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THE  LADIES'  COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK,    MAY,     1839. 


SARATOGA    LAKE. 

Wk  present  the  feadei^  of  the  Companion  with  a  steel 
en^ra^ino^,  from  the  burin  of  Mi*.  A.  Dick,  of  this  city.  It 
trill  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  the  work  is  worthy  of 
the  high  i^pittation  which  Mr.  Dick  enjoys  throughout 
the  country^ 

Saratoga  Lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about 
three  miles  from  the  celebrated  Saratoga  Springs,  the 
most  fashionable  summer-resort  in  the  country.  The 
scenery  is  very  beautiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  i^hich 
is  about  eight  miles  long  and  two  in  width,  and  the 
locality  is  one  anxiously  sought  by  all  those  who  admire 
rural  scenes.  The  Hudson  River,  which  receives  the  out- 
let waters  of  the  lake,  is  about  eight  miles  distant,  and 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller  by  the  charms  of  its 
own  beautiful  scenes  and  the  contmst  of  its  lovely  waters, 
so  often  justly  lauded  and  admired. 

In  the  history  of  the  country,  also,  this  lake  has  become 
celebrated.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the  place  where 
Geoeml  Burgoyne  marshalled  his  forces  at  a  very  criti- 
cal period  in  the  war  of  the  Revolutaoov 


Ortgiflal. 
SERENADE 


Wi.KE,  lady,  wake,  for  the  moonbeams  are  glowing, 

In  lightand  in  beauty  o'er  forest  and  hill ; 
The  fair  Housatonic  is  noiselessly  flowing. 

Whore  o*cr  the  green  meadows  the  night-dews  distil. 
The  cool  breath  of  evening  shall  murmur  around  thee, 

Aii<l  bear  on  its  wings  the  sweet  incens6  of  flowers ; 
Then  shake  off  the  fetters  of  sleep  which  have  bound  thee, 

Aixl  breezes  shall  waA'thee  this  oflfering  of  ours. 

If  the  sunshine  of  hope  no  dark  soitow  has  shrouded, 

Eeuch  taote  that  thou  bedrest  will  tell  thee  of  joy ; 
For  the  heart  whose  young  life  is  stiU  pure  and  unclouded. 

Is  a  world  of  delight  which  no  fears  can  destroy. 
But  if  di6u  lovest  better  the  language  of  sadness— 

If  sorrow  has  blighted  the  hopes  that  were  dear. 
Still,  in  moments  of  grief,  as  in  moments  of  gladness, 

'TIS  music  has  power  both  to  soothe  and  tcr  cheer. 

Then  wake,  lady,  wake— mid  the  quiet  of  even, 

Forget  for  a  moment  thy  cares  and  thy  woes ; 
This  world  in  its  beauty  seems  almost  like  Heaven^ 

So  holy  and  calm  is  its  breathless  repose^ 
Nor  drain  from  thy  heart  the  illusions  that  borrow 

Their  sweetness  from  Fancy's  too  changeable  ray ; 
Enjoy  what  thou  canst  while  'tis  near,  for  to-morrow 

Its  light  and  enchantment  may  vanish  away. 


YOl.  XL— 1, 
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O  r  i  g  intiii 
THE   WORLD  — AND   ITS  PILGRIM/ 


BT   ORENYILLE   MELLEN; 


li 


As  I  believed  its  changes  and  its  doom 

Were  what  I  had  not  dreamed  of  till  this  night 

Was  on  me  without  moon— so  was  I  sure 

I  was  new-called  to  struggle  with  its  tide. 

And  felt  a  new  reward  was  in  the  toil, 

So  it  was  had  with  knowledge  of  the  end. 

And  a  belief  that  centered  in  the  goal 

The  spirit  sprang  for.     I  could  now  behcdd 

Another  freedom  breaking  from  his  heart. 

And  pointing  Man  to  better  promises 

Than  I  had  thought  topped  mountains,  ere  I  saw/ 

As  I  do  now,  that  mountains  are  below 

The  landscape  yet  to  come,  beyond  the  stars ! 

I  heard  another  soimd  from  flood  and  hill'^ 

And  a  totigue  bettei^voiced  broke  from  the  cloudi^ 

And  the  quick  windi     I  listened  to  new  praise 

In  all  my  ear  companioned  with.   I  siiw 

Another  fellowship  of  Man  with  things 

Of  which  he  asked  the  mystery.     I  saw 

The  comii^  in  tlie  present— and  I  heard 

Something  that  seemed  like  prophecy  in  sounds 

Of  questions  and  response..     Yet  'twas  to  me 

A  picture  that  I  feared  to  gaae  upon — 

Man,  in  his  vast  associations— Man 

Linked  with  the  shadowy  future— and  abroad 

On  this  stretched  ocean  of  futurity. 

II. 

To  see  him  stationed  at  a  God-like  htim. 

And  breasting  the  great  waters  for  a  land 

Where  he  should  rise  to  stature  of  the  men 

That  move  in  pinions,  and  with  spirits  poised 

On  lofHer  pens  than  o'er  the  earth  unfold, 

Moved  my  own  spirit  witli  a  fearfulness 

That  was  not  sorrow— but  to  joy  allied,' 

And  eloquent  with  dignity  whose  home 

Is  with  the  crowned  and  kingly  of  the  aides  f 

Old  memories  came  back,  as  I  beheld 

Man  in  his  new  arrayment  for  the  sphere 

That  he  should  tread  in  triumph.     Thei^  came  back 

A  vision  of  a  majesty,  nor  time 

Nor  other  vision  from  my  stricken  soul 

Can  take  the  impress.     It  was  a  new  launch 

Into  another  tide,  of  a  great  bark 

Whose  pennons  kissed  the  clouds— and  at  whose  prow 

A  world's  t^'aves  leap  in  honor,  as  it  strikes 

Into  the  sett  it  tfavinders  through  in  foam  1 
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Ori  ginal. 
THE    DELUDED. 

BT   MRS.    A.VN   S.    STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

"  Too  much  of  fame 
Had  thttd  iti  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name ; 
And,  bought  alone  by  giAa  beyood  all  price— 
The  tnutingr  heart's  response,  the  paradise 
or  home  with  all  its  loves — doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow.'* — 

MRS.  HSMANS. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  during  the  wars  which  the  Duke  of  Bedfoxd  canied 
into  France,  that  a  horseman,  weary  and  travel-worn, 
emerged  from  a  gap  in  the  hills  which  walled  in  a  luxu- 
riant valley  on  tlie  borders  of  Loraine.  The  stranger 
could  not  have  numbered  more  than  twenty-^our  years, 
and  though  his  doublet  of  coarse  fustian,  fulling  hose, 
and  pointed  shoes,  linked  to  the  knee  by  a  chain  of  base 
metal,  proclaimed  him  as  little  above  the  conmion  pea- 
sants of  the  province,  there  was  a  graceful  efse  in  his 
bearing,  and  a  lofty  expression  in  liis  clear  blue  eyes,  that 
belied  the  humble  dress  in  which  he  journeyed.  Other 
indications  of  rank  were  also  disceniible ;  for  though  a 
saddle-cloth  of  coarse,  dun-colored  frieze  nearly  envcUoped 
his  horse,  it  could  not  conceal  the  firm  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  the  high-blooded  animal,  nor  the  haughty 
tread  with  which  he  spumed  the  turf  lining  his  path — 
while  occasionally,  as  his  motion  disturbed  the  ample 
saddle-cloth,  a  glimpse  of  golden  fringe  and  rich  crimson 
housings  was  betrayed. 

When  the  traveller  reached  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
he  looked  back  as  if  for  some  loitering  companion ;  then, 
checking  his  horse  under  an  old  chestnut  which  grew  a 
little  from  the  highway,  he  drew  off  his  heavy  buff  gloves, 
and,  doffing  his  cap,  commenced  fanning  himself  with 
the  tuft  of  heron's  plumes  appended,  while  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand,  which  betrayed  bis  gentle  breeding  -by  its 
whiteness,  as  well  as  by  the  large  diamond  which  burned 
on  one  of  the  fingers,  he  carelessly  ruffled  up  the  heap  of 
rich  brown  curls  which  fell  in  damp  masses  over  his  fore- 
head. Directly,  ho  was  joined  by  another  wayfarer, 
habited  like  himself,  and,  apparently,  but  little  his  supe- 
rior in  years.  In  the  features  of  the  two,  might  be  detec- 
ted that  indescribable  similitude  which  often  characteri- 
ses members,  however  distant,  of  the  same  family ;  yet, 
&ose  of  the  latter,  were  chastened  by  a  sedate  and 
thoughtful  expression,  that  contrasted,  perhaps,  to  his 
disadvantage,  with  the  sparkling  animation  which  was 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  other's.  His  eyes  were  black 
and  lustrous,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
roan  who,  young  in  years,  had  partaken  largely  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  His  horse,  which  fell  little  short  of 
the  foremost  in  beauty  or  speed,  had  evidently  been 
injured ;  for  he  halted  painfully  with  one  of  his  fore-feet, 
and  just  as  he  reached  the  chestnut,  stumbled,  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  prostrate  horseman  disentangled  him- 
•elf  from  his  beast,  and  strove  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  encourage  tbe  poor  creature  to  arise,  while  the 
first  comer  sat  enjoying  his  perplexity,  with  a  good-na- 
tured  smile  just  parting  his  healthy  lips,  and  displaying 


a  set  of  teeth,  as  even  and  white  as  if  chiselled  from 
mother  of  pearl. 

"A  grimacy  for  thy  boasting,  brother  of  mine,"  he 
said,  in  a  banting  tone.  "  See ;  Black-heart  bears  him- 
self firm  and  strong,  while  there  lies  thy  boasted  courser 
fairly  worn  to  death.  Beshrew  me !  but  I  think  him  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  battle-field  than  the  road.'' 

GKving  his  own  beast  a  triumphant  pat  on  the  neck,  the 
youth  dismounted,  and  throwing  his  bridle  over  a  bough 
of  the  chestnut,  proceeded  to  his  unhorsed  companion. 
But  his  jeering  smile  gave  place  to  an  expression  of  con* 
cem,  when  he  saw  the  look  of  distress  with  which  Dunois 
strove  to  assist  his  exhausted  steed  to  regain  his  fooling. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Dunois  exeited  himself  to  reani- 
mate the  fiiUen  courser;  that  he  patted  his  reeking 
haunches  and  drew  his  hand  caressingly,  and  yiith  words 
of  encouragement,  down  his  soiled  and  panting  neck. 
The  poor  animal  made  one  fierce  struggle — ^rose  on  his 
shoulders  and  threw  out  his  fore  hoofs  with  a  desperate 
muscular  effort— every  sinew  w^as  stretched,  and  the  big 
veins  worked  like  knotted  serpents  over  his  ample  chest. 
He  fell,  and  lay  like  a  stricken  warrior,  panting  in  the 
dust,  his  large,  expressive  eyes  turned  towaxtl  his  master 
with  a  look  of  almost  human  appeal.  Gathering  strength 
for  a  fresh  exertion,  he  raised  his  head  like  a  wounded 
lion,  again  buried  his  delicate, hoofs  deep  in  the  gravel, 
and  made  another  mighty  effort.  It  was  in  vain;  the 
sinews,  which  laced  his  body  like  whipcords,  relaxed,  and 
he  fell  slowly  forvi'ard,  the  blood  oczing  from  his  distended 
nostrils,  and  the  flesh  quivering  on  each  slender  limb, 
like  thick  grass  stirred  by  the  wind— one  throe,  and  the 
generous  animal  lay  stai'k  and  dead  on  the  highway. 

The  traveller  looked  on  the  body  of  his  prostrate  steed 
for  a  moment,  and  then  dashing  his  gloved  hand  over  his 
eyes,  turned  sorrowfully  away. 

"What!  whining  over  a  dead  horse?"  exclaimed  the 
firstrinentioned  traveller,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
other's  shoulder,  "fie,  man;  think  him  an  Englishman, 
and  rejoice  that  the  ravens  will  banquet  so  merrily." 

"  Nay,  Charles,  this  is  unkind.  The  poor  beast  was 
my  father's  last  gifl ;  my  mother  loved  him  and—" 

Before  the  sentence  could  be  finished,  the  two  were 
joined  by  a  third  personage,  who  drew  up  under  the 
chestnut,  but  remained  a  little  apart,  as  one  who  belonged 
to  the  same  company,  but  could  not  claim  equal  compan- 
ionship with  the  others.  His  courtenance  was  bold  and 
rosy,  while  there  sat  a  twinkling  expression  in  his  quick 
grey  eyes,  which  bespoke  him  as  one  of  those,  who,  by 
imitating  the  follies  of  others,  contrive  to  turn  them  to 
their  own  benefit.  He  was  worse  mounted,  but  more 
gaily  attired  than  those  who  preceded  him.  His  doublet 
and  hose  were  of  tarnished  crimson  velvet,  slashed  and 
pointed  with  orange.  His  shoes  were  more  deci- 
dedly pointed,  like  the  in\'erted  bill  of  a  hawk,  and 
the  high,  square  ci^  of  crimson  oloth,  was  banded  and 
fringed  with  silyer  lace;  and  on  each  of  the  four  comers, 
a  small  bell  of  similar  metal,  emitted  a  tinkling  sound  at 
each  tread  of  his  horse,  proclaiming  him  as  one  of  the 
fools  or  jesters,  who  formed  an  appendage  to  most  of  the 
noble  families  of  France  at  that  period.  He  looked 
warily  at  the  two  trayeUers  a  moment,  then  throwing  off 
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all  appearance  of  modesty,  iii^d  his  horse  up  to  them 
whMie  they  stood  hy  the  body  of  the  dead  steed,  and 
taking  off  his  cap  and  bells,  held  them  out  with  mock 
gravity  to  the  younger. 

"What  means  this  fooling?"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  laughing  and  pushing  tho  cap  from  him. 

''Take  it,  take  it,"  said  the  jester  with  unmoved 
gravity,  "for  truly,  brother  Charles,  thou  must  be  the 
greater  fool  to  stand  whining  over  a  dead  horse,  and 
Bedford's  men  sounding  their  bugles  in  the  hills." 

**  Peace,  sir  fool .'"  exclaimed  Dunois,  suddenly  rous- 
ing himself.  "  And,  if  ^ou  canst,  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
reach  the  camp  without  hones,  in  a  road  infested  with 
English  soldiers." 

"  In  faith,  ray  wits  carry  me  not  so  far,  yet  I  misdoubt 
if  they  have  not  picked  up  what  thy  wisdom  has  failed 
to  warn  thee  of." 

"  What  is  that,  sirrah?" 

"  Why,  that  a  troop  of  Bedford's  men  are  either  in 
close  pursuit,  or  have  swept  round  the  hill  in  order  to 
inteirept  us  at  the  village  ahead." 

"  By  the  mass,  no !"  exclaimed  Dunois,  stepping  hastily 
forward  to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  the  village  alluded  to. 

The  gorge  in  which  the  travellers  halted,  command- 
ed a  6ne  view  of  an  emerald  valley,  hedged  in  by 
bn^en  and  irregular  hills,  with  here  and  there  a  frown- 
ing old  rock,  cutting  against  the  sky  on  either  side,  or 
shelving  down  in  a  picturesque  precipice,  to  the  quiet 
vale  it  seemed  to  guard.  A  dear  stream  swept  down 
one  side  of  the  valley,  and  with  a  sudden  curve,  crossed 
the  hig-lrway,  a  little  from  the  gotge  where  it  formed  a 
tortuoirs  outlet.  At  the  farther  extremity  of  tho  valley, 
appeared  a  village,  half  hidden  by  trees  and  bedded  in 
vineyards;  and  about  midway  between  that  and  the 
gorge,  a  small  hostelry  with  rude  stables  and  out-houses, 
stood  cUrectly  on  the  highway.  The  whole  valley  was 
evidenxly  the  domain  of  some  nobleman ;  for,  on  the  face 
of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  hills,  a  chateau,  now 
in  ruins,  reared  its  antique  turrets,  flanked  by  a  natural 
battlement  of  rocks,  and  divided  from  the  stream  by  an 
undulaiting  descent,  clothed  with  long,  uncut  grass,  and 
blossoming  shrubs.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  quiet 
than  tlie  strip  of  green  verdure  over  which  the  travellers 
gaxed.  The  village  lay  still  and  beautiful  in  tlie  bosom 
of  tho  valley,  without  the  least  appearance  of  life  or 
bustle,  which  might  betray  the  presence  of  an  enemy ; 
yet  the  very  repose  was  suspicious. 

As  the  three  stood  concealed  by  tho  boughs  of  the 
chestnut,  deliberating  on  the  best  means  of  reaching  the 
French  encampment,  an  exclamation  from  the  jester, 
drew  their  attention  to  the  little  hostelry  before  men- 
tioned. Hitlierto,  it  had  displayed  no  signs  of  life ;  but 
now,  a  female  appeared,  issuing  from  the  stables,  riding 
a  young  horse  and  leading  another.  The  fiery  young  horse 
which  she  rode  was  without  saddle  or  other  accoutre- 
ments, save  a  halter  of  twisted  deer-skin ;  yet  she  reined 
him  with  a  careless  grace  which  seemed  almost  super- 
human, as  she  came  swiftly  forward,  her  knee  resting 
lighdy  on  his  glossy  shoulder,  and  her  small  foot  in  its 
buskin  of  coarse,  untanned  leather,  preued  to  his  side, 
UBiupported  by  strap  or  stiirup. 


"  She  dashes  bravely  forward !"  exclaimed  he  of  the 
blue  eyes.  **  Ay,  by  the  mass,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  she 
is  bold,"  he  continued,  as  she  neared  the  ford,  so  as  to 
give  him  a  perfect  view  of  her  person. 

She  yrB.%  indeed,  a  creature  of  singular  beauty ;  tall 
and  Juno-like,  but  dressed  even  more  rudely  than  the 
female  peasants  of  the  neighborhood.  A  skirt  of  coarse, 
blue  stuff,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  ankle,  and  a  bodice  of 
inferior  scarlet  cloth,  laced  over  her  full  bust,  so  as  to 
expose  the  spirited  curve  of  her  neck,  and  fitting  tightly 
to  her  round,  and  well-proportioned  waist,  composed  her 
entire  raiment.  Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder, 
and  though  brown  from  exposure,  displayed  a  healthy 
roundness  and  beautiful  proportions.  Her  lips  though 
finely  cut,  were  feminine,  and  deeply  red,  while  the  color 
in  her  cheeks  was  like  rich  wine  glowing  through  a  cup 
of  Arabian  onyx.  Her  black  and  shining  hair  was  di-awn 
away  from  her  face  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  helmet,  and 
flowed  down  her  back  in  long  glossy  waves,  which  caught 
the  light  like  the  plumage  of  a  raven,  exposing  a  forehead 
full  of  intellect  and  rare  beauty,  while  an  eye,  bright  and 
piercing  as  a  wild  eagle's,  gave  a  character  of  commands 
ing,  nay,  of  almost  terrible  beauty  to  her  face. 

The  horses  came  forward  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
and  plunging  into  the  stream  without  checking  their  force, 
sent  a  shower  of  spray  over  themselves  and  their  graceful 
rider.  Without  seeming  in  the  least  annoyed  by  this  un- 
ceremonious deluge,  she  urged  them  thi-ough  the  stream 
up  tho  opposite  bank,  and  then  with  a  bold  evolution, 
plunged  down  again,  forcing  her  horses  to  prance  and 
curvet  in  the  water,  and  sending  a  shower  of  spray  into 
the  sunlight,  till  the  air  around  seemed  alive  with  shoot* 
ing  diamonds.  After  indulging  in  this  strange  exercise 
for  awhile,  she  suffered  the  horses  to  drink,  and  rode 
slowly  to  a  side  of  the  gap,  opposite  to  that  on  which 
our  travellers  were  standing.  Wheelistg  her  horses 
around  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  cliffs  which  foimed  the 
jaw  of  the  gorge,  she  remained  gazing  toward  the  vil^ 
lage,  occasionally  turning  a  keen  look  to  the  pass,  as  one 
stationed  to  give  warning  to  a  friend,  or  to  detect  the 
appixraxrh  of  an  enemy.  As  she  sat,  with  a  huge  peak 
cleft  almost  in  twain,  looming  against  tho  west,  at  her 
back — a  heap  of  gorgeous  clouds  piled  up  beliind,  and 
pouring  a  flood  of  glory  on  the  spot  she  occupied,  till  her 
long  hair,  as  it  stinted  in  the  wind,  seemed  impregnated 
and  woven  with  flickering  gold— >the  boughs  of  a  great 
oak  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  crimson  light,  like  trium- 
phal banners  drenched  in  the  blood  of  a  battle-field — her 
spirited  horses  pawing  the  turf,  and  she,  unconsciously, 
ciurbing  the  one  on  which  she  sat,  till  his  mouth  almost 
touched  his  chest,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  absorb- 
ing earnestness  on  the  village— as  she  sat  thus,  there 
came  a  sound  of  approaching  hoofs,  and  a  troop  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  swept  through  the  goi^. 

"What  has  chanced  here?"  exclaimed  the  leader  of 
the  party,  reining  his  horse  up  by  the  stiffening  form  of 
the  traveller's  steed,  and  stirring  the  coarse  saddle-cloth 
with  his  sword.  "  Holy  saints !  but  this  must  belong  to 
the  party  we  are  in  search  of.  S^,  here  are  housings  of 
velvet,  and  f  timips  of  beaten  silver.  Push  forward !  the 
carcass  is  scarcely  cold ;  they  cannot  be  far  ahead,"  and 
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patdn^  spun  to  his  horse,  the  speaker  rode  in  a  brisk 
trot  toward  the  village,  followed  by  his  men.  One  sol- 
dier, a  heavy  featured,  ruffianly  fellow,  lingered  behind 
till  his  companions  had  croesod  the  ford ;  then,  throwing 
himself  heavily  from  his  saddle,  he  slipped  the  bridle  over 
his  arm,  and  proceeded  to  dismantle  the  dead  horse  of 
hifl  trappings,  After  tearing  the  weapons  from  the  sad- 
dle-bow, he  looked  with  a  rapacious  eye  on  the  jich  houa- 
ings,  now  fully  revealed. 

**  By  the  holy  Saint  Gris !"  he  muttered,  Ufdng  one  of 
the  stirrups  and  striving  to  tear  it  finom  the  strap,  "  it 
is  a  pity  to  rend  such  goodly  furniture;  if  I  had  another 
beast,  now,  to  bear  the  prize,  this  dead  carcass  were 
better  worth  stripping  than  a  dozen  beggarly  Frenchmen." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  a  slight  noise  drew  his 
attention  to  the  strange  female,  where  she  sat  like  a 
young  eagle  watching  the  ravages  of  a  hungry  vulture. 
He  dropped  the  stirrup,  and  springing  to  his  saddle, 
urged  his  horse  rudely  forward.  Before  she  could  pre* 
pare  herself  for  the  outrage,  his  heavy  beast  rushed  her 
tween  her  and  the  led  horse  {  the  halter  was  forced  from 
her  hand,  and  the  brutal  wretch  galloped  back  to  secure 
the  coveted  horserfuniiture ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to 
dismount,  she  touched  her  spirited  horse,  which  bonnded 
forward  with  the  leap  of  a  deer,  till  he  came  on  a  level 
with  his  stolen  companion..  His  fearless  rider  bent  for- 
ward, and  without  checking  his  speed,  stripped  the  loose 
halter  frorq  the  head  of  the  disputed  animal,  and  calling 
him  by  name,  galloped  down  the  hill  as  fearlessly  as  she 
had  ascended  it,  The  freed  horse  sprang  forward  at  her 
caD,  and  kept  by  her  side,  as  if  still  subject  to  her  gui- 
dance. 

With  a  brutal  oath  the  soldier  buried  his  rowels  into 
bis  charger;  it  plunged  forward,  but  was  instantly 
thrown  back  upon  its  haunches  by  a  strong  arm,  and  a 
)>eavy  blow  sent  his  ridef  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 

"  Bravely  done !"  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  travel- 
lers, advancing  from  behind  a  thicket,  where  they  had 
concealed  themselves  with  their  horses,  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers.  **  Finish  thy  work,  Dunois,  then 
mount,  and  let  us  push  for  yonder  chateau." 

"Had  we  not  better  keep  the  road?"  inquired  the 
pther,  with  a  strange  confusion  in  his  manner. 

"  No,  they  would  be  on  our  track  like  blood-hounds ; 
secure  yon  heavy  brute,  his  master  will  never  feel  the 
loss ;  mount,  and  let  us  away !  I  saw  a  bridle-path  a 
little  back;  it  will  doubtless  lead  us  to  the  ruin." 

"  It  is  a  gloomy  pile,  and  appears  altogether  disman- 
tled," still  urged  Dunois. 

"  And  therefore  the  better  calculated  for  concealment. 
We  are  yet  several  leagues  from  the  camp,  or  I  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  country.  Now  I  bethink  me ; 
yon  village  is  Domremie,  and  the  ruin— holy  saints, 
cousin !  thou  art  chary  in  thy  hospitality ;  this  domain  is 
|hine  by  our  uncle's  gift," 

"  Ay,  chary  enough  to  one  set,"  muttered  the  jester  in 
fui  under  tone, 

Dunois  seemed  confounded ;  the  blood  flushed  up  to 
his  temples,  and  he  bit  his  nether  lip  with  the  impatience 
pf  a  chafed  lion;  he  muttered  something  about  the  unfit- 


ness of  the  old  chateau  for  receiving  guests,  but  made 
no  further  opposition  to  his  cousin's  wishes. 

The  young  traveller  whispered  a  few  words  to  his 
jester,  and  then  tumod  into  the  bridle-path  before  men- 
tioned. Dimois  followed  on  the  slain  soldier's  horse,  but 
moodily,  and  with  a  frown  i^n  his  brow, 

The  jester  remained,  standing  under  the  chestnut  until 
the  travellers  disappeared  in  the  underbrush,  which  lined 
the  face  of  the  hill ;  then  breaking  into  a  low,  chuckling 
laugh,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  toward  the  inn, 
muttering,  "  He  will  never  stir  hence  till  he  learns  more 
of  this  she^agle,  unless  he  prefers  the  rifling  of  his 
cousin's  dove-cote  yonder.  Bcshiew  me,  but  here  is 
dainty  mischief  brewing." 

The  Jester  had  scarcely  reached  the  ford,  when  two 
horsemen^— the  one  a  stout  serving-man,  the  other,  a 
handsome  little  page,  gaily  dressed,  but  somewhat  awk^ 
ward  in  his  movements,  came  swiftly  down  the  hill,  and 
were  about  to  pass  him.  They  had  reached  the  brink  of 
the  stream,  when  the  page  checked  his  horse,  and  taking 
off  his  cap,  let  a  shower  of  nch  tresses  fall  over  his 
shoulders,  as  he  bent  a  fair  forehead  to  the  saddle-bow  ii| 
mock  salutation. 

"  Agnes  Sorrell !"  exclaimed  the  Jester,  in  a  voice  of 
angry  surprise,  "what  means  this  masking 7  why  art 
thou  here,  in  this  garb  ?" 

The  disguised  girl  shook  back  the  curls  from  her  bright, 
young  face,  and  her  merry  laugh  rang  up  the  stream  like 
the  njelody  of  a  bird,  She  glanced  an  arch  look  around, 
and  then  said  in  a  voice  i?t}ll  rich  with  laughter,  "  Ques- 
tion me  not,  most  sapient  uncle ;  I  seek  a  higher  than 
thou.     Where  is  thy  master?" 

The  Jester  hesitated  in  his  reply ;  but  she  gaily  inter- 
rupted him, 

"  Nay,  no  frowning ;  I  must  know ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
fair  uncle,  Charles  left  me  in  ill  humor  this  morning.  I 
had  stolen  his  signet-ring,  and  refused  to  yield  it  up,  out 
of  pure  mischief,  though  he  entreated  most  earnestly.  I 
repented  of  my  silly  obstinacy  after  his  departure  j  so, 
borrowing  a  dress  from  my  page,  I  rode  forward  to 
return  the  jewel,  and  to  make  my  peace  with  its  angry 
owner,— now,  that  I  have  talked  myself  breathless, 
speed  me  on  my  errand  that  I  may  return  to  Chinon  in 
time  to  laugh  at  the  delightful  scandal  my  absence  will 
excite  in  that  dullest  of  all  duU  places." 

'*  It  is  useless  to  contend  with  thy  hair-brained  folly," 
said  the  Jester,  with  ready  falsehood,  as  she  ceased 
speaking.  "  My  master  and  the  Count  Dunois,  took  a 
cross  rood  from  Vancouleurs;  they  are  at  the  camp  by 
this  hour." 

"  Nay,  then,"  exclaimed  the  gay  creature,  turning  with 
an  air  of  comic  distress  to  her  servant,  "  we  may  even 
return  as  we  came,  though  in  truth,  I  am  sorely  tired." 

The  Jester  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  Proceed  with  me  to  the  hostelry  yonder.  I  will  be- 
speak ^ee  a  night's  lodging,  for  the  English  troops  are 
abroad,  and  thy  way  back  will  be  full  of  danger." 

"  Cease  thy  croaking,  and  let  us  forward  to  the  inn ; 
my  poor  nag  is  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue ;  Jean,  there. 
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M  nearly  fiunished,  and  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  seat  from 


excessive  weanne««. 


♦» 


Saying  this  with  a  cheerfulness  which  belied  her  pro- 
fessions of  extreme  fatigue,  the  seeming  page  put  spurs 
to  her  jaded  horse,  and  led  the  way  to  the  hostelry.  Be- 
fore dismounting,  she  ordered  her  attendant  to  saddle  the 
horse  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  as  she  intendeil  to  break 
ber  fast  far  on  the  road  to  Chinon,  whither  she  had  re- 
solved to  return  without  prosecuting  her  wild  adventure 
farther. 

The  two  cousins  rode  forward  unmolested,  and  in 
silence,  followed  the  path  which  led  to  a  back  entrance 
of  the  ancient  chateau.  Docks  and  thistles  were  rife,  in 
what  had  once  been  a  si>acious  garden ;  here  and  there, 
a  solitary  flower  struggled  up  through  the  rank  weeds, 
while  grape-vines,  neglected,  and  burthened  with  fhiit, 
trailed  over  a  broken  gravel  terrace,  and  nearly  choked 
up  the  gateway. 

*'  I  will  go  forward  and  prepare  for  your  reception," 
said  Dunois,  dismounting. 

"Nay,"  n*plied  his  companion,  "methinks  it  would 
prove  but  a.  thriftless  errand,  if  this  pile  be,  as  it 
seems,  untenanted.  Let  us  even  go  forward,  and  leave 
Black-heart  to  crop  these  vines;  see,  how  daintily  ho 
treads  among  the  purple  clusters,  while  yon  heavy  Eng- 
lish brute  tramps  them  down  as  his  master  would  have 
crushed  yon  glorious  maiden,  but  for  thy  gallant  aid.  In 
faith,  cousin,  that  was  a  lusty  blow ;  the  beef-eating  churl 
-^s  skull  was  clearly  driven  in  by  thy  battle-axe." 

As  the  ^roung  man  uttered  these  broken  remarks,  they 
were  picking  their  way  through  the  rank  herbage  to  the 
grounds  mrhich  lay  directly  under  the  windows  of  the 
chateau.  There  all  traces  of  neglect  disappeared,  and 
a  small  cultivated  garden,  well  stocked  with  healing 
pUnts  and  choice  flowers,  lay  nestled  between  a  wing  of 
the  building  and  the  wilderness  of  weeds  luxuriated 
beyond.  Roses  of  every  tint  clambered  up  to  the  low, 
nanow  windows,  and  trees,  full  of  ripening  fruit,  threw 
their  giraceful  foliage  over  the  rough  walls.  The  wing 
itself  bore  traces  of  recent  repairs ;  the  rubbish  which 
forrounded  other  parts  of  the  building  was  here  carefully 
removed,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  fountain, 
which  had.  been  choked  up,  poured  its  waters  with  a 
cheerful  ^ush  through  the  jaws  of  a  huge  stone  bear, 
into  a  basin  of  unfinished  mason  work.  A  lute,  with  a 
]ady*s  scarf,  lay  on  the  grass  which  surrounded  the  foun- 
tain, and  a  bouquet  of  finesh  flowers  blushed  at  the  feet  of 
the  crouching  monster. 

Dunoia  led  the  way,  trampling  the  blossoming  shrubs 
under  hia  feet,  and  pushing  back  the  branches  which  hung 
over  his  path  with  reckless  violence,  till  he  reached  a 
small  postern  door ;  here  he  turned,  and  made  another 
effort  to  leave  his  companion. 

"  The  day  has  been  worm,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
fountain,  "  rest  awhile,  I  will  return  forthwith." 

The  other  burst  into  a  broad  laugh,  "  Nay,  nay,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  a  fiincy  for  exploring,  so  let  us  proceed." 

The  blood  again  rushed  up  to  Dunois  forehead,  with 
an  Impatient  gesture  he  pushed  open  the  door,  and  led 
tha  way  into  a  low,  atone  hall.  A  huge  fire-place,  chisell- 
ed over  with  armorial  bearings,  yawned  at  one  extremity ; 


while  the  other  was  lighted  by  a  lofty  arched  window, 
set  in  heavy  stone  work,  and  crowded  with  small  dia- 
mond shaped  glass.  Trophies  of  the  cluse,  with  curious 
weapons,  garnished  the  walls,  catching  the  dim  light  and 
flinging  theii*  fantastic  shadows  over  the  chequered  mari>le, 
with  gloomy  and  picturesque  efibct.  Dunois  crossed  this 
hall,  and  was  about  to  usher  his  cousin  into  a  half  fur- 
nished banqueting  room,  but  he  carelessly  touched  a 
neighboring  door,  and  entered  the  apartment  thua  ex- 
posed. It  was  twilight,  and  the  volumes  of  rich  velvet, 
falling  over  the  only  window  of  the  room,  rendered  every 
thing  indistinct  within.  But  there  were  flashes  of  gild- 
ing, with  the  shadow  of  gorgeous  hangings,  while  here 
and  there  a  silver  sconce,  with  its  mirror  of  steel  plate, 
gleamed  out  from  the  coiling  Hke  fragments  of  winter 
moonlight.  A  marble  slab  in  one  corner  was  more 
clearly  revealed,  by  the  light  of  a  burning  censor,  with 
a  pedestal  of  silver  and  a  bowl  of  snowy  agate,  through 
which  the  perfumed  fire  glowed  like  blood  in  the  cheek 
of  a  northern  beauty,  emitting  a  deUcioua  odor  through 
the  apartment  as  if  the  flame  had  been  fed  from  the 
hearts  of  a  thousand  crushed  roses. 

An  angry  flush  shot  athwart  the  brow  of  the  younger 
traveller,  as  this  unusual  splendor  burst  upon  him. 

"  Thou  art  dainty  in  thy  house  garniture,  Count  Du- 
nois," he  said,  turning  to  his  companion  with  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "  Mary  of  Anjou,  queen  though  she  be,  is  fain 
to  content  herself  with  bare  walls  and  leathern  chairs." 

Dunois  would  have  answered,  but  at  the  first  sound  of 
liis  voice  there  was  a  faint  exclamation  of  joy,  a  rustling 
of  drapery,  and  then  a  young  female  rushed  forward  and 
threw  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

"  My  lord,  my  own  deer  lord,"  she  said,  raising  her 
face  to  his  with  the  eager  fondness  of  a  trusting  woman. 
"Oh,  I  have  been  so  impatient— so  weary  with  watch- 

ing!" 

Dunois  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  interrupt- 
ed her  affectionate  greeting  by  a  few  whispered  words. 
She  started  from  his  arms,  and  a  faint  blush,  like  the  re- 
flection of  a  ix>se  wreath  on  the  marble  brow  of  Venus, 
stole  over  her  face.  She  cast  a  timid  glance  at  the 
stranger,  and,  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  her  slight 
person,  stood  shrinking  beneath  his  gaze  of  mingled  sax^ 
prise  and  adminuion. 

"  We  crave  pai^on,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  ailer  a  moment 
of  mutual  embarrassment.  *'  Had  we  been  informed  that 
a  lady  graced  this  ruin,  our  entrance  should  have  boasted 
somewhat  more  of  courtesy." 

The  lady  returned  thu  gallant  address  with  a  fevr  low 
words,  and  a  gentle  smile;  then  observing  the  travel- 
worn  appearance  of  her  guests,  she  left  them  to  order 
refreshments. 

"  Well,  most  sage  and  monkish  cousin,  solve  me  this 
female  riddle;  thy  prodigality  is  foigiven,  for,  in  faith, 
the  cage  is  but  fitly  gilded  for  so  sweet  a  bird,"  said  the 
gay  young  man,  glancing  good  humoredly  round  the 
sumptuous  apartment,  as  the  fiiir  occupant  left  it. 

"  The  story  is  a  long  one,"  replied  Dunois,  with  emo- 
tion, "  I  would  fain  have  kept  it  secret  even  firom  you,, 
my  best  friend  and  moat  indulgent—" 

Nay,  nay— no  more  of  that;  forget  that  fate  has 
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cumbered  us  with  any  title,  save  that  of  thine  ovei^hasty 
but  ever  loving  cousin.  Let  ua  be  seated,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  solve  me  this  mystery." 

Dunois  seated  himself,  and  afVer  a  few  moments  of 
rapid  explanation,  stood  confessed  as  one  who  had  gained 
the  love  of  a  young  Italian,  during  a  visit  to  Rome  the 
preceding  year.  When  too  late  to  recall  his  affections, 
he  had  learned  that  she  was  an  orphan,  the  heiress  of 
great  wealth  both  in  lands  and  money,  and  that  she  had 
been  placed  under  the  wardship  of  his  holiness  the  Pope, 
who  had  expressed  his  determination  that  she  should 
marry  a  noble  of  her  own  country.  Urged  forward  by 
his  own  passion,  as  well  as  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
lady,  Dunois  fled  with  her  and  her  immense  portable 
wealth  from  Rome,  leaving  her  lands  to  emich  the  Holy 
See.  The  chateau  had  been  repaired  for  her  reception, 
and  she  had  been  concealed  there  during  several  months, 
vriUingly  surrendering  her  wealth  to  the  necessities  of  her 
adopted  countiy,  and  submitting  to  remain  the  unacknow- 
ledged wife  of  Dunois,  rather  than  embroil  his  master, 
the  young  king  of  France,  with  his  Holiness,  by  calling 
on  him  to  sanction  a  more  public  ceremony  than  that 
which  had  already  bound  them. 

"  And  it  was  from  this  source  the  exchequer  was  sup- 
plied, after  the  last  sous  had  been  drawn  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  wars,"  exclaimed  the  young  traveller, 
grasping  his  cousin's  hand  with  sudden  enei^.  "  By 
this  right  hand,  Dunois !  thy  claim  on  this  lovely  piece 
of  Eve*s  flesh  shall  be  sustained,  though  the  crown  of 
France  crumble  in  the  contest.  To-morrow  she  shall  be 
tent,  with  all  fitting  honor,  to  the  court ;  not  openly  as 
thy  bride—ihat  cannot  be  yet,  a  rupture  with  his  Holiness 
would  be  ruinous,  in  our  present  weak  state ;  one  fau* 
victory  over  the  English  braggarts,  and  we  will  brave 
even  the  haughty  Pontiff  in  thy  behalf.  Meantime,  the 
Queen  of  France  is  a  fitting  protector  for  thy  fair  wife." 

Dunois  was  about  to  utter  his  thanks,  when  the  object 
of  their  discourse  returned  to  the  apartment. 

The  young  traveller  bad  occupied  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment but  a  few  minutes  that  night,  when  the  Jester 
knocked  for  admission.  His  face  still  bore  the  familiar 
smile,  which,  from  constant  practice,  seemed  to  have  be- 
comts  a  portion  of  his  features,  but  when  the  door  was 
closed  a  change  came  over  his  whole  person :  the  muscles 
about  his  mouth  fell,  his  eyebrows,  which  were  lifted 
almost  to  an  expression  of  silliness,  drooped  to  their 
natural  heavy  curve ;  his  hps  became  more  firm  and  de- 
termined in  their  expression ;  and  his  air  of  comic  ef- 
frontery, gave  place  to  an  erect  front  and  a  respectful 
demeanor.  Taking  off  his  cap,  and  folding  his  cloak  so 
as  to  conceal  his  gaudy  apparel,  he  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance  as  if  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  the  young  man,  pushing  a  stool  for- 
ward with  his  foot,  and  assuming  a  show  of  indifference. 
**  Sit  down,  and  tell  us  how  thy  errand  has  speeded." 

"Indifferently  well,"  replied  the  Jester,  taking  the 
proffered  stool,  "  I  came  to  speech  with  the  damsel." 

**  And  what  learned  ye  7" 

"  That  she  is  quick  of  wit,  full  of  fire,  and  the  scullion 
or  hostler  of  yonder  inn." 

"  Impotfible !  A  creature  of  such  beauty  the  meoial 
oft  low  inn?    Tush,  man,  it  ctimot  be !" 


"  It  is  even  as  I  say  ;  these  eyes  saw  her  rub  down  a 
heavy  English  roadster." 

The  youth  turned  in  his  chair  with  an  expression  of 
disgust,  and  motioned  the  Jester  to  leave  the  room,  but 
without  heeding  the  command,  he  remained  looking 
keenly  into  his  master's  face.  After  a  few  moments' 
silence  he  murmured,  in  a  low,  silky  voice, 

"  Yet  she  is  very  beautiful.  Such  eyes !  They  fairly 
showered  fire  on  the  brutal  soldier,  when  he  called  the 
king  of  FiTuice  a  sparrow,  whom  his  master  had  well- 
nigh  plucked  to  the  skin." 

A  rush  of  blood  to  the  traveller's  face,  and  an  impa- 
tient motion  of  the  hand,  told  how  fully  the  last  speech 
hod  taken  effect.  Tlie  Jester  appeared  not  to  notice  his 
emotion,  but  proceeded,  as  if  canied  away  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  subject. 

"  'Sdeath .'  how  her  haughty  lip  writhed — ^how  eager'y 
those  little  fingers  clutched  the  dagger !" 

"  And  did  she  strike  him  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
half-starting  from  his  chair,  and  fixing  Ins  flashing  eyes 
on  the  crafty  Jester. 

"  Ay,  that  did  she !  The  sharp  steel  ran  clean  through 
his  arm.  It  was  glorious,  her  look  of  disdain,  when  she 
tore  it  out,  reeking  as  it  was,  and  dashed  it  down,  as  if 
loathing  the  sight  of  the  blood  her  own  hand  had 
drawn." 

**  And  the  wounded  churl,  did  he  seek  to  revenge  the 
hurt  7" 

"  That  did  he  not.  His  companions  raised  a  laugh, 
and  he  shrunk  away  ashamed,  for  the  flash  of  her  fierce 
eyes  were  even  moi'e  terrible  than  the  blow  of  her  dag- 
ger. The  troops  soon  passed  forward,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  tliem." 

"  But  the  maiden,  what  of  her  7" 

"  She  supposed  herself  alone — ^for  I,  from  the  first,  had 
concealed  myself— more  than  a  minute  she  stood,  with 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  reeking  dirk 
where  it  stuck,  quivering,  with  its  point  buried  deep  in 
the  ground.  Then  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed. 
A  prayer  like  tliat  might  inspire  a  whole  nation  with  a 
thirst  for  action ;  might  instil  valor  even  into  the  dis- 
couraged troops  of  France !  It  was  the  outpouring  of  a 
spirit  too  highly  excited  for  its  own  endurance.  The 
burning  words  fell  fi'om  her  lips,  like  sparks  from  heated 
steel ;  each  glowing  sentence  is  sounding  in  my  brain, 
even  yet,  like  the  voice  of  a  war  trumpet.  A  creature 
like  that,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  discouraged  soldieiy, 
would  accomplish  more  by  her  feai'less  eloquence,  than 
whole  armies  arre}'ed  for  battle,  i^nth  the  thoughts  of 
former  defeat  freezing  up  their  courage." 

**  This  strange  eloquence  must  be  contagious,"  said  the 
youth  coldly,  fixing  a  keen  and  suspicious  look  on  the  face 
of  the  Jester.  "  Thou  art  not  wont  to  waste  words  to 
no  purpose,  even  in  thy  seeming  folly.  To  the  point  at 
oDce.  What  wise  project  hast  thou  framed,  touching 
this  fiery  maiden  7  Mark  me-— one  who  has  defended  the 
honor  of  her  sovereign,  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  is  no 
game  for  meaner  followers !" 

"  I  know  that  full  well,"  replied  the  Jester,  humbly, 
"  nor  do  I  seek  to  mate  with  eagles,  though  tliey  be  found 
in  kites'  nesu." 
A  cloud  ditappaarad  from  the  brow  of  the  youth.  "  It 
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is  weD,"  he  said,  in  a  kinder  tone.    "  Now  unfold  thy 
project,  for  some  scheme  thou  had'st,  I'm  certain." 

The  Jester  drew  his  stool  close  to  the  feet  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  unfolded  his  design  in  a  low  and  rapid  speech. 
A  rich  glow  gatheixsd  in  the  cheeks  of  the  youth,  his  eye 
brightened,  and  he  now  and  then  interrupted  the  speaker 
with  broken  exclamations  of  pleasure.  By  degrees,  the 
Jester's  voice  became  lower  and  more  insidious  ;  as  he 
proceeded,  a  frown  darkened  the  face  of  his  raastei-,  and, 
more  than  once,  he  started  back  with  an  angiy  exclama- 
tion. Then  he  would  graduaUy  inchne  his  head,  and  his 
deepening  color  told  how  skilfijly  the  subtle  adviser  was 
plaj-ing  upon  his  passions.  As  if  earned  away  by  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  the  Jester  at  length  spoke  aloud 
in  a  firm  voice. 
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"There are  women,"  he  said,  "whose  Uves  are  as  a 
quiet  stream ;  passions  may  disturb  them  for  a  moment, 
as  winds  ruffle  tho  hmpid  waters,  and  then  their  Kfe 
pasaes  on  as  quieUy  as  if  no  evil  had  oppressed  them, 
even  as  the  stream  resumes  its  glassy  smoothness,  when 
the  breeze  which  disturbs  it  is  hushed.     With  such,  joys 
or  sorrows  never  penetrate  beyond  the  surfece  of  the 
heart,  the  core  remains  untouched  and  impei-vious.  There 
are  others-«nd  this  damsel  is  one— boU  and  visionary, 
with  the  energies  of  men,  joined  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
weakest  woman ;  with  passions  and  aspirations,  which, 
once  lighted,  bum  on  for  ever  and  ever,  till  the  heart  is 
consumed   by  its  own  unquenchable  desires.      Excite 
these  energies  and  this  tenderness,  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  creature  is  fonned  such  as  this  damsel  may  be  made :  a 
lion  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  a  dove  in  the  bosom  of  one 
on  whom  she  lavishes  afl'ection;  a  being,  who,  once  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  love  or  glory,  wiU  concentrate  her 
strength  and  contend  with  difficulty,  danger,  and  even 
death,  but  who  will  never  yield  tiU  her  object  is  accom- 
plished.    To  win  such  love,  to  awaken  such  powers,  is  a 
task  worthy  even  of  thee,  my  master.     But  beware  of 
arousing  them  for  a  slight  purpose;   of  trifling  with  a 
beart  like  that,  for  the  simple  amusement  of  a  day;  it 
wouU  be  like  uncapping  Vesuvius,  to  be  amused  by  the 
sparkle  of  iu  flames,  and  the  rush  of  its  burning  lava. 
Leave  her  here,  in  tho  solitude  of  her  own  green  valley, 
to  indulge  the  fiery  strength  of  her  nature  by  curbing 
traveUers'  horses,  and  breaking  young  colts ;  or  take  her 
hence,  as  I  but  now  proposed,  place  her  among  the  sol- 
diery, and  make  ono  more  mighty  effort  to  arouse  the 
energies  of  France."     Here  the  Jester's  voice  again  sunk 
to  an  under  tone,  he  spoke  long  and  earnestly,  appai-cntly 
explaining  with  more  minute  exactness,  the  project  which 
occupied  his  mind. 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  the  youth,  at  length,  as  his  wily 
servant  arose  to  depart,  "  but,  on  thy  life,  be  prudent 
and  secret." 

The  Jester  promised  obedience,  and  left  the  apart^ 
ment.  After  leaving  the  ruin  he  proceeded  to  the  hot- 
tehy,  where  he  had  left  Agnes  SotreU.  He  held  a 
protracted  interview  with  her,  and  then,  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  off"  toward  Vancouleurs.  It  was  deep  in  the 
wght  when  he  returned,  with  his  horse  in  a  foam,  and 
with  a  heavy  bundle  tied  to  his  saddie-bow. 

To  be  eoniinued. 


Reader  mine,  hast  thou  ever,  in  thy  mortal  cogita- 
tions, been  tempted  to  indulge  in  feelings  of  compassion 
or  contempt  for  those  of  thy  race,  who  may  appropriately 
be  termed  Elderly  Genilcmcn  T  Or  hast  thou  ever,  in 
contemplating  thy  possible  destiny,  shnink  from  this  par- 
ticular part  of  thy  lot  as  from  a  period  bereft  of  all  com- 
fort, and  the  ver\'  acme  of  human  ills  ?  If  so,  I  beseech 
thee  to  take  shame  and  confusion  of  face  to  thyself,  for 
thou  art  aheady  con\icted  of  tho  very  climax  of  human 
folly.  I  will  scarcely  believe  thou  art  able  to  discern  "  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw." 

Rest  thee  in  thy  Cretanism,  and  I  wU,  if  go  be  there 
is  stuff"  enough  m  thee,  essay  to  convince  thee  of  thy 
great  error,  and  to  enlighten  thee  as  to  the  many  privi- 
leges thou  art  sriU  to  enjoy:  or  of  which,  perchance,  thou 
mayest  already  have  begun  to  partake,  albeit  uncon- 
scious of  thy  felicity. 

First,  let  us  review  the  successive  periods  of  thy  life, 
each  with  its  peculiar  and  not  to  be  avoided  perils,  and 
veiily,  thou  vfilt  perceive  that  as  thou  hast  approached 
this  haven,  tliy  felicity  hath  increased. 

Look,  then,  at  thy  firm  and  well-turned  limbs,  (for  the 
Elderly  GenUeman  hath  no  experience  in  the  shrunk 
pantaloon,)  thy  well  formed  foot,  which  thou  art  wont  to 
display  in  the  best  of  Day  and  Martin's  polish;  thy 
cheek,  with  its  strong  manly  lines,  which  thou  art  fain 
to  consider  as  evidences  of  thought  and  force  of  charac- 
ter, a  position  firom  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  dislodge 
thee;  thy  whiskers,  scarcely  sprinkled  with  grey,  and 
matching  the  short  curly  locks  that  mantle  thy  high, 
rather  intellectual  looking,  brow—for  no  other  word  will 
suit  thee,  suggestive  as  it  is  of  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  a  whole  Pantheon  of  Gods  and  Goddesses— thy  brow 
then,  which  thou  hast  fondly  persuaded  thyself  is  no 
mean  counterpart  to  that  of  Napoleon,  (a  harmless  phan- 
tasy, in  which  thou  mayest  freely  indulge ;  elderly  gentle- 
men do,  or  ought  to  look  intellectual.)     Look  at  all  this, 
and  then  consider,  I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  wast  once  a 
"  sprawling  babe,  mewling  and  puking"  in  the  arms  of  thy 
nurse,  thy  bare  feet  and  shapeless  legs  kicking  back  and 
forth,  to  the  most  disreputable  of  all  sounds,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  nothing  certain,  beingneithcr  lQnguagc,bark  nor  mew, 
neither  a  low  nor  a  squeal,  bnt  that  nondescript  of  aU 
sounds,  a  baby  cry. 

Then  think  of  thy  bald  head,  and  dropsical  checks, 
and  that  aperture  in  lieu  of  a  mouth  distended  to  its 
largest  possible  dimensions,  exhibiting  thy  red,  toothless 
gums  and  quivering  tongue,  aU  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  emitting  the  before  spoken  of  sounds,  that  delight  none 
but  thyself,  and  two  nameless  objects,  who  witness  the 
operation  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 

Thy  very  cheek  tingles  vrith  shame  at  the  recital,  but 
I  am  not  yet  done.  I  will  suppose  thou  hast  passed 
through  all  the  preliminary  steps  to  walking;  that  thou 
hast  looked  interesting  upon  all-fours ;  that  mama  has 
been  duly  pufled  and  hauled,  mortified  and  emixptured; 
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that  a  reasonable  number  of  visitors  have  been  shocked 
and  bored  by  the  evidences  of  thy  existence,  and  the  pre- 
cocity of  thy  genius ;  that  thy  nose,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  thy  person,  hath  been  suitably  bumped,  producing 
developments  as  yet  unclaimed  by  Phrenology ;  and  that 
thoU  art  able  to  walk  at  an  angle,  something  less  than 
thirty  degrees.  And  here  thoti  hast  reached  a  most  im- 
portant era,  in  the  hbtory  of  thy  Ufe.  Thou  hast  become 
the  subject  of  serious  debate.  A  solemn  and  most 
important  council  has  been  held  in  thy  behalf.  Thy 
gymnastic  feats  have  become  no  longer  endurable,  and 
thy  vaultings,  albeit  in  perfect  innocency,  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  Thy  tunios  are,  therefore,  to  be  discarded, 
and  thou  art  to  appear  in  the  panoply  of  thy  sex.  Great 
is  thy  rejoicing — great  thy  anxiety— great  thy  impatience ^ 
To  thee  it  is  a  day,  "  big  with  the  fate  of  Csesar  and  of 
Ho 


me 
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NoHr  behold  thyself  making  stmdxy  ambitioiXs  attempts 
to  balance  thy  dumpy  figure  upon  one  foot,  while  the 
other  is  to  be  thrust  into  what  is  termed  a  pair  of  trotr- 
sers.  I)ost  mark  thy  chuckling  face,  red  with  exertion, 
thy  shapeless  hands  clingtbg  to  the  apron  of  the  female 
Vulcan,  who  is  to  encase  thee  in  the  armor  of  manhood  ? 
All  wiU  not  do ;  and  thou  art  unceitsmoiliously  hoisted 
hito  her  lap,  while  thy  extremities  are  thrust  in  one  after 
another,  and  tliou  art  hoisted  up  and  down,  and  shaken 
in  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  pillow  into  its  case. 

The  suit  is  completely  filled ;  where  it  might  have  been 
too  tight  in  one  place,  the  fat  is  squeezed  to  where  it  is 
too  large  in  another ;  and  now  thou  art  deposited  upon 
the  floor,  resembling  much  a  meal-bag  filled  to  burstings 
Nor  is  this  all.  I  must  detail  thy  whole  shame,  for  thou, 
even  thou,  quiet  and  well>bred  as  thou  now  most  assuredly 
art— didst  clap  thy  iat  hands  upon  thy  well-filled  corpo* 
ration,  and  straddle  thy  short  legs  and  strut  about  the 
room,  thy  arms  trussed  up  for  the  better  display  of  thy 
person,  with  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  new  Militia 
Captain,  or  a  young  capon  lately  fledged ;  and  this  too, 
while  mama  looked  on  with  infinite  delight,  cousins 
shouted,  and  elderly  aunts  wiped  their  spectacles,  showed 
their  straggling  teeth,  and  laughed  till  tlieir  eyes  ran 
over.  Rejoice,  oh,  Elderly  Gentleman,  that  these  days 
of  thy  shame  are  past  forever! 

I  vnW  not  dwell  upon  the  times  of  thy  boyhood,  when 
thou  didst  snivel  on  the  road  to  school,  with  "  shining 
morning  face,'*  bearing  in  thy  innocent  hands  a  permit 
for  a  sound  flogging,  in  lieu  of  an  apology  for  thine  ab- 
sence ;  nor  dilate  upon  the  times  when  thou  wert  perched 
upon  a  platform,  squeaking  at  the  top  of  thy  lungs,  and 
with  most  triumphant  emphasis, 

**  You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage." 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  unseemly  and  uncomfortable 
application  of  the  birch,  nor  of  the  sonorous  and  discor^ 
dant  sounds  that  accompanied  the  ceremony.  Let  these 
pass— pass,  too,  when  thy  chivalry  made  it  legal  for  thee 
to  dodge  corners,  and  go  all  the  tray  round  Robin  Hood's 
bam,  lest  thou  shouldst  encounter  some  gingerbread 
champion,  who  technically  owed  thee  a  "hiding."  These 
are  amongst  the  trials  thoQ  most  encounteri  ere  thou  art 


qualified  to  enjoy  the  "  oHum  cum  dignitate  "  of  tho 
Elderly  Gentleman. 

But  I  see  thee  again,  like  Tasso's  young  Rinaldo,  the 
down  is  beginning  to  shade  thy  chin,  and  thoa  art  given 
to  star  gazing;  thou  dost  rave,  what  thou  wouldst  fain 
should  be  considered  poetry ;  art  addicted  to  moonlight 
serenades,  while  thy  teeth  are  chattering  in  thy  head,  and 
thy  mistress  is  unconsciously  snoozing  under  seven  woollen 
night-caps :  dost  sigh  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  chest,  to 
indicate  a  heart  somewhere  in  that  region,  and  roll  thy 
eyes,  like  a  goslin  in  a  thundef-tempest.  All  in  vain ;  she 
will  wed  the  rich  soap-boiler  oter  the  way,  and  leave  tliee 
and  thy  fine  speeches  to  find  their  way  with  other  lost 
things,  to  the  land  of  limatics,  even  the  Moon. 

But  let  Us  have  done  Ti'ith  these  horrors — let  me  no 
longer  shock  thy  sensitive  nei*ves,  by  dwelling  upon  what 
may  not  be  recalled,  what  thou  couldst  not  indeed  have 
escaped— ihey  are  the  natural  penalties  of  thy  existence  .^ 
I  will  pass  over  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  thy  folly 
and  disgrace,  and  suppose  thee  at  last  safflly  landed  in 
this  haven  of  rest,  this  Eldorado  of  human  life. 

From  henceforward  thy  existence  is  a  privilege^jjji^ne. 
Thou  needest  consult  no  will  but  thtne  olvn.  Now,  thou 
mayest  truly  be  said  to  repose  "  under  thine  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  thee  afraid."  Who 
taketh  umbrage  at  the  language  of  tlie  Elderly  Gentle- 
man? Who  disregitrdeth  his  cotincil,  or  slighteth  his 
reproof?  Not  one.  Young  maidens  smile  upon  him 
without  rieprehension,  and  matrons  take  him  by  the  ann 
and  lead  him  to  the  most  desirable  places,  desirable  as 
well  for  the  comfort  of  the  body,  ais  for  the  gratification 
of  the  mind.  Who  would  not  be  aai  Elderly  Gentle- 
man? 

My  friend,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  is  the  very  ideal  of  an  El- 
derly Gentleman.  His  manners  haVe  a  dash  of  the  olden 
time;  that  is,  he  raises  his  hat  to  a  lady,  and  inclines  his 
body  with  the  most  elegant  air  in  the  world.  His  voice 
is  distinct,  but  inclining  to  be  low ;  he  thinks  the  loud, 
boisterous  manners  of  modern  beaUx,  the  very  height  of 
the  vulgar.  His  coat  is  black  and  well-fitted :  and  I  ob-- 
serve  he  always  tvears  a  ring  upon  the  first  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a 
lady— an  old  flame  of  his— whom  he  still  \-isits,  and  regu- 
larly presents  her  increasing  family  with  Christmas  and 
New-Year's  gifts. 

He  is  partially  a  bon  vivant,  and  tips  his  old  Madeira' 
with  a  free,  generous  air,  that  would  seem  to  say,  I  am' 
no  cynic,  but  obey  the  apostolic  injunction*  "  take  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake."  But  as  fot  "  infirmities," 
he  is  never  ailing.  His  feet  are  never  pinched  with  tight 
boots^  nor  does  he  need  to  go  with  half  a  dinner,  because 
of  the  tightness  of  his  w^stbands. 

I  have  seen  him  recline  in  his  elbow-cliair,  "trith  his 
feet  upon  the  fender,  but  he  generally  rises  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  visitors^  I  never  knew  him  to  spit  in  the  grate, 
nor  is  he  guilty  of  that  disgusting  English  fashion,  of  spit" 
ting  in  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

He  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies  of  every  age ; 

'  little  children  anticipate  his  coming  with  great  deUghtf  for 

he  has  always  something  kind  to  say  to  them,  and  not 

uofrequently  presents  them  with  some  coveted  toy.    His 
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Judgment  is  ccmsklerpd  excellent,  and  no  oam  of  his  ac- 
quaintance would  think  of  engaging  in  any  enterprise, 
without  first  consulting  his  opinion— for  should  a  ftiluxe 
be  the  result,  ten  to  one  it  would  be  charged  to  the  omis- 


sion. 


But  I  belioTO  my  friend  never  appears  to  better  advan- 
tage, than  when  in  the  society  of  young,  laclies ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  never  better  pleased  than  when 
thus  engaged.  I  observe  in  addressing  them,  he  not 
unfreqoently  pats  them  on  the  shoulders,  by  way  of  lend- 
ing emphasis  to  what  he  is  saying ;  an  iuiocent  liberty 
which  never  gives  offence  as  coming  from  him ;  though  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  the  eyes  of  a  lover  looking  dag- 
gers at  a  privilege  he  himself  was  too  chicken-hearted  to 
claim— perhaps  my  friend  observed  the  same  thing,  and 
it  may  be,  the  trifle  became  of  more  value  from  that  sin- 
gle circumstance.  Be  that  as  it  mayj  ho  rarely  parts  with 
a  pretty  girl  without  a  valedictory  kiss,  and  I  have  often 
remarked  that  his  taste  is  very  nice  in  these  matters,  it 
being  altogether  superfluous  to  perform  the  operation 
upon  an  ugly  face. 

But  I  must  stop,  for  Mr.  Grreenleaf  would  be  greatly 
shocked  should  he  discover  what  I  have  been  doing/  I 
think  he  would  die  at  the  very  idea  of  being  in  print,  fin- 
he  adherM  to  the  belief  that  such  things  are  never  done 
without  tlie  cognizanoe  of  the  original,  and  that  no  man 
of  sense  ever  did,  or  ever  will  appear  as  an  author, 
unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity  of  one  kind  or  other. 

Now  let  me  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  to 
which  thou  art  entitled  as  an  Elderly  Gentleman. 

Thine  oddities  of  whatever  kind,  are  not  only  to  be  frett- 
ed with  indulgence,  but  will  be  looked  i^pon  as  quite 
agreeable  and  necessary  to  thy  individuality.  Thou  may- 
est  be  gruff  or  trbane,  loqnacioiis  or  ta^dtilm,  and  each 
will  be  considered  equally  proper,  and  suiting  thy  condi- 
tion. Tlmy  character  is  supposed  fixed,  and  be  it  what  [ 
it  may,  no  radical,  even  were  he  as  daring  4s  Luther 
himself,  ^vill  presume  to  interfere  with  thy  established 
habits.     Tio  one  will  attempt  to  make  thee  over. 

Thy  bon  mots  will  be  patiently  heard,  and  duly  appfe- 
ciate^— i£  stale,  they  wxU  become  current  as  having  been 
repeated  l)y  thee.  Thy  moralizing  will  be  oracular,  and 
tiidu  shouslcist  gesticulate  slowly  in  order  to  add  weight  to 
what  mi^ht  otherwise  appear  commoti-place.  It  is  dijr 
privilege  to  say 

*****    "an  andiaputed thing, 
In  ■ucli  a  solemn  way,'' 

Uwt  it  shaU  pass  for  wisdom,  profound  as  his  who  had 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  all  knowledge,  albeit  he 
was  led  to  confiBss,  that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit*" 

Thou  mayest  ask  thyself  to  dinners,  more  especially  if 
thou  givest  dinners  in  return,  mayest  introduce  whist  and 
cribbege,*mayest  talk  of  the  weather,  and  even  of  thine 
own  rfaeunaiism,  and  not  be  noted  a  bore}  presuming 
thou  hast  courage  to  do  this,  knowing  the  prescriptioos 
that  will  be  showered  upon  thee— knowing  how  maiden 
ladies  will  bring  thee  catholicons  and  lineaments,  and 
more  than  hint  at  that  judicious  recipe  of  the  kiny  of 
Istael,  m  infirmities  gathered  about  him/ 
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Now,  also,  it  is  optional  with  thee,  whether  to  reply  to 
things  said  in  thy  presence,  or  even  addressed  to  thyself. 
Thoii  mayest  roll  up  thine  eyes,  give  a  whiff,  reply,  or 
be  utterly  silent,  as  may  best  suit  thy  pleasxu«,  the  capaci^ 
ty  of  thy  understanding,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  citse ; 
and  be  assured,  whatever  thou  doest,  will  be  pronounced 
the  best  thing  possible,  all  things  considered. 

Thoa  mayest  husband  thy  knowledge,  and  retail  it  with 
a  sparce  hand,  for  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  things 
aro  familiar  to  tho  Elderly  Grentleman,  and  thy  silencb 
passes  unsuspected.  It  will  be  well  for  thee  to  read  a 
few  old,  rare  authors,  and  quote  therefiiiom,  and  thy  en^ 
dition  will  be  placed  beyond  dispute. 

Over  ancl  above  all,  in  addressing  the  young  of  thy 
acquaintance,  by  all  means,  commence  by  sitying,  "  youQg 
man,"  oi' "  young  woriian,"  it  makes  what  thou  mayest 
thereafter  say,  more  impressive,  and  fills  them  with  suitai- 
hlb  respect  for  thyself,  the  wisdom'  and  value  of  thy  coun- 
sels, and  tho  sogeness  of  thy  conclusions,  as  well  as  a 
proper  and  most  desiiiable  sense  of  their  own  inferiority* 

But  I  must  have  done,  for  dwelling  upon  this  beau 
ideal  of  human  life  has  so  far  lessened  the  value  of  all 
other  periods,  that  even  at  the  risk  of  irreverence,  I  am 
led  to  exclaim^ 

^  fly  swif^r  round  ye  wheels  of  time, 
And  briar  the  welcome  day." 


Original. 

Happiness. 

tY  THK  RKT.   J.   H.   CLIHCH: 

"  Maw  never  is,"  the  pibet  sings; 

"  But  always  to  he  blest." 
Ihen  say  wherein  the  hidden  springi/ 

Of  Happiness  may  rest  \ 
If  in  the  pleasures  sense  bestows, 

Then  suriely  unto  some. 
Exempt  from  worldly  pains  and  wo^ 

Trae  happiness  should  come: 


If  in  xhe  pleasures  of  the  mi^d 

Bliss  builds  its  h^cyon  nest, 
Ah!  wherefore  do  we  never  find 

Some  who  are  truly  blest  T— 
If  in  the  heart's  de^^  cells  it  lietf 

Whence  feeling's  fountains  pltfy,' 
tVhy  live  not  sb'me  in  ecstacies 

Through  life's  long  simmier  day  f 

Oh!  Passion's  joys  are  fleet  as  fair-^ 

The  mind  its  sorrotirs  feels — 
And  oft  the  darkling  cloud  of  care 

O'er  the  heart's  sunshine  steals ; 
Unmingled  bliss  dwells  not  on  earth, 

Then  let  us  look  above, 
Where  eveiy  woe  of  human  birtir 

Is  lost  in  perfect  love. 
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SKETCHES    BT    L A M P - L I G H T . 


Original. 
SKETCHES  BY    LAMP-LIGHT.— NO.  L 

BT  JOHN   NEIL. 

THE  NEWLY-JfAKRIED  MAN. 

'*  As  I  live,  there  she  goea  now !  Look !  look !  The  veiy 
woman  I  told  you  so  much  of.  The  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture, and  the  most  of  o  oh,  hang  it !  I've  no  patience 
with  you  newly-married  men!  Why  don't  you  look, 
Greorge,  hey?" 

"Well,  Harper,"  yawning,  and  turning  languidly 
toward  a  group  of  fashionably-dressed  women,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  passing  out  of  some  church,  auction,  or  fair 
in  the  neighborhood,  **  well,  Harper,  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
look — which  is  the  lady?" 

"  Which  ?  How  can  you  ask,  after  seeing  that  step, 
and  carnage,  and  the  sw^aying  of  those  white  ostrich- 
feathers,  and  the  cast  of  that  magnificent  drapeiy,  and 
the — zounds  and  death!  what  ails  the  man t" 

"  Harper — Harper !  it  were  as  much  as  your  life  is 
worth — " 

"  So,  so,  waked  up  at  last,  are  you  ?  Pale  as  death  at 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman,  married  though  you  are, 
and  newly  married  too— actually  muttering  in  your  sleep ! 
0n3  would  believe  you  rehearsing  a  speech  for  the  jury, 
in  a  capital  case,  or  acting  M aclieth  in  the  dagger-scene, 
to  look  at  your  hands,  your  attitude,  your  eyes — to  see 
you,  as  you  stand  there,  with  your  lips  moving,  and 
sweat — ay,  Geoi^,  big  drops  of  sweat — standing  upon 
your  forehead !" 

"Harper — Harper!"  gaspmg  for  breath  and  playing 
with  his  fingers,  and  trying  to  smile,  "  you  have  no  idea 
who  that  woman  is,  hey?" 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Nor  whether  she  is  married  or  unmarried  f" 

"  Maid,  wife,  or  widow  ?     No." 

"  Your  hand,  my  dear  fellow !  Fve  wronged  you.  I 
had  an  idea  that  you  were  desperate  and  wicked  enough 
—but  no  matter^— how  could  I  have  been  such  an  ass?" 

"  Nothing  easier  in  the  world — for  a  married  man. 
But  I  say  though,  George,  thera  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a 
•—of  a — what  d'ye  call  it  ? — ^you  men  that  make  poetry, 
and  speeches,  and  wry  faces,  and  do  tragedy  in  the  pub- 
lic streets — a  kind  of  a  wiy^/rry  here,  hey?" 

"  Rather.  But  before  I  explain  that  mystery,  my 
friend,  there  are  two  or  three  questions,  if  you  please, 
that  must  be  answei^." 

"  Must  be  answered,  hey !     And  by  whom  ?" 

"By  you,  Harper." 

"  Mutt  V* 
Must,  Harper,  muri.  I've  no  time  for  ceremony." 
Nor  I  neither,  George :  and,  tlierefore,  although  I 
don't  much  like  your  manner,  nor  your  look,  nor  your 
language — you'll  excuse  me,  but  my  notion  is,  that  you 
are  rather  too  fond  of  the  Park  and  the  Bowery,  for  a 
married  man,  hey  ?  rather  too  much  given  to  the  melo- 
dramatic, for  every-day  people — ^to  out-Heroding  Herod, 
on  small  occasions — to  Cook-ing  Kean^  where  both  are 
out  of  place.  However,  as  I  said  before,  although  I 
don't  much  like  your  way  of  popping  the  question,  still, 
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out  of  mercy— sheer  mercy— to  your  eamestneaft  aad 
waywardness—" 

"  To  the  point.  Harper,  to  the  point !  My  wayward- 
ness win  not  bear  trifling  with,  just  now." 

"  Very  well ;  to  the  point  then.  Propound  your  ques- 
tions, keep  your  temper,  and  after  you  are  satisfied,  we'll 
have  a  bit  of  a  blow  up,  if  you  say  so ;  and  if,  on  die 
whole,  it  should  appear  expedient,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances— ^hey?" 

"  With  all  my  heart !  Are  you  acquainted  vith  that 
woman  T" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  her  ?" 

"  Never. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  saw  her  ?" 

"Three  months,"  counting  his  fingers,  "five  days- 
two  hours,  and  a—"  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  and  about 

"  No  trifling,  if  you  please." 

"  I  am  particular,  because  you  are.  I  saw  her  first, 
as  you  may  remember,  for  I  told  you  of  it  the  very  next 
day,  on  the  fourth  of  July  last  past." 

"  And  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  that  the  woman  we  just 
saw  tinning  that  comer,  is  the  very  woman  that  Millar, 
the  profligate  scoundrel,  a{^)eared  so  infatuated  with  ?" 

"The  same.  He  grows  more  and  more  infatuated 
every  hour ;  he  follows  her  every  where — ^by  Jupiter ! 
there  he  is  now !     I  knew  he  could'nt  be  far  off." 

"Harper!"  struggling  with  himself,  and  tremblings 
with  suppressed  rage,  as  if  undetermined  whether  to 
follow  the  parties  or  not.     "  Harper !" 

"Bless  my  heart,  George,  what  ails  you?  Are  you 
iU?" 

"  Harper!  Have  you  seen  any  thing  like  encourage- 
ment on  her  part?" 

"  Can't  say  I  have,  George.  But  then,  you  know,  the 
fellow's  reputation'— *' 

"  The  puppy  !** 

"  I  say  nothing  about  his  wealth,  and  courage,  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  nor  do  I  care  much  about  his  gende- 
ness,  and  smoothness,  and  perseverance — ^they  are  all 
well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  his  reputationf  that's  die 
thing !  The  poor  creature's  '11  never  stand  that,  you 
know !" 

"  His  reputation  for  what  ?" 

"  For  what !  Why  for  success,  to  be  sure ;  for  being 
such  a  favorite  with  the  most  prudish  and  cautious  of  our 
fashionable  women— -for  being  so  faithful  and  so  trust- 
worthy !  Ah,  my  friend,  there  lies  the  danger,  after 
all!" 

"  Danger,  indeed !  The  misenible,  effeminate  wretch ; 
how  can  a  full  grown  woman  stomach  such  a  tiling! 
Were  I  a  woman,  it  appears  to  me  I  should  quite  as  soon 
fall  in  love  with  a  girl  upon  the  stage,  rigged  out  as 
Romeo  or  Hamlet." 

"  Nevertheless,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  my  fears." 

"  Your  fears !     How  ?     What  ?" 

"  I  am  afiraid  these  very  things  have  had  their  influence 
with  that  lof^-looking  creattire  we  saw." 

"Afraid,  hoy?  And  wherefore — wherefore?  Tell 
me  why  you  are  afiraid  ?" 
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**  BleM  my  sou],  how  ea^^er  you  are !" 

"  Let  me  know  the  wotst,  my  friend— the  veiy  wont— 
i  can  bear  it." 

"  You  can  bear  it !  Why,  what  on  earth  have  you  to 
do  with  the  business,  hey  7  You— a  married  man—mar- 
ried, as  you  yourself  assura  me,  to  the  loveliest  woman  I 
ever  saw .'" 

"Oh,  my  friend— " 

"  Zounds,  man,  don't  wring  my  hand  off!  Augfa — au — 
angb '    It  reminds  me  rather  too  much  of 

*  The  desperate  frrasp  thy  frame  mifrht  feel 
Throayh  treble  bars  of  brass  or  steeL' " 

"  Harpei^— Tom — I  cannot  bear  this." 

''Bear  what?  Why  don't  you  eocplaan  yours^?  Here 
am  I,  boxing  all  round  the  compass,  to  find  out  some- 
thing, which  two  words  from  you  would  clear  up,  I  dare 
say ;  and  yet,  for  want  of  a  little,  a  very  little— not  moie 
than  half-arthimble-full— -of  that  common  sense,  which 
you  twit  me  with  having  so  much  of,  you  leave  me  to 
guess  all  sorts  of  things  to  your  disadvantage." 
To  my  disadvantage !  How  ? ' ' 
Let  you  know  the  worst,  hey  t  the  very  worst  7  You 
can  bear  it,  hey  f  And  pray,  sir,  what  business  have  you 
—a  married  man— to  know  the  worst  of  any  other  woman 
alive,  but  your  own  wife  ?     Have  a  care,  George." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I — I — "  getting 
embarrassed,  **  I  had  an  idea  that  you  meant  something 
more  than  you— that  you  knew  more— that  is  to  say— diat 
you— in  shor^*" 

"  Exactly.  And  then,  what  business  have  your-a  mar^ 
ried  man,  as  I  said  before,  newly  married  too,  and  married 
to  luch  a  lovely  woman — what  business  have  you  to  talk 
sboQt  what  you  can  bear,  on  account  of  any  other  woman, 
hsy  7     Answer  me  that,  will  you  7" 

"  Yon  are  right,  my  friend ;  it  was  very  foolish  of  me, 
and  must  have  appeared  exceedingly  strange  to  you." 

"  You  may  weU  say  that.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  did'n't 
b^in  to  think  yoii  were  jealous." 

"  Jealous !     I !     I  hope  you  don't  imagine,  sir—" 

"  But,  beware !  Beware  of  jealousy,  saith  lagc^ 
}iontMt  lafo  J" 

"'Sdeath  and  fury,  man!  What  mean  jrou  by  this 
ribald  triifiing?" 

"  Hoiiy-toity  I  You'd  better  izy  for  a  birth  at  Bartlemy 
Fair. 

« What  a  terrible  thing  to  be  fsther-in-law. 
To  a  most  magnificent  three  tailed  bashaw  T*' 

"  Harpei^^Tom  Harper    don't  drive  me  mad  7" 
*'  Mad !  You're  mad  now,  mad  as  a  March  hare !   Not 
satisfied  with  the  unquestioned  monopoly  of  one  beautiful 


am! 


"  Unquestioned,  hey?     True-*true— what  an  ass  I 


"  Ex-actply,  as  I  said  before,  ex-act-ly— them's  my  sen- 
timenu !  By-the-way,  George,  when  do  you  mean  to  let 
me  see  her,  as  you  have  promised,  face  to  face,  at  your 
own  sapper-table  7  I  don't  half  like  this  being  acquaint* 
ed  with  such  a  glorious  creature  at  second-hand.  But,  to 
finish  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Here  are  you  now,  a 
married  man,  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth,  if  you  are  to 
hs  believed,  in  tho  actual  poasenion  and  «yoymaat— as 


u 


tt 
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you  men  of  the  law  say— of  the  handsomest  woman  to  be 
met  with  hereabouts ;  yet,  some  how  or  other,  for  soma 
reason  or  other,  actually  jealous  of  the  favor  vriuch  another 
handsome  woman  thinks  proper  to  lavish  upon  a  fellow 
you  happen  to  hate  most  cordially." 

"  Hate  I  No,  indeed,  the  poppinjay .'  No,  no  ;  at 
the  most,  I  only  despise  him  just  enough  to— well,  well, 
no  matter." 

"  Of  a  truth,  Solomon  was  more  than  half  right,  when 
he  said  that  jealousy  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave." 

''  And  love— OS  strong  as  death  /" 

''Bravo I  bravissimo!  That  would  be  worth  half-a- 
dosen  rounds  to  you,  at  a  Fourth  of  July  recitation.  And 
love  as  strong  as  death,  hey  7  Bravo !  bcavissimo !  Hear, 
hear,  hear! 

"  Have  done  writh  you  nonsense,  will  you  7" 

**  Yes — when  you  have  done  with  yours,  and  answered 
my  question." 

What  question  7" 

What  question !  WeU,  hang  me  if  I  don't  begin  to 
believe — almost — that  you  are  afraid  to  have  me  see  your 
Mrife7" 

"Afraid!  of  what 7  of  whom?  of  which?" 
Not  so  much  of  her,  perhaps^— no,  no,  I  dare  say  not 
of  me,  Tom  Harper— your  old  good-for-nothing, 
baldpated,  single  fnend,  that  seems  to  play  double  to 
every  body." 

"Pshaw!" 

"  I  say,  George,  you've  cracked  her  up  so  much  and  so 
long,  I  hope  she  isn't  hump-backed— or  deaf— or  blind 
of  one  eye,  hey  7  Does'nt  squint,  does  she  7  Oh,  ho ! 
you  are  getting  serious,  are  you  7" 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Come  this  evening  at 
six— it  is  now  half-past  four,  you  see." 

"  Capital !  But  I  say,  George,  maybe  you  never  met 
with  the  story  of  a  roan,  who  was  so  very  proud  of  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  so  very  confident  of  his  own 
hold  upon  her  affections,  if  not  of  her  vutue,  that  he 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  till  he  had  subjected  her,  under  the 
greatest  possible  disadvantages,  to  tho  admiration  of  a 
dear  friend^— just  such  a  fellow  as  I  am,  to  a  T — a  frosty- 
pated  old  bachelor?" 

"  What  a  coxcomb  you  are,  to  be  sure !  And  what 
was  the  result?" 

"Oh,  you  must  read  the  story  for  yourself.  Youll 
find  it  in  the  Spectator,  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Vi- 
car of  Wakefield,  I  forget  which ;  but  the  result  was  just 
what  might  have  been  expected,  to  a  proud  and  beautiful, 
a  tempted,  and  a  slighted  wife.  My  maxim  is— never 
be  too  sure  of  ourselves,  nor  of  others,  and  where  people 
withstand  temptation,  be  sure  to  give  them  the  whole 
credit  of  it.  But  you  husbands  have  no  idea  of  this,  I 
believe.  You  depend,  afler  all,  a  thousand  times  mote 
upon  yourselves  dun  upon  your  wives— ^pon  their  lope 
for  you— and  your  power  over  them ;  as  if,  in  point  of 
fact,  you^ver  thought  of  their  virtue,  or  faith,  nor  cared 
a  snap  fior  the  resisting  power  they  may  happen  to  be 
blessed  with,  as  high-minded  women." 

"Indeed!"  Fulling  out  his  watch— "At  six  precisely, 
you  know.    Stay^-^here  is  one  question  mora." 

"WeU,  what  is  it?' 
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"  Yoa  spoke  of  your  feon.  Have  you  any  reaton  to 
believe  that  Millar  is  encouraged  f" 

"  Oh,  ah ! — allowed  to  hope,  you  inean  ?" 

**  You  understand  me." 

"  Why,  ita  the  first  place,  though  I  never  saw  any  de- 
cided encouragement,  as  I  have  told  you  ah-eady,  yet, 
whenever  I  see  her,  I  am  sure,  that  he  isn't  far  off;  and 
that,  you  know,  looks  a  good  deal  like  an  arrangement,  or 
understanding,  or  a—"  nodding. 

"  Or  an  assignation,  hey  ?** 

"  How  bitter  you  are !  Why,  if  the  lady  were  a  mis- 
tress of  your  own,  you  couldn't  beai  it  worse  \  and  tlien, 
no  longer  ago  than  last  Friday,  I  saw  them  riding  together 
in  his  ci«am-colored  barouche :  and  to  tell  you  the  tru&, 
my  dear  fellow,  her  magnificent  India  shawl,  luid  sky  blue 
bonnet,  and  snowy  feathers,  cut  a  famous  flourish  there,  I 
promise  you.'* 

"  Last  Friday ! — are  you  quite  sure  T" 

"  Yes^  perfectly  sure." 

"  And  what  time  o'  day  was  it  t" 

"In  the  afternoon,  about  four,  I  should  think.  You 
returned  from  Philadelphia  the  next  day,  I  believe." 

"  About  four,  hey  t"  musing;  *'  oh,  but  he's  a  precious 
yilkin !  And  sherT-well  may  she  be  called  a '  beautiful 
mischief;'  but  Til — I'll— I've  made  up  my  ifan^ — I'll — " 

"  What  are  you  muttering  now,  hey  ?" 

"  I'll  do  suck  things — what  they  are,  I  know  not— " 

"  As  Shakspeare  says.  But,  George,  a  word  vnthyou. 
I  hate  mystery,  and  I  don*t  half  like  this  agitation,  and 
paleness.  One  would  think  you  were  about  making  your 
maiden  speech,  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

"Of  life  and  death,  hey?  It  it  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  my  fiicnd." 

"  George  Elsworth !  Let  me  be  serious  "vith  you.  It 
(cannot  be  that  you  are  involved  with  that  woman  your- 
self?" 

"Sir!" 

"  Oh,  yon  peed  nt  trouble  yourself  to  Sir  me.  But  just 
answer  my  question,  virill  you?  If  it  be  true,  George, 
that  you — a  married  man — a  man  of  exalted  virtue,  as  I 
have  always  believed,  notwithstanding  your  whims  and 
follies  about  the  stage — ^the  husband  of  a  young,  lovely 
and  faithful  wife— are  so  vn:etchedly  infatuated  with 
pother  woman,  as  to  be  made  unhappy  by  the  attentions 
that  are  lavished  upon  her-r-stpp;  stop!  where  now — 
what's  yoinr  huny  J" 

"  No,  sir.  Who  said  any  thing-  about  another  woman  ? 
Ay,  sir,  and  who  that  live»  dares  to  qjiestion  her  faith? 
At  six  preciselynrrfor  your  li^,  sir,  let  ma  not  be  disap- 
pointed." 

"Gone,  hey i  Actually  gone!  Sir,  sir,  sir?  Going, 
going,  gone !  For  your  life,  sir,  let  me  not  be  disappoint- 
ed !  There's  an  invitation  for  you ;  or  was  it  only  a  chal- 
lenge ?  No,  sir,  ril  see  you  hanged  first,  and  your  beautiful 
wife  with  you.  Beautiful !  I  don't  believe  her  eyes  are 
mates.  I'd  wager  a  tcifle  she  limps,  now ;  or  has  }ost  all 
her  teeth ;  or  is  most  confoundedly  warped !  So  much 
^or  marrying  in  a  hurry — getting  your  fingers  nipped, 
while  you're  trying  to  steal  the  bait.  Ah,  here  ha  comes 
pgain !    Well,  what  now  ?" 


"  I  have  returned  to  make  sure  that  I  understood  yoa 
aright.    You  have  seen  them  together,  yon  say  f " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  have  you  evei^— a— a — " 

"  No,  I  never,  as  Beppo  says." 

*.'  You  know  what  I  mean,  Harper." 

"  Not  I,  faith." 

"  Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  a— a — that  is  to  say 

»  g  i>have  you  ever  seen  any  thing  Uke  familiarity  be- 
tween them  ?  any  appearance  of  a  good  imderstanding-, 
hey?" 

"  Can't  say  I  have.  Precious  little  understanding  be- 
tween them  both,  I  should  say ;  though,  when  they  passed 
me  in  the  barouche,  I  thought  her  manner  rather  free— 
rather— ^ot  an  unmarried  woman." 

"  Free,  hey — rather  free  for  an  umnarried  woman.  But 
if  she  were  a  married  woman,  Harper  ?" 

"  Why  that,  to  be  sure,  would  alter  the  case.  We 
might  not  blame  her  so  much,  then,  ibv  casrying  those 
beautiful  ostrich  feathers,  and  that  princely  shawl  with 
such  an  air." 

"  Bold,  hey— rather  saucy  and  free  ?" 

i*  Rather.     And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  George,  notwithi* 
standing  her  beauty,  I  did'nt  much  tike  her  manner ;  she 
had'nt  altogether,  somehow,  the  air  of  a  gentlewoman." 

tf  Zounds  and  death,  sir !     What  do  yon  mean  ? " 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut  man,  what's  to  pay  now  ?" 

^i  Not  the  air  of  a  gentlewoman  I  She !  I'll  tell  yon 
what  'tis,  my  friend,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  you 
know ;  but  for  any  body  to  tliink  of  saying  that  of  a — of 
ar--of  a— «f  the  woman  we  saw  there,  why  its  downright 
blasphemy."  ^ 

"  Well,  if  you  are'nt  the  strangest  fellow !  Of  course, 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  take  a  deep  interest 
in  her ;  and  yet,  you  don't  mind  her  being  rather  free,  and 
bold,  and  sauoy,  so  that  she  carries  it  like  a  gentle- 
woman!" 

"  You  are  right,  Harper.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
her,  and  I  do  take  a  deep  interest  in  her,  the  deepest  that 
man  ever  took  in  woman." 

"  Greorge  Elsworth !  I  pity  you — from  my  soul,  I  pity 
you !  This  may  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  you  and 
to  yours :  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  deal  fi*ankly  with 
me?  If  you  are  entangled  in  any  way  with  that  lovely, 
though  most  imprudent  woman,  be  she  married  or  unmar- 
ried—eh, you  breathe  freely  again— marrte<2  or  tinmar' 
riedf  I  say,  it  matters  not — you  are  married,  and  that's 
enough — ^wake  up  from  your  delusion ;  tear  yourself  away 
from  her,  and  for  ever,  or  you  are  lost !" 

"  Tear  myself  away  from  her !  Oh,  my  friend,  if  you 
but  knew  her,  if  you  had  but  seen  her  face,  you  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  name  such  a  thing." 

"  Her  face — man  alive !     Why.  what  should  put  it  into 
your  head  that  I  have'nt  seen  her  hce  V 
"  You  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  No  such  thing.     I  told  yott  I  had'nt  spoken  to  her; 
that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  lier,  that  I  had  no  idea  who 
or  what  she  was,  whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow.'' 
"  And  that  you  say  now,  hey  ?" 
"To be  sure  I  do." 
"  But  yoa  have  aeen  her  face—" 
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"Ay."  1 

"  Should  yoa  know  it  afiiln  T" 

*'  Amon^  a  milUoik** 

<^  So,  flo,**  musing,  "  then  I  must  pUy  the  game  very 
differently.     How  sholl  I  get  off,  though  V* 

"  Think  of  your  wife,  Elsworth — of  your  chiHr— of 
yourself;  think  of  your  duty  to  your  fellow-man^->4o  your 
Maker!  I  see,  I  rejoice  to  see,  that  straggle  going  on 
within  you.  Oh,  that  your  higher  and  better  nature  may 
triumph !" 

**  Of  my  wife,  hey !  Of  my  child !  Oh,  man,  man ! 
Aat  I  should  be  so  ensnared,  like  a  fool !  I,  that  have 
withstood  so  much ;  I,  that  have  battled  with  such  tempta- 
tions and  trials ;  borne  up,  year  after  year,  against  «uch  a 
load  of  discouragement.  Oh,  that  I  should  live  to  be  the 
slave  of  a  wanton—the  father  of  her  child !" 

**  Horror  and  shame !  You  cannot  be  serious,  George ! 
You  are  not  in  your  right  senses,  I'm  afraid.'* 

."  I  do  not  know  that  I  am ;  but  this  I  know — this  I  feel 
•--^hat  I  am  weary  of  life.  Stay,  I  had  forgotten :  I  shall 
not  be  at  home  this  evening.  I  have  just  remember^  an 
en^^agement,  of  a— of  a — professional  nature,  It  is  the 
fifteenth,  hey,  Tom?" 

"  No,  the  fourteenth." 
Saturday,  though  ?  " 
No,  Friday." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  Friday  or  Saturday  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth,  its  all  the  same." 

"  So  I  perceive,  and,  therefore,  some  other  time,  as  you 
say.  I  understand  you,  Elsworth.  Why,  how  yon  trem- 
ble !  Take  my  arm,  will  you,  or  let  me  call  a  coach." 

"  No,  you  are  mistaken,  my  friend— exceedingly  mis- 
taken. I  have  been  chilled,  chilled  to  the  heart,  by  the 
sudden  change  of  weather,  and  I  really  am  under  an  en- 
gagement :  and  if  you  were  to  come  this  evening,  you 
would  see  nobody  at  home  but  my  wife,  and  you  might 
iSnd  her  out  of  temper." 

"  Out  of  temper,  George  ?" 

**At  my  absence,  you  know;  low-spirited,  and  poor 
company;  and  so,  some  other  evening,  if  you  please — 
«fter  this  week.  Last  Friday  afternoon,  you  say,  about 
four  o'clock  T" 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  man  ?  Oh,  ah,  yes — I 
vmderstand  you  now.  But  beware,  Geotge,  beware ;  it 
may  be  a  question  of  Hfe  and  death  to  you,  as  I  said  be- 
fore— to  you  and  to  your  wife.  Think  well  before  you 
liazard  another  step." 

**  To  my  wife,  sir  1     Oh,  true,  true." 

"  Remember  what  I  say.  If  you  are  the  father  of  a 
child  you  dare  not  acknowledge ;  if  you  are  entangled 
with  that  woman,  so  that  you  caxmot  break  off  at  once, 
and  for  ever;  you  had  better  be  in  your  grave,  and  the 
sooner  the  better — fifty  fathom  deep—" 

"Ay,  deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded.  Fare- 
weD!" 

"  Grone !  Actually  gone,  before  I  could  say  farewell  to 
him,  or  take  his  hand  once  more,  and  for  a  moment  only, 
with  the  feeling  of  other  days,  when  George  Elsworth  was 
among  the  purest  of  the  pure,  as  timid  as  a  young  girl, 
ud  ntteriy  beyond  the  suapidoa  of  such  things.  Won- 
ierful  >    And  heri  am  I,  left  to  find  oat  the  meaning  of 
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the  change.  Just  to  think  of  it!  One  of  the  mosttruly 
virtuous,  high-minded,  and  excellent  creatures  you  ever 
saw,  dead  in  love  with  his  own  vrife,  newly^married, 
hop^iilly  pious,  and  looking,  too,  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  mouth:  and  yet^  so  distractedly  fond  of 
another  woman— a  married  wonuui,  I  dare  say^-tobUxid- 
ly  infatuated  with  her,  although  he  acknowledges  himself 
that  she  is  no  better  ttaok  she  should  be.  Oh,  these 
men— these  men !  these  married,  mairied  men !  Upoo 
my  word,  I  begin  to  believe  myself — ^I — myself^ — Tom 
Harper,  the  notorious  T«m  Harper,  to  be  just  about  as 
good  as  the  best  of  them;  with  all  their  smooth  speeches 
and  smoother  looks,  and  modest  carriage  of  the  eyes,  and 
snivelling  through  the  nose.     Good  bye— I'm  off." 

CHAPTER.  II. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  and  so  you  mean  to  be  qidte  tpeecbr 
less?" 

"Quite." 

"  Fray,  tell  me,  what  troubles  yon  7" 

"  Nothing  troubles  me,  Harriet.  I'm  beyond  the  reach 
of  trouble  now,  or  nearly." 

"  Ah,  how  delighted  I  am.    And  yet,  yoor  looks  and 
the  tone  of  your  voice,  my  dear  husband,  are  not  ha}f  so 
encouraging  as  your  words." 
Really,  I  wonder  at  that." 

You  are  overworking  yourself.    Your  ambition  will 
destroy  you,  George,  your  sympathies  carry  you  too  far." 

"  No,  Harriet,  I'm  only  fatigued  and  worried—" 

"  And  very  absent,  love,"  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"  See  how  you  have  heaped  the  sugar  into  your  cup,  tiU 
the  tea  is  all  running  over  on  the  table." 

"Havel?" 

"  Have  you,  dear.     Can't  you  see  faac  yourself?    And 

then,  too,  you  have'nt  asked  for  the  baby." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  bow  is  it  vrith  the  dear  child  ?" 

"  What,  George,  is  that  all  ?     Indeed !  how  is  it  with 

the  dear  child?" 

**  Well,  Harriet,  what  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"What  more!  Nothing!  What  mon,  George?" 
coming  up  to  him,  and  parting  the  damp  hair  firom  hia 
lofty  and  imperious  fbrehrad,  and  kissing  him  with  revo*  * 
rent  affection,  as  she  seated  herself  on  his  knee,  without 
observing  that  he  shrunk  from  her,  and  trembled  and 
turned  away  his  mouth.  "  What  mora !"  and  the  teara 
came  into  her  eyes.  "  Have  you  foigottm,  George,  that 
the  poor  baby  will  never  go  to  sleep  contentedly,  tiU  he 
has  had  a  kiss  firam  father;  and  yet,  here  you  are  you 
that  are  always  so  punctual — remaining  away  two  fu|l 
hours  afker  the  regular  time,  till  we  are  obliged  to  send 
the  poor  Uttle  thing  off  to  bed,  crying  and  sobbing  to  see 
father,  as  if  his  heart  would  break ;  and  then,  after  you 
get  here,  not  a  word  of  tnquiiy,  or  explanation,  or 
excuse—' 
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«Ofe;rc«fe,  Harriet?" 

"  Pardon  me,  dear,  it  was  never  so  before.  SomeUring 
must  have  happened  to  you.  I  am  afraid  you  take  too 
string  an  interest  in  that  unhappy  woman,  you  are  so 
pale  and  so  absent  i  and  then,  how  your  temples  throb ! 
and  the  sweat  stands  in  large  drops  about  your  moittbn* 
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down,  Pompey,  down!— «iid  your  long  black  hair  it 
wringing  wet,  you  see." 
"Harnett" 
"WeU,dear.'' 
**  Let  me<Me  the  behy,  once  mwe    " 

"Once  more!  Why,  what  it  the  meaning  of  thit ? 
What  ailt  yon^-you'll  frighten  me  to  death,  Gborga  !*' 

"  Let  me  tee  the  baby,  will  you?  I  have  tome  buti- 
nett  to  look  after,  that  mutt  be  attended  to  before  I 
tleep." 

"  To-night.'  You  are  not  going  out  again  to-n^:ht, 
are  you?" 

"I  mutt." 

"  And  how  long  do  you  mean  to  be  away  ?" 

"  It  it  altogether  uncertain.  Pray,  bid  the  nurte  bring 
the  little  fellow  here." 

"Certainly,  deai^-certainly,  if  j^ou  detirs  it;  but  he 
hat  been  asleep  not  more  dian  half  an  hour,  and  I  have 
had  to  much  trouble  with  him,  thit  whole  afternoon,  that, 
to  tell  the  trutli,  dear,  Vm  afraid  he  it  going  to  be  ill :  hit 
eyet  look  heavy,  and  be  doetn't  breathe  naturally." 

**The whole  afternoon^  Harriet?"  watching  her  coun- 
tenance in  breathlets  anxiety. 

"  Nay,  George,  there't  no  occasion  for  tuch  alarm ;  at 
the  wortt,  it  may  be  only  teething,  or  a  tlight  cold ;  but 
the  poor  little  fellow  hat  not  been  out  of  my  lap  tince 
three  o'clock — till  the  nurse  returned  and  put  him  to  bed." 

"And when  was  that?" 

*' After  teven." 

"  So  that  from  three  to  teven,  that  child  hat  never  been 
out  of  your  lap,  hey?" 

"  No,  dear,  not  for  five  minutet  together.  But  why  do 
you  look  at  me  so  ?  and  why  breathe  as  if  you  were  cho- 
king f  There  it  really  no  ground  for  teriout  apprehen- 
tion,  dear," 

"  By  Heaven  I  will ! — be  quiot,  tir  I— tie  down,  tir ! 
Harriet,  I  wish  you  would  have  that  dog  turned  out  of  the 
room ;  he  appears  to  understand  every  thing  we  say." 

"  I  have  thought  so  more  than  once,*  dear.  Is  he  not  a 
wonderful  creature !"— going  to  the  ^fbor  and  calling  him 
out.  "  He  and  ^  nurse  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighboriiood ;  by  the  way,  dear,  I  shall  have  to  change 
chat  giii,  I'm  afraid,  and  yet,  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  her 

np. 

"  Sorry  to  give  her  up,  hey  ?  I  don't  wonder  at  that; 
It  were  enought  to  break  one's  heart." 

"  Pho!  how  extravagant  you  are !  but  yon  don't  hear  a 
word  I  tay." 

"  Yet,  yet,  I  thould  be  very  torry  to  give  hw  up,  weryl 
but  there't  no  help  for  it,  now !" 

"  Indeed !  then  you  know  all  about  it,  my  dear?" 

"  I !— " 

"  Itu  a  great  pity;  to  beandfid  and  ao  melancholy—" 

"  Yet— beautiful  at  death." 

"What  an  idea!  So  beautiful,  however,  that  if  we 
ditcharge  her,  the  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
another  j^ace." 

Oh,  I  underttand  you.     You  are  tpeaking  of  the 
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"  To  be  tore  Iim;  and  you— ^  whom  wera  yeu  tpetk* 
Ingimylove?" 
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No  matter,  now.  Antwer  me  one  question,  will 
you  ?"  locking  his  hands  together!  leaning  toward  her,  and 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whitpor.  "  That  India  thawl  of 
yours— why  do  you  not  wear  it  more  frequently  ?  Ah ! 
—and  why  do  you  color ,  Haxriet?" 

"Do  I?  To  teU  you  the  truth,  dear,  I  am  half 
athamed  to  wear  it." 

"  Half  athamed  to  wear  it !  and  why,  pray  ?" 

"  Because,  under  pretent  circumttancet,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  well  afford  it." 

"  How  to  ?  The  thawl  being  your  own,  and  the  giik  of 
your  wealthy  uncle,  what  have  our  pretent  circumttancet 
to  do  with  it  7" 

"  Much,  my  dear  hutband,  much.  Others  may  not 
know  that  the  shawl  was  a  gift  from  our  uncle,  and  I 
have  an  idea— perhaps  I  am  wrong— that,  at  a  lawyer, 
your  ttanding  would  be  none  the  better  for  having  your 
wife  i4)pear  in  Broadway  with  a  thousand  dollar  shawl 
flung  over  her  shoulders ;  it  would  be  no  help,  I  am  sure, 
to  a  man  of  butinets,  and  why  it  thould  be  to  a  man  of  the 
law,  who  certainly  ought  to  be  a  man  of  butinett,  I  can* 
not,  for  the  life  of  me,  imagine." 

"  Worthy  of  all  commendation,  Harriet." 
Ah,  my  dear,  dear  hutband !  how  like  yourtelf  that 
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is!" 
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But  stay— more  seriously— look  me  in  the  hce,  Har- 
riet.    Was  that  your  only  reaton  ?  " 

"  No,  George,  it  was  not." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  now,  if  you  please,  not  only  the  truth, 
but  the  whole  truth.    Ah— your  color  changes !" 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it,  Geoi-ge,  I  will ;  but  the  subject  it 
very  painful  to  me,  and  I  would  much  rather  be  excuted." 

"Teart,  too!  There  mutt  be  tomething  to  conceal; 
teart  and  tobt !  and  a  hiding  of  the  face;  oh,  Harriet!" 

"  No,  no,  George — no,  no.  On  tecond  thought,  I  caur 
not  tell  you ;  I  dare  not." 

"  Woman ! — wife !— Harriet  Elsworth ! — tpeak  if  you 
hope  to  bear  that  name  another  day  without  reproach. 
Speak!" 

"  That  name  without  reproach !  the  name  of  Harriet 
Eltwoith!  Why,  what  hat  happened  to  you!  What 
have  you  done,  George !     Are  you  beside  yourself  7" 

"  What  have  /done,  hey  ?  Harriet,  look  at  me.  At 
a  dying  man,  I  adjure  you !  by  all  your  hopet  of  mercy 
here  and  hereafber,  I  abjure  you  to  tpeak  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth,  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  Before  it  is  too  late  ?     Merciful  Heaven !" 

"  Harriet  Elsworth  "—pointing  to  a  clock  on  the  man* 
tie-piece  — "I  have  no  time  for  words.  Within  five 
minutes  we  are  apart,  and  apart  for  ever — ^mark  me— ^or 
ever  and  ever!  unlett  I  have  the  whole  truth  from  your 
ownlipt." 

"  Oh,  George !  that  it  thould  over  come  to  thit!  But 
you  thall  have  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  only  pro- 
mite  me,  not  to  quarrel  with  the  wretch ;  only  promite 
me  that,  my  dear  hutband." 

"  I  have  no  promitet  to  make— and  you  have  but  three 
minutet  left— look,  look !  Say  that  you  have  betrayed 
mo— deceived  and  betrayed  me,  and  I  thall  be  tatitfied." 

"  Harth  language  that,  my  dear  hutband,  but — " 

"  Woman  of  mitchief !     Call  me  not  your  hutband, 
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tin  joa  hare  aiuwered  me,  as  upon  oatb— ^o  you  h^ar  f 
at  upon  oath  /—-see !  see !  there  are  but  two  minutes 
left—less  than  two--bareIy  one  and  a  half!** 

"You  will  drive  me  frantic,  George!  But  if  nothing 
else  will  satisfy  you,  nothing,  but  the  avowal  that  I  have 
betrayed  you,  as  well  as  deceived  you,  though  I  do  not 
well  understand  what  you  mean,  stUl»  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  I — that  I — " 

*•  Words— words— wofds ! — to  the  point!"  eyeing  to 
die  clock — "  only  half  a  minute  more." 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  most  be  so,  I  home  both  deceived  and 
betrayed  you." 

*'  And  yet,  your  trembling  is  all  over  now— iind  your 
tears;  and  a  something  of  outraged  innocence — a  sort  of 
generous  indignation  has  taken  the  place  of  that  pale 
agony  I  saw  but  a  moment  ago.  Oh,  woman ! — what 
are  yon  made  of  7  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face — 
me,  your  injured  hnsband  7" 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  trulih,  George,  I  don*t  see  the 
necesAty  of  making  such  afuss  about  the  thing;  it  is  bad 
enough  to  be  sure— but  it  will  be  your  own  &ult,  you 
know,  if  it  goes  any  further." 

"Indeed!" 

"  And  though  I  acknowledge  I  did  wrong,  my  dear,  since 
you  take  it  so  seriously ;  still,  as  I  did  so  with  the  best 
intentions,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  hush 
the  matter  up  for  both  our  sakes,  and  for  that  of  our 
family." 

Thunder  and  lightning,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  7" 
I  mean  just  what  I  say,  George." 

"  Don't  call  me  Greoiige,  if  you  wouldn't  drive  me  to 
blow  my  brains  out  on  the  spot." 

"  How  unreasonable  you  are !  but,  perhaps,  you  would 
like  to  hear  the  particulars  7" 

"The  particulars,  hey 7 — Oh,  certainly,  madam,  cer- 
tainty— the  particularsy  by  all  means. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  understand  you ;  but  in  the 
hope  that  I  may,  by  and  by,  after  this  terrible  paroxysm 
has  ^one  off,  I  will  try  to  satisfy  you,  that,  in  concealing 
the  circumstance  as  I  have,  I  did  no  more  than  I  believed 
to  be  my  duty,  knowing  yoiu'  hot  and  imperious  temper, 
and  your  sworn  hatred  of  that  wretch,  Millax^-^" 

"  Millar  7 — The  very  man  himself,  as  I  Uve !     What — 
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whew    cw— ew !     Unmatchable  impudence!     Did  ever 
mortal  hear  the  like  7" 

"So  I  say,  my  dear.  I  may  have  done  wrong,  but  I 
determined  from  the  first,  never  to  mention  a  word  of  the 
matter  to  you,  until  he  had  left  the  country,  or  was  entire- 
ly beyond  your  reach  in  some  way ;  and  how  on  earth  it 
sboold  have  reached  your  ears  at  all,  is  most  astonishing  to 
me,  unless  he  communicated  it  himself,  as  he  threatened 
to  do  at  the  time.  Gracious  me  I  What's  the  matter 
with  the  man  7  Why  you  appear  completely  bewildered." 

"  Not  at  all,  madam.  And  so  he  threatened  to  commu 
meats  the  particttlan  himielf,  did  bet" 

"Yes,  George," 

"At  the  time,  hey  7" 

"Yes,  George." 

"  Well,  madam,  proceed  if  yoo  please.  Oblige  me 
with  all  the  particulars — the  when-^where— and  how; 
or  must  I  trouble  Mr.  Millar  for  them,  at  yov  xequest  7" 


"By  no  means,  George.  After  we  have  talked^ie  mat* 
(er  over  coolly  together,  I  am  in  hopes  you  may  be  brought 
to  regard  the  whole  afiair  as  quite  unworthy  of  your  notice 
—and  Millar  too." 

"  Well,  by  all  the  stars !  if  this  impertmWile  hardi- 
hood is  not  past  my  comprehension !" 

"  What  a  scene  for  the  stage,  hey  7" 

"  For  the  stage  7— say  rather  for  the  scaffold,  madam !" 

"  Oh,  you  take  the  matter  too  seriously — you  do  indeed, 
my  dear.  However,  to  the  particulars.  After  Mr. 
Millar  was  put  aside  for  you— nonsuited,  as  you  called  it, 
I  remembei^-4ie  seemed  to  lay  it  to  heart  exceedingly  • 
so  at  least,  I  was  told  by  many  that  knew  him ;  and  fear> 
ing  his  temper,  and  his  reputoHonn-^ !  how  wild  you 
look!— ^I  most  carefully  avoided  him,  till  the  fourth  of 
July  last,  when— why,  George,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  7  Lean  your  head  on  me,  dear.  Well,  on  that  day, 
you  were  in  the  country,  if  you  recollect,  all  the  afternoon, 
and  I  went  over  to  Mary's  to  tea;  well,  and  so— after  tea 
I  stepped  out  for  a  moment  with  her,  and  we  got  separa- 
ted near  the  Battery,  and—" 

"  Well,  madam — and  he  wasthere,  hey  7" 
"Yes,  my  love;  and   it  so  happened  diat  we  were 
thrown  together  for  a  few  minutes." 

"Very  prettily  expressed,  upon  my  word!— thrown 
together^  were  you  7  But  how  7— in  what  way  7— Were 
you  riding  with  him  7" 

"Riding  with  him 7" 

"  Yes,  madam — riding  with  him,  in  his  cream-colored 
barouche,  with  your  magnificent  India  shawl,  your  sky- 
blue  bonnet,  and  your  snowy  ostrich  feathers !" 

"  And  so,  you  have  heai-d  it  all,  hey  7  ha !  ha !  ha !  the 
best  part  of  the  story,  my  dear,  wasn't  it  7  Well,  then,  as 
there's  no  longer  any  danger  of  a  quarrel  between  you,  I 
see  no  reason  for  keeping  you  in  the  dark  another  hour. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  impudence  in  all  your  life ! 
And  then,  too,  just  to  think!  if  you  had  been  a  jealous- 
pated  fool,  and  got  hold  of  the  story  wrong  end  first,  how 
completely  that  bad  man's  ptuposes  would  have  been  an- 
swered—a duel— a  death,  in  all  probability— ^and  your 
wife's  name  in  all  the  newspapers !  Oh,  my  dear  hus- 
band !  if  such  a  thing  hod  happened,  how  could  I  ever 
have  forgiven  myself  7  Do  you  blame  me  now,  dear-— 
now  that  you  know  all  7" 

"  All— what  do  you  mean  7" 

"  Do  you  blame  roe  now,  for  not  mentioning  the  affront 
which  he  appears  to  have  put  upon  me,  at  first,  by  mistake? 
Mary  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  we  consuUed  together, 
and  agified  to  conceal  it  from  you.  Do  you  blame  me— 
can  you,  for  refusing  to  wear  that  shawl  again  in  public, 
or  even  the  bonnet  and  feathers  7  And  when  I  found  out, 
as  I  did  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world,  that  he  had 
actually  got  a  woman  to  personate  me— nlixipped  her 
once  at  our  door,  afier  she  had  been  riding  with  him  in  that 
cream-coloved  barouche,  one  day  last  week  when  we  httd 
all  gone  over  to  the  Jersey  shore,  expecting  you  to  meet 
us  on  your  return  from  Philadelphia— that  he  provided 
her  with  a  shawl  precisely  like  mine,  and  bonnet  and 
feathers  like  mine,  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  me 
throw  mine  away,  the  spiteful  wretch !— it  ovmot  be  tine 
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that  she  actually  entered  the  house^that's  impoMible, 
you  know — the  house  being  shut  up  at  the  time — and  that, 
in  thortf  he  had  been  wicked  and  base  enough  to  employ 
this  creature — a  woman  of  rather  free  manners,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  though  very  beautiful,  I  am  told,  to  dress  like 
me,  to  personate  me,  and  to  ride  about  with  him,  when 
you  were  known  to  be  at  Philadelphia. — Do  you  wonder 
now,  George,  or  can  you  blame  me,  when  these  things 
came  to  my  knowledge,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  did, 
without  allowing  me  to  perceive  their  drift— can  you  blame 
me  for  eoneeeUing  them — for  not  betraying  you  to  danger, 
perhaps  to  death-^or  deceiving  you  by  false  pretences, 
when  you  wished  me  to  go  abroad  more,  and  kept  won- 
dering why  I  did  not  wear  that  shawl  and  bonnet  you  like 
flomuch?" 

"  Harriet !  give  me  your  hands— both !  both !  and  let 
me  look  into  your  eyes  I" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  husband !  You  can  have  no  idea  what  a 
load  is  taken  off  my  heart !  How  happy  it  makes  me,  to 
feel  that  you  know  all  these  things,  and  are  able  to  look 
upon  them  as  I  do — as  the  pitiful  vengeance  of  a  profligate, 
who  has  no  hope  under  heaven,  but  for  a  kind  of  news- 
paper notoriety." 

"  Harriet,  as  you  value  all  that  woman  holds  dear  on 
earth,  answer  me  one  single  question— 4t  is  but  one." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  dear." 

"  Have  you  been  abroad  this  afternoon  ?— have  you  left 
the  house  at  all?" 

"  No— not  for  a  single  moment.  I  have  not  even  passed 
the  door  since  I  ported  with  you  at  breakfast." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  woman  you  suppose  to  have 
personated  you  7" 

**  Never ;  but  I  lave  heard  of  her  two  or  three  times." 

"Do  you  know  of  anodier  shawl  in  the  world,  like 
yours  ?" 

**  No ;  and  from  what  uncle  Joe  said,  when  he  gave  it 
to  me— you  know  it  was  made  on  purpose,  and  the  pattern 
was  entirely  new — I  did  not  believe  there  was  another  in 
llie  world,  till  Mrs.  Forsyth  saw  this,  and  told  me  it  was 
exactly  like  mine,  though  she  tliought  it  rather  brighter- 
colored,  and  larger,  and,  if  any  thing,  a  little  handsomer." 

"  Oh,  Harriet !" — covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  Kte- 
rally  gasping  for  breath,  and  staggering  to  the  open  win- 
dow— "  oh,  my  wife,  my  poor,  patient,  injured,  and  faith- 
ful wife !" 

"My  husband!  my  husband!  'oh,  my  husband!" 
shrieked  the  poor,  half'distracted  wife,  rushing  to  his  help, 
followed  by  Pompey,  as  frantic  as  herself;  but  her  hus- 
band pushed  her  away  at  one  moment,  and  then  held  her 
at  arms'  len^  at  another,  and  then  drew  her  up  to  his 
bosom,  crying  and  laughing  by  turns,  and  the  dog  yelping 
and  barking,  tiU,  just  in  the  midst  of  die  confusion,  some- 
body knocked  at  the  door,  it  flew  open,  and  in  tumbled 
Harper,  head  first,  and  rushing  up  to  Elsworth,  seized  the 
unhappy  man  by  both  hands,  and  swearing  that  he  was 
delighted  to  see  him  alive,  and  that  after  they  had  separa- 
ted, he  had  his  misgiving^-^w,  wow,  wow !— "  Be  quiet, 
■ir!" 

**  Better  shut  the  window,  man,"  cried  a  watchman  be- 
low. 

"  Come  along,  Joth|thflit*s  no  ooncemo'yoani)  Menu 


to  be  nothin'  but  a  fiunily  aHair,  arter  oil — kiss  and  fnnds, 
hey?" 

The  window  was  flung  down  about  the  quickest — the 
curtains  dropped,  and  Harper  went  on  with  his  stoiy/ 

**  After  I  had  got  half  way  over  the  ferry/'  said  he/  "  it 
happened  to  enter  my  head,  for  the  first  time,  that  you 
were  out  of  your's — stark,  staring  mad,  my  dear  feUow, 
and  that  I  was  a  great  blockhead  for  leaving  you ;  and  so 
back  I  went  at  a  hard  gallop,  and  have  been  hunting  after 
you  a  full  hour,  up  one  street,  and  down  another,  until,  ac 
last,  here  I  am,  you  see !  odds  bobbs !"— bow,  wow,  w^ow ! 
"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  I  didn't  observe  you  before.  Mrs, 
Elsworth,  I  presume  7" 

"Yofl  pretumet  heyt"  growled  forth  thte  be^deffed 
husband,  who  had  been  trying  for  fidl  five  minutes  to  keep 
himself  between  Harper  and  his  wife,  and  to  get  her  away 
before  he  could  see  her  face—- a  shifting  shadow  of  cloud 
and  sunshine — of  decided  tope  and  terrible  misgiving 
upon  his  forehead  still—Hmd  poor  Pompey  bobbing  about, 
hither  and  thither,  in  the  most  evident  perplexity,  as  if, 
like  master  like  man,  he  was  quite  undetermined  whether 
to  fly  at  the  stranger's  throat,  or  jump  into  his  lap  for  joy. 

"  Madam,"  said  Harper, "  I  really  do  not  pretend  toknoW 
where  I  am,  nor  hardly  what  my  own  name  is,  nor  could 
say  whether  I  am  in  my  senses,  or  not,  but  of  this,  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  your  husband  there— my  excellent  friend, 
George  Elsworth — is  out  of  hts ;  and,  tlifereforc,  taking  ft 
for  granted — from  what  I  have  heard  him  say  of  you,  every 
day  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  everj-  hour  of  the  day,  when 
we  have  happened  to  be  together-^that  you  ore  his  wife,  I 
shall  not  wait  for  a  formal  introduction." 

"  Not  so  much  as,  by  your  leave,  Tom,  hoy  ?— one  word, 
if  you  please.  Tell  me,  both  of  you — are  you  strangers  to 
each  other?  Nay,  nay,  Harriet,  never  shake  yoiir  finger 
at  me,  nor  color,  nor  pout.  I  am  finding  my  way  back  to 
the  shore ;  and  every  step  counts  now.  Are  you  stranger^ 
or  not-^perfect  stiangers  ?" 

"  We  were,  not  five  minutes  ago." 

"  My  dear,  I'm  half  ashamed  of  you,  I  declare ;  recof 
lect  yourself." 

"  Don't  ciy,  Harriet.  Did  you  ever  see  her  face  before/ 
Tom?" 

"  Never,  in  all  my  life." 

"  Never  in  all  your  life !  That's  it ! — rum-te-iddity  (- 
rum-te-iddi^ !"  skipping  about  the  room,  and  snapping 
his  fingers — "  rum-te-iddity — don't  laugh,  Harriet !  I'd 
rather  see  you  cry.     Rum-te-iddity !" 

"  You  monster !     What  will  Mr.  Harper  think  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Harper  thinks !  rum-te-iddi^ ! 
But  I  say.  Harper,  you  did  see  the  women's  face  in  the 
cream-colored  barouchef  hey  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  by  the  way,  that  wbb  the  only  time  I  ever  did 
see  her  face^" 

"  Indeed !  I  thought  you  saw  her  face  on  the  fourth  of 
Julv." 

**  No ;  she  wore  a  veil  then,  and  I  only  got  a  glimpse  of 
it  when  the  wind  lifted  the  lace,  and  the  lady  with  her  ap- 
peared tcr  be  threatening  Millar,  as  I  thought." 

"  Oh,  ho !— upon  my  word,  I'm  the  happiest  fellow^ 
You  wouldn't  know  her  again,  I  suppose  7" 
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No»  indMd,  except  by  her  person,  or  step,  or  style  of 
dress." 

*'Tlitt'Udo;  tii*t*s  enough!  Rum-ce-iddity !  I  insist 
on  making  you  better  acquainted,  my  love.  My  dear,  Mr. 
Harper— Tom  Harpei^-^iMr.  Haiper,  my  dear!*' 

**  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear.'* 

"  Hang  your  impudenc«,  Tom !  But  that's  so  h'ke 
him,  my  dear— free  and  easy,  you  know ;  free  and  easy 
—that's  the  way  with  Tom  rum^e^ddi^^— rump-te- 
iddity-ido !  Tragedy  or  comedy,  Harper,  all  the  same 
to  yoii,  I  see. 

"Fm  off  to-morrow,  you  know;  any  commands? 
sfaant  I  bespeak  you  abirth  at  Saddler's  Wells f" 

**  Oh,  hang  the  theatre.  I'm  tired  of  tragedy  conie- 
dy— &roe,  and  opera.  By  the  way,  though,  Harriet,  my 
love,  will  you  just  do  me  the  favor  to  bring  in  your  shawl, 
I  want  Tom  to  see  it.  He's  a  judge  of  these  things, 
aint  you,  Tom  f  Long  wldie  in  Cashmere  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere.— -You  know  Fve  long  promised  you  a  sig^t 
of  it,  hey,  Tom?" 

"  With  aU  my  heart,  my  dear  " — going  out  and  re- 
turning after  a  little  delay,  with  her  face  flushed. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear?" 

"  Why,  where  do  you  think  I  found  my  shawl  7— this 
magnifioent  shawl  that  I  keep  with  so  much  care  f — that 
I  do  not  see  perhaps  once  a  month  ?" 

"How  should  I  know,  dear?  Where  it  belongs,  I 
nope. 

"  No,  my  dear— but  I  found  it  in  our  nurse's  room, 
hanging  over  a  chair ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  aston- 
ishment, what  do  you  think  her  answer  was  the  jade ! 
Why,  that  she  had  been  playing  mama  with  it,  to 
amuse  the  baby.    Oh,  these  servants !" 

Haiper  looked  at  the  shawl,  then  at  the  wife,  and  then 
at  the  husband,  with  a  puizled  eiqiiession,  as  if  wonder^ 
iiig  what  would  happen  next. 

**  And  now,  if  you  please,  my  dear  child,  just  obUge 
me  so  fiir,  will  you,  there's  a  dear— just  so  far  as  to  order 
IB  yomr  sky  bhie  bonnet,  and  white  ostrich-feathers." 

"  A  sky-blue  bonnet  and  white  ostrich-feathers  t"  whis- 
pered poor  Harper.  And  when  they  entered  the  room, 
he  stood  staring  at  them,  as  if  an  apparition  had  started 
op  through  the  floor,  while  his  friend  stood  watching 
Isim,  and  evidently  enjoying  his  perplexi^. 

**  Well,  Geocge,  any  thing  more  T"  whispered  the  ob^ 
dieat  wife,  blushing  and  feltering  at  eveiy  step. 

"  Yes,  dear,  one  thing  more.  Just  oblige  me,  will  you, 
by  putting  on  that  bonnet  and  shawl  in  the  way  you  gene- 
rally wear  it." 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  my  deer." 

"  I  beg  you  woukl,  madam,  said  Haiper,"  not  know- 
iqg  what  else  to  say. 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  I  must ;"  and  straightway  the 
Une  bomet  and  white  ostrich^eathers  were  mounted, 
sad  the  magnifioeat  shawl  vras  flung  over  her  stately  per- 
son, as  you  may  see  the  drapery  cast  in  a  picture  of 
Panl  Vesaese,  and  there  she  stood,  trembling  with  every 
breath  she  diew,  and  coloring  to  the  eyes. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  one  thing  more.  Just  oblige  me 
by  walldag  across  the  room,  with  your  back  toward  ns, 
wiUyouf" 
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"  Why,  what  a  fool  you  are  making  of  yourself,  George, 
and  of  me,  too,"  said  the  dear  patient  wife,  walking 
across  the  room,  however,  just  as  she  was  bid. 

**  There,  sir,  there !  did  you  ever !"  cried  the  happy 
husband,  capering  after  her  and  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether vrith  delight — "  did  you  ever  /" 
No,  never !"  said  poor  Tom. 
Ever  what,  my  dear?"  inquired  the  wife. 

"  Ever  see  such  an  astonishing  resemblance." 

"Never!"  said  Tom,  beginning,  all  at  once,  to  see 
the  drift  of  the  exhibition—''  never,  in  all  my  Hfe,  except 
■in  one  single  case— the  woman  I  saw  in  the  barouche," 
fastening  his  eye  upon  the  beautiful  vrife,  with  a  puided 
expression — **  though  she  had  not  the  air  of  a  gentle- 
woman, as  I  told  you  before,  George." 

**  Exactly !  But  the  step  and  the  carriage-^he  bon- 
net and  shawl,  they  are  identical,  ar'n't  they  f " 

"Pre<ise-ly!" 

"  And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature,  hey,  Tom 
—the  most  beautiful  creature,  and  the  most  oi  a—" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  nurse  entei^ 
ed  to  whisper  something  to  her  mistress. 

Tom  bowed— «tared—«nd  then  stood  vraiting  as  if  to 
be  introduced  to  faei^-fais  head  forward— his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  breathing  so  you  might  have  heard  him  all 
over  the  house. 

The  girl  heard  him— turned  as  the  light  of  a  lamp 
flashed  into  his  face,  dropped  upon  her  knees,  threw  op 
her  arms,  and  screamed  as  if  she  was  going  into  fits. 

**  Oh,  mercy !  merey !  have  mercy  on  me !  do  not  turn 
me  into  the  streets,  and  I  will  never,  never  do  so 
again !"  cried  the  poor  distracted  thing. 

In  five  minutes  vaon,  the  whole  matter  was  cleared 
up.  To  avenge  the  slight  he  had  received,  the  unprin- 
cipled wretch,  Millar,  had  aetoally  employed  this  giri, 
and  put  her  into  Elsworth*  s  family,  and  persuaded  her 
to  personate  her  mistrpss  and  wear  her  clothes,  hoping 
to  destroy  the  character  of  the  wife,  and  sura  of  obtain- 
ing what  he  most  coveted  on  earth — a  vulgar  notoriety,  if 
nothing  more.  He  had  well  nigh  succeeded.  Another 
hour!  a  single  hour,  and  the  fiuthful  wife  and  the  affec- 
tionate husband  might  have  been  separated  for  ever. 
As  it  happened,  every  thing  was  explained  now,  even  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Harper,  who  airfmowledged  at  last, 
that  he  saw  no  great  objection  after  all,  to  a  married 
man  being  the  fiuher  of  a  child  by  a  married  woman- 
provided,  however,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  woman 
was  his  own  wife.  And  what  is  more,  within  forqr* 
eight  hours,  the  wicked  and  shameless  profligate,  Millar, 
had  judgment— not  of  death,  by  a  bullet  through  the 
head,  nor  even  of  disgrace  by  a  cowskin  laid  over  the 
shoulders  but  judgment  of  notoriety,  of  oyster-shop  and 
newspaper  notoriety,  for  intriguing  with  cast-off  cham- 
ber-maids and  milHners'  apprentices— whose  letters  he 
always  took  care  to  preserve,  and  sometimet  to  publish 
in  the  Moral  Reformer  and  Philanthropist. 


Aftictiok,  like  Spring  flowers,  breaks  through  the 
most  froien  soil  at  last;  and  the  heart  which  asks 
nothing  but  another  heart  to  make  it  happy,  will  nerer 
seek  in  vain. 
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THE    REFEREE    CASE. 


Original. 
THE    REFEREE    CASE. 

AV    OLD    OKNTLXMAN's    STORT. 
BT  ZMMA  C.   KXBURT. 

The  outlines  of  the  fbUowiog  sketch  were  related  to 
me,  by  an  aged  and  honored  member  of  a  large  family 
connexion ;  a  man  who  poniesMfl  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  legendafy  lore,  axid  whose  most  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  most  comic  tales  are  but  recollections  of  jiast 
scenes,  of  which  he  can  say,  in  the  language  of  ^neas, 
"  quorum  magna  pars  fui»" 

"  Many  years  ago,''  said  Mr.  E— ,  "  I  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  referees  in  a  case  which  excited  unusual 
interest  in  our  courts,  from  the  singular  nature  of  the 
claim,  and  the  strange  story  which  it  disclosed.  The 
plainti£f,  who  was  captain  of  a  merchant  ship  wLich 
traded  principally  with  England  and  the  West  Indies, 
had  married  quite  early  in  life  with  every  prospect  of 
happiness.  His  wife  was  said  to  have  been  extremely 
beautiful,  and  no  less  lovely  in  character.  After  living 
with  her  in  the  most  uninteniipted  harmony  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  two  daughters  were  added  to 
his  famUy,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  resume  his  occupa- 
tion, which  he  had  relinquisbed  on  his  marriage,  and 
when  his  youngest  child  was  but  three  weeks  old,  sailed 
once  more  ibr  the  West  Indies.  His  wife  who  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  him,  sorrowed  deeply  at  his  absence, 
and  found  her  only  comfort  in  the  society  of  her  children 
and  the  hope  of  his  return.  But  mcmth  after  month  pass- 
ed away  and  he  came  not,  nor  did  any  letters,  Uiose 
insufiicient  but  welcome  substitutes,  arrive  to  cheer  her 
solitude.  Months  lengthened  into  years,  yet  no  tidings 
were  ivceived  of  the  absent  husband ;  and,  after  long 
hoping  against  hope,  the  unhappy  wife  was  compelled  to 
believe  that  he  had  found  a  grave  beneath  the  weltering 
ocean. 

**  Her  sorrow  was  deep  and  heartfelt,  but  the  evils  of 
poverty  were  now  added  to  her  affliction,  and  the  widow 
found  herself  obliged  to  resort  to  some  employment,  in 
Older  to  support  her  helpless  children.  Her  needle  was 
her  only  resource,  and  for  ten  years  she  labored  early  and 
late  for  the  miserable  pittance,  which  is  ever  grudgingly 
bestowed  on  the  humble  seamstress.  A  merchant  of 
New- York,  in  moderate  but  prospering  circumstances, 
accidentally  became  acquainted  with  her,  and  pleased 
with  her  gentle  manners  no  less  than  her  extreme  beauty, 
endeavored  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  friend- 
ship. After  some  months  he  offered  her  his  hand,  and 
was  aco^ted.  As  the  wife  of  a  successftd  merehant,  she 
soon  found  herself  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, such  as  she  had  never  before  possessed.  Her  chil- 
dren became  his  children,  and  received  fromliim  every 
advantage  that  wealth  and  affection  could  procure.  Fif- 
teen years  passed  away :  the  daughters  married,  and  by 
their  step-father  were  furnished  with  every  cimifort,  re- 
quisite in  their  new  avocation  of  housekeepers.  But  they 
had  scarcely  quitted  his  roof,  when  their  mother  was 
taken  ill.    She  died  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  and  from 


I  that  time  until  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  the  widower 
had  resided  with  the  youngest  daughter. 

"  Now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  stoiy.  After  an 
absence  of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  no  tidings  had 
been  received  from  him,  the  Jirsi  husband  returned  as 
suddenly  as  be  had  departed.  He  had  changed  Us  ship, 
adopted  another  name,  and  spent  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  of  time  on  the  ocean,  with  cmly  tninsient  visits  cm 
sliore  while  taking  in  or  discharging  cai^ ;  having  been 
careful,  also,  never  to  come  nearer  home  than  New  Or- 
leans. Why  he  had  acted  in  this  unpardonable  manner 
towards  his  family,  no  one  could  tell,  and  he  obstinately 
refused  all  explanation.  There  were  strange  lunors  of 
slave-trading  and  piracy  afloat,  but  they  were  only  whis- 
pers of  conjecture  rather  than  truth.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  motives  for  such  conduct,  he  was  certainly 
any  thing  but  indifferent  to  his  family  concerns  when  he 
returned.  He  raved  like  a  madman  when  informed  of 
his  wife's  second  marriage  and  subsequent  death,  vowing 
vengeance  upon  his  successor,  ai^  terrifying  his  daughters 
by  the  most  awful  threats,  in  case  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  claims.  He  had  returned  wealthy,  and 
one  of  those  mean  reptiles  of  the  law  who  are  always  to 
be  foimd  crawling  about  the  halls  of  justice,  advised  him 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  second  husband,  assuring  him 
that  he  could  recover  heavy  damages.  The  absurdity  of 
instituting  a  claim  for  a  wife,  whom  death  had  already 
released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  earthly  laws  was  so 
manifest,  that  it  was  at  length  agreed  by  all  parties  to 
leave  the  matter  to  be  acyudged  by  five  referees. 

"  It  was  on  a  bright  and  beautiftil  afternoon  in  spring, 
that  we  first  met  to  hear  this  singular  case.  The  sunlight 
streamed  through  Ihe  dusty  windows  of  the  court  room, 
and  shed  a  halo  around  the  loag  grey  locks  and  broad 
forehead  of  the  defendant;  while  the  plaintiff's  harsh  fea- 
tures were  thrown  into  still  bolder  relief,  by  die  same 
beam  which  softened  the  placid  countenance  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  plaintiflfs  lawyer  made  a  most  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  his  client,  and  had  we  not  been  better  informed 
about  the  matter,  our  hearts  would  have  been  melted  by 
his  touching  description  of  the  retnm  of  the  desolate  hus- 
band, and  the  agony  with  which  he  now  beheld  his  house- 
hold gods  removed  to  consecrate  a  stranger's  hearth.  The 
celebrated  Aaron  Burr  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and 
we  andcipated  from  him  a  splendid  display  of  oratory. 
I  had  never  before  seen  him,  and  shall  certainly  never 
forget  my  surprise  at  hb  appearance.  Small  in  person 
but  remarkaUy  well-formed,  with  an  eye  as  quick  and 
brilliant  as  an  eagle's,  and  a  brow  furrowed  by  care  far 
more  than  time,  be  seemed  a  very  different  being  from 
the  arch-traitor  and  murderer  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  him.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever 
heard,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  modulated  it,  the  va- 
riety of  its  tones,  and  the  melody  of  its  cadences,  were 
inimitable.  But  there  was  one  peculiarity  about  him, 
that  reminded  roe  of  the  depths  of  doi'kness  which  lay 
beneath  that  fair  surface.  You  wiU  smile  when  I  tell 
you,  that  the  only  thing  I  disliked  was  his  step.  He 
glided  rather  than  walked:  his  foot  had  that  quiet, 
stealthy  movement,  which  involuntarily  makes  one  think 
of  treachery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have  never 
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met  with  afrenk  and  honorable  man  to  whom  such  astop 
was  habitual. 

"  Contraxy  to  our  expectations,  however,  Burr  made  no 
attempt  to  confute  his  opponent's  oratory.  He  merely 
opened  a  book  of  statutes,  and  pointing  with  his  thin  fin- 
gers to  one  of  the  pages  desired  the  referees  to  read  it, 
while  he  retired  for  a  moment  to  bring  in  the  principal 
fFitne99,  We  had  scarcely  finished  the  section  which 
fuOy  decided  the  matter  in  our  minds,  when  Burr  re- 
entered with  a  tall  and  elegant  female  leaning  on  his 
arm.  She  was  attired  in  a  simple  white  dress,  with  a 
wreath  of  ivy  leaves  encircling  her  large  straw  bonnet, 
and  a  lace  veil  completely  concealing  her  countenance. 
Burr  whispered  a  few  words,  apparently  encouraging  her 
to  advance,  and  then  gracefiiUy  raising  her  veil,  disclowd 
€o  us  a  fiu»  of  proud,  surpassing  beauty.  I  recollect  as 
wefl  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  how  simultaneously 
the  mnnnur  of  admiration  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  pre- 
senL  Tunoiig  to  the  plaintiff,  Burr  asked  in  a  cold,  quiet 
tone,  '  Do  you  know  thit  lady  7' 

Amtwer.  <  I  do.' 

Burr.  *  Will  you  swear  to  that?' 

Answer .  '  I  will ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  she  is  my  daughter.' 

Burr.  *  Can  you  swear  to  her  identity  7' 

Ann^er,  *  I  can.' 

Bnnr.  *  What  is  her  age  T' 

Anns^er.  '  She  was  thirty  years  of  age  on  the  twen- 
tieth d&y  of  April.' 

Burr.  *  When  did  you  last  see  her  V 

Ansu^er.  '  At  her  own  house  a  fortnight  since.' 

Burr.  '  When  did  you  last  see  her  previous  to  that 
meeting- 7' 

The  plaintiff  hesitated— a  long  pause  ensued— the 
question  was  repeated,  and  the  answer  at  length  vras, 
'  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  17 — .' 

'  Wben  she  ^-as  just  three  vireeks  old,'  added  Burr. 
'Gentlemen,'  continued  he,  turning  to  us,  'I  have 
brooghc  this  lady  here  as  an  important  witness,  and  such, 
I  think,  she  is.  The  plaintifi^s  counsel  has  pleaded  elo* 
quently  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  husband,  who  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  returned  only  to  find  his  home 
desolate.  But  who  will  picture  to  yon  the  lonely  virife 
bending  over  her  daily  toil,  devoting  her  best  years  to  the 
drudgery  of  sordid  poverty,  supported  only  by  the  hope 
of  her  husband's  return  1  Who  will  paint  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  heart-sickness,  the  wasting  anguish  of  hope  de- 
ferred, and,  finally,  the  overwhelming  agony  which  came 
ttpcm  her  when  her  last  hope  was  extinguished,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  believe  herself  indeed  a  wicU>w  7  Who 
can  depict  all  this  vnthout  awakening  in  your  hearts  the 
warmest  sympathy  for  the  deserted  wife,  and  the  bitterest 
scorn  for  the  mean,  pitiful  wretch,  who  could  thus  trample 
on  the  heart  of  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and 
cherish  7  We  need  not  inquire  into  his  motives  for  act- 
ing so  base  a  part.  Whether  it  was  love  of  gain,  or 
licentiousness,  or  selfish  indifference,  it  matters  not ;  he 
is  too  vHe  a  thing  to  be  judged  by  such  laws  as  govern 
men.  Let  us  ask  the  wimess— she  who  now  stands  before 
us  with  the  frank,  fearless  brow  of  a  true-hearted  woman- 


let  us  ask  her  which  of  these  two  has  been  to  her  a 
father.' 

**  Turning  to  the  lady,  in  a  tone  whose  sweetness  was 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  scornful  accent  that  had  just 
characterized  his  words,  he  besought  her  to  relate  briefly 
the  recollections  of  her  early  life.  A  slight  flush  passed 
over  her  proud  and  beautiful  face,  as  she  replied, 

'My  first  recollections  are  of  a  small,  ill-furnished 
apartment,  which  my  sister  and  myself  shored  with  my 
mother.  She  used  to  carry  out  every  Saturday  evening 
the  wovk  which  had  occupied  her  during  the  week,  and 
j  bring  back  employment  for  the  following  one.  Saving 
that  wearisome  visit  to  her  employer,  and  her  regular 
attendance  at  church,  she  never  left  the  house.  She 
(^n  spoke  of  our  father,  and  of  his  anticipated  return, 
but  at  length  she  ceased  to  mention  him,  though  I  ob- 
served she  used  to  vireep  more  frequently  than  ever.  I 
then  thought  she  wept  because  we  were  so  poor,  for  it 
sometimes  happened  that  our  only  supper  was  a  bit  of 
dry  bread,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  see  by  the  light  of 
the  chips  which  she  kindled  to  warm  her  famishing  chil- 
dren, because  she  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a  candle 
without  depriving  us  of  our  morning  meal.  Such  was 
our  poverty  when  my  mother  contracted  a  second  mar* 
riage,  ond  the  change  to  us  was  Hke  a  sudden  entrance 
into  Paradise.  We  found  a  home  and  a  father.'  She 
paused. 

'  Would  you  excite  my  own  child  against  me?'  cried 
the  plaintiff  as  he  impatiently  waved  his  hand  for  her 
to  be  silent. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  witness  flashed  fire  as  he  spoke. 
'You  are  not  my  father,'  exclaimed  she  vehemently. 
'  The  law  may  deem  you  such,  but  I  disclaim  you  utterly. 
What!  call  you  my  father?— you,  who  basely  lefk  your 
wife  to  toil,  and  your  children  to  beggary?  'Never! 
never!  Behold  there  my  father,'  pointing  to  the  agita- 
ted defendant,  '  there  is  the  man  who  watched  over  my 
infancy — who  was  the  sharer  of  my  childish  sports,  and 
the  guardian  of  my  inexperienced  youth.  There  is  he 
who  claims  my  affection,  and  shares  my  home ;  there  is 
my  father.  For  yonder  selfish  wretch,  I  know  him  not. 
The  best  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  lawless 
freedom  from  social  ties ;  let  him  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
companion  of  his  decrepitude,  nor  dare  insult  the  ashes 
of  my  mother  by  claiming  the  duties  of  kindred  from  her 
deserted  children !' 

"  She  drew  her  veil  hastily  around  her  as  she  spoke,  and 
giving  her  hand  to  Burr,  moved  as  if  to  witlidraw. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Burr,  '  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
The  words  of  die  law  are  expressed  in  the  book  before 
you ;  the  voice  of  truth  you  have  just  heard  from  woman's 
pine  lips ;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  according  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  nature  and  the  decrees  of  justice.' 

"  I  need  scarcely  add  that  our  decision  was  such  as  to 
overwhelm  the  plaintiff  with  welUmerited  shame.* 

Brooklyn^  L.  I. 


♦» 


SuRHisx  is  the  gossamer  that  malice  blows  on  fair 
reputation ;  the  corroding  dew  that  destroys  the  choice 
blossom.  Surmise  is  the  squint  of  suspicion,  and  suspi- 
cion is  established  before  it  b  confinned. 
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Or  i  final. 
THE    DEATH    OF    NERO. 

BT  XSWARD  MATVRIN. 

CHAPTER  I.<— THX   PXOPLK. 

*<  B«tt6r  bA  with  the  dnrnd, 
Whom  we,  to  gnin  our  place,  hare  laat  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  tortnre  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  rettleei  ecctacy  !**— macbbtr. 

Etbh  to  the  terminatioii  of  his  reign,  Nero  persisted 
in  the  same  levity  of  character  which  had  hitherto  marked 
its  course.  He  was  still  swayed  hy  a  passion  for  drar 
matic  entertainments,  and  an  ambition  to  be  distinguished 
by  his  excellenco  in  music.  For  the  gratification  of 
these  desires,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Naples,  where 
the  constant  current  of  pleasure  weaned  his  mind  from 
the  cares  which  embarrassed  it  at  home.  While  here, 
his  principal  occupation  was  the  construction  of  an  hydrau- 
lic organ,  which,  if  successful,  he  promised  to  exhibit  on 
the  stage.  But  the  &ncied  security  of  a  Tyrant  is  as  de* 
ceitful  as  the  sullen  calm  which  precedes  the  storm.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  momentary  slumber  of  Nature  ere  she 
rises  with  renovated  strength  and  collected  energy.  A 
fatal  stillness  hangs  on  the  air,  and  the  clouds  muster  in 
silence,  like  a  host  who  rally  in  the  ambush  of  midnight. 
So  was  it  with  Nero.  While  the  Emperor  forgot  his  dig* 
ni^  in  the  characters  of  coachman  and  comedian,  his 
people  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  the  revolutionary 
feeling  extended  itself  even  to  the  Provinces. 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Gaul,  under  the 
conduct  of  one  Julius  Vindex,  whose  father,  in  the  days 
of  Claudius,  had  been  Senator ;  and  at  his  instigation, 
Galba,  the  succeeding  Emperor,  was  creating  a  similar 
movement  in  Spain.  Both,  however,  proved  unsuccess- 
fiiL  Virginius  Rufus  was  appointed  to  take  the  field 
against  the  (Sauls,  and  defeating  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, compelled  them  to  fly.  So  great  was  the  disgust  cre- 
ated among  the  Roman  legions  under  his  command  by 
the  character  and  frivolities  of  Nero,  that  they  made  a 
tender  of  the  Imperial  Dignity  to  Virginius,  which  was, 
however,  declined.  Vindex,  unwilling  to  survive  the  de- 
feat of  his  struggle  for  liber^,  fell  upon  his  sword  on  the 
field. 

At  length  the  intelligence  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened his  empire,  and  the  emotions  which  prevailed 
throug^ttt  Italy,  roused  the  enervate  monarch  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  vice  and  pleasure  had  plunged  him. 
He  abandoned  his  fiivorite  hydraulic  instrument,  and  the 
trifles  which  detained  him  at  Naples,  and  hastened  to 
Rome.  His  fears  were,  however,  soon  dissipated  by  the 
arrival  of  letters  from  Virginius,  containing  the  death  of 
the  insurgent,  Vindex.  The  Emperor  testified  his  pleasure 
by  singing  to  his  harp  i 

The  defeat  of  his  enemies,  while  it  appeased  his  fears, 
gratified  Ids  pride.  On  his  way  to  Rome,  he  had  seen 
a  monumental  sculptiure,  representing  a  Roman  soldier 
dragging  along  the  ground  a  vanquished  Gaul  by  the 
hair.  He  willingly  imputed  this  event  to  a  fax'orable 
omen  from  the  Gods;  and  their  will  had  been  already 
ia  ^m  ■uppresnon  of  rebellion. 


In  the  meantime,  die  qpirit  of  fection  which  had  so 
recently  distuibed  the  peace  of  the  Provinces,  was  gradur 
ally  extending  to  the  very  heart  of  his  capital.  The  vices 
of  his  private  life,  and  the  uiyust  rapacity  with  which  be 
seixed  the  treasures  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  squandered 
them  in  the  hours  of  wantonness  and  pleasure,  were 
gradually  dissolving  the  ties  between  Prince  and  people. 
An  event  which  had  accelerated  the  progress  of  revo- 
lution, and,  operating  on  the  public  mind,  ripenpd  into 
action  those  principles  which  but  waited  for  a  pretext. 

The  city  was  at  that  period  threatened  whh  a  famine, 
and  the  people  remained  in  eager  anticipation  of  relief. 
At  length  a  vessel  arrived  from  Alexandria,  supposed  to 
be  laden  with  com.  Their  joy  was  soon  exchanged  for 
rage  and  indignation  when  they  discovered,  that  instead 
of  ctmveying  the  expected  supply,  the  ship  was  laden  with 
sand  from  the  bonks  of  the  Nile,  for  thepuipose  of  smooth- 
ing the  arena  for  gladiaton  and  wrestlers.  They  no 
longer  restrained  their  sentiments.  The  transports  of 
public  rage  were  at  times,  exchanged  for  expressions  of 
scorn  and  contempt  towards  their  Prince.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  multitudes  clamarous  with  indignation 
and  revenge. 

**  Away  with  this  monstei*,'*  cried  one  of  the  leaders. 
**  He  sports  with  his  people  and  their  wants.  We  ask 
for  bread,  and  he  gives  us  sand.  Down  with  the  Tyrant 
whose  throne  is  supported  by  pillage  and  bloodshed !" 

"  Ay,"  replied  another,  **  he  hath  plundered  citizens  to 
supply  his  wants  and  pleasures.  When  our  country  was 
in  danger  he  hath  been  contending  for  prizes  in  Greece 
and  Naples.  He  hath  foi^tten  the  name  of  Roman,  and 
seeks  to  wrest  it  from  us,  also." 

"Where  is  Vindex T"  shouted  a  third.  "He  was  a 
soldier.  Better  have  a  sdldier  on  the  throne,  than  a  min- 
strel and  player.  Away  with  this  buffoon.  Away  with 
him,  we  say.    On !    To  the  palace !" 

The  murmurs  of  popular  discontent  extended  to  an  mi- 
expected  quarter.  The  Pnetorians,  who,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  oflice— body-guard  to  the  Emperor— had 
been  loyal  to  his  throne,  now  exhibited  symptoms  of  di»' 
afiection,  and  took  side  with  the  insurgents.  Popular 
passions  are  seldom  without  a  leader  whose  eloquence 
and  arts  though  apparently  devoted  to  the  public  weal, 
are  too  frequently  the  tools  of  his  own  advancement. 

Their  tendency  to  rebellion  was  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Nymphidius,  a  Pnetorian  Pnefect.  To  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  populace,  and  ensure  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Tyrant,  he  distributed  bribes,  and  promised 
liberal  bounty  in  the  name  of  Gralba.  He  thus  endeav- 
ored to  establish  the  dangerous  precedent  of  a  Prince's 
election  to  the  throne  by  the  violence  of  the  soldiery, 
rather  than  the  sanction  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
Thirty  thousand  sesterces  were  promised  to  each  Pneto- 


nan. 


The  soldiery  being  thus  secured,  his  next  aim  was  to 
represent  to  the  senate  the  utterly  destitute  condition  of 
the  Emperor,  which  therefore  left  that  body  compara- 
tively in  possession  of  supreme  power.  The  assembly 
remained  in  suspense.  Timidity  and  irresolution  mariced 
their  prooeedingt. 
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The  panic  had  raached  the  palace.    The  people  and  I  Nymphidius,  with  dissembled  sympathy,  **  when  rebel 


soldieiy  had  at  length  thrown  off  the  mask.  Public 
opinion  had  yielded  to  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
rapacity*  The  sensualist  paused  in  his  pleasures,  and  the 
Tyrant  forgot  hb  cruelty. 

CHAPTER  XI.<— THE   PALACE. 


"  Down  with  the  Tyrant!  Away  with  the  player! — 
Galba— m  soldier  for  the  Caesars'  throne !"  Such  were 
the  cries  uttered  by  the  people  as  they  surrounded  the 
palace. 

^It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  witness  the  last  moments  of  the 
gnil^.  The  nenre  which  has  supported  them  in  the 
hour  of  bloodshed  and  horror,  seems  to  be  relaxed;  tlw 
sternness  which  has  neTcr  bent  to  circumstances,  is  at 
length  awed  into  the  weakness  of  childhood;  and  con- 
science, who  has  marked  in  silence  the  workings  of  pas- 
sion, and  the  blow  of  the  assassin,  gives  now  to  the  tongue 
of  the  accuser  the  poison  of  revenge. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  Tyrant  as  he  heard  with- 
out the  clamors  of  hatred  and  derision.  The  noise  of  his 
insulted  people  rang  in  his  ears  like  the  reproofs  of  con- 
science. It  revived  his  career  of  crime  and  foUy,  and 
almost  declared  the  penalty  which  was  exacted  for  both. 

**  Hearest  thou  that,  Epaphroditus  T"  he  exclaimed  as 
another  shout  rent  the  air ;  "  how  wouldst  thou  advise  T 
Flight  T  Speak,  speak.'*  Pale,  hesitating  and  trembling, 
be  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  secretary. 

"  The  hour  for  Cssor's  flight  is  not  yet  come,"  replied 
his  favorite ;  "  this  many-mouthed  monster  can  be  silenced 
by  force.  Caesar  can  yet  appeal  to  the  camp,  and  shall 
be  answered  by  the  loyalty  of  his  soldiers." 

**  No,  no,  not  one,  not  one  lefk,"  ejaculated  the  wretched 
man ;  "  they,  too,  have  forsaken  me.  Ha !  hearest  thou 
that  f     They  shout  for  Galba." 

"They  dare  not  raise  kim  to  the  throne,"  replied 
£paphroditus." 

"  Nay,  talk  not  thus,"  replied  Nero,  "  I  tell  thee  they 
wrho  have  power  dare  to  act  as  wiU.  How  now,  Nym- 
pfaidius  7"  he  said  abruptly,  as  the  latter  entered. 

"AH  is  lost,"  replied  the  Fraefect  with  dissembled 
regret. 

"  Lost !"  retorted  Nero,  with  an  air  of  offended  pride. 
"  Now,  by  Jupiter !  thou  tsuintest  Caesar  on  his  throne.  I 
tell  thee  Rome  is  safe  while  her  Caesar  lives."  The 
momentary  courage  which  animated  his  words  seemed 
to  expire  with  them ;  his  brow  contracted,  and  his  lips 
quivered  as  he  muttered,  "  Death,  death." 

**  Rome  would  be  safe,"  replied  Nymphidius,  eyeing 
his  terror  with  delight,  "  but  the  Pratorians — " 

"  No  mcnne  of  that,"  interrupted  Nero,  as  rage  in  turn 
supplanted  fear,  "  no  more  of  that.  Treason  in  the  camp, 
and  sedition  among  the  people." 

"  The  Fathers,  too—" 

"  Have  joined  them  ?"  interrogated  Nero. 

"  And  are  prepared  to  issue  a  fatal  decree,"  replied 
T^ymphidius. 

"  All,  then,  is  lost,"  muttered  the  Tyrant.  "  Oh,  that 
the  slavea  were  mine  as  before,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  feroci^,  **  they  should  feel  my  vengeance." 

*"  It  is  DOW  too  late  to  speak  of  vengeance/*  replied 


Uon  is  even  at  the  palace-gate.    Consult  thy  safety." 

"  Save  me,"  said  the  helpless  man  clasping  his  hands 
imploringly,  '*  and  thou  shalt  own  the  gratitude  of  Caesar." 

"  I  can  devise  but  one  plan  for  thy  escape,'*  replied  the 
Praefect,  afbr  a  pause.  "  Thou  hast  but  one  place  lor 
thy  retreat.     Egypt." 

"Must  I  then  fly  7*'  said  Nero,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  round 
the  apartment,  and  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  his 
palace  was  the  abdication  of  his  throne.  "  Can  they  not 
be  appeased  7" 

"Thou  hearest  their  clamor,"  said  the  Prefect;  "as 
ytreW  might  we  tame  the  tempest." 

"Then  must  Caesar  fly"  exclaimed  Nero.  "Canst 
thou  secure  my  retreat  from  the  palace  to  the  Bhip7" 

"  I  will  leave  nought  untried,"  replied  Nymphidius,  as 
he  vrithdrew. 

CHAPTER  III.— COKSCIBKCS. 

"  All,  is  lost.  Caesar  no  longer  fills  the  throne.  The 
Pnetorians  clamor  for  a  soldier,"  fell  incoherently  firom 
Nero,  as  he  flung  himself  upon  a  couch.  "  Alone,  akme. 
Where  are  now  the  praises  which  hailed  me  victorT 
Silent.  Where  are  the  flatterers  that  courted  me  in  the 
moment  of  power  7  Gone.  Solitude,  solitude,"  contin- 
ued the  wretched  man,  agitation  and  fear  almost  stifling 
his  utterance. 

"  Ha!  who's  there7"  he  cried,  seizing  his  sword,  as 
terror  whispered  the  approach  of  an  enemy." 
"  Nymphidius,"  replied  the  stranger,  entering. 
"What  tidings  7  Quick!"  rejoined  Nero,  breathless 
with  fear  and  impatience. 

"  Fortune  is  against  the  House  of  Caesar,"  replied  the 
Prefect,  still  wearing  the  mask  in  the  affected  sympathy 
of  his  manner.  "  Nought  has  been  left  untried  by  thy 
servant  to  quell  this  clamor,  and  nought  save  bribes  drove 
the  people  from  thy  gate." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  good  fellow,"  said  Nero,  abruptly. 
"  Say,  hast  thou  secured  my  flight  7" 

"  I  did  thy  bidding,"  replied  Nymphidius,  "  and  order- 
ed the  soldiers  to  equip  a  vessel  for  thy  conveyance  to 
Egypt,  but—" 

WeU,  did  they  so  7" 

Not  one,"  rejoined  the  Praefect.  "  The  license  of  the 
populace  hath  extended  to  the  camp,  and  the  disaffiwted 
know  no  other  motives  save  their  own  interests  and 
wishes.  I  speak  not,"  he  continued,  with  that  well-skilt 
ed  hypocrisy  which  not  only  p<nnts  the  dart,  but  watches 
the  rankling  of  the  wound,  "  to  give  thee  needless  fears ; 
but  when  I  ordered  them  to  repair  to  Ostia,  the  reloe- 
tance  was  too  nmnifest  to  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Praetorians.  One  of  them  asked  me, '  Is  it  so 
wretched  a  thing  to  die  V  As  he  spoke,  the  sneering 
maHgniiy  which  mariced  the  expression  of  the  man  barbed 
the  imputation  of  cowardice  contained  in  his  words. 

"To  die !  To  die !"  muttered  the  Tyrant,  almost 
inaudibly.  "  Caesar,  hath  it  then  come  to  this  7  Have 
the  children  arisen  against  the  sire,  taunting  him  with 
the  fear  of  death  7  Alas!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  man* 
pressing  his  hands  to  his  fevered  brow,  "  now  my  deeds 
recoil  on  mine  0¥m  head.    The  Fates  ensnare  me  in  th» 
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meiibes  of  mine  own  net.  Hark/*  he  continued,  starting 
in  tenror  as  ima|:ination  painted  the  clamors  of  an  insur- 
gent people.     "  What  noise  vras  that  T" 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  none,'*  replied  the  Prefect,  calmly. 

The  Tyrant  listened  attentively,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  become  a  dupe  to  his  own  fears,  the  tears  of  agony 
and  shame  came  to  his  relief.  He  leant  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  treacherous  Pnetorian,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Thou  but  sportest  with  time,"  said  the  Pnefect  in  a 
tone  which  disguised  design  under  affected  sympathy. 
"  Let  not  Rome  see  Caesar  play  the  girl,  when  her  diso- 
bedience claims  the  sterner  appeal  of  the  sword  and  pun- 
ishment." 

**  Trae,  true,**  said  the  Emperor,  starting  from  his  reve- 
rie, the  mention  of  punishment  reviving  at  once  the  sense 
of  rank  and  power;  **  true,  the  tear  should  not  be  now 
the  Prince's  weapon— the  sword— the  lash,"  he  contin- 
ued, convulsively  locking  his  hands.     "  Slaves,  slaves !" 

"Those  slaves  "  rejoined  Nymphidius,  with  bitter  irony, 
"may  become  masters  when  the  sovereign  abjures  his 
sceptre.** 

As  the  Pnefect  spoke,  the  mention  of  concession  to 
his  people  roused  the  dormant  pride  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  recollectioas  of  the  lofly  House  from  which  he  traced 
his  descent.  He,  for  the  moment,  forgot  "  the  taste  of 
fear;**  his  eyes  kindled,  his  countenance  became  flushed, 
and  his  form  assumed  an  air  of  imperial  command,  as 
imagination  seemed  to  embody  the  glories  of  his  House. 

"  Caesar,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause, "  shall  die  with 
that  sceptre  in  his  hand."  The  burst  of  pride,  how- 
ever, was  brief  and  weak.  It  sprang  rather  from  a  sense 
of  insult  than  courage  to  resent  it,  and  shone  as  faintly 
fts  the  last  torch  ere  k  expires  by  the  funeral-pile  it 
watches.  ''  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me,  Nymphidius?**  he 
«aid,  imploringly,  as  fear  began  to  reassert  her  former 
flway. 

"  My  Lord,**  replied  the  Pnefect,  "  the  time  presses, 
^le  people  clamor,  and  secUtion  is  rife  in  the  camp.  Tar- 
ty here  longer,  and  even  my  arm  is  weak  to  defend  thee." 

"  Whither,  whither,  can  I  fly?*'  exclaimed  the  Tyrant, 
clasping  his  hands  in  fear  and  doubt. 

"  From  the  palace,**  rejoined  Nymphidius. 

"  They  will  detect  and  seize  me,'*  replied  Nero.  His 
^roice  faltered,  and  his  face  became  ghastly  as  he  added, 
"  they  will  seek  my  blood ;  I  have  not  spared  theirs.** 

As  he  spoke  a  distant  shout  reached  his  ears.  "  Ha ! 
hearest  thou  tkat  7*'  he  cried. 

'*  It  is  the  people,**  said  the  ProTfect. 

*'  Save  me,  save  me,**  exclaimed  Nero,  rushing  to  the 
feet  of  the  soldier,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  mantle. 

"  Rise,  rise,  my  lord,'*  said  Nymphidius,  reprovingly, 
"  let  not  thy  servants  see  Ciesar  at  my  feet." 

The  Emperor  rose  hastily,  and  casting  his  eyes  ^qldly 
round  the  apartment,  observed  his  sword.  He  rushed 
and  seised  it.  As  he  held  it  in  a  position  to  receive  his 
fall,  another  sh^ut  still  closer  rang  through  the  palace. 
The  sword  fell  from  his  hand.  He  stood  fixed  to  the 
spot.  The  drops  fell  profusely  from  his  brow.  His 
eyes  glared  fearfully.  "  Not  yet,  not  ycL  /  dare  not" 
fell  brokenly  from  him,  and  twining  his  fingers  in  his 
dbmp  and  matted  hair,  he  rushed  from  the  chamber. 


**  The  game  prospers,'*  said  the  Preefect,  coolly,  as  he 
smiled  at  the  weakness  and  terror  of  his  Prince.  "  The 
people  shall  be  backed  by  the  Praetorians.  This  night 
the  latter  shall  desert  their  posts  at  the  palace,  and  join 
their  comrades  in  the  camp.  The  days  of  Nero  are  num- 
bered, and  Galba  shall  wear  the  Csesars*  crown.** 

CHAPTER  IV. — ^LOYK  AHD  MISXRT. 

The  wretched  man,  -with  the  delusive  hope  of  suffering, 
had  but  exchanged  one  place  of  torment  for  another. 
The  criminal,  by  flight  from  the  spot  of  his  guilt,  hopes 
to  bury  its  memories,  and  stiU  those  murmurs  of  con- 
science which  rise  like  curses,  "  not  loud  but  deep"  from 
the  grave  of  his  victim.  But  though  the  external  world 
may  change  its  aspect  and  features,  the  heart  and  mind 
are  still  the  same.  Conscience,  like  a  persevering  anato- 
mist, still  holds  the  probe  and  cauteiry  to  the  wound. 
And  though  Nature  may  smile  and  bloom  in  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  though  the  skies  be  blue,  and  the  sun  gleam 
with  his  accustomed  brightness,  yet  guilt,  with  her  sable 
curtain,  obscures  the  face  of  day,  and  makes  creation  a 
darkness  and  a  blank. 

He  had  fled  fiT>m  one  chamber  only  to  be  haunted  in 
another  with  the  shadows  of  fear  and  crime  which  luuv 
rowed  and  persecuted  him.  As  he  hurried  rapidly 
through  the  passages,  he  seemed  to  be  pursued  by  the 
lashes  of  the  Furies,  yet  shuddered  to  advance,  when  the 
very  floor  at  every  step  was  stained  with  crimson.  Still, 
on  ho  rushed,  his  gait  tottering  and  uneven,  his  eyes 
wandering  and  wild,  and  his  hands  locked  in  earnestness 
for  protection  from  the  Gods,  as  eveiy  footstep  sent  its 
hollow  echo  through  the  vacant  space. 

He  at  length  reached  a  small  ante-chamber  connected 
with  his  own  private  apartment,  and  flinging  himself 
with  violence  on  a  couch,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
the  hoirowings  of  fear  were  succeeded  by  the  bitterness 
of  grief.  Through  bin  locked  hands  the  tears  gushed 
profusely,  but  the  spirit  of  repentance  slumbered,  while 
grief  and  teiTor  unlocked  the  fountains  of  nature.  Where 
the  mind  is  harrassed,  the  body  partakes  its  restless  un- 
easiness. He  started  from  his  couch,  and  paced  the 
chamber. 

"  The  Gods — the  Gods  vouchsafe  their  aid  !**  groaned 
the  guilty  man.  **  Ha !  back — ^back,  I  say,  thou  blood- 
stained shade,'*  he  continued,  clasping  his  hands  to  his 
eyes,  as  imagination  bodied  forth  the  spectre  of  bis  own 
thoughts;  "back,  there's  blood  upon  that  hand— those 
eyes — that  form^-Jupiter !  shield,  protect  thy  servant !" 
Pale  and  shivering  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  his  hands  still 
firmly  clasped  to  his  eyes ;  he  slowly  withdrew  them,  and 
surveying  the  apartment  with  a  hiuried  and  trembling 
glance,  rose  from  the  ground.  "  Fool,  fool,*'  he  mur- 
mured, "  what  can'st  thou  see  ?  'Tis  here — here— the 
vulturo  preys,  and  the  fires  waste  and  bum— ha!  do  I 
dream?"  he  continued  in  a  recollectix'e  tone,  as  thou^ 
fear  had  broken  the  chain  of  connected  thought.  "  Why 
stand  I  here  parleying  with  conscience,  when  mui^er  even 
stalks  through  my  palace  ?  They  would  have  me  fly ! 
Alas!  alas!  whither?  Hark!  what  sound  was  that?" 
he  paused  and  listened.  In  that  breathless  moment  not 
a  sound  was  heard.     **  Fool  !'*  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  bit- 
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ternesa,  "  I  am  my  own  torture.  Flight  were  impossible 
—the  Fnetorians  have  joined  the  rabble,  and  the  senti- 
nels at  the  gate  would  seize  me."  Fear  and  uncertainty, 
while  they  distracted  his  mind,  broke  the  link  of  his 
thoughts.  He  wandered  from  theme  to  theme,  at  one 
moment  forming  designs  for  his  safety,  at  another  shud- 
dering at  the  vivid  recollection  of  his  crimes.  Even  his 
hours  of  relaxation  rose,  as  it  were,  to  taunt  his  misery 
and  embitter  it  by  contrast.  The  part  of  (Edipus,  which 
he  had  so  frequently  personated,  rushed  to  his  memory 
with  the  coloring  of  **  a  mind  diseased,"  and  the  lan- 
guage of  fiction  realizing  the  agonies  of  his  condition,  he 
cxcJaimed,  **  My  wife,  my  father,  and  my  mother  doom 
me  dead.  Dead— dead !"  he  continued,  as  the  pale  ter> 
rors  of  the  image  seemed  to  blanch  his  cheek  and  lips; 
"  dead !  'Tis  but  a  moment,  and  the  pain  is  past — this, 
this  shall  end  it."  He  drew  6rom  his  bosom  a  small 
vial  and  was  {resenting  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  door  of 
the  apartment  opening,  disclosed  the  form  of  Acte. 
Shame  and  indignation  flung  their  shadow  athwart  his 
countenance,  as  he  felt  the  attempted  deed  bespoke  his 
fear.  It  was  hot  a  mcmient— the  vial  was  snatched  from 
his  hand,  the  Asiatic  was  clasped  to  his  heart,  and  the 
whisperii^  ai  guilt  and  fear  were  for  the  moment  lost, 
in  the  soft  and  seductive  tones  of  the  mistress. 

**  Wherefore  here  ?"  said  Nero,  hastily,  his  face  avert- 
ed inm  the  lovely  form  he  clasped,  and  the  shame  of 
detection  subduing  his  words  to  a  whisper. 

"Nay,  ask  me  not,"  replied  the  affectionate  slave, 
clinging  to  him  with  that  tenderness  and  passion,  which 
dignify  the  character  of  woman  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
"  Wheie  Cesar  is,  even  there  should  his  slave  be  also. 
Thinkest  diou,  my  lord,"  she  continoed,  her  dark  eyes 
kindling  with  the  pride  of  exalted  feeling,  "  that  it  is 
the  part  of  woman  only  to  tempt  the  stream,  when  its 
still  and  sleeping  bosom  mirrors  back  the  image  of  a  sun- 
shine-heaven f  Or  thinkest  thou  the  flower  she  has  tended 
with  a  sister's  care  through  the  summer's  day,  she  will 
DOC  iiiee  from  the  ground,  though  it  be  chilled  and  blasted 
by  the  %ivinter  air!  Yea,  press  to  her  heart  those  withered 
lecves,  in  memoiy  of  love  and  hope  that  have  faded  like 
the  bti(g^itness  of  that  flower  f  Think  not  'tis  woman's 
part  to  share  the  hours  of  joy  and  happiness,  to  echo  mirth, 
or  paint  the  smile,  and  yet  leave  misery  to  the  sad  com- 
panionship of  a  lone  and  sinking  heart." 

As  she  spoke  the  tears  fell  quickly,  from  the  ardor  and 
thaoenty  of  her  love,  and  twining  her  delicate  arms  around 
his  convulsed  and  trembling  frame,  imprinted  on  his 
cheek  that  kiss  which  betrays  not— the  seal  of  woman's 
love.  Nero  stood  silent  in  her  embrace,  shame  and  ter- 
ror struggled  for  the  mastery  within,  and  pride  forbade 
him  even  to  regard  her  who,  though  woman,  could  in- 
spire suffiering  with  strength. 

*'  Speak,  speak,  my  lord,"  she  continued  with  earnest- 
ness, stall  more  fondly  clasping  him  to  her  bosom ;  "speak, 
and  tell  thy  slave  that  in  misery  and  sorrow  thou  lovest 
herstiUT" 

**  Misery !"  cQaculated  Nero,  while  he  pressed  his  hand 
Ui  his  eyea  to  subdue  the  rising  tears.  "  Misery  I  I  am 
miserable.  Hunted  for  my  life,  by  those  whose  praises 
were  a»  &lse  as  the  breath  that  made  them.    Misery! 


name  it  not,  my  girl;  'tis  here— ^re— nit  gnaws  like  the 
adder's  fang." 

He  broke  from  her  clasp,  and  declining  his  bead  on  his 
breast,  his  expressions  became  stifled  and  broken. 

"  Leave  me— leave  me,"  he  said  falteringly,  "  if  tbeM 
be  my  last  moments,  let  not  a  woman  witneis  the  tears 
of  Casar" 

The  emphasis  seemed  for  a  moment  to  rekindle  the 
dying  spark  of  kingly  pride ;  but  like  the  brief  resusdta* 
tion  of  vital  energy,  ere  the  lamp  be  extiqguished,itonly 
lent  the  stronger  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  prostrac 
tion  which  succeed.  The  pride  of  the  king  subsided  in 
the  terrors  of  the  fna»,  and  Nero  could  not  repress  the 
tears,  more  •bitter  when  shed  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  said,  bitterly. 

"  I  sought  thee  not,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Asiatic  art* 
lessly,  and  approaching,  once  more  embracing  him :  "  I 
sought  thee  not  to  part  so  soon.  I  came,  not  as  one 
who  brings  no  comfort,  but  to  listen  to  the  grief  she  can- 
not silence,  and  the  tears  she  cannot  diy." 

"  Comfort .'"  responded  Nero,  while  the  ardor  of  her 
embrace,  and  the  gentleness  of  her  voice,  that  most 
excellent  thing  in  woman,  for  the  moment  dissolved  tJbe 
spell  which  bound  him  to  the  sense  o£  his  condition. 
"Comfort!     Where—" 

"  Here,"  responded  Acte,  interrupting  him,  "  even  in 
the  arms  of  her  thou  lovest,  and  who,  through  weal  or 
suffering,  will  requite  thee  with  that  priceless  treasure 
thou  hast  confided  to  her  keeping"— rich  as  the  day  thou 
gav'st  it  her,  for  time  hath  not  decayed  it:  and  puro  as 
the  stream  whose  mirror  is  stirred  not,  save  by  the  breath 
of  heaven." 

"  My  own — my  faithful  one !"  said  Nero,  after  a  pause, 
regarding  her,  his  expression  borrowing  a  tenderness 
from  the  tones  which  fell  as  soft  as  a  strain  of  the  lEohua, 
amid  the  wintry  blast  which  awakes  its  music.  "  My 
own!  Wilt  thou  alone,  of  all  who  have  smiled  to  de- 
ceive, still  cling  to  me  amid  the  storms  which  beset  and 
threaten  me?  Yet,"  he  continued,  afber  a  mmnent's 
pause,  stead&stly  gaxing  on  her  lovely  hce  and  almost 
compassi<»iaring  the  self-devotion  which  shuddered  not 
at  death,  "Yet  I  would  not  have  thee  ding,  Acte^ 
so  reckless  in  thy  love.  Thou  art  even  now  as  a 
fair  flower  of  the  spring,  clasping  thy  tendrils  round  & 
nide  and  storm-beaten  tree.  If  /  must  fall,"  he  said, 
his  voice  weakened  by  emotion,  "  let  not  the  blast  that 
crusheth  me,  wither  thy  young  and  beautiful  stem  also." 

"  As  I  have  lived,  so  will  I  die  vrith  thee,"  replied 
Acte,  passionately ;  "  tear  me  not  from  that  fate  which 
passion  defies,  while  it  consecrates  the  pile.  Be  it  in  the 
palace,  the  retreat  of  persecution,  or  the  hour  of  dis* 
grace,  as  our  hearts  have  been  twined  so  let  our  loves  be* 
Thou  hast  raised  me  to  the  throne,  and  I  will  leave  it  but 
with  thee.  The  love  of  woman,  though  it  may  bloom  in 
the  bright  and  fragrant  hour  of  summer,  can  spring  also 
in  the  wastes  of  grief,  or  shed  its  perfimie  oa.Xbe  winter 


air. 


tt 


The  slave  sank  her  head  upon  his  breast^  andthe  teara 

which  passion  shed  were  answered  by  the  throbs  of  grief* 

"Away,  away!  with  theip  womBa's  weapons,"  ex* 
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claimed  Nero  impatiently^  starting  from  the  reverie  Into 
which  a^ny  and  doubt  had  plunged  him ;  **  this  is  no 
time  for  grief,  and  if  it  wer^" 

"  Let  thy  tears  fisll  here,  even  on  the  heart  which  is 
thine,"  cried  the  Asiatic,  extending  towards  him  her 
arms,  imploringly. 

"Not  now,  not  now,"  uttered  Nero,  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  thoughts  their  interview  had  interrupted.  "  Not 
now.     Safety— danger— flight,"  he  added,  brokenly. 

**  Where  thou  goest  will  I  go,"  exclaimed  Acte,  rush- 
ing forward  and  clasping  his  hand  to  her  heart.  "  Thou 
•halt  not,  can*st  not  leave  me." 

"  I  will  return,  my  love,"  replied  Nero,  looking  at  her 
with  a  countenance  where  fear  paled  the  cheek,  while 
it  quivered  the  lip,  "  presently—" 

"  I  will  follow  thee,  even  to  death,"  cried  Acte,  cling- 
ing still  more  earnestly  to  the  hand  he  endeavored  to  wrest 
nom  her. 

"  Ha,  thy  words  sound  like  an  omen !"  retorted  Nero, 
at  he  tore  himself  fimn  her  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

A  deep  and  hollow  groan  rang  through  the  apartment. 
The  words,  **  he  leaves  me !"  followed  in  a  stifled,  in- 
audible tone.  Nero  turned,  and  beheld  the  pr6strate 
form  of  his  mistress.  Her  cheek  was  white,  her  brow 
calm  and  composed,  and  a  smile  still  hovered  round  that 
half-open,  chiselled  lip,  as  though  Love  and  Hope  wreath- 
ed their  garlands  around  the  cypress-wand  of  Grief.  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  and  casting  on  the  form  a  look  of 
agony  and  despair,  darted  from  the  chamber. 

CHAPTXR  T. — TBX  FLIGBT. 

The  goadings  of  crime,  the  apprehension  of  instant 
death,  and  the  incapability  of  satiating  vengeance  on 
those  whom  wrongs  ond  persecution  had  invested  with  a 
superior  power,  rose  within  the  ^prant,  as,  in  flight,  he 
cast  a  lingering  look  upon  the  palace  a(  his  pride,  his 
power  and  his  guilt.  Mingled  with  the  ceaseless  cries  of 
a  sanguinary  and  determined  mob,  rose  the  sweet  and 
silvery  tones  of  her  whose  attachment  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, subdued  the  horrors  of  his  &te,  and  lent  a  respite 
to  its  pain.  It  foil  on  his  anxious  and  nervous  sense  like 
the  music  of  the  Mermaid*s  voice,  when  she  sports  amid 
the  strifo  of  the  waters,  and  braids  her  tresses  that  float 
cm  the  wing  of  the  tempest.  "  He  leaves  me,"  dwelt  on 
his  memoiy  with  a  melancholy,  anticipative  of  a  separar 
tion,  he  felt,  would  be  flnal.  Still,  on  he  rushed :  he 
knew,  he  cared  not  whither,  tn  the  delirium  of  the  mo- 
ment he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  supplicated  Jupiter  that 
the  earth  might  yawn,  and  Curtius-Hke,  that  he  might 
sink  into  her  womb.  The  dread  silence  which  prevailed 
around,  giving  to  prayer  the  mockery  of  its  own  echo,  fell 
on  him  with  the  appalling  sense  that  even  the  gods  had 
forsaken  him.  Ho  started  firom  his  knees,  and  uttered  a 
shriek  of  wildness  and  terror.  He  clasped  his  hands  to 
his  eyes,  as  amid  the  shades  of  evening  he  descried  a 
figure  rapidly  approaching.  He  flew  from  the  spot;  he 
•tf^pped  for  a  moment,  but  could  not  sununon  resolution 
sufficient  even  to  look  behind.  The  footsteps  became 
•till  mam  audible.  He  was  evidimtly  pursued.  Ftigfat 
was  his  only  refuge,  and  his  last  hope  was  to  anticipate 
the  blow  of  his  enemy.  Fear  and  despair  lending  rapidity 


to  his  flight,  he  darted  onwards.  He  was  not  for  from 
the  Tiber,  and  on  the  moment  resolved  that  its  waters 
should  be  his  tomb. 

He  was  already  on  its  banks— the  footsteps  rapidly 
gained  on  him— he  stooped  over  the  edge,  the  clear  cold 
Stan  were  sleeping  on  its  bosom — he  involuntarily  started 
back,  as,  in  the  attitude  to  plunge,  his  reflected  image 
met  his  eye.  A  momentary  courage  throbbed  within  his 
heart,  like  the  deceptive  gleam  of  hope  which  lights  the 
eye  of  the  dying  man ;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  resolved 
to  withstand  the  comer. 

Tears  and  surprise  for  the  moment  suspended  the 
power  of  utterance,  as  he  recognized  in  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  his  freedman,  Phaon.  The  foithful  servant, 
kneeling,  pressed  to  his  lips  his  master's  quivering  hand. 

"  Rise,  rise,"  said  Nero,  hastily,  **  this  is  no  time  for 
tfae  cold  forms  of  duty.  Save  thy  Prince ;  or  even  where 
he  stands  let  thy  hand  end  his  pain."  As  he  spoke  the 
tears  gushed  freely,  and  witli  a  tremulous  hand  and  avert- 
ed face,  he  presented  Phaon  with  his  swoid.  "  Strike !" 
cried  Nero,  in  a  hollow,  trembling  tone. 

In  silence  he  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  and  turning  round, 
beheld  the  sword  at  his  ireedman's  feet.  "How  is 
this  7"  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
assume  the  tone  of  anger,  "  how  is  this  7  Said  I  not  to 
thee,  strike?  Wouldst  see  thy  master  hunted  like  a 
beast,  when  thou  couldst  save  him  from  their  fangs  f " 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Phaon,  "  I  will  save  thee,  but  not 
at  the  point  of  thine  own  sword.  Nor  shall  it  be  said,  I 
showed  my  love  by  an  act  of  bloodshed." 

As  Nero  heord  the  last  word  his  fooe  became  still  more 
ghastly,  heavy  drops  coursed  his  contracted  brow,  and  his 
whole  frame  was  afiected  by  a  violent  shudder.  He  tot' 
tered  to  the  shoulder  of  his  freedman,  and  leaned  on  him 
for  support.  In  that  one  word,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  guilty 
man  reviewed  his  whole  life  of  croel^  and  horror. 

'*  My  lord  trembles,"  said  Phaon,  as  the  emotion  of 
Nero  rendered  it  difficult  to  preserve  his  station. 

**  I— I— 4t  will  soon  pass,"  rejoined  his  master,  with 
hesitation,  endeavoring  to  suppress  the  agitation  which 
betrayed  his  fears.  ''Speak,  speak!"  continued  Nero, 
afier  a  pause,  "  save  me  if  thou  canst.  Whither  wilt 
thou  lead  me  f  Where  can  I  hide  till  this  storm  sub- 
sides, and  my  pursuers  weary  *     Speak,  speak !" 

His  eyes,  glowing  and  dilated,  were  fixed  upon  Phaon 
in  the  agony  of  suspense  and  foar ;  and  as  the  freedman 
met  their  glance,  he  involuntarily  shuddered  at  their  wild 
and  distorted  expression. 

**  I  wiU  lead  thee,"  replied  Phaon,  after  a  pause, 
"  where  hatred  cannot  pursue,  nor  suspicion  find  thce>— 
even  to  my  own  villa.  The  obscurity  of  the  place  will 
favor  thy  concealment.  It  is  but  four  miles  distant  from 
Rome.  Ciesar  shall  be  safe  beneath  his  freedman*s  roof. 
I  will  watch  thee  by  night,  and  desert  thee  not  through 
day.  Fear  me  not,"  continued  the  freedman,  with  a 
fidelity  wmthy  of  a  better  object,  "  I  will  maintain  a 
secret  communication  i^ith  the  city,  and  thou  shalt  know 
as  well  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  as  the  People." 

"  Thanks,  thanks !"  exclaimed  Nero,  seizing  his  favo- 
rite's hand,  the  terrors  and  humiliation  of  die  moment 
meiging  all  tense  of  distmction;  "thanks— I  fly  with  thee 
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this  monfent.    We  can  enter  the  palace  priTatdy 
must  provide  oimclTes  with  steeds." 

On  entering  the  gate  of  the  palace  in  disgfuise  and  haste, 
they  ftmnd  no  impedfimrat  to  their  progress,  nor  soy 
disposed  to  question  their  purpose.  The  palace  in  the 
absence  of  iu  master,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  its  splen- 
dor and  priefe,  aind  had  even  already  assumed  an  air  of 
lonefiness  and  desolation.  It  resembled,  to  its  awe- 
•tricken  monarch  as  ho  stood  within  the  solitary  space 
before  it,  a  temple,  in  whose  destruction  and  neglect  the 
wrath  of  the  Gods  had  anticipated  the  decay  of  Time. 
Huge  and  dark  it  rose  agitinst  the  midnight  sky,  the  star- 
light but  fiiintly  depicturing  the  irregularity  of  its  outline, 
or  brigfatemng  the  dense  shadow  which  slumbered  on  it 
like  a  dou^  Disaffection  and  revolt  were  evidently  pro- 
gressing with  a  fearful  certainty,  for  the  gates  were 
deserted,  and  the  Praetorians  had  already  joined  their 
associates  in  die  camp. 

Nero  paused  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  Sur> 
rounding  wreck  and  descdation.  Grief  and  despair  could 
no  longer  be  restrained— «  deep  groan  burst  from  him — 
it  rolled  througli  the  surrounding  space— it  echoed  like 
the  lamentation  of  Ruin,  when  she  weeps  amid  the  soli- 
tude she  has  made. 


CHAPTIR  TI. 


ttrant's  xnd. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  Tyrant  commenced  his  last  and 
fearful  journey.  The  decay  of  power  was  marked  in  the 
scantiness  of  his  retinue,  ^o  courtiers  followed  in  his 
train,  to  flatter  and  vitunt  his  praises  to  the  sky.  Not  a 
Prsetorian  followed  the  blighted  fortunes  of  his  master. 
He  whose  minstrelsy,  poetry,  and  dramatic  attainments 
had  called  forth  the  exulting  shouts  of  his  people,  and  ex- 
torted even  decrees  from  a  Senate,  scarcely  less  debased 
and  servile,  was  now  flying  as  a  slave  from  the  very  city 
where  he  had  tailed  as  Lord :  and  companionless,  save 
in  two  attendants,  was  glad  to  abandon  the  pride  of  a 
palace  for  the  humble  security  of  an  obscure  viUa. 

With  the  mysterious  silence  of  men  whose  errand 
may  be  death,  the  forlorn  party  slowly  emerged  from  the 
palace-gate.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged.  They  even 
shuddered  to  look  upon  each  other,  lest  fear,  too  palpable 
in  the  visage  of  each,  might  daunt  the  courage  despair 
had  given.  The  small  body  followed  in  a  line.  Phoon, 
with  an  attachment  which  might  have  borrowed  lustre 
from  a  better^  cause,  led  the  way,  his  arm  prepalr^  for 
any  casual  resistance,  and  his  eye  vigilant  for  any  enemy 
who  might  oppose  their  expedition.  The  wretched  fugi- 
tive, divested  of  all  imperial  insignia  and  wearing  nothing 
save  a  close  tunic,  covered  by  an  old  and  tattered  cloak 
for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  followed  his  freedman.  His 
head  was  partially  covered  by  the  cloak,  and  his  face 
concealed  by  a  handkerchief  he  held  before  it.  In  this 
sorry  and  degraded  plightfoUowed  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 
The  rear  was  closed  by  Epaphroditus,  his  Secretary, 
whose  fidelity  shrank  not  from  sharing  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  master's  fortunes. 

They  had  just  cleared  the  palace,  as  the  rising  da^ 
flung  its  cold  grey  mist  on  its  huge  and  sombre  linnss. 
A  dismal  gloom  hung  on  every  object,  which  even  the 
renovating  touch  of  light,  seemed  unable  to  dear  or  dis- 


pel. The  spirit  of  darkness  still  slumbered  there,  at 
though  light,  and  life,  and  an  the  refreshing  influence* 
of  day,  refused  to  bestow  their  gifts  where  guilt  an<l 
bloodshed  had  so  long  fixed  their  abode.  A  mist,  deeper 
and  heavier  than  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  spread 
like  a  curtain,  blending  into  one  vast,  indistinguishable 
pile  jhe  voCriations  of  shap6  and  outline.  He  checked 
his  stec«(  for  a  moment,  i£nd  flung  on  it  a  last  look,  in 
which  menfory  painted  the  tevival  of  many  a  scene  of' 
horror;  and,  as  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  strife 
within,  waving  his  hand  to  Fhaon,  the  troc^  pushed  their 
horses  to  a  gallop. 

Rigid  and  immoveable  as  statues,  they  bestrode  their' 
steeds.  The  hands  of  his  attendants  were  braced  to 
their  sword-hilts.  Not  a  word  escaped  them,  as  they 
sped  their  way.  The  rigid  firmness  of  the  horseman 
bespoke  his  resolve  not  to  quit  his  seat  with  life. 

As  thus  they  advanced,  a  wild  and  discordant  shout 
broke  the  surrounding  silence.  The  horses  pricked  their' 
ears,  and  the  firmness  of  their  riders  was  disconcerted 
by  surprise  and  uncertainty.  They  checked  their  steeds 
abruptly,  while  Phoon  and  Epaphroditus  unsheathed 
tlieir  swords.  The  steadiness  and  resolution  of  his  foV 
lowers,  was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  fear  and  cowaitlice 
of  their  Prince.  The  bridle  fell  from  his  hand,  and  his 
steed  becoming  unruly,  was  seized  and  checked  by  Phaon/ 
The  shout  had  died  away,  and  a  stillness  deep  and  gnx^ 
like  succeeded.  It  was  once  eig^n  broken  by  a  clamor 
from  the  same  quarter,  wilder  and  louder  than  the  last, 
and  accompanied  by  expressions  so  plainly  heai^,  as  at 
once  to  annoimce  to  tho  tyrant  the  certainty  of  his  doom 
and  the  inutUity  of  flight.  The  words  **  Galbs !  Galba!'' 
came  distinctly  on  the  wind.  Animation  seemed  to  for*' 
sake  his  cheek,  and  uttering  with  difficulty,  '*  It  is  the 
Pnetorians — ^fly!''  their  journey  vros  resumed  at  a  quick- 
ened pace. 

They  were  not  far  from  the  freedman's  villa;  their' 
horses,  at  the  same  time,  pushed  almost  to  fiiH  speed.- 
On  a  sudden  the  steed  of  Nero  drew  up  abruptly,  his  ears 
were  drawn  back,  and  he  snufibd  the  air  with  violence* 
The  fmthful  Phaon  dismounted,  and  seizing  the  bridle^ 
endeavcNred  to  lead  him  foiward.  The  animal  only  retro- 
graded more  violently,  and  rearing,  ohnost  dislodged  hia 
rider  from  his  seat.  The  Emperor  could  not  restrain  his 
impatience  and  fear,  but  vented  both  in  words  of  threat 
and  execration.  The  delay  seemed  ominous  of  advai^ 
tdge  to  the  speed  of  his  pursuers.  Phaon,  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  obstinacy  of  the  animal,  relinquished  the 
bridle  for  a  moment,  and  cast  his  eyes  searchingly  around 
him*  The  cause  at  length  met  his  view,  and  ho  started 
back  with  instinctive  horror.  As  Nero  looked  on  his  ter- 
ror-stricken countenance,  fear  suppressed  curiosity ;  at 
length,  in  a  muffled  and  indistinct  tone,  scarcely  remov- 
ing the  handkerchief  from  his  face,  he  said,  "  Speak- 
quick— what  seest  thou  T" 

"  The  foim  of  death,"  replied  Fhaon ;  "  unburied  lies 
a  corse  by  the  road-side." 

**  Curses  on  this  sfeed !"  muttefed  Nero,  "  they  may 
be  on  us  even  now.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  lashed  the  horse  violently,  the  noble 
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animal  reared  as  befora,  and  castiag  a  nde-long  glance 
where  lay  the  object  of  its  timidity,  plmiged  forward. 

The  suddenness  of  the  motion  jerked  the  reil  from 
Nero^s  hand,  which  he  had  hitheito  held  to  his  face. 
Misfortune  seemed  to  insert  her  threads  in  the  very  web 
which  hope  was  weaving.  At  that  moment  a  veteran, 
who  had  been  dismissed  the  service,  passed.  He  at  once 
recognized  his  master,  and  saluted  him  by  name.  Nero 
hastily  waved  his  hand— he  was  discovered— -4iis  flight 
would,  no  doubt,  soon  reach  the  city.  "Forward!"  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  vexy  top  of  his  voice.  Their  horses 
were  now  at  full  speed. 

The  expected  asylum  at  length  rose  to  view.  Within 
a  short  space  of  it  they  dismounted,  and  counselled  as  to 
the  policy  of  future  measures. 

"  It  were  not  safe  to  enter  it  by  the  public  gate,  my 
lord,"  said  Phaon,  "  your  person  may  be  recognized. 
Informers  are  frequent.  Servants  are  seldom  proof  against 
the  gold  which  buys  their  master." 

"I  am  in  thy  power,  good  Phaon,"  rejoined  Nero, 
"  resolve,  and  quickly,  for  my  safety." 

"  Thy  entrance  into  tho  house,"  said  Phaon,  hastily, 
"  must  be  private.  Cross  that  field,  and  lie  concealed  till 
I  have  made  a  passage  for  thee  in  that  remote  wall  of  the 
house.  Leave  thy  steed  with  me.  Epaphroditus  and  I 
will  do  all." 

The  wretched  man  listened  to  the  stratagem  with  the 
meekness  of  a  child,  who  bears  submissively  from  his 
elders  what  he  dares  not  resist  or  dispute.  He  cast  on 
them  a  look,  more  expressive  from  its  silence,  and  has- 
tened to  the  appointed  spot. 

Faint  with  excitement  and  fear,  the  wretch  stoop- 
ed and  raised  in  the  hoUow  of  his  hand,  some  im- 
pure water  from  a  ditch.  **  Is  this,  then,  the  cup  they 
have  reduced  Ccesar  to  drain  T"  he  said,  while  the  tears 
mingled  with  the  water.  **  Well,  well,  so  the  draught  is 
no  bitterer,  I  am  content." 

As  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  appointed  quarter  of  the 
house,  he  observed  a  hand  vtraving  him  onward.  It  was 
Phaon's.  He  darted  to  the  spot  with  the  precipitancy 
of  one  to  whom  speed  was  life,  and  with  difficulty  was 
squeezed  through  the  excavation  they  hod  made. 

Tho  field  he  hod  quitted  was  scarcely  more  barren  or 
desolate,  than  the  apartment  to  which  he  was  now  con- 
ducted, and  which  was  destined  to  witness  the  last  strug- 
gles of  Homers  Emperor.  The  walls  and  floor  were  not 
only  destitute  of  covering,  but  defaced  with  squalor  and 
filth.  He  surveyed  it  for  some  moments  in  stlenoe,  but 
could  no  longer  restrain  the  bitterness  of  insulted  pride, 
and  the  degradation  which  met  him  at  every^  step.  He 
burst  violently  into  tears,  and  fell  on  a  mean  and  tattered 
couch,  the  only  furniture  in  the  apartment.  While  he  lay 
alternately  the  victim  of  grief  and  passion,  his  attend- 
ants, who  had  withdrawn  to  the  remote  end  of  the  cham- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  conference,  approached  him. 

"Danger  presses,  my  lord,"  said  Phaon,  kneeling, 
**  and  there  is  but  little  hope.  They  who  have  met  us  on 
die  road  will  conjecture  thy  retreat,  from  bearing  my 
company."  He  paused  to  observe  the  effect  of  his  words, 
and  the  tone  of  his  master's  feelings.  "  It  is  but  a  mo- 
ment," he  proceeded  with  hesitation,  "and  the  cares  of 


life  are  fbi^gotten,  and  with  them  the  hatred  of  thine  ene- 


mies. 
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"  Must  I  then  die  T"  said  the  tyrant,  slowly  rising  from 
the  couch,  and  surveying  the  naked  chamber  with  a  wUd 
and  glassy  eye,  "  Must  I  then  die  7     Is  there  no  hope  7" 

"None,"  replied  Phaon. 

Courage  and  resolution  seemed  to  rise  with  the  answer. 
He  hastily  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes — ^his  manner 
became  firm  and  collected.  "  If  they  hunt  they  shall  not 
reach  me,"  he  said,  "  this  day  shall  be  my  last.  Let  my 
pile  be  collected,  and  mark,  let  not  a  Caesar  sleep  with- 
out a  monument— I  would  have  some  marble  on  my 
grave. 

His  momentary  firmness  forsook  him,  and,  turning  his 
face  to  the  couch,  the  violence  of  his  grief  sent  a  dull 
and  heavy  echo  through  the  chamber. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  immediately 
a  messenger,  according  to  the  private  instructions  of 
Phaon  entering,  presented  him  with  papers.  "  From 
Rome  ?"  said  Phaon^  in  a  subdued  tone. 

The  words  acted  with  the  power  of  a  talisman  on 
Nero,  who  recognized  in  them  the  consmnmationof  hope 
or  despair ;  and,  starting  from  the  couch,  he  seized  the 
packet.  He  perused  it  with  eagerness,  but  the  tears 
which  fell,  and  the  trembling  of  his  hands  and  frame, 
fully  interpreted  the  nature  of  the  intelligence. 

"  A  public  enemy"—"  ancient  usage" — were  the  only 
words  they  could  hear.  "  They  have  outlawed  me  from 
mine  own  realm,"  he  said  at  length,  with  difficulty  sum- 
moning courage  to  speak  of  his  fate,  "  and  the  Fathers 
have  condemned  me  to  die,  according  to  the  rigor  of  an- 
cient usage."  His  voice  failed  him,  and  the  tears  which 
choked  it,  were  exchanged  for  a  violent  transport  of  rage. 
Ho  tore  the  papers  into  fi'agments,  and  trampled  on  them. 
He  folded  his  arms  with  sternness,  and  his  figure  for  the 
moment  assimied  a  rigid  composure.  "  What  is  ancient 
usage  7"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

The  attendants,  as  unwilling  to  disclose  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  decreed,  exchanged  silent  looks.  The 
task  at  length  fell  on  Phaon. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  the  question  and  your 
condition  demand  truth  for  the  answer.  It  was  the  law 
of  the  old  Republic,  that  every  traitor  should  die  a  lin- 
gering death  beneath  the  rod  of  tho  Lictor;  his  head 
fastened  between  two  stakes,  and  his  body  entirely 
naked." 

An  agonized  expression,  combining  shame  and  pain, 
overspread  the  countenance  of  Nero,  as  he  heard  this  de- 
tail. He  started  from  the  spot,  as  though  he  already 
vrrithed  beneath  the  stripes  of  the  Lictor.  He  stopped 
short  again— his  respiration  became  short  and  hysterical 
—he  drew  from  his  bosom  two  poignards,  and  feeling 
their  sharpness  gazed  on  them  intently.  He  suddenly 
turned  to  his  attendants,  and  extending  the  daggers — 
"  Has  none,"  he  cried,  with  bitterness,  "  the  courage  to 
show  me  how  to  die  ?" 

The  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard  at  hand.  A  troop  of  soldiers  in- 
stantly entered  the  room,  and  surrounded  the  door.  Nero 
saw  that  hope  was  at  an  end— the  monareh  had  indeed 
fallen  from  tho  high  estate,  which  once  commanded  the 
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flattery  of  men.  The  officer  disregarded  all  obeisance, 
and  proceeded  to  diaclose  the  nature  of  his  mission. 

**  The  Fathers,"  he  said,  "  have  decreed  Caesar  as 
traitor,  and  ordered  him  into  my  custody,  to  be  conreyed 
back  to  Rome  to  suffer  punishment.  Soldiers,  your 
duty !" 

Two  or  three  advanced  to  seize  him,  but  despair  at 
length  nerving  resolution,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the 
throat.  The  blood  flowed  copiously,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal;  he  tottered  for  a  moment,  and  feU  to  the 
ground.  His  eyes  wandered  around  the  chamber  with 
the  languor  of  exhaustion,  as  imploring  some  friendly 
hand  to  complete  the  work.  **  Will  ye,"  he  at  length 
exclaimed  in  tears,  "will  ye  see  Ceesar  without  a 
friendf" 

Epaphroditus  rushing  forward,  seized  a  dagger,  and 
having  previously  marked  the  fatal  spot,  with  averted 
free  plunged  it  into  Nero's  bosom. 

A.  violent  shudder  convulsed  his  frame,  and,  raising 
himself  slowly  from  the  ground  and  casting  on  the  officer 
a  smile  of  triumph  and  derision,  the  last  of  the  Caesar's 
was  no  more. 


it  I 


So  great,"  says  Suetonius,  "  was  the  joy  exhibited 
at  Ronoe  upon  the  intelligence  of  his  deadi,  that  the  peo- 
ple ran  to  and  fro  through  the  city,  with  caps  on  their 
heads.'' 

The  ominous  acclamations  of  the  PrsBtorians  wrere 
reafized,  and  (3alba  shortly  afterwards  entered  Rome  as 
its  future  Emperor. 


Original. 
SPRING  SONNETS. 

BT   PARK  BINJAMIV. 


Tn«  virgin  May,  young,  coy  and  blushing,  trips 
Alonf  the  fields  with  downcast,  modest  eye»— 
And,  looking  round  her  with  a  sweet  inrprise, 

Bmilei  to  behold  the  delicate,  green  tips 

Of  tender  leaves,  and  buds  that  ope  their  lips 
To  the  moist  kisses  of  the  amoroas  air, 
'Whose  rival  is  the  bee.    Oh,  fUse  and  fair! 

To  yield  your  honey  dew  to  wanton  sips! 

Tlse  sky  is  sngry  with  angratefUl  May, 
Xhat  she  her  blooming  favors  thus  bestowe.— 
And  so  keen  darts  from  misty  quiver  throws  ; 

And  the  Spring's  darling  weeps  the  morn  away. 

Capricious  nymph !  At  eve  no  more  she  plains. 

For  other,  flattering  sirs,  come  whlqieriag  softer  strains ! 

n. 

The  birds  sing  cheerily,  the  streamlets  shout 
As  if  in  echo— tones  are  all  around— 
The  air  is  flUed  with  one  pervading  sound 

Of  merriment.    Bright  things  flit  about- 
Slight  spears  of  emerald  glitter  trom  the  ground. 
And  firequent  flowers,  like  helms  of  bloom,  are  found  | 

And,  firom  the  invisible  army  of  fkir  things. 
Floats  alow  murmur  like  a  distant  sea! 

I  hear  the  clarions  of  the  insect-kings, 
Marshall  their  busy  cohorts  on  the  lea. 

Life,  life  in  action— 'tis  all  music,  all— 
From  the  enlivening  cry  of  children  fi^ee 

To  the  swift  dssh  of  waters  ss  they  fUl ; 
RslMssd  by  thee,  oh.  Spring,  to  glad,  wild  liberty! 


Original. 
THE   POET    TO    HIS   WIFE 

BT  ISAAC  O.   PRAT. 

Erx  I  beheld  thee,  gentle  Wife, 

Pale  Sorrow,  in  control. 
Drew  from  the  restless  fount  of  life 

The  pleasures  of  the  soul. 
The  earth  had  no  attractive  flowers. 
The  sky  no  light  from  starry  showers, 

For  Gloom  involved  the  whole  :— 
No  pathway  then  to  me  was  blest, 
I  panted  for  Eternal  rest. 

I  saw  diee,  and  Delight  arose 

Within  my  darkened  heart ; 
I  felt  where  grew  its  weed-like  woes 

Joy's  flowers  in  dusters  start. 
I  saw  the  earth  of  emerald  hue, 
I  saw  the  sky  of  starry  blue — 

The  world  of  heaven  a  part  * 
I  wished  no  longer  for  the  skies. 
While  earth  was  such  a  paradise. 

I  felt  it  bliss  to  gaze  on  thee — 

To  see  thy  mild  blue  eyes ; 
Their  witching  color  seemed  to  be 

The  gift  of  summer  skies ! 
And  when  I  heard  thine  angel-voioe 
My  heart  was  leaping  to  rejoice 

At  its  own  glad  surprise— 
I  heard  it  with  a  pleasing  fear. 
And  hoped  its  tones  again  to  bear. 


Ah,  then  I  saw  thy  wealth  of; 

Most  lavishly  unfold- 
How  did  tl^  thoughts  in  words  unwind 

Like  threads  of  pliant  gold ! 
They  were  the  thoughts  diat  cannot  die, 
The  mind's  pecoliar  jewelry 

From  Nature's  cunning  mould. 
Chf  ^^"^^  I  wished  it  were  for  me, 
To  gain  so  rich  a  treasury ! 

How  long  was  I  a  worshipper. 

Bowing  before  thy  shrine. 
That  I  might  see  thy  feelings  stir, 

To  mingle  them  with  mine. 
The  springs  of  Love  soon  swelled  to  bless 
Reflecting  happy  images 

To  cheer  that  heart  of  thine— 
And  fond  aflections,  hand  in  hand, 
Were  round  us  as  an  angel-band. 

Oh,  ever  may  the  lot  bo  ours. 

The  pleasures  to  enjoy. 
Which  clustering  mid  fte  sunny  hours 

Can  never  tire  nor  cloy! 
May  all  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth. 
Revealed  in  all  the  light  of  truth 

Our  thankfulness  employ^^ 
And  every  stormy  pathway  seem 
Enlivened  by  a  rainbow  gleam ! 
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Original. 
TRUE   HONOR  — A   TALK. 

BT  BXN»T  r  BAmRlNOTON. 


CHAPTXB  I.— TBX  pONDlTXON. 

^*  Simon,  announce  to  lieotenwit  Endsleigfa  that  I  am 
ready  to  see  him/' 

"Ye«,  sir." 

Sir  John  de  Follaton  vas  seated,  when  he  gave  this 
command,  in  the  Iftrary  of  his  anoestral  halls.  One  arm 
rested  on  an  ancient  writingrtable,  a  venerable  heirloom, 
and  one  gouty  foot  was  propped  up  with  aishions  on  a 
stool.  The  gout  was  hcreditaiy  as  were  all  Sir 
John's  dependencies.  The  library  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  an  octagonal  tower  that  lifted  its  castellated 
summit  aloft  in  hoary  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  the  edi- 
fice of  which  it  was  the  most  imposing  feature.  A  porch, 
richly  ornamented  with  gothic  tracery  carved  in  the  stone 
of  its  walls,  and  with  lofty  pinnacles,  projected  in  front, 
and  from  either  side  extended  wings  of  the  same  material 
and  architecture  with  the  control  tower.  It  was  a  proud 
old  castle,  with  its  labelled  and  mullioned  windows,  and 
its  embattled  aj^  iried  walls.  It  had  stood  without  a 
change,  save  the  jealous  repairs  ncoessaiy  to.  its  preserva- 
tion, it  maybe,  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror; 
certainly,  since  Edward  the  First's  time,  for  the  domain 
iwas  conferred  by  that  monarch  on  Launcelot  de  Follaye- 
toun,  as  ihe  original  conveyance,  sacredly  preserved  in 
that  same  library,  sufiiciently  demonstrates.  And  from 
that  by-gone  day  to  the  one  on  which  we  have  intro- 
duced the  reader  to  Sir  John  de  Follaton,  it  has  descend- 
ed without  »  break  in  the  regular  succession,  through  a 
long  line  of  haugh^r  de  Follatons,  to  this  last,  the  proud- 
est and  haughtiest  of  them  all.  The  motto  on  their  coat 
of  arms  was,  and  had  ever  been,  ''Honor!" 

Sir  John  was  a  bitterly  disappointed  man.  He  was 
tho  first  of  his  race,  to  whom  nature  had  vouchsafed  no 
aon.  One  daughter  alone  graced  the  halls  of  his  fathers ; 
but  oh,  it  was  such  a  daughter,  that  in  the  very  woe  of  his 
faeait,  he  could  not  spurn  her  from  the  excess  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  merited.  She  was  bred  from  early  (Child- 
hood, as  every  soion  of  the  de  Follatons  had  ever  been 
reared,  in  every  adorning  accomplishment  of  body  and 
mind ;  and  she  had  grown  to  womanhood,  proudly  pre- 
eminent for  cultivated  charms,  with  an  open,  laughing, 
tunny  countenance,  and  not  one  sprinUing  of  de  Follaton 
pride  in  all  her  composition. 

**  Simon,  annoimce  to  Lieutenant  Endsleigh,  that  I  am 
ready  to  see  him."  We  repeat  the  command,  to  recall 
the  reader  to  the  library  and  its  occupant.  The  servant 
retired  to  execute  his  mission,  and  Sir  John  settled  him- 
self in  his  chair  to  receive  his  visitor.  There  ^"as  pride, 
fank  pride,  in  the  calm  repose  of  eveiy  movement;  and 
it  was  printed  yet  more  deeply  and  legibly  on  his  conni- 
gated  brow,  and  eagle  nose,  and  thin,  compiKsssed  lips; 
and  in  the  piercing  fire  of  his  eye, 

Lieutenant  Endsleigh  was  ushered  in.  He  wm  of 
middle  stature,  with  a  finnk,  manly,  toJfctn^  coimtenancc. 
He  might  have  been  handsome,  perhaps,  at  other  times, 
but  now  his  cheek  was  pole,  and  his  lips  had  s  visible 


tremble.  He  advanced  one  step  from  the  door,  and  stood 
still,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  haughty  baronet.  Sir  John 
bent  an  earnest  gaze  upon  him  in  turn,  without  a  move- 
ment of  courteous  greeting ;  and  as  ho  drew  himself  up 
to  a  more  stately  height,  hi  betrayed  that  the  young  man 
had  power  to  move  him  to  die  soul ;  for  his  lips  slightly 
parted,  and  the  blood  mounted  to  his  very  forehead.  But 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  face, 
and  bending  forward  with  a  stiff"  and  slight  inclination  of 
body,  to  be  interpreted  by  his  visitor  as  a  bow,  he  beck- 
oned with  his  finger,  and  said,  "  Come  nearer,  young 


If 


man. 

The  lieutenant  advanced  to  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
broad  table  to  that  at  which  Sir  John  was  seated,  and 
his  eye  fell  beneath  the  keenly  scrutimzing  glance  with 
which  the  Baronet  now  assailed  him.  Finally,  Sir  John 
spoke,  and  there  wns  harshness  mingled  with  the  de 
Follaton  pride  of  his  tone. 

**  Lieutenant  Endsleigh,  I  will  enter  without  circum- 
locution upon  the  businoss  for  which  I  have  summoned 
you.     You  saw  my  daughter  at  Bath,  sir  7" 

"  I  did,"  There  was  agonizing  suspense  and  enthusi- 
astic love  in  the  lieutenant's  msumer,  and  emotion,  as  he 
answered. 

**  Forgetful  of  her  rank,  you  dared  to  asinre  to  her. 
You  took  advantage  of  her  open  natioe ;  and  strove  to 
ingratiate  yourself  into  her  affections.  You  succeeded. 
Her  friends  discovered  your  intercourse  when  it  was  too 
late  to  avert  its  results.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  been 
there  to  preserve  the  honor  of  my  house !" 

This  lost  sentence  was  an  involuntary  ejaculation.  The 
young  officer's  cheek  was  in  an  instant  flushed  to  crimr 
son,  then  pale,  then  flushed  again.  He  trembled  in  every 
limb ;  and  bringing  his  arm  to  the  table  with  an  audible 
sound,  he  would  have  spoken.  But  the  Baronet  waved 
his  hand  in  opposition,  and  with  on  apologetic  **  Pardon 
me,"  continued — 

**  Caroline  de  Follaton  Ion'os  you,  young  man.  I  have 
threatened— I  speak  it  openly— I  have  threatened,  con- 
jured, implored  her,  but  she  has  had  no  heed  to  me.  She 
loves  you,  sir,  and  she  has  forgotteq  to  laugh,  and  her 
step  has  become  slow  and  heavy.  Young  man,  I  cannot 
lose  my  child,  and  I  have  sent  for  you.  But  who  and 
what  are  you,  that  you  should  be  linked  with  a  de  Folia- 
top?" 

The  lieutenant  did  not  hear  this  second,  and  more  bitter 
reproach.  His  thoughts  were  with  the  being  whom  he 
loved  better  than  his  own  soul. 

**  But  no  matter,"  continued  the  Baronet;  "  as  I  said, 
I  could  not  loso  my  child.  But  he  whom  the  world 
knows  not,  who  knows  not  himself,  and  whose  honor 
has  not  been  proved,  until  it  has  been  foimd  pure  as  mol- 
ten gold,  may  never  wed  the  heiress  of  de  Follaton, 
though  she  pine  and  die,  and  I  follow  her,  a  grey-haired 
and  childless  father,  to  her  grave !  You  are  a  soldier, 
young  majy,  and  may  be  what  I  would  have  you ;  but  your 
courage  and  honor  have  never  been  tried,  and  your  rank 
is  low.  Nay,  nay,  I  mean  no  insult.  Be  calm,  and 
calmly  hear  me  to  the  end.  It's  a  good  symptom,  how- 
ever, that  you  do  not  tamely  cringe  beneath  my  words. 
Sir,  England  is  in  arms  on  the  Continent.    There  is  a 
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fiald  for  valor  to  prove  itself.    Would  you  seek  it  if  you 
were  able?" 
"  Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  would ;  but  my  regimeiit — " 
"  Is  now  in  Holland.    You  are  major  of  the  18th !" 
As  Sir  John  spoke,  he  threw  across  the  table  to  him  a 
paper  which  he  had  been  twirling  in  his  hand.    Eod- 
sleigh  looked  at  it  in  amazement.  It  was,  indeed,  a  com- 
mission  as  major  in  the  18th.    He  gaied  on  the  astound* 
ing  document,  then  turned  his  eyes  in  mute  astonishment 
on  Sir  John. 

**  Sir !"  his  bewildennent  at  length  permitted  him  to 
articulato. 

"  I  repeat  it,  sir;  you  are  major  of  the  18th.  Let  it 
suffice.  The  commission  is  yours  without  recmipense  or 
reserve.  Now,  sir,  the  path  is  straight  before  you. 
Prove  to  the  world  and  to  me  that  you  are  worthy  of  a 
de  Follaton — of  my  child !" 

Endsleigh's  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  The  unut> 
terable  brightness  of  the  future  that  broke  upon  him,  and 
the  seraph  form  that  seemed  to  beckon  onward  with 
heavenly  smiles — and  hope— and  ambition — all  swelled 
within  him.  He  seemed  to  exert  himself  to  speak,  but 
not  a  word  came  forth. 

"  It  needs  nothing  of  this,  sir/'  said  the  stem  Baronet. 
"  You  owe  no  gratitude.  I  have  but  placed  an  instru- 
ment in  your  hand  with  which  you  must  work  your  own 
progress.  If  you  fail  to  do  so,  my  hate  and  my  cturse  be 
on  you !  If  you  carve  an  honorable  way,  my  daughter  is 
yours!  Look,  sir,  at  your  escutcheon.  Read  there! 
"Honor!"  It  never  had  a  stain!  That  shield  was 
ever  proudly  borne;  and  it  shall  never  be  disgraced! 
But  I  waste  time.  Here  is  something  to  enable  you  to 
sustain  your  rank.  Psha!  do  not  exUbit  the  foolery  of 
hesitation,  but  take  it  up.  There  are  five  hundred 
pounds.  Should  you  need  more  at  any  period  of  your 
probation,  send  to  me.  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done.  My 
eamage  will  convey  you  to  the  village  directly ;  and  you 
must  avail  yourself  of  the  first  coach  to  London,  Stop 
iliere  so  long  as  may  be  absolutely  necessaxy  to  fit  your- 
self for  your  station,  and  then  away." 

Sir  John  rung  and  ordered  the  carriage.  Endsleigh 
tii^;erBd  in  painful  irresolution,  like  one  whose  errand  is 
but  half  accomplished,  and  who  cannot  recall  the  rest  to 
niad.  He  took  up  his  cap-— laid  it  down-«Hook  it  up 
again,  and  half  crossed  the  apartment;  then  returned  to 
Us  station  at  the  table.  His  cobr  went  and  came,  too, 
and  he  seemed  in  strange  confusion.  Sir  John  steadily 
observed  him  awhile,  then  bluntly  said— 

"  Well,  young  man,  what  more  f* 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  blushing  more  deeply  than  ever. 

"  You  cannot  see  her,"  intsnupted  Sir  John,  hastily. 
"  If  yon  have  any  word  to  convey  to  her,  I  must  be  the 
weisengef.  You  are  nothing  to  her  now,  sir— ^what  you 
nay  be,  is  dependent,  as  I  have  said,  on  yourself.  She 
aha]]  be  made  fiilly  acquainted  with  your  fortunes,  but 
remember,  sir,  only  through  me.    I  am  to  be  your  cor- 
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At  this  critical  moment.  Major  Endsleigh  found  free 


I  loTt  bar.  Sir  John,  as  inch  a  woman  dastiyas  to  be 
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loved.  I  did  not  foiget  her  rank  and  mine.  I  strove 
with  myself,  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  was  about  to  ask  to 
see  her.  I  would  have  told  her  how  grateful  I  was  for 
this  opportunity  to  prove  my  worthiness  of  her.  I  would 
have  gathered  finnneis  and  resolution  finom  her  presence 
— and — I  may  pass  away  in  the  struggle  to  acldeve  my 
end,  and  never  see  her  more ;  and  it  had  been  grateful  to 
aay  one  word  at  parting.  But  I  bow  to  your  decision. 
Farewell,  sir!  I  think  I  shall  not  disi^ipoint  your  hopes 
—farewell." 

Pride  and  tenderness  may  both  exist  in  the  heart- 
both,  too,  supremely  active.  They  are  not  incompatible 
with  each  other,  though  they  may  wage  unceasing  war. 
Affection  had  ever  conquered  the  pride  of  Sir  John's 
spirit  in  connection  with  his  daughter.  It  did  so  now. 
The  manly  bearing  of  the  young  officer,  won,  too»  upon 
bis  feelings.    He  drew  out  his  watch. 

<' Stop,"  said  he.  "Gotoher.  The  attendant  in  th» 
ante-room  will  conduct  you.  I  giant  yoo  fifteen  minaiaa 
for  the  mterview." 

Endsleigh  sprang  rather  than  walked  to  the  door;  and 
*  scarce  a  calculable  fraction  ^  tlie  precious  minute* 
vouchsafed  to  him,  had  elapsed,  befine  he  pressed  hi* 
Caroline  to  his  bosom.  Her  illness  had  only  been  the 
withering  blight  of '  hope  deferred,'  and  now  she  could 
smile  again !  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  three 
long  months— they  had  now  but  fifteen  poor  little  min- 
utes to  live  over  again  the  past,  and  dream  together  of 
the  future,  and  yet,  after  the  first  lapturous  greetings 
there  they  sat,  hand  in  hand  on  the  sofa,  looking  intt> 
each  other's  eyes,  and  often  closing  in  a  fervent  kiss-* 
and  saying  scarce  ever  a  word,  save  a  mere  epithet  of 
endearment.  Those  minutes  were  gone,  and  Simon 
knocked  at  tlie  door  before  they  had  hardly  calmed 
themselves  into  an  appreciation  of  the  ecstaey  of  reunion  ; 
yet  now  they  must  part  i^ain  i 

**  Disar Caroline,"  said  Endsle^h,  <<Ood  Uess  you  for 
your  love  to  me.  What  were  I  deprived  of  it!  And 
now  I  may  win  you  I  Now  I  may  claim  you  at  your 
father's  hand,  my  own^  for  ever !  Think  of  me  as  lirii^ 
upon  the  thought  of  yoor  "■^l  striving  for  the  prize  ef  my 
well-doing !    Farewell,  my  own,  my  own,  fiueweH  P' 

Caroline  suddenly  tore  herself  from  his  straining  em- 
brace, and  se^rering  a  tress  of  her  golden  bur,  thrust  ii 
into  his  hand.  Kissing  it  repeatedly,  he  placed  it  ia  hi* 
bosom. 

"  Let  it  be  at  once  your  watchword  and  talisatwn,'^ 
said  she. 

They  parted.  Major  Endsleigh  entered  the  carriage, 
and  it  drove  away.  The  eeanhman  cracked  his  whip,^ 
the  high-moltled  steeds  tossed  their  heads  as  they 
snufied  the  air,  and  sprang  away,  and  Ae  wheeb  rattled 
along  the  gravelled  avenues.  Miyor  Ensleigh  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  edifice  which  held  his  clioioest 
treasure.  A  handkerehief  was  waving  from  a  window; 
he  lifted  up  his  cap  in  return ;  and  at  the  moment,  the 
casde  was  hidden  from  his  view.  He  fell  back,  sighing, 
into  his  seat;  he  remained  but  a  few  hours  in  London, 
to  which  he  hastened ;  and  not  many  days  dapsed  before 
he  was  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  tide,  bound  for  his  regiment 
on  the  Continent 
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CHAPTER  II. — THX  BAN^UXT. 

" Hip— hip— hip !  Hurrah!  Hip— hip— hip!  Hiu> 
nh!  Hip— hip— hip!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  hurrah! 
burrah!" 

'•  Hip— hip— hur-hu-hurrah !     Good !     A  real  joke  ?" 

"  Silence,  Leland';  you  are  noisy." 

"  Noisy !  That's  good  again !  1*11  p-p-prove  directly 
that  you  1-1-lie  under  a  mistake,  sir!" 

**  You'll  soon  lie  under  the  table,  my  fine  fellow !" 

"  That's  personal,  by !  I  Meave  it  to  the  com- 
pany if  that  isn't  personal.  But  I  f-forgive  a  m-man 
that^s  too  drunk  to  k-know  (hiccup)  what  he's  about." 

'*  You're  very  kind.  Captain  Soberness." 
Mr.  Ch-chairman,  I  propose  a  t-toast !" 
'  Attention,  gentlemen !  A  toast  from  Captain  Leland." 

"Gen-gentlemen,  I  propose  the  mem-memory  of 
Major  Fetrock.  Heaven  rest  his  soul,  and  the  h-health 
of  his  successor !" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha!  a  good  one  for  you,  Leland. 
You  doubtless  expect  that  the  next  Gazette  will  read, 
*  Benedict  Leland  to  be  major  of  the  18th,  vice  Fetrock, 
deceased.'" 

*'  I  do,  that's  a  f-act.  Do  you  me-mean  to  in-insinuate 
•ny  thSng  de-den>g-deroga-derogatory  to  my  pretensions  f 
If  tried  service  was  ever  re-rewarded — " 

"  Service  in  what  f     The  ranks  of  Bacchus  ?" 

"Jim  Cuth-Cuthbert,  you're  a  d-d-d d  fool!" 

"  Leland,  I'll  put  you  on  your  back  if  you're  insolent. 
But  sit  down  and  behave  yourself.  There's  no  doubt  of 
your  title,  and  none  of  your  chance,  neither.  We'll  make 
it  hot  water  for  an  interloper.  You're  .safe,  however. 
The  colonel  thinks  so,  too." 

"  Jim,  you're  a  d-d d  good  fellow !" 

"Indeed,  then,  either  way,  eh,  Leland?" 

Endsleigh  crossed  the  channel,  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
trials  he  was  about  to  encounter.     He  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  ways  of  uprightness,  by  poor  and  humble, 
but  pious  parents,  and  aside  from  his  principles,  he  had 
an  instinctive  and  utter  abhorrence  of  vice,  meanness  and 
sensuality.     He  was  to  enter  a  regiment,  whose  officers 
had  been  long  associated  together,  without  a  change — 
who  were  governed  by  the  most  jealous  esprit  du  corps, 
and  were  addicted  to  many  follies  and  vices,  governing 
themselves  by  an  arbitrary  code  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
honor  and  dishonor,  the  offspring  of  the  laxity  and  per- 
versity it  favored,  rather  than  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
morality,  none  the  less  binding  and  everlasting  that  they 
exist  in  every  degree  of  strength  in  various  minds.     The 
death  of  Major  Fetrock  had  effected  the  first  breach  in 
their  alliance,  for  many  years ;  and  they  were  resolved 
that  the  senior  captain  of  the  regiment  should  socceed 
him.     They  did    not,  however,  anticipate  any  other 
appoiBtme&t,  since  their  petition  to  the  War^iffice  had 
been  advocated  by  the  general  himself— «  hoary  veteran, 
bating  from  his  soul,  the  system  of  purchase  and  favorite 
ism,  by  which  the  untried,  and  sometimes^  very  boys, 
were  commissioned,  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  those 
whose  scars  deserved  honorable  advancement  fitnn  their 
pountry.    Captain  Leland  was  a  valorous  soldier. 

Endsleigh  dreamed  of  hair-breath  'scapes,  and  woU- 


fought  fields,  as  the  only  tests  of  his  courage— the  only 
contests  for  his  glorious  stake. 

Colonel  Saltram,  who  occupied  the  chair,  was  called 
out  soon  af^  the  conversation  detailed  above.  When 
he  returned,  his  face  exhibited  much  emotion;  and  so 
soon  as  he  reached  his  seat,  he  rapped  strenuously  on 
the  table  for  silence.  Curiosity  enforced  Ids  mandate, 
and  in  an  instant,  even  die  intoxicated  were  still. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  general  has  received  despatches  from 
home,  the  contents  of  which  wHl  excite  no  less  your 
indignation  than  your  astonishment.  Give  me  your 
attendon.^^  Gentlemen,  the  claims  of  our  worthy  com> 
panion  in  arms.  Captain  Leland, have  been  disregarded; 
and  one  Lieutenant  Endsleigh,  late  of  the  24th,  is  pro- 
moted to  the  vacancy  in  our  r^ment.  The  general 
commands  that  he  be  respected  accordingly." 

All  rose.  They  were  one  in  feeling-— one  in  courage 
—one  in  determinadon.  It  was  not  out  of  any  special 
regard  for  Leland  that  they  thus  ad%'Ocated  his  preten- 
dons,  for  he  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  few  intimates ; 
but  l^  the  freemasMuy  of  their  long  indmacy,  they  had 
learned  to  consider  an  insult  to  one  an  insult  to  all.  They 
were,  too,  men  considerably  advanced  in  years,  while  the 
new  miijor  was  understood  to  be  yet  in  the  ruddiness  of 
youth.     This  strengthened  the  excitement  against  him. 

"  I  move,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  that  the  officers  of 
this  regiment  view  this  denial  of  their  unanimous  peddon, 
with  regret  and  sorrow!" 

"Agreed!  agreed.  Seconded — it's  unanimous," were 
the  several  ejaculations  of  the  officers,  some  of  whom 
were  scarce  able,  from  the  depth  of  their  potadons,  to 
sit  erect  in  their  chairs. 

"  I  move,"  said  Lieutenant  Dortmouth,  less  fiery  and 
more  humorous  than  his  fellows,  *'that  a  committee  of 
two  be  appointed  to  communicate  to  Captain  Leland, 
now  asleep  upon  the  floor,  this  news,  so  interesting  to 
him." 

The  lieutenant  and  Ensign  Cuthbert  were  nominated 
by  the  Chair,  to  the  duty.  The  snoring  captain  was 
lifted  into  a  seat,  and  when  sufficiently  awakened  to  com- 
prehend what  was  said,  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Endsleigh  was  announced  to  him.  It  had  enough  of 
power  over  his  inebrie^  to  bring  him  to  his  feet ;  not, 
however,  without  imminent  danger  of  an  o^-ertum. 

"  What's  that!  A-another  man  than  m3rsclf,  major? 
Is  that— that  true  T  It's  so  as-astounding,  that  I  stag- 
ger under  it,  I  do,  indeed,  damme !" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  went  round  the  table;  for  the  cap- 
tain made  a  lee  lureb  as  he  spoke,  and  almost  capsized 
himself  and  all  things  about  him. 

"  What  in  Itoy  are  ye  laughing  at?  But  »«bont  this 
major.  I  c-consid«r(faiccup)myself  in-insulted!  You're 
insulted!  We're  all  insulted!  I  can't  stand  it!"— so 
down  he  went  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 

The  company  soon  separated,  and  when  Captain  Leland 
recovered  from  his  intoxieadon,  and  was  again  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  disappointment,  his  rage  knew  no 
bounds.  He  had  considered  the  vacant  majority  as  se- 
cured to  him;  and  he  had  been  saluted  by  its  tide.    He 
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fToiiDd  his  taech  together  in  tlie  extremity  of  his  pasdon, 
and  swore,  with  multiplied  and  horrible  oaths,  that  his 
snoceasful  rival  should  atone  for  the  insult  with  his  blood. 
His  companions  were  animated  by  a  degree  oi  the  same 
sentiment,  and  encouraged  him  in  these  feelings.  A 
system  of  petty  veaiations  was  airanged  for  the  new  offi- 
eer,  to  render  his  situation  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
and  Leland  awaited  his  coming,  abating  nothing  of  his 
bitter  fiuy,  but  fostering  it  by  the  delay !  and  resolving 
oo  a  &r  more  speedy  and  signal  vengeance  than  his 
fellows  were  disposed  to  execute  for  his  sake. 

Before  many  days,  Major  Endsleigfa  arrived,  and  waited 
upon  his  general*  He  bore  letters  from  Sir  John  de 
FoUaton  and  other  high  quarters,  which  made  it  the 
evident  policy  of  the  general  to  treat  him  with  considera- 
tion; although,  from  influences  before  explained,  he  was 
disposed,  negatively,  to  encourage  the  cabal  against  him. 
Endslei^'s  bearing  excited  his  interest,  too,  and  enlisted 
his  sympathies ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  the  major, 
having)  with  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  discovered  his 
8ituation»  consuUad  him  whether  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  obtain  a  transfer  to  some  other  regiment,  he  was 
disposed  to  yield  him  both  advice  and  assistance.  But 
he  counselled  Endsleigh  to  remain,  and  to  conquer  his 
foes  by  his  deportment,  and  his  elevation  above  the  reach 
ai  grovelling  abuse. 

CHAFTIR  III« — TBI  TRIAL. 

The  tenor  of  Endsleigh's  conduct  did  not  produce  the 
effect  desired^  It  was  so  strongly  in  contrast  in  every 
respect  vrith  that  of  his  enemies,  that  it  rather  served  to 
inflame  than  to  conciliate.  He  observed  to  eveiy  one,  a 
mariced  courtesy— -would  not  permit  himself  to  be  exci- 
ted by  the  thousand  and  one  aggravations  to  passion 
which  where  thrust  before  him,  and  never  mingled  in  the 
often  revels  of  the  officers,  nor  exhibited  those  pn^nsi- 
ties  so  manifest  in  them.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  com- 
port hixo«elf  as  he  had  determined — to  sustain  the  forti- 
tude and  equanimity  so  necessary.  Insult  met  him  in 
rveiy  quarter;  not  open  and  tangible,  and  yet  not  so 
covert  but  that  it  fully  revealed  its  nature.  His  days  were 
days  of  misery.  In  his  hours  of  loneliness,  it  required 
the  exercise  of  every  nobler  faculty  of  his  mind  to  prevent 
him  from  succumbing  to  his  trials.  But  the  high  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  now  to  strive — the  momentous 
stake  fiir  which  he  was  playing,  was  the  star  of  his  obser- 
'vatioD — the  guide  of  his  action.  When  more  than  ordi- 
narily oppressed-^when  the  weakness  of  his  human 
nature  rebelled  at  its  fetters,  and  in  despair  and  wretch- 
edness, he  was  scnrely  tempted  to  relinquish  the  contest 
widi  himself  and  others,  in  which  he  was  now  contmding, 
he  would  reflect  how  fer  more  honorable  and  glorious 
would  be  this  victory,  than  even  an  evidence  of  the  brute 
oQurage  which  would  satify  the  proud  heart  of  Sir  John 
de  FoUaton,  and  win  hu  lovely  daughter;  how  much 
more  enhanced  would  be  that  daughter's  love,  when  she 
shoold  be  told  of  this  desperate  struggle ;  and  he  was 
nerved  to  continued  endeavor. 

It  was  resolved  by  Leland  and  his  associates,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  manifest,  that  Endsleigh 
could  not  be  cajoled  or  taunted  to  commit  himself.  Every 


day  testified  to  his  nobleness  and  superiority;  and  some 
decisively  hostile  demonstration  was  necessary  to  effect 
their  object.  A  plan  was  secretly  concocted,  to  foroe 
Endsleigh  to  offend  Leland,  that  there  might  be  occasion 
for  a  challenge ;  which  his  guarded  ccmduct  had  thus  fair 
prevented. 

Leland  was  the  best  shot  in  the  regiment. 

The  army  was  at  this  time  quartered  in  the  village  of 
B — ,  and  Colonel  Saltram  sent  invitations  to  a  dinner  at 
his  rooms.  Major  Endsleigh  was,  of  course,  among  the 
invited.  He  was  perfectiy  unconscious  of  the  object  of 
this  meny-making,  but  scrupled  whether  to  attend.  The 
officers  were  careless  of  that  only  benefit  of  social  feast- 
ing—the elevation,  hilarity,  and  keenness  of  mind  to 
which  it  conduces— and  indulged  appetite^  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  sensual  desire.  For  such  enjoyment, 
Endsleigh  had  little  yearnings  He  feared  too,  lest  the 
passion  brooding  against  him  in  the  nunds  of  most,  should 
be  awakened  to  energy  by  indulgence,  and  he  be  compel- 
led to  submit  to  open  and  undisguised  assault.  But  it 
might  give  equal  offence  should  he  decline  to  be  present, 
when  unrestrained  by  duty ;  and  ho  deemed  it  the  vriser 
course  to  attend,  and  with  eyes  open  to  his  position,  to 
avoid  the  results  he  deprecated  by  caution  and  wariness. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  was  received  with 
studied  civiliQr.  During  the  first  course  at  table,  but  little 
conversation  took  place ;  every  one  was  conscious  of  the 
coming  crisis,  and  every  exuberance  of  feeling  was  cheek- 
ed. Endsleigh  was  impressed  vritii  the  conviction  of 
something  unusual  and  restrained,  but  it  was  indefinable 
and  unaccountable.  Yet  he  exhibited  no  wonder  or  con- 
fiision,  but  sat  in  calm  collectedness  and  self-possession. 
Leland  was  nearly  opposite  to  him,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  company  were  unavoidably  impressed  by  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  two :  the  former,  erect  and  secure 
in  innocence  and  the  boldness  of  moral  determination, 
the  latter,  flushed  and  uncertain  in  look  and  gesture. 
Leland  was  apprised  by  his  own  consciousness  of  his  de- 
ficiency in  coolness;  and  poured  dawn  glass  after  glass, 
which,  in  his  mental  excitement,  only  seemed  to  inflame 
his  passions  without  embarrassing  reflection. 

Before  a  long  period  had  elapsed  the  wine  began  to  do 
itt  work,  the  tongues  of  the  company  to  wag,  and  the 
denouement  to  approach. 

"  The  health  of  Colonel  Saltram,  our  gallant  host!'* 
said  a  lieutenant,  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

**  Our  gallant  Colonel !"  was  tossed  off  in  a  bumper, 
followed  by  stunning  cheers. 

"  Gentiemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  reply,  "  I  thank 
you ;  and  let  me  give  you  in  return,  *  May  we  ever  be  as 
a  body  of  brothers!'" 

"  We  cannot,  while  our  unity  is  invaded  by  strangers !" 
cried  a  captain,  on  Endsleigh's  right. 

"  Nor  while  children  are  sent  among  us  to  be  our  com- 
manders," added  a  surly,  grey-haired  lieutenant,  twirUng 
his  glass. 

These  exclamations  wen  not  only  indecorous  and  in- 
sulting, but  of  that  boldly  mutinous  character,  which 
would  render  their  utterers  amenable  to  severe  pumsh- 
ment.  But  the  criminals  were  incited  to  this  exposition 
of  malice,  by  the  countenance  of  their  superiors,  at  the 
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flame  time  the  superiors  of  the  insulted  officer.  The  reck- 
lessness of  die  remarks  were,  howeyer,  so  startling,  that 
the  very  expectants  of  them  were  wonder-stricken,  and 
a  perfect  silence  for  a  few  moments  ensued ;  every  eye 
being  bent  <m  the  individual  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  The  whole  matter  burst  upon  Endsleigh  at 
once,  so  soon  as  they  were  uttered ;  and  he  felt  to  his 
flonl  that  he  had  been  enticed  to  his  intended  destruction 
— ^hat  he  sat,  unfriended,  among  almost,  if  not  indeed, 
blood-thirsty  enemies.  His  cheek  grew  somewhat  pale, 
and  he  involuntarily  lifted  himself  up  into  a  more  erect 
position,  while  he  glanced  hastily  at  the  offenders.  But 
reflection  was  not  overcome  by  excited  passion,  and 
swattowing  his  rising  indignation  and  anger,  he  remain- 
ed silent,  to  await  the  further  development  of  the  evident 
plot. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  will  give  you— Ourselves— when  a  brave 
companion  is  again  severed  from  us,  may  no  beardless 
upstart  be  thrust  upon  us  to  usurp  the  laurels,  with  which 
tried  service  ^MNild  be  rewaided  f" 

This  was  p<nntedly  delivered  by  the  lieutenant>colo- 
nel.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  Endsleigh,  and  his  paleness 
was  superseded  by  a  momentary  flush,  while  his  lips 
trembled  with  excitement.     But  ho  was  still  silent. 

**  A  bumper  to  Captain  Leland  !'* 

Endsleigh  had  never  accustomed  himself  to  strong  po> 
tations.  At  the  toasts  already  drunkf  he  had  only  moist- 
ened his  lips.  He  detested  nothing  more  than  tlie  beast- 
liness of  drunkenness ;  he  viewed  it  as  no  venial  crime, 
to  steal  from  the  mind  those  Attributes  which  make  man 
a-kin  to  hi#  Creator.  It  itiay  be  that  the  proposer  of  the 
latter  toast  bad  noticed  hb  continence,  and,  aware  of 
Leland's  susj^ous  and  inflammatory  nature,  had  em- 
ployed this  expedient  to  expedite  the  contemplated 
quarrel.  Certain  it  is  that  when,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  Endsleigh  replaced  his  glass  upon  the  table 
without  having  sensibly  diminished  its  contents,  while 
every  other  drained  his  to  the  last  drop,  Leland  started 
op  with  diaboUcal  rage  painted  on  his  livid  features,  with 
protruding  eye  and  clenched  fists,  and  in  utterance  im- 
peded by  passion,  exclaimed : 

"  An  open,  deliberate  insult,  by — !  Major  Endsleigh 
you  have  not  drunk  your  wine,  and  I  will  have  satis- 
faction !" 

"Yes!  yes!  An  insult!  Satisfaction!  satisfaction!" 
were  the  exclamations  of  one  and  another ;  and  Leland, 
resting  his  fist  upon  the  table,  eyed  his  antagonist  with 
a  fiery  glance  of  malignity.  Endsleigh  calmly  rose,  and 
bowed  to  the  whole  table. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  if  I  htfve  unintentionally  of- 
fended, I  am  extremely  ready  to  apologise ;  and  let  me 
be  believed,  when  I  say,  that  an  insult  or  slight  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  my  thoughts." 

So  saying  he  lifted  his  glass,  which  he  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  proposing,  "The  best  health  of  CaptaSn  Le- 
land," he  drained  it  to  the  bottom ;  and  then  bowing 
again,  without  a  quiver  of  voice,  or  a  trembling  nerve, 
be  continued— 

"I  win  not  profess  that  I  have  not  felt  the  spirit  of 
many  remarks,  that  have  been  made  at  this  toblo  to-day; 
and  I  cannot  refrain  fit)m  expressing  my  surprise,  that, 


guest  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  protected  by  oar 
mutual  entertainer.  I  came,  utteriy  ignorant  that  I  was 
to  be  made  the  target  for  imbridled  abuse,  but  I  have  re- 
solved to  permit  none  of  you  to  triumph  in  my  weakness, 
and  enjoy  success  in  my  discomposure.  At  an  early 
period  of  my  connexion  with  the  regiment,  I  was  appri- 
sed, l^  indubitable  manifestations,  of  the  feelings  enter- 
tained toward  me ;  and  was  disposed,  for  a  time,  to 
consult  my  comfort  and  your  desires  by  departure  firom 
among  you.  My  inclinations  were  overruled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  others  more  experienced  than  myself,  and  I  have 
remained.  I  have  never  injured  one  of  you,  in  word  or 
deed.  No  one  of  you  can  convict  me  of  the  slightest 
violation  of  the  strictest  courtesy ;  and,  while  I  regret  the 
perversity  which  expends  itself  on  an  innocent  object,  I 
win  also  add,  that  I  em  surprised  at  their  undignified  end 
lingenerous  cabals,  in  veteran  English  ofiicers.  I  have 
no  feeling  deeper  than  that.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
take  my  leave." 

The  rebuke  of  Colonel  Seltram,  the  host,  expressed  in 
the  commencement  of  Endsleigh's  address,  was  deeply 
felt — deeply  as.it  was  deserved.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
he  who  could  forget  the  first  principles  of  courtesy,  and 
lend  himself  to  measures  so  degrading,  as  those  in  which 
he  was  now  a  prominent  actor,  could  not  properiy  ap- 
preciate honorable  reproof ;  and  while  his  self-esteem  was 
humbled  to  the  very  dust  by  the  stinging  correction,  it 
enkindled  the  fiercest  fires  of  hatred,  and  an  eager  long- 
ing for  revenge.  When,  therefore,  Endsleigh,  leaving  his 
hearers  mute  with  astonishment,-  turned  toward  the  door 
to  retire,  he  exclaimed  with  a  smile  of  bitterness, 

"  Not  until  we  have  filled  our  glasses  to  your  health. 
Oblige  me  by  tarrying  a  few  moments.  Gendemen,  the 
health  of  Major  Endsleigh !" 

Endsleigh,  bowing  acquiescence,  but  without  a  word, 
returned  to  his  seat.  The  company,  appreciating  Colo- 
nel Saltram's  sarcastic  tone,  could  not  comprehend  that 
he  intended  to  receive  Endsleigh's  rebuke,  by  actually 
fulfilling  his  friendly  proposition.  They  viraited,  there- 
fore, to  receive  their  cue  from  him ;  and  they  were  cor- 
rect in  their  hesitation.  He  had  no  sooner  proposed 
Endsleigh's  health,  as  nnnuted,  than  he  turned  his  emp^ 
glass  upside  down,  with  an  accompanying  hiss.  The 
action  was  imitated  by  the  most,  and  the  hiss  re-echod, 
while  but  a  few,  propitiated  by  the  major's  noble  de- 
meanor drank,  in  good  faith,  to  his  health.  Endsleigh 
stood  up  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  utter  silence  that  en- 
sued. The  demonstration  of  enmity,  just  exhibited,  was 
too  glaring  and  galling,  too,  to  be  unnoticed,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  his  indignation  and  anger. 

"  Colonel  Saltram,"  said  he,  "  I  forgive  you  for  this, 
if  you  can  forgive  yourself.  Am  I  in  the  company  of 
gentlemen  7  I  begin  to  doubt  it.  I  cannot  believe  you 
to  be  in  the  exercise  of  your  full  senses ;  and  such  are 
unworthy  of  anger.  Gentlemen,  from  my  soul  I  pity 
you— as  some  day  or  other  you  will,  in  humiliation,  pity 
yourselves !" 

He  turned  again  to  the  door,  his  conduct  inexplicable 
to  men,  who  had  taught  tliemselvcs  to  regard  an  arbi- 
trary code  of  false  honor  as  the  vade  mecum  of  the  sol- 
dier ;  and  were  incapable  of  comprehending  any  revenge. 
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Boc  boed  OB  bmte  eHntioB.  Hit  huidwM  on  libe  handle, 
whoa  Leland  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  A  cow- 
ard!   A  d—d  uderoal  coward !" 

What  a  word  for  a  ■oldier*t  ear!  Endsleigh  sprang 
to  the  table,  with  hia  fingers  inTohintarily  clenched,  his 
eye  darting  the  fire  of  passion,  and  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bling. He  was  excited  to  the  verge  the  very  verge  of 
the  ptecipice  of  true  honor!  He  was  about  to  phmgc 
down  to  a  level  with  his  vile  defamers,  and  forget  the 
high  gloiy  of  the  soul!  But  he  had  strength  to  pause 
on  the  deatructive  brink!  He  checked  himself,  while 
te  fierce  language  of  recrimination  was  faltering  on  his 
tongue !  An  efibr^— the  triumph  of  mind  over  body— of 
the  elevating  sentiments  and  god-like  reflection  over  fren- 
lied  and  riotous  passion— and  his  fingers  unclenched,  his 
^anoe  lost  its  intensity,  and  his  frame  regained  compo- 
sure. He  regarded  the  ftrodous  Leland  with  onexpres- 
sion  of  lofty  disdain  and  cimtempt ;  and  finaUy  said,  in 
even  a  calmer  and  more  steady  tone  than  ever: 

**  Str,  you  are  a  madman !  I  will  call  on  you  to-mor^ 
row ;  but,"  he  added,  as  he  witnessed  the  general  smile 
at  his  supposed  concession,  **  I  charge  you  and  all  to  un- 
derstand, I  shall  come  not  to  arrange  for  any  quarrel 
with  any  instrument.  I  will  see  you  to  counsel  with 
you ;  to  convince  you  how  much  you  have  injured  your- 
self and  nte.  I  will  conquer  you.  Captain  Leland,  be- 
fore I  have  done ;  but  by  other  weapons  than  the  pistol 
or  die  sword  !** 

Again  he  turned  to  go ;  but  two,  too  enraged  at  intoxi- 
cated to  observe  the  slightest  demands  of  decorum, 
planted  themselves  before  the  door,  ond  with  oaths  denied 
^ress;  while  Leland  started  up,  as  well  as  all  at  table, 
and  swore  that  Endsleigh  should  fight  him  on  the  spot. 
All  gathered  about  the  two,  who  stood  facing  each  other, 
Endsleigfa,  now  possessed  of  resolution  and  coolness,  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  contingency  to  dislodge ;  Leland, 
brandishing  his  fists,  pouring  forth  oaths,  and  more  and 
more  enra{;ed  as  he  saw  how  futile  were  his  endeavors 
to  excite  his  foe,  and  with  what  a  calm  smile  he  regard- 
ed his  gesticulations.  The  voices  of  a  doxen  men  wens 
nittgled  in  stunnii^  confusion,  one  or  two  expostulating 
and  demanding  peace,  but  the  most  anathematising  Ends- 
leigh by  every  expression  at  command.  When  all  had 
&tigued  themselves  with  shouting,  and  growm  tired  of  the 
lound  of  their  own  voices,  they  ceased  their  vociferations 
one  by  one,  and  awaited  the  action  of  the  principals  in 
the  threatening  conflict.  In  this  pause,  Leland*s  fiendish 
tones  If  ere  again  heard. 

"  ini  have  your  heart's  blood !  Fight  me— fight  me, 
coward !  now,  with  swords  or  pistoh,  or  TU  brand  you 
with  infamy,  and  borsewfaip  yon  before  the  whole  regi- 
ment!" 

"Cwftmn  Lekad,"  awwerad  Endsleigh,  without  an 
eridenoe  of  emocioo,  his  voice  as  firm  and  playCol  as  in 
common  parlance,  "  I  will  neither  fight  you  now,  when 
you  are  inoaae*  nor  to-moRow,  when  you  are  yourself.  I 
fear  no  nan— no— but  I  do  fear,  and  I  am  not  the  cow^ 
ard  to  conceal  it— I  do  fear  the  anger  of  heainn  and  my 
own  self-condflBUiatiOQ,  should  I  ihed  the  bloodofafel* 
hnraMtne!*' 
5 


There  is  something  in  moral  coofago— 4iat  courage 
which  springs  from  the  counsel  of  those  faculties  which 
man  ei\joys  alone,  of  all  animated  creatioB,  which  de* 
roands  involuntary  respect,  and  stamps  its  own  giaadeur 
on  the  countenance  beyond  the  reach  of  misoonceptuuk 
Its  deliberation  has  no  features  in  common  with  hesita- 
ting fear,  and  its  gende  firmness  canned  be  confounded 
with  the  anxious  lingering  of  weakness.  But  it  is  tha 
most  fatal  arrow  in  the  side  of  those  who  are  conscious 
of  their  inability  to  imitate  it.  So  Endsleigh's  conduct 
enlisted  some  in  his  favor,  while  it  the  more  inflamed 
those  who  were  governed  by  debasing  incentives.  Lehnd 
was  rendered  almost  beside  himself  by  its  influence;  and 
advancing  a  pace  or  two,  aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the 
major's  face.  Expectant  of  such  an  outrage,  he  received 
it  on  his  aim,  and  grappling  with  the  giver,  dashedhim, 
by  a  single  effort,  to  the  floor;  kneeling  above  him  to 
prevent  his  rising,  until  his  further  videnoe  should  be 
arrested.  Those  most  sympathizing  with  the  prostrate 
man,  would  gladly  have  pounced  upon  his  conqueror,  and 
inflicted  serious  injury  upon  him ;  but  Ejidsleighhad  now 
won  the  favor  of  so  many,  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
disputed  the  contest  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  assaulterp. 
They,  therefore,  looked  on  in  gloomy  inaction,  smoothing 
their  fuxy  within  them,  or  voiding  it  in  snppitessed  oaths* 
Endsleigh  held  Leland  to  the  floor,  until  by  his  struggles 
to  relieve  himself,  ho  had  totally  exhaust^^d  his  strangthi 
**  Are  there  none,"  said  Endsleigh,  then,  ^  who  will 
restrain  this  misguided  man  firom  a  further  exhibition  of 
weakness?" 

**  Yes !  yes !"  cried  several  voices,  widi  alacrity;  and, 
trusting  to  the  tide  now  apparently  turning  in  his  favor, 
Endsleigh  released  his  grasp  upon  the  panting  man,  and, 
uninterrupted,  left 'the  upartmenL  He  retired  to  his 
quarters  to  ruminate  upon  the  scene  he  had  passed 
through,  and  to  fiarebode  evil  from  its  ill  omened  infliH 
ence.  The  code  of  honor,  by  which  an  insult  must  be 
wiped  away  in  blood,  was  then  most  extensively  preva> 
lent  in  the  English  army,  and  to  infringe  it  was  inem^ 
diable  disgrace.  Moral  or  religious  scruples  were  the 
marie  for  the  jeers  of  ridicule  and  scorn;  and  aflbidedno 
bulwark  of  protection  to  their  entertainer.  Endsleigfa 
knew  how  much  ho  had  risked  to  maintain  bis  principles. 
He  knew  that  his  actions  and  words  might  go  fbftfa  to 
the  worid,  misconstrued  or  misrepresented,  and  his  fiune 
be  blasted  for  ever.  He  felt,  in  the  exiremity  of  agony, 
that  his  Caroline  might,  periiaps,  be  lost  to  him.  The 
busy  tongues  of  his  mahciotts  foes  would  surely  vrag  to 
his  harm,  and  Sur  John  de  FoUaton,  who  doubtless  had 
correspondents  to  apprise  him  of  his  conduct,  mi^t  re- 
ceive and  credit  the  condemning  tale.  Eager  to  antici- 
pate falsehood,  he  sat  down  and  penned  to  Sir  John  a 
minute  account  of  the  fracas,  and  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  conducted.  The  despatdi  was,  by  chaaoey 
entrusted  to  the  same  courier  iriw  bore  a  fidaely  colored 
statement  fimm  one  of  the  very  officers  most  oonoerned 
in  the  af&ir. 

Sir  John  took  up  the  falsehood  fint,  and  having  pe* 
nised  it,  he  deliberately  tore  Endsleigh's  letter  in  pieees» 
without  reading  a  word,  aad  threw  the  fngoMita  fimo 
the  window! 
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A  fie  will  travel  from  Moxne  to  Geor^ai  while  truth  is 
patting  on  his  boots !     The  report  was  Indaitriously  cii^ 
culated  by  Endsleif^h's  enemies,  that  he  had  wantonly 
insulted  a  brother  officer  by  declinbg  to  drink  his  health, 
and  had,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  refused  to  make 
honorable  amends.     This  was  almost  universally  credit- 
ed; fnrst,  because  the  majority  of  men  are  perversely 
prone  to  swallow  ill  against  their  fellows  rather  than 
good,  when  the  choice  is  presented  to  their  appetites, 
and  again,  because  there  were  few  to  contradict  it :  for 
of  those  who  had  succumbed  to  Endsleigh's  magnanimity, 
the  most  had  returned  to  the  domination  of  old  sympa- 
thies, with  the  vanishing  of  the  agitated  scene ;  and,  if 
they  did  not  actively  engage  in  the  dissemination  of  un- 
truth, were  silent,  or  shook  their  heads  when  appealed  to 
for  their  evidence.    Endsleigh  found  the  approbation  of 
hi«  own  heart  scarce  able  to  sustain  him,  under  his  ag- 
gravated trials.  The  infecti<m  of  suspicion  and  contempt 
of  him,  soon  spread  from  his  own  regiment  to  the  whole 
army,  and  he  could  turn  to  no  quarter  for  friendship  and 
sympathy.     The  very  privates  seemed  to  accord  to  him 
reluctant  obedience  and  courtesy,  as  though  it  were  hu- 
miliation to  be  commanded  by  one  stigmatized  by  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  coward.     He  longed  for  an  oppoi> 
tonity  to  prove  to  his  maligners  and  the  worid,  that  his 
conduct  was  not  the  offspring  of  cowardice ;  but  fortune 
seemed  to  have  leagued  herself  with  his  foes.    Skirmish 
after  skirmish  took  place,  and  he  was  in, every  instance 
so  stationed,  tliat  he  was  unable  to  partake  in  the  conflict. 
A  six  months  thus  passed  away.   He  heard  nothing  from 
Sir  John,  nothing  of  his  beloved  Caroline ;  and  all  this 
while  be  struggled  on,  with  his  sorrows  pent  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  not  one  straggling  ray  of  comfort  to  cheer 
him,  save  the  single  and  uncertain  hope,  that  stormy 
clouds  cannot  always  obscure  the  sunlight,  and  that  the 
blessed  and  clear  blue  sky  oi*  truth  and  justice  would  one 
day  be  revealed  above  him. 

At  this  time,  be  received  one  morning  a  summons  to 
wait  upon  the  general,  and  was  charged  with  despatches 
to  Elngland.  This  duty  was  received  with  mingled  feel- 
ing, in  which  joy  was  uppermost.  The  lover  ever  longs 
for  the  sight  of  his  mistress :  and  Endsleigh  was  eager  for 
communion  with  Caroline.  It  was  true,  he  had  been 
favored  with  no  opportunity  to  prove  his  honor,  and  Sir 
John  might  interpret  the  delay  imfavorably ;  but  the  hope 
of  an  interview  with  Caroline  gilded  even  this  anxie^, 
and  whispered  to  him  that  he  could  easily  communicate 
the  truth,  and  place  his  situation  on  its  right  footing  in 
Sir  John's  mind.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  be  on  the 
Channel*  wafted  by  prosperous  breeies  to  his  native 
land. 

When  be  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  the  first  newspaper 
on  which  be  laid  Us  eye,  contained  an  article  copied 
from  a  London  print,  and  headed  **  A  Black  l^ieep  in 
f^  Army,"  giving  a  detail  of  his  difficulty  with  Leland, 
and  the  occurrences  at  the  dinner,  but  so  warped  and  dis- 
torted to  his  disadvantage,  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  initials  and  the  designation  of 
time  and  place,  that  he  4»uld  identify  it  in  any  respect 
whatevsr.    But,  untrue  as  it  was,  it  struck  fear  to  his 


heart.  The  silence  of  Sir  John  was  now  explained 
this  report,  or  one  of  similar  tenor,  had  undoubtedly  met 
his  eye,  and  out-weighed  his  own  explanation.  He  has* 
tened  to  London.  At  his  interview  with  the  minister,  to 
deliver  his  despatches,  the  nobleman  paused  at  the  sound 
of  his  name  and  repeated  to  himself,  **  Endsleigl^^Ends- 
leigh — ah,  I  remember  !*'— and  his  demeanor,  in  the  comr 
munications  he  was  necessitated  to  hold  with  him,  was 
cold  and  formal.  The  announciation  o£  his  coming  in 
the  papers,  was  accompanied  with  defamatory  reflec* 
tions,  designating  him  in  plain  terms,  as  the  officer  refei^ 
red  to  in  the  article  before  noticed.  He  was  ngoioed 
that  in  the  great  ci^,  not  one  had  ever  known  him,  had 
ever  called  him  friend ;  and,  so  soon  as  his  business  was 
concluded,  he  hastened  away  toward  that  centre  of  all 
his  thoughts  and  anticipations,  Follaton  Castle. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  afternoon,  when  he  opened 
the  Park^gate  and  approached  the  hall.  As  he  walked 
up  the  avenue,  the  old  trees  sighed  in  the  wind,  and  the 
big  drops  were  driven  into  his  face  as  they  were  shaken 
from  tlie  moaning  branches.  They  seemed  to  weep  at 
his  coming,  rather  than  to  welcome  him;  and  in  that 
sympathy  which  the  mind  feels  with  the  bright  and  the 
gloomy  in  nature,  he  was  rendered  disheartened  and  fear- 
ful of  his  reception.  The  grey-headed  porter  answered 
his  faltering  summons,  and  sent  up  his  name  to  Sir  John. 
His  very  soul  was  chilled  by  the  cold  reiply^"  Sir  John 
bids  me  say  he  knows  no  such  person  as  Ms^or  Ends* 
leigh !"  He  could  not  leave  the  door  without  a  second 
effort,  and  desired  the  servant  to  present  his  earnest  re- 
quest to  his  master,  for  a  few  words  with  him.  It  was 
of  no  avail ;  again  the  answer  was  returned — "  Sir  John 
8ays  peremptorily  he  docs  not  know,  and  wishes  no  inter- 
course with  Major  Endsleigh !" 

He  paused  on  the  step.  There  was  pity  and  commis- 
seration  in  the  countenance  of  the  porter,  and  he  stood, 
holding  the  door  in  his  band,  awaiting  Endsleigh's  ac- 
tion. 

"  Is — Lady— Caroline  here  V*  said  the  major,  in  alow, 
tremulous  tone. 

"  She  is,"  answered  the  porter ;  **  but  she  is  not 
well." 

The  tears  came  gushing  into  Endsleigh*s  eyes.  He 
drew  his  hand  hastily  across  them,  but  not  before  the 
porter  had  noticed  his  emotion. 

''Come  in,  sir — come  in."  whispered  the  kind  old 
man.  '*  Come  in  and  refresh  yourself;  Sir  John  need 
not  know  it." 

*'  No— ^o-'I  thank  you,  but  cannot !"  answered  Ends- 
leigh, and  turned  from  the  door.  The  rain  now  poured 
in  torrents,  and  the  dreariness  of  nature  barmonixed  with 
the  desolation  within  him.  He  paused  when  at  some 
distance  from  the  castle,  and  cast  a  glance  at  its  win- 
dows in  the  direction  of  his  CaroHne*s  apartments ;  but 
the  form  of  the  loved  one  was  not  there  no  glance  re- 
turned his  own.  Arrived  at  the  village  inn,  where  he 
was  known,  he  was  compelled  to  detail  to  carious  ques- 
tioners and  gaping  listeners  the  occurrences  of  the  war, 
and  this  increased  his  agony.  Tearing  himself,  finally, 
awmy,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  sleepless  bed,  and  arose 
with  fevered  blood  and  aching  head.    So  soon  as  the 
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propeir  hour  arrived,  be  ttarted  for  the  castle,  aboat  a 
mile  distant,  having  resolTed  to  plead  earnestly  with  Sir 
John  for  a  hearing;  not  to  return,  indeed,  until  he  had 
harrassod  the  proud  nobleman,  by  importunities,  to  afford 
him  a  chance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honor.  What 
was  his  consternation  and  renewed  despair,  to  be  inform- 
ed that  Sir  John  had  left  the  castle,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
Bath! 

And  Lady  Caroline  T^ 

Accompanied  him.  She  was  somewhat  better,  but 
to  weak  as  to  require  to  be  lifted  into  the  carriage." 

Again  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  village,  and,  by  the 
first  opportunity,  was  on  iho  road  to  Bath.  His  deter- 
minaiions  were  now  governed  by  desperation. 

"  He  shall  not  avoid  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  where 
he  goes,  I  will  follow.  I  will  not  tamely  submit  to  be 
judged  without  a  hearing.  He  may  spurn  me  from  him, 
but  he  shall  bear  mo !" 

Amidst  such  reOaetioBS  he  alighted  at  the  hotel,  where 
he  hoped  to  meet  Sir  John.  He  was  wearied  beyond 
nature's  enduruiee,  nnorp  by  conflict  of  mind  than  expo- 
sure of  body,  and  as  a  servant  was  conducting  him  to  his 
room,  that  he  mig^  meet  the  repose  to  which  he  had 
beoi  long  a  stranger,  he  encountered  in  the  passage-way 
his  Caroline's  maid. 

**  Meet  me  on  this  spot  at  nine.*'  said  he,  ove^oyed  at 
the  ranooBtie,  '*  as  you  love  your  mistress  .*" 

She  nodded  acquiescence,  and  passed  on.  A  new  turn 
was  given  to  his  feelings.  He  could,  at  least,  discover 
what  were  Caroline's  views  of  his  conduct,  and  how  she 
regarded  him  stilL  He  called  for  writing  materials,  and 
penned  a  passionate  and  exculpating  note,  conjuring  her 
Co  believe  that  he  would  rather  die  than  forget  true  honor. 
He  paced  his  room  imtil  the  hour  appointed  with  the 
maid,  and  then  hurried  to  the  passage-way.  She  was 
there,  and  xoceived  his  note.  He  had  petitioned  for  a 
r^ly,  and  a  sAond  meeting  was  arranged.  His  impar 
tience  for  its  arrival  cannot  be  described.  He  could 
scarce  contain  himself — scarce  pacify  his  restless  spirit. 
It  came  at  last,  and  true  to  the  moment,  he  was  in  the 
place  appointed.  Promptly  as  himself  the  maid  appear- 
ed, and  thrusting  a  note  into  his  hand,  hastily  retreated. 
He  returned  to  his  room.  The  writing  was  in  Caroline's 
well-known  characters,  and  only  pausing  to  kiss  the  di- 
rection—." Henry !"— which  was  a  harbinger  of  good 
tidings,  he  tore  open  the  seal.  He  read  of  love,  fervent 
as  ever  of  trust  in  him  to  the  utmost— of  confidence  in 
his  high-mindedness— of  resolution  to  make  him  her 
earthly  guide,  or  none  beside.  But  it  conjured  him  to 
refrain  from  seeking  her.  She  was  feeble,  and  it  was 
uncertain  when  she  could  appear  abroad ;  and  her  father 
was  watchful  and  jealous  of  their  communication.  It 
was  to  avoid  him  that  he  had  thus  suddenly  left  the  cas- 
tle; and  it  would  not  work  for  good,  should  he  persist 
in  being  near  them. 

What  would  Endsleigh  have  more  7  Imploring  hea- 
ven's blessing  on  such  faithful  and  enduring  affection,  he 
booked  his  name  for  London  that  very  night,  by  good 
fortune  escaping  Sir  John.  In  four  days  he  was  with  his 
nfimont  in  Brussels. 


u 


CRAPTIR  ▼.— TBK  TRIirMVB. 

The  foe— they  come— they  come!"  A  ball 
given  at  Brussels,  on  the  night  before  Waterloo's  field 
was  crimsoned  with  streams  of  blood;  and,  in  1^  lan- 
guage of  the  gifVed  poet, 

**  IjMt  noon  bsfaeld  them  fVill  of  lusty  Ufa, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  nwrahalling  in  ara»  {  the  day. 
Battle's  magnificently  item  array  !** 

Endsleigh  was  not  with  the  gay  and  thoughtless  revel- 
lers, and  his  car  was  among  the  first  to  catch  the  sound 
of  the  cannon's  distant  roar,  and  to  arm  for  the  coming 
fight.  There  was  a  strange  feeling  in  his  soul :  a  some- 
thing that  whispered,  that  tlie  hour  of  his  glory,  die  tomb 
of  his  shame,  was  soon  to  be  ushered  in.  He  was  col- 
lected, yet  burning  with  impatience.  He  eagerly  watclk- 
ed  every  arrangement,  and  louged  to  dash  among  the  foe 
and  strike  for  Honor.  His  regiment,  conti'ary  to  his 
hopes,  was  stationed  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and, he  began 
to  fear  that  he  might  yet  longer  wear  the  signet  of  dis- 
honor. The  battle  began.  Volleys  of  musketry  pealed 
along  the  air,  and  the  loud  cannon  thundered  forth  their 
iron  death.  Clouds  of  smoke,  like*  a  mournful  canopy, 
overshadowed  the  scene,  and  nature  seemed  hushed  in 
silence,  to  weep  the  dreadful  conflict.  Fiercer  and  fiercer 
raged  the  battle  strife :  and  now  came  the  reeling  charge, 
now  was  the  flashing  bayonet  driven  home  to  inflict  its 
gaping  destruction— now  death  strode  madly  around, 
bathing  in  the  blood  of  hecatombs ! 

"They  retreat!  A  base  retreat!  The  cavalry  ar^ 
broken  by  the  French  squares  1  The  infantxy  turn,  by 
heaven !"  cried  Colonel  Saltram. 

At  the  moment,  the  order  came  for  his  regiment  to  ad- 
vance. Endsleigh's  heart  leaped  within  him.  It  was 
the  hottest  moment  of  the  fight.  The  ranks  mhrchflrmly 
to  the  disputed  ground.  They  fired — they  charged — they 
wavered !  Colonel  Saltram  was  killed,  as  he  shouted  in 
encouragement ;  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  a  moment  after, 
fell  wounded  from  his  horse.  Endsleigh  was  then  in 
command.  He  dashed  among  his  men— his  firm  tones 
were  cheering  and  inspiring^— the  panic-struck  were  reii^ 
vigorated,  the  yet  unyielding  filled  with  new  determina- 
tion.   The  General's  aid  rode  up. 

"  Major  Endsleigh,  the  General's  eye  is  upon  you. 
You  must  turn  this  port  of  the  French  line,  or  the  day  is 
lost!" 

''  It  shaU  be  done !"  cried  Endsleigh. 

With  an  echoing  shout,  afVer  a  second  appeal,  the  re- 
giment advanced.  Again  they  chaifed— Endsleigh's 
sword  was  the  pioneer  to  victory— it  was  a  deadly  strug- 
gle, but  it  was  triumphant.  The  enemy  fijU  back**-the 
English  again  shouted  and  pressed  on,  and  the  French 
retreated  in  disorder.  More  than  half  of  the  18th  were 
weltering  in  their  blood,  but  victoiy  had  perched  apob 
their  helms ! 

Night  closed  around  the  scene,  and  WeUington  had 
won  immortality.  Thousands  lay  prone  on  the  bloody 
field,  over  whose  lifeless  remains  youog  Hope  wept  tears 
of  anguish;  but  some  reposed  after  that  terrific  fight  is 
pride  and  exultation,  for  they  had  twined  a  wreath  of 
fadeleis  hturels  about  their  brows.  Amonf  these  was 
Major  Endsleigh. 
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Publicly  coqgntulaled  by  his  commaiider,  on  his  cou- 
nge  atti  sttrpaMing  codoeM  at  a  desperate  crisis,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  bearen  of  despatches  to  London. 
How  diverse  were  his  sensations,  from  those  with  which 
he  had  before  sought  the  shores  of  England— 4u»w  dif- 
ferent his  reception  in  the  great  emporium  of  the  world  7 

The  country  was  filled  with  sympathetic  joy ;  and  be- 
fore many  days  a  ball  was  given  in  London,  by  one  of 
the  proudest  of  the  nobility,  to  Endsleigh  and  his  asso- 
ciates. What  a  change  T  Once  he  was  neglected  and 
disregarded — now,  the  proud  and  the  beautiful  thronged 
around  him,  eager  for  his  acquaintance,  and  tendering 
their  warm  estimation.  But  his  measure  of  happiness 
was  not  yet  full.  There  were  others  to  seal  his  triumph, 
without  whose  recognizance,  the  fiat  of  all  the  world  was 
as  nothing.  He  bad,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  seek  Sir 
John  de  Follaton,  he  knew  not  whether  to  dare  to  knock 
at  the  castle  door  again. 

Before  he  slept,  he  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  his 
standing,  and  to  seek  the  castle  once  more ;  but  in  the 
morning,  while  he  sat  at  breakfast,  the  door  opened,  and 
Sir  John  was  ushered  in.     Endsleigh  started  to  his  feet 

"  My  boy,  your  hand !  I  have  hurried  up  to  London 
to  welcome  you — I  arrived  only  last  night.  I  come  in 
person  to  ask  foigiveness :  and  to  say,  that  the  carriage 
IS  at  the  door,  and  Caroline  de  Follaton  in  London.*' 

Thus  reads  a  chronicle  of  the  year  1816,  with  a  long 
list  of  processions,  and  noble  personages  in  attendance : 
"  Married,  in  St.  James*  Chapel,  by  Right  Reverend 

Bishop  ,  Colonel  Henry  de  Follaton,  late  Major 

Henry  Endsleigh,  his  name  having  been  changed  by  let- 
ters patent,  to  Caroline  de  Follaton^  only  cliild  of  Sir  John 
de  Follaton,  of  Follaton  Castle.*' 


Oriffiaal. 
DOTS  AND    LINES.  — NO.    I; 

OR,  BKSTCHZS  OT  SCKirKS  AKD  XKCIDESTS  IN  THE  WEST. 

•T  THE  Acmoa  or  **  LAnrrs,"  **  nmTOH,"  **  CArrAiN  kto,**  etc. 

Tbeke  has  been  so  much  written  about  Natches  in 
books  and  newspapers,  by  editors  and  authors,  that  a 
iraTeller  has  now  little  to  say  which  has  not  been  said 
already.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  a  hear- 
ing, as  well  as  my  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and 
will,  dierefote,  venture  to  place  my  own  thoughts  upon 
pi^ier.  This  letter,  however,  will  be  consumed  by  the 
relation  of  the  incidents  of  the  passage,  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  this  place.  After  leaving  this  pleasant  town,  whose 
hills  (Hke  the  oasis  of  the  desert,)  relieve  the  eye  of  the 
tfawller  long  wearied  with  tlie  level  shores,  which,  from 
New  Orleans  above  meet  his  sight  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  we  fioond  the  banks  of  the  river  less  beautiftil,  the 
plantations  pot  so  coitensive  or  so  numerous,  and  frequent- 
ly separated  by  large  tracu  of  forest  approaching  close 
CO  the  river,  while  the  staple  of  the  soil  changed  from 
•agar  to  cotton.  The  planters*  houses,  instead  of  being 
bi^  f^inaie  edifices  with  double  piaztas,  and  surrounded 
by  orang*  «id  other  evergreen  trees,  wen  now  replaced 


by  neat  white  painted  and  nnpretending  cottages,  with  a 
light  gallery  running  along  their  front,  with  here  and 
there  an  unsightly  forest  tree  in  the  surrounding  enclo- 
sure, while  the  humble  wooden  "  gin"  took  the  place  of 
the  extensive  brick  "  sucriene"  or  sugar  house.  The 
face  of  the  country  wore  a  finesher  and  newer  look,  and 
the  farm  struggled  for  existence  with  the  encroaching 
forests.  There  were  exceptions  in  here  and  there  some 
"  nice  bir,"  as  the  English  are  wont  to  term  strikingly 
beautiful  spots  of  scenery,  where  some  man  of  taste  had 
pitched  his  tent  for  life,  not  so  wholly  the  slave  of  mam- 
mon that  he  could  not  devote  a  portion  of  his  wealth  and 
estate  to  the  gratification  of  the  eye.  Every  league,  in 
ascending  the  river  from  Baton  Rouge,  the  country  be- 
comes less  cultivated ;  the  shores,  where  plantations  have 
not  removed  the  forest  are  monotonous  and  gloomy,  and 
the  eye  of  the  voyager  soon  wearies  of  the  sameness  of 
green  leaves,  and  an  unvarying  level  shore  hnc.  For 
leagues  there  is  no  other  variety  in  the  scenery  on  either 
hand,  than  that  presented  by  the  different  fonos,  height, 
and  species  of  trees,  a  log  floating  on  the  water,  a  turkey- 
buzxard  hovering  high,  foraging  for  his  food,  a  single  skiff 
launched  to  cross  from  shore  to  shore,  or  at  distant  inter- 
vals, a  descending  steamboat.  The  town  of  Bayou  Sera, 
or  St.  Francisville,  is  a  place  of  considerable  bnsiness ; 
and  a  bluiT  of  light  yellow  earth,  at  a  small  port  called 
Hudson,  alcHie  broke  the  even  line  of  the  shore  until  we 
reached  Fort  Adams,  formerly  occupied  as  one  of  the 
frontier  posts.  A  score  of  white  houses  and  stores, 
perehed  on  the  summit  of  the  blufi*,  forms  the  port  and 
town  of  Hudson,  which  has  sprung  up  within  half  a  doaen 
vears. 

• 

A  short  distance  above  port  Hudson,  and  on  the  weet 
side  of  the  river,  we  passed  one  of  the  months  of  "  Fause, 
or  Faulse  River."  It  is  a  crescent  of  neariy  still  water, 
extending  from  the  river  through  a  large  circuit  of  rich 
land,  and  returning  a  few  miles  below  again  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  segment  was  some  years  ago  the  original 
bed  of  the  river,  which  swept  round  for  many  league* 
through  this  bend,  to  accomplish  a  direct  advance  of  a 
few  miles ;  but  the  current  gradually  wore  through  the 
peninsula,  and  leaving  its  old  circuitous  bed,  the  river 
made  a  new  and  strait  channel  for  its  waters,  which  ia 
now  its  regular  course.  The  bend,  which  the  river  de- 
serted, was  bordered  by  some  of  the  richest  planiaticms 
in  Louisiana,  the  settlers  were  cut  off  from  naNigation, 
and  their  estates  at  once  depreciated.  There  is,  how- 
ever, at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  boat  navigation 
through  the  old  channel.  The  Mississippi  is  annually 
deserting  its  circuitous  sweeps,  and  cutting  plantations  at 
one  point  and  making  them  at  another.  I  am  told  by 
one  of  the  pilots,  that  the  river  between  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis  will  in  all  probability,  in  ten  years,  by  the 
constant  mutation,  shorten  its  course  one  hundred  and 
seven^  miles. 

Fort  Adams,  which  is  the  first  town  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  seen  in  ascending  the  river,  is  a  small  village 
at  the  foot  and  scattered  at  the  sides,  of  a  collection  of 
liills  nearly  two  himdred  feet  high,  covered  with  trees, 
and  clothed  with  grass  nearly  to  the  water.  Half-way  to 
the  summit  of  the  principal  hill  of  the  group,  stand  the 
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nniM  of  Fcnrt  Adams,  consisting  of  a  grass^grown,  dis- 
msntled  fortification  of  earth.  Its  site  is  well  chosen, 
commanding  a  prospect^  both  up  and  down  the  river,  for 
several  miles. 

Fort  Adams  does  not  contain  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  its  chief  business  is  in  shippbg  cotton ;  it  is  the  mart 
of  the  adjacent  cotton  region.     The  amount  of  its  busi> 
ness  is  not  great.    The  hillsof  Fort  Adamsare  a  striking 
and  romantic  feature  in  this  level  region,  standing  alone 
like  isolated  promontories.  From  Fort  Adams  to  the  White 
CJIifis,  twen^-ooe  miles  below  Natchez,  the  river  sweeps 
through  a  forest  principally  of  cotton-wood,  occasionally 
passing  plantations,  their  ploughed  surfaces  embellished 
with  stumps,  the  dwellings  plain  and  often  constructed 
of  logs,  and  white  washed.     Ellis',  or  White  Cliffs,  are  a 
lofty  wall  finom  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  two 
miles  in  length,  of  mingled  red,  yellow,  and  white  earth, 
but  so  blended  by  distance  as  the  observer  approaches 
from  the  south,  as  to  exhibit  a  light  grey  color.     The  un- 
dulating summits  of  this  promontory,  are  on  a  level  with 
the  proper  summit  level  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.     At 
the  Walnut  Hills,  at  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  and  Natchez, 
the  elevated  portion  of  the  State  protrudes  into  the  low 
bed  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows.     Mr.  Powell, 
the  phroDologist,  has  lately  advanced  some  theories  in 
relation  to  the  phenomenon  of  these  ctiffs,  which  are  at 
least  sufficiently  ingenious.     Between  £Utis*  Cliffs  and 
Natchez,  the  shores  present  the  same  unvaried  lines  of 
forest,  broken  here  and  there  with  a  plantation.    Five 
miles  below  Natchez,  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated towers  above  the  level  forest,  with  the  steeple,  dome, 
and  light-house,  and  the  roofs  of  the  loftier  dwellings  of 
the  town;  while  at  the  base  of  the  ctiff  for  nearly  a  mile, 
a  Icmg  line  of  buildings  of  various  sizes  and  irregularly 
placed,  with  steamers,  a  few  ships  and  brigs,  and  dense 
wtB<Hi  of  flat  boats  bordering  the  shore,  indicate  the 
lower  town,  or  ''landing,"  as  it  is  termed.     As  the 
steamboat  advances,  the  traveller  detects  roads  cut  into 
die  side  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  earth,  communicar 
ting  with  the  upper  town.     When  within  a  mile  of  the 
city,  the  traveller  who  has  visited  Quebec,  will  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  two  places ; 
the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  excavated  road,  the  broad 
liver  sweeping  at  the  base  of  the  promontory,  the  height, 
form,  and  appearance  of  the  cliffs,  (which,  although  of  Ught 
colored  earth,  appear  in  the  distance  Uke  rock,)  will  all 
remind  him  of  Quebec,  viewed  from  Point  Levi.    In  a 
brief  outline  of  both  views  which  I  hastily  sketched  and 
compared,    the  resemblance  was  strikingly  apparent. 
Fort  Rosalia,  immortalized  by  Chateaubriand,  rose  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  above  our  head,  as  we  run  into 
the  landing.     Fort  Rosalia  was  formerly  an  important 
militaxy  post.     So  long  ago  as  one  hundred  and  eight 
years,  the  French  garrison  which  occupied  it,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Natchez  tribe,  whose  chief  village  was 
situated  about  two  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of  Nat- 
chez.    The  origin  of  this  massacre  is  beautifully  narrated 
in  a  tale,  from  the  pen  of  J.  T.  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
boonie,  Adams  Coun^,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  same  gracefttl  writer  has  also  thrown  an  imperish- 
able infierest  around  Ellis'  Cliffs,  through  his  "  Fawn's 


Leap,"  a  tale  republUhed  in  England,  and  ranked  by  an 
English  critic  as  one  d  the  best  American  stories. 

The  bluffs  of  Natchez  are  about  tlie  same  height  and 
extent  of  the  Ellis'  Cliffs,  presenting  the  same  earthy, 
perpendicular  fece  to  the  river,  as  if  they  had  been  cleft 
to  their  base.  Above  the  town  they  gradually  retreat 
from  the  river,  become  less  precipitous,  and  their  sloping 
sides  are  verdant  and  clothed  with  forest  trees,  while 
foot>paths  wind  picturesquely  along  their  sides.  Both 
above  and  below  the  city,  the  summits  are  clothed  with 
clouds  of  foliage,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery 
there,  is  that  of  rural  beauty  united  with  sublimity. 
From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  we  approached  the  land, 
some  men  on  the  Terge  of  the  cliffs  appeared  like  pig- 
mies, and  no  doubt  we  appeared  qiute  as  much  like  Lilli- 
putians to  them. 

I  was  struck,  on  landing,  with  the  commercial  noise 
and  bustle,  and  the  appearance  of  great  business.     The 
lower  town  had  arisen  from  its  ashes,  purified  by  the  fire 
by  which  it  was  nearly  consumed  ktst  year.     Numerous 
buildings  had  been  erected,  and  others,  of  commodious 
size,  were  in  progress  of  completion.     Gambling  houses 
hod  been  abolished,  and  commerce  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.     Steamboats  were 
busy  lading  and  unlading,  several  hundred  flatboats  lined 
the  levee,  which  was  piled  for  two  thirds  of  a  mile  with 
articles  of  export  and  import,  the  stores  were  crowded 
with  goods  and  customers,  and  the  throng  on  the  levee 
was  as  dense  as  that  in  the  busiest  section  of  New  Op> 
leans.     The  Steamboat  Hotel,  where  we  stopped,  was 
well  kept  by  a  gendemanly  and  obliging  landlord,  the. 
table  being  far  better  furnished  than  Richardson's  at  New 
Orleans.     As  I  was  to  leave  again  in  a  few  hours,  I  con- 
sumed a  portion  of  that  time,  in  walking  vrith  a  friend 
about  the  ci^.     The  result  of  our  peregrinations,  I  wiH 
leave  for  my  next. 

The  improvement  of  Natchez  in  the  last  three  years,  is 
the  subject  of  remark  by  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  its  present,  with  its  past  condition. 
In  the  years  1830,  '31,  and  '32,  not  fif^  dwellings  of  any 
kind  were  erected  in  this  city.     In  1833  and  '34,  the 
citxMns  began  to  talk  about  a  port  of  entry,  tow  boats  and 
ships,  and  all  at  once  a  new  spirit  seemed  to  have  seized 
the  men  of  capital  and  influence.     Under  their  exertions, 
the  town  awoke  from  a  lethargy  in  which  it  had  remained 
since  the  disastrous  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  1825, 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  pervaded  all  classes.     The  re- 
sult is  now  eminenUy  apparent.     Natchez  has  thrown  off 
her  colonial  sort  of  dependence  upon  New  Orleans,  is  an 
independent  port,  and  ships  from  Europe  now  load  and 
unload  at  her  levee.    A  new  life  is  given  to  every  thing. 
In  three  years  she  has  nearly  doubled  her  population, 
her  wealth,  and  her  size.     New  streets  have  been  laid 
out,  which  are  beautified  with  handsome  buildings,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  town  is  so  changed  and  improved 
that  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  identified  vrith  itself  five  years 
ago.    Within  the  past  year,  more  than  one  hundred  stores 
and  private  edifices  have  been  erected,  many  of  the  latter 
constructed  with  great  taste.    The  pleasant  hills  north 
of  the  town  are  sprinkled  vrith  villas,  which  have  sprung 
up  vrithin  a  few  months,  and  the  city  has  nearly  spread 
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over  doable  of  it  soriginal  surface.  In  fifteen  years,  with 
its  present  prospectSi  Natchez  will,  in  all  probability, 
contain  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  town,  which  has  been  for  years  the  grazing 
spot  for  the  cows,  the  play-ground  for  boys,  the  parade 
for  soldiers,  and  the  promenade  of  the  citizens,  is  nearly 
filled  up  with  buildings ;  whose  encroa£hinents  upon  this 
naturally  beautifid  spot-— whose  healthy  air  and  open 
space  are  so  esssential  to  the  health  of  the  city — promise 
soon  to  obliterate  it  altogether.  On  crossing  it  on  my  way 
into  the  town  from  the  landing,  I  could  not  but  view  with 
regret,  the  unsightly  inroads  which  business  is  making 
upon  this  spot,  which  has  no  equal  as  a  public  prome- 
nade in  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  reserve  a  belt  of  it  along  the  cliffs,  but  it  is  now  too 
much  deformed  ever  to  be  restored  to  its  former  beauty. 
"  Improvement,"  as  it  is  called,  too  frequently  defaces 
places  which  nature  intended  should  be  the  garden  spot 
of  her  domain.  In  going  through  the  streets  of  the  land- 
ing, my  ears  were  no  longer  saluted  as,  heretofore,  those 
of  all  travellers  have  been  on  landing  here,  by  the  sound 
of  the  fiddle,  the  roar  of  debauchery,  and  the  hellish 
noises  which  once  characterized  this  region ;  which,  for 
many  years,  was  so  notorious  for  its  scenes  of  profligacy, 
assassinations,  and  all  sorts  of  iniquity.  Active,  intelli- 
gent merchants,  industrious  mechanics,  the  sounds  of 
business  and  labor,  now  give  a  new  character  to  the  place. 
Large  stores  were  going  up  on  both  sides  of  the  principal 
street,  which  had  beon  laid  in  ruins  by  the  fire  in  January, 
1836.  This  conflagration  was  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
Augeean  Stable.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  that 
this  fire  was  the  work  of  a  revengeful  gambler.  He  do* 
serves  the  thanks  of  the  community,  as  justly  as  he  did 
the  halter,  which  recently  rewarded  him  for  other  crimes. 
Five  3*earB  ago,  a  gentleman  and  his  family  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  taking  his  lodgings  in  the  town  jail,  to 
wait  for  a  steamers  arrival,  as  to  go  under  the  hill  and 
take  lodgings  at  the  taverns  there.  Gentlemen  some- 
times did  so,  but  guarded  their  rooms  and  baggage  as  if 
they  had  been  among  thieves.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  had  birth  in  the  upper  town,  spread  to  this  place, 
and  Samuel  Cotton,  Esq.,  opened  a  very  fine  hotel  for  the 
reception  of  steamboat  passengers.  About  the  same 
time  extensive  conunercial  houses  were  opened  here,  and 
at  length,  after  the  example  at  Vicksburg,  the  town  rose 
en  mat$ey  and  expelled  the  dwellers  of  that  den  of  wick- 
edness, ''Silver  Street,"  firom  their  haunts;  the  fire  fol- 
lowed and  purified  the  place,  and  now,  with  a  population 
of  a  different  character,  extensive  stores  and  even  dwel- 
ling houses,  and  a  hotel  rapidly  improving  in  respectability 
and  populari^,  Natchez  under  the  HiU  (save  that  most 
of  its  stores  are  open  on  the  Sabbath),  is  not  behind  any 
other  place  on  the  river.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
exception  just  mentioned  should  exist  Without  defend- 
ing the  custom  of  keeping  stores  open  on  this  day,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  attempt  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Northern  censors,  why  it  is  so ;  showing  them  that  the  cus- 
tom does  not  lie  in  "the  rottenness  of  society,"  but  in 
the  existence  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  region, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  travelled  by 
steamboats.    Steamboats  will  always  run  on  the  Sabbath. 


Therefore,  among  some  four  or  five  hundred,  day  and 
night  traversing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  one  or 
more  will  have  passengers  or  freight  for  the  towns  on  die 
river.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some  store  should 
be  open  to  receive  the  freight,  and  supply  the  boat  vrith 
provisions.  Every  store-keeper  feels  himself  equally  en- 
titled to  trade  with  the  steamer,  and  share  the  profits  of 
trade  with  his  neighbors.  Therefore,  they  all  throw  open 
their  doors,  and  the  Sabbath  is  converted  into  a  day  of 
business.  At  Natchez  landing,  where  often  a  dozen 
steamers  arrive  on  the  Sabbath,  there  is  a  great  bustle  of 
business  on  that  day,  and  it  often  proves,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  negro  customers,  who  do  most  of  their  trading  on 
Sunday,  to  be  the  most  profitable  day  of  die  seven !  In 
the  city  on  the  cliff,  where  there  is  no  such  temptations, 
not  a  store,  except  here  and  there  a  groggery,  kept  by 
some  foreigner,  opens  its  doors  on  that  day.  The  appear^ 
ance  of  Natchez  landing,  on  a  simny  Sabbath  forenoon, 
is  very  lively.  Steamers  are  arriving  and  departing,  or 
unloading  their  freights,  hundi'eds  of  negroes,  porters, 
and  draymen,  are  busding,  swearing,  and  contending 
around  them,  in  their  sevend  vocations.  The  long  levee 
is  thronged  with  flatboat-men,  lounging  about,  or  trading 
from  store  to  store ;  negroes  in  their  Sunday  finery,  stran 
gers  and  well-dressed  citizens  of  the  upper  town,  who, 
free  from  their  six  days*  labor,  enjoy  the  seventh  in  watch- 
ing the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers,  mingling  in 
the  lively  scenes  of  the  levee.  Although  this  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  regretted,  and  admits  of  no  de- 
fence, yet  it  will  continue  so  long  as  steamboats  run  on 
the  Sabbath;  and,  until  money-getting  men  very  consi- 
derably change  their  natures,  the  time  is  doubdess  far 
distant  when  captains  of  Mississippi  steamers  will  tie  to 
a  tree  on  Saturday  night,  and  lie  by  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. Boats,  when  they  arrive  at  a  place,  must  land  and 
take  in  passengers  and  fireight,  and  be  supplied  with 
provisions. 

"  Stores,"  observed  a  gendeman  to  me,  who  followed 
this  custom,  "  stores,  sir,  are  inns  for  steamers,  and  when 
the  landlord  shuts  up  his  tavern  to  stage  travellers  on  the 
Sabbath,  then  we  may  hero,  on  the  river,  shut  up  our 
stores  on  that  day.  The  principle  in  both  cases,  sir,  is 
the  same." 

On  entering  the  upper  city,  I  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  hotel,  on  Main  Street,  which  is  just 
completed.  It  is  the  finest  edifice  for  travellers  in  the 
Western  country.  The  front  is  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  Tremont,  but  much  more  imposing.  The  parade  is 
veiy  fine,  and  the  structure  is  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Holton  and  Barlow,  are  yan- 
kees.  In  hotels,  Natchez  is  rich.  The  Mansion  House, 
and  Parker's  Mississippi  Hotel,  have  both  been  recendy 
enlarged,  and  both  rank  among  the  best  hotels  in  the 
Union.  By  the  character  of  hotels,  the  wealth  and  en- 
terprise of  a  city  may  be  pretty  accurately  estimated.  In 
no  city  is  the  traveller  better  taken  care  of  than  here. 
There  is  yet  another  house  of  this  kind  needed,  and  on  a 
large  scale,  at  the  landing.  The  hotel  there  is  very  well 
kept,  but  the  building  is  too  small;  steamboats. st<)f>  at 
Natchez  so  short  a  time,  and  also  ofben  stopping  in  the 
night,  it  is  necessary  for  those  waiting  for  boats  to  taka 
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TtMims  at  dw  iBuding,  for  there  u  acaxcely  time  to  carry 
bagga^  from  the  city  to  the  river,  between  the  arrival  of 
a  boat  and  ito  departure.  The  amount  of  travelling  to 
and  from  this  point  is  very  great,  and  on  account  of  the 
limited  aooommodations,  but  few  can  be  accommodated 
with  locms  in  the  present  house.  A  building  of  the  largest 
sixe  is  wanted  here,  and,  well  Itept,  would  be  daily  full 
of  trawUen.  Planters  who  come  in  from  the  country 
with  their  &miUes,  and  now  put  up  at  the  hotels  on  the 
fain  to  wait  for  steamers,  losing  many  boats  and  much  pa- 
tience by  being  too  late  at  the  landing,  would  then, 
tempted  by  pleasant  rooms,  come  directly  to  this  house. 
It  is  at  all  times  the  best  way  for  travellers,  whether  ladies 
•r  gentlemen,  who  are  waiting  to  go  up  or  down  the  river, 
to  put  up  at  onoe  if  they  can  secure  rooms,  at  this  hotel, 
vdiere  the  polite  attentions  of  Mr.  Lane  will  ensure  their 
comfert.  An  extensive  hotel  here  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
toni  a  better  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  than  any 
other  in  the  city.  A  boat  has  just  arrived,  on  which  I 
shall  take  passage  up  the  river.  I  may  write  you  again, 
from  n^  statenroom  on  board.  J*  H.  i. 


Orif  inal. 
THE   FAITH   OF   WOMAN. 

IT  m  AUTHOR  OF  «*TH1  SmOTHBmS,"  "caO>fW«LL,"  ETC. 

**  Two  ihiagt  there  be  on  earth  that  ne'er  forget— 

A  woman !  and  a  dof  '.—where  once  their  love  if  set  !*'— old  ms. 


It  was  the  morning  after  the  exterminating  fight  of 
Hastings.  The  banner  blessed  of  tho  Roman  pontiff 
streamed  on  the  tainted  air,  from  the  same  hillock 
whence  the  Dragon  standard  of  the  Saxons  had  shone 
unconquered  to  the  sun  of  yester-even !  Hard  by  was 
pitched  the  proud  pavilion  of  the  conqueror,  who,  after 
the  tremendous  strife  and  perilous  labors  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  reposed  himself  in  fearless  and  untroubled 
confidence  upon  the  field  of  bis  renown ;  secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  land,  which  he  was  destined  to  trans- 
mit to  his  posterity,  for  many  a  hundred  years,  by  the 
red  title  of  the  sword.  To  the  defeated  Saxons,  morning, 
however,  brought  but  a  renewal  of  those  miseries,  which, 
hiving  yesterday  commenced  with  the  first  victory  of 
their  Norman  lords,  were  never  to  conclude  or  even  to 
relax,  until  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  rival  races 
should  leave  no  Normans  to  torment,  no  Saxons  to 
endure ;  all  being  mei^;ed  at  last  into  one  general  name 
of  English,  and  by  their  union,  giving  origin  to  the  most 
poweiAil,  and  brave,  and  intellectual  people,  the  world 
has  ever  looked  upon,  since  the  extinction  of  Rome's 
freedom.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
BoCfaxng  was  thought  of  by  the  victors,  save  how  to  rivet 
most  securely  on  the  necks  of  the  unhappy  natives,  their 
joke  of  u^n  nothing  by  the  poor  subjugated  Saxons, 
but  bow  to  escape  for  the  moment  the  unrelenting  massa- 
cre, vrfaich  was  urged  fiir  and  vride,  by  the  remorseless 
conquerors,  throughout  the  devastated  country.  With 
the  defeat  of  Harold's  host,  all  national  hope  of  freedom 
was  at  once  lost  to  England— <hough  to  a  man,  the 
English  population  were  brave  and  loyal,  and  devoted  to 
their  country's  rights— the  want  d  leaders— all  having 
perished  side  by  side  on  that  disastrous  field— of  combi- 
aaiSon,  wHhoQt  which,  myriads  are  but  dust  in  the  scale 


against  the  foree  of  one  united  handfrd  tendered  them 
quite  unworthy  of  any  serious  fears,  and  even  of  conside- 
ration to  the  blood-thirsty  barons  of  the  invading  army. 
Over  the  whole  expanse  of  level  country,  which  might  be 
seen  finom  the  slight  elevation  whereon  was  pitched  the 
camp  of  WiUiam,  on  every  side  might  be  descried  small 
parties  of  the  Norman  horse,  driving  in  with  their  bloody 
lances,  as  if  they  vrere  mere  cattle,  the  unhappy  captives ; 
a  few  of  whom  they  now  began  to  spare,  not  from  the 
slightest  sentiment  of  mercy,  but  literally  that  their  arms 
were  weary  with  die  task  of  slaying,  although  their 
hearts  were  yet  insatiate  of  blood.  It  must  be  taken 
now  into  consideration  by  those  who  listen  vrith  dismay 
and  wonder  to  the  accounts  of  pitiless  barbarity,  of  rudi- 
less  indiscriminating  slaughter  on  the  part  of  men,  whom 
they  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  brave, 
indeed,  as  lions  in  the  field,  but  not  partaking  of  the 
lion's  nature  after  the  field  was  won— not  only  that  the 
seeds  of  enmity  had  long  been  sown  between  Ukmo  rival 
people,  but  that  the  deadly  crop  of  hatred  had  grown 
up,  watered  abundantly  by  tears  and  blood  of  either,  and 
lastly,  that  the  fierce  fanatacism  of  religious  persecution 
was  added  to  the  natural  rancor  of  a  war  waged  for  the 
ends  of  conquest  or  extermination.  The  Saxon  nation, 
from  the  king  downvirard  to  the  meanest  serf,  who 
fought  beneath  his  banner,  or  buckled  on  the  arms  of 
liberty  were  all  involved  under  the  common  bar  of  the 
pope's  interdict! — they  were  accursed  of  God,  and 
handed  over  by  his  holy  church  to  the  kind  mercies  of 
the  secular  arm !  and,  therefore,  though  but  yesterday 
they  were  a  powerful  and  united  nation,  to-day  they  were 
but  a  vile  horde  of  scattered  outlaws,  whom  any  man 
might  slay  wherever  he  should  find  diem,  whether  in 
arms  or  otherwise,  amenable  for  blood  neither  to  any 
mortal  jurisdiction,  nor  even  to  the  ultimate  tribunal  to 
which  all  must  submit  hereafter,  unless  deprived  of  their 
appeal,  like  these  poor  fugitives,  by  excommunication 
from  tho  pale  of  Christianity.  For  thirty  miles  around 
the  Norman  camp,  pillars  of  smoke  by  day,  continually 
streaming  upward  to  the  polluted  heaven,  and  the  red 
glare  of  nightly  conflagretion  told  fatally  the  doom  of  many 
a  happy  home !  Neither  the  castle  nor  the  cottage  might 
preserve  their  male  inhabitants  from  the  sword's  edge, 
their  females  firom  more  barbarous  persecution !  Neither 
the  sacrod  hearth  of  hospitality,  nor  the  more  sacred 
altars  of  God's  churches  mi^t  protect  the  miserable 
fugitives— Hieither  the  mail-shirt  of  the  man-at-arms,  nor 
the  monk's  frock  of  serge  availed  against  the  thrust  of 
the  fierce  Norman  spear.  All  was  dismay  and  havoc, 
such  as  the  land  wherein  those  horrors  vrere  enacted,  hat 
never  witnessed  since,  through  many  a  following  age. 

High  noon  approached,  and  in  the  conqueror's  tent  a 
gorgeous  feast  was  spread— the  red  wine  flovred  profusely, 
and  song  and  minstrelsy  arose  vrith  their  heart-soothing 
tones,  to  which  the  feeble  groans  of  dying  virretches  bore 
a  dread  burthen,  from  the  plain  whereon  they  still  lay 
struggling  in  their  great  agonies,  too  sorely  maimed  to 
live,  too  strong,  as  yet,  to  die.  But,  ever  and  anon,  their 
wail  waxed  feebler  and  less  frequent ;  for  many  a  pltm- 
deier  vras  on  foot,  licensed  to  ply  his  odious  calling  in 
the  full  Kgfat  of  day ;  reaping  hi4  first,  if  not  his  rich- 
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est  booty,  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their  •laugbtered  foe- 
men.  Dl  fiired  the  wretches,  who  lay  there,  untended  by 
the  hand  of  love  or  mercy— "  scorched  by  the  death- 
thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain  "—but  worse  fared  they,  who 
showed  a  sign  of  life  to  the  relentless  robbers  of  the 
dead — for  then  the  dagger — falsely  called  that  of  mercy, 
was  the  dispenser  of  immediate  immortality.  The  con- 
queror sat  at  his  triumphant  board,  and  barons  drank  his 
health.  "  First  English  monarch,  of  the  pure  blood  of 
Normandy."  **  King  by  the  right  of  the  sword's  edge." 
"  Great,  glorious,  and  sublime !"— ^t  was  not  his  heart 
softened,  nor  was  his  bitter  hate  toward  the  unhappy 
prince  who  had  so  often  ridden  by  his  side  in  war,  and 
feasted  at  the  same  board  with  him  in  peace,  relinquished 
or  abated.  Even  while  the  feast  was  at  the  highest- 
while  every  heart  was  jocund  and  sublime,  a  trembling 
messenger  approached,  craving  on  bended  knee  permis> 
sion  to  address  the  conqueror  and  King^— for  so  he  was 
already  schooled  by  brief  but  hard  experience  to  style  the 
devastator  of  his  country. 

**  Speak  out.  Dog  Saxon,"  cried  the  ferocious  prince— 
**  but  since  thou  must  speak,  see  that  thy  speech  be  brief, 
an'  thou  would'st  keep  thy  tongue  uncropped  thereafter !" 

"Great  Duke,  and  mighty,"  replied  the  trembling 
envoy,  "  I  bear  you  greeting  from  Elgitha,  herewhile  the 
noble  wife  of  Godwin,  the  queenly  mother  of  our  late 
monareh— now,  as  she  bade  mo  style  her,  the  humblest 
of  your  suppliants  and  slaves.  Of  your  great  nobleness 
and  mercy,  mighty  King,  she  sues  you,  that  you  will  grant 
her  the  poor  leave  to  search  amid  the  heaps  of  those  our 
Saxon  dead,  that  her  three  sons  may  atleast  lie  in  conse- 
crated earth — so  may  God  send  you  peace  and  glory 
here,  and  everlasting  happiness  hereafter !" 

"  Hear  to  the  Saxon  slave !"  William  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing as  if  in  woiuler  toward  his  nobles,  "hear  to  the  Saxon 
slave,  that  dares  to  speak  of  consecrated  earth,  and  of 
interment  for  the  accursed  body  of  that  most  peijured 
excommunicated  liar!  Hence!  teU  the  mother  of  the 
dead  dog,  whom  you  have  dared  to  style  your  King,  that 
for  the  interdicted  and  accursed  dead,  the  sands  of  the 
seashore  are  but  too  good  a  sepulchre !" 

"  She  bade  me  proffer,  humbly  to  your  acceptance,  the 
weight  of  Harold's  body  in  pure  gold,"  faintly  gasped 
forth  the  terrified  and  cringing  messenger, "  so  you  would 
grant  her  that  permission !" 

"  Proffer  us  gold  !^-what  gold  ? — or  whose  t  Know, 
villain,  all  the  gold  throughout  this  conquered  realm,  is 
ours !  Hence,  dog  and  outcast,  hence  I  nor  presume  e'er 
again  to  come,  insulting  us  by  proffering,  as  a  boon  to  our 
acceptance,  that  which  we  ofon  already,  by  the  most  inde- 
feasible and  ancient  right  of  conquest!  Said  I  not  well, 
knights,  vavasours,  and  nobles?" 

"  Well !  well !  and  nobly,"  answered  they,  one  and  all. 
"  The  land  is  ours — and  all  that  therein  is — their  dwel- 
lings, their  demesnes,  their  wealth,  whether  of  gold,  or 
silver,  or  of  cattle — yea!  they  themselves  are  ours !  them- 
selves, their  sons,  their  daughters,  and  their  wives— our 
*  portion  and  inheritance,  to  be  our  slaves  for  ever !" 

"Begone!  you  have  our  answer,"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  spuming  him  with  his  foot,  "  and  hark  ye,  arbalast- 
men  and  archers,  if  any  Saxon  more  approach  us  on  like 


errand,  see  if  his  coat  of  skin  be  pxoof  against  the  qunvri 
of  the  shaft." 

And  once  again  the  feast  went  on*-and  louder  rang  the 
reveliy,  and  faster  flew  the  wine-cup  xxnmd  the  tumultu- 
ous board !  All  day  the  banquet  lasted,  even  till  the 
dews  of  heaven  fell  on  that  fatal  field,  watered  sufficiently, 
already,  by  the  rich  gore  of  many  a  noble  heart.  All 
day  the  banquet  lasted,  and  far  was  it  prolonged  into  the 
watches  of  the  night,  when,  rising  with  ^e  wine^np  in 
his  hand, "  Nobles  and  barons,"  cried  the  Duke—''  firiends, 
comrades,  conquerors — bear  witness  to  my  vow !  Here, 
on  these  heights  of  Hastings,  and  more  especiaUy  upon 
yon  mound  and  hillock,  where  God  gave  to  us  our  higb 
victory,  and  where  our  last  foe  fell;^There  will  I  raise  an 
abbey  to  His  eternal  praise  and  glory^— richly  endowed, 
it  shall  be,  from  the  first  fruits  of  this  our  land.  Battlb, 
it  shall  be  called,  to  send  the  memory  of  this,  the  great 
and  singular  achievement  of  our  race,  to  far  posterity— 
and,  by  the  splendor  of  our  God,  wine  shall  be  plentier 
among  the  monks  of  Battle,  than  water  in  the  noblest  and 
the  richest  cloister  else,  search  the  world  over !  This  do 
I  swear — so  may  God  aid,  who  hath  thus  far  assisted  us 
for  our  renown,  and  will  not  now  deny  his  help,  wlien  it 
be  asked  for  hit  own  glory !" 

The  second  day  dawned  on  the  place  of  horror,  and 
not  a  Saxon  had  presumed,  since  the  intolerant  message 
of  the  Duke,  to  come  to  look  upon  his  dead  !<— But  now 
the  ground  was  needed,  whereon  to  lay  the  first  stone  of 
the  abbey,  William  had  vowed  to  God.  The  ground  was 
needed ;  and  moreover,  the  foul  steam,  from  the  human 
shambles,  was  pestilential  on  the  vdnds  of  heaven— and 
now  by  trumpet  sound,  and  proclamation  through  the 
land,  the  Saxons  were  called  forth,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
come  and  seek  their  dead,  lest  the  health  of  the  conquer^ 
ors  should  suffer  from  the  pollution  they  themselves  had 
wrought.  Scarce  had  the  blast  sotmded,  and  the  glad 
tidings  been  announced  once  only,  ere  from  their  misera- 
ble shelters,  where  they  had  herded  with  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  from  wood,  morass,  and  cavern,  happy,  if 
there  they  might  escape  the  Norman  spear,  forth  crept 
the  relics  of  that  persecuted  race.  Old  men  and  matrons, 
with  hoary  heads,  and  steps  that  tottered  no  less  fiivm 
the  effect  of  terror,  than  of  age— maidens,  and  youths, 
and  infants,  too  happy  to  obtain  permission  to  search 
amid  those  festering  heaps,  dabbling  their  hands  in  the 
corrupt  and  pestilential  gore  which  filled  each  nook  and 
hollow  of  the  dinted  soil,  so  they  might  bear  away,  and 
water  with  their  tears,  and  yield  to  consecrated  ground 
the  relics  of  those  brave  ones,  once  loved  so  fondly,  and 
now  so  bitterly  lamented.  It  was  toward  die  afternoon 
of  that  same  day,  when  a  long  train  was  seen  approach- 
ing, with  crucifix,  and  cross^  and  censer,  the  monks  of 
Waltham  abbaye— coming  to  offer  homage  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  tenantiy  and  vassals,  to  him  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  their  king;  expressing  their  subroia- 
sion  to  the  high  will  of  the  Norman  pontiff,  justified,  as 
they  said,  and  proved  by  the  assertion  of  God's  judgment 
upon  the  hill  of  Hastings.  Highly  delighted  by  this 
absolute  submission,  the  first  he  had  received  fipom  any 
F.t^14al<  tongue,  the  conqueror  received  the  monks  with 
courtesy  and  fiivor,  grantii^  them  high  inununities,  and 
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ytmrnwrng  tbem  firee  protection.  Bad  the  unquestioned 
tenor  of  their  broad  demeeneti  for  ever.     Nay !  after  he 
bad  answered  their  address,  he  detained  two  of  their 
nmnber,  men  of  inteUigenoey  as  with  his  wonted  qidck- 
ness  of  perception  be  instantly  discovered^  firom  whom  to 
derive  infonnaiion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  new«oquired 
countiy,  and  newly  conquered   subjects.      Osgad  and 
Aihic,  the  deputed  messengers  firom  the  respected  prin- 
cipal of  their  community,  had  yet  a  ftxtfaer  and  hi^ier 
object  than  to  tender  their  submisnon  to  the  conqueror. 
Their  orders  were,  at  all  and  every  risk,  to  gain  pemus* 
sioB  to  consign  the  corpse  of  their  late  King  and  founder 
to  the  earth,  previously  denied  to  him.    And  soon,  em- 
boldened by  die  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  mnch^read- 
ed  Norman,  they  took  courage  to  approach  the  subject, 
knowing  it  interdicted  even  on  pain  of  death;  and  to 
their  wonder  and  delight,  it  vms  unhesitatingly  granted. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  third  day,  succeeding  that 
unpaxalleled  defeat  and  slaughter,  those  old  men  might 
be  seen  tmfiag  among  die  naked  carcasses,  disfigured, 
maimed,  and  festering  in  the  sun,  toiling  to  find  the  ob- 
ject of  their  devoted  veneration.     But  vain  were  all  their 
labors— vain  vras  their  search,  even  when  they  called  in 
the  aid  of  his  most  intimate    attendants,  ay,  of  the 
mother  that  had  borne  him !    The  corpses  of  bis  breth- 
ren, Leofwyn  and  Ourth,  were  soon  discovered,  but  not 
one  eye,  even  of  those  who  bad  most  dearly  loved  him, 
could  now  distinguish  the  maimed  features  of  the  King. 
At  last,  when  hope  itself  was  now  almost  esctinct— some 
one  named  Eldith,  Edith,  the  Swan-necked!    She  had 
been  the  mistress,  years  ere  he  bad  been,  or  dreamed  of 
being  Kii^,  to  the  brave  son  of  Godwin.     She  bad  be- 
loved him  in  her  youth,  with  that  one,  single-minded, 
constant,  never-ending  love,  which  but  few,  eren  of  her 
deroted  sex,  can  feel,  and  they  but  once,  and  for  one 
cherished  object.    Deserted  and  dishonored,  when  he  she 
krved  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  she  had  not  ceased 
fimn  her  true  adoration,  but  quitting  her  now  joyless  home 
hafd  shared  her  heart  between  her  memories  and  her  God, 
in  the  sequestered  cloisters  of  the  nunnery  of  Croyland. 
Mcce  days  elapsed,  ere  she  could  reach  the  fatal  spot, 
and  the  increased  corruption  denied  the  smallest  hope  of 
his  discovery— yet,  from  the  moment  when  the  mission 
was  named  to  her,  she  expressed  her  full  and  confident 
conviction  that  she  could  recognize  that  loved  one,  so 
kmg  as  but  one  hair  remained  on  that  head,  she  had  once 
sd  cherished !    It  was  night  when  she  arrived  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  once  more  they  set  out 
OB  their  awful  du^.     "  Show  me  the  spot,'*  she  said, 
"  vHiere  the  last  warrior  fell  ;*'  and  she  was  led  to  the 
place  where  had  been  found  the  corpses  of  his  gallant 
brethren,  and  with  an  instinct  that  nothing  could  deceive, 
she  vrent  straight  to  the  corpse  of  Harold— 4t  had  been 
turned  already  to  and  fro  many  times,  by  those  who 
sought  it.     His  mother  had  looked  on  it,  and  pronounced 
it  not  her  son's,  but  that  devoted  heart  knew  it  at  once, 
and  broke !    Whom  rank,  and  wealth,  and  honors  bad 
divided,  defeat  and  death  made  one! — and  the  same 
grave  contained  the  cold  remains  of  Edith,  the  Swan- 
neckedt  and  the  last  sdon  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Eng- 
lud.  B. 
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Oriffinsl. 
THE   SAILOR* 

BT  LTDIA  Hi  SIOOURNST* 

Ho  1  dwellers  on  the  stable  land, 

Of  danger  what  know  ye. 
Like  us  who  boldly  brave  the  surge. 

Or  trust  the  treacherous  seat 
The  fair  trees  shade  you  from  the 

You  see  the  harvests  grow, 
And  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  breeM 

When  the  first  roses  blow* 
While  high  amid  the  slippery  shroud, 

We  make  our  midnight  path. 
And  even  the  strongest  mast  is  bowed 

'Neath  the  wild  tempest's  wrath, 
You  slumber  on  your  couch  of  down. 

In  chambers  safe  and  warm- 
Lulled  only  to  adeeper  dream 

By  the  descending  storm. 
But  yet  what  know  ye  of  the  joy 

That  lig^u  our  ocean-strife, 
When  on  its  way  our  gallant  bark 

Rides  like  a  thing  of  life— 
When  gaily  toward  the  wished-fot^port 

With  favoring  gale  we  stand-^ 
Or  first  your  misty  line  descry— 

Hills  of  our  native  land ! 
But  yet  there's  peril  in  our  path| 

Beyond  the  wrecking  blast, 
A  peril  that  may  whelm  the  soul 

When  life's  ^ort  voyage  is  past;-^ 
Send  us  your  Bibles  when  we  go 

To  dare  the  threatening  wave, 
Your  men  of  prayer^— to  teach  us  how 

To  meet  a  watery  grave. 
And  Saviour— thou,  whose  foot  sublime 

The  foaming  surge  did  tread, 
Whose  hand,  the  rash  disciple  drew, 

From  daricness  axid  the  dead. 
Ob,  be  our  ark,  when  floods  descend. 

When  thunders  shake  the  spheies    ■ 
Our  Ararat,  when  tempests  end 

And  the  green  earth  appears* 


Original. 
SONNET.  — TO   MISS 


Fair  to  the  youthful,  ineitperieilced  eye, 

Her  paths  of  life  in  long,  perspective  seem ) 
Unclouded  bends  above  the  azure  sky, 

And  years  roll  on  in  one  delicious  dream* 
Wouldstthou,  my  friend,  secure  this  glorious  lotf 

By  myriads  sought,  who  fail,  alas,  to  find. 
Be  Truth  thy  guide  in  every  act  and  thought. 

Assisted  by  a  well-enlightened  mind. 
Then  though  the  face  of  nature  be  o'ercast— 

Though  rushing  storms,  and  bowling  winds  arise. 
Thine  inward  calm  shall  mock  the  angry  blast. 

And  mental  sunshine  gild  the  firowning  skies. 
Bi  Truth  tht  ovidx,  till  life's  short  day  isdone^ 
Its  joys  and  sorrows  past,  and  Heaven  is  won ! 
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TO    THB    WID  OWE  D  • 


Original. 
PROGRESS  — A   THOUGHT. 

Onward  is  the  order  of  Nature !  It  if  written  on  the 
streams  as  tfaey  flow,  and  the  planets  as  they  roll !  On- 
ward is  the  order  of  intelligence.  Whatwas  man— ^nrhat 
is  hef 

He  stood  upon  the  beautiful  earth,  a  savage.  The 
mighty  energies  and  attributes  of  his  spiritual  nature 
were  enclosed  widiin  him,  for  time  had  not  unlocked  the 
casket.  The  perceptions  of  his  senses  were  his  guides 
of  thought.  The  howl  of  the  wind  through  the  branches 
of  the  foresti  had  to  him,  for  he  could  not  trace  the  sound, 
a  mysterious  agency ;  and  in  ihe  quivering  of  the  leaves, 
he  recognized  the  finger  of  a  God !  Th^  blue  concave 
above  him  was  a  mighty  and  solid  arch  ;  and  he  saw  the 
light  and  felt  the  heat  of  the  great  ball  of  fire  that  came 
up  on  the  one  side,  and  went  down  on  the  other,  and 
there  he  worshipped !  There  was  a  spirit  in  the  consum- 
tug  fire  that  burned  upon  his  hearthstone.  The  thunder 
came ;  and  the  thunder  was  the  rolling  of  the  chariot 
wheels  of  offended  deities,  and  the  lightning  the  dreadful 
weapon  of  their  wrath— and  he  knelt  before  the  altars  he 
had  reared  to  the  invisible  Gods  beyond  the  wonderful 
arch  that  spanned  his  sight.  He  stood  by  the  outstretch- 
ing waters ;  and  it  was  the  might  of  dread  and  adorable 
spirits  that  lifted  the  huge  waves,  till  their  white-capped 
crests  seemed  to  dash  againat  the  sky,  while  the  twinkling 
stars  were  the  lamps  of  Heaven  1 

What  is  man  1  A  portion  of  Tune  has  mingled  with 
Eternity,  and  the  casket  is  unlocked.  Man  rides  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  his  minister.  Ho  hears 
its  howl,  and  sees  the  quivering  of  the  leaves,  and  smiles, 
unmoved,  at  his  triumph.  Like  a  scroll  hath  he  rolled 
back  that  Hue  concave,  and  surveyed,  with  mental  vision, 
the  far  reaches  of  infinity.  He  hath  measured  the  light 
and  the  heat,  and  he  telleth  of  that  great  ball  of  fire, 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  on  its  msyestic 
round.  The  consuming  fire  obeyeth  his  command ;  and 
there  is  to  him  a  pleasure  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  flash  of  the  lightning,  for  he  knoweth  them.  He 
careereth  on  the  roaring  waves;  and  those  twinkling 
stars  are,  indeed,  the  lamps  of  Heaven ;  for  they  are  like 
that  great  ball  of  fire,  though  far— lar  removed,  and 
ligltt  the  Universe .'  B.  f.  b. 


Original. 
TO   THE   WIDOWED. 

BT  ANM  8.  8TXPBXNS. 

MotTRir  on !  for  she  who  died  in  her  bright  youth, 
Was  worthy  of  thy  tears ;  ay,  mourn  and  weep ; 
It  is  thy  right,  thou  man  of  riven  heart. 
And  shall  we  say  to  thee  who  knew  her  love 
In  all  the  plenitude  of  its  first  wealth — 
Lived  on  her  smile,  and  treasured  every  look 
As  some  rich  gem  from  out  her  pure  heart's  mine— 
Whose  very  soul  was  wreathed  in  love  to  hers — 
To  thee,  her  husband,  shall  we  say— ^not  mourn  T 
Not  mourn  thy  wife— the  mother  of  thy  babes  7 


It  were  as  well  to  bid  the  mighty  sea 
Curb  in  the  sweep  of  the  eternal  waves; 
To  tear  a  mountain  from  its  rocky  base, 
And  bid  it  centre  in  the  brooding  sky ; 
To  check  the  torrent  as  it  thunders  on, 
And  force  its  heaving  waters  to  their  fount, 
Or  to  work  aught  that  never  yet  was  done 
As  once  to  hush  the  bleeding  spirit's  wail. 
Can  we  force  back  complainingB  of  the  heart, 
When  all  her  strings  by  agony  are  torn  f 
When  every  pulse  is  throbbing  out  its  woe. 
And  garnered  hopes  are  crushed  like  trampled  flowois^ 
Never  to  blossom  in  the  soul  again  7 
Say,  can  we  smother  down  the  voice  of  grief  7 
If  so,  'twtnild  gather  up  its  silent  strength 
And  break  the  heart  which  stayed  its  passage  forth. 
Weep  on,  I  say,  thy  soul  hath  need  of  tears ! 
They  are  the  dew — the  rain-drops  of  the  soul— 
A  blessing  rescued  by  the  hand  of  pain 
To  raise  the  crushed  afiections  of  the  heart. 
Think  ye,  God  gives  capacities  for  joy. 
With  nerves  that  tremble  to  the  touch  of  woe. 
And  then  breaks  off  afiection's  sacred  wills- 
Rends  all  the  cords  that  bind  Love's  treasure  in— 
Tears  out  the  idol  finom  its  holy  shrine. 
Forbidding  man  to  mourn  7     It  is  not  so ! 
To  cleanse  the  soul  finom  all  its  earthly  dross. 
He  sends  affliction— draws  the  spirit  <m 
To  bear  its  load  all  humbly  to  His  throne. 
And  by  deep  anguish  purifies  the  heart. 

Mourn  on,  I  say !  but  not  as  those  that  mourn 
Without  the  glory  of  a  blessed  hope. 
Think  on  the  dead  as  when  a  faiK  young  bride 
Proudly  ye  bore  her  from  her  mother's  arms, 
To  cheer  with  all  her  loveliness  thy  home ! 
Think  of  the  holy  bliss  that  dyed  her  cheek 
And  brooded  like  a  spirit  in  her  eye 
When  first  she  saw  her  infant  in  thy  arms. 
And  heard  thee  in  the  fulness  of  thy  joy 
Thank  the  Most  High  that  thou  wast  made  a  sire. 
Remember  all  h^r  fortitude  in  pain. 
The  open  hand  that  always  unseen  gave ; 
The  gentle  sympathies  that  warmed  her  heart ; 
How  like  a  pulse  that  ever  beats  to  bless, 
Her  presence  was  in  all  thy  weary  hours ; 
Remember  all,  and  with  a  firm  belief, 
Sanctioned  most  strongly  by  a  blameless  life. 
Feel  that  her  soul  is  happy  with  her  God, 
Embalmed,  ethereal,  holy  with  His  love ; 
Full  of  a  melody  too  rich  for  earth. 
And  breathing  praise,  as  flowers  their  odor  shed. 
Know,  too,  that  when  in  Paradise  ye  meet, 
The  joy  her  earthly  life  has  been  to  thee — 
Compared  to  that  eternal  banquet  there — 
Will  be  but  as  a  glow-worm  to  the  stars, 
Or  as  the  glimmer  of  a  pearly  lamp 
To  the  brood  glory  of  Jehovah's  throne. 
Know  that  affections  granted  by  our  God, 
To  bind  his  creatures  in  sweet  union  here, 
Will  be  the  essence  of  a  Heavenly  life — 
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The  vital  spaik  exhaled  from  out  our  beartg, 
As  otto  rifled  from  the  blasted  rose. 
Lore  strengtheiied  here,  and  purified  by  deadly 
With  Him  will  issue  forth  in  gushing  strength, 
As  some  high  fountain  from  a  ciystal  rock, 
And  mingling  love  of  saints  with  love  to  God, 
Will  be  of  immortali^  the  joy. 

Affection  is  the  Deity's  best  gift— 
The  brightest  star  that  blazes  on  his  crown. 
And  flashes  its  refolgence  to  the  earth. 
Would  He  take  back  the  birthright  of  the  heart-^ 
Divest  the  spirit  of  its  Heavenly  light, 
Yet  sham  and  beamless  call  it  to  lus  feet  7 
Ah,  no — the  love  that  blesses  us  on  earth, 
Refined  and  pure,  will  cling  to  us  on  high. 
Here^  we  bat  taate  the  sparkling  fountain  heads 
There,  the  broad  ocean  of  eternal  bliss 
Expanda  and  vndniates  as  time  sweeps  on. 
Its  bosom  rainbow-tinted  with  the  smiles 
Of  happy  spirits,  bathing  in  its  waves. 
The  love  which  links  us  here  will  ever  bind ; 
Deadi  has  no  power  o*er  the  immortal  soul, 
Nor  can  from  thine  his  icy  fingers  steal 
One  attribute  to  cheer  his  darksome  love. 
It  is  a  solenm  and  a  mighty  thought— 
Life,  Hfe,  eternal,  endless,  endless  life ! 

It  may  be  fancy,  but  how  oft  the  soul 
Feels  as  if  holding  converse  with  the  dead ! 
An  awful  consciousness  that  they  are  near 
Thrills  to  the  heart,  and  holding  every  nerve 
With  a  most  fearful  hand,  convinces  us 
Almost  that  it  is  so. 

This  thought  is  sweet  I 
Perchance,  in  pity  now,  the  new-made  saint 
Bends  o'er  the  beings  of  her  eaxthly  love- 
Hears  the  sad  beatings  of  her  husband's  heayt    ' 
Sees  how  it  swells  while  gazing  on  her  babes. 
With  throbbing  brow,  and  eyes  that  dimly  see 
In  their  sweet  fiK»s,  features  of  his  wife. 
A  guaitlian  angel,  bending  o'er  her  babes  ! 
The  thought  is  beautifVil  I    And  does  she  know 
The  chastened  grief  of  all  her  tearful  friends  f 
Perdiaiice ;  but  then,  with  clear,  unclouded  eye, 
Which  comprehends  what  death  alone  can  tell. 
She  knows  'tis  good  that  they  aze  called  to  mourn; 
And  folding  up  her  wings  of  spirit  light, 
Bows  meekly  to  Jehovah  for  his  grace. 
Sweet  saint,  if  from  thy  bright,  eternal  home. 
Thy  spirit  may  commune  with  friends  on  earth. 
Oh,  breathe  some  comfort  to  the  breaking  hearts 
Thy  death  has  made  so  desolate  and  dark. 


CHANGE. 


Tbouoh  flowers  may  gladden  our  path  to-day, 

Wheo*  to-morrow  we  come,  they  are  passed  away  t 

And  the  cheeriul  smfle,  and  the  rosy  hue. 

From  the  cheek  of  beauty  have  foded  too; 

And  our  gentle  whispers  no  more  impart 

A  MiBf  of  joy  to  her  youthful  bean.— 'Kits.  UUVBr. 


Orif  insL 
THE   GALE. 

BT  ISAAC   C.  PRAT. 


The  shore  and  sea  spread  far  in  lig^ 

Beneath  the  Autumn  sun ; 
The  shore  was  e'en  a  blessed  sight. 

The  waves  were  all  as  one— 
Not  a  thii^  was  there  which  appeared  wA  bright, 

'Twas  a  scene  no  soul  could  shnn. 

That  mom  a  ship  made  sail  for  sea. 

And  friends  behdd  it  go 
Out  of  the  bay— how  silently— » 

How  noiselessly  and  slow  1 
Not  a  heart  but  bent  in  its  prayer  the  knee 

That  a>  prosperous  breeze  would  blow. 

But  soon  the  sun  in  haze  was  veiled. 

The  eardi  and  sky  were  dark, 
And  all  the  watchers'  faces  paled, 

With  fear's  discolored  mark : 
And  the  pnyers  were  said  for  the  souls  that  Mfled 

In  that  noble,  aearbound  bark. 

The  wind  blow  strong  and  very  fast, 

Then  came  a  rainy  mist. 
And  the  huge  sea  to  mountains  cast, 

With  wratfafrd  voices  hissed ; 
And  the  landsmen  stood  in  their  fear  aghast. 

When  they  saw  the  whirlwinds  twist. 

The  gale  swept  on,  a  maddened  thing. 

The  night,  advancing,  grew 
Darker  and  daricer  'neath  the  win^ 

Of  thunders  as  they  flew, 
And  the  sky  was  torn  by  the  Iiightning  King, 

With  his  bolts  of  fiery  blue. 

All  night— the  life-long  night,  iho  fsnm 

Of  mortals  in  distress 
Seemed  in  the  cloudy  blasts  to  rise, 

With  moans  of  helplessness. 
And  the  horrid  shrieks  and  the  pain-fituigfat  sight 

Of  the  souls  no  voice  could  bless. 

And  when  the  daylight  broke  once  more, 

The  sun  in  gloiy  came. 
And  shed  upon  the  wreck-strewed  shore 

Itsprecions,  golden  flame. 
Buttheship!    The  ocean  its  fragments  bora^ 

And  on  one  was  found  its  name ! 


OrxD  finely  compares  a  broken  fortune  to  a  fidlia^ 
column;  the  lower  it  sinks,  the  greater  weight  it  is 
obliged  to  sustain.  Thus,  when  man's  drcumstances 
are  such  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  borrow,  he  finds 
numhers  willing  to  lend  him ;  but  should  his  wants  be 
such  that  he  sues  for  a  trifle,  it  is  two  to  one  whether  ha 
may  be  trusted  with  tha  smallest  sum. 


BEAUTY,   WIT,    AND    GOLD, 


BUNO  BY 


MABAMB  VB8TBIS, 


THE    MUSIC    BT    JOSEPH    PHILIP    KNIQHT. 


*w<^^^^I^!<^^^»ww 


ALLEORETTO. 


her    bow'r      a       wid    •  ow  dwelt, 


her    feet      duee    loven         knelt; 


P  :nim 


m 


Each    a  -  dor'd  the        widow    much,  Each        es  -  say'd  her  heart    to    touch ; 


? 


f 


?-:s 


BEAUTY,    WIT    ANDGOLD. 
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One   bad  wit,    and   one  had   gold, 


# " J.    ' 


One      was        cast    in        beauty's   mould, 


i 


±ei 


^^ 


^F=5^ 


cf  :\'  ^^- 1 


Goesi,  which  was      it    won    the  prise  f        Tongue,      orpnne,     or    handsome    eyesT 


^- 


Wf=^ 


^^ 


E 


First  b^gan  the  handsome  mani 
Peeping  proudly  o'er  her  fan, 
Red  his  lips,  and  white  his  skin. 
Could  such  beauty  fail  to  win  7 
Then  stepped  forth  the  man  of  gold, 
Cash  he  counted,  coin  be  t<dd ; 
Wealth  the  burthen  of  the  tale, 
Could  such  golden  projecto  fril  f 


Then  the  man  of  wit  and  sense, 
Woo'd  her  with  his  eloquence. 
Now  she  heard  him  with  a  sigh, 
Then  she  blushed  scarce  knowing  why. 
Then  she  smil'd  to  hear  him  speak. 
Then  a  tear  was  on  her  cheek ; 
Beauty  vanish,  gold  depart. 
Wit  hath  won  the  widow's  heart. 
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V  I  8  I T  I  tf  G  -  O  A  R  D  S 


Orif  inal. 
VISITING-CARDS. 

**  The  put 
With  Time's  dim  witchery  aroand  it  cut, 
StuJs  oa  the  sleepleu  mamory." 

I  HAYK  opened  this  little  treasure-box  of  loved  namet, 
each  a  sweet  or  bitter  link  in  the  chain  of  memory. 
They  are  but  papei^-bits  of  pretty,  ornamental  paste- 
board, yet  what  a  world  of  associations  do  they  open. 
How  does  my  heart  leap  or  stand  still,  as  I  raise  each 
from  the  repositoiy  which,  in  three  years,  has  not  been 
opened.  My  fancy  cheats  me,  for  as  I  unclose  this  little 
box,  my  room  seems  filled  with  familiar  &oea— young, 
happy  (aces,  that  I  once  looked  on  and  loved.  The  delu- 
sion is  over ;  I  am  alone,  ay,  alone.  I  have  no  friends 
such  as  they  were,  and  shall  never  have  again— never. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  this  pile,  as  if  to  win  me  from  my 
lonely  thoughts,  is  the  name  of  my  dearest  friend ;  how 
delightful  are  all  the  associations  connected  with  it — ^how 
like  herself  are  the  delicate  Italian  letters.  I  can  almost 
see  her  taper  fingers  forming  the  slight  rose-wreath  that 
circles  them,  so  delicate  and  lightly  touched,  that  a  fairy 
might  have  pencilled  it.  What  a  pretty  link  this  little 
card  is  in  a  chain  of  remembrances !  Who  would  think 
that  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes  while  looking  upon 
itf  Yet,  why  should  I  not  weepf  We  are  parted, 
probably,  for  ever.  I  loved  her,  and  she  loved  me— I 
think  she  did.  And  there  is  not  between  earthly  things, 
love  more  holy  (maternal  love  excepted)  than  that  which 
one  woman  bears  another.  There  is  a  magnanimity  in 
at  which  raises  it  above  all  other  kinds  of  friendship— a 
freedom  frvm  selfishness  that  exalts  it  above  conunon 
attachments.  If  there  is  a  character  in  writing,  this  is 
characteristic-^very^'for  she  was  the  purest  and  most 
delicate  of  beautifiil  things— one  that  you  could  gaze 
upon  vrithout  speaking,  till  your  heart  brinuned  with 
pleasurable  emotions.  She  was  one  that  a  woman  might 
point  out  with  exultation  as  a  specimen  of  her  sex.  It  is 
strange  how  some  hearts  will  live  surrounded  by  evil,  and 
^t  remain  uncontaminated,  and  even  ignorant  of  its  exis- 
tence. Isabella's  soul  was  one  of  these ;  it  lived  among 
the  evil  and  the  good,  like  a  pure  spring  welling  up  its 
own  bright  waters,  unmindfiil  of,  and  untainted  1^  the 
stsgnant  pools  around  it.  Three  years  ago,  Isabella 
was  a  young,  lovely  girl.  She  is  a  wife  and  a  mother 
now;  what  a  beautiful  change  must  have  been  there. 
Love  to  her  would  be  like  sunbeams  to  the  water-lily, 
expanding  its  beau^,  and  rendering  its  puri^  brilliant. 
A  sweet  picture  she  would  make,  as  she  is  now  mirrored 
in  my  mind,  with  her  dark  hair  parted  finom  her  forehead, 
her  Grecian  fiice  lighted  up  with  maternal  love,  bending 
over  that  little  cradle,  and  her  dark,  contented  eyes 
dwelling  on  the  infant  within.  Dear  Isabella!  how  I 
love  her. 

This  large  enamelled  card,  with  its  gilt  border  and  its 
graceful  running  hand,  comes  next.  My  heart  aches,  as 
I  look  upon  it,  for  it  is  a  relic  of  the  dead— of  one  whose 
inheritance  of  genius  was  too  much  for  his  vigor.  Am- 
bition—literary ambition— cost  him  his  life.  I  never 
saw  a  handsomer  mouth  and  chin  than  his;  there  was 
something  to  very  chasu  and  spiritual  in  tha  txprsssion ; 


but  his  eyes  were  too  bright  and  laige.  It  seems  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  consuming  him  with  their  own  bril- 
liancy. His  forehead  was  white,  and  very  high,  arching 
out  till  it  became  too  heavy  and  full  of  intellect  to  har- 
monize with  the  lower  part  of  the  foce.  I  never  saw  an 
old  man  with  a  forehead  like  that.  Death  loves  such 
brows  and  sets  his  signet  on  them  early.  The  souls  of 
those  that  possess  them,  seem  to  prey  upon  the  body, 
consuming  it  gradually,  till  a  slight  shock  proves  a  death- 
bolt.  Such  a  one  was  he  who  left  me  this  card.  In 
his  twenty-third  year,  the  fire  of  genius  was  turned  upon 
his  heart  in  disappointment,  and  he  died. 

I  have  said  he  was  ambitious.  Ho  had  just  engaged 
in  his  first  literary  enterprise,  a  monthly  magazine.  The 
first  number  came  out,  written  almost  entirely  by  him- 
self, full  of  promise  and  beauty.  Critics  lauded,  the 
worid  approved,  but  few  subscribed.  The  publisher 
became  discouraged — would  not  consent  to  risk  money 
in  the  establishment  of  the  work,  and  it  never  reached 
its  second  number.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  poor  J. 
He  had  quaffed  one  intoxicating  draught  of  praise,  and 
his  soul  thirsted  for  another;  but  the  fountain  was  blocked 
up,  as  he  thought,  for  ever.  He  had  ascended  one  step 
on  the  ladder  of  fame — had  been  hurled  back  with  a  sud- 
den violence ;  and  his  spirit  was  crushed  in  the  fall.  I 
saw  him  two  months  afWthe  failure  of  his  work;  and  in 
a  low,  but  very  sweet  voice,  he  told  me  he  shoidd  not 
live  many  days.  Even  while  he  was  saying  it,  there  was 
a  melancholy  smile  on  his  Ups,  like  the  moonlight  on  a 
bruised  fiower.  He  extended  his  hand,  and  it  was  tliin 
and  pale,  like  that  of  a  sick  infant.  He  said  truth,  poor 
fellow.  I  never  saw  him  again.  Why  did  this  card  dius 
present  itself  7     I  was  sad  enough  without  it.   s.  a.  s. 


Original. 
FAREWELL   TO   WINTER. 

Farxwkll  to  thee,  Winter,  thy  triumph  is  o'er 
Thou  wilt  chain  up  the  fountains  and  streamlets  no  mace ; 
The  cascades  are  bursting  their  pent-prisons  firee, 
And  mimicing  echo  replies  to  their  glee. 

None  mourn  thy  departure,  for  close  at  thy  heels. 
Young  Spring,  her  Hght  footsteps  of  verdure  reveals  } 
And  bright  little  songsters  are  singing  her  praise, 
While  vaDey  and  woodland  resound  with  their  lays. 

The  earth  is  rejoicing  to  see  thee  depart, 
As  Spring's  gentle  zephyrs,  are  touching  her  heart ; 
And  sweet  vaUey-lillies  peep  out  fit>m  their  beds, 
Still  modestly  drooping  their  delicate  heads. 

'Tis  a  season  of  joy    every  bird,  tree  and  flower, 
In  soul-cheering  harmony,  welcomes  the  hour, 
When  Flora's  fair  nurslings  are  fanned  into  bloom, 
By  the  breath  which  is  sealing,  grey  Winter,  thy  doom. 

Then  farewell  to  Winter,  as  off  and  afar. 
He  drives  on  the  storm-winds,  his  icicled  car; 
For  where  late  his  withering  sceptre  has  been. 
His  blossom-crowned  daugbtar  shall  reign  o'er  the  scene. 
JVins-ffovsn.  ••  A"  '• 


THEATRICALS 
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THEATRICALS. 

pAMX^-Mr.  HuBblio'a  enfafemeiit  fljiea  lut  month,  hM  re- 
Tired^frmeft  MmUrmoTty**  Mn.  Shaw  being  anfaged,  nbo^ 
lo  play  Atiet  DmnH  in  it.  With  thia  array  of  noTclty  and 
talottt,  th«  thMtre  haa  been  ndTaneing  in  prosperity,  when,  per- 
hapa,  bad  the  fame  talent  menly  been  engaged  apon  the  itan- 
dard  playa  in  the  langvage,  the  hooae  would  hare  been  desert- 
ed. The  pntrfic  luiTe  only  themselves  to  blame  fbr  the  reign  of 
mehMlrama    they  like  it  or  they  wonld  not  hare  iL 

fracsf  JWsltrMsrs  is  an  nnnatnral  play— but  it  is  PaS\  of  inci- 
dent and  situation,  which  seem  to  make  up  for  all  other  defi- 
cieaces,  and  theae  are  well  managed  in  themselves.  Mr. 
HambUa  and  Mrs.  Bhaw,  aeted  weU  throughout,  but  there 
seessed  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  perlbrmers  to 
give  effect  to  their  portion  of  the  business— indeed,  theru  was 
eulpdUe  negligence  very  visible  throughout. 

Mr.  Hamblia  and  Mra.  Shaw  have  also  appeared  ia  Btrfrm^ 
a  tragedy  by  the  celebrated  Maturin,  which  is  seldom  played. 
Mrs.  Shaw's  conception  of  Imogine  was  truly  excellent,  and,  if 
she  failed,  it  was  in  portraying  the  awAil  power  of  the  charac- 
ter, fbr  it  is  truly  too  sombre,  throughout,  Ibr  so  successftil 
a  pupil  In  Thalia's  schooL  Mr.  Hamblin's  JBsrtrmn,  we  rank 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  acting  which  we  have  ever  seen. 
Wo  shaU  never  tegei  the  manner  ia  which  be  recited  the 


**Thou  trsmblest  lest  I  curse  thee— tremble 
Though  thou  hast  made  me,  woman,  very  wretched^ 
Though  thou  hast  made  me— but  I  will  not  curse  the 
Hear  the  last  prayer  of  Bertram's  broken  heart — 
That  heart  which  thou  hast  broken,  not  his  foes  !— 
Of  thy  rank  wishes  the  flill  scope  be  on  thee— 
Till  thou  Shalt  feel  and  sichen  at  their  hoUowness- 
May  hs  thou'st  wed  be  kind  and  reneroos  to  thee. 
Till  thy  wrung  heart,  stabbed  by  nia  noble  fondness, 
Writhe  ia  detesting  consciouness  of  falsehood- 
May  thy  babe's  amUe  speak  daggers  to  that  mother 
Who  cannot  lote  the  father  of  her  child. 
And  in  the  bright  blaze  of  the  festal  hall. 
When  vassal*  kneel,  and  kindred  smile  around  thee, 
May  mined  Bertram's  pledge  hiss  in  thine  ear 
Joy  to  the  proud  dame  of  St.  Aldobrand — 
While  his  cold  corpse  doth  bleach  beneath  her  towers." 

Throughout,  he  sustained  himself  in  a  manner  highly  effective, 
stamping  himself  as  an  artist  of  great  excellence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloman  commenced  an  engagement  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  former  is  a  comedian,  the  latter  ex- 
cels in  tragedy,  Mrs.  Sloman  opened  in  PouImu,  in  Bulwer's 
Lmif  •/  Lryoits.  Her  personation  of  the  character  was  rich 
in  points  wholly  new  to  the  audience — points  which  evinced 
great  ability  and  judgment  She  is  peculiarly  forcible  in  pas- 
sionate passages,  seeming  to  throw  her  whole  soul  into  the 
character  which  she  is  representing.  Although  we  have  seen 
PculoM  personated  by  several  eminent  actresses,  we  have  seldom 
been  touched  by  the  delineation  of  the  character  to  such  an 
extent  as  when  we  saw  it  in  the  picture  by  Mrs.  Sloman. 

'nis  lady  has  likewise  appeared  in  Southern's  **  Fatal  Mar- 
riage,** personating  Isabella  with  a  degree  of  fbrce  and  pathos 
quite  uncommon.  Mrs.  Sloman's  style  is  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
I  bold  and  commanding,  but  as  personal  beauty  is  more  admired 
by  the  multitude  than  the  charms  of  intellect,  we  suppose  the 
iudy  wiU  Ihil  to  create  any  great  sensation  in  the  theatrical 


Mr,  Slomaa  ia  a  very  clever  low-comedian.  His  style  is  quiet, 
but  rich  ia  humor  aad  poiat.    We  have  been  delighted  with 


The  vgagement  of  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  has  Intro- 
daeed  opera  at  this  house  {  and  we  think  that  the  manager  will 
ind  the  plan  a  good  one. 

MndaoM  Lecomte  aad  Moas.  Martia  are,  also,  engaged,  aad 
from  all  that  we  caa  ascertaia,  the  seasoa  will  teradaate  with 
briOiaaey,  aad  with  profit  to  the  amaager. 

NATioaAL^— This  theatre,  since  our  last,  has  continued  to 
prove  fashiooable,  and  the  audiences  have  generally  been  large. 
The  chief  novelties  have  been  the  production  of  a  new  play, 
by  the  author  <tf"Biaaca  Visconti,"  and  the  Complimentary 


Benefit  to  the  manager,  oa  the  eve  of  his  embarkation  Ibr  Loa- 
don,  whither  he  has  gone  for  the  purpose  of  securing  several 
popular  artists  fbr  the  coming  season. 

"Tortesa,  the  Usurer,"  was  the  title  of  the  new  play,  and 
Mr.  Wallack  personated  the  hero,  it  being  his  first  i^ipearanco 
on  the  stage  for  many  months.  His  performance  of  the  charac- 
ter was  replete  with  tact,  discrimination  and  power,  and  the 
artist  won  a  new  laurel  by  the  effort.  The  character  unites 
great  sarcasm  with  good-humor,  and  is  excellently  well  drawn 
in  vwvry  respect  The  play  is  one  of  which  the  author  may  ho 
proud— and  sets  a  seal  upon  his  well-earned  reputation,  which 
is  not  to  be  removed.  The  other  important  characters  aro 
AmgetOf  l9aktJla  and  Zifp^  which  were  severally  represented 
by  Mr.  Conner,  Miss  Monier  and  Mrs.  Sefion  to  the  extent  of 
their  abilities.  All  these  parts  have  prominent  situations  ia 
the  play,  and  the  plot  is  principally  confined  to  these  and 
Tortesa.  The  play  has  proved  very  popular,  and  has  been  per> 
formed  for  two  weeks  to  larg*  audiences.  The  scenery,  dresses 
and  properties  were  excellent,  and  the  author  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  receiving  such  liberal  treatment  flrom  the  manager. 

Mr.  Burton,  the  celebrated  low-comedian,  has  passed  through 
a  short  engagement,  appearing  in  several  of  his  favorite  char- 
acters. He  is  one  of  the  best  actors  in  his  line,  in  the  country, 
and  we  desire  to  see  him  permanently  settled  in  this  city,  where 
he  will  be  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

The  vocalists  have  been  engaged  at  this  establishment,  and 
are  to  bring  forward  several  operas  which  are  unknown  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  They  will,  probably,  conclude  the  season, 
when  the  roof  of  the  theatre  is  to  be  raised  that  another  row  of 
boxes  may  be  erected. 

Mr.  Wallack  will  return  tnm  England,  and  will  endeavor  to 
bring  with  him  Messrs  Keen  aad  Vandenhoff,  Min  Vaadaahoff, 
aad  other  peribrmera  of  acknowledged  eminenee. 

BowBUY^— This  extensive  theatrical  establishment  is  comple- 
ted. It  has  been  erected  in  an  almost  incredibty  short  period 
of  time,  but  is,  nevertheless,  w^ll  built  and  finished  in  every 
department 

The  edifice  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  theatre  { 
on  ground  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  seventy-five  feet  wide, 
extending  to  Elisabeth  Street  fW>m  the  Bowery.  The  fW>nt  of 
the  theatre  has  a  magnificent  aspect,  which  renders  it  as  impos- 
ing as  that  of  any  other  public  building  in  the  city.  Four  mas- 
sive, fittted  columns,  with  rich  fhieaes,  rise  above  seven  marble 
steps  which  lead  to  the  awin  eatrance.  The  capitals  are  aiod- 
elled  lircMB  those  of  an  Athenian  temple,  and  are  very  splendid, 
while  the  other  ornaments  are  in  fine  keeping,  and  are  admira- 
bly calculated  to  satisfy  the  best  taste. 

On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  edifice,  are  the  entrances 
to  the  pit  and  gallery,  wh<rily  disconnected  from  the  entrance 
to  the  boxes.  Attached  to  the  second  tier  saloon,  is  a  balcony 
of  excellent  construction,  which  will  prove  a  pleasaflt  with- 
drawing-place  in  the  summer  season,  for  those  who  wish  to 
lounge  between  the  acts. 

The  lobbies  are  extensive,  and  the  shape  of  the  boxes  of  the 
most  approved  form.  The  depth  fh>m  the  boxes  to  the  stage 
is  fifty-two  feet— the  width,  thirty-nine  feet  The  pit  will  hold 
eight  hundred  spectators  very  conveniently.  The  orchestra  is 
so  constructed  as  to  give  the  leader  a  view  of  all  the  musicians, 
thus  rendering  his  tash  less  severe  than  it  would  be  in  an  ordi- 
narily-shaped one.  There  are  twelve  private  boxes,  elegantly 
fitted  up  with  drapery  and  other  appointmenta.  There  are 
fbur  tiers,  the  gallery  forming  a  portion  of  the  upper  one,  the 
whole  so  extensive,  as  to  seat  three  thousand  persons,  and  yet 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  spectators,  ihrthest  removed 
fW>m  the  stage,  to  hear  with  distinctness. 

The  stage  is  eighty-five  feet  deep,  and  seventy-one  wide,  the 
breadth  of  the  curtain  thirty-two  feet,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  can  be  thrown  open  in  the  production  of  spectacles. 

The  paintings  and  decorations  are  by  one  of  the  best  artists 
ia  the  country — an  American,  Mr.  J.  Lehr — and  are  highly  cred- 
itable to  his  taste  and  judgment  A  delicate  green  forms  the 
ground  work — ^the  dome  representing  the  congregation  of  the 
Muses,  etc    Wreaths  of  oak  and  laurel,  arabesque,  in  panels* 
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with  filt  monldinfSf  are  on  the  lower  tier— the  aimi  of  the  dtf> 
forent  itatee  on  the  leeond  end  third — end  the  fourth  bear*  the 
portraits  of  American  heroes  and  stetetmen.  The  proeeenium 
is  very  lofty,  haring  for  a  derice,  in  the  centre,  the  Phcenix 
rising  from  the  flames,  emblematical  of  the  theatre ;  and  on 
either  side,  medallion  portraits  of  Washington  and  Franklin. 
Abore  the  stage  doors  are  devices,  significant  of  tragedy  and 
eomedy,  and  the  arms  of  the  state  and  city.  The  walls  of  the 
boxes  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  when  the  theatre  is  lighted  by 
the  handsomely-constructed  chandeliers  which  have  been  in- 
troduced, the  building  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  house  in  the 
country,  either  in  elegance  or  adaptation  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

The  manager  of  the  theatre  has,  we  learn,  exerted  himself,  in 
connection  with  melo-dramatic  performances,  to  bring  forward 
the  best  plays  in  the  language,  with  a  force  in  the  cast  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  establishment. 

Fbahklin. — ^The  legitimate  drama  has  been  introduced  at 
this  theatre  with  good  eflecL  Many  comedies  and  tragedies,  by 
the  best  dramatists,  have  been  produced  with  great  care,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  have  been  found  so  attractive  as  to  in- 
duce the  manager  to  devote  his  attention  more  closely,  in  fliturei 
to  their  representation. 
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Pascal  Bruno  ;  Lea  4r  BUmehardr—Thw  is  the  title  of  a  vol- 
mne  which  contains  two  stories,  the  one  which  constitutes  the 
title,  a  story  of  Sicily,  and  the  other,  "  The  Atonement."  The 
first  is  edited  by,  and  the  latter  ftom  the  pen  of  Theodore  Hook 
~^  name  which  always  is  a  guarantee  for  something  racy  and 
■parkling.  Pascal  Bruno  is  a  translation  flrom  a  paper  by 
Alexander  Dumas,  and  is  fuU  of  varied  interest  From  the 
moment  the  reader  commences  the  story,  his  attention  is  fixed 
•nd  his  mind  absorbed  until  tlie  end.  **The  Atonement"  is  a 
fitting  mate  for  the  other,  although  of  a  different  kind.  The 
character  of  Rellione  is  powerAiUy  drawn,  and  exhibits  the 
pencil  of  a  master-hand.  A  richer  volume  than  this,  for  the 
lovers  of  fiction,  is  seldom  published. — The  OarvilU. 

Sketches  bt  Box. — ^These  are  published  in  numbers,  and 
are  well  printed  on  good  paper.  Persons  who  are  pleased  with 
the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens,  cannot  but  be  gratified  to  find 
these  sketches  published  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form. 

Horace  Vbrnom  ;  or  Fashionable  Life  :  Lea  if  BUmekard. 
—Although  this  novel  will  be  read  with  avidity,  we  think  it  a 
production  of  only  transient  worth.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
well  filled  out,  while  those  that  are  merely  sketched,  are  attrac- 
tive.   Fashionable  life  is  well  depicted  in  these  pages. 

The* Poetic  Wreath:  £.ea  if  AlaiKAard.— Collections  of 
poetry  have  been  very  frequently  published  within  a  few 
years,  but  we  have  seldom  seen  a  work  of  the  kind  more  taste- 
ful in  every  respect,  than  this.  The  selections  have  been  judi- 
ciously made,  and  the  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
The  extracts,  however,  are  taken  entirely  from  English  poets. 

Nicholas  Nicklebt,  Na  xil,  fty  **  Box :"  Lea  if  Blamekard. 
—The  publishers  continue  to  issue  the  numbers  of  this  work 
with  creditable  despatch,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  work, 
we  learn,  creates  a  prompt  sale. — The  CarviUa, 

Public  kVD  Private  Economy  :  Harper  4|r  .DwtAers.— This 
IKtle  work,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  is  formed  of  sketches  of 
observations  made  in  England,  in  1636,  although  the  title  seems 
to  indicate  it  to  be  an  essay.  It  is  filled  with  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  summer  reading. 

Pericles  and  Astasia  :  Om'ty  if  ^arL— When  we  announce 
to  our  readers  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  the  author  of  those 
two  elegant  volumes,  we  have  said  enough  to  ensure  for  them  a 
reading.  He  who  reads  the  book  once,  however,  will  not  be 
contented.  It  will  charm  him  so  that  he  will  read  it  over  and 
over,  and  always  with  renewed  delight.  The  prose  of  Landor 
is  as  delicate  and  ^9my  as  that  of  any  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage—a fine  model  for  young  writers. 


The  American  Joe  Miller.  Witk  humorous  illnstrationa : 
Oarey  if  HarL—ThiM  is  a  collection  of  American  witticiaaw 
from  the  newspapers.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  good  things 
published  in  so  good  a  style. 

The  Idler  in  Italy,  hf  ike  Oommteae  of  BUeeimgimi :  Corsy 
if  Hartn-ThtM  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  th« 
season.  While  it  gives  us  fine  descriptions  of  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  their  environs,  it  introduces  us  to  many  distinguished  char- 
acters, with  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  become  acquainted,  evea 
through  the  medium  of  printed  pages.  We  think  the  work 
will  have  a  rapid  sale. 

Impressions  or  Travel  :  John  S.  Tcjflor.— This  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  travels  in  Petrssa,  'Egypt  and  Arabia,  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  celebrated  French  dramatist  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  lady  of  this  city.  The  work  is  well  printed,  and  we  have 
read  a  large  portion  of  it  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  Some  of 
the  descriptions  are  among  the  moat  thrilling  which  we  have 
ever  read.  The  account  of  the  time  passed  in  **  The  Bewilder- 
ing valley,"  is  drawn  with  a  vividness  actually  enchanting.  The 
whole  forms  a  deliciotta  treat  for  the  reader. 

Hits  at  the  Times:  Bf  O,  P,  JIferris.— This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  humorous  sketches  which  have  appeared  in  the  Mirror 
within  a  few  years,  and  forms  a  duodecimo  volume— which  in 
beautiAilly  printed,  and  also,  happily  illustrated  by  Johnston. 
"The  Frenchman  and  the  Water  Lots'*  is  among  the  best 
sketches  in  the  book,  and  is  a  very  good  hit  at  the  mania  for 
speculation,  two  or  three  years  ago  so  oommoD  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Cabinet  Minister,  (y  the  amthor  of  "  T%e  Heir  of 
Selwood." — ^This  work  will  find  readers  without  the  aid  of  news- 
papers or  periodicals.  Its  merit  is  of  an  uncommon  kind,  and  so 
is  that  of  all  the  works  of  the  same  lady.  There  is  a  liveliness 
in  her  scenes  which  gives  a  reality  to  every  thing  which  is  de- 
scribed, that  not  only  pleases  the  reader,  but  actually  forces 
him  to  become  interested.  The  faults  are  many,  but  they  are 
such  as  readers  generally  care  little  about. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

To  Subscribers. — ^Another  volume  of  the  "  Companion  "  is 
commenced  with  this  number.  It  is  printed  on  new  type,  and 
we  have  made  every  effort  to  render  it  in  all  other  respects 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  We  think  we  may  safely  ^>peal  to 
the  past  for  an  assurance  that  we  shall  go  on  improving,  without 
holding  out  any  prombes  whatsoever. 

As  we  are  opening  new  books,  and  are  transferring  the 
names  of  subscribers,  we  trust  those  who  are  indebted  to  us, 
will  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  remit,  at  once,  the  amounts 
which  may  be  due  from  them  severally,  and  save  them  and  us 
much  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble  by  their  promptnesa. 

Annelli's  Exhibition  op  PAiNTiNOSi^-Mr.  Annelli  has  thrown 
open  the  gallery  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street  and  Broad- 
way, to  the  public,  having  arranged  therein  a  large  number  of 
his  paintings.  They  are  daily  commanding  the  admiration  of 
visitors,  and  very  deservedly  sa  We  have  sat  for  several 
hours  in  contemplation  of  the  various  subjects  which  he  has 
handled,  and  most  willingly  add  our  feeble  praise  to  that  of  the 
many  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  who  have  eulogised  his  w<m-Iu. 

Mr.  Annelli  is  one  of  the  best  painters  in  the  country,  and 
were  we  inclined  to  employ  an  artist  to  do  a  piece  of  painting 
with  great  excellence,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  seek  Mr. 
Annelli's  aid,  for  his  pencil  is  a  rare  one. 

NiBLo's  Gardenw— As  a  place  for  amusement,  this  lyrden  is 
to  be  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  the  coun- 
try. A  new  theatre  for  operatic  ballets  has  been  erected  in 
the  garden,  fronting  on  Broadway,  and  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar artists  have  been  engaged  to  carry  forward  the  design  of  the 
proprietor.  The  old  saloon  is  to  be  constantly  occupied  by  the 
Ravel  family,  having  been  fitted  up  with  a  view  to  this  new 
arrangement  in  %  neat  and  commodious  manner.  We  have  no 
doubt,  that,  with  these  alterations,  the  garden  will  become  a 
principal  attraction  during  the  summer  months,  both  for  stran- 
gers and  citizens. 
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•-MOW    WE8TLIN    WIN'S." 

Thk  plate  which  our  engraver  has  executed  for  the 
embclluhment  of  the  magazine  thi«  month,  was  designed 
for  an  illustration  of  the  following  beautiful  song,  by  Rob- 
ert Bums — 

Now  westliii  win's,  uid  ■laag^hteriiig  guat, 

Briiy  Autimui'i  pleasant  weather ; 
The  inooicack  springs  on  whiiriog  wings 

Amang the  bkwming  heather: 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain. 

Delights  the  weary  fanner ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night. 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitless  fells ; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lovely  dclls ; 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains : 
Through  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel-bush  o'orhaogs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 


Thus  erery  kind,  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagnes  combine. 

Some  solitary  wander : 
ATnant,nway!  the  crael  sway, 

Tyimnnio  man's  dominion ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murdering  ciy. 

The  flattering,  goiy  pinion. 

But  Tcggy  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading  green  and  yellow : 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature— 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature. 

W«'U  gendy  walk,  and  sweeUy  talk. 

Till  the  silent  nkoon  shine  dearly ; 
ru  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  prest. 

Swear  howl  love  thee  deaz^ : 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flowers, 

Nor  antumn  to  the  farmer. 
So  dear  con  be  as  then  to  me. 

My  (air,  my  lovely  charmer! 

The  song  was  one  of  the  eariy  productions  of  the  poet's 
mose,  and  the  lady  immortalized  in  it,  one  of  his  eariy 
heroines,  one  who  allowed  him  to  be  a  lover  for  a  few 
months,  and  then,  as  he  in  one  of  his  letters  expresses 
himself,  having  pledged  her  soul  to  meet  him  in  the  field 
of  matrimony,  jilted  him  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
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Original. 
HOPE. 

BT  PARK  BKHJAHllf. 

Hope  never  leaves  the  human  heart — 

She  sheds  a  ray  beneath  the  plume 
Of  saUe  Death,  will  not  depart ; 

But,  like  a  moonbeam  dirough  the  gloom 
Where  storm-clouds  thicken,  breaks  and  shines, 

So  that  the  gazer,  lost  and  lone, 
Joys  that,  beyond  those  dork  confines, 

A  purer,  brighter  ori>  is  known. 

Man  is  immortal !     Hope  reveals 

The  solemn  truth ;  or  why  should  we 
Long  for  the  home  that  Time  conceals 

In  some  blest  clime  beyond  the  sea  f 
The  billows  dash — Life's  fragile  baric 

Reels  to  the  shock,  yet  on  we  sail ; 
Hope  is  our  pilot,  bids  us  marie 

The  beacon's  blaze,  nor  heed  the  gale ! 

There  are  no  terrors  for  the  breast 

Of  him  whom  Hope  sustains  and  cheers 
And,  though  her  promises  are  best 

To  merry  minds  and  youthful  years. 
Still,  when  sustained  by  virtue.  Age 

Woos  her  mild  solace^  soft  she  breothes 
Amid  the  white  locks  of  the  sage. 

And  rose-buds,  in  his  chaplet,  wreathes. 

The  sweet  consoler !     I  have  seen 

Her  spirit  in  a  form  of  cartlt— 
A  simple  giri  she  seemed,  with  mien 

Of  pensive  grace  and  tender  mirth. 
She  gently  oped  a  hovel-door. 

And  lo !  a  broad,  rich  beam  of  Hght 
Poured  in,  and  all  the  daric  before 

Became,  like  her,  serenely  bright ! 

I  saw  a  dimgeon.     Chained  and  worn 

With  anguish,  lay  a  brave,  strong  man : 
He  fought  for  Freedom,  and  was  borne 

Away,  while  hlood  in  torrents  ran 
From  hearts,  whose  loss  a  nation  wept:— - 

Hope  came  at  length,  like  his  own  child. 
And  whispered  that  Oppression  slept — 

The  patriot  stood  erect  and  smiled ! 

Best  boon  of  Heaven,  she  visits  ail- 
But  most  with  grief  prefers  to  dweU ; 

She  flashes  swift  through  crowded  hall, 
And  loiters  long  in  lonesome  cell. 

Ideal  nymph !  thou'rt  all  to  me. 

Sister  and  bride  and  angel,  too-^         * 

Say  !  is  there  one  on  earth  like  thee. 
So  gentle,  constant,  fond  and  trne! 
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Original. 
THE  PLAY  AND  THE  AFTERPIECE. 

ET  MRS.   EMMA  C.   KMBURT. 

"  Thia  wide  and  untTenal  theatre 

Present*  more  wofnl  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  they  play  in.**— shakspeare. 

There  is  probably  no  species  of  amusement  so  dan- 
gerously attractive  to  a  young  and  imaginative  person,  as 
the  theatre.  A  frivolous  mind  finds  it  merely  a  fashiona- 
ble way  of  dissipating  time,  but  to  the  character  of  which 
I  speak,  it  is  a  sort  of  fairy  land— an  enchanted  garden, 
and  the  dusky  slave  of  the  lamp,  by  whose  agency  so 
lovely  a  spot  was  created,  is  quite  forgotten  while  the 
eye  and  fency  run  riot  amid  its  pleasures.  Who  can 
have  forgotten  her  visits  in  early  life  to  the  scene  of  such 
sorcery— -the  strange  delight  with  which  she  gazed  on 
the  brilliant  dress-circle,  and  the  feeling  almost  of  awe 
with  which  she  looked  down  upon  the  sea  of  human 
feces  that  rolled  beneath  her  in  the  pit  ?  Who  can  have 
forgotten  the  impatient  longing  with  which  she  watched 
the  mystic  gr&on  curtain,  even  as  the  Egyptian  novice, 
in  olden  time,  gazed  on  the  dark  veil  which  concealed 
the  burning  glories  of  the  mysterious  Isis — the  breath- 
less anticipation  when  that  curtain  slowly  began  to  rise 
— and  the  pleasant  shiver  that  ran  tlut>ugh  her  frame  as 
she  felt  the  rush  of  cold  air  from  behind  the  scenes  while 
her  eye  was  suddenly  filled  with  the  mimic  splendor  of 
the  stage.  And  who  does  not  also  remember  the  utter 
prostration  of  all  mental  and  bodily  strength  that  followed 
this  strong  excitement?  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
with  others,  but  I  have  certainly  been  sensible  of  as  much 
fatigue  xesulting  from  the  enjoyment  of  fine  acting,  as 
from  severe  mental  labor,  or  unwonted  physical  exertion. 
Perhaps,  had  I  been  a  habitual  attendant  on  the  theatre, 
my  feefingt  would  have  became  hackneyed  and  less  sus- 
ceptible of  such  powerful  impressions.  But  I  coukl 
never  bring  myself  to  resort  to  it  as  a  mere  pastime.  I 
never  went  unless  to  witness  such  historical  skill  as  could 
afford  me  intellectual  gratification,  and  I  have  generally 
returned  completely  overcome  with  lassitude— the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  great  excitement.  That  such  impress 
rions  may  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  wcak«minded, 
is  without  doubt,  and  an  instance  now  occurs  to  me, 
which  seems  to  me  worth  noticing. 

Josephine  Beauvilliers  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
an  old  French  merchant,  who,  having  made  his  fortune 
idWus  country,  was  content  to  remain  here  to  spend  it. 
His  children  were  all  married  except  Josephine,  and  his 
time  was  now  divided  between  his  counting-room,  his 
dinner*table,  and  the  »peetacle,  upon  which  the  femily 
were  regular  attendants.  Josephine  had  been  highly, 
but  not  judiciously  educated.  Evecy  thing  connected 
with  the  imagination,  she  learned  with  difficulty,  and, 
according  to  the  prevailing  system,  she  was  taught  those 
things  best  which  she  learned  most  easily.  She  had 
none  of  the  volatile  spirit  of  coquetry  which  generally 
distinguishes  her  country-women,  but  its  place  was  sup- 
plied by  what  wua  still  worse — ieniiment.  She  left 
Bclu>ol  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  a  person  of  exceed- 
ing beau^ — a  head  full  of  the  romance  of  a  novel-reader, 
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and  a  heart  thrilling  with  "  vague  dreams,  as  yet  no  object 
knowing."  Her  intellectual  faculties  were  given  up 
entirely  to  the  mastery  of  imagination,  and  in  all  practi- 
cal maimers  she  was  a  mere  child. 

Josephine  had  never  visited  the  theatre  until  after  she 
left;  school,  and  it  had,  therefore,  all  the  charm  of  novel^. 
But  to  a  mind  like  hers,  it  scarcely  required  any  addi- 
tional recommendation.  Night  after  night,  her  stately 
form,  sparkling  with  jewels,  might  be  seen  in  the  box 
immediately  opposite  the  stage ;— ^ight  after  night  did 
she  watch  with  unabated  excitement  the  progress  of  the 
mimic  epitome  of  life,  scarcely  drawing  breath  except 
when  the  curtain  fell  before  the  brilliant  scene.  She 
knew  it  was  an  illusion,  but  she  wished  not  to  be  awa- 
kened to  the  realities  of  a  8ober*suited  world,  when  she 
could  thus  dwell  amid  the  splendors  of  regal  state  in  the 
fairy  land  of  the  drama.  The  actors  in  that  bright  scene, 
were  objects  of  her  special  reverence.  She  envied  while 
she  almost  worshipped  the  queen  of  tragedy,  sweeping  in 
jewelled  robes  across  the  nan'ow  limits  of  her  transient 
kingdom,  and  the  suffering  or  triumphant  hero  seemed  to 
her  mad  fancy  a  model  of  all  that  could  ennoble  humanity. 
There  was  no  one  who  could  share  her  enthusiasm  suffi- 
ciendy  to  awaken  her  from  her  delusion.  When  wo 
feel  that  there  is  no  sympathy  with  our  feelings,  we  dis- 
trust our  friends*  power  of  judging  accurately  of  their 
tendency,  and  Josephine  well  knew,  that  to  all  her  family, 
the  theatre  was  merely  a  place  of  amusement.  There 
was  none  to  feel  its  excitement  with  her,  and,  while 
sharing  her  pleasures,  explain  to  her  the  dangers  of  their 
unbridled  indulgence.  When  gazing  with  deligfat.on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenic  hall,  there  was  no  one  to  destroy  her 
illusion  by  pointing  out  (as  I  knew  once  done)  the  can- 
dle-box on  which  its  frame-work  was  resting ;  and  the 
journal  which  discloses  the  fact  that  the  finest  actress  of 
modern  times  may  utter  a  coarse  '  aside '  in  the  midst 
of  the  exquisite  breathings  of  Juliet's  passionate  tender- 
ness had  not  then  awakened  fipom  their  dream  those 
whom  her  magic  had  entzxmced.  To  Josephine,  aU  was 
for  a  time,  reality,  and  the  stage-lights  seemed  to  her  the 
boundaries  of  all  that  was  beautiful  on  earth. 

This  dream  of  youth  would  probably  have  been  quite 
forgotten  in  the  more  absorbing  fancies  of  womanhood, 
had  not  Josephine  unfortunately  learned  to  combine 
them  in  a  vision  dangerous  to  her  peace,  but  A^rMng  to 
her  imagination.  Among  the  inferior  actors,  was  one 
distinguished  less  for  his  histrionic  powers  than  for  his 
fine  person.  Towering  above  all  his  companions  in 
height,  with  a  figure  cast  in  the  mould  of  perfect  symme- 
try, and  a  face  of  dark  beauty,  briUiantiy  lighted  up  by  a 
smile  that  disclosed  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  Rodolph 
Fitzgerald  was  certainly  a  most  noble-looking  man. 
Decked  with  the  trappings  of  his  profession,  he  realized 
the  idea  of  a  paladin  of  the  days  of  chivaliy,  or  a  preux 
chevalier  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze.  His  voice  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  his  singing  exquisite.  A  walking 
gentleman— or  a  minstrel,  ho  could  personate  admirably. 
He  did  not  quite  fail,  even  when  filling  tiie  part  of  regal 
dignity,  but  he  was  quite  incapable  of  any  thing  that 
required  talent  or  memory.  Josephine,  with  all  her  pas- 
sion for  the  theatre,  was  no  judge  of  good  acting.    She 
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kid  early  aiiigied  out  the  faaadtome  ttetor  at  the  dgeet 
«f  hot  aotiee.  She  marked  tlw  grace  of  hin  attitudes, 
•ad  listeaed  to  the  clear  rich  tones  of  his  Toice,  until  she 
iorgot  an  odiers,  in  her  absoiMl  attontion  to  him.  She 
aoiiMifiiaes  wondered  that  he  did  not  611  more  prominent 
characters,  hut  it  neTor  oocurted  to  her  that,  notwithr 
landing  Ins  surpassing  beauty,  his  total  incapacity  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  author,  must  for  ever  keep  him 
in  the  ranks  as  a  subakem.  To  see  him  elsewhere  than 
on  the  stage,  she  never  dreamed,  and  she  could  scarcely 
account  to  herself  for  the  feeling  which  induced  her  to 

with  her  Atther,  to  procure  a  stage-box. 
sensible  to  a  new  and  delicious  tremor  of  plea- 
sure when  she  found  herself  so  near  the  object  of  her 
passionate  admiration.  Her  color  went  and  came,  her 
heart  beat  thick,  and  her  pulse  quickened  when  she 
listened  to  his  love-making  or  flippant  stage-compfiments, 
«s  if  they  had  been  really  addressed  to  herself. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  handsome  actor  noticed  his 
young  admirer.  There  is  nothing  so  quick-sighted  as 
vanityt  even  envy  is  puxbKnd  compared  with  it,  and 
Rodolph  Fitzgerald  was  at  no  loss  to  determine  the  full 
value  of  her  absovbed  attention  to  his  merits.  It  hap- 
pmed,  somehow  or  other,  that  it  now  became  necessary 
for  lum  to  walk  always  to  the  left  side  of  the  stage,  and 
his  soft  words  and  tender  looks  generally  glided  past  his 
nimic  ladye-love,  and  found  their  way  into  the  box  which 
Josephine  occupied.  At  first  she  could  not  believe  the 
possibility  of  such  happiness,  but  when  she  could  no 
longer  doubt,  the  deluded  girl  actually  bedewed  her  pil- 
low with  tears  of  grateful  joy.  She  paused  not  to  inquire 
vrhat  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  wild  passion.  **  I 
ohall  never  see  him  except  on  the  stage— I  injure  no  one 
but  myself  by  thiii  hopeless  devotion,  and  I  will  bury  the 
oecret  in  my  own  heart  till  it  brings  me  to  the  grave." 
Such  was  the  sophistry  of  passion  in  a  mind  whose 
romance  was  indeed  an  "  opium-drcam."  Josephine 
continued  night  after  night  to  gaze  upon  his  nc^le  form — 
to  watch  for  the  soft  glance  of  his  speaking  eye,  and  to 
listen  for  tiie  melting  tones  of  his  exquisite  voice,  careless 
that  she  was  imbibing  a  poison  fatal  to  her  peace. 

Fitzgerald  was  not  insensible  to  the  undisguised  admi- 
ration of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  his  attention  towards  her 
was  certainly  not  abated  by  the  information  that  she  was 
a  rich  heiress.  Let  me  do  him  the  justice,  however,  to 
state  that  motives  of  self-interest  were  least  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  he  looked  upon  her  superi)  beauty.  He 
was  one  whom  nature  had  intended  for  better  things,  but 
early  dissipation  and  wayward  habits,  had  marked  out 
for  htm  a  course  of  life,  flattering  to»his  baser  feelings, 
and  utterly  subversive  of  his  few  good  impulses.  He  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  the  passion  of  the  ill-judging 
Josephine  to  evaporate  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  fash- 
ionable life.  He  wrote  to  her,  and  contrived  to  have 
the  letter  conveyed  to  her  dressing-table.  Her  imagina- 
tion had  already  invested  him  with  all  the  attributes  that 
adorned  the  heroes  of  the  Minerva  press,  and  thb  pas- 
sionate epistle  was  not  calculated  to  diminish  sueh  exal- 
ted ideas.  Its  inflated  style— its  ardent  epithets — its 
pompous  expressions  of  devotion  were  peculiarly  fascina- 
ting to  a  firi  whose  taste  had  been  perverted,  and  whose 


foncy  had  been  heated  by  die  wretched  traah  which  then 
degraded  the  name  of  novel !  Joy  and  shame  struggled 
for  mastery  in  her  heart,  but  principle  was  not  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  passion,  and  Josephine  went  to 
the  theatre  that  night  with  a  billet  pinned  in  the  folds  of 
her  mouekoir.  As  the  curtain  fell,  the  handkerchief 
dropped  fiom  her  hand,  and  fell  almost  at  Fitzgerald's 
foet.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  handkerchief  was  handed 
into  the  box,  and  she  folt  sore  of  the  safe^  of  her  missive. 
Her  answer  had  been,  as  she  thought,  cold  and  forbidding, 
but  she  ktul  antweredf  and  Fitsgerald  was  quite  satisfied 
to  wait  the  result.  He  proceeded  cautiously  at  first,  but 
Josephine  soon  learned  to  look  for  a  letter  under  her 
toiletHcushion  every  night,  and  seldom  did  she  repair  to 
the  scene  of  her  enchantment  without  a  similar  love- 
token  concealed  about  her  person.  Step  by  step  sfato 
proceeded  in  her  infatuation,  untfl  she  found  herself  on 
the  verge  of  an  elopement  with  a  man  of  whose  private 
character  she  knew  nothing*— whmn  she  had  never  seen 
except  in  the  masking-tire  of  a  stage-hero— «nd  of  wfiose 
real  name,  even  she  was  utterly  ignorant. 

Feriiapa  Josephine  would  have  been  less  hasty  in  her 
resolution  to  quit  her  father's  protection,  had  not  her 
romantic  fancy  conjured  up  an  ideal  persecution  to 
affright  her.  Her  cousin  Antonie  arrived  from  Paris 
with  an  avowed  determination  to  win  her  regard,  if  possi- 
ble, and  she  well  knew  her  family  fovored  his  suit.  Her 
imagination  immediately  conjured  up  the  vision  of  a 
tyrannical  fotber  and  cruel  mother,  bent  upon  effecting  a 
marriage  which  her  soul  abhorred.  It  is  true,  Antonie 
was  young,  good-looking,  and  agreeable,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  be  an  especial  object  of  aversion ;  it  is  also  true 
that  her  indulgent  parents  never  dreamed  of  forcing  her 
inclinations,  but  Josephine  was  littie  accustomad  to 
calculate  probabilities.  Her  lover,  made  acquainted 
with  her  ill-grounded  fears,  took  advantage  of  them  to 
propose  an  immediate  elopement,  and  In  an  evil  hour  she 
consented. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  only  time  that  Fftz** 
geroldcould  frechimself  from  the  trammels  of  his  laborious 
profession,  that  Josephine  left  her  father's  house  to  meet 
her  lover.  He  had  always  ^ipeared  to  her  imagination 
in  the  glittering  costume  of  the  theatre,  and  when  she 
beheld  his  graceful  form  cased  in  a  snuff-colored  frock 
coat,  and  fine  throat  concealed  beneath  the  levelling 
black  stock,  her  first  feeling  was  one  of  extreme  disap- 
pointment. Pouring  out  a  thousand  ardent  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  Fitzgerald  led  her  to  the  car- 
riage which  was  in  waiting,  and  then— when  for  the  first 
time  she  found  herself  in  company  with  liim — she  learned 
that  she  was  about  wedding  herself  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
poor  and  nameless  adventurer,  for  the  very  designation 
by  which  she  had  known  him,  was  as  tiieatricqj  as  his 
profession.  Whether  she  felt  any  misgivings  at  that 
moment,  it  is  in  vain  to  surmise.  She  had  now  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
the  clergyman,  who  was  to  unite  them  before  she  had 
recovered  from  her  bewilderment.  But  much  as  she 
fancied  herself  in  love  with  Rodolph  Fitzgerald,  she 
absolutely  storted  with  dismay  when,  as  the  ceremony 
]  proceeded,  he  was  addressed  and  responded  to  the  rofp^. 
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of  Idiabod  Jenkins !  For  a  moment,  every  thing  wm 
foiyotten  in  the  horror  of  becoming  Mrt.  Ichabod  Jen- 
kinf ,  and  she  could  no  longer  disguite  from  faenelf  the 
frcty  *h*»  an  hour's  intezcoune  had  stripped  him  of  many 
of  the  attributes  with  which  her  fimcy  had  decorated 

him. 

Josephine's  first  caro,  after  her  marriage,  was  to  write 
to  her  kind  old  father,  taking  care,  however,  to  sign  her 
name  Fitsgerald,  and  not  Jenkins.  He  answered  her 
with  a  French  version  of  the  old  proverb—"  as  you  make 
3rour  bed,  so  you  must  lie  in  it,"  and  enclosing  a  check 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  bade  her  fnrowell  for  ever.  She 
was  yet  too  much  under  the  excitement  of  passion  to 
xegret  this  as  deeply  as  she  afterwards  learned  to  deplorp 
it,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  an  outcast  from  her 
family,  scarcely  cost  her  a  pang.  Like  too  many  of  her 
temperament,  she  had  cherished  a  sickly  sensibility  to 
the  entiro  neglect  of  all  the  social  afiections,  and  she  was 
soon  to  pay  the  penal^  of  her  folly. 

Josephine  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  value  of 
money.  She  had  always  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
without  ever  inquiring  into  the  sources  whence  it  was 
derived,  and  she  had  not  the  least  conceptkm  of  the 
straits  to  which  poverty  could  reduce  people.  I^ie 
was  therefore  quite  surprised  when  her  husband  informed 
her  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  ihem  to  remfm  to 
humbler  lodgings,  at  least,  until  her  father  relented.  Her 
ideas  of  love  in  a  cottage  included— a  romantic  abode 
on  the  banks  of  a  purUng  stream,  surrounded  with  flow- 
ers, whoso  spontaneous  growth  spared  all  the  labor  of 
cultivation,  and  fruits  that  fell  ripe  at  her  feet  in  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  But  on  the  internal  arrangements  of 
that  cottage—the  daily  routine  of  breakfasting,  dining 
and  supping,  she  had  never  wasted  a  thought.  How 
then  could  she  bring  herself  to  superintend  the  household 
afiairs  in  a  miserable  suite  of  dingy  i4Nirtroents,  on  the 

second  floor  of  a  house  in street  ?     Poor  Josephine 

—she  knew  no  more  of  domestic  duties  than  an  infant, 
and  those  little  offices  of  kindness  and  attention  which 
so  naturally  and  gracefully  come  under  the  pro\'ince  of  a 
wife,  were  to  her  the  bitterest  and  most  humilating  tasks. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  gentlemanly  than 
Fitzgerald's  appearance  on  the  stage,  yet  he  was,  in  fact, 
a  man  of  coarse  habits,  and  vulgar  propensities.  He 
assumed  the  manners  along  with  the  costume  of  his  pait, 
^ut  the  actual  man  was  a  very  different  individual;  the 
smoky  lamp  that  lighted  up  the  scene,  was  not  more 
unlike  the  noonday  sun.  His  apartments  were  constantly 
filled  with  such  associates  as  usually  attend  a  man  of 
such  habits — men  like  himself,  who  had  wasted  their 
substance  in  riotous  living,  and  now  fed  on  the  husks 
which  society  might  afford  them.  Josephine  found  her- 
self the  centre  of  attraction  to  many  who  had  once  been 
the  objects  of  her  admiration,  but  her  heart  sickened  with 
disgust  as  she  saw  how  little  these  votaries  of  excitement 
resembled  the  characters  they  personated.  There  were 
some  noble  exceptions,  it  is  true — ^men  who  di'cw  their 
inspiration  from  the  poetry  of  their  own  natures,  and 
whose  lives  were  as  exemplary  as  their  powers  of  expres- 
sing passion  were  surpassing,  but  they  rarely  mingled  in 
the  incongruous  assemblage  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 


abode  of  so  infisnor  a  man  as  Fitsgerald,  and  Joseplniie 
found  to  her  sorrow,  that  few,  veiy  few,  coold  risa  supe- 
rior to  the  influenoe  of  a  profession  whose  Tery  snocass 
depended  upon  continiwd  excitement.  Alas!  she  had 
paid  dearly  for  the  infatuation.  She  had  exchangad  the 
refinements  of  elegant  society  for  the  coarse  joUity  of 
vicious  indulgence— the  home  of  luxury  for  the  abode  of 
pinching  penuiy— «nd  the  tendenicss  of  parents  lor  the 
love  of  a  husband  utterly  inciqMble  of  appreciating  pori^ 
of  heart,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Josephine,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  little  aative 
strength  of  character  to  contend  with  difficulties.  She 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  disappointment ;  her  tem- 
per became  soured,  her  manners  harsh,  and  in  her  hus- 
band's opinion,  nothing  but  her  beauQr  remained.  Ho 
bad  been  no  less  disappointed  than  his  wifie,  though  his 
dreams  had  been  of  a  more  worldly  nature.  He  bad 
hoped  her  father  would  soon  relent  towards  his  fisvorilB 
child,  and  day  after  day  he  vainly  expected  for  her  a 
recall  to  the  paternal  roof.  When,  however,  her  &ther 
still  continued  inexorable,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  Josephine  had  become  the  mother  of 
a  sickly  little  girl,  he  determined  to  make  her  beauty 
profitable  since  her  fortune  was  beyond  his  grasp. 

Gradually— ^or  he  anticipated  her  repugnance— be 
unfolded  to  her  a  scheme  which  he  had  been  secretly 
maturing.  He  spoke  of  her  beauty,  her  talents,  her  mu- 
sical skill,  and  finally  proposed  that  she  should  try  her 
fortune  on  the  stage.  Her  answer  was  calm,  but  a  tragedy 
queen  woMd  have  given  her  crown  for  suoh  a  tone  of 
suppressed  feeling  as  that  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
**  Bring  back  the  fancies  you  created  only  to  destroy  ■ 
restore  the  illusions  of  my  blighted  youth,  and  gladly  will 
I  enter  a  place  I  once  deemed  a  fairy  land  of  bliss ;  but 
tell  me  not  now  of  the  theatre.  I  have  been  behind  the 
scenes — I  have  beheld  the  coarse  machinery  that  jwod^* 
ces  what  I  once  thought  magic  beauty,  and  now  I  would 
take  my  little  one  in  my  arms  and  walk  through  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,  rather  than  tread  the  boards 
of  that  vile  place,  and  be  as  you  have  been— a  personi* 
fied  lie !" 

Enraged  at  her  determined  refusal,  her  husband  be- 
came more  and  more  noorose.  His  recourse  to  the 
excitements  of  strong  drink  became  more  frequent,  and 
at  length,  one  day  he  so  (tur  forgot  his  manhood  as  to 
strike  her  a  heavy  blow.  She  rose  from  the  floor,  and 
gazing  at  him  a  moment  as  if  bewildered,  slowly  left  the 
voom.  He  repented  of  his  violence  the  moment  it  was 
committed,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  humili- 
ation of  acknowledging  it,  and  another  hour  was  coi^ 
sumed  over  his  bottle,  before  he  sought  his  injured  wife. 
She  was  no  where  to  be  found !  The  babe  also  had  dis- 
appeared, and  after  a  considerable  search,  he  learned 
from  a  boy  who  attended  a  shop  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  liad  passed  some  time  before  with 
her  child  in  her  arms.  Alarmed  at  these  tidings,  her 
husband  sought  her  in  all  directions,  but  she  had  wan- 
dered beyond  his  reach,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  his 
place  upon  the  stage  that  night,  while  his  heart  was  torn 
with  anguish  and  remorse. 

Throe  days  ailerwards,  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
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aittu^  on  Um  uteps  of  a  chnreh  in  the 
upper  part  of  tho  city.  The  weather  was  excessively 
cold,  and  both  mother  and  child  were  thinly  clad.  A 
charitable  old  lady  hnnigfat  them  into  her  house,  and  then 
found  to  lisr  honor,  that  the  child  was  dead*  and  froieD 
stifi^  while  the  mother  was  a  quiet,  melancholy  loaalic. 
The  commissioiwri  of  the  almshouse  ordered  the  burial 
of  the  in&nty  ami  transfinrrBd  the  unhappy  Josephine  to 
the  asylum  for  the  insane.  Fitsferald  heard  the  stocy 
just  as  he  was  droising  to  perMmate  a  miastrel,  in  which 
f^ifT«r!<«r  he  was  to  sinf  a  new  song.  He  appeared 
pale,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  attempted  to  utter  the 
notes.  But  he  had  too  often  ^ayed  a  part  to  fiul  now. 
His  song  was  sun^g^— it  was  eooored;  be  obeyed,  and 
then  thiowiflga  doak  over  his  gay  tr^pings,  he  hurried 
to  the  asybun.  He  was  admitted  after  declaring  bis 
emnd,  and  fiwad  himself  at  the  door  of  a  grated  cell, 
within  which,  on  a  straw  pallet,  lay  the  still  beautiful 
Josephine.  He  turned  away  vrithout  a  single  word,  but 
regularly  on  the  first  day  of  eveiy  week,  a  small  sum  of 
money  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  matron  for  the 
support  of  the  helpless  patient.  He  never  visited  her 
again,  but  endeavored  to  diown  his  remotse  in  still  mora 
copious  potations.  He  stiU  i^ipeaied  on  the  stage,  but 
his  bloated  person  and  disfigured  countenance  soon  bore 
testimony  to  his  destmctive  habits. 

About  a  year  after  their  separation,  Fitxgerald  was 
seised  vrith  a  fit  while  passing  the  city  hospital.  He  was 
immediately  carried  in,  and  lay  for  many  days  sufiering 
all  the  honors  of  that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  drunkard — 
delirium  irewtetu.  An  hour  before  his  death,  he  so  fiur 
recoveied  his  reason  as  to  recognise  in  the  nune  who 
attended  him,  the  erring  and  iU-fiOod  Josephine.  But 
the  heavy  hand  that  lay  upon  him,  forbade  the  utterance 
of  a  sii^le  word  of  penitence.  A  look  of  tenderness— a 
pressure  of  the  clammy  fingen,  and  the '' handsomest  man 
on  the  stage  *'  vraa  no  more !  A  liie  of  fiUse  glitter  was 
ftwiaiwwl  by  a  death  in  the  vrard  of  a  hospital. 

As  socm  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Mr.  Beau- 
rilliers,  he  determined  to  recall  his  dau^ter.  He  had 
never  seen  her--«never  heard  from  her  since  he  had  dis- 
carded her,  and  his  heart  smote  faim  as  be  thought  of 
the  hardships  she  might  have  endured.  He  found  her 
occupymg  a  humble  but  usefol  station  in  the  city  hospital. 
Wlien  she  left  her  husband,  after  the  blow  which  had 
excited  her  to  firenzy,  she  had  determiited  to  commit 
suicide.  But  the  thought  of  her  child  seemed  instinc- 
tively to  restrain  her,  and  she  vras  unconscious  of  all  that 
had  passed,  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  months.  She 
gradually  recovered  her  faculties,  and  (bond  herself  in 
the  asylum.  After  her  entire  recovery,  she  communica- 
ted to  one  of  the  physicians  enough  of  her  story  to  inte- 
rest him  in  her  lavor ;  careftiUy  concealing  her  name, 
however,  and  expressing  her  wish  to  find  some  employ- 
ment that  might  relieve  her  from  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  her  husband  for  her  maintenance.  She  was 
allowcMi  to  earn  her  daily  bread  as  a  sempstress  and 
assistant  nurse  in  the  hospital,  and  finally,  the  abode 
which  she  had  chosen  as  a  refuge  fivm  her  now  hated 
hnsband.  bftfumft  the  •>»Ahar  of  that  husband's  dvinr 


The  dream  of  youth  could  never  be  recalled,  but  the 
tenderness  of  woman's  nature  is  indestructible,  and  she 
watched  over  his  unconscious  form  until  denth  extin- 
guished the  last  spark  of  her  resentment,  and  hiding 
the  harsh  roalities  of  his  character,  left  his  memory  to  be 
deified  by  her  imagination.  Josephine  had  suffered 
much.  She  was  scarcely  tvircnty-three  years  of  age,  and 
yet  her  own  foUy  had  blighted  all  her  happiness,  and 
clouded  oil  her  fiature  prospects.  A  Kfe  of  retirement 
vras  all  that  seemed  left  for  her,  and  to  that,  her  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  vrere  alike  averse.  Her  imagina- 
tion still  ruled  her  better  judgment,  and  in  despite  of 
the  wishes  of  her  aged  parents  who  gladly  virelcomed  her 
to  her  childhood's  home,  she  sailed  for  France,  with  a 
determinaticm  to  btiiy  herself  in  a  convent,  as  a  more 
romantic  method  of  seclusion  than  could  be  devised  in 
the  commonplace  land  of  America. 

An  old  count  who  came  frequently  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ters, then  boarders  in  the  same  convent,  struck  vrith  her 
exceeding  beauty,  which  she  certainly  took  no  especial 
pains  to  conceal  when  cnrcnmstances  allowed  it  to  be 
disclosed,  prevailed  upon  her  to  change  her  mind.  When 
the  year  of  her  noviciate  had  expired,  she  appeared 
befixe  the  altar  to  receive  not  the  veil,  but  the  wedding- 
ring. 

She  soon  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  play  a  false 
part  in  the  theatre  of  real  life,  as  well  as  on  the  mimic 
stage,  and  no  one  who  beheld  the  Boperi>  beauty  of  the 
richly-dressed  Countess  de  Bemeau,  adorning  the  gay 
cireles  of  Paris,  would  have  suspected  that  the  worm  of 
disoontent  was  gnawing  at  her  heart.  But  the  jealousy 
of  her  decrepid  old  husband  embitterBd  all  her  splen- 
dors. 

A  youth  of  romantic  excitement— «  middle  age  of  fash- 
ionable finvoBty— an  old  age  of  superstitious  austerity- 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  Josephine.  Always  in 
extremes,  because  always  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
govemed  imagination,  her  life  is  Hke  an  acted  proverb, 
and  the  curtain  falls  while  we  are  still  gazing  on  the 
withered  crone,  sitting  in  her  high-backed  chair,  mumb- 
ling vrith  reluctant  lips  her  long-neglected  missal,  and 
sometimes  muttering  with  bitter  sneer  as  she  revives 
past  scenes,  **  Lejem  ne  vaut  pas  la  ehandelle" 


NoTBd— It  has  bssB  snffssted  by  a  fHead  who  rssd  the  fore* 
^oiof  tale  in  manascript,  that  it  might  possibly  be  coestrnsd 
into  an  attack  on  theatrical  amusenient*,  and  the  profewion  of 
an  actor.  This  certainly  is  not  siy  intention.  I  am  not  Qttix> 
otic  enouf  h  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  windmills  of  public  opinion, 
nor  inconsistent  enough  to  attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon  an 
amusement  which  I  sooietlmes  share.  With  renrd  to  the  pro- 
ression,  I  presume  there  are  in  that,  as  in  all  others,  persons  of 
good,  bed,  and  indifferent  characters.  My  object  was  simply 
to  show  the  lU  effects  of  habitual  exeitemeat  upon  aa  illnregula- 
ted  mind.  Had  I  known  of  any  other  species  of  excitement 
equally  powerAil  and  fhscinating,  I  should  not  have  selected 
the  theatre. 


The  inftuenoe  of  the  good  man  ceases  not  at  death ; 
he,  as  the  visible  agent,  is  removed,  but  the  light  and  in- 
fluence of  hu  example  still  remain ;  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment of  this  worU  vrill  long  show  the  traces  of  their 
vigor  and  parity ;  just  as  the  western  sky,  after  the  sun 
has  set,  still  betrays  the  glowing  traoes  of  the  departed 
orb. 
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Orif  iaal* 
HEREWARD,   THE    HUNTER. 


BY  THB  AVTHOB  OF 


CROMWELL,**  **  THK  BmOTVSBS,'*  BTC. 


The  evening  of  a  summer's  day  wa»  npidly  approach- 
ing, and  though  tho  sun  was  still  above  the  horixon, 
filUng  the  heavens  with  a  soft  and  rosy  Ught,  he  had  yet 
sank  so  low,  that  his  long  rays  were  intercepted  by  the 
gigantic  trees,  which,  at  the  peiiod  of  our  tale,  flourished 
in  one  unbroken  tract  of  forest  over  the  swampy  plains, 
now  bare  and  woodless,  of  Cambridge  and  the  ishs  of 
Ely.     Drcaiy  and  desolate  as  is  the  present  aspect  of 
those  vast,  open  marshes,  which  have  suoceedod  to  the 
boundless  woodlands,  far  gloomier  and  sterner  was  their 
character  in  the  first  century,  reckoned  (ram  the  Norman 
conquest.     So  wild,  indeed,  and  savage  was  the  nature 
of  these  solitudes,  that,  till  the  hapless  day  when  England 
yielded  to  the  fierce  and  tyrannous  foreigner^  no  foot  but 
of  the  roaming  hunter  ventured  to  tread  their  black  and 
treacherous  moiasses ;  which,  although  bearing  a  thick 
growth  of  alder,  and  marsh  willow,  with  here  and  there 
a  group  of  mighty  ashes  towering  above  the  stunted 
underwood  and  tall  rank  sedges,  offered  no  sure  founda- 
tion to  the  tread  of  man  or  beast,  and  held  forth  no  in- 
ducement save  in  the  myriads  of  aquatic  fowl  which  had 
bred,  almost  undisturixsd,  for  ages,  in  their  sequestered 
pools  and  perilous  quagmires.     But  when  the  insatiate 
victor  had  seized  upon  the  fairest    and  fattest  of  the 
land,  as  lawful  spoil  of  war — when  it  was  found  by  the 
unhappy  Saxons  that  neither  the  mail-shirt  of  the  war- 
rior, nor  the  grey  cassock  of  the  monk,  was  proof  against 
the  rage  of  Norman  persecution— thousands  of  outlaws 
fled  for  safety  to  those  impenetrable  fastnesses,  wherein 
they  dwelt  for  many  a  year,  defying  the  rele&tless  enmity 
of  the  usurpers,  fearless  and  free,  and  happier  fisr  dian 
those  of  their  own  race  who,  seeking  by  submission,  and 
on  sufferance,  to  hold  precarious  tenure  of  the  lands  once 
their  own,  dragged  out  a  wretched  and  degnded  life, 
the  serfs  and  bondsmen  of  their  imperious  conqueran. 

Into  the  depths  of  this  stem  wilderness,  the  bold- 
est of  the  Norman  barons  had  never  even  dreamed  of 
venturing;  and  if,  at  times,  necessity  compelled  them 
to  traverse  any  one  of  the  few  roads  which  had  been  cai^ 
ried  through  its  borders,  they  marched  as  in  a  hostile 
country,  with  scouts  and  prickers  in  advance,  with  vizors 
closed,  in  complete  panoply,  and  even  thus,  in  awe  and 
apprehension,  so  daring  and  so  dauntless  were  its  dwel- 
lers, when  in  the  limits  of  their  ovm  impregnable 
demesne. 

It  was  by  one,  the  most  frequented,  of  these  roads  lead- 
ing through  Huntingdon  from  the  metropolis  to  the  more 
northern  districts,  that  at  the  hour  we  have  just  described, 
two  men  were  lying  in  concealment,  watcliing,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  the  approach  of  travellers.  The  spot  was  one, 
if  their  intent  were  violence  or  plunder,  as  something  in 
their  aspect  seemed  to  indicate,  most  singularly  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  The  narrow  causeway,  floored  by 
rude  logs,  with  the  Mack  loam  forced  up  through  their 
interstices  at  every  step  that  pressed  them,  was  skirted 
on  the  left  by  an  extensive  fen ;  the  soil  of  which,  half 


mud,  half  water,  could  evidently  bear  the  weight  «f  no 
more  bulky  visitor  than  the  curlews  or  herons  which 
flapped  over  Its  surface,  or  waded  in  its  slimy  waters. 
On  the  right  hand,  the  earth  was  finner,  as  migfac  be 
judged  from  the  dense  thicket  which  embowered  it,  with 
many  a  timbeiHree,  of  venerable  age,  and  bulk  propor> 
tionate,  lifting  its  daric  head,  cleariy  defined,  against  the 
roddy  sky ;  but  (nm  this  island  of  the  marsh,  die  road 
was  separated  by  a  wide,  sluggish  stream,  soaksqg  its 
way  through  moss  and  mire,  between  deep  bonks  of 
tremulous  unstable  bog.     Beside  tins  stream,  eooeealed 
by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  alders,  larked  the  two  men 
ahoded  to  above— 4>oth  Saxons  by  their  aspects,  for  both 
vrere  strong  and  mtisenlar  of  Hmb,  blue-eyed,  and  yeUcyw- 
haired,  vrith  Mr  complexioBS,  where  their  skin  bad  been 
defended  from  the  summer's  sun  and  winter^s  stom,  which 
had  tanned  all  parts  exposed  to  their  inclemency  into  one 
general  tint  of  ruddy  brown.     One  of  the  two,  and,  as  it 
woukl  seem  finom  the  defiweuce  shown  to  him  by  his  con>- 
panion,  the  superior  penon,  was,  indeed,  of  saie,  almost 
gigantic ;  considerably  above  six  feet  in  height,  brottd- 
shoutdered,  and  deep-chested,  with  muscular  and  hi«wny 
limbs,  ho  yet  gave  promise  of  activity  scarcely  inlerior  w 
his  strength— his  features  were  decidedly,  although  not 
eminently,  handsome,  with  a  frank,  open,  and  intelligent 
expression,  and  ammaied  by  a  glance  of  bold  and  reck» 
lesB  daring.  He  vrore  dbove  his  clese-curied  anbumhair, 
an  open  morion  or  hacineC  of  steel,  once  brightly  polished 
and  adorned  vrith  curious  earring,  but  now  completely 
embrowned  by  the  rust,  which  had  been  suffered  to  en- 
croach upon  its  surface,  partly,  it  might  be,  because  its 
present  dinginess  of  hue  was  more  congenfal  to  the  habita 
of  iu  wearer,  than  the  ostentatious  briHiancy  with  which 
it  had  once  glanced  to  every  wandering  sunbeam.     The 
remainder  of  his  dress  was  a  steel-shirt  or  hauberk  of 
the  antique  and  uncouth  form  peculiar  to  the  Saxona, 
consisting  of  rude  rings  of  iron,  not  linked  into  each 
other,  but  sewed  upon  a  leather  cassock  edgevrise,  with 
hose  and  buskins  of  taimed  deer-skin ;  about  his  neck 
was  slung  by  a  stout  chain,  the  ponderous  gitamUf  or 
double-headed  bill,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  weapon  of  the  Saxon  race,  a  long,  broad,  two- 
edged  wood-knife,  thrust  carelessly  into  his  girdle,  and 
two  short,  massive  boar-spears  in  his  hand,  completed 
his  equipment.     His  comrade  was  attired  in  garmenu 
similar  in  shape,  though  of  materials  even  coarser,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  skins  of  animals,  dressed,  for  the 
most  part,  vrith  the  hair  upon  them— he,  also,  wore  a  head- 
piece and  offenrive  weapons,  like  those  of  his  superior^ 
but  no  coat  of  mail  or  hauberk. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  fixed  intently  on  the  farthest 
point  at  which  the  road  v^as  visible  toward  the  south ; 
and  by  their  attitudes,  and  the  expression  of  their  anxious 
and  excited  countenances,  it  could  be  seen  at  once  that 
they  were  listening  anxiously  for  some  expected  sound. 

''  Twas  but  the  vrind,  again  !**  exclaimed  the  younger 
of  the  two~-"  'twas  but  the  wind  stirring  the  tree-tops, 
Hereward !  The  sun  is  sinking  fast ;  we  shall  not  have 
them  here,  I  trow,  this  evening." 

**  Tarry  awhile— ^ley  will  be  here  anon,  good  Elbert ; 
two  of  their  horses  would  fall  lame,  I  know  full  well. 
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this  manMng  'that  wonld  delay  tfagm  ■omewhat.  Anwvic 
de  BoCteloiiit  ii  not  the  man  to  halt»  or  turn  aside^  till 
he  have  reached  his  harbor  for  the  night-— espedally  with 
his  bride,  that  should  be  of  the  company !  He  will  not 
rest,  I  warram  thee,  till  he  has  lodged  her  safe  with  the 
prood  priests  of  Huntingdon.  No!  no!  good  Elbert, 
tairy  and  Kst,  awhile,  they  will  be  here  anon.  Hist.' 
hist !  what  sound  was  that  f  Sure  'twas  the  clink  of 
steel." 

"  'Tis  but  the  chain  that  holds  yon  ash  from  felling. 
Ringan,  let  slip  a  link!  but  tell  roe,  Hereward,  what 
bride  doth  Amerie  lead  with  him  7  I  knew  not  he  was 
wedded." 

"  N<ir  is  he,*'  rejdied  Hereward,  in  a  deep  voioe,  that 
actually  quiteied  with  the  rioleace  of  bis  excitement— 
"nor,bythesoul of  Hengist, shall  be!  but,  an'  he  could, 
he  would  wed  Edith,  the  bright  daughter  of  old  Lance- 
lot Valletort— and  she,  they  say,  abhors  him.  A  curse 
upon  the  base  marauder !  He  knows  no  more  of  courtesy 
or  gentleness  toward  dame  or  damsel,  than  of  good 
feiih,  or  truA,  or  mercy  toward  men !  May  his  soul 
find  no  rest  hereafter,  for  his  rile  carcass  I  will  take 
order  with  it,  and  that  speedily!  And  lo,  I  hear  the 
tnunpfing  of  their  horees  I"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  laid  his 
ear  dose  to  the  margin  of  the  sluggish  stream.  **  I  hear 
them  now,  distinctly;  they  have  already  passed  our  sta- 
tion! Hist,  Ringan,  hist!  be  ready.  Hie  to  ourcom- 
rsdes,  Elbert;  when  they  shall  hear  me  shout,  let  them 
cast  loose  the  lashings,  and  cut  clear  the  trees,  as  speed- 
ily as  may  be  but  till  I  ciy  St.  George,  let  no  man  quit 
his  covert,  and  as  ye  love  your  lives,  let  no  man  harm 
the  lady.  I  caro  not  if  by  chance,  or  by  design,  but 
whoso  harms  one  hair  of  her,  dies  ere  ha  may  crave 
mercy!" 

Before  he  had  well  finished  speaking,  his  follower  left 
his  side,  and  instantly  was  lost  to  sight  amid  the  tangled 
biandifes  of  the  thicket ;  at  the  same  moment  a  loud  and 
loog-drawn  cry  was  heard  at  a  considerable  distance 
Muthwaxd,aud  while  iu  echoes  wero  yet  ringing  through 
the  forest,  a  crash,  as  of  a  huge  tree  falling  suddenly, 
arose  from  the  same  quarter,  and  instantly  a  second  and 
a  third  import  of  the  same  nature,  were  heard  in  quick 
succession. 

The  party,  which  had  been  expected  by  the  foresters, 
might  now  be  seen  threading  the  perilous  and  toilsome 
windings  of  the  road,  and  as  the  distant  yell  rang  on  the 
summer  air,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  echoes  of  the 
fidling  timber,  Hereward— 4uiown  fiir  and  wide  through 
England,  as  the  most  free  and  fearless  of  his  persecuted 
race,  known  to  the  Saxon  as  the  boldest  and  most  un- 
corapmmising  ftiend  of  his  unhappy  kinsmen,  and  to  the 
Norman,  as  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  foeman  they 
had  found,  since  first  they  landed  on  the  white  cliffs  of 
Sussex — Hereward,  sumamed  the  Hunter,  looked  forth 
with  eager  scrutiny  to  note  what  the  efibet  should  be  of 
these  unwonted  sounds  on  his  iqiproaching  rictims.  He 
might  behold  them  pause,  and  halt  irresolutely  for  a 
moment,  moving  up  close  together  as  if  to  hold  brief 
council.  Ere  they  moved  on  again,  a  horseman  dashed 
up  at  hard  gallop  from  the  rear,  and  held  some  converse 
with  the  leader  of  the  little  party,  which,  as  it  seemed. 


consisted  of  some  ten  or  twelve  armed  men,  well^mounted 
and  accoutred  in  the  complete  panoply  of  the  victorious 
Normans,  besides  two  waiting-women  riding  among  the 
spear-men  on  mules  or  small-sized  hackneys,  and  a  horse- 
litter,  with  close  curtains,  the  usual  conveyance,  in  tha^ 
early  age,  for  ladies  of  distinguished  birth.     Scaice  had 
he  noted  these  particulars,  before  the  outlaw  saw  that  the 
Normans  once  again  had   put  themselves  in  motion. 
Three  men— whom  his  quick  eye  at  once  detected,  by 
their  less  cumbersome  accoutremenu,  and  the  long-bows 
they  bore,  already  bent,  with  ant>w8  on  the  string,  to  be 
the  far-femed  archers  who  had  performed  such  fatal  feats 
upon  his  countrymen  at  Hastings— *led  the  advance  at  a 
pace  as  quick  as  the  roughness  of  the  unsafe  causeway 
would  permit ;  these  were  succeeded,  at  a  short  distance, 
by  the  same  number  of  those  light-armed  horsemen,  called 
hobblers,  from  the  small,  active  animals  which  they  be- 
strode, with  their  long  lances  in  the  rest— <he  centre, 
which  consisted  of  Sir  Amerie,  mounted  on  his  baii>ed 
war-horse,  with  his  esquire,  and  two  veteran  men-at* 
arms,  all  sheathed  from  head  to  heel  in  complete  har- 
ness, rode  close  behind  the  hobblers,  the  females  bringing 
up  the  rear  under  the  escort  of  two  more  stout  archers. 
It  was,  indeed,  though  small,  a  gallant  and  a  fbimidable 
body;  and  on  firm  open  ground,  with  enemies  to  meet 
them  **  manfully,"  as  the  phrase  ran,  **  under  shiekl," 
diey  would  have  cut  their  way,  unscathed,  through  five 
times  their  own  number  of  assailants,  fighting  on  foot 
with  bill  and  bow-spear.     But  he  with  whom  they  had 
to  do,  knew  well  the  irresistible  and  fiery  valor  of  the 
Norman  onslaught— 4uiew  well  the  dogged  hardihood  of 
his  own  stubborn  countrymen  !—K:losely  had   he   consi- 
dered, and  with  accurate  and  wary  calcularion  noted  the 
disadvantages  to  which  each  mode  of  fighting  was  most 
liable'— and,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  high  oounge 
of  his  enemies,  and  of  diat  practice  in  the  use  of  arms 
which  rendered  every  Norman  confident  and  secure  of 
victory,  he  had  so  laid  his  plans,  as,  while  exposing  to 
every  possible  risk  and  disadvantage  the  detested  Nor 
mans,  to  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  charac- 
ter and  their  undisciplined  but  daring  energies  with  the 
most  powerful  effect. 

"  Mine !  mine !"  he  muttered,  as  he  saw  them  enter- 
ing the  toils,  "  they  are  all  mine,  already !  Soul  of 
my  father,  triumph !  Mother,  thou  art  avenged?— He, 
whose  accursed  hand  quenched  with  your  blood  the  em- 
bers of  the  hospitable  hearth,  that  never  warmed  a 
villain  till  on  that  hapless  night  when  he  craved  food  and 
shelter— craved  entrance  only  to  betray— shall  glut  the 
I'aven  and  the  fox,  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  his  weapon 
whom  he  made  an  orphan.  Triumph !  rejoice,  I  say. 
Souls  of  the  murdered  dead !— ye  are  avenged  already !" 
Well  was  Sir  Amoxic  de  Bottetourt  known,  and  widely, 
and  with  good  cause,  was  he  dreaded  through  the  green 
confines  of  that  lovely  but  unhappy  island,  which  he  and 
his  usurping  comrades  had  watered  with  the  best  blood 
of  its  natural  owners.  In  his  first  youth  when  the  red 
field  was  fought  which  had  consigned  fair  England  to 
the  Norman  race  for  ever,  he  had  yet  ridden  through  the 
bloody  fray  side  by  sido  with  the  bravest ;  and,  gifted 
forthwith  by  the  Duke,  with  a  rich  fief  torn  kom  its  right 
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potMMor,  he  faad,  in  fiust,  been  mined  up  from  \aa  rery 
boyliood  to  deeds  of  baibannu  and  mirelenting  cruelty. 
He  wftSy  indeed,  that  rare  occurrence  among  men,  even 
partly  civilised,  a  human  moniter.  Thoug^h  at  this  period, 
when  the  conquest  was  in  fiict  but  half  accomplished,  aU 
Norman  Barons  were  tyronnical  and  grasping,  and,  if 
not  actually  cruel,  reckless,  at  least,  of  bloodshed,  none 
equalled  Americ  do  Bottetourt  for  dread  intensity  of 
evil.  To  him,  a  Saxon  liie  was  as  that  of  the  boar  or 
deer,  or  even  of  less  value.  The  slightest  pretext  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  utmost  violence  to  all  of  diat 
degraded  race — the  temporary  tenure  of  a  few  fertile 
acres,  or  the  supposed  possession  of  a  few  hoarded  angels, 
was  ample  cause  for  the  death-wanant  of  a  Saxon 
Franklin ;  while  beau^  or  accomplishment,  or  even  youth 
itself,  was  held  excuse  for  the  worst  injmy  to  his  do' 
fenceless  family.  Skilful,  no  less  than  brave,  in  fight, 
this  savage  Baron  had  continually  risen  in  the  estioui- 
tion  of  the  successive  monardis  who  had  held  sway  in 
England;  had  constantly  received  fresh  fiefe,  fipesh  ap 
paaages ;  but  stiU  the  wealthier  and  the  more  powerful, 
the  more  arabidous  he  became  of  greatness,  and  the  less 
scrupulous  of  means  or  measures.  Licentioua  as  he 
was  avaricious— when  he  had  passed  already  the  mid- 
years of  manhood— when  age,  no  less  than  fiery  passions, 
and  exposure  to  the  scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  the 
keen  finosts  of  winter,  had  ploughed  a  thousand  deep, 
deforming  wrinkles  on  his  harsh  features,  and  sprinkled  his 
daik  locks  with  snow— 4ke  had  caston  the  lovely  Alice  de 
Valletort  an  eye  of  fierce  desire.  What  were  the  secret 
links,  none  knew,  by  which  the  fierce  and  overruling 
spirit  of  Sir  Americ  had  tramdled  the  whole  soul  of  this 
lady's  felher— a  man,  whoever  of  a  timid  and  avaricious, 
rather  than  boM  or  grasping  spirit,  now,  in  his  age,  had 
yidded  himsdlf  up  altogether  to  the  direction  of  his 
sterner  ne^jUior,  iriiom,  even  while  he  tremblingly  obey- 
ed his  slightest  mandate,  he  did  not  even  feign  to  honor, 
much  less  to  esteem.  Her  absolute  reluctance  to  the 
marriage,  nay,  more,  her  utter  hatred  of  the  man,  had 
been,  for  months,  the  topic  of  almost  universal  conversa- 
tion; for  so  widely  had  the  fame  of  her  unrivalled  charms 
been  circulated,  that  in  that  age  of  chivahy  and  generous 
adventure  numerous  were  the  young  nnd  gallant  cava- 
Eers  who  would  have  deemed  it  no  slight  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  adopt  the  colors  of  the  lovely  Alice  at  tilt 
or  tournament ;  and  whom,  not  even  the  tierce  jealousy 
and  savage  prowess  of  her  avowed  admirer,  could  deter 
from  offering  at  the  beauty's  footstool,  the  tribute  of  their 
admiration.  All  their  endeavors  were,  however,  vain; 
and  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  bright  damsel, 
thou^  she  had  eyes  to  ^ance,  and  lips  to  smile  at  times 
upon  some  favored  gallant,  had  yet  no  heart  to  yield — 
or  if  she  had,  possessed  not  the  poor  option  to  bestow  it 
where  she  pleased — when  it  was  seen  that  if  she  capght 
the  dark  eye  of  Sir  Americ  gazing  on  her  unwcmted 
mood  of  merriment,  she  broke  ofi*  like  a  guilty  thing 
detected  in  commission  of  some  desperate  ofibnce,  and 
voluntarily,  as  it  would  seem,  submitted  herself  to  his 
imperious  will-— men  ceased  to  strive  for  that  return  of 
courtesy,  at  least,  if  not  affection,  which,  while  it  could 
be  sought  for  only  at  considerable  risk,  it  seemed  impos- 


sible to  gain.  Such  had  been  now,  fermany  months,  the 
state  of  matters  between  the  lady  and  her  lover,  if  lover 
it  be'Yight  to  term  him,  who  had  no  mood  of  gaiety  or 
softness,  even  for  a  moment's  space— who  never  ofiered 
any  admiiation,  never  showed  any  kindness,  never  feign- 
ed any  courtesy,  mueh  less  aifection.  Such,  then,  for 
months,  had  been  the  state  of  matters,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly announced  that  on  a  neai^appointed  day,  Alice 
would  be  surrendered  by  her  father  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Americ ;  for  the  purpose^  it  was  understood,  of  being 
under  his  protectioa  conducted  in  all  honor  to  a  well- 
known  and  celebrated  nunnery  of  Yorkshire,  the  abbess 
of  which  was  sister  to  the  puissant  Baron — there  to  re- 
main till  such  time  as  she  should  submit  herself  vrith  no 
more  of  reluctance  or  delay  to  the  hi^  destiny  which 
wailed  her.  The  route  by  which  they  must  proceed, 
lay,  for  a  space,  along  the  outskirts  of  the  desolate  and 
dreaded  tract  of  fen  and  forest,  which  was  in  those  days 
tenanted  so  wildly  by  the  unconquered  Saxons ;  and  as  Sir 
Amerie's  name  was  hated  by  these  savage  foresters  with 
no  small  or  unmerited  degree  of  detestation,  it  hod  been 
deemed  advisable  to  travel  northward  with  a  powerful 
and  well-armed  escort — more,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  than  of  necessity,  for,  although,  since  they 
had  been  led  by  Uereward,  the  Saxons  had  increased 
amaaingly  in  boldness— although  they  had  in  many  in- 
stances surprised,  and  pitilessly  slaughtered  those  of 
their  oppressors  whom  they  found  wandering  almie,  or 
with  but  slight  attendance,  in  pursuit  of  the  woodland 
game  among  their  perilous  fastnesses — they  had  not 
yet  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  absolute  audacity  as  would 
have  prompted  them  to  attack  men-at-arms,  equipped  in 
complete  panoply  of  war,  and  on  their  guard  no  less  against 
the  hidden  ambush,  than  the  bold  front  of  violence. 

It  had  been  Amcric's  intenti<m  to  pass  the  dangerous 
morass,  in  which,  if  any  where,  he  might  exfwt  to  meet 
with  interruption,  at  a  much  earlier  hour  of  the  day  than 
that  at  which  he  reached  it.  Two  of  the  horses  of  his 
train  had  fallen  lame  upon  the  route,  and  much  time  had 
elapsed  before  he  had  been  able  to  replace  them ;  still, 
he  had  hoped  to  cross  the  causeway  before  the  sun  should 
set,  and  therefore  had  pressed  onward,  having,  in  truth, 
no  alternative  but  so  to  do ;  for  after  he  had  left  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  already  miles  behind  him,  tliere  was 
no  hostelry  or  even  cottage  on  the  rood,  wherein  it  would 
have  been  advisable,  or  even  possible,  to  pass  the  hours 
of  darkness. 

It  was,  then,  in  no  placid  mood  that  Americ  de  Bot- 
tetourt saw  the  sun  gradually  sinking  behind  the  tall 
trees,  which  now  fringed  on  eveiy  side  the  darkening 
horizon ;  and  little  was  his  hope  of  making  good  lus  pas- 
sage without  blows  and  bloodshed ;  for  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  bold  valor  of  the  Saxon  outlaw,  nor  of  the 
deadly  cause  he  had  for  waging  war  to  the  lost  extremi^ 
against  himself,  especially,  as  the  most  hated  individual 
of  a  detested  race. 

Dmwing  up,  therefore,  his  small  band  according  to  the 
method  most  approved  in  those  days  of  incipient  disci- 
pline, he  clasped  his  vizor,  felt  that  his  ponderous  sword 
was  ready  to  his  grasp,  and  advanced,  not  without  some- 
thing of  unwonted  trepidation,  at  a  hard  trot  into  the 
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psriiioas  defile.  Already  wm  above  one  half  of  its  length 
safely  pawed;  and  already  had  Sir  Americ  begun  to 
deem  the  apprehensions^  he  had  of  late  entertained, 
causeless,  and  all  unworthy  of  himself— ^when  from  his 
rear,  wildly  re-echoed  from  the  thick-set  stems  of  a  dim 
grove  which  he  had  just  cleared,  without  hearing  sound 
or  serittg  sight  that  could  hare  led  him  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  a  living  being,  there  rose  a  long  loud  yell, 
succeeded  instantly  by  the  quick  clang  of  axes,  and  ere  a 
moment  had  elapsed  by  the  tremendous  crash  of  falling 
timber.  Scarce  had  Sir  Americ  paused  to  listen  to  the 
unusual  and  unwelcome  sound,  before  the  keen  and  crafty 
veteran,  whom,  in  consideraticm  of  those  very  qualities, 
he  had  ^ypointed  to  bring  up  his  rear,  dashed  up  at  a 
hard  gallop  to  his  side. 

"  We  shaD  be  set  upon,  sir,  instantly,"  he  cried,  the 
moment  he  was  near  enough  to  suffer  his  w<»ds  to  be  au- 
dible. **  There  be  a  score  or  two  of  Saxon  varlets  down 
in  the  thicket  yonder,  and  they  have  felled  some  three  or 
four  tall  trees  acroM  the  causeway.  Retreat  is  luipe- 
hiss!" 

"Betreatr  echoed  the  haughty  Baron.  "Who  would 
retreat  before  a  Saxon !  forward,  brave  hearts,  and  if  the 
dogB  find  heart  to  shew  themselves,  'fore  God  and  our 
Jjadyy  but  we  will  pin  them  to  the  earth  with  our  good 
lances.  On,  archers,  and  look  sharp— let  not  a  villain 
ahow  his  head  above  these  cursed  bushes,  but  mark  it 
vrith  a  dotb-yard  arrow.  Forward  t  Saint  Genevive  for 
Americ!" 

Such  vrere  the  words  with  which  the  Norman,  adopt- 
ing the  array  which  has  been  heretofore  described,  dash- 
ed onward — while  firom  behind,  nearer  at  every  instant, 
and  more  near,  raztg  the  wild  whoops  and  yeUs  which 
had  in  the  first  instance  announced  the  presence  of  the 
enemy. 

**  Damlan,  they  be  behind  us  yet,"  he  said,  addressing 
l«iTn«rf»lf  in  a  whisper  to  the  veteran  'squire  who  rode 
beside  his  rein — "behind  us  all.  Beshrew  me,  but  I 
think  vira  shall  outstrq>  them !" 

"  Ijook !  look !  Sir  Americ,"  shouted  the  did  *squire, 
almost  in  the  seUsame  instant,  painting  with  his  long 
lanoe  toward  the  ashrtrees  of  which  Hereward  had  spo- 
ken. "  Look !  my  good  lord,  a  chain.  Yon  ash  is  half 
cut  through — if  it  fidl  we  are  lost !" 

Even  as  be  spoke,  the  chain  which  up  to  this  time  had 
sustained  the  mighty  tree,  swung  firee— the  branches 
swayed  and  cracked,  and  the  gigantic  trunk  groaned,  as 
it  reeled  and  tottered  to  and  firo. 

"On,  archers!"  shouted  Americ — *'on,  archers,  for 
your  lives;  get  past  yon  ash-tree  into  the  open  glade — 
on !  for  your  lives— and  shoot  your  deadliest,  or  we  are 
but  lost  men !" 

Then  from  the  thicket  in  the  front  rose,  long  and  loud, 
the  same  portentous  yell,  which  had  alarmed  them  from 
the  rear ;  while,  nearer  still  and  nearer,  on  every  side  it 
was  repeated,  showing  that  now  they  were  entirely  sur> 
rounded;  and  fest  and  frequent  might  be  heard  the 
ringing  clatter  of  the  axes,  and  the  stem  voice  of  Here- 
ward urging  the  outlaws  to  their  toil.  Instant,  as  Americ 
spoke,  the  archers  dashed  their  spurs  into  their  chargers' 
flanks,  and  sped  at  a  pace  actually  fearful  along  the 
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rough  and  broken  causeway,  driving  at  every  stroke  te 
mud  and  sUme  high  into  air  behind  them.  If  thi^  might 
but  succeed  in  passing,  era  the  large  tree  should  faU,  it 
was  most  probable  that  the  whole  party  would  escape ; 
for,  cutting  on  the  causeway  at  right  angles,  not  half  an 
arrow-fiight  beyond  the  thicket,  an  open  glade  extended 
with  firm  soil  and  good  footing  quite  to  the  rear  of  the 
Saxons;  so  that,  the  angle  gained,  the  volleys  of  the 
Norman  archery  would  have  commanded  their  position, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  carry  their  annoy- 
ance farther.     On  they  went,  gallantly  and  fast—scatter- 
ing, however,  as  one  horse  outstripped  the  othei^-^with 
their  long-bows  already  bent,  and  arrows  notched  upon 
the  string.    Fearful,  indeed— it  was  a  fearful  moment— 
the  mighty  ash-tree  rocked  and  creaked  audibly— <me 
archer  has  already  passed  it — lo !  he  has  halted— raised 
his  bow  to  his  eye*-that  twang  has  rung  the  knell  of  one  of 
the  assailants — St.  Genevive,  St.  Crenevive,  for  Americ !" 
The  second  reaches  it>— even  now  his  chargers-goaded 
to  his  full  speed— is  springing  past  the  butt— he  is  safe— • 
and  the  third  close  behind! — No!  no! — a  louder,  deeper 
groan  of  the  huge  tree !  and  down— down  it  came,  thun- 
dering to  the  earth!    Heaven,  what  a  fearful  sight- 
even  as  it  fell,  the  hapless  Norman  who  rode  second, 
dashed  into  the  dread  space,  and  on  the  instant,  horse 
and  man  virere  crushed  by  the  resistless  vireight  into  one 
sh^Mless  mass  of  quivering  and  gory  carnage— the  third 
man  close  to  the  ruin,  had  yet  the  time  to  note  it,  and 
with  a  desperate  effort  succeeded  in  arresting  the  speed 
of  his  fiery  horse— and  now  he  stood,  the  noble  animal 
quivering  in  every  limb  with  terror,  its  need  curbed  to 
its  very  chest  by  the  strong  rider,  who,  unmoved  even  by 
that  fisarful  peril,  watched  with  a  steady  eye  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foeman.     Not  long  did  he  wait,  for,  eve 
the  echoes  of  that  thundering  shock  had  passed  away— 
cheerily  shouting  to  his  comrades,   Hereward  spraqg 
upon  the  fragment  of  the  tree,  which  yet  stood  upright  in 
the  ground,  as  if  to  overlook  the  field. 

"  Down  with  another  tree,  my  men !  One  mora,"  he 
shouted, "  and  they  are  ours,  beyond  hope  of  rescue  i" 

The  moment  he  appeared,  the  arrow  whistled  from 
the  bowstring  of  the  Norman,  but  whether  it  was  that  his 
nerves  were  shaken  by  the  appalling  sight  he  had  that 
instant  witnessed,  or  that  the  Saxon,  as  men  said,  of  a 
truth,  bore  a  charmed  life,  the  shaft  sung  past  his  head, 
and,  quivering,  stood  fixed  in  a  tree  hard  behind  him, 
buried  there  almost  to  the  feather. 

"  Saint  George  for  merry  England !"  shouted  the  outlaw 
in  return,  and  without  pausing  even  to  take  aim  hurled 
the  short  boar-spear  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand, 
against  the  archer.  Hurtling  through  the  air,  it  smote 
him  at  the  junction  of  the  gorget  vrith  the  breastplate, 
and  driven  with  resistless  force,  pierced  through  and 
through  the  neck,  and  hxnrled  him  headlong  from  his  sad- 
dle, a  dead  man  ere  he  touched  the  earth.  At  the  same 
point  of  time,  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  the  third  archer 
who  had  passed  the  tree,  and  in  whom  all  their  hopes  of 
safety  were  now  vested,  might  be  heard,  teUing  of  his 
flight  and  their  abandonment. 

They  were  entrapped  almost  beyond  hope  of  redemp- 
tion or  resistance  !-*Before  them  and  behind,  the  joad 
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was  barred  by  masset  of  felled  timber,  which  hours  of 
labor  would  hardly  suffice  to  remove — on  their  right  hand 
a  deep  and  fordless  rivulet,  with  its  banks  guarded  by  the 
ambushed  Saxons,  and  on  their  left,  a  dork  impassable 
morass.  Yet,  still  in  this  extremity,  Sir  Americ  display- 
ed his  wonted  gallantry  and  conduct.  "  Down  with  your 
lances  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  be  no  use  of  them !  Out 
axes,  and  dismount !  You,  Damian,"  he  continued,  "  with 
Lancelot  and  Raoul,  hew  away  at  yon  timber  as  you  best 
may,  to  clear  a  pathr^wc,  with  God's  aid,  will  guard 
ye!" 

Down  from  their  saddles  sprang  the  men-«tmrms,  and 
in  the  facm  of  dreadful  odds,  went  steadily,  and  even 
cheerfully,  about  their  work.  The  light-armed  spear- 
men clustered  about  the  person  of  their  leader,  who,  with 
his  long  two-handed  sword  unsheathed,  sat  perfectly 
unmoved  on  his  tall  war-horse.  The  two  remaining  arch- 
ers had  fallen  back  with  the  females  to  that  side  of  the 
causeway  nearest  the  morass,  and  therefore  least  exposed 
to  instant  peril.  But  the  plot  thickened — ^for  the  instant 
the  first  blow  fell  upon  the  timber,  a  dozen  Saxons  show- 
ed themselves  on  the  farther  side,  and  with  their  bills 
and  boar-spears,  commenced  so  violent  an  assault  upon 
the  men-at-arms,  as  checked  entirely  their  progress.  At 
the  some  instant,  Hereward  stepped  fon*'ard— with  a 
javelin  in  his  right  hand,  and  Ids  huge  gisanne  in  his 
left— beyond  the  bushes  of  the  thicket  directly  in  the 
face  of  Americ ;  while  half  a  score,  at  least,  of  his  rude 
followers,  half-armed,  and  utterly  undisciplined,  but 
hardy,  bold,  and  goaded  into  fury  by  unnumbered  wrongs, 
appeared  behind  him. 

"  Sir  Americ  de  Bottetouit,"  exclaimed  the  Saxon,  as 
he  saw  his  foeman,  using  the  lingua  franca,  then  the 
■cde  medium  of  communication  between  the  hostile  races, 
"  this  day  your  hour  is  come !     'Twas  this  night,  seven 
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"  It  was,"  replied  the  Norman,  interrupting  him,  "  this 
very  night,  seven  years  agone,  that  this  hand  slew  each 
living  dog  of  your  accursed  race,  save  thyself,  only,  who 
escaped  me  then,  but  to  fill  up  my  tiiumph  now.  Come 
forth !  and  meet  thy  death,  dog,  an'  thou  darest,  in  fair 
fight  with  a  Norman  noble !" 

**  Heaven  judge  betwixt  us,"  Hereward  hissed  between 
his  teeth  close-set,  and  launched  his  second  javelin  full  at 
the  speaker's  body.  This  time,  however,  his  aim  was 
less  true,  than  before,  for  gnizing  the  thigh  of  his 
enemy,  the  boai>spear  pierced  through  demipique  and 
housing  of  the  Norman's  charger,  bearing  him  earth- 
ward in  the  agonies  of  death. 

''  Callest  thou  this  fair  fight  ?"  shouted  the  now  infu- 
riated Baron,  "  callest  thou  this  fair  fight? — then  will  we 
drive  ye  from  your  'vantage !  Gilbert,  thy  lightrarmed 
hobbler  hath  cleared  a  broader  trench  than  that  before 
thee ;  over,  and  charge  the  dog — ^there  is,  I  trow,  good 
footing!" 

Without  one  word,  the  young  and  daring  spearman 
spuired  his  horse  at  the  fearful  leap — ^the  fiery  charger 
faced  it  gallantly,  but  in  the  very  act  of  springing,  the 
treacherous  footing  failed,  and,  tliough  he  made  a  noble 
effort,  his  fore-feet  barely  reached  the  farther  brink,  while 


his  hind  quarters  were  engulfed  in  the  tenacious  quag- 
mire—the rider  struggled  up  for  a  moment  from  the 
mizy  ditch,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment— the  ponderous 
axe  of  Hereward  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  his  head- 
piece, and  crushed  the  very  skull  beneath  it. 

"St.  George !  St.  George  for  merry  England!"  and 
planting  one  foot  firmly  on  the  back  of  the  exhausted 
horse,  Hereward  sprang  acoss  the  streamlet,  followed  by 
all  his  dauntless  connradcs,  and  was  assailed  immedi- 
ately by  Americ.  The  fray  was  ended  in  ten  seconds 
between  the  vassals  of  the  Norman  and  the  impetuoo* 
outlaws,  who,  caring  for  neither  wounds  nor  death,  bore 
them  down  to  the  ground  by  the  mere  weight  of  numr 
bers,  and  unmercifully  slew  them  to  the  last  man. 

Not  so,  however,  nor  so  rapidly,  was  the  encounter 
ended  between  the  Norman  Baron  and  Hereward,  the 
Hunter.  Both  men  of  power  and  muscular  strength 
almost  unrivalled,  both  animated  by  unusual  fury,  one 
fighting  for  his  life,  tlie  other,  dearer  to  him  than  life, 
for  vengeance,  tliey  struggled  long  and  desperately. 
Many  and  dangerous  wounds  were  interchanged,  before 
Sir  Americ's  two-handed  sword  was  shivered  to  the  hilt, 
and  himself  beaten  to  his  knee  by  one  blow  of  the  Saxon 
gisarme, 

"  Not  so !"  cried  Hereward,  **  not  so !  with  weapoosln 
thy  hand  shalt  thou  die.  Savage  Norman !  Thou  shalt 
not  boast  in  Hell  that  Hereward  was  cowardly  avenged 
— give  him  an  axe,  good  Elbert !" 

His  orders  were  obeyed  without  dispute,  though  evi- 
dently with  reluctance,  and  armed  anew  by  his  foe's 
mercy  or  contempt.  Sir  Americ  renewed  the  combat. 
Not  long,  however,  did  it  now  last— for  less  accustomed 
to  the  bill  than  to  the  sword,  Americ  failed  to  party  the 
third  blow,  which,  glancing  from  his  head-piece,  clove 
deep  into  his  shoulder,  and  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  fourth,  which  cnished  the  helmet  like  a  nutshell, 
and  laid  the  tyrant  at  the  feet  of  the  avenger,  a  quivering 
and  lifeless  corpse. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  barely  sufficed  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fierce  encounter,  but  the  pale  moon  was 
gleaming  through  the  forest,  before  the  outlaws,  with  the 
lady  and  her  female  followers,  their  honorable  captives, 
and  treated  with  due  honor,  turned  to  the  shelter  of 
their  woodland  fastness,  leaving,  as  Hereward  had  boast- 
ed, to  the  raven  and  the  fox,  the  bodies  of  their  van- 
quished conquerors.  h. 


A  giant  mind  may  be  held  in  suspense;  but  that 
suspense  must  be  brief,  and  the  action  which  follows 
it  will  be  more  decided  and  energetic  in  consequence 
of  that  determination;  just  as  a  stream  rushes  with 
greater  force  for  a  temporary  obstruction. 


He  who  maintains  the  right,  though  countenanced 
by  the  few,  and  opposes  the  wrong,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  many,  must  forego  all  expectations  of  popularity 
till  there  shall  be  less  to  censure  than  applaud  in  human 
conduct.  And  when  this  ii  the  case,  the  miUemum  will 
have  dawned. 
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Orif  isftl. 
BIOGRAPHICAL    SKKTCB    OV 

MRS.    MARY   ANN   HOOKER. 

BT  LTDIA  H.  SIGOVRNBT. 

Mrs.  Mart  Anh  Hooker,  whose  original  name  was 
Brown,  was  the  daughter  of  pious  and  highly  respectahle 
paienu,  and  born  at  Gruildford,  Conn.,  Feb.  12th,  1796. 
She  possessed  a  quick  perception,  knew  the  alphabet 
before  the  age  of  two  years,  and  read  well  at  three.  She 
early  manifested  a  great  love  of  reading.  Books  were 
her  chosen  companions.  To  read,  and  think,  were  her 
great  pleasures,  while  other  children  were  engaged  in 
noisy  sports.  But  if  she  loved  to  meditate  by  herself, 
•he  was  not  selfish— and  she  regarded  her  companions 
with  tender  love.  She  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
works  of  nature.  The  simplest  wild  flower  was  dear  to 
her.  The  plants,  as  they  sprang  up  in  her  little  garden, 
the  grassy  path,  where  she  took  her  rural  walk,  the 
green,  shady  trees,  and  the  chrystal  tuneful  brooks,  were 
her  firiends.  Her  moral  sensibilities  were  equally  strong. 
To  do  right,  to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  always  to  speak  truth,  were  her  rules  of  action. 
Her  a>nscicnce  was  tender,  and  if  she  had  committed 
any  fault,  stfe  acknowledged  it  with  frankness.  Her 
warm  affections  and  integrity  of  purpose,  were  associ- 
ated with  a  mind  of  a  high  order,  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge.  She  received  the  advantages  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  applied  herself  to  her  various  studies, 
with  assiduity  and  success.  She  was  a  favorite  with  her 
teachers.  They  were  gratified  by  her  proficiency,  and 
pleased  with  her  amiable  disposition.  Their  written 
testimonials  of  her  good  scholarship,  and  exemplary  de- 
portment, she  affectionately  prized,  and  preserved  among 
her  most  valuable  papers.  AiVer  her  removal  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  the  completion  of  her  own  term  of 
school-study,  she  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  young  la- 
dies. She  realized  the  importance  of  this  station,  and 
while  she  conferred  benefits  on  her  pupils,  reaped  the  re- 
ward prepared  for  every  fiuthful  teacher;  increase  in 
knowledge;  and  habits  t^  self-control.  She  was  a  fi^- 
▼orite  in  the  refined  society  where  she  moved,  and  par- 
ticulariy  excelled  in  the  graces  of  conversation.  Yet  no 
<me  could  be  more  free  from  vanity.  "  In  all  lowliness 
of  mind,  she  esteemed  others  better  than  herself;"  for 
she  had  taken  the  Inspired  Volume  of  Christ.  In  friend- 
ship she  was  firm,  affectionate,  and  confiding ;  though  she 
regarded  all  with  whom  she  associated,  with  Christian 
kindness,  she  reserved  her  intimacy  for  a  few  kindred 
spirits— -to  them  her  sympathy  was  overflowing,  both  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy,  and  she  forgot  herself,  when  they 
might  be  served,  applauded,  or  comforted. 

In  1822,  she  married  the  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  and 
removed  to  a  retired  parish  in  her  native  state.  The 
responsibilities  of  pastor's  wife  she  deeply  realized,  and 
endeavored  to  discharge.  Whilo  exciting  those  of  her 
own  sex  to  works  of  benevolence  and  piety,  she  strove 
also,  to  advance  their  intellectual  improvement.  She 
established  stated  meetings  for  the  reading  of  historical 
and  raligiouf  woilu,  Mid  espedally  for  the  imeicbaoge 


of  written  thought.  In  the  latter  department,  she  em- 
phatically led  the  way,  and  bore  the  burden ;  and  soma 
of  the  most  pleasing  effusions  of  her  pen,  were  thus  cat 
led  forth  in  the  fi>rm  of  essays,  on  various  important  sub- 
jecu.  A  solicitation  that  her  husband  would  superintend 
a  religious  periodical  publication,  induced  their  return  to 
Hartford,  and  her  more  decided  entrance  on  literary  oc- 
cupation. Their  congeniality  of  intellectual  taste,  and 
pursuit,  was  a  source  of  great  happiness,  and  added  a 
new,  and  rare  element  to  their  mutual  affection. 

His  kind  encouragc^ment  gradually  overcame  her  self- 
distrust,  so  that  she  at  length  resolved  to  devote  her  pen 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  children.  Her  first  work 
was  entitled  "  Bible  Sketches,"  and  is  written  with  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  She  wrote  also,  the  lives  of  David 
and  Daniel,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  For  this  series  of 
scripture  biographies,  she  read  extensively  such  books  of 
history  and  travels  as  bore  upon  her  subjects,  or  illus  - 
trated  the  geography,  natural  history,  and  customs  of  the 
countries  where  her  scenes  were  laid.  She  did  not  pre- 
sent to  the  public  that  which  cost  her  no  labor,  and  felt 
that  without  patient  study  and  earnest  preyer,  she  had 
no  right  to  expect  success.  Her  books  became  favorites 
not  only  with  the  young,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
but  to  parent!,  who  peruse  them  with  their  children. 
Her  last  work  was  entitled  the  "  Seasons,"  and  ito  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  the  unfolding  mind  into  such  famUiari^r 
with  the  objects  of  nature,  with  birds,  plants,  animals, 
trees,  rocks,  and  waters,  as  to  lead  it  to  recognize  and 
love  the  Creator  of  so  much  beauty,  and  the  Author  of 
every  blessing.  These  literary  occupations  beguiled  the 
hours  of  ill  health  and  seclusion,  to  which  she  was  fre- 
quently subject,  and  the  consciousness  that  they  had  been 
in  many  cases,  the  means  of  good  to  others,  imparted 
cheerihlness  and  gratitude.  Her  pen  was  such  a  source 
of  happiness,  that  bodily  infirmity  was  often  forgotten  or 
unfelt.  In  her  journeys,  she  was  a  close  obser\'er,  both 
of  the  hice  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art.  To  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  her  heart  was  ever  open.  The  awful 
majesty  of  Niagara,  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  White 
Mountains,  or  the  freckle  of  the  simplest  flower  that 
trembled  at  their  base,  touched  the  exquisite  scnsibilitieB 
of  her  heart,  and  told  it  of  tlie  mighty  Maker.  But  her 
health  which  had  from  childhood  been  feeble  began  visi- 
bly to  decline;  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption 
were  plainly  revealed.  Her  physicians  prescribed  that 
she  should  take  shelter  from  the  winter  beneath  a  milder 
sky,  and  her  husband  and  sister  bore  her  to  the  sunny 
climes  of  Georgia,  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  She  returned 
the  following  spriner,  no  more  to  go  forth  amid  the  soft 
grassy  paths  she  had  loved,  or  to  mark  the  fresh  swel- 
ling buds  on  her  favorite  trees,  but  to  die.  The  frame 
wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  hollow,  racking  cough  told 
that  she  had  come  back  to  die. 

But  there  was  peace  in  her  heart.  The  Saviour  whom 
she  had  trusted  fitim  her  youth  up,  was  sufficient  for  her. 
The  Bible  which  she  had  loved  and  obeyed,  was  her  stay, 
as  she  passed  through  the  dark  valley.  As  a  child, 
yielding  to  its  parenu,  slie  laid  herself  in  the  Everlasting 
Arms.  Even  when  in  extreme  weakness,  her  mind 
wandered,  sweet  words  were  upon  her  lips,  and  bright 
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iiiiafM  gleamed  araimd  her;  she  imUed  on  tfaote  who 
■tood  by  her  bed,  and  forgetting  that  she  herself  suffered, 
begged  them  to  take  refreshment  and  repose.  She  mur- 
mured in  a  low  tone,  of  jessamine  bowers,  and  orange- 
gropes,  and  hovering  forms,  brighter  and  more  lovely 
than  she  had  ever  seen  before.  The  beautiful  things  c^ 
nature,  which,  from  earliest  memory  she  had  loved,  tar- 
ried with  her,  till  the  angels  came ;  it  was  on  the  moming 
of  May  third,  eighteen  thir^-eight,  that  death  came  upon 
her  like  a  friend,  soothing  her  into  gentle  slumber :  with- 
out gasp  or  struggle,  she  slept  in  Jesus ;  "  patience  having 
had  its  perfect  work." 

Green  trees  shall  wave  above  thee, 

That  dread  no  wintry  snow, 
Meek  flowers  that  learned  to  love  thee^ 

Around  thy  grave  shall  blow, 
And  faithful  hearts,  and  tender, 

Full  oft  shall  linger  nigh, 
Their  tribute-tear  to  render, 

And  learn  of  thee,  to  die. 


Original. 
THE   LITTLE   FAIRY. • 

BY  UAAC  C.   P&AT. 

Okk  time  there  was  a  little  sprite-^ 

Oh,  what  a  fairy  thing  was  she ! 
Her  goodness  was  a  lovelier  sight 

Than  her  own  tiny  self  could  be ; 
For  at  the  waving  of  her  wand. 
Rich  blessings  flowed  to  every  land : 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown  ? 

Sitting  within  a  sapphire  shell. 

Swift-drawn  by  eight  bright  butterflies. 
She  raced  with  every  Zephyr  well, 

Making  new  beauties  always  rise ; 
The  grapes  were  sweet  in  eveiy  place 
That  borrowed  lustre  from  her  face : 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where. you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 

A  king  her  god-son,  ministers 

And  careful  friends  for  him  she  chose— 
Each  one  like  him  who  never  errs. 

For  private  interest  making  foes ; 
To  wolves  no  friendship  would  they  lend, 
But  stood  the  shepherds  to  defend : 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 

She  humanized  the  judges  all, 

Making  their  selfish  passions  weak, 
So  innocence  on  truth  could  call,  * 

And  plaintively  would  dare  to  speak ; 
Error  to  mercy,  too,  could  kneel. 
Nor  find  the  heart  of  justice  steel : 
Good  Faiiy,  grant  it  may  knov«m 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown! 

To  make  her  god>son  stout  of  heart 
She  touched  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

And  all  his  people,  though  apart. 
To  him  in  hand  and  heart  were  wed ; 


*A  translarion. 


If  envious  nations  dared  encroach. 
They  forced  them  back  at  their  approach: 
Good  Fairy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  ma|^  wand  have  thrown ! 

Alas,  the  fairy^s  fled  afar 

Home  to  her  chiystal  region  &ir, 
The  Asiatics  fear  a  war, 

America  is  in  despair ; 
To  us  a  better  lot  may  fall. 
Yet,  though  less  fear  assail  us  all : 
Good  Faiiy,  grant  it  may  be  known 
Where  you  that  magic  wand  have  thrown ! 


Original. 
TO  A  DAISY  FOUND  ABOVE  THE  SNOW. 

I  grieve  to  see  thee  here, 

Beneath  bleak  winter's  slq^y 

For  v/ho  wiU  mark  thy  sweetness. 

That  heedless  passes  by? 
I  grieve  to  see  thee  blooming  here. 
Where  not  one  sister  flower  is  near. 

Nursed  by  spring's  gentlest  gale. 

Ere  yet  the  trees  were  green. 

Half  hidden  'ncath  their  sheltering  leaves. 

Thy  kindred  band  were  seen : 
How  dear  the  promise  that  they  bore- 
That  winter's  stormy  reign  was  o'er. 

Where  are  they  now  7  all  sleeping 
Beneath  the  spotless  snow, 
Their  rest  unbroken  by  the  stonns, 
^  That  o'er  thee  rudely  blow, 
They  sweetly  sleep— and  o'er  their  bed, 
The  bright  hued  autumn-leaves  were  shed. 

And  many  a  genial  sun 

Of  Autumn  shone  o'er  them. 

And  murmuring  winds  though  leafless  boughs. 

Was  their  S(^  requiem. 
But  thou— oh,  sad  thy  dirge  vrill  be, 
When  winter's  blasts  sweep  over  thee. 

Ah,  thus  it  is  with  those. 

Who  early  droop  and  die. 

Unmarked  by  them  life's  wintry  storms, 

As  in  the  grave  they  lie. 
But  some,  like  thee,  live  on  alone. 
When  all  that  made  life  dear,  has  flown. 

Thou  lovely,  lonely  flower ! 

I  cannot  leave  thee  here 

To  perish  all  unseen— oh !  no. 

Mine  be  the  sorrowing  tear, 
And  mine  the  kindly  hand  to  warm. 
To  shield  thee  finom  the  coming  stonn. 

It  is  no  poet's  dream— 

'Tis  not  ideal  bliss, 

No !  Himian  love  is  passing  sweet. 

In  such  a  world  as  this : 
And  kindness  has  a  magic  power 
To  soothe  us  in  life's  wintiy  hour. 


THE    DELUDED 
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OrifinaL 
THE   DELUDED.* 

BY  HBi.   AVV  8.   8T1PHIV8. 
CHAPTXR  XI. 

**  We  endow 
ThoM  whom  we  love  in  our  fond  paMionate  bliadneM 
With  power  upon  our  souls,  too  anaolute 
To  be  n  morUl'*  CruM !    Within  their  buds 
We  Uy  the  flaming  sword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts,  and  tkew  are  merciAiI 
Am  they  are  atronf  ,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  at  P 


It  wat  nddiiiglit,  and  the  whole  valley  of  Domremi  lay 
■leepixig  in  the  moonbeams,  still  and  quiet,  as  if  no  hos- 
tile foot  had  ever  trodden  its  green  bosom.    The  little 
hosteiiy  was  closed  and  darkened,  save  where  a  fiunt 
light  twinkled  through  the  shutters  of  Agnes  Sorreirs 
sleeping-room.    Joan,  the  maid,  or  rather  hostler,  of  the 
im,  had  retired  to  her  loft  in  the  stable,  immediately 
after  her  rencounter  with  the  English  soldier.     Excited 
almost  to  insanity  by  the  insult  offered  to  her  king,  and 
by  har  subsequent  act  of  revenge,  she  remained  till  it 
was  quite  dark,  lost  in  a  wild  and  visionaiy  reveiy. 
After  a  long  and  fervent  prayer,  couched  in  words  of 
almost  terrible  appeal,  she  loosened  her  bodice,  and 
flinging  herself  on  the  fresh  hay,  tried  to  compose  her- 
self to  sleep.     But  it  was  in  vain ;  the  day  had  been  too 
exciting.     Visions  of  glorious  conflict,  of  tented  fields,  of 
hostile  armies  and  foaming  war-horses,  crowded  to  her 
biain,  each  colored  and  brightened  by  her  own  glowing 
fancy.     At  length,  she  sunk  into  a  broken  slumber ;  soft 
shadows  gathered  over  her  senses,  and  afar  off,  in  a 
dream,  arose  a  delicious  landscape,  where  a  soft,  golden 
haze  floated  among  hills  of  the  brightest  green,  forests 
flushed  with  blossoms,  and  crags  blazing  with  precious 
stones !    There  fountains    gushed  from  rocks  of  solid 
crystal,  that  seemed  to  be  dissolving  themselves,  and 
flowing  off  in  the  pure  element  as  it  stole,  with  a  sooth- 
ing murmur,  through  the  grass ;  and  back,  against  the 
rosy  sky,  were  heaps  of  clouds,  shifting  about  the  hori- 
son,  like  snows  agitated  by  a  steady  wind     Slowly,  they 
all  ranged  themselves  in  solemn  array,  wreathing  and 
folding  in  fleecy  masses  over  the  glowing  sky,  like  ban- 
ners around    a   tented   field;    and  each  banner,  as  it 
Mxeamed  out  from  its  gorgeous  back-ground  seemed  to 
be  waving  her  forward  to  some  great  action.     It  was  a 
dream,  and  yet  it  seemed  like  reality,  for  the  music, 
which  had  all  the  time   been  whispering  among  the 
clouds,  came  swelling  and  sm^ng  from  their  folds,  like 
odor  bursting  from  a  ripe  flower.     Louder  and  nearer 
it  came,  and  a  faint  light  broke  over  her  closed  eyelids. 
She  had  ceased  to  dream ;  yet  the  music  was  there — a 
soft  and  continued  strain  of  the  richest  melody.     The 
maid  opened  her  eyes,  and  directly  opposite  her  resting- 
place,  there  appeared  a  small  star  of  exceeding  brillian- 
cy, embedded  in  the  thick  daritness !     As  she  looked,  it 
quxvered— expanded — a  thousand  rays  shot  out  from  its 
burning  centre,  and  rolled  off  in  volumes  of  rosy  light, 
which  deepened  about  the  edges  to  amber  and  violet,  till 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  flooded  v-ith  a  cloud  of 
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gorgeous  and  transparent  coloring  like  that  which  slum* 
bers  around  a  warm  sunset.  The  music  died  slowly 
away.  The  doud  parted  to  the  right  and  left,  and  k^— 
a  form,  like  a  winged  seraph,  appeared  enshrined  in  tha 
transparent  opening.  The  maiden  rose  on  her  elbow 
with  a  solemn  dread ;  her  breath  came  thick,  and  she 
lay  like  a  recumbent  status— 4ier  eye  fixed,  her  lips  part- 
ed, and  one  hand  extended  toward  the  vision  as  if  to  fix 
it  on  her  mind  with  certainty.  It  remained  distinct  and 
visible— <«nshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of  music.  The 
azure  xaiment,  and  shadowy  tresses,  which  partially 
veiled  ito  form,  seemed  impregnated  with  a  sUvery 
brightness,  and  floated  out  on  the  cloud  as  if  agitated  by 
some  hidden  current  of  air.  In  the  centre  of  its  fore- 
head, burned  a  star — such  as  had  heralded  the  myste- 
rious presence— which  shed  the  concentrated  brightnesa 
of  a  rainbow  over  its  heavenly  features.  In  one  hand 
the  seraph  held  a  banner,  such  as  the  maid  had  seen  ia 
her  dream;  yet,  even  as  she  gazed,  the  music,  which  had 
died  away,  rose  to  a  full  sweep  of  melody—the  gorgeoua 
cloud  was  strangely  agitated — the  hand  of  the  seraph  waa 
outstretched — the  banner  had  disappeared ;  and  a  sword 
gleamed  out  in  the  changing  light  like  the  flash  of  a 
meteor.  So  distinct  was  the  perception  of  the  maid,  that 
she  even  counted  the  drops  of  gold  which  embossed  the 
black  hilt,  as  it  remained  steadfitst,  for  a  moment,  with 
the  point  levelled  toward  the  ruined  chateau.  Again  tha 
rich  music  died  away— the  light  paled,  and  siaidenly,  aa 
if  a  pall  had  been  flung  over  it,  the  seraph  disappeared. 

Joan  d'  Are  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  fell  back,  ex- 
hausted ¥rith  an  overpowering  sensatiao  of  happiness. 
Hoursf  or  moments  might  have  flown,  for  she  took  no 
note  of  time ;  but  she  was  still  lying  on  her  bed  of  hay, 
with  a  delirious  feeling  oi  joy  at  her  heart — large  tears 
roUing  over  her  warm  cheek,  and  broken  expressions  of 
gratitude  glowing  on  her  lips— when  a  voice  fell  di^ 
dnctly  on  her  ear;  it  was  but  a  whisper,  so  sweet  and 
low,  that  it  Quilled  her  heart  like  music  munnuiing  in 
its  fount.  She  lay  quiet,  as  if  subdued  by  a  spell,  hnHmg 
her  breath,  and  eagerly  drinking  in  each  sound  of  tha 
Heavenly  voice,  for  such  she  doubted  not  it  was.  When 
it  ceased,  she  opened  her  eyes  bewildered  and  afraid. 
The  moon  had  risen,  and  its  silvery  beams  streamed 
through  the  opening  which  served  as  a  window,  with  a 
cold  and  quieting  effect.  Joan  wept  freely ;  excitemant 
had  exhausted  itself,  and  she  began  to  reason  with  her 
heart.  She  was  certain  that  no  delusion  possessed  her 
senses ;  that  she  had  indeed  been  under  the  influence  of 
a  Heavenly  visitor.  The  whispered  words  were  written 
on  her  heart  as  with  a  point  of  steel ;  she  repeated  them 
over,  again  and  again,  with  deliberate  exactness.  She 
was  told  that  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Catharine,  at  Fierbois, 
there  was  a  sword  hanging  in  a  retired  corner;  this 
sword  she  was  told  to  demand  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  with  it  to  do  battle  in  her  country's  cause.  Tha 
blade,  the  hUt,  with  its  antique  ornaments,  and  the  very 
dust  which  covered  the  vreapon,  were  all  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  she  was  promised  aid  from  the  Most  High, 
to  accomplish  the  delivexy  of  her  native  land. 

Joan  closed  her  eyes  no  more  that  night ;  her  brain 
ached  with  inieniiiy  of  thought;  yet  so  completely  waa 
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she  ab§oi1>ecl,  that  the  day  had  dawned,  and  several 
travellers  had  led  their  own  horses  from  the  stable  be- 
neath, before  she  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  humble  duties. 
At  lengfth  she  arme  and  went  about  her  accustomed 
kboTi  calmly,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  discompose 
her. 

The  next  night  found  the  maid  of  the  inn  restless  and 
unhappy ;  till  long  after  midight  she  had  waited  in  vain 
for  the  appearance  of  her  celestial  guardian ;  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  her  country  beyond  her  na- 
tive valley,  and  had  determined  to  question  the  Heavenly 
messenger  on  the  coinrse  it  would  be  expedient  for  her  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  work  which  she 
was  called  upon  to  imdertake.  At  length,  she  sunk  into 
an  unsound  slumber  and  again  tlut  low  whisper  stole  to 
her  car.  There  was  no  light,  no  brilliant  pageantry,  as 
on  the  previous  night ;  but  the  voice  was  the  same — ^low, 
sweet  and  tranqtiH,  flowing  upon  the  sense  like  a  south 
wind.  It  commanded  her  to  go,  on  the  following  day, 
to  the  ruined  chateau  on  the  brow  of  the  hill — to  tell  all 
that  had  passed  to  one  whom  she  would  meet  there,  and 
to  be  guided  by  him  in  her  future  actions.  The  voice 
promised  aid  from  Heaven  in  all  her  attempts  to  free  her 
native  land,  and  exhorted  her  to  lose  no  time  in  useless 
doubts  and  feminine  timidity.  Joan  listened  with  a 
grateful  and  settled  feeling ;  the  doubts  of  the  previous 
day  were  entirely  dissipated.  The  first  step  in  her  career 
of  gloiy  was  pointed  out,  and  she  resolved  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  divine  influence.  This  determi- 
nation settled,  she  dropped  into  a  calm  and  refreshing 
slumber.  It  was  deep  in  the  morning  when  she  awoke. 
Something  heavy  was  lying  across  her  bosom ;  she  put 
up  her  hand  to  remove  it,  and  a  snowy  banner  unfolded 
and  lay  in  rich  masses  over  her  person.  She  leaped  up 
with  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise ;  seized  the  gilded 
staff,  and  shook  open  the  folds  of  heavy  white  silk.  It 
was  the  same— the  very  same  banner  which  the  seraph 
had  held  on  the  night  of  its  appearance.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pearly  field,  appeared  an  image  of  the  Divine 
Being,  wrought  in  threads  of  fine  gold.  The  right  hand 
fested  on  a  globe,  whereon  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth  were  mapped  out,  in  various-colored  gems,  so  small 
in  size,  and  so  cunningly  interwoven  with  the  silk,  that 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  any,  save  a  divine 
hand,  could  have  produced  workmanship  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  its  design  and  execution.  The  image  was 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  flower  de  luces,  wrought  in 
the  same  manner,  with  tiny  seed  pearls,  which  rose  up 
from  the  rich  fabric  like  frost-woric  on  a  ground  of  crusted 
snow. 

With  a  cry  of  almost  frantic  delight,  Joan  shook  out 
the  mysterious  penant,  and  waved  it  triumphantly  to 
and  fro.  A  thrill  of  awe  ran  through  her  veins,  as  the 
rustling  folds  flaunted  out  on  the  morning  breeze,  like  the 
unfolding  wings  of  an  angel.  The  early  sunbeams 
streamed  over  the  jewelled  embossments  of  the  globe, 
with  a  brilliancy  almost  painful  to  behold.  The  king- 
dom of  France  was  represented,  entirely,  by  small  white 
diamonds,  which  flashed  out  from  the  humbler  stones  of 
the  surrounding  countries,  like  a  handful  of  sunbeams 
radiating  from  a  burning  centre;  this  was  to  Joan  a 


beacon-light.  She  fell  upon  her  kj^s  and  poured  forth 
her  gratitude  to  the  Virgin  for  this  visible  token  of  her 
wishes. 

The  inmates  of  the  hostelry  wondered  at  the  glorious 
beauQr  of  the  maid,  when  she  entered  from  her  place  of 
rest.  She  spoke  in  a  low,  calm  voice,  to  those  who 
addressed  her,  and  there  was  something  sublime  in  the 
expression  of  her  eye,  and  in  the  unnatural  gentleness 
which  nuide  the  beholder's  heart  stand  still  as  he  gazed 
and  wondered — it  was  like  walking  in  the  presence  of  an 
angel,  feeling  the  mysterious  influence  thereof,  but  igno- 
rant of  the  cause.  She  performed  all  her  customary  du> 
ties  with  unusual  exactness.  She  smoothed  her  hair, 
arranged  her  dress,  and  then  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
devotion.  After  this,  she  arose  and  departed  for  the 
ruin. 

Joan  knew  nothing  of  the  place  she  was  about  to  visit, 
except,  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  Count  Dunois,  and 
was  inhabited  by  two  of  his  aged  domestics.  Just  as  she 
entered  a  foot-path,  which  led  through  the  fields  to  the 
front  of  the  chateau,  a  cavalcade  <^  horsemen  filed  into 
the  gorge  from  the  bridle-path  before  mentioned.  In 
the  centre  rode  a  lady,  masked,  and  in  a  travelling  cos- 
tume. It  was  the  Count  Dunois  and  his  escort,  con- 
ducting  the  young  Italian  to  the  French  court. 

Joan  vrandcred,  with  a  kind  of  aimless  feeUng  around 
the  ruin,  till  she  reached  the  little  garden,  through  which 
Dunois  had  conducted  his  cousin.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
a  warm  summer's  day;  the  flowery  nook  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ruin,  save  where  a  slanting  sunbeam  struck 
across  an  angle  of  the  building,  and  fell  in  a  stream  of 
crimson  light  across  the  fountain  and  the  flowing  shrub- 
bery which  surrounded  it— lighting  up  the  blossoms  and 
tinging  the  white  lilies  which  grew  around  the  basin,  to 
a  delicate  rose-color.  Joan,  unaccustomed  to  omamen- 
I  tal  gardening,  gazed  around  with  a  feeling  of  delight. 
The  lovely  spot,  with  its  breathing  blossoms,  stirring 
leaves  and  bursting  buds,  seemed  as  a  firagment  of  parar 
dise,  sent  down  to  reward  her  exertions  ere  they  were 
accomplished.  The  cool  spray  of  the  fountain,  as  it 
rained  vrith  a  sleepy  music  into  the  tank,  drew  ha  to  its 
margin.  She  threw  herself  on  the  grass,  and  renuuned 
for  more  than  an  hour,  as  if  waiting  for  farther  direc- 
tions from  the  Divine  messenger,  by  whose  comnmnd 
she  had  proceeded  thus  far.  The  last  dying  sunbeam 
was  still  lingering  in  her  hair,  and  she  lay,  with  her 
elbow  on  the  ground— a  cheek  resting  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  and  one  foot  vrith  its  naked  ankle,  and  coarse  bus- 
kin, half  buried  in  the  grass,  when  a  stir  in  the  neigh- 
boring shrubbery  aroused  her.  She  started  up  and  con- 
fronted the  gaily-attired  Frenchman,  who  had  addressed 
a  few  kind  words  to  her  on  the  night  of  her  rencounter 
with  the  English  soldier. 

"  Would  you  speak  with  my  master  T"  he  inquired, 
with  a  respectful  inclination. 

Joan  did  not  well  l^now  whom  she  wished  to  see  ; 
but  she  bent  her  head  and  followed  the  jester  in  silence 
to  the  haU.  He  threw  open  the  door  which  led  to  the 
Italian's  bower-room,  and  motioning  her  to  enter,  with- 
drew. Timorously,  but  with  a  firm  consciousness  that 
she  was  in  the  path  of  her  high  destiny,  she  advanced  a 
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Step  into  tlie  room.  At  another  time,  when  her  feelin^^ 
were  less  excited,  she  might  have  started  at  the  splendor 
which  burst  upon  her ;  but  now,  the  scene,  magnificent 
as  it  was,  could  hardly  surpass  the  glorious  picture  which, 
during  the  last  few  days,  had  been  shifUng  through  her 
glowing  fancy.  At  the  extremity  of  the  room  a  silver 
sconce,  of  many  sockets,  was  lighted  with  tapers  of  per- 
fumed wax— the  steel  plate,  and  the  virgin  matal,  caught 
the  reflection,  and  scattered  the  broken  light,  like  clus- 
ters of  icicles  dissolving  in  a  strong  sunshine.  The 
flickering  light  and  the  deep  shadow,  on  the  gocgeous 
tapestry,  gave  to  the  walls  a  luxurious  look,  quite  inde- 
scribable !  It  was,  as  if  a  bed  of  moss  had  crept  over 
the  celling,  in  variegated  and  irregular  masses,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  warmth,  were  budding  there.  On  a 
silken  couch,  directly  within  the  starry  light  of  the 
sconce,  sat  the  young  traveller  of  our  stoiy ;  but  alto- 
gether changed  in  his  appearance.  The  coarse  jerkin 
and  hose  were  exchanged  for  garments  of  rich  velvet,  the 
heavy  shoes  which  had  disfigured  a  foot  of  perfect  sym- 
metry, were  supplanted  by  slippers  of  Spanish  cloth,  but 
slightly  pointed,  and  linked  to  the  knee  by  strings  of 
small  jewels :  his  hair  was  curled,  and  elaborately  per- 
fumed, and,  but  for  his  sunburnt  forehead,  and  the  firm 
expression  of  his  lips,  he  might  have  passed  as  one  who 
had  seldom  known  harder  service  than  that  of  page  in  a 
lady's  chamber.  He  had  not  heard  the  noise  of  the 
door,  but  sat,  with  his  chin  buried  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  with  an  expression  of  deep  and 
intricate  thought  on  the  white  smoke,  as  it  curled  up 
from  the  censer,  in  wreaths  of  transparent  vapor,  and 
spread,  in  a  fragrant  mist,  over  the  apartment.  Joan 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  her  breath  came  thick,  and  she 
half  turned  as  if  to  retreat.  This  embarrassment  lasted 
but  for  an  instant.  She  turned  and  crossed  the  room 
with  a  calm  brow  and  a  dignified  tread.  The  thick 
Spanish  foot-cloth  broke  the  sound  of  her  approach,  and 
she  stood  by  the  traveller's  side  before  he  was  aware  of 
her  presence. 

"  I  am  here ;  what  would  you  with  me  ?"  she  said,  in 
a  calm,  rich  voice,  which  broke  on  the  stillness  like  a 
SQfdden  burst  of  music.  The  youth  actually  leaped  to  his 
feet  with  surprise ;  the  blood  surged  up  to  his  temples, 
and  then  as  suddenly  retreated  again. 

"What  would  J,  maiden  .'-'what  would  If  Nay,  it 
is  I  who  should  put  the  question— I,  who  was  ignorant  of 
Ay  exist— of  thy  presence,  till  this  momenL" 

It  was  Joan's  turn  to  be  confused ;  her  proud  eyes 
drooped  beneath  his  ardent  gaze ;  her  limbs  trembled, 
and  she  sunk  to  the  couch  humbled  and  strangely  afiraid. 
The  stranger  sat  down  beside  her,  and  remained  enjoy- 
ing her  emotion  with  a  mischievous  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  throbbing  temples  as  she  bent 
her  head  to  avoid  his  gaze.  At  length  she  spoke,  but  it 
was  confusedly  and  in  a  wavering  voice.  She  spoke  of 
her  humble  parentage— of  her  orphan  loneliness— told 
how  she  had  thirsted  for  knowledge  in  her  indigent  state 
of  servitude ;  for  the  first  time  she  lifted  her  eyes,  when 
she  dwelt  on  her  gratitude  to  an  old  priest,  who,  out  of 
charier,  had  taught  her  to  read  and  write.  She  had 
been  contented  and  happy  in  her  humble  life,  the  said. 


till  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars.  Since  then,  she  had 
lived  in  a  continued  fever  of  excitement ;  her  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  King  had  become  so  painful,  that  it 
deprived  her  of  sleep,  and  she  had  often  spent  whole 
nights  in  prayer  for  his  safety.  Here  the  youth  intei^ 
rupted  her,  by  asking  if  she  had  ever,  by  any  chance, 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  youthful  monarch. 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  suddenly  to 
his :  **  Alas,  no !"  she  said,  **  that  were  a  bliss  well  worth 
dying  for." 

The  eye  of  the  questioner  brightened  almost  into  a 
smile :  biu  he  turned  his  face  away  and  requested  her  to 
proceed.  Joan  had  reached  that  part  of  her  history 
which  is  already  known  to  the  reader.  In  language,  as 
glowing  as  her  own  thoughts,  she  described  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  seraph — the  whispered  voices,  and  the  sacred 
banner.  As  she  proceeded,  her  form  became  mors 
erect ;  her  eye  brightened,  and  the  rich  blood  seemed 
melting  through  her  cheek;  while  her  voice  became 
more  deep-toned  and  musical  in  its  inflections.  By  de- 
grees, she  ceased  to  describe,  and  her  lofty  language 
breathed  only  of  glowing  hiapt%  and  prophecies  oi  delive- 
rance to  France.  In  the  energy  of  her  feelings,  she  had 
risen  and  stood,  with  the  light  streaming  full  on  her  radi- 
ant face,  like  a  Priestess  suddenly  inspired.  The  young 
man  gazed  upon  her  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  his 
eye  flashed  back  the  brightness  of  hers,  and  he  seemed 
transported  to  enthusiasm  by  her  eloquence;  but  sud- 
denly, a  painful  thought  seemed  to  flash  across  his  mind. 
He  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  leaned  back  in 
the  couch,  lost  in  reflection.  She  was  still  speaking, 
when  he  reached  forth  his  hand  and  took  hers.  She 
obeyed  the  impulse,  and  seated  herself  in  silence,  aston- 
bhed  at  the  change  in  his  countenance.  Holding  her 
hand  respectfully  in  his,  he  earnestly  expostulated 
against  her  project  of  joining  the  army.  He  pointed  out 
the  privations  and  hardships  to  which  she  would  be  ex- 
posed, and  reminded  her  of  the  probable  overthrow  of 
all  her  aspiring  hopes.  He  spoke  of  imprisonment,  and 
even  death,  as  the  possible  result  of  an  undertaking  so 
uncommon.  She  answered  calmly,  that  she  had  reflected 
on  all  the  difficulties  of  her  project,  but  that  she  dared 
not  disobey  the  Divine  will.  A  crimson  flush  passed 
over  the  youtli's  face ;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
hinted  at  the  chance  of  insult  which  might  await  her 
from  the  rude  soldiery.  She  made  no  reply,  but  raised 
her  flashing  eyes  to  his,  and  touched  the  haft  of  a  dagger 
thrust  through  an  opening  in  her  bodice,  with  a  smile  of 
stern  defiance. 

When  convinced  that  all  opposition  would  bein  vain,th9 
youth  seemed  seriously  distressed.  He  arose,  and  paced 
the  room  with  a  disturbed  air ;  once  he  stopped  before 
her  as  if  about  to  urge  some  argument  which  he  had 
not  yet  used,  and  then  pursued  his  walk  without  speak- 
ing. At  length  she  calmly  requested  him,  as  one  ap- 
pointed by  Heaven,  to  inform  her  of  some  means  by 
which  she  might  obtain  an  interview  with  the  King  of 
France.  He  did  not  answer  directly,  but  requested  her 
to  come  to  the  chateau  on  the  next  night,  and  promised 
to  reflect,  in  the  interval,  on  the  best  means  of  aiding  her 
project. 
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After  Joan  had  left  die  room,  the  yoath  flun^  himself 
on  the  coach  in  deep  agitation ;  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  he  groaned  aloud,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  known  more 
of  her  before  I  consented  to  this  cruel — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly— started  to  his  feet,  and  again 
commenced  pacing  the  room,  now  and  then  stopping  to 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 

''It  is  too  late  even  for  me  to  interfere,"  he  muttered* 
"  Well,  let  events  take  their  course ;  I  will  be  guiltless, 
at  least,  of  leading  her  into  danger^— to  the  army !  No, 
no !  I  would  not  have  it  proceed  to  that — *'  muttering 
these  disjointed  expressions,  he  again  flung  himself  on 
the  couch  and  gradually  sunk  into  a  more  pleasant  train 
of  thoughts. 

The  next  night  Joan  was  punctual  to  her  appointment ; 
tlie  sttb.ject  of  her  anxiety  was  lightly  touched  upon,  and 
the  day  of  her  departure  for  the  coiut,  spoken  of  as  at 
some  distant  period.  After  this,  the  conversation  took 
a  more  general  turn.  The  youth  was  gay  and  cheerful; 
he  evidently^strove  to  win  her  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
exciting  theme  which  had  occupied  their  time  on  the 
previous  night.  His  effort  was  successful ;  her  haughty 
reserve  gradually  died  away ;  she  answered  his  questions 
with  frank  and  fearless  confidence,  and,  for  a  time,  yield* 
ed  herself  to  the  influence  of  his  brilliant  spirits.  She 
was  too  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  society,  to  feel  that 
there  would  any  thing  wrong  in  thus  privately  visiting 
cme  whose  vary  name  she  was  ignorant  of,  and,  even  if 
she  had  been  better  informed,  she  would  have  silenced 
every  doubt,  by  placing  the  commands  of  that  Heavenly 
voice  which  had  directed  her  to  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
man  before  her.  It  was  late  when  the  maid  retired  to 
her  loft  that  night.  Another  appointment  had  been 
made  and  was  kept— -another,  and  another,  and  then 
Joan  d'  Arc  retomed  no  more  to  her  humble  duties  at 
the  hostelry. 

Two  weeks  had  passed,  and' Joan  d'  Arc  was  seated 
in  the  Italian's  howet^nom,  by  the  same  silken  couch 
whereon  sha  had  first  seen  the  man  who  was  to  be  the 
worker  of  her  destiny.  The  dress  of  her  servitude  had 
been  abandoned,  and  her  superb  form  was  vested  in  a 
robe  of  deep  crimson  velvet,  lined  and  faced  with  sable ; 
it  was  open  at  the  bosom,  exposing  an  inner  robe  of  rose- 
colored  silk,  and  beneath  that,  another  of  the  finest  linen, 
edged  with  narrow  point  lace.  Her  hair,  which  had 
formerly  been  drawn  back  from  her  face  with  such  bold 
and  striking  effect,  was  now  parted  in  two  glossy  waves 
over  her  forehead,  and  confined  by  a  scarlet  fillet  to  the 
beck  of  her  head ;  whence  it  fell  in  a  shower  of  raven 
tresses  down  her  back.  There  was  a  soft  and  contented 
expression  in  her  eyes,  formeriy  so  wildly  brilliant,  and 
looks  of  domestic  happiness  brooding  in  every  beautiful 
feature,  as  she  sat,  drooping  gently  forward—her  hand 
resting  in  the  palm  of  the  stranger's,  and  her  breatli 
floating  over  his  cheek  while  she  watched  his  slumbers. 
It  was  nearly  dark ;  yet  there  was  no  light  in  the  room, 
save  that  which  came  from  the  ever-burning  censer, 
where  it  remained,  like  a  great  pearl,  illuminated  at  the 
heart,  welling  out  a  perpetual  cloud  of  incense.  On  the 
maible  slab  where  it  stood,  fruit  and  wines,  in  chrystal 
goblets,  were  crowded  together,  and  lay  glowing  in  the 


mingled  light  and  vapor,  with  a  look  of  luxurious  profu- 
sion. A  lute  lay  on  the  floor,  just  where  it  had  dropped 
from  the  hand  of  the  sleeper;  fresh  flowers  were  scat- 
tered about,  and  the  dim  light  was  barely  sufficient  to 
melt  the  surrounding  objects  into  one  grand  and  mellow 
picture  of  domestic  comfort.  Joan  had  twice  bent  her 
cheek  to  that  of  the  sleeper,  when  he  awoke  and  smiled 
kindly  upon  her. 

"  What,  watching  yet  f "  he  said,  rising  and  drawing 
her  to  his  side, "  I  have  just  been  dreaming,  Joan." 

She  smiled,  and  asked  the  subject  of  his  dream ;  but 
before  he  could  answer,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  jester  presented  himself.  He  whispered  a  word 
in  his  master's  ear.  A  rush  of  blood  to  bis  face  and  a 
hasty  exclamation,  betrayed  that  the  message  was  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  one  to  the  young  man,  who  abruptly 
followed  his  servant  from  the  room.  When  they  reached 
the  hall,  he  turned  impatiently  and  exclaimed,  "  What 
—directly— to-night,"  said  the  messenger. 

'*  Even  so ;  two  whole  weeks  have  passed,  and  the 
troops  are  impatient  for  orders.  The  Count  Dimois 
would  have  written,  but  knew  not  that  a  messenger 
would  find-" 

'*  Enough,  enough !  I  will  but  take  leave  of  her,  and 
then  to  the  road  forthwith." 

"  With  submission,  let  me  entreat  that  there  be  no 
delay.  I  will  remain  behind  and  prepare  her  for  this 
absence," 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well,  but  mark  me ;  persuade 
her  to  remain  here  till  my  return,  which  shall  be  within 
the  week.  Say  nothing  to  inflame  her  mind.  See  that 
every  thing  is  provided  for  her  comfort,  and  foUow  me 
by  day-break."  While  giving  these  has^  directions,  the 
young  man  was  changing  his  clothes  for  the  coarse  dis- 
guise which  the  jester  hod  brought  for  him.  This  per- 
sonage accompanied  him  to  his  horse,  and  held  the 
stirrup  while  he  mounted.  The  youth  rode  forward  a 
few  paces,  then,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  beckoned  the 
jester  to  him.  "  Remember,"  he  said,  "  give  her  no 
hint  of  my  state  or  condition,  and  on  thy  life,  proceed 
not  another  step  in  thy  dastardly  plotting !" 

The  jester  promised  obedience,  and  returned  to  the 
hall,  muttering,  "Nay,  nay,  my  sapient  master,  thy 
whining  fondness  shall  mar  no  plot  of  mine.  The  dam- 
sel must  fulfil  her  destiny." 

Joan  hod  been  waiting  the  return  of  her  companion  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  the  jester  entered  the  apart- 
ment and  informed  her  that  ho  had  left  the  chateau. 
She  tinmed  deadly  pale  and  sallied  back  with  a  faint 
feeling,  the  first  she  had  ever  known ;  but  instantly  re- 
covering herself,  she  turned  to  the  jester  and  asked  if  hia 
master  would  soon  return. 

"  Perhaps,  never,"  he  replied,  solemnly.  "  France  is 
bleeding  in  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant,  and  it  ia.  not  meet  that 
the  high  and  the  brave  should  remain  in  supine  ease. 
The  summons  was  sent,  and  my  master  dared  not  diso- 
bey." 

The  eye  of  the  maid  kindled ;  thoughts  that  had  almost 
slumbered,  blazed  anew  in  her  breast ;  she  raised  her 
brow  with  a  haughty  confidence,  and  said«- 
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I  am  rBady--wa9  no  mcssa^  sent  to  me  1     Did  he 
leave  mme  1" 

**  Yes,  my  master  left  this  message.  *  Tell  her/  he 
said  *  to  depart  forthwith  for  Vancoiileurs ;  to  present 
herself  before  Bondricourt,  the  governor,  and  to  give  him 
the  token  she  wots  of.  Tell  her  to  request  tho  governor 
to  provide  her  an  escort  to  Chinon,  and  to  proclaim  her 
mission  in  each  town  on  her  way  thither,  and  when  ar- 
rived, to  demand  an  interview  with  the  King  of  France. 
After  that,  we  shall  meet  again.* " 

Joan  motioned  with  her  hand,  and  the  jester  withdrew. 
In  a  few  moments  she  joined  him  in  the  hall,  habited 
only  in  the  simple  vestments  of  her  servitude.  She  com- 
manded that  horses  should  be  provided  for  a  journey,  and 
before  midnight,  had  taken  the  second  great  step  in  her 
remazkable  career. 

To  be  continued. 
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OR,  SKSTCHK8  OF  SCKKES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  WEST. 
BT  TRK  ADTHOR  OF  "  UAFITTE,"  "  BURTON,"  "CAPTAIN  KYD,"  ETC. 

The  plantations  between  Vicksburg  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington, are  nearly  altogether  new,  with  rude  dwellings 
upon  them;  indeed,  there  is  no  planter's  house  above 
Vicksbui^  of  a  better  appearanco  than  common  farm* 
houses.  There  are  two  or  three  one  stovy  high,  painted 
white,  and  one  or  two  with  galleries,  but  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg,  there  are  not,  except  at  the 
half  a  dozen  small  towns  on  the  river,  two  comfortable 
or  neat-looking  dwelling-houses.  Lake  Providence,  which 
we  passed  to-day,  is  a  pleasant  village,  built  on  one 
street  running  parallel  with  tho  river.  The  plantations 
in  this  neighborhood  are  valuable,  and  the  planters 
w€^thy.  Princeton,  about  thirty  miles  above  Lake 
Providence,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  two 
hundred  and  twen^  miles  above  Natchez,  is  a  village 
about  the  same  size  as  Providence,  consisting  of  a  single 
street  laid  out  on  the  bank,  the  buildings  facing  the 
river.  At  this  landing,  and  at  Lake  Providence,  we 
amM  a  few  flat  boats  fastened  to  the  shore,  but  no  steam- 
boats. The  traveller  seldom  sees  steamboats  on  the 
Mississippi,  unless  under  weigh.  At  every  landing,  how- 
erver,  insignificant  flat  boats  are  to  be  seen  loading,  giv- 
ing employment  to  one  or  two  stores,  and  keeping  busi- 
ness, at  least,  alive.  Near  Princeton,  a  steamboat  pass- 
ed tts,  and  although  it  was  not  two  thirds  across  the 
river,  we  were  unaUe  to  read  its  name,  painted  in  large 
letters  on  the  wheel-house,  without  a  spy-glass.  This 
fact  win  give  the  northerner  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of 
this  great  river.  Shortly  afterwards  an  ''ark"  floated 
by.  This  Tessel  differs  from  the  flatpboat,  koel-boat  and 
broad-horn,  in  its  construction.  A  solid  oblong  raft  of 
timber,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  fifty  or  sixty  long,  is  the 
ground-work.  On  one  end  c^  it,  is  erected  of  rough 
boards,  a  sort  of  covered  pen,  for  cattle  and  fowls.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  rude  enclosure,  roofed  like  a  house, 
often  containing  a  chinuioy,  and  in  which  the  family  live. 

If  a  &nner  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsbunr  or  Cin- 
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cinnati,  sees  a  piece  of  land  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  in 
one  of  his  boating  expeditions,  which  pleases  him,  he 
returns  home,  sells  out,  builds  an  ark,  embarks  with  his 
family,  and  committing  himself  to  the  waves,  after  a 
voyage  of  five  or  six  weeks,  arrives  at  his  new  home, 
ties  his  ark  to  a  tree,  removes  his  house,  stock  and  family 
to  dry  land,  commences  chopping  down  the  forest,  opens 
a  wood-yai-d,  becomes  thrifty,  buys  negroes,  grows  rich, 
and  is  at  last  a  planter.  Many  of  the  first  families  in 
the  south-western  country,  after  travelling  to  Pittsburg 
from  the  Atlantic  cities,  have  committed  themselves  to 
an  ark,  and  so  come  to  this  country.  We  have  passed 
two  of  these  floating  houses  to-day.  On  the  last  one, 
was  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  an  equally  ancient 
female,  comfortably  clothed  in  coarse  materials,  sunning 
themselves,  and  smoking  their  pipes,  in  the  low  space 
left  on  the  bottom  of  the  ark  between  the  dwelling  and 
the  stock-pen.  A  middle-aged  stout  yeoman  in  a  long- 
tailed  blue  jean  coat,  and  snuff-^olored  trowsers,  was 
standing  barehead  at  the  long  paddle  whieh  served  as  a 
helm,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hair  as  he  stared  at  our 
passing  boat.  Two  women  in  caps,  and  coarse,  but  tidy 
gowns,  were  seated  near  him  on  the  top  of  the  dwelling 
(which  was  the  upper  deck  of  the  ark)  knitting.  Half 
a  dozen  white-headed  urchins  (  Mem :  all  country  urchins 
are  white-headed,)  were  crowded  in  a  low  door,  straining 
their  eyes  at  the  grand  steamboat,  and  three  or  four  large 
dogs,  equally  curious,  were  gazing  at  us  from  tlie  top  of 
tho  cowpen.  A  fire  burned  on  the  bottom  of  the  aik, 
between  the  two  habitable  divisions;  the  hearth  was  a 
rude  pile  of  bricks,  with  an  old  stove>pipe  for  chimney. 
The  pot  was  boiling,  and  a  third  female  was  preparing 
the  evening  meal.  Two  strapping  fellows  in  their  shirts 
sleeves,  working  mechanically,  but  idly,  at  an  oar,  two 
or  three  chickens,  and  a  proud  cock  strutting  about,  a 
lamb,  which  appeared  licensed  to  stray  from  the  pen,  as 
a  pet,  the  head  of  a  good-natured  looking  cow  protruding 
from  a  window,  completed  the  whole.  It  was  altogether 
so  pretty  a  picture  of  domestic  hsqipiness,  that  I  could 
not  help  looking  upon  it  with  feelings  of  envy. 

The  flat-boat  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  cooitruetion  to 
the  ark,  which  is  the  most  primitive  mode  of  navigation. 
The  flatpboat  is  nrnde  to  convey  freight.  It  is  a  covered 
shed,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  bottom  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  it,  and  impervious  to  water.  This  shed 
is  covered  by  a  double  layer  of  boards,  laid  so  as  to  be 
water-tight,  and  bent  over  a  ridge  pole,  running  through 
the  centre  from  stem  to  stem,  so  as  to  form  a  curve  sn^ 
ficient  to  shed  rain.  A  portion  of  the  boat  at  the  bows, 
which  are  square,  is  set  off  for  a  caboose  and  sleejnng^ 
place  fcHT  the  hands,  of  which  there  are  usually  from  four 
to  six.  The  remainder  is  filled  with  freight.  Some  of 
these  boats  will  cany  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  bar- 
reb  of  flour;  when  light,  they  draw  hut  six  or  eight 
inches,  but  when  loaded,  two  feet  and  a  half.  Some  of 
them  are  laden  altogether  widi  flour,  others  with  horses, 
others  with  sheep,  or  pork,  alive,  and  in  bairab,  fowls, 
cattle,  and  produce  of  all  kinds ;  some  are  even  freighted 
with  negroes,  purchased  in  Virginia,  and  embarked  at 
Guyandotte  on  the  Ohio.  When  flat-boats  are  unladen 
of  their  freight,  they  are  sold  for  what  they  will  bring. 
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which  u  from  twwty  to  sixty  dollars,  and  the  owners 
return  home  for  ten  dollars  on  a  steamboat.     Keel-boats 
are  not  so  commcmly  seen  now,  as  formerly.     They  are 
in  number,  about  as  one  to  ten,  compared  with  flat-boats. 
They  are  of  similar  construction  to  the  freighting  canal- 
boats,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes.     They  are  some- 
times assisted  in  descending  the  river,  by  a  square-sail, 
and  altogether,  cut  a  better  figure  than  the  ark  or  flat- 
boat.     Before  the  introduction  of  steamboats,  the  keel- 
boat  was  the  sole  medium  of  river  commerce.     Lea\'ing 
it  to  freight  in  New  Orleans,  and  re-looding  with  pur- 
chased articles  (both  comforts  and  luxuries)  it  was  pro- 
pelled up  the  Mississippi,  with  great  labor,  by  poleing 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  laying  to  every  night. 
A  voyage  from  Pittsbui^^  to  New  Orleans,  at  that  period, 
often  consumed  five  months.     It  can  now  be  made  in 
thirty  days.     The  keel-boats  are  now  disposed  of  with 
its  cargo,  at  New  Orleans,  being  in  great  demand  as 
oyster^barges,  for  which,  with  some  change,  they  are  ad- 
mirably fitted.     The  broad-horn  is  only  a  larger  and 
squarer  species  of  flat-boat.     The  river  has  been  very 
rough  all  the  afternoon,  and  at  this  time,  a  gale  is  blow- 
ing, in  which,  at  sea,  I  should  I'un  under  close-reef  top- 
sails.    There  is  considerable  motion  to  the  boat,  and  two 
or  three  fresh  water  passengers  are  complaining  of  feel- 
ing a  slight  degree  of  sea-sickness!    Sea-sickness  on  the 
Mississippi,  five  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth !     Nev- 
ertheless, the  boat  rocks,  the  joints  of  the  cabin  creak, 
the  lamps  swing  firom  side  to  side,  ihe  wind  wars,  and 
the  waves  show  white  caps,  and  we  arc  in  the  midst  of  a 
regular  gale  of  wind.     The  surface  of  the  country  through 
which  we  are  sailing,  is,  for  a  hundred  miles,  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  wind  sweeps 
over  it  as  it  would  over  a  sea.     The  only  alternative  a 
boat  has,  when  caught,  is  to  drive  before  it  as  far  as  the 
course  of  the  river  wiU  allow,  tie  to  the  shore,  or  lay  to, 
and  drift.     This  last  method  is  dangerous,  if  the  boat  is 
light  in  fireight,  as  all  western  steamboats  are  double- 
deckers,  they  expose  a  high  and  broad  surfece  to  the 
wind,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  upset.     This  happened 
to  a  boat  two  or  three  years  ago,  while  lying  to ;  it  was 
struck  abeam,  and  turned  completely  upside  down.     To 
run  in  shore  in  a  high  wind,  is  still  moro  dangerous,  as 
few  places  can  be  foond  where  trees  do  not  overhang  the 
water.     These  trees  are  constantly  ^ling,  and  threaten, 
by  falling  upon  the  boat,  greater  danger  than  the  hurri- 
cane !     In  1835, 1  was  ascending  the  river  in  the  steamer 
Black  Hawk,  when,  as  we  were  running  close  to  the 
shore,  a  laige  cotton-tree  fell  across  the  boat,  cutting 
through  the  upper  to  the  main  deck,  wounding  three 
men,  and  doing  great  injury  to  the  boat.     Similar  acci- 
dents have  happened  to  other  boats.     Steamers  are  con- 
stantly running,  and  trees  hourly  falling,  and  it  is  won- 
derful so  few  accidents  of  this  kind  happen. 

As  there  is  no  safety  in  lying  to,  as  running  before  the 
wind  is  not  always  possible,  and  running  ashore  still 
more  dangerous,  what  shall  be  dono?  may  bo  asked. 
The  only  thing  I  can  suggest,  is  to  trust  to  fortune  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  as  we  do  when  we  think  of  the  boilers 
burstiqg. 

Another  man  hat  just  fiUlen  ovcriKMird  and  drowned. 


He  was  drm^-ing  water  with  the  bucket,  which  pulled, 
him,  (as  the  boat  was  moving  rapidly,)  ofl'into  the  water, 
there  being  no  railing  to  prevent  his  falling.  The  cry 
was  raised,  the  engine  stopped,  the  boat  let  down,  and 
with  two  men,  put  ofi*  after  him.  By  this  time  the  poor 
fellow  was  a  hundred  yards  a-stcm,  tbe  wind  was  high, 
and  we  were  going  dead  before  it.  From  the  hurricane 
deck,  I  once  saw  him  raise  his  arm  above  water,  and 
then  his  hot,  dancing  upon  the  waves,  was  only  visible. 
This  was  picked  up,  and  the  boat  at  length  returned 
without  him,  and  we  were  once  more  under  weigh.  As 
.  the  bell  rung  to  start  again,  the  bell  rung  for  tea,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  passengers  were  too  busy  taking  care 
j  of  themselves  to  tliink  of  any  body  else,  particulariy  of  a 
I  fellow  just  drowned.  He  was  a  deck  passenger,  and  a 
German.  Three  hundred  silver  doUart  tcere  tied 
around  hia  waist  in  a  sash,  which  sunk  him  at  once. 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  gone !  and  his  struggle  for  a  miseroble 
existence  in  this  world,  is  over.  There  should  be  a  law 
to  protect  the  lives  of  steamboat  passengers,  and  regu- 
late the  safety  of  steamboats.  Both  of  the  accidents 
which  have  happened,  might  have  been  prevented  by  a 
railing. 

A  half  hour  after  leaving  Rodney,  which  presented  a 
very  pretty  appearance  from  the  river  as  we  sailed  aTv-ay 
I  from  it,  we  were  once  more  winding  between  the  level 
'  shores,  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  Missis- 
!  sippi ;  the  forests  immediately  bordering  the  river,  prin- 
I  cipaUy  of  the  cotton-wood  tree,  which  possesses  no  beauty 
I  of  form,  although  its  foliage  is  dense,  and  at  this  time,  of 
,  a  delicate  green  color.     Our  steamer  run  close  into  the 
;  land,  crossing  from  point  to  point,  to  keep  the  convex 
'  side  of  the  bends,  as  all  boats  do  on  ascending  this  river. 
In  descending,  they  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
move  with  a  velocity  twice  as  great  as  in  the  ascent. 
We  passed  some  fine  cotton  plantations,  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  a  portion  of  the  forest.     There  was  an 
I  air  of  substantiol  comfort  in  the  well-built  villages  or 
quarters  for   the   negroes,  the   lai^  **  gin "  and  neat 
dwelling-houses  of  many !  but  for  one  well-ordered  plan- 
tation, we  passed  five  which  were  as  crude  as  log-cabins, 
fields    filled   with  stumps    and    scathed  trees,  ragged 
negroes,  ill-clothed,  and  sickly-looking  men  and  slattern 
women  could  moke  them.  I  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  one  planter's  residence,  the  prettiest  for  fifty 
miles  above  Natchez.     The  front  was  formed  of  two  neat 
white  cottages  with  piazzas,  and  separated  by  an  open 
space  of  about  ten  yards,  and  connected  by  a  paved  walk. 
From  the  rear  of  both  cottages  a  lino  of  rooms  extended 
seventy  feet  back,  which  were  occupied  by  the  servants, 
and  as  dairies,  granaries,  carriage-houses,  stables,  etc. 
The  dwelling  and  out-houses  formed  nearly  four  sides  of 
a  square  area ;  all  the  doors  opening  into  it.     It  was 
constructed  nearly  on  the  plan  of  Prince  Murat's  Italian 
villa,  near  Boi-dentoftTi,  and  is,  I  think,  the  model  of  a 
planter's  house.     A  young  gentleman  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  his 
legs  thrown  over  the  balustrade,  with  a  fine  large  dog 
dozing  beside  him,  was  enjoying  his  after-dinner  ease  on 
the  (rallciy,  while  near  him,  with  his  chair  tipped  back 
against  the  side  of  the  house,  his  feet  upon  its  rounds, 
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and  also  smokin^i  sat  very  much  at  his  ease,  a  stout, 

•  •    • 

rau^h»looking^  man*  whom  I  set  dovm  for  the  overseer  or 
**  factor,"  as  Madame  Trollope  U  pleased  to  christen 
them.  The  sun  was  warm — ^it  was  after  dinner — the 
sm<^e  curled  lazily  over  their  heads^-the  dog  was  asleep 
—no  one  was  moving  about,  and  altogether,  there  was 
an  air  af  -JVIississippian  ease  and  comfort  in  the  scene, 
which  was  remarkably  characteristic ;  an  indolent  female 
slave  coming  out  to  hand  her  master  a  glass  of  water 
upon  »  small  waiter  as  wo  were  going  past,  completed 
the  picture. 

We  have  passed  several  steamboats  to-day,  some 
laden  with  cotton,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  the 
bales  piled  up  so  high  on  the  guards,  that  the  boats  were 
almoat  entirely  hid ;  the  whole  mass  presenting  a  shape 
that  cballenees  comparison,  resembling  a  steamboat  as 
much  as  a  cloud  resembles  a  camel  or  a  whale. 

About  an  hour  ago  I  was  standing  on  the  forward  deck, 
about  to  level  my  rifle  at  a  duck  seated  upon  the  water, 
a  good  long  shot  a-head,  when  some  one  cried  out,  a  man 
overboard.     We  hastened  aft,  but  he  had  sunk,  and  the 
boat  was  not  sto|)ped ;  perhaps  not  twenty  out  of  two 
hundred  deck  and  cabin  passengers,  knew  the  circum- 
stance, and  in  five  minutes  it  was  entirely  forgotten.     He 
was  a  deck  passenger,   without  name  or  friend.     In 
endeavoring  to  get  forward,  he  had  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  offf  not  over  the  g^rds,  for  there  is  no  balustrade 
fitmi  stem  to  stem  of  the  lower  guard ;  if  there  had  been, 
the  poor  fellow  might  have  still  been  safe  on  board. 
"  By  Geoige,"  said  one  of  the  hands,  renewing  his  quid, 
"  Dutchmen  and  sojers  are  alinnys  tumbling  overboard. 
I  was  one  time  on  a  steamer,  and  we  had  half  a  regiment 
of  sojers  aboard.     Well,  such  Jonny  Raws  you  never 
seen.     Drunk  all  the  time,  on'  when  they  wa'nt  drunk, 
fighting.     The  first  day,  eighteen  of  *um  fell  overboard, 
and  not  one  sinner  of  'um  was  drowned,  sink  'um ;  they 
had  so  much  liquor  abooi-d,  no  water  could  get  in.     The 
next  day,  twenty  more  tumbled  pitch  !  into  the  water 
like  so  many  clumsy  alligators,  and  only  one  o'  them  was 
drowned ;  and  that  was  cause  as  how  he  hadn't  got  his 
morning'  grog  in  his  skin,  seeing  *twas  just  at  daybreak. 
But  by  Golly,  I  never  knowed  a  Dutchman  fall  overboard 
yet,  that  want  druwncd  dead  as  a  herring."     This  was 
the  only  commentary  I  heard  upon  this  accident. 

Wo  arrived  at  Grand  Gulf  about  two  hours  before  sun- 
set. The  appearance  of  this  place  from  the  river,  as  it 
IS  approached  from  the  south,  is  extremely  picturesque, 
if  not  romantic.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  something 
more  than  a  mile  square,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
verdant  hills,  finely  wooded.  It  is  a  place  of  great  business, 
and  in  five  years,  from  an  unimportant  landing-place,  it 
has  arisen  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  Natchez.  This  town 
is  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  already 
exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  commercial  and 
financial  afiairs  of  the  state.  The  community  is  wealthy 
and  intelligent,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  not 
behind  any  town  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  A  rail-road 
will  soon  connect  it  with  Port  Gibson,  and  an  extensive 
cotton  region.  When  this  medium  of  communication  is 
completed,  its  commercial  facilities  will  be  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  place  above  New  Orleans.     Natchez,  Grand 


Gulf  and  Vicksbur^^,  all  three  are  at  present  facilitating 
the  intercourse  with  their    markets    from  the  cotton 
regions  in  their  vicinities.     Three  years  ago,  a  railroad 
I  was  a  chimera  not  to  be  thought  of  here.     Now,  with 
the  Nashville  and  New  Orleans  road,  there  are  seven 
constructing  in  the  State.     At  the  landing,  the  steamer 
Rocky  Mountain  was  unlading  railroad  can  and  iron 
tracks.     Tho  whole  front  street  was  stirring  with  busy 
people,  and  cvciy  thing  wore  an  appearance  of  pros- 
perity.    The  town  of  Grand  Gulf,  like  most  of  those  on 
the  Mississippi,  dbplays  an  assemUagc  of  white  painted 
stores  fronting  tlie  river,  and  a  collection  of  dwelling* 
scattered  over  an  ai'ea  back.     The  stores  are  generally 
two  stories  high,  with  square  fronts,  so  as  to  give  them, 
when  viewed  from  the  river,  tlie  appearance  of  ha>'ing 
flat  roofs ;  the  houses  are  in  cottage  form,  painted  white, 
with  little  ornamental  yards  and  vegetable-gardens  around 
them.     The  population  of  Grand  Gulf  is  less  than  one 
thousand. 


Original. 
THE   FLOWER  OF    INNOCENCE; 

HXCSTOKIA     CERULXA. 
BT  MRS.  8KBA  SMITH. 

Therx  is  a  flower,  a  simple  thing — 

But  dear,  most  dear  to  me— 
And  midst  a  thousand  gayer  flowers, 

That  fairest  still  will  be. 
It  dots  tlie  ground  with  star-like  gems 

About  my  place  of  birth — 
And  there,  where'er  the  sod  is  green, 

'Tis  smiling  from  the  earth. 
It  comes  when  wakes  the  pleasant  springs— 

When  first  tho  earth  is  green — 
Four  white,  or  pale  blue  leaves  it  hath, 

With  yellow  heart  between. 
It  loves  to  deck  tho  grassy  bank, 

That  slopes  a-down  the  brook ; 
For  there,  it  takes  a  deeper  blue, 

And  there,  a  gayer  look. 
But  when  it  grows  on  sod  exposed. 

Its  leaves  are  small  and  while — 
As  if  the  modest  flower  grew  pale 

Amidst  the  glare  of  light. 
It  grows  about  a  heap  of  stones, 

For  there  the  dew  will  stay — 
It  springs  beside  the  dusty  rood. 

Where  children  are  at  play. 
Yes,  every  where  about  the  fields. 

Is  seen  the  pretty  thing— 
And  always  shall  I  think  of  it, 

When  wakes  the  smiliag  spring. 
And  now,  though  I  may  see  it  not, 
When  spring-time  is  at  hand— 
I  bless  thee,  loved,  and  natal  flower. 

E'en  from  a  distant  strand. 
We  call  thee  Innocence,  sweet  gem. 

And  well  it  thee  beseems, 
For  thou  wilt  ever  cherished  be, 
With  childhood's  unless  dreams. 
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Orif  Inal. 
HEROINES   OF    SACRED    HISTORY. 

HEROISM  OF  JEHOSHEBA. 

**  As  for  my  people,  children  art  their  opprestorSi  and  women 
rule  over  them." — tax.  3,  IS. 

IVIait  calls  himself  the  Lord  of  Creation ;  yet,  power* 
less  and  fragile  as  woman  may  appear,  she  hath  ever 
borne  equal  sway  'vi'ith  him  over  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

In  my  former  numbers,  we  have  seen  how  efficient  was 
woman  in  saving,  or  shielding  her  country  or  friends. 
In  the  present  number,  another  heroic  female  will  be 
displayed — but  this  picture  y/nW  require  darker  shades, 
for,  at  her  side  are  two  others,  who,  instead  of  being,  as 
designed  by  God,  "  helpers  meet  for  man,"  were  his 
ruthless  destrovers. 

At  the  period  of  my  story,  Judea  was  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  Israel  and  Judah.  Each  kingdom  saw  iuelf 
under  the  despotic  sway  of  a  woman.  Jezebel  reigned 
in  Israel,  and  Athaliah,  her  daughter,  in  Judah — both 
women  of  lawless  passions  and  haughty  spirit,  and, 
withal,  idolatrous  worshippers  of  Baal  and  Astaroth. 

These  were  only  queens  dowager^-for,  Jorain,  the  son 
of  Jezebel,  was  sovereign  of  Samaria,  and  Athaliali's 
son,  Ahaziah,  governed  Jerusalem.  Being  much  engaged 
in  wars  with  Edom  and  Syria,  their  country  was  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  fierce  and  cmel  women. 
They  were  universally  detested  ;  but,  the  people,  know- 
ing there  was  no  redress,  submitted  in  silence.  Jezebel's  | 
persecution  of  the  holy  prophet  Elijah,  after  his  signal  | 
defeat  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  is  well  known.  "  So  let 
the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also !"  said  Jezebel  to  [ 
Elijah,  by  a  messenger,  "  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the 
life  of  one  of  the  prophets  thou  hast  slain,  by  to-morrow 
mombg !"  Elijah  fled  into  the  wilderness,  and  threw 
himself  down  beneath  a  juniper  tree,  where  he  prayed 
to  die,  rather  than  to  live  under  the  sway  of  that  cruel 
woman.  Her  wicked  and  unjust  conduct  towards  Na- 
both,  united  all  classes  against  her,  and  accelerated  her 
doom. 

Naboth    possessed    a  vineyard,     which  joined    the 
grounds  belonging  to  one  of   Ahab's  palaces,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Jezrcel.      This   vineyard   Ababj 
offered  to  buy,  that  he  might  make  it  an  herb-garden ; ! 
but,  Naboth,  un^villing  to  sell,  refused.    Ahab  persisted : , 
Naboth  continued  firm,  telling  the  king  it  was  contrary  to 
law  to  sell  his  land,  as  it  was  said  in  Leviticus,  "  The 
land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine." 
Ahab  was  not  used  to  disappointment— <md,  being  a 
weak  man,  it  preyed  upon  him  until  he  was  quite  ill. 
His  wife,  Jezebel,  sought  him  while  lying  in  this  mood 
upon  his  bed.     "  Why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad,  Ahab,"  she 
•aid ;  "  why  eatest  thou  not  ?" 

"  I  am  sore  vexed,"  he  answered  sullenly.     "  I  have 
asked  Naboth  for  his  vineyard,  and  he  refuses,  because, , 
forsooth,  he  ^all  not  sell  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers."  ! 

Jezebel  gazed  upon    him   with    the    utmost  scorn.  > 
"  What !   art  thou  the  ruler  of   Israel,  or  is  Naboth !" 
■he  said.     "  Arise !  eat  bread  and  be  merry— I  will  give 
thee  the  vineyard  of  this  insolent  Naboth."  Jezebel  swept 
haughtily  out  of  the  room  to  execute  her  cruel  orders. 


That  day  she  caused  a  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  becanse 
wrong  had  been  done  in  the  city,  which  needed  punish- 
ment. Naboth  was  then  brought  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple, accused  by  two  of  the  hirelings  of  Jezebel,  of  blas- 
pheming God  and  the  king.  He  was,  of  course,  con- 
victed, and  carried  without  the  city  and  stoned  to  death. 
Ahab  took  possession  of  the  land  of  the  murdered  Nar 
both. 

Grod  sent  Elijah  to  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  to  reproach 
them  for  their  ^ckedness,  and  uttered  prophecies  of 
their  downfall,  which,  we  shall  see,  were  afterwards  ful- 
filled. 

Upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  land  of  Syria,  stood  an 
ancient  roan,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  apparently  resting 
after  a  toilsome  march.  Ho  wore  a  mantle  of  goats'  skin, 
while  a  long  white  beaixl  fell  down  to  the  leathern  girdle 
which  bound  his  waist.  He  gazed  sadly  upon  the  scene 
which  lay  stretched  out  beneath  him ;  although,  it  waa 
lovely  enough  to  raise  a  smile  of  admiration  from  even 
him,  anchorite  as  he  was.  He  stood  upon  one  of  a 
large  circle  of  hills,  bearing  every  hue  and  altitude,  and 
enclosing  a  vast  plain,  watered  by  the  two  lucid  streams, 
Abana  and  Pai-phar,  and  bearing  in  its  centre  a  large  and 
glorious  city.  It  wa^  Damascus,  which  reposed  upon 
the  centre  of  the  green  plain,  like  a  snowy  water-lily, 
wafted  upon  its  verdant  leaves.  Temples  and  palaces 
of  marble  and  ivory,  adorned  with  gleaming  gold,  arose 
within  its  walls,  and  were  reflected  in  the  brilliant  stream 
below.  Towards  this  city  was  Elisha,  the  prophet,  sent, 
to  fulfil  the  mission  of  God. 

"  Oh,  Damascus !"  he  said,  sadly,  "  beautiful  art  thou 
to  behold ;  but,  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  sword,  which 
shall  bring  my  country  low.  Alas !  Israel  is  ripe  for 
punishment,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  staid.*' 
A  young  man  ai'ose  from  beneath  an  olive  tree,  where  he 
had  been  reposing,  and  approached  the  prophet.  "  My 
son,"  said  Elisha,  "  thou  seest  before  thee  Damascus,  the 
city  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syiia.  Here  I  am  sent  to 
anoint  Hazael  king,  that  he  may  be  God's  avenger  upon 
Israel,  who  worship  Baal  and  the  golden  calf,  instead  of 
Jehovah." 

"  God's  purpose  is  not,  then,  to  send  Benhadad." 

"  No,  my  son ;  he  is  so  convinced  of  God's  power,  by 
his  forced  flight  from  before  Samaria,  that  he  fears  the 
God  of  Israel." 

"  Unhappy  land !  will  tliy  sufferings  never  cease  !" 

"  Never !  until  they  throw  away  their  idols,  and  servo 
the  living  God." 

The  rumor,  that  the  celebrated  prophet  Elisha  had 
taken  up  his  abode  upon  the  hill  of  Damascus,  was  soon 
earned  to  the  cars  of  the  king.  He  had  ever  held  the 
holy  man  in  reverence  since  his  memorable  defeat,  pro- 
phesied by  him ;  and  now,  being  ill,  sent  to  know  if  ho 
should  recover  or  not. 

One  morning  Elijah  left  his  cave,  and  gazed  abroad. 
A  long  procession  of  camels  and  men  were  crossing  the 
plain,  from  the  city,  towards  the  hill  upon  which  he 
dwelt.  Elijah  knew  it  was  sent  to  him,  and  awaited  the 
train's  approach.  A  man,  richly  clothed,  alighted  from 
a  camel,  and  threw  himself  at  the  prophet's  feet.  It  was 
Hazael,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  Benhadad,  king  of 
S}Tia. 
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Oh,  Elidia !  Holy  prophet  !**  said  Hazael,  "  I  came 
from  thy  son,  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria.  He  lieth  in  bed 
iU,  and  hath  sent  me  to  ask  thee  if  he  shall  recover  of 
du4  disease.  See — ^here  are  forty  camels,  loaded  with 
all  that  is  rich  and  rare  of  Damascus,  which  my  master 
lays  at  diy  feet,  hoping  thou  wilt  deign  to  look  into  the 
futuie,  for  him.* 

Elisha  looked  for  a  long  time  moumiiilly  upon  Hazael, 
fiir,  by  his  prophetic  power,  he  saw  in  him  the  radiless 
conqueror  of  Israel.  ''Go  tell  thy  lord  he  will  not  die 
«f  this  discase"'--«t  last,  be  said ;  "  and  yet,  I  foresee, 
he  will  die  of  a  more  cruel  death." 

Elisha  gazed  upon  Hazael,  until  the  tears  ran  down 
his  aged  cheek ;  and  theUf  turning  from  him,  the  man  of 
God  wept  bitterly. 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  Lord  ?"  asked  Hazael,  rising. 

"  Alaa,  Hazael  i  it  is  because  I  can  foresee  all  the 
eril  which  thou  wilt  do  to  the  children  of  IsraeL  Thou 
wilt  bom  their  strong  holds,  and  slay  men,  women,  and 
even  children,  in  the  cruelest  manner." 

"  What !  am  I  a  dog,  that  I  shculd  do  this  thing !" 

**  Yea,  Hazael.  The  Lord  hath  shown  me  thou  shalt 
be  kii^  of  Syria,  in  place  of  Benhadad."  We  know  not 
what  spirit  we  are  <^,  until  we  are  tried.  Solomon  saith, 
'  He  that  trusteth in  his  own  heart,  is  a  fool.'" 

As  Hazael  returned  over  the  plain,  he  sank  into  deep 
musing.  He  should  be  king  of  Syria !  How  his  ambi- 
tious heart  leaped  within  him  at  the  thought !  And  the 
conqueror  of  Israel !— but  he  would  be  a  merciful  con- 
queror, and  Elisha  should  find  he  was  not  so  wicked  as 
he  imagined.  Elisha  had  prophesied  Benhadad  should 
die,  and  he  would  quietly  await  that  event. 

"What  said  the  prophet?"  asked  the  feeble  Ben- 
hadad. 

He  told  me,  thou  shouldst  surely  recover  of  this  dis- 
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This  joyful  news  so  excited  Benhadad,  as  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  him,  and  before  the  night  he  was  nearly  well. 
Hazael  began  to  grow  uneasy.     He  doubted  the  truth  of 
Elisha— and,  forgetting  his  resolution  of  awaiting  his 
Blaster's  predicted  death,  and  not  willing  to  rely  upon 
Gtxl's  will,  he  determined  to  murder  the  king.     Early  in 
tlte  morrow,  ere  day  had  yet  appeared,  and  all  the  pa- 
lace asleep,  Hazael  crept  softly  into  the  king's  chamber. 
The  old  roan  lay  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  an  exhausted 
ioval^.     Hazael  dipped  a  thick  cloth  in  water,    and 
pressed  it  upon  the  king's  face  until  the  spirit  had  fled. 
Then,  when  the   murderous  deed  was  executed,   and 
Hazael  was  gazing  upon  his  victim,  did  tlie  words  he  had 
spoken  to  Elisha,  the  day  before,  ocxiur  to  him—"  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do    this  thing!"— and 
Hazael  saw  ho  had  not  read  his  heart  aright.    "  But,  now 
diat  I  have  begun,   I  must  go  on !"  he  said,  bitterly. 
"  Away  to  my  soldiers  .'—they  must  proclaim  me  king." 
Hazael  was  anointed  king  of  Syria. 

The  words  of  Elisha,  regarding  Hazael,  were  soon 
proved  to  be  prophetic.  He  ravaged  Israel  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  brought  upon  the  country  all  the  evils  which 
Elisha  had  predicted.  Joram,  the  son  of  Jezebel,  and 
Ahaziali,  AthaUah's  son,  united  their  forees  and  besieged 
Hazael  in' the  city  of  Ramoth  Gilead,  which  he  had 
lately  conquered.    Various  ikirmishes  took  place;  in 


one  of  which,  Joram  was  severely  wounded,  and  returned 
to  his  mother,  at  Jezreel,  to  be  cured  of  his  wounds. 
Ahaziah  followed  him,  leaving  the  army  in  command  of 
Jehu,  a  man  of  great  valor,  and  a  skilful  soldier.  God's 
purposes  were  not  yet  fulfilled  upon  the  wicked  house  of 
Ahab :  by  his  humility,  he  averted  the  evil  from  himself, 
but  the  time  was  come  to  destroy  the  rebellious  race  from 
the  land.  Elisha  was  commissioned  to  anoint  Jehu  king, 
in  place  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel.  He  sent  the  young 
prophet,  who  had  attended  liim  to  Damascus,  to  fulfil 
the  mission. 

According  to  his  instructions,  the  youthful  prophet  re- 
paired to  Ramoth  Gilead.  Jehu  and  the  other  captains 
were  feasting  in  the  guai'd-room,  when  the  prophet  en- 
tered.    "  I  have  an  errand  to  thee,  oh,  captain !"  he  said. 

"  Unto  which  of  us  ?"  asked  Jehu. 

"  Even  to  thee,  Jehu,  son  of  Jehosaphat !" 

Jehu  arose  and  followed  the  prophet  into  an  inner  room. 
The  prophet  opened  a  horn  of  perfumed  oil,  and  poured 
it  on  his  head,  saying — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel :  '  I  have  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel.  Thou 
shalt  be  my  avenger,  to  smite  the  house  of  Ahab.  And 
thou  shalt  avenge  me  of  Jezebel,  who  hath  shed  the  blood 
of  my  servants.  The  dogs  shall  eat  her  in  the  portion  of 
Jezreel !'  "  His  mission  over,  the  prophet  opened  the 
door  and  disappeared. 

Jehu  returned  thoughtfully  to  the  feast. 

"Is  all  well?"  asked  one  of  the  guests — "What  said 
this  mad  fellow  to  thee  ?" 

"  Surely  yc  know  him  and  his  commimication,"  said 
Jehu ;  "  ye  have  sent  him." 

"  Indeed,  we  know  not.     Tell  us  what  he  said." 
"  He  hath  anointed  me  king  over  Israel,  in  place  of 
Joram,  my  master." 

Jehu  was  a  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  son  of 
Jezebel  was  hated ;  so  that  they  joyfuUy  received  the 
news,  and  determined  to  proclaim  him  at  once.  For 
want  of  a  throne,  they  covci'ed  the  stairs,  which  ran  up 
outside  the  house,  with  their  scarlet  mantles,  and,  placing 
Jehu  on  high,  sounded  upon  their  trumpets,  and  pro- 
claimed Jehu  king  of  Israel. 

The  warder  upon  the  watch-tower  of  Jezreel  reported 
to  Joram  the  approach  of  a  body  of  horse  and  chariots. 
Joram  knew  not  whom  they  were,  or  if  they  came  in 
peace  or  war. 

"  Let  some  one  go  out  to  meet  them,  and  ask  the 
leader  if  he  come  in  peace,"  said  the  king. 

The  horseman  approached  Jehu,  who  was  standing 
in  his  chariot.  "Thus  asks  king  Joram,"  he  said: 
••  Is  it  peace  7" 

"  ^Vhat  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?"  replied  Jehu. 
"  Get  thee  behind  me." 

The  messenger  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  joined  the 
train  of  Jehu.  A  second  messenger  was  despatched, 
who  also  remained  with  the  approaching  party. 

The  city  now  became  alarmed,  and  gathered  upon  the 
walls  to  watch  the  troop.  Joram  sent  for  the  watchman, 
to  inquire  more  particulars.  "  I  know  not  who  they  be, 
my  lord,"  he  said ;  "  but,  their  driving  is  like  that  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehosaphat,  for  he  ever  driveth  furi- 
ously." 
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"  It  is  Jehu."  said  the  king:,  "  an^  perhaps  bearer  of 
news  from  the  arniy.  Muke  ready  the  chariot,  and  I 
will  nde  out  to  meet  him." 

Joram  and  Ahaziah,  each  in  his  chariot,  left  the  city, 
and  met  Jehu,  just  by  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  the  Jez- 
reelite.  Then  sank  the  heart  of  Joram  within  him,  when 
he  recollected  it,  for  many  prophets  had  denounced  judg- 
ments a^iost  him  and  his  house,  for  the  great  iniquity 
of  his  father  and  mother.     The  chariots  stopped. 

"  I*  it  in  peace  thou  comest,  Jehu  ?"  asked  Joram. 

"What  peace  is  there  for  any,"  said  Jehu,  "  when  the 
wickedness  and  witchcraft  of  thee  and  thy  mother,  Jeze- 
bel, are  so  many  ?" 

**  Treason ! — Trcachciy  ! — Oh,  Ahaziah  !" — cried  Jo- 
ram, and  turned  to  fly,  but  an  arrow^  from  Jehu,  the 
avenger,  brought  him  low,  and  he  sank  down  dead  in 
his  chariot. 

*'  Throw  liim  upon  the  field  of  Naboth,"  said  Jehu,  to 
his  captain,  Bidkar.  "  Now  have  the  words  of  the  Lord 
come  to  pass,  which  thou  and  I  heard  when  we  rode  be- 
hind Ahab :  *  I  have  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth,'  said 
the  prophet ;  *  and  I  will  revenge  me  here,  in  this  very 
field,'  saith  the  Lord." 

When  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  saw  the  deed,  he  fled; 
but  was  pursued  by  the  people  of  Jehu.  "  Smite  him 
also  in  his  chariot,"  cried  the  avenger,  and  Ahaziah  was 
soon  dead.  *'  Bury  him,"  said  Jehu,  "  for  he  is  the 
son  of  the  good  Jehosaphat,  but  deserves  death,  for  his 
mother's  sake,  and  because  he  joined  himself  with  the 
ungodly  Joram."  The  news  of  the  king's  death  spread 
consternation  over  Jezroel,  and  they  beheld  the  conquer- 
or's entrance  with  fear  and  ti*embling.  His  errand,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  the  people,  but  to  their  rulers.  He 
sought  the  palace  of  Jezebel. 

Jezebel  inhabited  the  ivory  palace  which  her  husband, 
Ahab,  had  built.  She  had  decked  herself  out,  and  painted 
her  face,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  conqueror,  and  stood  at 
a  window  awaiting  his  approach.  Upon  her  head  she 
wore  a  golden  net,  or  caul,  surrounded  by  a  gauze  shawl, 
as  a  turban,  while  chains  and  ornaments  of  gold  hung 
over  her  checks,  her  neck  and  arms,  and  little  golden 
bells  tinkled  at  her  feet.  But,  in  vain  were  all  these 
mufflers,  crisping-pins,  and  rings,  and  jewels  called  in 
play :  they  could  not  avert  her  fate.  In  spite  of  her 
design  to  win  Jehu,  her  natural  evil  temper  broke  forth, 
and,  in  a  taunting  accent,  she  cried  out,  "  Thou  wilt 
repent  this  deed,  Jehu !  Had  Zunri  peace,  who  slew 
his  master?" 

Jehu  looked  up  at  the  windows,  which  were  crowded 
with  slaves  and  attendants.  "  Who  is  on  my  side  ?  Who  I" 
cried  Jehu.  Many  Toices  called  out  their  willingness  to 
join  him.  "  Throw  down,  then,  that  wicked  woman.  Let 
the  dogs  eat  her,  according  to  the  words  of  the  prophet." 
They  threw  her  down,  and  Jehu  rode  over  her.  "  Go,  and 
bury  her,"  he  said,  afterwards, "  for  she  is  a  king's  daugh- 
ter."    And  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  fulfilled  I 

Eas:er  for  sovereign  power,  and  devoid  of  natural  feel- 
ing, Athaliah  resolved,  when  she  heard  the  death  of  her 
son,  to  seize  upon  tlie  throne.  The  natural  heirs,  how- 
ever, stood  in  her  way ;  and  these,  although  they  were 
her  own  grand-children,  she  doomed  to  death. 


Jehosheba,  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,  by  another  mother, 
was  a  woman  of  great  and  good  qualities,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  her  brother.  She  wept  sorely  for  his  death, 
and  acted  a  mother's  part  to  his  young  orphans.  She 
was  wife  of  Jehoioda,  tlic  high  priest  of  the  temple,  and 
lived  with  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  house. 
"  Ahaziah  hath  been  some  time  dead,"  she  said  one  day 
to  her  husband,  "  and  I  have  not  seen  any  preparations 
towaiids  anointing  his  son  as  king  in  his  stead.  Canst 
thou  tell  me,  Jehoiada,  why  it  is  not  done?" 

"  Hadst  thine  illness  not  prevented  thee  from  visiting 
the  palace,  Jehosheba,  thou  wouldst  have  known" — ^re- 
plied the  high  priest,  in  a  sad  accent. 

'*  What  I  is  the  young  Zezron  dead  ?"  she  asked,  in 
alarm. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  her  husband,  gloomily.  "  Now  that 
thou  art  strong  enough  to  hear  the  terrible  news,  know 
that  Athaliah  hath  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  and 
hath  imprisoned  the  young  piinces  in  the  palace !" 

This  was  a  great  shock  to  the  tender  heart  of  the 
princess.  "  Alas !  my  sweet  young  nephews  !"  she  said, 
while  tears  bedewed  her  face,  "  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  cruel  tigress !  Can  we  not  do  something,  Jehoiada  T 
Let  rae  go  to  Athaliah,  and  surely  she  will  listen  to  my 
prayer,  and  let  them  depart  to  their  uncle's,  or  to  my 
care,  for,  I  fear  me,  she  wiU  not  yet  be  satisfied  with  this 
cruelty." 

"  No,  Jehosheba,  seek  not  Athaliah.  Thy  prayer*,  bo 
well  assured,  cannot  soften  the  heart  of  that  accursed 
woman." 

"  She  surely  will  not  unprison  all  those  noble  youngs 
princes  for  life !" 

"  Alas !  their  lives  will  not  be  long,  I  fear!" 

Jehoiada  turned  from  his  wife's  tears,  and  retreated  to 
the  temple.  Hero  he  bent  in  prayer  to  God,  that  he 
would  look  in  pity  upon  Judah,  and  avert  from  it  the 
threatened  evil.  For  Jehoiada  had  not  revealed  to  Jeho- 
sheba the  fact  of  the  intended  massacre  of  the  innocent 
princes,  which  had  been  told  him  in  confidence,  that 
morning,  by  the  captain  of  the  royal  guard. 

That  night,  Jehosheba,  unable  to  sleep,  arose  and 
walked  in  the  marble  court  before  her  apartment.  There 
she  remained  some  time,  reflecting  upon  the  situation  of 
her  nephews,  to  whom,  particularly  the  young  Joash, 
then  just  a  year  old,  she  was  very  much  attached.  She 
could  not  rest  easy  without  doing  something  for  them, 
and  was  busily  resohiug  plans  for  their  benefit,  when 
she  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  trampling  horse,  and 
rattle  of  armor.  She  ascended  to  the  wall,  and  beheld 
a  troop  of  soldiers  enter  the  palace  gate.  Soldiers  at 
midnight ! — ^hcr  heart  sank,  and  she  fell  back  against  the 
parapet  in  a  cold  tremor. 

What  could  it  mean!  Some  deadly  event  was  in 
progress,  and  her  thoughts  turned  with  affright  towards 
the  royal  children.  But  Athaliah  could  not  be  so  cniel 
— so  wicked !  A  sudden  shriek  as  from  a  death-stroke, 
awoke  the  silence  of  night.  Jehosheba  started  as  if  her 
own  heart  had  been  piereed.  She  turned  toward  tlie 
palace,  where  a  miserable  scene  met  her  view ;  firom  the 
balconies  and  terraces  of  the  women's  apartments,  were 
children  and  females  rushing  apparently  in  the  wildest 
affright.     Some  soldiers  ran  in  pursuit  of  them,  whom 
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tho  wretched  princfess  recogniacd  as  the  queen's  own 
band,  who  were  notorioas  as  performiog  every  bloody 
deed  which  the  queen  might  dictate. 

The  cries  of  children  and  women  almost  aroused  the 
princess  to  madness,  for  she  doubted  not  the  cruel  Atha- 
liah  had  given  over  the  young  princes  to  slaughter. 
Could  she  stand  there  and  look  on  without  helping  them ! 
But  what  availed  her  feeble  arm  against  thoso  ruthless 
mm.  Jehosheba  rushed  from  tho  wall,  and  had  nearly 
regained  her  apartment,  when  another  loud  wail  arrested 
her  steps,  and  she  determined,  at  whatever  risk,  to  seek 
the  palace,  and  endeavor  to  save  one  of  her  nephews. 
Tliere  was  a  private  viray  built  by  Soloman,  which  led  to 
tho  palace,  and  over  this,  Jehosheba  wildly  rushed, 
resolving  to  die  vrith,  or  save  her  nephews.  She  sought 
the  women's  apartments,  and  found  the  court  filled  with 
soldicn^. 

"  You  cannot  pass  in,  lady,*'  said  one. 

"  Away .'  I  am  the  Princess  Jehosheba !" 

At  tho  majestic  wave  of  her  hand,  the  soldiers  gave 
way.  A  dreadful  sight  met  her  eye  on  entering  the 
rooms.  Dead  and  dying  children  and  nurses,  who  had 
faithfully  defended  them,  were  lying  around.  Bloody 
and  brutal  soldiers  opposed  her  path,  but  Jehosheba 
struggled  through,  for  she  had  thought  of  the  infant 
Joash,  and  sought  to  conceal  him,  at  least.  Tho  deadly 
deed  would  have  been  over  ere  this,  but  there  were  a 
few  devoted  servants  of  the  house  of  David,  who  resisted 
the  soldiers'  bloody  purpose.  All  were  killed  except 
those  in  the  last  apartment.  At  the  door  stood  two 
faithful  eunuchs,  disputing  the  soldiers'  entrance.  Jehos- 
heba endeavored  to  force  her  way  through. 

"  Forbear,  princess,"  ci-ied  one  of  the  eunuchs,  "  the 
fiends  will  kill  you,  also." 

Jehosheba  was  not  to  be  daunted.  She  dodged 
through  their  swords,  and  entered  the  apartment.  She 
gazed  wildly  around;  there  were  several  children  and 
young  persons  there,  of  the  royal  blood,  all  weeping  and 
clinging  to  their  attendants  in  tho  greatest  tcntir. 

Cowering  in  a  comer,  sat  a  nurse,  pressing  in  her 
arms  an  infant.  It  was  tho  young  Joash,  now  the  only 
living  child  of  Ahaziah.  Jehosheba  seised  the  infant, 
and  concealing  it  under  the  wrapper  she  wore,  beckoned 
the  nurse  to  follow,  and  rapidly  left  tho  room.  Tho 
faithful  eunuchs  were  dead,  and  tho  soldiers,  busy  with 
their  prey,  cared  not  to  stop  her,  for  they  were  not 
ordered  to  murder  any  except  the  royal  children.  Strug- 
gling through  blood  and  ribald  soldiers,  and  severely 
wounded,  the  heroine  Jehosheba  at  last  saw  herself  in 
the  temple  court. 

Jehoiada  was  awakened  from  his  slumber  by  sobs  of 
anguish.  Ho  arose  hastily,  and  beheld  his  beloved 
Jehosheba  covered  with  blood,  lying  senseless  upon  the 
floor,  while  a  strange  nurse  and  infant  were  weeping 
over  her. 

Six  years  was  Joash  concealed  in  the  temple;  the 
secret  of  his  escape  from  the  massacre  being  only  known  ! 
to  his  aunt,  uncle  and  nurse.     In  the  templc,''ono  was 
more  secure  than  in  any  place  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  was 
then  only  frequented  by  a  few  foithfid  Jews,  the  remain- 


der of  the  people  repairing  to  the  idol  fanes,  which  Atha- 
Hah  had  reared  in  many  places.  The  glory  had  departed 
from  the  house  of  God ;  its  gold  was  stripped  off— its 
walls  broken  down,  and  the  golden  utensils  decorated 
the  altars  of  Baal.  At  the  end  of  these  six  years, 
Jehosheba  thought  the  favorite  moment  hod  arrived  to 
restore  Joash  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Athaliah,  by 
her  rapacity— her  cruelty  and  unlicensed  passions,  was 
universally  detested,  and  the  people  began  to  sigh  for 
release  from  her  tyranny.  The  measure  of  her  iniquities 
was  full,  and  God  had  commanded  her  downfall.  Jehoi- 
ada, as  a  preliminary  step,  called  to  his  coimcil  some  of 
the  Levites  whom  he  could  trust,  and  some  officers  who 
he  knew  were  disaffected  towards  Athaliah.  After  swear- 
ing them  to  secrecy  in  the  temple,  he  revealed  to  them 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  royal  princes. 
They  were  all  rejoiced  at  the  news,  and  vowed  to  serve 
him,  and  place  him  upon  the  throne.  These  were  com- 
missioned to  go  to  the  several  towns  and  citicw  of  Judah, 
and  collect  all  the  Levites  who  had  been  dispersed,  and 
send  them  to  the  temple.  All  the  nobles  of  Judah  who 
had  fled  from  Athaliah's  tyranny,  were  also  to  be  let  into 
the  conspiracy.  All  was  ready.  The  day,  a  festival 
day,  arrived,  and  the  people  summoned  by  the  High 
Priest,  on  pretence  of  an  unusual  fast,  crowded  the 
courts  before  the  temple.  Each  one  who  was  in  the 
secret,  was  instructed  in  his  part.  They  were  divided 
in  three  bands— one  at  the  court  gate,  and  ono  at  the 
outer  gate.  The  courts  were  filled  vrith  people,  who 
awaited  in  silence  the  commencement  of  tho  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  Jehoiada,  the  High  Priest, 
entered  tho  upper  court  from  a  side  cloister,  leading  by 
the  hand  a  young  boy  of  seven  years,  and  followed  by  tho 
Princess  Jehosheba  and  his  nurse.  The  High  Priest 
advanced  to  the  head  of  tho  steps  leading  to  the  lower 
court,  that  all  might  behold  him. 

"  Ye  men  of  Judah !"  he  said, "  ye  have  heard  how 
our  God  hath  sworn  ho  vrill  establish  the  throne  of  David 
for  ever,  and  hath  said  David  shall  never  want  an  heir 
to  his  thron<y— then  why  suffer  ye  the  daughter  of  Jezebel 
the  seed  of  Sidon,  on  tho  throne  of  our  glorious  king." 
A  murmur  of  astonishment  interrupted  Jehoiada.  **  Men 
of  Jerusalem,  I  have  called  ye  here  this  day  to  know  if 
ye  will  serve  Baal  or  Jehovah." 

"  We  will  worship  tli©  Lord  our  God !"  cried  several 
voices. 

"  Ami  I  have  called  ye  here  to  know,"  continued  Jeho- 
iada, "  if  ye  will  serve  the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  or  a  son 
of  David !" 

"  Down  with  Athaliah  !'*  exclaimed  a  few  who  wcro 
in  tho  secret. 

**  Behold,  then,  this  youth.  It  is  Joash,  your  lawful 
prince,  the  son  of  Ahaziah,  saved  from  the  massacre  by 
the  heroism  of  his  aunt,  the  Princess  Jehosheba,  who, 
with  the  prince's  nurse,  are  here  to  corroborate  the 
tale." 

Loud  acclamations  of  joy  from  all,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  tho  heart,  resounded  from  tho  throng.  Tho 
High  Priest  then  placed  the  prince  by  the  marble  column, 
the  usual  stand  of  the  king  when  in  the  temple,  and  after 
anointing  him  with  tho  holy  perfumed  <  il,  placed  the 
diadem  of  David  upon  his  head.    Then  tho  silrer  trum- 
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pets  sounded,  the  sweet  gingers  of  Israel  burst  into 
hymns  of  pnusc,  and  the  joyous  multitude  shouted, 
"  God  save  the  king  !** 

Athaliahy  like  all  tyrants,  was  of  a  very  suspicious 
nature.  Her  spies  had  informed  her  of  the  unusual  con- 
course  in  the  temple,  and  she  had  been  uneasy  the  whole 
morning.  Aroused  by  the  shouts  and  clangor  of  trum- 
pets, she  repaired  to  the  temple  through  the  king^s  pas- 
sage ;  and  when  thei'e,  a  blasting  sight  met  her  view. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  that  gloomy  court,  was  a  crowned 
king,  around  whom  stood  a  circle  of  armed  guards; 
while  the  people  were  crowding  to  kneel  and  do  homage 
to  the  son  of  David.  The  striking  resemblance  of  the 
noble  child  to  her  son,  Ahoziah ;  the  presence  of  Jehoshe- 
ba  and  his  nunie,  whom  she  recollected,  revealed  to  her 
the  truth — the  boy  hod  beejai  secretly  reared,  and  the 
people  had  conspired  to  place  him  upon  her  throne.  The 
most  demoniac  passion  took  possession  of  her.  She 
stamped  and  tore  her  robes — "  Rebellious  wretches !" 
she  cried,  "  tortures  shall  follow  this  i  Ho !  my  guards ! 
treason!  treason!" 

''  Take  that  accursed  woman  hctice  !*'  said  the  High 
Priest,  "  and  slay  her  without  the  temple." 

Athaliah  was  slain,  and  Joash  reigned  in  her  stead. 
In  futtire  yc$ars,  when  the  priests  and  the  Levites  gazed 
upon  their  glorious  temple  renewed  and  repaired  by 
their  pioui  prince,  and  the  people  were  sunning  them- 
selves in  the  peace  and  plenty  which  filled  the  land,  they 
united,  first  in  praising  God  for  his  mercies,  and  next  to 
him,  the  good  Princess  Jehosheba  for  her  heroism. 

X.  R.  s. 


Original. 
THE    PROGRESS    OF   A  SOUL 

BY   HART   ANN   BROWNE. 

Lit  by  the  Creator's  hand, 

By  his  breath  to  brighmess  fanned; 

Weak,  and  scarce  discerned  at  birth^ 

Comes  the  pilgrim  soul  to  earth. 

Shinest  within  the  bark's  frail  frame. 

Never  dreaming  whence  it  came  I 

Never  dreaming  of  the  powers 

Slumbering  in  its  depths — the  seeds 

Of  many  words,  and  thoughts,  and  deeds. 

Never  knowing  how  it  feeds. 

Never  counting  passing  hours ; 

Yet  every  day  increased  and  brightening. 

Which  must  fetter  it  whilst  here. 

Wanderer  thro'  this  darkened  sphere ; 

Yet  though  earthly  ties  are  roand  it. 

Though  the  shroud  of  clay  hath  bound  it. 

Still  it  struggles  to  be  goae— 

On,  on,  on ! 

Through  the  infant's  wailing  sadness, 
And  its  gleams  of  quiet  gladness, 
Soon  of  inward  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Come  the  short  but  sure  revealings ; 
When  it  clasps  the  offered  flower. 
Finding  beauty's  thrilling  power — 


^Vhen  its  eye  will  clearly  scour 

Commoner  things  with  look  intense. 
Grown  hath  the  intelligence. 
That  shall  after  be  the  sense 

Of  the  full-grown  careful  man. 

Then  is  it  for  ever  striving 

With  thought's  ocean,  floating,  diving. 

Wondering,  with  most  wondrous  glee 

That  such  things  indeed  should  be ; 

Truths  that  on  the  surface  lie 

Seems  its  own  discovery ; 

Might  it  but  thus  happy  stay. 

Even  in  this  stage  ddlay. 

No !  its  task  must  all  be  done— - 

On,  on,  on ! 

On !  through  all  the  cloudland,  wrought 

From  dreaming  fancy  mixed  with  thought. 

On,  through  all  the  heavier  clouds. 

Where  the  lightning  passion  shrouds ; 

Onward  still  to  the  clear  air 

Of  cloud  and  mist,  and  tempest  bare  ; 

But  is  this  the  soul  ?  alas  I 

What  strains  of  dark  and  clinging  clay^ 
What  dust  has  gathered  by  the  way, 
What  earthly  fire  is  in  its  ray ; 

It  may  no  farther  pass ! 

Upwards  it  hath  passed  till  now, 

But  its  wings  arc  drooping  low. 

It  cannot  bear  the  clearer  space 

That  leadeth  to  a  holy  placo 

In  its  fallen  nature,  see. 

Vain  its  struggle  up  must  be ; 

Yet  that  spirit  cannot  fly. 

From  its  immortality ! 

On,  on,  on !  no  stop,  no  rest  f 
It  is  on  earth  a  pilgrim  guest. 
Not  a  dweller !  all  in  vain ! 
Upwards  cannot  pass  the  staiir 
On  its  essence !     But  beside 
The  pathway  doth  a  fountain  glide. 
Here  that  saddened  pilgrim  may 
Wash  the  darksome  stain  away. 
And  drink,  from  that  eternal  spring. 
Draughts  that  shall  sustain  its  wing. 
Till  it  reach  the  bright  abode 
Of  Him  who  traced  its  upward  road^- 
Its  Maker  and  Redeemer— God ! 
Where  the  tree  of  life  doth  grow — 
Where  the  living  waters  flow — 
It  shall  rest — no  more  disturbed. 
No  wild  passions  to  be  curbed— 
No  more  strugglings  to  be  gone— 
On,  on,  on ! 
Liverpool,  England,  1839. 


He  that  can  give  little  assistance  himself,  may  yet 
perform  ^the  duty  of  charity  by  inflaming  the  ardor  of 
others,  and  recommending  the  petitions  which  he  cannot 
grant,  to  those  who  have  more  to  bestow. 
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Orifinal. 
SKETCHES  BY  LAMP-LIGHT. —No.  II. 

BT  JOHir  NXAL. 

THE  NEW-EN6LANDER& 

Ths  New-Ei^Ianden  are,  in  sooth,  a  peculiar  people, 
and  somewhat  over-sealons  of  good  works.  In  the  first 
place,  nfOtwithstanding  oil  that  others  hare  said  of  them, 
and  all  that  they  have  said  of  themseh'es,  they  hare  a 
decided  character;  and  not  <Hily  a  decided,  but  a  neUioniU 
dmracter;— a  character,  which,  though  not  well  under- 
stood any  where,  is  acknowledged  every  where ;  and  is, 
in  fiiet,  such  as  to  set  them  apart  from  every  other  peo- 
ple and  kindred  and  tongue,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
not  excepting  the  Jews— ^whom  they  certainly  do*  resem- 
ble in  their  history,  if  not  in  their  character ;  nor  the 
Scotch,  whom  they  are  supposed  greatly  to  resemble,  if 
not  in  every  thing,  at  least  in  all  the  great  leading  esseo- 
tials  of  character ;  in  their  shrewdness,  their  coolness, 
their  seriousness,  their  hardihood,  unconquerable  perse- 
verance, and  their  thriftiness— not  to  mention  their  nig- 
gardliness and  wariness,  which  we  take  to  be  any  thing 
bat  characteristic  of  either  people ;  just  as  the  reputed 
nastiness  of  the  Scotch,  growing  out  of  their  own  jokes, 
and  the  exaggerations  of  Anld  Reekie,  is  no  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Scotch  than  it  is  of  the  Irish  or  English, 
at  a  people. 

Yes— a  peculiar  people,  the  New-Englanders  ore  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  even  among  themselves ;  but,  in  what 
that  peculiarity  consists,  and  by  what  idiosyncrasies  or 
individualities  they  are  distinguished  from  every  other 
people,  or  even  from  their  brethren  out  of  New-England, 
in  the  Middle,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western  States, 
would  appear  to  be  still  unsettled.  You  may  know  a 
New-Englander,  the  moment  you  set  eyes  on  him,  as 
readily  as  you  may  an  Irishman,  or  an  Englishman ;  and 
the  stage  representations  and  caricatures  of  New-Eng- 
land notions,  habits,  opinions,  and  language,  so  common 
of  late,  have  done  much  toward  bringing  the  rest  of  the 
wortd  acquainted  with  what  they  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  call  New-England  character.  But,  is  it  so  f 
Have  they,  as  a  people,  any  such  well-defined  and  set- 
tled notions  of  Brother  Jonathan,  as  of  John  Bull,  or 
Pat,  or  Sawney,  or  the  French  impersonation  of  national 
chancter,  as  they  get  it  through  the  wretched  caricap 
tures,  the  print-shops,  and  the  boards  of  English  thea- 
tres ?— ^hore  the  Frenchman  is  always  represented  as 
either  a  cook  or  a  dancing'master,  with  spindle-shanks, 
a  weazen  face,  powdered  hair,  a  cocked  hat,  a  queue, 
and,  maphap,  with  a  sword,  and  a  white  apron  over  his 
arm,  bowing  and  smirking,  and  full  of  the  most  ridiculous 
ieif«omplacency ;  while  John  Bull,  honest  John  Bull, 
is  always  pictured  with  a  huge  red  face,  a  bag-wig,  a  bot- 
tle nose,  a  warm  waistcoat,  a  mug  of  porter,  and  a  big 
paonch  altoayt  overflowing  with  bluflf  good  nature,  and 
a  sort  of  robustious  magnanimi^ ;  always  ready  for  a 
quarrel,  and  just  as  ready  for  a  make-up ;  boastful  and 
brutish  without  any  suspicion  that  he  is  either,  or  that, 
if  he  was,  it  would  be  any  body's  business,  or  that  honest 
John  Bull  would  be  any  the  worse  for  il-'-htmett  John 

Bull,  who  haa  beat  fmny  French,  andean  beat  forty  more, 
10 


as  they  said  in  England,  after  Johnson  came  out  alone 
with  his  Dictionaiy,  while  die  whole  forty  of  the  French 
Academy^-os  the  English  people  believe  to  this  day- 
were  only  talking  about  theirs.  Notions  we  have— iut 
are  they  well-founded  7  Are  they  distinct  and  clear,  end 
generally  received  7  I  am  afraid  not.  Let  us  see,  there- 
fore, if  something  more  definite  and  ship-shape  may  not 
be  found — something  of  a  substantial  and  touchable 
character — something,  at  least,  which  will  bear  to^be  re- 
presented in  body-colors. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  be  it  understood  every  where— 
henceforth  and  for  ever — that  the  New-Englanders,  and 
they  ordy^  are  the  Yankees ;  and  that  no  true  Yankee 
ever  was,  is,  or  can  be,  bom  a  single  hair*s  breadth  be- 
yond the  geographical  boundaries  of  New-England;— 
which,  be  it  further  understood,  is  no  longer  the  **  State^* 
of  New-England,  any  more  than  Virginia  is  the  "  ialtmd 
of  Virginia,"  as  they  have  long  supposed  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords — but  a  confederacy,  or  sisteriiood  of  re- 
publics, under  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine. 
This  truth— which  persists,  and  will  endure  no  excep- 
tions whatever— even  though  both  parents  and  all  the 
progenitors  of  both  may  have  been  full-blooded  Yankees, 
ever  since  the  landing  of  the  Fathers ;  and  though  the 
issue  may  have  happened  by  accident  or  surprise,  at  a 
husking-frohc  or  a  sleigh-ride,  just  over  the  Une,— this 
truth,  I  say,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  genuine, 
hearty,  unadulterate  New^Englandism ;  though,  out  of 
New-England,  it  may  be  questioned,  and  at  Edinburgh, 
where  they  put  up  Audubon,  the  ornithologist,  for  a 
YankeCf  because  he  happened  to  be  horn  of  French 
parents  in  St.  Domingo,~At  is  never  acknowledged. 
No  matter  what  may  be  said  by  Grotius,  or  PuiTendorf, 
or  Vattel,  or  Burlamaqui — we  are  a  law  to  ourselves  in 
this  matter,  and  we  should  no  more  think  of  admitting 
the  pretensions  of  a  person  to  the  dignity  of  unquestion- 
able Yankceship,  merely  because  he  happened  to  be  bom 
of  Yankee  parents  in  the  house  of  our  ambassador  abroad, 
or  within  a  fort,  or  on  board  a  national  ship,  over  which 
stars  and  stripes  of  Yankee-land  happened  to  be  floating 
at  the  time,  than  we  should  of  adopting  the  issue  of  a 
cariboo,  a  beaver,  a  catamount,  or  a  moose,  whelped 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  you  take  it  into 
view,  all  that  we  have  suffered  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a 
people,  by  the  presumption  of  those  who  are  not,  never 
were,  and  never  can  be  Yankees,  though  bora,  jierfaaps, 
within  a  f^  yards  of  the  right  place — ^in  the  middle  of  a 
river,  it  may  be,  or  right  across  the  line.  And  then,  too, 
just  to  think  of  what  we  have  to  put  up  with,  from  the 
unpardonable  stupidi^,  the  blundering  ignorance,  of  the 
British  ReviewerB,  and  the  House  of  Lords— ^th  whom, 
as  with  the  great  multitude  over  sea,  every  living  crear> 
ture,  bom,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  where,  and  no  mat- 
ter wAjf,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States — the 
woodchuck,  beaver,  and  buffalo,  hardly  excepted— is  a 
Yankee— a  ginooyne  Yankee:  as  if  it  were  not  bad 
enough  to  be  supposed  a  nation  of  blacks  or  mulattos — 
our  language,  a  gibberish—- our  religion,  a  hoax— and 
our  government,  a  failure ;  as  if  the  portraitures  of 
Matthews,  and  Hackett,  and  Hill,  were  deHneationa  of 
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national  chiixactei>— a  faithful  likeness  of  Brother  Jona- 
than— voAteBA  of  being  what  they  are — ingenious  and 
clever  combinations  of  individualUietf  not  always  pecu- 
liar to  the  New-Englander— huddled  together  any  how,  to 
hang  stories  upon. 

But,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  genuine  Yan- 
kees— the  unadulterate,  unquestioned,  and  unquestion- 
able Yankees  (mind  you  don't  aay  unquestioning)  should 
begin  to  look  about  and  have  an  eye  on  what  is  left  them 
of  the  hentago  of  their  Fathers.  Even  by  their  brethren 
<tf  this  great  confederacy  of  nations,  the  land  of  the  Yan- 
kees, or  Yankee-land,  is  always  believed  to  be  some- 
where to  the  North  and  East  of  the  South  and  West ; 
but  where f  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
believing,  as  they  do,  in  the  South  and  West,  that  the 
surplus  population  of  New  England,  get  regularly  starved 
out  once  in  seven  years,  and  forced  into  a  new  appren- 
ticeship, of  some  sort  or  other,  to  some  trade  or  other, 
whereby  they  may  overreach  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
th^  moment  they  have  cut  their  teeth  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  with  a  freedom-suit  on  their  backs,  and  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags  under  the  ann :  with  all  such,  New- 
England  is  that  store-house  of  nations,  you  read  of  in 
Robertson's  America,  out  of  which  is  for  ever  flowing  a 
barbarian  torrent  on  the  way  to  wanner  latitudes.     That 

v^  such  notions  of  our  character  should  abound  over  sea, 
or  that  the  people  out  of  New-England  shoidd  so  mis- 
understand, or  misrepresent  our  peculiarities — amiable 
weaknesses,  at  the  worst— or,  if  you  will,  i^  the  best — is 
not  so  very  astonishing,  after  all ;  since  the  New-Eng- 
landers,  themselves,  though  sorely  puzzled  to  this  day 

v^  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Yankee,  have  begun  to  treat 
the  whole  question  of  Yankeeship,  with  all  its  privileges 
and  immunities,  yea,  even  its  unqualified  self-respect,  and 
jealousy  of  all  encroachment,  as  either  incapable  of  being 

V^  setded,  or  not  worth  the  trouble.  As  if,  in  a  word,  it 
were  too  late  now  for  any  body  to  gainsay  the  established 
interpretation  of  the  word— its  reputed  origin — or  the 
peculiarities  fathered  upon  us;  or  even  to  resist  the 
alarming  pretensions  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  who, 
when  they  go  abroad,  and  are  called  Yankees,  by  the 
ignorant  and  perverse  of  other  nations,  have  not  the 
greatness  of  soul  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  only 
y/  Americans ;  as  if  we  had  actually  made  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact,  and  settied  down  to  the  belief,  that  we  are 
no  longer  what  we  have  pretended  to  be ;— as  if  we 
had  accepted  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children's  chil- 
dren, a  divided  birth-right,  and  were  base  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  the  word  Yankee  is  nothing,  after  all, 
but  a  barbarous  ^pronunciation  of  the  word  EngHsh,  by 
-    the  red  bari)arian;  as  thus — English — Yingish^Yin- 

V  gees — Yangees — Yankeew,  And  this,  notwithstanding 
a  historical  record,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr. 
Gordon  himself^  an  eye>witness,  you  know,  to  nh)st  of 
the  facts  he  mention*,  and  a  most  faithful  ear-witness  to 
the  rest ;  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  renowned  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  (p.  253,)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  o[  the  matter : 

**  You  may  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  the  term  Yan- 
kee" says  be.  "  Take  the  best  account  of  it  which  your 
frieod  can  procure.     It  was  a  cant  favorite  word  with 

^   farmer  Jonathan  Hastings,  of  Cambridge,  (Massachu- 


setts,) about  1713.  Two  aged  ministers,  who  were  at 
the  College  in  that  town,  have  told  me  they  remembered 
it  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  students,  but  had  no 
recollection  of  it  before  that  period.  The  inventor  used 
it  to  express  exeellency**-^mai^  that!)  "A  Yankee 
good  horse,  or  Yankee  cider,  and  the  like,  were,  an 
excellent  good  horse,  and  exeellent  cider."  Observe 
how  this  accords  with  its  present  applications.  "  But," 
proceeds  the  worthy  Doctor—"  The  students  used  to  hire 
horses  of  him :  their  intercourse  with  him,  and  his  use 
^  the  term,  upon  all  occasions,  led  them  to  adopt  it, 
and  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Yankee  Jonathan*  He 
was  a  worthy,  honest  man"— (Ah,  ha  I)—'*  A  worthy, 
honest  man,"  but  no  conjurer !  How  strangely  mis- 
applied now,  that  the  Yankees  are  conjurers !  "  Why, 
as  for  our  Josh,"  said  a  Yankee  fieuher,  '*  he'll  never  set 
the  river  a-fire."  "  No,  father,"  said  Miriam,  his  daugh- 
ter— ''  no— but  then  I  shouldnH  wonder  if  he  was  to 
try" — through  the  nose.  "  But,"  continues  the  Doctor, 
"  This" — tiiat  Jonathan  was  no  conjurer — "  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  coUegiates.  Yankee,  prohably, 
became  a  by-word  to  express  a  we€tkf  simple,  awkward 
person ;  was  carried  from  college  with  them  when  they 
left  it,  and  was,  in  that  way,  circulated  and  established 
throughout  the  country,  (as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
Hobson^s  choice^  by  the  students  at  Cambridge,  in  Old- 
England — see  Spectator,  No.  509);  till,  from  its  cur- 
rency in  New  England,  it  was  at  length  taken  up,  and 
unjustly  applied  to  the  New-Englanders,  in  common, 
as  Kterm  of  reproach  " 

Testimony  like  this,  coming  from  a  writer,  who  was  no 
friend  to  New-England,  nor  to  the  cause  of  New-Eng- 
land, ought  to  be  weighed  with  becoming  seriousness. 
Originally  employed,  and  by  the  inventor  of  the  word 
himself,  to  express  excellency ^  it  came,  at  last,  to  mean, 
(unjusdy,  to  be  sure,)  as  the  Doctor  himself  acknow- 
ledges, "a  weakf  simple f  awkward  person;"  a  worthy, 
honest  man— ^ni  no  conjurer.  Lo  !  The  progress  of 
error !  of  injustice,  and  corruption !  Let  the  antiqua- 
rians of  the  New  Woi'ld  awake !  Let  them  keep  watch 
and  guard  over  the  little  that  is  left  to  them  of  the  past ! 
Or,  while  the  fiunilies  of  yesterday  are  quarreUing  for 
precedence,  with  those  of  the  day  before,  some  of  those 
precious  testimonies  may  be  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  or 
trampled  under  foot!  Just  look  at  the  change  of  mean- 
ing—where words  are  not  only  things,  but  two-edged 
things— wrought  in  the  progress  of  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years.  In  1713,  the  word  Yankee,  you 
see,  meant  excellence,  honesty,  and  worth;  after  a 
while,  it  meant— such  is  the  progress  of  corruption— a 
weak,  simple,  and  awkward  any  thing ;  but  no  conjurer. 
And  now,  in  1839,  at  the  end  of  little  mora  than  a  cen- 
tury, it  means,  with  the  great  mob  over  sea,  and  erexy 
where  out  of  New-England,  any  thing  but  honesty,  stm- 
plicity,  or  worth :  and  even  here,  in  the  very  heart  of 
New-England,  almost  any  thing  rather  than  excellence. 
Why  should  it  be  sol  Why  is  it!  To  arms!  fellow- 
countiymen,  to  arms!  Let  us  vindicate  the  Yankee 
name— or  perish,  as  the  brutes  perish !— -trampled  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  multitude  I 

But,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worid  take  it 
upon  them  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Worid,  or 
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a  part  of  tlie  New  World,  Yonkee9—Ao  they  mean  to  be 
dmlf  or  otherwue  1  That's  the  question  I  Do  they  mean 
to  say  that  we  are  weak,  simple  and  awkward— li^ht 
worthy  creaturesi  but  no  eonjurert  t  We  rather  ^uess 
not.  And  when  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  are 
setting  themselves  in  array,  generation  by  generation, 
against  the  swappers,  and  guessers,  and  squatters,  of  the 
North  and  East,  with  all  their  knick-knackery,  and 
cockoo-clockefy,  and  wooden-nutmeggery,  did  it  ever 
enter  their  good-for-nothing  heads,  think  you,  that,  by 
calling  us  Yankees,  they  were  stigmatizing  our  honetty, 
our  worth,  and  our  general  excellence  t  We  rather  guess 
not.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  high  time  to  call  such  things, 
as  men,  women,  and  children,  by  their  right  names  f 

What  then,  are  the  Yankees,  the  reai,  ginooyne  Yan- 
kees T  And  what  are  they  good  for  f  Out  of  New- 
England,  they  are  believed  to  be  characterized  by  low 
canning,  or  craftiness;  by  infinite  resource;  by  aflfeeted 
simplicitf — not  reo/— that's  a  mistake ;  and  by  a  most 
Jewish,  or,  if  yon  will,  Scottish  aptitude  for  driving  a  bar- 
gain; or,  in  other  words,  for  taking  advantage  of  others, 
in  a  hiwful  way.  And,  even  while  they  are  likened  to 
the  Scotch,  it  is  only  in  those  very  particulars  for  which 
that  bcaiw,  industrious,  thrif^,  conscientious,  and  pains- 
taking people  are  least  loved  l^  their  hotter-headed,  not 
warmer-hearted  brethren  of  the  South;  in  every  other 
respect,  they  are  supposed  to  be  unUke. 

Now,  if — when  it  is  said  that  the  New-Englanders 
and  the  Scotch  are  alike,  nothing  more  is  meant,  than 
that,  like  the  Scotch,  the  Yankees  have  a  character  to 
iasc  a  character  of  their  own,  which,  like  the  thistle 
that  blossoms  among  the  headier,  it  were  dangerous  for 
the  unganntleted,  or  ungloved,  to  meddle  with  irreve- 
rently ;  a  character  stamped  with  energy,  and  truth,  and 
seriousness — a  character  peculiar  to  them  as  a  people; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch  and  the  Yankees  are 
aHke ;— if  that  is  all,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  We 
are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  the  resemblance,  and 
pocket  the  affront ;  and  if  the  Scotch  are  the  people  we 
take  them  to  be,  they  would  off  caps,  at  least,  or  mount 
a  new  eagle's  feather. 

But,  if,  instead  of  this— if  they  mean  that  we  resem- 
ble the  Scotch  in  the  dUHngwi^ing  and  essential  pe- 
culiarities of  charaeter^'we  say,  go  to !— and  sttaig^t- 
ly  do  our  best  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  In  their 
r,  origin,  dress,  language,  looks,  intonations,  habits, 
opiaioos,  superstitions,  and  political  tendencies,  the 
New-Englanders  and  the  Scotch  are  essentially  unlike. 
The  New-Englanders  are  homogeneous— the  Scotch  are 
not.  No  other  people  of  this  country-— no,  or  of  any 
other  country,  indeed — are  so.  How  unlike,  indeed,  are 
the  Lowianders  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland; — 
almost  as  unlike  as  are  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  or  the 
English  and  the  Welsh.  Very  few  of  the  present  race 
of  New  Englanders  have  originated  out  of  one  house- 
hold—firom  the  people  of  Southern  Eurc^,  for  example, 
or  even  from  those  of  Northern  Europe  ;  such  as  have 
supplied  other  parts  of  our  country.  New  York,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Neither 
the  Dutch,  nor  the  Swedes,  nor  the  Germans,  nor  the 
have  contributed  to  the  population  of  New-Eng- 


land: until  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  not  a 
dosen  fomilies  of  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,   or  Italian 
origin,  were  to  be  found  here ;  and  not  more  than  half 
a  hundred  French — end  these  were  all  confined  to  our 
seaports.     The  founders  of  New  England  were  all,  in 
fact,  from  Great  Britain ;  and  foil  nine^-nine  hundredths 
were  from   England — ^merry   England.     So    far   from 
being  Irish  are  they,  that,  to  this  hour,  they  look  upon 
the  Irish  as  little  better  than  beasu  of  burthen ;  having 
always  been  accustomed  to  see  but  the  poorer  sort  of 
Irish,  and  those  employed  every  where,  on  the  veriest 
drudgeiy  of  the  land.     And,  as  to  their  being  Scotch— 
they  are  not  even  willing  to  be  thought  like  the  Scotch, 
when  seriously  chaiged  with  the  resemblance ;  a  proof, 
certainly,  that  they  are  not  very  Scotch. 

The  history  of  New-England  is  of  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  and  the  names  of  the  first  settlers  have  not  yet 
disappeared  from  the  crumbling  grave-stones ;  while  the 
history  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  almost  every  other  people 
on  earth,  save  those  of  Botai^  Bay,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Siberia,  is  lost  in  the  darknms  of  past  ages.  The  lan- 
guage of  New-England  is  hearty,  old-foshioned  English— 
with  a  deal  of  the  wholesome  strength,  and  roughness, 
and  fiavor  of  the  lutty  old  Saxon,  as  you  find  it  in  the 
Bible,  and  among  the  earlier  writers  of  Elizabeth,  when 
our  language  was  manly  and  stout,  and  the  words  were 
smacked  off  with  a  reli^,  I'll  warrant  ye ;  though  uttered 
with  a  strange  rapidity,  at  times— and,  at  other  tiroes, 
with  a  strange  leogthening  and  loitering  of  the  sounds, 
and  almost  always  with  a  twang.  Not  so  with  the 
Scotch:  their  native  language  is  a  corruption;  their 
adopted  English— something  worse— whatever  they  may 
believe  to  the  contrary.  Nor  is  it  even  possible  for  a 
Scotchman  to  Udk  English,  however  well  he  may  vmte 
it;  or,  indeed,  any  other  than  his  own  language,  and,  per- 
h^s,  a  little  German.  For  the  language  of  Southern 
Europe,  he  is  entirely  disqualified,  both  by  his  organs, 
and  by  his  habiu  of  speech.  And  so  with  our  most  un- 
intelligible friends,  the  Irish.  Nothing  is  more  laughable 
to  the  well-trained  ear  of  a  New-Englander,  than  the 
pure  English  of  a  well-bred  Irishman— except,  perhaps, 
the  pure  French  of  a  learned  and  eloquent  Scotchman- 
dining  out  on  his  good  behavior,  and  anxious  to  show  off 
his  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  institutions  of  the 
people,  ^^>np"g  whom  he  may  happen  to  find  himself 
sober.  As  the  Irish  have  the  fiUHng  inflexion,  and  the 
Scotch  the  rising  inflexion,  so  the  genuine  Yankees  have 
a  series  of  alternate  inflexions,  or  slides— «ow  up,  and 
now  down — by  which  they  always  betray  themselves. 
It  is  the  Shibboleth  of  the  i-ace,  which  they  could  not,  if 
they  would — and,  therefore,  would  not,  if  they  could— 
get  rid  of.  With  the  primitive  Yankee,  afar  from  the 
sea-board,  these  inflexions  are  sometimes  regular  enough 
to  become  a  sort  of  measured  talking,  or  chant,  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  Chinese,  when  they  sing  to  their  three» 
stringed  guitars ;  that  of  the  idol-worshippers  at  Owyhee ; 
that  of  the  Quakers  in  preaching ;  or  that  of  the  Italian 
improvisatori.  I  have  been  reminded,  by  all  these,  of  the 
native  Yankee,  when  I  was  thousands  of  miles  firom  New- 
E^land;  nay,  roore  thon  once,  by  their  monotonous 
chant;  of  a  schooUnasteriwho  used  to  trounce  me  in  my 
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boyhood;  of  people  I  have  heard  in  the  witneas-boK; 
and  of  the  teamsters^  or  lurobennen,  that  flourish  along 
the  Kennebec  river,  and  lie  sprawling  about  in  the  sun- 
shine for  hours  together,  when  boards  are  high  and  the 
waters  low,  talking  about  "  Bob  Lup,"  as  they  call  him, 
and  his  brother  Dick,  and  whittling  away,  the  tormented 
critters !  like  all-possessed. 

In  their  appearance,  too,  they  are  very  unlike  the 
Scotch — Shaving  hardly  a  look  in  common  with  the  true 
Highlander.  Instead  of  a  broad  face,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  and  a  full  chest,  and  a  square  frame,  they  are 
long-foced,  and  long-bodied,  with  a  moderate  breadth  of 
chest,  rather  spare  in  the  timbs— «nd,  nineteen  times  out 
of  twenty,  if  you  get  a  fair  sample,  mere  congeries  of 
whip-cord,  muscle  and  sinew.  Crrfrat  lovers  of  liberty, 
like  the  Scotch"they  would  sooner  die,  piecemeal,  and 
rot  in  the  public  highway,  than  put  up  with  such  liberty, 
as  the  Scotch  are  proud  of.  The  New-Englanders,  like 
the  Scotch,  insist  upon  law  and  government ;  and,  like 
the  Scotch,  are  a  proverb  for  their  loyalty :  but,  then,  it 
must  be  law  of  their  own  making,  or  they'll  h^ve  none 
of  it— a  government  which  they  themselves  have  estab- 
lished— and  their  loyalty  is  always  to  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  The  New-Englanders  were  never  loyalf  as 
the  ^Scotch  are.  They  have  always  bad  too  high  an 
opinion  of  themselves— and  too  low  an  opinion  of  others— 
ever  to  be  trampled  into  shape,  even  by  Parliament  ;— 
and  not  all  the  Kings,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Earth, 
would  ever  be  able  to  tread  them  into  such  a  union,  as 
might  leave  them  to  be  moulded,  at  some  future  day,  into 
vessels  of  honor,  or  vessels  of  dishonor,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  potter.  The  New-Englanders  were  never  willing 
to  be  governed  by  others :  the  Scotch  have  no  higher 
ambition — and,  to  this  day,  are  a  by-word,  throughout  the 
world,  for  their  loyalty  and  faithfulness— not  to  them- 
selves, but  to  others. 

Like  the  Scotch,  the  New-Englanders,  or  Yankees,  are 
to  be  found  every  where — among  all  nations,  and  kindred, 
and  tongues ;  driving  their  trade,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  every  sort  of  business,  in 
every  city  and  village,  in  every  ship  and  school,  and  in 
every  island  of  the  sea. 

The  New-Englanders  are  sometimes  chaiged  with  a 
deficiency  of  imagination,  of  warmth,  of  enthusiasm  and 
feeling*  Yet,  of  aU  the  poets  the  New  World  has  pro- 
duced, at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  were,  and  are,  na- 
rive-bom  New-Englanders— genuine  Yankees,  dyed  in 
the  wool.  That  they  are  deep-thinkers,  pretty  good 
scholars,  good  reasoners,  and  good  writers,  aU  are  itsady 
enough  to  acknowledge  now ;  no»,  that  they  have  ob- 
tained a  reputation  abroad,  which  the  rest  of  their  lite- 
rary brethren  are  without.  But  whoever  thought  of  say- 
ing a  word  for  Yankee  enthusiasm,  or  Yankee  extrava- 
gance? They  would  seem  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms!  When  do  you  ever  hear  the  New-Englanders 
charged  with  that  passionate  waywardness,  which  is 
claimed  to  characterize  the  people  of  the  South?  And 
yet,  waywardness,  enthusiasm,  and  extravagance,  and  a 

spirit  of  headlong  adventure — of  unquenchable  hope 

are  among  the  characteristics  of  a  New-Englander. 
What,  but  enthusiasm,  and  the  loftiest,  yea,  the  most 
unconquemble,  and  inconceivable  enthusiasm,  and  way- 1 


)  wardness  and  extravagance,  could  have  set  all  New- 
England  in  a  blaze,  but  the  other  day,  as  it  were— -first, 
on  the  subject  of  Independence — then,  of  a  war  with 
France— then  with  Algiers— and  then,  of  a  second  war 
with  England ;— in  all  which,  there  was  just  nothing  to 
gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  if  yon  withdravf  these  ele- 
ments from  the  calculation ;  and,  for  enthusiasm,  substi- 
tute worldly  Prudence,  or  Thrift;  and,  for  headlong 
waywardness  and  extravagonce,  substitute  what  is  be- 
lieved, out  of  New-England,  to  be  the  New-England 
character— behoved  in  spite  of  history— nay,  in  spite  of 
the  most  o%'erwhclming  body  of  proof  that  was  ever  ac- 
cumulated within  a  like  period  of  two  hundred  years,  by 
any  people  on  earth.  Judging  by  the  poets— and  igno- 
norant  of  the  geography,  the  latitude,  and  the  climate, 
of  New-England — who  would  ever  believe  that  it  was 
not  in  the  South  ;  or,  that  it  was  in  the  North— in  the 
frozen  and  barren  North — ^in  the  desolate  and  rocky 
North, — that  Louisbourg  was  besieged  and  carried,  or 
that  the  war  of  tlie  Revolution  broke  out !  Were  these, 
and  fifty  others  I  could  mention,  mere  money-making 
adventurers?  And  yet,  we  are  a  selfish,  and  short- 
sighted, and  cold-hearted  people — without  imagination 
or  enthusiasm;  and  wholly  given  up  to  our  idol- 
Thrift! 

And  so  with  commerce.  Among  what  people  do  you 
see  more  of  cntcrprizc — or  as  much  ?  Look  at  our  ship- 
ping, our  fisheries,  our  manufactures—- ell  the  growth, 
not  of  accident,  from  soil  or  sky,  but  of  labor  and  per- 
severance ;  of  long  foresight— of  courageouB  h<^,  and 
of  generous  enthusiasm.  Ah !  bat  these  are  all  in  the 
way  of  business.  Where  money  is  to  be  made,  who 
questions  the  aptitude  of  the  New-Englander  ?  Be  it  so— 
but,  what  becomes  of  the  money  ?  That's  the  question, 
after  all.  IVIuU  beeomeM  of  the  money !  Colleges  every 
where— academies  every  where— hospitals,  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  and  charitable  institutions  every  where— 
monuments — no  where — railroads,  canals,  bridges,  cities, 
and  navies,  all  busy,  and  all  thriving ;  or  multitudes, 
where  there  is  no  encouragement,  laboring  with  the 
pen,  at  prose  and  poetry,  aU  the  year  round,  without 
reward,  or  the  hope  of  reward— glad  to  work  for  nothing 
and  find  themselves;— if  these  things  are  not  evidence  of 
something  more  than  a  sordid,  or  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness—if they  are  not  evulenoe  of  warmikf  and  of  a  gene- 
roQs  enthueitum, — then  were  the  monuments  of  Graeee 
and  Rome  but  woridly  adventures— mere  tpeeuiatien*^^ 
upon  the  purses  of  the  rich.  Considering  our  yooth,  our 
difficulties,  and  our  comparative  strength,  we  of  New- 
England  have  done  mare  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  did ; 
yea,  more  than  both  together. 

But,  enough.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Yankee  people, 
a*  a  peofdCf  are  wonderfully  alike.  Industrious,  frugal, 
adventurous,  aud  pains-taking,  in  general,  they  are  some- 
times exceedingly  rash ;  nay,  even  romantic  and  vision- 
ary. Witness  the  merino  sheep  fever— the  timber-land, 
granite,  and  mining  fever, — all  of  which  have  passed 
over;  and  the  mulbeny  fever,  the  worst  type  of  the 
purple,  spotted,  or  typhoid,  which  is  just  beginning  to 
appear.  So  is  it  vrith  every  thing.  The  Patent  Office  in 
Washington  is  only  an  epitome  of  New-England— -New- 
England  herself,  but  a  larger  Patent  Office,  interaeeted 
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with  woods,  csnals,  and  bridges.  Our  meeting-houses 
•od  whale-ships,  our  cotton-gins  and  school-bouses,  our 
steam-engines,  saw-mills,  and  academies ;  our  lunatic- 
asyioms,  razor-strops,  and  ploughs;  our  planting  and 
washing-machines,  are  all  set  to  woik  with  the  some 
stead&st  seriousness.  And  what  then  7  Why,  much  of 
it,  after  all,  is  cmly  the  surplus  power  of  New-Eo^and*- 
oor  back  water t  running  to  waste  after  the  Now-England 
&sbioa— -employed,  no  matter  how,  so  it  is  but  employed, 
until  we  get  time  to  look  into  the  business,  and  turn 
every  drop  to  a  profitable  account.  We  like  to  see  every 
thing  busy  about  us,  and  every  body— and  would  rather 
have  a  child  up  to  his  neck  in  mischief,  than  idle. 

But,  we  lack  taete.  So  far  from  this  being  true — 
we  are  too  timid  by  half,  erring  much  more  frequently  on 
the  side  of  fiistidious  needs,  than  of  originality,  rugged- 
ness,  or  strength ;  sincerity  and  heartiness.  Our  literary 
style  and  our  public  buildings,  and  our  habits,  are  all  in 
proof.  Afraid  of  being  thought  barbarians,  northern 
barbarians,  we  are  getting  shy  of  our  own  impulses,  and 
quake  at  the  approach  of  an  original  thought.  Our 
throes  are  getting  to  be  premeditated,  and  will  go  for 
nothing  after  awhile,  if  they  should  happen  to  be  irregu- 
lar, unauthorized,  or  convulsive. 

But,  we  lack  imagination.  Really !  I  want  to  know ! 
Just  look  at  the  Poetry  of  New-England — always — ^until 
of  late— always  alive,  and  stirring  with  the  diriner  ele- 
ments of  the  mind ;  full  of  high  thought,  and  calm  and 
beautiful  strength,  and  often  impassioned;  sometimes 
vast,  and  powerful — and,  as  a  common  fault,  abounding 
with  illustration— overcrowded  with  picturing.  Do  these 
betray  any  want  of  imagination  T 

But,  we  are  wanting  in  generosity.  Take  our  chari- 
ties, one  by  one— our  colleges  and  schools,  and  public 
enterprises — and  compare  them  with  tho>»e  of  any  people 
on  earth,  of  our  age,  and  with  our  resources. 

But,  the  New-£nglanders  are  ostentatious.  Ah! 
Hunt  for  the  records  of  their  generosity.  They  are  not 
to  be  found.  The  work  is  done — ^the  charity  established 
and /ei/— the  name  of  the  patron  is  hardly  mentioned 
upon  the  subscription  paper ;  the  money  is  paid,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  never  heard  of  more, 
nnlesa  by  accidental  aasociation  with  his  name.  You 
see  BO  Uasooiy  npon  the  walls  of  churches,  in  Yankee 
land  po»  nor  inscriptions  of  gold,  to  tell  you  that  A,  B, 
or  C,  is  a  yeariy  subscriber,  or  a  merciful  patron,  to  this  or 
tbat  pnblie  charity,  or  institatioa.  But  they  are  self-aatis- 
fied  ttnwilKngt  or  nnable  to  profit  by  the  experience  or 
the  teaching,  the  wisdom  or  the  scholarship  of  others. 
Behold  them  covering  the  whole  face  trf*  Earth,  and  com- 
paasinig  sea  and  land,  year  after  year,  only  that  they  may 
return,  at  last,  with  their  gleanings  and  their  treasures, 
to  the  hcmie  of  their  Fathers— like  the  Swiss  or  the 
Scotch— there  to  eigoy  themselves,  after  a  life  of  drud- 
gery or  adventure,  to  help  others,  and  sit  down  at  last 
under  the  shadow  of  their  own  fig-tree,  better  and  wiser 
men  iae  all  they  have  done  or  suffered  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  In  all  this,  though  they  resemble  the  Scotch, 
they  are  nnBke  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  especially 
of  the  South  and  West ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  are 
what  they  pretend  to  be— a  peculiar  people. 


Orif  insl. 
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BT    CAROLIM   ORNX. 
"  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides.**— king  leak. 

'''Hail,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  holy ! 

Hail,  divinest  melancholy  V  " 
repeated  Annette  Allison,  as  she  stole  to  the  side  of  her 
friend,  Cordelia  Ruthven,  and  lightly  touched  her  shoul- 
der. 

Cordelia,  who  had  not  finished  her  toilet,  when  she 
fell  into  her  fit  of  melancholy  musing,  at  the  voice  of  the 
lovely  Annette,  raised  her  eyes  and  threw  back  the  long 
chestnut  hair,  which,  half  veiling  her  fiu»,  fell  in  rich 
redundancy  over  the  dressing-table  on  which  she  was 
leaning,  and  made  an  effort  to  smile,  as  she  said,  **  I 
wish  that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  nan, 
rather  than  to^  fulfil  the  far  more  unhappy  destiny  for 
which  I  am  reserved." 

"Yes,  your  destiny  is  unhappy,"  replied  Annette. 
"  What  can  be  more  so,  than  to  be  the  afiianoed  bride  of 
a  handsome,  amiable,  and  talented  young  man  of  two 
and  twenty,  who  is,  moreover,  rich  as  a  Jew.  Oh,  it  is 
shocking !" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  Fame  says  all  this  of  him ;  but 
Fame  is  a  lady  on  whose  veracity  I  can  by  no  means 
depend.  He  was  fourteen  when  he  left  this  country  for 
England,  and  then,  I  think  he  was  coarse-looking  instead 
of  being  handsome.  If  ho  has  talent,  I  am  glad  for  his 
own  sake,  but  as  for  the  riches  he  has  in  prospect,  I 
sicken  at  the  very  mention  of  them.  They  are  the  jesses 
that  bind  me :  it  would  have  been  a  meroy  to  have  been 
hooded  as  vrell  as  bound.  You  know  on  what  condition 
young  Morley  is  to  possess  his  riches?" 

"  Thy  lovely  self,  so  I  have  heard,  is  to  be  appended 
to  them  as  a  kind  of  clog,  otherwise,  they  will  make  uso 
of  their  wings,  and  flying  from  his  grasp,  light  into  the 
strong  box  of  a  third  or  fourth  cousin,  who  is  already 
rich  enough." 

"And  knowing  this,  can  you  wonder  why  I  am 
melancholy  f  Can  I  feel  myself  at  liber^  to  refuse  the  hand 
of  Moriey,  when  I  know  that  by  so  doing  I  shall  sink 
him  into  poverty  7  Another  consideration  weighs  heavily 
on  my  mind.  If  he  be  mercenary,  even  if  he  should  be 
disgusted  with  my  person  and  appearance,  when  we 
come  to  meet,  he  may  disguise  his  aversion  for  the  sake 
of  securing  affluence.  My  fate  vriU  soon  be  decided,  aa 
in  his  letter  he  mentioned  that  he  should  leave  England 
in  a  few  days." 

"  It  was  certainly  very  odd  in  old  Mr.  Morley,"  said 
Annette,  "  to  leave  his  property  to  his  nephew  on  such 
conditions,  but  let  us  perplex  ourselves  no  more  about  it 
now,  but  finish  dressing,  or  we  shall  be  late  to  the  party." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Cordelia,  beginning  to  arrange 
her  hair. 

"  What  made  you  select  that  simple  dress  f "  inquired 
Annette.  "  You  forget  that  Miss  Eldron,  the  rich  heir- 
ess, who  has  lately  come  to  reside  with  her  uncle,  is  to 
be  at  Mrs.  Forrester's  diis  evening." 

"  No,  I  have  not :  but  what  are  stars  in  the  presenca 
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of  the  eun  f  I  have  been  told  that  those  who  have  seen 
her,  have  no  words  by  which  they  can  adequately  express 
their  sense  of  her  beauty,  while  in  her  manners  and  con- 
Tcraatioui  there  is  a  fascination  absolutely  irresistiblo/* 

"  I  care  not  for  that,"  replied  Annette.  "  Give  me 
the  sweet  star  I  can  gaze  at,  not  the  flashing  meteor  that 
dazzles  and  blinds." 

Cordelia  had  just  6nished  entwining  a  wrea^  of  rose- 
buds with  her  beautiful  hair,  when  a  letter  was  handed 
her.  It  was  directed  to  N  ,  her  native  town,  whence 
it  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Allison's,  where  she  was 
only  on  a  visit.  She  changed  color  when  she  saw  that 
it  was  the  hand-writing  of  Morley,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  broke  the  seal.  When  she  had  finished  reading 
it,  warmly  pressing  the  hand  of  Annette,  she  said  with 
much  energy,  "  Now  I  am  free." 

Annette  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

'*  I  will  tell  you  all,"  said  Cordefia, ''  on  our  way  to 
Mrs.  Forrester's,"  for  Mrs.  Allison  had  just  sent  to 
inform  them  that  the  carriage  was  waiting. 

Cordelia  Ruthven  was  only  four  years  old,  when  her 
mother,  whose  husband  died  a  few  months  after  the 
daughter's  birth,  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  James  Mor^ 
ley,  a  rich  widower.     He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and,  until  within  a  few  years  previously  to  lus  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Ruthven,  had  dwelt  in  his  native  land.     The 
customs  growing  out  of  an  hereditaxy  aristocracy,  exerted 
over  him  their  natural  influence,  not  the  less  so,  that  he 
was  able  to  trace  his  line  of  ancestry  as  &r  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.     Cordelia  was  the  child  of  his 
affection^,  and  at  one  time,  he  thought  of  dividing  his 
large  property  between  her  and  his  nephew,  Philip 
Morley,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  America ;  but  the 
pride  of  ancestry  prevailed,  and  he  ultimately  resolved 
to  transmit  it  undivided  and  unimpaired,  to  one  who 
bore  his  name.     To  gratify  both  his  pride  and  his  love, 
he  fixed  upon  the  expedient  of  marrying  Cordelia  to  his 
nephew,  andj;they,  children  that  they  were,  thought  it  a 
migh^  fine  one.     Nor  did  Mr.  Morley,  in  the  fulness  of 
his    satisfaction,   dream   that    they  would   ever    think 
otherwise.    He,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  lawyer, 
rather  from  any  fears  entertained  by  himself,  relative  to 
the  nonfulfilment  of  the  contract,  added  a  codicil  to  his 
wiU,  which  transferred  the  heirship  from  his  nephew  to  a 
young  gentleman,  dbtantly  related  to  the  Morley  family, 
if  this,  his  favorite  project  should  be  defeated  by  fault  of 
either  party  concerned.     Shortly  after  this  arrangement, 
Cordelia's  mother  died,  and  a  part  of  the  proper^,  which 
consequently  fell  to  the  daughter,  was,  by  the  advice  of 
her  step-father,  employed  to  purchase  for  her  a  small 
annuity.     The  remainder  was  safely  invested,  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  added  to  her  annuity,  would  afford  her 
a  comfortable  maintenance. 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Morley's  decease,  he  one  day  called 
Cordelia  into  his  room,  and  with  much  solenmity  com- 
mitted to  her  care  a  diamond  breast-pin  of  great  ^ulue. 

"  It  belonged,"  said  he,  "  to  my  first  wife,  and  is,  as 
you  may  judge  from  the  workmanship,  of  great  antiquity, 
it  having  been  in  her  family  from  time  immemorial,  and 


was,  as  she  has  often  told  me,  worn  1^  her  grand- 
mother's great-grandmother,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  now,  by  right,  belongs  to  her  only  broth- 
er's eldest  daughter,  who  resides  in  England,  but  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  retain  it  two  yean,  when  my  niece  will  be 
eighteen.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  person  who 
has  my  entire  confidence,  will  call  on  you,  and  deliver 
you  a  letter  written  by  myself,  which  will  instruct  you  to 
surrender  the  diamond  into  his  hands.  He  will  take 
proper  measures  to  transmit  it  to  the  owner,  or,  if  possi- 
ble, will  convey  it  to  her  himself." 

Cordelia  readily  promised  to  take  chax^  of  it,  and  to 
adhere  to  his  directions  as  respected  its  future  disposal. 
Her  step-father  then  turned  the  conversation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  future  union  with  his  nephew,  on  which  he 
dwelt  long  and  with  much   complacency.      Although 
Cordelia  had  now  arrived  at  an  age,  when  she  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  judging  for  herself  relative  to  an 
affair  involving  her  future  happiness  in  life,  she  viewed 
it  with  indifference  rather  than  the  lively  aversion  ^ith 
which  she  at  present  regarded  it,  and  forebore  to  men- 
tion those  objections  which  presented  themselves  to  her 
reason  if  not  to  her  heart :  loth  to  dim  the  brightness  of 
the  only  earthly  ray  that  appeared  to  cast  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  over  the  closing  days  of  one  who  had  been  to 
her  both  father  and  friend.     The  change  wrought  in  her 
feelings,  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  transpired  about 
a  year  subsequent  to  Mr.  Morley's  decease.     At  the  time 
alluded  to,  Cordelia  was  journeying  south  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allison,  who,  on  their  return,  were  going  to  take 
home  their  daughter  Annette,  then  at  a  boarding-school. 
One  morning  when  they  entered  the  stage-coach,  several 
passengers  had  already  token    their  places.      One    of 
them,  a  young  man,  apparently  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  A  clear,  though 
somewhat  dork  complexion,  a  high  and  thoughtful  brow, 
hazel  eyes  that  appeared  black  when  lit  up  by  the  light 
of  the  mind,  a  mouth  of  beautiful  formation,  disclosing  by 
word  or  smile  teeth  of  rare  whiteness  and  brilliancy,  all 
harmonizing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  e^qprcssicm 
of  countenance  highly  intellectual,  served  as  a  passport 
to  the  heart,  that  caused  it  to  yield  far  more  readily  to 
the  charm  of  his  graceful  and  polished  mamiers,  than  if 
they  had  been  joined  with  an  unattractive  exterior. 
He  was,  moreover,  modest  and  unassuming^-i|ua]ities 
that  sit  giucefully  upon  the  young  of  either  tax — but, 
when  dra¥m  into  conversation  by  Mr.  Allison,  his  remarks, 
which  were  clothed  in  elegant  and  appropriate  language, 
were  original  and  full  of  thought,  showing  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  his  countenance,  to  be  possessed 
of  a  rich  and  vigorous  intellect. 

The  two  gentlemen  kept  up  the  conversation  for  some 
time  with  much  spirit,  when,  at  length,  the  subject  being 
pretty  well  exhausted,  Mr.  Allison  leaned  bock  in  the 
carriage  and  remained  silent.  Cordelia,  who  sat  alono 
on  the  middle  seat,  had,  as  yet,  scarcely  spoken.  The 
stranger  gentleman,  less  weary  than  Mr.  Allison,  and 
feeling  perhaps,  that  ladies  do  not  tike,  always,  to  sit 
silent,  soon  drew  her  into  an  easy,  familiar  chat  upon  such 
subjects  as  are  naturally  interesting  to  a  female  of  taste 
and  refinement.    As  the  conversation  gradually  took  a 
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more  earnest  tone,  he  appeared  to  Cordelia  to  possess 
over  her  the  power  of  an  enchanter.  The  deep  fountains 
of  feeling  were  stirred  in  her  heart,  and  those  latent 
treasures  which  had  slumbered  there,  veiled  even  from 
her  own  perception,  sent  forth  thchr  light  like  the  gem 
beneath  the  wave  when  touched  by  the  sunbeam. 

When  she  and  her  friends  alighted  at  the  hotel,  where 
they  were  going  to  spend  the  night,  the  horses  were 
already  in  harness  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  those 
then  attached  to  the  stage-coach.  Mrs.  Allison  and 
Cordelia  had  but  just  entered  the  hotel,  when  the  inte- 
resting companion  of  their  day's  journey  presented  him- 
self at  the  door. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  "till  I  saw  that  all  the 
baggage,  except  my  own,  was  removed  from  the  car- 
liage,  that  you  intended  to  remain  here  to-night." 

Before  either  of  them  had  time  to  reply,  "  The  stage 
is  waiting,  sir,**  cried  out  a  shrill  voice  in  the  hall.  He 
tarried  only  to  bid  them  a  hasty  adieu,  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards,  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  the  rattle 
of  wheels,  told  that  he  was  gone. 

"  I  am  sorry,**  said  Mrs.  Allison,  "  that  my  husband 
did  not  offer  to  exchange  cards  with  him.*' 

If  Cordelia,  like  Mrs.  Allison,  failed  to  express  her 
regret  at  not  having  ascertained  his  name,  it  was  not 
because  it  was  less  lively.     It  was  softened,  however, 
by  a  strong  presentiment  that  they  should  meet  again. 
She  knew  when  he  bode  them  farewell,  that  his  eye  had 
last  rested  on  her,  and  the  language  of  that  look  never 
ceased  to  live  in  her  memory  and  in  her  heart.     Nor  was 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  interest  which  he  had  excited 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lovely  girl,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  a  day,  although  it  had  been  carefully  and  vigi- 
lantly veiled  by  maiden  delicacy.     The  perfume  lingers 
round  the  spot,  where  nestles  the  opening  flower-bud,  and 
betrays  its  presence  though  hidden  beneath  moss  and 
leaves.      On  her  return  from  the  south,  Cordelia  had 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Allisons,  to  spend 
several  months  with  them,  for,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Morley,  her  home  had  seemed  sad  and  desolate.     The 
letter  she  had  just  received,  the  contents  of  which  she 
had  promised  to  communicate  to  Annette,  was  frem 
Philip  Morlcy,  who  had  been  in  America  several  weeks. 
Ho  wrote,  that  as  with  maturer  years  he  had  been  led  to 
reflect  on  the  subject,  the  thought  had  frequently  occur- 
red to  him,  that  she  might  feel  a  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  fulfilling  a  contract  entered  into  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  deceased  uncle. 
If  so,  he  wished  her  to  feel  herself  at  perfect  liberty  to 
accept  the  hand  of  any  gentleman  whom  she  might  honor 
with  her  preference ;  for,  although  he  should  thereby  be 
deprived  of  affluence,  with  a  good  profession — that  of  a 
lawyer— and  his  present  health,  he  doubted  not  his  abili- 
ty to  obtain  a  competency.     "  It  would  not  be  treating 
you  with  the  candor  you  have  a  right  to  claim,*'  he  added 
in  conclusion,  "  were  I  not  firankly  to  confess,  that  my 
heart  is  already  in  the  possession  of  another-^one,  whom 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  I  have  met  with  only  once, 
and  whose  name  and  residence,  after  much  inquiry,  I 
have  just  learned.    I  intend,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  to 
call  on  you  at  your  midence  in  N-— ,  and  shall  then 


feel  myself  bound  to  abide  by  your  decision,  whethec  it 
be  to  fulfil  or  break  the  existing  contract.*' 

Seldom  had  Cordelia  experienced  such  an  exhilaration 
of  spirits  as  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter.  The  load, 
which  for  weeks  had  weighed  down  her  youthful  ener- 
gies, was  removed,  and,  like  a  bird  newly  escaped 
through  some  unexpected  rent  in  the  net  that  confined  it, 
she  seemed  to  revel  in  the  bahn  and  sunshine  of  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  buoyancy  of  her  spiriu  heightened  the 
glow  of  her  cheeks,  and  made  her  fine  eyes  more  lus- 
trous,  and  those  who  saw  her  as  she  entered  the  drew- 
ingwroom  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  felt,  that  in  personal  loveU- 
ness,  she  would  find  no  rival  except  in  Miss  Eldron.  the 
rich  heiress,  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"  She  has  come,"  was  soon  afterwards  whispered,  and 
all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  door,  while  several 
young  men  gathered  near  it,  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  view  of  her  as  she  entered. 

Yes,  she  wag  handsome!     Her  features  seen  in  pro- 
file, were  peculiarly  beautiful,  though  sometimes  her  lips 
took  an  expression  too  haughty;  and  there  were  those 
who'  felt  that  they  couM  wreathe  themselves  into  that 
sarcastic  smile,  which  scorches  and  withers  the  heart  on 
which  falls  iu  light.     In  her  hurgo  black  eyes  that  spar- 
kled  with  the  lustre  of  jewels,  there  was  absolute  fasci- 
nation, and  few  would  have  been  attracted  from  them  by 
those  of  Cordelia,  in  which  the  glimpses  of  a  pure,  ethe- 
rial  spirit  lay  mirrored,  Kke  the  holy  light  of  heaven  in 
the  calm  summer  fountain.    She  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  form  and  features,  might  have  been 
considered  a  model  of  manly  beauty.     The  attention  he 
bestowed  on  his  companion,  was  of  that  quiet,  delicate, 
yet  devoted  kind,  flattering  to  most  female  hearts,  and 
undoubtedly  so  to  hers,  although  she  received  it  in  a 
manner  that  said,  "it  is  my  due."     A  close  observer 
might  have  seen,  that  on  his  first  entrance,  his  eye  quick- 
ly and  seorehingly  scanned  the  features  of  those  ladies 
present,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  a  person  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  done,  whose  devotion  to  the 
bright  being  at  his  side  sprang  firom  the  heart,  instead  of 
being  dictated  by  politeness. 

"  Who  is  he  f  what  is  his  name  T"  was  whispered  on 
every  side,  but  no  one  seemed  able  to  give  an  answer. 
Cordelia  and  Annette,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  and  Miss 
Eldron's  entrance,  were  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  look- 
ing at  a  portfolio  of  prints,  now  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room.  Cordelia  immediately  knew  him  to  be  her  ac- 
quaintance of  the  stage-coach,  and  as  their  eyes  met,  she 
felt  assured  that  his  memory  was  as  faithful  as  hers. 
She  was  not  mistaken.  Handing  Miss  Eldron  to  a  seat, 
he  applied  to  Miss  Forrester  for  an  introduction  to  her. 
"  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr. 
Morlcy,  Miss  Ruthven,"  said  she. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  told  which  was 
the  most  agitated  at  this  unexpected  announcement. 
Cordelia,  for  a  few  moments,  was  oppressed  with  faint- 
ness,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort,  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  assuming  such  a  degree  of  calmness  as  not  to 
draw  upon  her  the  eyes  of  the  company.  Moriey,  for  a 
short  time,  stood  filent  and  irresolute ;  he  then  said  to 
her  in  a  low  Toioe,  "  Will  yoo  permit  me  to  call  on  you 
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to-morrow  1"  Cordelia  bowed  assent,  and  he  rejoined 
Miss  Eldron,  around  whom  a  number  of  gentlemen  had 
already  gathered,  anxious  to  catch  a  word,  a  smile,  or 
even  a  look. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Annette,  addressing  Mr.  Forrester, 
the  son  of  the  lady  who  gave  the  party,  "  that  you  were 
a  professed  admirer  of  beauty,  and  yet  you  seek  not  to 
kneel  at  Mw  Eldron's  shrine." 

"  I  kneel  to  no  shrine,  unless  I  mean  to  lay  my  heart 
on  it,"  he  replied. 

"  And  you  think  there  is  no  room  for  it  there." 
''  If  there  were,  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege.     The  woman  to  whom  I  give  my  heart,  must  wear 
her  affability  at  home  as  well  as  abroad." 
"  And  so,  I  hope,  does  Miss  Eldron." 
"  No,  she  lays  it  aside  as  carefully  at  she  does  hnr 
jeweb." 

"  For  fear  of  wearing  it  out,  I  suppoae,  as  Hudibras 
his  wit— but  we  must  not  be  censorious." 

In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  their  commenu  hav- 
ing an  object  in  view,  put  foith  all  her  eneigies  to 
achieve  it.     She  wished  to  number  Morley  among  those 
who  wore  her  chains :  not  more  on  account  of  bis  deci- 
ded superiority  both  in  mind  and  person  over  all  who 
had  yet  sought  to  win  her  favor,  than  because  he  was 
the  only  solitary  individual  who  could  retain  his  calm- 
ness aud  self-pofsession,  who  ventured  within  the  charm- 
ed circle  c^  her  influence.     While  those  who  looked  on, 
imagined  that  the  love-shaft  was  deep  in  his  heart,  she, 
with  a  keener  and  more  jealous  eye,  could  perceive  as 
far  as  she,  herself,  was  concerned,  it  had,  as  yet,  been 
only  brushed  with  the  feather.     She  had  more  than  once 
half  suspected  that  his  heart  was  pre-occupied  with  love 
for  another.     "  Bo  it  so,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  yet  see  him 
at  my  feet."     Dispensing  with  her  natural  hauteur,  when 
she  found  it  could  neither  wound  nor  himible,  she  exerted 
her  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  utmost,  nor  did  she  exert 
them  in  vain.     She  even  surpassed  herself.     This  she 
knew  and  felt,  and  if  any  thing  derogated  from  the  be- 
wildering effect  produced  by  such  a  combination  of 
charms,  it  w^  that  now  and  then  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light  too  dazzling,  flashed  from  her  eye,  that  seemed  to 
say  there  was  deep,  perhaps,  dark  passions  within ;  and 
which  might  have  reminded  the  observer  of  the  lightning 
that  plays  round  a  summer  evening   horizon,   which, 
though  harmless  as  brilliant,  has  yet  its  home  in  the 
clouds.      She  had  just  made  some  allusion   sparkling 
with  playful  wit,  and  turning  to  Morley  with  an  arch- 
smile,  she  challenged  him  to  decide  whether  she  was 
right  or  wrong.     Suddenly  the  smile  faded,  and  the  rich 
lip,  which  a  moment  before  had  gathered  round  it  such 
a  world  of  sweetness,  was  pressed  between  teeth,  beau- 
tiful as  oriental  pearls,  till  they  were  stained  with  blood. 
Morley  had  not  even  heard  her  remark,  but  had  stood 
intently  regarding  Cordelia.     A  thought  of  triumph  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Eldron's  bitter  vexation.     "  Yes,"  thought 
•he,  "I  have  now  found  the  clue  that  will  guide  me  to 
the  heart  of  the  labyrinth,  and  it  shall  not  long  hold  my 
first  and  only  rival." 

Cordelia,  artless  as  sensitive,  from  the  moment  she 
found  that  their  companion  of  the  stage-coach  wa«  no 


other  than  Moriey,  found  it  impossible  to  assume  even 
the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  and  retreating  to  the 
most  obscure  comer  of  the  room,  with  throbbing  temples, 
and  a  color  on  her  cheeks  planted  by  incipient  disease, 
she  painfully  awaited  the  hour  of  departure. 

The  ensuing  morning,  accoiding  to  'appointment, 
Morley  called  on  Cordelia  as  early  as  etiquette  would 
permit;  but  after  passing  a  sleepless  and  most  restless 
night,  she  had  found  herself  unable  to  rise.  Having  no 
doubt  but  that  Miss  Eldron  was  the  person  Morley  allu- 
ded to  in  his  letter,  she  wrote  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil, 
releasing  him  from  his  engagement,  which  was  handed 
him  by  Annette.  Disappointed  in  not  seeing  Cord^a, 
he  bent  his  steps  toward  the  princely  mansion  of  Mr. 
Eldron,  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  company  of  his  fascina- 
ting niece.  He  was,  moreover,  a  little  chagrined  at 
being  so  unceremoniously  released  by  Cordelia,  now  that 
she  had  ascertained  that  they  had  labored  under  a  mutual 
mistake.  He  thought  that  ho  had  been  more  skilful  in 
reading  women's  hearts. 

Ho  found  Mbs  Eldron  at  home,  and  he  had  never 
before  seen  her  so  simply  attired.  The  dazzling  lustre 
that  the  flash  of  jeweliy  and  high  excitement  had  thrown 
over  her  features  the  pi^ceding  evening,  had  given  place 
to  a  bewitching  softness,  which,  to  his  mind,  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  enchanting.  Without  appearing  to  do 
so,  she  led  the  conversation  to  those  subjects  which 
would  best  display  her  cultivated  taste,  and  the  riches  of 
her  own  strong  intellect. 

The  conversation  was  soon  intenruptcd  by  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  Eldron,  who  placed  in  his  niece's  hand  a  small 
ebony  box,  inlaid  with  gold,  saying,  "  It  is  your  birth- 
day AHcia,  and  you  will  prize  this  trifling  memento  for 
the  sake  of  tho  giver.  Without  awaiting  her  thanks,  he 
passed  out  at  a  door  that  led  into  the  garden.  On  open- 
ing the  box.  Miss  Eldron  found  it  contained  a  superb 
diamond  ring. 

''This  must  be  a  costly  ring,"  said  she.  Are  you 
skilful  in  diamonds,  Mr.  Morley?"  handing  it  to  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  none  of  the  skill  of  the 
lapidaiy,  but  this,  to  the  eye,  appears  very  splendid.  I 
never  saw  but  one  diamond  tliat  I  should  think  superior 
to  it,  and  that  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  I 
ever  saw.  There  is  not  a  Dutchess  in  Britain,  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  wear  it." 

"  And  where  did  you  meet  with  this  king  of  dia- 
monds ?" 

"  It  was  in  my  late  uncle's  possession  when  I  saw  it, 
and  had  belonged  to  his  first  wife.  Miss  Ruthven  has  it 
now." 

''Ah!  I  shall  see  it,  then." 

"  No,  it  is  not  hers.  It  is  only  entrusted  to  her  care 
for  a  certain  time,  and  even  if  she  were  the  owner,  I 
think  she  has  too  much  taste  to  wear  so  costly  a  jewel, 
as,  with  her  Umited  means,  she  could  not  afford  that  her 
dress  should  at  all  compare  with  it." 

Tho  subject  was  now  dropped,  and  music  was  men- 
tioned; a  theme  upon  which  they  both  could  be  elo- 
quent. The  piano-forte  and  the  guitar  were  both  presant, 
and  she  could  touch  each  with  a  skilful  hand.     She  took 
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up  the  guitar,  and  never  did  tho  higb-minded  and  devo- 
ted Spanish  maiden  breathe  to  her  national  inatrument  a 
tenderer  or  more  impassioned  lay.  When,  as  died  away 
the  last  note,  she  raised  her  eyes,  their  long  black  lashes 
heavy  with  tears,  emotions  of  rapturous  exultation  thrilled 
her  bosom,  for  the  fine  countenance  of  Morley  beamed 
with  a  light  which  she  knew  must  have  been  elicited 
from  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  admiration.  Coold 
he  have  beheld  tho  smile  that  curN'ed  her  proud  lip  as 
she  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  as  he  slowly  retreated 
down  the  shaded  a^^enue  which  led  to  the  high  road,  how 
•oon  would  he  have  rent  asunder  the  toils  which  she 
had  commenced  so  artfully  to  weave  around  him. 

Cordelia,  whose  excellent  constitution  had  never  been 
impaired  by  disease,  and  which,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, vigorously  and  successfully  resisted  its  attacks,  was, 
in  less  than  a  week,  convalescent. 

Among  the  first  who  called  on  her  to  congratulate  her 
upon  returning  healtli,  was  Miss  Eldron.  During  her 
first  interview,  the  managed  to  break  down  all  the  bar^ 
riers  of  restraint,  and  place  herself  upon  the  most  familiar 
footing.  After  this,  her  calls,  which  were  daily,  were 
frequently  lengthened  to  visits,  and  then  so  assiduous 
and  active  was  she  in  her  attention  to  the  invalid,  as 
nearly  to  supercede  tho  necessity  of  a  nurse.  Cordelia's 
gratitude  and  admiration  were  unbounded,  and  if  she 
repined  at  her  own  fate,  in  being  doomed  to  love  without 
hope,  she  could  not  blame  the  object  of  that  love  for 
being,  as  she  imagined,  devoted  to  one  in  whom  she  be- 
lieved centred  every  quality,  either  good  or  attractive. 
She  was  soon  able  to  leave  her  chamber,  walk  in  the 
garden  and  adjacent  grounds,  and  had  once  or  twice 
yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Miss  Eldron,  to  spend 
a  social  afternoon  with  her,  when,  one  morning,  as  she 
sat  alono  by  the  parlor  window,  she  saw  Morley  ap- 
proaching on  horseback.  He  had  called  several  times, 
bat  Miss  Eldron  had  always  happened  to  be  present. 
When  she  heard  his  step  on  the  threshold,  the  color 
deepened  on  her  cheek,  her  hand  became  icy  cold,  and  she 
trembled  with  irrepressible  emotion.  A  few  common- 
place remarks  having  been  disposed  of,  ho  observed  that 
he  had  long  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  converse 
with  her. 

"  After  much  inquiry,''  said  he,  ''  I  found  that  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  and  lady,  in  whose  ccmipany  I 
first  saw  yuu,  was  Allison,  and  you,  I  was  told,  must  be 
their  daughter.  I  expected  to  meet  you  at  Mrs.  For- 
rester's, but  what  was  my  surprise,  I  might  add,  conster- 
nation, when  I  found  that  instead  of  Miss  Allison,  I  be- 
held Cordelia  Ruthven— her  whom  I  had  a  few  days 
previously  so  deliberately  released  from  on  engagement, 
which,  but  for  my  unhappy  roistoke  respecting  your  name, 
it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  to  fulfil. 
Yet,  I  rejoiced  that  I  did  write  after  I  ascertained  that 
your  heart  was  already  in  the  possession  of  another,  when 
you  received  my  letter." 

**  Who  could  possibly  have  told  you  ?"  Cmxielia  began 

in  reply ;  but  she  stopped  abruptly,  for  she  beheld  Miss 

Eldron  standing  within  the  door,  who,  as  was  her  custom, 

had  entered  withoat  ceremony.     Cordelia  cost  at  her  a 
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hurried  glance,  to  detect,  if  possible,  by  her  countenance, 
whether  she  had  heard  any  part  of  what  Morley  had 
said,  but  she  betrayed  no  consciousness  either  by  look  or 
manner. 

''  You  and  Annette  vrill  attend  Miss  Finlay's  party,  I 
suppose,"  said  she  to  Cordelia,  gracefully  presenting  her 
with  a  bunch  of  beautiful  roses,  still  fresh  with  the 
morning  dew. 

"  Annette  will  go,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  believe  I  am 
hardly  well  enough  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  attending 
paities  yet." 

"  Non«ense !  You  will  feel  better  for  going.  Come, 
get  your  bonnet,  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  take  you  to 
ride." 

Cordelia,  who  hoped  that  Morley  would  remain  after 
Miss  Eldron  had  taken  leave,  and  resume  the  conversof- 
tion,  which  her  entrance  had  so  abruptly  terminated, 
declined  her  invitation.  But  her  determination  not  to 
leave  them  together,  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  appealing 
to  Morley,  whether  air  and  exercise  were  not  necessary 
for  the  confirmation  of  her  health,  she,  at  the  same  time, 
laughingly  challenged  him  to  be  their  escort.  He,  of 
course,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  assent,  and  Corde> 
lia,  though  reluctantly,  decided  on  going. 

"  I  shall  come  myself  to  take  you  to  Miss  Finlay's,  to* 
morrow  evening,"  said  Miss  Eldron,  when  the  carriage 
stopped  to  leave  Cordelia,  "  and,  *  remember,  I  shall 
listen  to  no  excuse." 

Cordelia  had  just  completed  her  toilet,  in  order  to 
attend  the  party,  when  Miss  Eldron,  true  to  her  appoint- 
ment,   with  her  accustomed   familiarity,   entered  the. 
apartment. 

"  Your  dress  is  very  pretty,"  said  Miss  Eldron,  sur- 
veying her,  *'  but  rather  too  plain,  when  we  consider  that 
Miss  Finlay's  party  is  to  be  so  select." 

"  You  know,"  said  Cordelia,  while  the  color  on  her 
cheek  became  a  little  deeper,  "  that  I  have  not  the  means 
of  dressing  splendidly." 

"  But  that  is  no  ivoson  why  you  should  not  wear  your 
beautiful  pearl  necklace ;  it  would  be  peculiarly  becom- 
ing now,  as  your  complexion  is  purer  and  more  delicate 
than  before  your  illness." 

Saying  thus,  she  opened  a  small  ivory  box,  which,  she 
knew,  did  not  contain  tho  necklace,  and  the  diamond 
pin,  which  she  had  eagerly  desired  to  see,  since  she  had 
heard  it  described  by  Morley,  was  displayed  to  her  view. 

"  What  a  magnificent  diamond !"  exclaimed  she. 
"  Why  did  you  never  show  it  to  me  7" 

**  It  is  not  mine,"  replied  Cordelia ;  and,  in  a  few 
words,  she  explained  to  her  under  what  circumstances  it 
had  been  entrusted  to  her  care. 

"  No  matter,  if  it  is  not  yours,"  replied  Miss  Eldron; 
"  nobody  will  know  that  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  See, 
Miss  Allison,"  to  Annette,  who  at  thot  moment  entered, 
*'  how  beautifully  it  looks,  sparkling  amid  the  snowy 
folds  of  this  muslin.  It  resembles  a  brilliant  star,  look- 
ing through  a  fieccy  cloud." 

Annette  assented  to  her  remark,  but  Cordelia  remain- 
ed firm  in  her  refusal  to  wcor  it,  and  returned  it  to  the 
casket. 
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"  Permit  me,"  uid  Mi»«  Eldron,  "  to  look  at  it  once 
mofe.  I  never  before  saw  a  brilliant  that  could  at  all 
compare  with  it.  It  i»  pellucid  as  the  moniin|r  dew- 
drop.  Here,  let  me  fasten  it  in  ita  appropriate  place, 
that  you  can  yourself  judge  of  its  effect.  There !  will 
you  not  confess  that  it  is  a  most  beautiful  ornament  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Cordelia;  "  and,  if—" 

"  I  shall  listen  to  no  ifs,"  interrupting  her.  "  This 
single  diamond  is  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  your  diess.^'  As  she  spoke,  she  looked  at  her 
watch. 

"  What  is  the  time  ?"  inquired  Annette. 

"  Late  !  I  meant  to  have  been  at  Miss  Finlay*s  before 
now.  I  hate  going  late  to  a  boll  or  a  party :  it  looks 
like  aifiectation.  Now,  as  you  love  me,  as  the  play  says," 
turning  to  Cordelia,  "  let  that  diamond  alone,  and  put  on 
your  sliawl  and  bonnet.     I  cannot  wait  another  minute." 

When  arrived  at  Miss  Finlay's,  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately joined  by  Morley ;  and,  Cordelia,  with  a  pain- 
ful confusion,  which  she  could  not  disguise,  perceived 
him  intently  examining  the  diamond  pin,  with,  as  she 
imagined,  a  look  of  stem  disapprobation.  "  He  thinks 
me  extravagant,"  was  her  first  thought ;  but,  directly  it 
occurred  to  her,  that  he  had  doubtless  seen  it  before,  and 
now  remembered  it.  A  look,  full  of  meaning,  as  Mis» 
Eldron's  eye,  for  a  moment,  encountered  MorleyV,  told 
him  that  their  conversation,  relative  to  the  diamond,  ^^a^ 
present  to  her  mind ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  sensible  of 
the  effect  that  was  produced  upon  him  by  Cordelia's 
wearing  it,  might  have  said,  with  lago, 

"  Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work  !'* 

Except  at  Mrs.  Forrester's,  Cordelia  had  never  spent 
an  evening  so  unpleasantly.  The  costly  diamond  drew 
upon  her  all  eyes,  and  several  of  the  younger  girls,  whose 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  their  delicacy,  inc^ased  her 
embarrassment,  by  asking  questions  about  it. 

Much  to  her  relief.  Miss  Eldron  was  amongst  the  first 
to  withdraw.  Cordelia  accompanied  her  to  her  car- 
riage without  speaking ;  and  she  felt  that  there  was  re- 
proach in  her  silence,  which  might  have  occasioned  her 
some  uneasiness,  had  not  this  feeling  been  absorbed  io 
what,  to  her,  was  of  deeper  import. 

When  they  stopped  at  Mr.  Allison's,'^  Good  night,  my 
dear  Cordelia,"  said  she.  "  Your  judgment  was  best 
about  wearing  the  diamond.  Forgive  me,  and  forget  that 
you  have  worn  it.  It  will  be  forgotten  by  everybody  else 
by  to-morrow." 

Cordelia  was  touched  by  her  apparent  sympathy,  and, 
returning  the  pressm^  of  her  hand,  and  her  "  Good 
night,"  she  stepped  from  the  caniage,  and  entered  the 
pathway  that  led  to  the  house. 

The  coach  rolled  rapidly  along,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  Miss  Eldron  was  at  home.  The  lamp,  at  the  top 
of  the  arched  gateway,  threw  a  sti-ong  light  upcm  the 
caxfiage,  and  when  the  coachman  threw  open  the  door, 
she  beheld  something  sparkle  brightly  at  her  feet. 
Taking  it  up,  a  single  glance  told  her  that  it  was  the  dia- 
mond belonging  to  the  pin  which  Cordelia  had  woi-n,  and 
whsch  had  fallen  from  the  setting.  It  was,  as  has  already 
boen  remarked,  of  great  antiqoiiyt  and  had  not  always 
laid  in  a  box,  u  during  the  last  few  years ;  and,  as  the 


costliest  jewels  are  said,  the  quickest  to  wear  their  set- 
tings,  this,  unperceivcd  by  Cordelia,  had  become  loose. 
Miss  Eldron,  when  she  examined  it  so  'minutely,  did 
perceive  it,  and  a  vague,  half-fbrmcd  wish,  which  she 
shrank  from  presenting  before  her  mind  in  a  distinct  and 
palpable  form,  pointed  to  an  issue  sinodlor  to  what  had 
now  taken  place. 

With  the  gem  closely  clasped  in  the  white  and  beau- 
tifully formed  hand,  wliich  Morley  had  so  often  beheld 
with  admiration  wander  oir-er  tlie  strings  of  the  guitar,  or 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  stealing  their  sweetest  mnsic,  she 
hastened  to  her  chamber,  that  she  might  assure  herself 
that  she  was  not  mistaken — that  it  was,  really,  the  dia- 
mond. For  a  short  time  she  stood  irresolute,  whether 
to  retain  it,  or  to  restore  it  to  Cordelia.  Her  wearing 
an  ornament,  so  solemnly  cntnisted  to  her  keeping,  which 
did  not  belong  to  her,  had.  Miss  Eldron  knew,  lowered 
her  in  the  opinion  of  Morley ;  but,  the  impression  might 
prove  only  of  transient  diuiLtion,  while  ito  loss,  which 
would  give  a  trumpet-tongue  to  her  apparent  vanity  and 
imprudence,  would,  she  hoped,  produce  an  effect  not  to 
be  easily  obliterated.  The  principle  of  moral  rectitude 
was  too  feeble  to  repel  the  temptation  which  assailed  her 
under  a  form  that  seemed  to  promise  the  promotion  of 
the  proudest  and  most  absorbing  wish  of  her  heart.  She 
deposited  the  box,  in  which  she  had  enclosed  it,  in  a 
dravrer,  tliat  she  carefully  locked,  and,  before  she  slept, 
she  not  only  brought  her  mind  to  yield  to  its  evil  sugges- 
tions, but,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded  in  silencing  the 
npbraidings  of  conscience,  by  resolving  to  indemnify 
Cordelia  for  the  loss  of  the  diamond,  under  an  appearance 
of  sympathy  and  disinterested  benevolence. 

The  first  thing  that  Cordelia  thought  of  doing,  after 
entering  the  house,  was  to  remove  the  ornament,  which 
had  occasioned  her  so  much  vexadon  during  the  evening. 
What  was  her  constematifm  and  distress,  when  she  found 
the  diamond  was  gone!  Mr.  Allison  immediately  pro- 
posed to  go  himself  to  Miss  Finlay*s,  unwilling  to  entrust 
so  important  an  errand  to  a  servant,  to  see  if  it  had  not 
been  di'opped  in  some  of  the  rooms,  although  Cordelia 
felt  sure  that  she  saw  it,  when  she  put  on  her  shawl. 
The  period  of  bis  absence  was  spoot,  by  her,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  anxious  suspense,  despite  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Allison  and  Annette,  who  deeply  sjTiipaihised  with  her, 
to  inspire  her  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  found.  In 
something  less  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Allison  returned.  They 
saw,  by  his  looks,  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful.  Every 
part  of  the  house  open  to  the  company,  the  door-steps, 
the  path  leading  to  the  house,  which  was  hard  and 
smooth,  had,  he  informed  them,  undergone  a  thorough 
search.  The  path  leading  to  their  own  house  was  now 
subjected  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  with,  of  course,  similar 
success.  Miss  Eldron's  carriage  was  next  thought  of, 
but  it  was  now  so  late,  that  the  family  had  undoubtedly 
retired  to  rest,  which  would  oblige  them  to  defer  the 
inspection  of  tliat  until  morning.  At  an  early  liuur,  Mr. 
Allison  called  at  Mr.  Eldron's,  and,  informing  them  of 
Conlelia's  misfortune,  leave  was  readily  accorded  him  to 
search  the  cnniage. 

The  moment  Miss  Eldron  rose  from  the  breakfisst 
table,  she  prepared  to  call  on  Cordelia.  After  expressing 
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much  rpgret  and  sympathy,  on  account  of  her  losing  the 
diamond,  she  took  Cordelia  aside. 

"  I  know  not/*  said  she,  "  the  exact  value  of  the  lost 
diamond,  but  this  purse  must  contain  a  sum  sufficient  to 
replace  it,  and  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  friend- 
ship which  unites  us,  but,  more  on  account  of  my  having 
myself  been  the  innocent  cause  of  your  misfortime,  to  ac- 
cept  it." 

Her  apparent  generosity  affected  Cordelia  to  tears,  but 
•he  firmly  rejected  her  offer.  She  had  already  resolved 
what  course  to  pursue.  The  money  left  her  by  her 
mother,  exclusive  of  her  annuity,  would,  she  hoped,  re- 
place the  diamond,  if  one  of  equal  size  and  beauty  could 
be  obtained. 

Miss  Eldron,  when  she  found  that  Cordelia  would  not 
accept  the  money  as  a  gif^,  entreated  her  to  receive  it  as 
a  loan,  to  be  repaid  whenever  convenient.  This  proposi- 
tion being  as  resolutely  refused  as  the  other,  Miss  Eldron 
departed,  though  not  without  first  censuring  Cordelia  for 
being  so  unwilling  to  receive  a  favor. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Cordelia  consulted  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allison,  relative  to  the  plan  she  hod  formed  of  re- 
placing the  diamond,  which,  as  it  seemed  the  only  one 
practicable,  that  would  not  compromise  her  indepen- 
dence, which,  she  was  fully  determined  on  not  doing, 
received  their  concurrence.  Mr.  Allison,  at  Cordelia's 
request,  promised  to  attend  to  the  business,  as  soon  as 
be  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  leaving 
home. 

Many  people,  as  Miss  Eldron  had  anticipated,  made 
themselves  busy  in  magnifying  Cordelia's  apparent  vani- 
ty  and  indiscretion.  Morlcy,  in  whme  estimation  she 
had  certainly  sufTered,  forbore,  firom  motives  of  delicacy, 
to  call  on  her,  which  afforded  him  Icism'e  the  more  fro 
quently  to  visit  Miss  Eldron,  who,  every  day,  became 
more  and  more  sanguine  that  he  would  ultimately  yield 
himself  a  victim  to  her  charms. 

One  day,  when  he  was  present,  as  she  was  accompa- 
nying^ one  of  her  most  beautiful  and  impassioned  songs 
with  the  guitar,  one  of  the  stiings  suddenly  broke.  She 
rang  the  bell,  and  a  girl  appeared  at  the  door. 

*'  Janet,"  she  said,  taking  a  key  from  her  reticule, 
'*  go  to  my  room,  and  unlock  the  upper  drawer  of  my 
writing-desk,  where  you  will  find  a  box  containing  some 
guitar-strings.     Bring  the  box  to  me." 

The  girl  took  the  key  and  loft  the  room. 

Miss  Eldron's  usual  vivacity  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
her,  and  she  sat  silent  and  thoughtful.  Morley  involun- 
tarily took  her  hand,  and  the  language  of  love  was  upon 
his  lips.  At  tins  interesting  crisis  Janet  returned.  Agi- 
tated and  confused,  Miss  Eldron  took  the  box  without 
examining  it,  and,  precipitately  opening  it,  a  large,  su- 
perb diamond  fell  upon  the  carpet.  A  single  look  at 
Morley,  as  ho  took  it  up  and  returned  it  to  her,  con- 
vinced her  that  he  knew  it  was  the  one  CordeUa  had 
lost.  Neither  of  them  uttered  a  word,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  told  which  was  the  palest.  Morley 
approached  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Stay,  one  moment,"  said  she.  **  I  demand  of  you 
to  withhold  passing  your  judgment  relative  to  what  you 


have  now  seen,  till  you  receive  firom  me  a  written  expla* 
nation." 

"  Let  it  be  a  speedy  one,  dien,"  he  replied,  ''  for  the 
time  will  pass  heavily  till  I  am  assured  that  you  are  as 
blameless  as  I  wish  you." 

**  Blameless !  No,  you  will  find  me  most  guilty.  I 
only  wish  to  eon\ince  you,  that  I  had  no  desire  toposteM 
the  worthless  bauble,  for  its  own  sake." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  silent,  and  the  blood  suddenly 
rushed  to  her  cheek  and  brow.  She  then  said,  "  Mr. 
Morley,  you  will  never  see  me  again.  I  shall  leave  thia 
place,  to  return  no  more.  Farewell,  and  may  you  be 
happy  with  her  whom  I  have  wronged,  and  who  deserve* 
your  love  and  esteem,  of  both  of  which  I  have  labored 
to  deprive  her.     Her  heart  is  yours." 

Having  said  thus,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she 
opened  a  door,  opposite  to  the  one  where  he  stood,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  he  recmved  from  he/  a  nota^  ao- 
companied  by  the  diamond.  After  briefly  stating  the 
manner  of  her  finding  it,  and  the  motives  which  impelled 
her  to  secrete  it,-  she  requested  him  to  return  it  to  Cor- 
delia, and  make  the  requisite  explanation.  "  If,"  added 
she,  in  conclusion,  **  you  and  Miss  Ruthven  should  deem 
me  worthy  of  so  much  fiiriiearance,  lock  the  knowledge 
of  my  error,  dark  though  it  be,  within  your  own  bosoms. 
If  it  please  you  to  do  otherwise,  let  the  scorn  and  the 
frowns  of  the  world  be  mine— •!  can  meet  them." 

When  Morley  had  had  time  for  reflection,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  he  Imd  been  stdiject  to  a  species  of  in&tua- 
tion  with  regard  to  Miss  Eldron,  and  that  every  thing 
appertaining  to  her,  had  been  seen  through  an  indistinct 
and  bewildering  medium ;  but  now,  as  the  premature 
evanishing  of  the  fumes  and  smoke,  that  rise  from  the 
censer  of  the  sorceress,  may  betray  the  secreu  of  her  art, 
so,  many  things,  which  had  assumed  a  false  aspect,  re- 
vealed themselves  clearly  to  his  perception,  bereft  ef  all 
that  he  had  thought  lovely  and  attractive.  The  deep 
love,  which  had  filled  his  heart  for  Cordelia,  and  which 
he,  at  first,  on  account  of  her  supposed  indiffisrence  to 
him,  and,  subsequently,  from  her  imaginoiy  uaworthiaess, 
he  had  sought  to  stifle,  as  he  recalled  the  expression  of 
Miss  Eldron,  '*  Her  heart  is  yours,"  revived  with  all  its 
original  fervor.  He  had  not  called  on  her  since  the  lou 
of  the  diamond ;  and,  now,  with  that  and  Miss  Eldron's 
note,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  he  bent  his  stepa 
towards  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Allisfm. 

The  moon,  which  had  not  yet  parted  with  her  gracefVil 
crescent  form,  hovered  above  the  western  horizon,  still 
glowing  with  the  golden  radiance  of  an  unclouded  sunset. 
To  shorten  the  distance,  he  availed  himself  of  a  footppath, 
communicating  with  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Allison,  which 
accommodated  itself  to  tlie  course  of  a  rivulet.  A  nar- 
row gi'ove,  composed  mostly  of  elms,  skirted  the  westerly 
side  of  this  path,  and,  the  moonbeams,  stealing  through 
their  light  and  graceful  foliage,  had  an  effect  for  more 
beautiful,  than  where  they  fell  upon  the  landscape  in  full 
and  unbroken  splendor.  In  many  places,  amid  the  wa- 
vering shadows  of  the  trees,  thrown  across  the  stream, 
a  ripple  here  and  these  would  sparkle  with  intense  bril- 
liancy ;  while,  close  beside,  poured  through  an  opening 
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in  the  grove,  a  broad  moss  of  light,  undimmod  by  the 
shade  of  a  single  leaf,  was  spread  out  upon  its  waters 
like  a  bright  banner  upon  the  breeze. 

Morley's  thoughts  reverted  to  Miss  Eldron,  but  her 
appropriate  place  was  in  the  splendid  boudoir  and  the 
stately  hall,  rather  than  in  a  serene  and  beautiful  moon- 
light scene  Uke  this.  He  staid  his  footsteps,  for  he 
thought  that  ho  heard  the  murmur  of  voices  mingle  with 
the  breeze.  It  wa»  no  illusion.  An  abrupt  turn  in  the 
river  revealed  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  On  a  large 
rock  that  jutted  far  into  the  stream,  stood  Cordelia  and 
Annette.  The  straw  hat  of  the  farmer,  loosely  tied,  fell 
back,  so  as  to  re\'eal  her  while  brow,  its  unsullied  purity 
forming  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  dark  hair,  wreathed  by 
nature  into  curls, by  which  it  was  shaded. 

**  No,  Annette,"  said  Cordelia,  the  tones  of  her  voice  in 
the  evening  stillness  distinctly  reaching  the  ear  of  Mor> 
ley,  **  I  cannot  remain  with  you  longer  than  while  your 
father  arranges  this  unfortunate  business.  My  annuity 
will  place  me  above  want,  though  it  will  not  afford  me 
my  customary  indulgences.  I  will  return  to  my  native 
place,  where  cluster  many  memories,  some  of  them  pain- 
ful, yet  all  dear.  It  will  be  enough  to  hear  that  Miss 
Eldron  is  the  wife  of  Morley.  I  cannot  remain— -and— " 
Ere  she  had  time  to  finish  the  sentence,  Morley  was  at 
her  side.  Annette,  thinking  that  her  presence,  if  desired, 
was  not  necessary,  quietly  stepping  from  the  rock  into 
the  path,  was  probably  at  home  before  she  was  missed. 
**  Miss  Eldron  will  never  be  mine,"  said  he ;  "  and, 
may  I  dare  to  hope,  after  what  I  have  now  unintention- 
ally overheard,  that  you  will  consent  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement of  our  childhood  t" 

''  There  is  in  your  mind,  a  blot  upon  my  name,"  she 
replied,  "  and  until  that  be  removed,  I  am  too  proud  to 
renew  it.  Until  I  can  hold  the  highest  place  in  your  es- 
teem, we  must  henceforth  be  to  each  other  as  strangers." 
'*  If  that  be  all,  I  have  a  talisman  here,  I  trust,"  said 
he,  producing  the  diamond,  "  whose  virtues  will  have 
power  to  break  the  charm  of  the  evil  genius  who  has  so 
long  presided." 

All  the  sorrow  and  solicitude  of  the  past  was  atoned 
for  in  the  satisfactory  explanation  that  ensued ;  and  as 
they  slowly  pursued  their  way  to  Mr.  Allison's,  Morley 
drew  from  Cordelia  a  confession  of  the  interest  he  had 
excited  in  her  bosom  when  they  met  as  strangers  in  the 
atage-coach,  as  well  as  a  promise  that  she  would  be  his, 
before  the  expiration  of  many  weeks. 
Wol/8boro\  N.  H. 


If  a  man  bo  sincerely  wedded  to  Truth,  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  find  her  a  portionless  virgin,  and  he  must 
take  her  for  herself  alone.  The  contract,  too,  must  be, 
to  love,  cherish,  and  obey  her,  not  only  until  death,  but 
beyond  it ;  for,  this  is  an  union  that  must  sundve  not 
only  Death,  but  Time,  the  conqueror  of  Death.  The 
adorer  of  Truth,  therefore,  is  above  all  present  things. 
Firm,  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  frank,  in  the  midst 
of  treachery,  he  will  be  attacked  by  those  who  have  pre- 
judices, simply  because  ho  is  without  them ;  decried  as 
a  bad  bargain  by  all  who  want  to  purchase,  because  he 
alone  is  not  to  be  bought ;  and  abused  by  all  parties, 
because  he  is  the  advocate  of  none. 


Or  i  f  i  n  al. 
STANZAS, 

BY   CHIEP  JUSTICE   MELLEK. 
•I. 

Sweet  is  the  dawn  of  morning 
On  summer's  cloudless  skies, 

And  earth's  rich  scenes  adorning 
In  beauty's  thousand  dyes : 

II. 
Sweet  is  the  morning  of  glory ^ 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  displayed ; 
Proclaiming  in  glad  story 

The  wonders  thus  arrayed : 

III. 
Sweet  is  the  breeze  of  even 

In  whispers  through  the  grove, 
Mid  gentlest  dews  of  heaven, 

When  all  the  air  is  loNe : 

IV. 

Sweet  is  the  cradle's  slumber 

In  soft,  ambrosial  rest ; 
Wliile  joys,  no  heart  can  number. 

Delight  the  mother's  breast : 

V. 

Sweet  is  the  cheek  that's  blooming 
In  childhood's  speikling  hours ; 

No  sighs  or  cares  presuming 
T'  in^-ade  its  lovely  bowers : 

VI. 

Sweet  is  the  cheek  that's  flushing 
In  young  affection's  dream. 

Where  clustered  roses  blushing, 
In  conscious  rapture  seem : 

VII. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  union 
In  Hymen's  silken  chains, 

And  sweet  long  years'  communion. 
When  love  triumphant  reigns : 

VIII. 

Sweet,  when  each  day  is  ending, 

To  see  its  duties  done ; 
And  life's  sands,  though  descending, 

Still  glittering  as  they  run : 

IX. 

And  sweet,  when  life  is  closing. 

Are  penitence  and  tears ; 
A  heart  on  heaven  reposing, 

Above  all  doubts  and  fears. 


Portland,  Maine. 


THE    SISTERS. 


I  DO  remember  them,  their  pleasant  brows 
So  marked  v,'i\h  pure  affection,  and  the  glance 
Of  their  mild  eyes,  when  in  the  house  of  God, 
They  gathered  up  the  manna,  that  did  fall, 
Like  dew  around. 
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O  r  i  ff  i  n  al. 
WOMEN    OF    GENIUS. 

BT   ANN   S.  STEPHENS. 

**  Wbat  is  irenius  but  deep  fecKaf, 
WakeQiiiff  to  glorioas  revealing  ? 
Aud  what  ia  feeling  but  to  be 
Alive  to  every  misery  1" — l.  b.  l. 

"  I  RSTXRK  talent  in  any  form,**  said  a  young  friend 
in  conversation,  the  other  evening:,  "but,  in  selecting  a 
wife,  I  should  never  think  of  choosing  a  woman  of 
genius  !** 

"  And  why  not,"  I  inquired,  expecting  to  hear  him 
advance  the  usual  list  of  objections  to  literary  women— 
their  want  of  domestic  habits— eccentricities,  careless- 
ness of  fashion,  and  the  thousand  unjust  charges  urged 
against  a  class  of  women  as  little  understood  as  any 
upon  tho  face  of  the  earth.  My  friend  was  a  man  of  no 
inconsiderable  talent,  and  from  him,  the  sentiment  seem- 
ed strange  and  ungenerous.  It  was  probably  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  think  seriously 
upon  the  subject.  He  seemed  puzzled  how  to  make  a 
fitting  reply. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  **  my 
beau  ideal  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Byron's.  My  wife 
should  have  talent  enough  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
value  mine,  but  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to  shine  herself. 
I  could  never  love  a  woman  who  was  entirely  occupied 
with  literature.  I  want  feeling,  affection,  devotion  to 
myself^— a  domestic  woman  who  would  think  my  approlMU 
tion  8ii£5cient  for  her  happiness,  and  would  have  no  de- 
sire for  greater  admiration.  I  could  never  be  happy  with 
an  ambitious  woman." 

On  my  return  home,  the  injustice  of  my  friend's  speech 
haunted  me.  He  wanted  feeling,  affection,  domestic 
qualities  in  a  wife,  and,  therefore,  would  not  seek  one 
in  a  woman  of  genius.  Byron's  beau  ideal  vtba  as  purely 
a  creature  of  the  imagination  as  his  Haidee  or  Zuleika. 
He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  to  understand  and  value 
talent,  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  genius;  that  no 
person  ever  thoroughly  appreciated  a  feeling  or  a  property 
of  the  intellect  which  she  did  not  possess  in  a  degree,  at 
least.  A  less  selfish  man,  instead  of  requiring  mediocrity 
and  a  worshipper  in  the  place  of  a  companion,  would 
only  have  wished  that  the  beautiful  delicacy  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  female  mind  to  chasten  and 
refine  her  genius,  should  be  preserved,  and  that  in  her 
pursuits  and  feelings,  she  should  be  womanly  and  true 
to  lier  sex. 

Pen  and  paper  lay  ccmvenient,  and  in  fiuicy,  I  went 
on  discoursing  and  putting  questions,  as  if  the  culprit  had 
been  present  in  person. 

Have  you  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  woman 
of  undoubted  genius— one  who  stands  high  in  any  depart- 
ment of  our  literature  ?  Have  you  been  domesticated 
with  one  seen  her  at  all  seasons— entered  into  tho 
sanctuary  of  her  thoughts ;  have  you  been  the  brother, 
husband,  father,  or  even  firiend  of  one  f 

You  say  no,  and  yet  without  knowledge,  decide  that 
they  are  not  fit  objects  of  domestic  affection ;  that  be- 
cause certain  uncommon  powers  are  granted  to  them 
by  tho  Most  High  for  his  own  good  piurpo«e,  the  common 


attributes  which  form  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  woman- 
hood are  withheld.  You  would  hedge  them  round  with 
respect  and  reverence,  and  yet  fear  to  give  them  die 
afl'ection  which  is  to  none  more  precious,  l^  none  more 
thirsted  for,  or  more  keenly  appreciated.  You  would 
smother  the  spark  which  must  kindle  all  that  is  worthy 
of  love  in  the  genius  uf  woman.  You  would  build  to  her 
an  altar  of  marble,  cold  as  the  grave,  and  bow  down 
your  intellect  before  it  in  the  homage  which  mind  renders 
to  mind,  without  one  thought  that  beneath  her  mental 
wealth  are  affections  in  proportionate  strength,  which 
gush  up  at  the  call  of  sympathy,  and  tinge  the  mind  with 
hues  of  beauty,  as  the  sun  forms  a  rainbow  by  weaving 
its  light  among  the  watei^rops  of  a  summer  shower. 
Deep  and  sensitive  feelings  alone  give  that  delicacy  and 
pathos  wliich  will  ever  distinguish  the  creations  of  a  truly 
feminine  author  from  those  of  men.  The  vciy  word 
genius  comprehends  all  that  makes  the  loveliness  of 
woman.  It  signifies  but  the  power  to  feel,  deeply  com- 
bined with  an  intellect  capable  of  embodying  feelings 
into  language,  and  of  conv^ing  images  of  truth  and 
beauty  from  the  heart  of  the  writer  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader. 

Why  then  should  you  refuse  to  gather  the  mantle  of 
domestic  love  about  the  woman  of  genius  ? 

Ambitious,  are  they  T  Else,  why  do  they  write — why 
publish?  ♦ 

Why  do  they  write  f  Why  does  the  bird  sing  but  that 
its  little  heart  is  gushing  over  with  melody  ?  Wliy  does 
tho  flower  blossom  but  that  it  has  been  drenched  with 
dew,  and  kindled  up  by  the  sunshine,  till  its  perfume 
bursts  the  petals  and  lavishes  its  sweetness  on  the  air? 
Why  does  the  artist  become  restless  with  a  yearning  want 
as  the  creatures  of  his  fancy  spring  to  life  beneath  his 
pencil?  When  his  ideal  has  taken  to  itself  a  form  of 
beauty,  does  he  rest  till  some  kindred  eye  has  gazed 
with  his  upon  the  living  canvass  ?  His  heart  is  full  of  a 
strange  joy,  and  he  would  impart  something  of  that  joy  to 
another.  Is  this  vanity  ?  No,  it  is  a  beautiful  desire 
for  sympathy.  The  feeling  may  partake  of  a  love  of 
praise,  but  it  is  one  which  would  be  degraded  by  the 
title  of  ambition. 

Ask  any  woman  of  genius  why  she  writes,  and  she 
will  tell  you  it  is  because  she  cannot  help  it ;  that  there 
are  times  when  a  power  which  she  can  neither  compre- 
hend nor  resist,  impels  her  to  the  sweet  exercise  of  her 
intellect;  that  at  such  moments,  there  is  happiness  in 
the  very  exertion— a  thrilling  excitement  which  make* 
the  action  of  thought  "its  own  exceeding  reward;" 
that  her  heart  is  crowded  with  feelings  which  pant  for 
language  and  for  sympathy,  and  that  ideas  gush  up  from 
the  mind  unsought  and  uncalled  for,  as  waters  leap  from 
their  fount  when  the  earth  is  deluged  with  mobture.  I 
am  almost  certain  that  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
enrich  our  literature,  have  sprung  to  life  from  the  sweet, 
irresistible  impulse  for  creation,  which  pervaded  the 
heart  of  the  author  without  motive  and  without  aim. 

The  motives  which  urge  literary  women  to  publish, 
are  probably  as  various  as  those  which  lead  persons  to 
any  other  calling*  Many  may  place  themselves  before 
the  world  from  a  natural  and  strictly  fcmii|ine  thirst  for 
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t3nnpathy ;  from  the  same  feeling  which  prompts  a  gene- 
rous boy  to  call  his  companions  about  him  when  he  has 
found  a  robin*s  nest  hid  away  among  the  blosaoming 
bouf  hs  of  an  old  apple-tree,  or  a  bed  of  ripe  strawberries 
melting  in  their  own  iiiby  light  through  the  grasSy  on  a 
hill-side.  The  discoveiy  would  be  almost  valueless  could 
he  find  none  to  gaze  on  the  blue  eggs  exposed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  nosti  or  to  revel  with  him  in  the  luscious 
treasure  of  the  strawberry-bed ;  so  the  enjoyment  of  a 
mental  discovery  is  enhanced  by  companionship  and  ap- 
preciation. 

That  women  sometimes  publish,  from  the  impulses  of 
vanity,  it  were  useless  to  deny ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the 
effort  is  usually  worthy  of  the  motive :  it  touches  no 
heart,  because  it  emanates  from  none ;  it  kindles  no  pure 
imagination— it  excites  no  holy  impulses^— because,  the 
impulse  from  which  it  originated,  is  neither  lof^  nor 
worthy.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  woman,  who 
has  written  or  published,  from  the  promptings  of  ambi- 
tion or  vanity,  alone,  was  ever  successful,  or  ever  will  be. 
Sihe  may  gain  notoriety,  but  that  is  a  consequence  of 
authorship,  which  must  ever  be  painful  to  a  woman  of 
true  genius,  unless  is  added  to  it  that  public  respect  and 
private  affection,  which  con  never  be  secured  by  one  who 
writes  from  a  wish  to  shine,  and  from  that  wish  alone. 

LiteratUTB  is  an  honorable  profession,  and,  that  women 
devote  «  portion  of  their  time  to  it,  requires  neither 
excuse  nor  palliation,  so  long  as  they  prescr\'e  the  deli- 
cacy and  gentleness  which  are  the  attributes  of  their  sex. 
It  would  be  folly  to  assert  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  genius,  which  incapacitates  its  possessor  for 
usefulness,  or  that  a  literary  woman  may  not  be,  in  the 
strictest  sense  o£  the  word,  a  domestic  one. 

That  the  distinguished  women  of  our  country  are  re- 
markable for  domestic  qualities,  admits  of  proof,  from 
many  biilliant  examples.  Most  of  those  who  stand  fore- 
most in  our  world  of  letters,  perform  the  duties  of  wives, 
mothers  and  housekeepers,  in  connexion  with  the  pur- 
suits of  mind.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  literature  must 
engross  the  entire  time  or  attention,  even  of  those  who 
make  authorship  a  profession.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the 
most  industrious  female  writer  among  us  spends  more 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  at  her  desk,  than  the  fash- 
ionable belle  devotes  to  the  adornment  of  her  person. 

There  are  few  American  women,  except  those  who 
labor  for  their  daily  bread,  who,  by  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  time,  cannot  command  three  or  four  hours  out 
of  each  day,  without  encroaching  on  her  household  du- 
ties, the  claims  of  society,  or  the  little  season  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  when  her  household  seeks  companionship 
and  relaxation  at  home.  These  hours  devoted  to  author- 
ship, at  a  moderate  computation,  would  produce  four 
duodecimo  volumes  a  year.  Thus,  by  a  judicious 
management  of  time,  she  hat  produced  a  property  more 
or  less  valuable,  enriched  and  strongtliened  her  own  mind, 
carried  the  sunshine  of  thought  to  thousands,  and  all 
without  'necessarily  sacrificin|f  one  domestic  duty— 
without  the  least  degree  of  personal  publicity,  which 
need  shock  the  most  fastidious  deUcacy. 

Cast  not  a  shadow,  even,  of  implied  reproach  on  a 
class  of  women,  who  are  quietly  and  steadily  cxertinjr  a 


healthy  influence  in  domestic  Kfe;  rather  let  men  of 
powers— «nd,  in  this  country,  there  is  no  power  like  that 
of  intellect— extend  to  them  such  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, as  will  best  preser\'e  the  purity  of  female  literature. 
So  long  as  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  sex  is  preserved, 
there  can  be  no  competiti(m  between  men  and  women 
of  genius.  In  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  true 
woman  will  feel  bow  much  better  it  is  to  owe  something 
to  the  protection,  generosity,  and  forbearance  of  the 
stronger  and  sterner  sex,  than  to  enter  into  an  unnatural 
strife  in  the  broad  arena  which  men  claim  for  the  trial 
of  masculine  intellect.  Open  the  fountains  of  domestic 
love  to  her,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  her  genius  will 
stray  from  the  sunny  nooks  of  literature,  or  that  she  will 
forsake  the  pure  wells  of  affection,  to  leap  into  the  high 
road  of  politics— to  lose  her  identity  in  the  smoke  of  a 
battle-field,  or  to  gather  up  popular  applause  and  unsa- 
tisfactory admiration,  in  place  of  tenderness,  and  all  those 
home  comforts  which  cling  so  naturally  around  the  femi- 
nine heart. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  the  heart  is  woman's 
dominion.  Cast  her  not  forth,  then,  from  the  little  king^ 
dom  which  she  may  do  so  much  to  purify  and  embellish. 
Her  gentle  culture  has  kept  many  of  those  rujrged  passes 
green,  where  sterner  laborers  might  have  left  them  sterile 
and  blossomlcss. 

If  you  would  cultivate  genius  aright,  cherish  it  among 
the  most  holy  of  your  household  gods.  Make  it  a  do- 
mestic plant.  Let  iu  roots  strike  deep  in  your  home, 
nor  care  that  its  perfume  floats  to  a  thousand  casemenu 
besides  your  own,  so  long  as  its  greenness  and  its  blossoms 
arc  for  you.  Flowers  of  the  sweetest  breath  give  their 
perfume  most  lavishly  to  the  breexc,  and,  yet,  without 
exhausting  their  own  delicate  urns. 


Or i  ginal. 
SONNET. 


WRITTEN     ON     THE     ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE     EARL     OF 
XGREMONT's    BIRTH-DAY. 

BY   MRS.    ROFLAND. 

Lightly  and  gracefiilly,  thy  weight  of  years, 

Time^onored  Egremont,  on  thee  doth  reat ; 
And  age  thy  generous  spirit  more  endears, 

To  every  virtuous,  every  grateful  breast: 
So  the  tall  elm  his  richest  foliage  wears. 

When  Autunm's  hues  pervade  his  lofty  crest. 
Noblest  among  the  noble — thy  proud  aaxxte 

Is  wreathed  in  blessings  from  the  poor  man's  prayer. 
And  by  the  sons  of  Genius  given  to  fame, 

Which  few  beside  the  Medici  shall  share. 
Patron  of  Art,  protector  of  the  race, 

Who  bid  the  marble  breathe,  the  canvass  glow, 
Long  be  it  thine  their  glorious  toils  to  trace, 

And  be  in  all  things  what  we  see  thee  now- 
Benevolent  as  wise,  and  good  as  great- 
The  Doric  Pillar  of  a  splendid  State. 

London^  England,  1839. 
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Origin  al. 
ANGLING; 

OK,   THE   STORY   OF   A   COUNTRY   OIRL. 
BY   MRS.   SIBA  8XITR. 

Gbokgb  Lb  wis  wbs  a  genuine  lover  of  the  angle,  and 
calked  with  more  endnunasm  upon  die  gentle  art  than 
any  other  subject.  Not  diat  he  would  sit  in  padont 
abstraction  waiting  for  a  nibUe  until  the  spider  had  wove 
his  net  upon  his  rod,  as  is  set  forth  by  the  witty  John- 
ston, who  thus  represents  a  niiscrable4ooking  wigiit, 
whom  he  nai|noiis]y  calls  an  angler.  Shade  of  the  amia- 
ble Isaak,  pardon  him ! 

The  amateur  of  the  gentle  science  is  well  awaie,  that 
patiemi  hope  is  far  from  being  the  only  lequisite  test  of 
a  good  angler ;  much  more  depends  upon  the  skilfal  throw 
of  the  all  but  invisible  line,  the  fidelity  of  bis  artificial 
iies,  aad  that  indescribable  tact  that  indicates  a  natural 
fre%iu9  for  the  art.  Now  these  are  delicate  shades  of 
excellence  undistingnishable  to  the  common  observer, 
but  not  the  less  real.  Periiaps  a  certain  happy  equa- 
bility of  the  nervous  ^stem  is  essential,  and  most  certainly 
an  exalted  and  refined  intellect :  for  it  is  oiir  solemn  opin- 
ion, tlmt  no  vulgar  plodding  mind  is  capable  of  under- 
standing, hr  less  of  appreciating  the  many  niceties  and 
beauties  of  the  art.  Good  Izaak,  speaking  upon  thi« 
very  subject  of  an  aptitude  for  angling,  saith,  "  men  arc 
to  be  bom  so,'*  that  is,  bom  anglers. 

Then  a  love  for  the  science  pre-supposes  the  greatest 
purity  of  moral  character— for  how  can  one  conversant 
ynih  the  gushing  melody  of  the  brook,  singing  ever  its 
sweet  song  of  purity ;  die  lake,  sheltered  like  a  veiled 
bride,  in  the  midst  of  mountain  solitudes;  and  the  forest 
echoing  only  the  language  of  love  and  innocence,  how 
can  such  an  one  indulge  in  unholy,  and  unduly  exciting 
emotions  1  No,  he  could  hold  no  companionship  with 
these,  were  a  guilty  conscience  his;  and  their  holy  influ- 
ences, like  the  fabled  amulets  of  the  east,  will  shield  him 
from  temptation  and  danger. 

If  our  readers  doubt  all  this,  let  them  read  the  good, 
ay,  the  beautiful  pages  of  the  groat  fattier  of  the  science. 
Let  them  note  how  the  enthusiasm  of  the  delightful  old 
man  is  divided  between  love  for  his  art,  and  love  for  tho 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  excellent  in  virtue.  With 
what  elegant  simplicity  he  ennobleth  his  art,  by  simple 
and  natural  allusions  to  Scripture  authority.  Charles 
Lamb  has  said,  "  It  will  sweeten  a  man's  temper  any 
<iay  to  read  Ixaak  Walton,"  and  he,  albeit,  bred  in  the 
anti-natural  manner  of  a  city,  was  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  worthy  to  sit  even  at  tho  feet  of  the  good  Izaak. 
Read  him,  then,  most  beloved  reotler,  and  become,  as 
thou  most  assuredly  wilt,  more  amiable  in  rhy  cliaracter, 
and  more  devoted  in  thy  religion. 

Now,  be  pleased  to  apply  all  that  we  have  said  upon 
anglers  and  angling  to  the  hero  of  our  story,  and  thou 
wilt  at  once  perceive  that  no  mean  compliment  was 
intended  when  we  called  him  a  genuine  lover  of  the 
angle.  Yes,  George  Lewis  might  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Patriarch  himself  for  a  companion  in  his  sports, 
being,  as  he  was,  "  free  and  pleasant,  and  cirilly  meny :'' 


and  here  let  us  remaik  by  way  of  parenthesis,  how  pei^ 
fectly  well  bred  the  good  angler  must  have  been:  could 
any  language  more  pithily  describe  the  accomplished 
gemlemna,  than  the  few  words  we  have  quoted  above? 

Perhaps  it  were  well  for  George  Lewis,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  his  fiuher,  ensured  him  something  more  than 
a  e&mpetence,  or  we  much  fear  lus  fortunes  might  have 
stopped  far  short  of  what  is  usually  understood  by  ^at 
most  indefinite  phrase.  As  it  was,  he  seemed  no  ways 
disposed  to  add  to  his  patrimony  by  any  of  the  many 
avenues  usually  sought  for  the  acquisition  of  vrealtli. 
We  vrM  not  affirm  that  nooessi^  might  not  have  shar- 
pened bis  acquisitiveness,  to  use  the  concise  language  of 
Phrenok^,  but  as  it  was,  ho  was  conteut  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone." 

He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  might  have  beoome  emi- 
nently saccessfbl,  as  his  address  won  him  every  cause  in 
which  he  engaged.  But  the  consciousness  of  superior 
abilities  was  quite  enough  for  him,  without  making  much 
effort  to  exhibit  them.  It  is  wdl  known  that  those 
whoae  pretensions  in  any  cose,  whether  in  religion,  man- 
ners or  literature,  are  somewhat  questionable  are  for 
more  eager  to  exhibit  their  qualifications  than  those 
whose  standing  is  undeniable  and  acknowledged* 

It  is  probable  George  Lewis  might  have  written  poetry 
under  some  powerful  stimulus,  love,  for  inttaoee,  but  as 
the  passion  was  still  a  desideratum  to  him,  he  was  con- 
tent with  humble  prose.  He  was  known  amongst  the 
ladies  as  *'  the  handsome  proud  young  man,"  for  he  had 
never  been  known  to  offer  any  particular  attentions  to 
a  lady  of  any  age;  and  he  seemed  in  a  fair  way^f  living 
and  dying  a  bachelor,  notwithstanding  all  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  kind-hearted  matrons  with  marriageable 
doubters. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June.  Lewis  had  sought 
one  of  the  many  beautiful  glades  of  water  with  which 
our  back  settlements  abound,  and  which  are  usually  do- 
nominated  ponds,  but  at  a  future  day,  will  receive  the 
more  elegant  appellation  of  Lakes,  and  become  classic 
by  the  pen  of  the  poet  and  historian. 

Sebago  Pcmd  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
miniature  seas,  sparkling  as  it  does  like  a  gem  in  the  midst 
of  the  green  hills  of  Maine.  At  the  timo  of  our  story,  the 
forest  trees  were  thick  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  wild 
vine  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  formed  natural  arbors  of 
delicious  coolncMs  and  verdure.  The  truant  school-boy 
forirot  his  lessons  and  the  bireh  in  prospective,  or,  like 
the  martyr,  armed  himself  for  the  trial,  tho  moment  ho 
entered  these  colonnades  arched  by  tho  vine,  and  tho 
hea>7  clusters  hanging  in  wild  luxuriance  above  his  head. 

Sebago  has  always  been  distinguislied  not  only  for  its 
fine  scenery,  but  for  the  size  and  excellence  of  iu  trout. 
It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  amateurs  of  the  gende  science 
to  this  day.  Here  George  had  brought  his  splendid  ma- 
terials for  the  sport,  the  jointed  rod,  and  book  of  fiics, 
and  all  the  et-ceteras  of  an  accomplished  artist. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  fine  morning  in  Jimo.  An 
almost  imperceptible  wind  stole  from  the  sweet  south, 
warm  and  coy,  and  hardly  stirring  the  young,  rich  foli- 
age, that  now  glowed  ^-ith  that  deep,  intense  green, 
peculiar  to  the  early  port  of  the  season.    White  clouds. 
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like  couches  of  the  eider  down,  rested  upon  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  noisy  swallow  pursued  his  prey  in  low  circuits, 
and  almost  drowned  the  melody  of  the  forest  bird ;  ob> 
jects  loomed  up  with  a  distinctness  that  reminded  one  of 
the  mirage  of  the  desert.  The  opposite  shores  seemed  to 
approximatOi  and  the  landscape  above,  every  rock,  and 
tree,  with  farm-house,  and  smoke  curling  from  cliim- 
ney-top,  with  grazing  herd  and  snowy  flocks,  reposed 
like  a  duplicate  world  upon  the  peaceful  lake. 

Lewis  sauntered  leisurely  along*,  so  absorbed  in  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  all  about  him,  that  his  object 
seemed  likely  to  be  forgotten.  He,  however,  descended 
the  bank,  where  a  small  point  projected  into  the  water, 
•verdant  with  grass  and  turf,  shelving  over  the  roots  of  the 
old  trees,  where  they  stretched  out  into  the  still  lake. 
The  bi'anches  dallied  with  the  blue  waves,  and  cast  that 
portion  of  the  beautifld  pond  into  a  twilight  shadow.  It 
was  the  ideal  of  an  angling  spot,  for  there  the  sportive 
fish  might  be  seen  in  clusters,  poised  upon  the  waters, 
their  thin  fins  just  quivering  in  the  light. 

Lewis  had  stumbled  over  a  **  cape-bonnet"  upcm  the 
grass,  before  he  observed  the  spot  he  had  selected  was 
already  occupied.  A  young  girl  was  quietly  angling,  with 
her  rude  apparatus,  in  this  most  picturesque  of  all  places. 
George,  of  course,  was  suitably  careful  not  to  disturb  her, 
till  his  curiosity  was  somewhat  allayed.  We  must  frankly 
own,  that  the  delightful  morning,  and  the  eroplc^ment  so 
congenial  to'his  own  taste,  made  the  little  maiden,  as 
she  sat  under  the  green  canopy,  look  exceedingly  well. 
Lewis  certainly  did  think  of  wood  and  water  n3rmph8, 
and  oil  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  prefer  a  sober  descrip- 
tion, diveseed  of  romance,  and  such  an  one  as  our 
readers  may  rely  upon  being  entirely  accurate.  Our  city 
I'eaders  will  probably  be  greatly  shocked,  but  we  must 
study  truth  rather  than  fastidiousness. 

There  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  girl  was 
in  very  humble  life.  One  foot  lightly  pressed  a  projecting 
root,  while  the  other  was  bent  under  her  upon  the  grass. 
The  one  visible  was  small  and  white,  but  its  covering 
was  certainly  entirely  primitive,  being  what  nature  had 
furnished  at  the  time  of  her  birth ;  or,  as  the  countiy 
girls  often  say,  she  had  on  her  "  wedding  stockings." 
Her  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  petticoat,  and  a  short  frock, 
open  at  the  throat,  the  sleeves  reaching  only  to  the 
elbow,  and  drawn  about  an  exceedingly  round  and  well 
tui-ned  waist.  There  was  a  beautiful  air  of  repose  in  her 
attitude,  that  contrasted  finely  with  her  round,  nervous- 
looking  limbs.  Her  neck  and  arms  were  slightly  sun- 
burned, but  that  was  a  trifle  where  the  contour  was  so 
perfect,  and  where  the  rich  chestnut  hair,  falling  in  long 
massive  curls  upon  her  shoulders  and  bosom,  revealed  so 
much  of  youth  and  life. 

She  might  have  been  sixteen,  certainly  not  more.  She 
started,  upon  hearing  a  slight  sdrring  of  the  trees,  and 
the  motion  probably  saved  a  wily  little  fish,  that  might 
otlierwise  have  been  lured  from  its  pure  element.  She 
half  turned  her  head,  and  uttered,  impatiently — 

"  There,  you've  made  mc  lose  it." 

The  person  she  addressed,  seemed  otlier  than  she  ex- 
pected ;  for,  she  started,  shook  back  her  abiuidant  hair, 
and,  looking  up,  disclosed  a  pair  of  large  brown  eyes, 


deeply  fringed,  and  a  Hebe-tike  face,  upon  which  the 
blush  was  deej>emng,  and  spreading  even  to  her  neck 
and  arms.  She  quietly  concealed  the  naked  foot,  and 
dropping  her  eyes,  commenced  drawing  in  the  line. 

Greorge  was  too  much  of  a  man  of  the  world,  to  allow 
the  pretty  rustic  to  be  long  discomposed,  and  he  stooped 
down  to  adjust  the  rod,  telling  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  mustn't  leave  her  sport  for  him,  as  he  would  go 
further  down  the  pond. 

**  Oh,  no — ^this  is  the  best  place,"  she  replied,  with 
perfect  simplicity ;  and  then  she  half  rose,  but  it  was 
quite  evident  she  didn't  like  to  expose  her  naked  feet  to 
one  with  just  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  stranger. 

**  Then,  you  must  stay,  too,  and  you  shall  use  my  rod, 
and,  perhaps,  catch  the  veiy  fish  you  lost  by  my  means." 

The  giri  made  no  other  reply  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  eloquent  smile  of  innocence  and  youth,  and  re- 
sumed her  positi(m. 

George  proceeded  to  <^n  the  pole,  and  placed  an 
artificial  fly,  neat  and  beautifully  constructed,  upon  the 
hook.  She  watched  the  operation  with  evident  suiprisc, 
but  made  no  remark,  that  might  betray  her  ignorance. 
When  all  was  completed,  slie  took  it  from  his  hand  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile,  and  then,  vrith  mock  soberness, 
gave  him  hers,  made  of  a  haxcl  branch  and  a  tow  line, 
in  exchange. 

George  Lewis  laughed,  but  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
took  it  from  the  arch  girl,  and,  somehow,  he  had  never 
felt  less  at  his  ease.  The  child-like  simplicity  of  the 
little  rustic  awed  while  it  charmed  him. 

''  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  sink  my  fly  so  deep  in  the  water, 
lot  it  move  thus,  very  gently.  But  what  shall  I  call 
you,  my  pretty  girl,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  with 
ill-concealed  admiration. 

The  girl  blushed  deeper  than  eve.r,  and  looked  timidly, 
almost  anxiously  up,  as  she  replied  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Jane,  sir." 

"  And  my  name  is  George."  ' 

An  arch  smile  played  over  her  face,  and  she  replied — 

"  Mr.  George,  then,  I  must  call  you." 

"  No,  no — call  me  George — ^I  won't  tell  you  my  other 
name — ^you  didn't  yours." 

She  laughed,  >vith  the  free,  ringing  laugh  of  a  child. 
At  this  moment  a  noble  trout  sprang  to  the  hook,  and  a 
dexterous  jerk  of  the  pole  landed  it  upon  the  bank. 
Jane,  forgetful  of  her  naked  feet,  surveyed  the  beautiful 
victim  with  evident  delight. 

"  I  shall  cook  it  for  my  grandmotlier's  dinner  ;  there 
is  nothing  else  that  I  prepare  that  seems  to  suit  her." 

This  is,  certainly,  not  very  romantic,  thought  George, 
but  it  is  quite  amiable,  he  thought,  again.  He  wasted 
a  deal  of  rhetoric  in  trying  to  prevail  upon  Jane  to  wait, 
while  he  should  add  another  u-out  to  her  grandmother's 
dinner;  but,  she  resolutely  declined,  saying,  slie  was 
feeble  and  aged,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  alone. 

Lewis  looked  vexed — ^it  was  a  glorious  day  for  an- 
gling— ^i)ut,  tlien,  he  could  not  fail  to  sec  Jane  home,  and 
she  must  come  again  to  catch  trout  for  her  grandmother. 
*'  Oh,  yes — I  often  come  down  to  the  pond  to  fish." 
**  Angle,  my  dear,"  inteniipted    George.     Jane   half 
Htared,  and  half  pouted ;  but  she  went  on : 
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*'  I  like  to  come  down  to  the  pond,  it  is  so  very  beau- 
tiful—and the  trees  and  tbe  birds.  Don't  you  think  it 
▼eiy  beautiftil  V^ 

"  Very,  very ;  but,  when  will  you  come  again,  Jane, 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  If  my  grandmother  should  wont  another  trout,  I  wUl. 
Shall  you  come  ?"  she  added,  half  smiling  and  blushing. 

"  Most  certainly— Hind  you  must  come  every  day,  Jane, 
and  I  will  lend  you  my  rod  and  flies ;  and,  mind,  you 
must  call  it  angling,  not  fishing." 

Jane  laughed,  and  promised.  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  small,  low  house  in  which  she  lived,  &nd 
Jane  timidly  asked  him  to  enter.  George  decKncd; 
after  going  a  few  steps,  he  turned  and  observed  Jane 
in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  left  her,  standing 
in  the  door  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand.  He  kissed  his 
hand  to  her,  and  her  whole  face  was  instantly  covered 
with  smiles  and  blushes. 

George  had  scarcely,  in  his  whole  life,  been  guilty  of 
so  much  gallantry  before,  and  now  it  was  elicited  by  a 
barefooted  country  girl.  He  laughed  when  he  thought  of 
the  thing.  Then  he  thought  of  her  brown  hair  and  soft 
eyes,  and  pretty  white  feet  gleaming  up  from  the  green 
grass— her  sweet  smile  and  appropriate  language — there 
was  nothing  vulgar  about  her,  and  he  was  more  than 
reconciled  to  himself,  and  half  in  love  with  Jane. 

The  next  day  was  a  storm — the  vnnd  swept  from  tlie 
hilb,  and  wrought  the  lake  into  angry  waves,  and  the 
rain  fell  fast  and  steady;  the  elms  flung  their  long 
branches  as  the  wind  rushed,  and  creaked  them  upon  the 
low-roofed  house.  The  fowl  gathered  under  the  lea  of 
sheds  and  fences,  and  looked  dripping  and  dejected. 
The  men  were  occupied  in  mending  and  making  the 
various  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  girls  turned  the 
wheel  with  merry  songs,  tossing  their  many  curls  as  they 
stepped  back  and  forth  with  the  quickly-twisted  thread. 

George  Lewis  tried  to  amuse  himself  with  his  books, 
baC  they  were  unaccountably  duU ;  he  looked  every  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  small  window,  to  assure  himself  that  it 
would  rain  all  day.  Yes,  there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
dung  else.  The  old  farmer,  with  whom  he  boarded,  had 
predicted  as  much,  and  there  was  nothing  to  gainsay 
linn.  He  tried  to  read,  but  he  thought  only  of  Jane.  He 
waa  dirown  upon  his  own  reflections— there  was  nothing 
else  be  could  do.  But  they  were  vague  and  indistinct, 
and  the  bright  face  of  Jaae  migbt  be  seen,  if  thoughts 
were  visible,  thrust  into  the  most  profound  and  logical  of 
his  conclusions. 

Then  came  Conscience  virith  her  stem  sense  of  justice, 
wannng  him  to  beware  how  he  distuibed  the  quietude  of 
a  yomig  heart— how  he  dared,  even  in  thoughtlessness, 
cause  his  image  to  mingle  with  the  visions  of  iu  youth 
and  guilelessnessj  when  he  would  leave  it  only  to  pine  in 
■oUtnda  and  desertion.  He  took  down  the  "  Complete 
Angler,''  and  read  the  story  of  the  pretty  milk-maid, 
Maudlin,  and  imagined  she  might  have  looked  somewhat 
similar  to  Jane— and  then  he  thought  of  the  wise  cau- 
tion of  the  good  angler  to  his  companion—-''  Let  Maud- 
lin alone,"  and  he  xeeolved  to  profit  by  it,  as  well  as  by 
Ins  other  beautiful  hints  and  counsels.  Yes,  he  would 
act  worthy  of  hia  vocation. 
12 


The  Sabbath  rose  bright  and  beautiful— the  lake 
heaved  and  blushed  in  the  morning  light  like  the  breast 
of  a  maiden  who  has  just  listened  to  the  witdiing  story 
of  love— Hiic  trees  every  where  hung  heavy  with  moisture, 
and  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  birds  awoke  the 
forest  with  a  wild  jubilee  of  music. 

Tlie  earth  had  never  looked  so  beautiful  to  the  subject 
of  our  story.  His  moral  sense  had  been  refreshed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  day  before,  in  which  the  pure-minded 
Jane  had  mingled,  even  like  his  guardian  spirit  of  inno- 
cence and  love.  And  now  the  beau^  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  its  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  human 
soul,  struck  him  with  a  new  sense  of  its  appropriateness. 

We  need  not  describe  the  gathering  of  a  congregation 
at  a  New  England  church.  All  know  how  the  scattered 
inhabitants  are  seen  to  emerge  from  field  and  pasture, 
entering  tlie  highway  over  stiles,  or  the  still  more  primi- 
tive bars— how  green  lane  and  forest  shade  send  forth 
their  quiet,  orderly  groups,  with  their  subdued  voices  and 
respectable  attire. 

All  can  conceive  the  perfect  neatness  of  the  nicely- 
ironed  Sunday  gowns,  with  which  the  maidens  appear, 
each  carrying  a  fan  and  a  pocket-hondkcrchief  carefully 
folded.  Then  the  young  men  with  their  well-brushed  and 
long  preserved  "  best  suit,"  and  the  younkers  with  their 
white  hose  and  stout  shoes,  and  the  regulated  step  of  all, 
as  if  this  were  the  one  day  for  walking  well,  for  looking 
well,  and  behaving  well.  It  is  the  Sunday  air,  never  to 
be  mistaken,  never  to  be  confounded  with  the  manners  of 
any  other  day  in  the  week. 

Geoige  saw  all  this,  but  it  struck  him  with  a  new 
feeling ;  a  sense  of  its  appropriateness-— the  harmony  of 
all  with  the  primitive  lives  of  the  inhabitants — it  was  the 
waving  of  the  mantle  of  the  Pilgrims,  though  centuries 
had  borne  them  away  with  the  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  Israel.  Then  he  thought  of  Scotland,  and  the  wondei^ 
ful  coincidence  of  mind  and  manners  between  our  ovm 
people  and  that  hardy,  virtuous  race. 

The  services  were  simple  and  appropriate,  and  though 
many  a  bright  eye  timidly  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and 
many  wondered  who  and  what  he  could  be,  yet  his  pre- 
sence distmbed  none  of  the  proprieties  of  public  worship. 
George  saw  nothing  to  shock  his  city  habits,  except  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  congregation  turning  their 
backs  upon  their  clergyman  during  the  service  of  prayer. 

As  he  lefl  the  church,  he  observed  an  aged  female 
loaning  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  who  not- 
withstanding  her  change  of  dress,  he  was  quite  certain 
must  be  Jane.  As  he  passed,  she  looked  up,  and  her  whole 
face  instantly  brightened  with  smiles  and  blushes.  He 
could  do  no  less  than  walk  beside  her.  She  certainly 
looked  very  beautiful  in  her  gingham  frock  and  snug 
cottage  bonnet,  filled,  as  it  was,  with  her  rich  dark  curls. 
And  then  her  elastic  foot  scarcely  looked  prettier  in  its 
black,  laced  slipper  than  when  peering  nakedly  from  the 
green  grass. 

"  My  grandmother,"  said  Jane,  in  a  fiiint  voice,  by 
way  of  introduction. 

The  old  lady  stopped  short,  to  the  evident  dismay  of 
the  giri,  and  made  a  strong  efibrt  to  raise  her  bowed 
form^  and  lift  her  shrivelled  face  to  that  of  the  strangers ; 
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while  her  head  trembled,  and  her  thin  lips  were  com- 
pressed over  her  too&less  giimB,  till  nose  and  chin  were 
in  dangoMof  approximation. 

"  My  grandmother ;  well,  and  who  may  this  fine  spark 
het" 

Jane  colored  crimson.  Lewis  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully, and  replied,  "  My  name  is  Lewis,  madam,"  and 
he  proffered  his  arm  to  the  old  lady  in  his  best  style. 
She  was  instandy  appeases),  and  commenced  giving  a 
detail  of  her  tnfirmities,  to  which  Lewis  listened  with  the 
greatest  deference ;  fi)r  respect  for  the  aged  was  one  of 
his  strongest  charocteristiiA. 

Jane  walked  beside  her  grandmother  nearly  silent,  not 
even  exhibiting  a  dash  of  rustic  tiiumph  as  group  after 
group  passed  by  with  marks  of  recognition,  and  wonder^ 
ing  how  the  fine-looking  stranger  happened  to  be  upon 
such  good  terms  with  old  Mrs.  Bryant. 

On  reaching  the  house,  Lewis  was  urged  to  stop  and 
take  tea  with  them,  an  invitation  he  would  have  declined 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  yesterday,  but  ho 
could  not  resist  the  smiles  and  asking  looks  of  Jane. 
He  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  high-backed,  flag  chain 
that  stood  by  the  open  window.  A  grape-vine  had  been 
planted  beneath,  and  the  bright  sun  struggling  through 
its  thick  leaves  painted  their  delicate  tracery  upon  the 
floor. 

A  few  shelves  or  "  dressers "  occupied  one  comer, 
upon  which  were  neatly  airanged  pewter  plates  and 
basins,  bright  as  silver,  some  brown  mugs,  and  plain 
earthen  cups  and  saucers.  In  another  comer  stood  an 
old-fashioned  walnut  desk,  glossy  and  black  with  age, 
and  a  table  of  the  same  material,  with  small  crooked  legs 
and  club  feet,  stood  under  a  little  looking-glass,  considera- 
bly inclined.  Beneath  the  glass  hung  two  or  three  pro- 
files cut  in  black  paper,  and  firamed  in  oval  forms,  a  pair 
of  "  shears,"  and  a  skein  of  brown  linen  thread,  and  a 
pincushion  made  of  colored  silk,  ornamented  with  tas- 
sels upon  each  angle.  We  like  to  be  particular  about 
these  things,  knowing  that  our  readers  can't  go  them- 
selves and  see  the  little  room. 

Upon  the  table  lay  a  large  "  Family  Bible,"  open  at  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Job,  and  a  Psalm  Book  Jane  had 
just  laid  down  with  her  fan.  Upon  the  desk  ho  observed 
"Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,"  "Baxter's  Call," 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  "Life  of  Washington," 
"  Morse's  Geography,"  "Murray's  Grammar,"  "Pike's 
Arithmetic,"  and  the  "  Student's  Companion."  In  the 
four  last  was  written,  "  The  property  of  Jane  Bryant," 
and  in  one  of  them,  in  another  hand,  was  the  couplet, 

*'  Steal  not  this  book,  my  himeft  friend, 
For  foor  the  galloww  will  be  your  end." 

Jane  made  her  appearance  with  an  apron  of  blue 
check  over  her  gingham  frock,  and  the  old  lady  took  her 
pipe  and  seated  herself  in  the  comer,  where  she  contin- 
ued to  pufi"  away  with  gi*eat  diligence,  only  removing  it 
at  intervals  to  make  inquiries  of  the  stranger  as  to  his 
place  of  residence,  his  family,  etc.,  all  of  which  were 
answered  to  her  satisfaction,  except  the  one  appertaining 
to  his  visit  to  the  village.  She  could  not,  for  her  life, 
understand  how  or  why  a  young,  healthy  man  should 


come  a  long  journey  just  to  poll  a  few  fish  out  of  the 
water,  unless,  indeed,  he  meant  to  sell  them. 

Lewis  shook  his  head.  "What,  not  seO  them? 
Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  7" 

"  I  shall  send  a  part  for  Jane  to  cook  for  your  dinner, 
madam. ' 

Mrs.  Bryant  looked  mollified.  "Ay,  ay,  Jane  was 
gone  a  long  time  the  last  time  I  sent  her  down  to  the 
pond,  but  she  caught  a  nice  large  one." 

Grcorge  looked  at  Jane,  and  she  smiled  and  blushed 
crimson.  The  table,  with  its  snowy  tow  and  linen 
cloth, 

**  Wove  by  nee  band,  ni  ye  may  gums 
Save  that  of  Fairly  fair," 

or  Jane's,  as  the  reader  will  understand,  was  soon  spread. 
The  thick  apple  pie,  and  cream  biscuit,  were  excellent ; 
and  the  black  tea  and  cream  unexceptionable.  Jane 
presided  with  the  prettiest  grace  in  the  world,  blushing 
and  trembling,  and  half  dropped  the  cream-pitcher  in 
passing  it  to  her  guest,  whereup<»i  her  grandmother 
scolded  in  round  terms.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
thin^  went  off  in  very  good  style,  though  Mrs.  Bryant 
declared  that  she  never  knew  Jane  to  act  half  as  bad 
before. 

Trout  were  uncommonly  plen^  that  year,  and  so  gulli- 
ble, that  they  swallowed  the  hook  with  scarcely  a  demtn*, 
and  the  conse.quence  was,  that  Mrs.  Bryant  almost  every 
day  had  one  upon  her  table,  and  the  donor  was  often, 
very  oflen  invited  to  dine  upon  the  dainty  prepared  by 
the  pretty  hands  of  Jane ;  more  especially  as  he  instructed 
her  to  cook  them  after  the  most  approved  method  of 
anglers,  which  was  far  more  palateable  than  the  unci- 
vilized method  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
namely,  that  of  fr^'ing  them  in  pork — ^yes,  in  pork.  Tell 
it  not  in  Gath. 

George  Lewis,  as  a  good  angler,  was  suitably  shocked, 
and  very  careful  not  only  to  teach  the  proper  method, 
but  also  to  provide  sundry  delicate  condiments,  which 
went  still  farther  to  conciliate  the  old  lady.  But  when 
he  one  day  placed  a  large  shawl,  of  the  most  approved 
pattern  upon  the  bony  shoulders  of  the  ancient  dann^ 
he  became  at  oncq  securely  installed  in  her  good  graoea. 
From  that  time  forth,  Jane  was  permitted  not  only  to 
go  at  all  times  down  to  the  pond,  and  angle  with  Geavge 
Lewis,  but  to  roam  all  about  the  woods  and  gather 
wild-flowers,  and  leara  their  names  and  classes,  with  him 
for  her  companion  and  insdructor. 

Alas,  for  poor  Jane ;  she  desired  nothing  more,  and 
often  might  her  ringing  laugh  be  heard  in  the  shadow  of 
the  green  trees,  down  by  the  beautiful  lake,  where  she 
bent  over  to  peer  at  the  fish  gathering  in  the  still  waters 
of  the  bank. 

Poor  girl!  often  upon  her  return  home,  she  might  be 
seen  looking  anxiously  at  a  pair  of  small  black  slippers, 
which  were  fast  "  falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.'* 
Trae,  the  gloss  had  been  often  restored  by  the  white  of  an 
egg,  yet  all  wouldn't  do;  it  was  quite  evident  they  were 
nearly  worn  out.  Her  grandmother  had  ofUm  told  her 
she  would  have  no  more  that  summer,  but  she  still  wore 
them,  for  she  couldn't  bear  to  walk  with  Greorge  Lewis 
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with  bare  foot.  She  didn't  mind  going  i^thout  stockings, 
but  bare  feet  oo«ldn*t  be  thougfat  of. 

At  length,  tn  •pftsging  acrots  a  Httle  brook,  as  George 
took  her  iutnd  from  the  oppodte  side,  she  feh  her  shoe 
^ve  way,  and  upan  examination,  it  was  foond  nearly 
ripped  from  the  sole.  Tho  poor  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
hid  her  feet  beneath  her  upon  the  tarf^  for  the  tues  were 
peeping  from  the  rest. 

"  What  shallldo?  What  will  my  grandmother  say  7" 
•he  eaelaimod  sobbing. 

**  Don't  cry,"  said  her  companion,  trying  to  suppress  a 
laugh,  "  you  look  quite  as  well  without  shoes,  Jane." 

Jane  looked  up,  and  was  certainly  a  little  angry,  for 
ahe  wiped  her  tears,  and  said  with  a  good  deal  of  empha- 


**  It  will  do  for  you,  Mr.  Lewis,  (she  had  always  before 
called  him  George,)  to  laugh  at  such  things,  for  I  sup- 
pose you  have  &  plenty  of  money,  but  it  is  very  different 
with  a  poor  girl,  who  hasn't  a  cent  in  the  world.  Not  a 
cent." 

''  You  shall  haro  «  dozen,"  said  Lewis,  a  little  roguishly, 
and  throwing  a  whole  handfull  of  coin  into  her  lap. 

Jane  aroae  with  considerable  emphasis,  and  the  bright 
silver  was  scattered  all  amongst  the  green  grass. 

"  Good  bye,  Mc  Lewis;  I  shan't  come  down  to  the 
pond  again." 

'*  Jane,  Jane,  just  stop  one  moment.''^ 

Jane  didn't  stop,  nor  turn,  but  she  walked  just  tho 
least  bit  in  &e  world  slower.  Geoi^e  was  soon  at  her 
aide,  and  when  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  Miss  Jane, 
I  am  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you,"  the  girl's  face,  for 
an  instant,  was  «overcd  with  smiles,  but  wlien  she  looked 
«]p  and  saw  the  expression  of  Lewis*  face,  theie  was  a 
something  that  looked  so  melancholy  about  it,  and  somo- 
thing,  too,  in  her  own  heait,  that  made  her  burst  into 
tears. 

Alas .'  Greorge  had  foigotten  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
angler,  "  let  Maudlin  alone,"  and  he  felt  now  the  spell 
that  had  been  woven  in  his  destiny.  Ho  took  the  hand 
«f  Jane  within  his  own,  and  they  sat  down  there  in  the 
stiU  forest,  and  Greorge  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
but  neither  spoke.  They  sat  long,  long,  but  words  wero 
aeeiHess  in  Usat  mysterious  intercommunication  of  soul 
with  soul.  It  was  love — such  as  angels  might  own  and 
bless. 

'"  I  most  leave  you,  Jane,"  said  the  youth  in  a  low, 
hesitating  tone.  "  You  must  forgive  me,  too,  that  I  have 
staid  so  long." 

The  tears  swelled  from  beneath  the  long  lashes  of  the 
giri,  and  her  hand  trembled.  Lewis  removed  the  little 
snn-bonnet  from  her  thick  curb,  and  drawing  her  to  his 
bosom,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  A  slight  shudder 
passed  all  over  her,  and  she  gently  rose  from  his  arms. 

"  You  will  come  back  next  summer,"  she  said  timidly, 
yot  looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

*'  I  fear  u^  Jane.  I  may  never  return.  Shall  you 
think  of  me  sometimes,  Jane  7" 

Joae  locked  as  if  she  wonderod  how  he  amid  ask  such 
a  question — her  color  varied,  and  the  red  lip  quivered, 
but  she  spoke  not  a  woitL 

''  You  will  be  married,  Jaae,  to  some  of  those  country 


beaux  that  seem  to  admire  you  so  much,  and  then  I  shall 
be  forgotten." 

Jane  looked  reproachfully  at  the  speaker,  and  attempt- 
ed to  rise. 

**  Stay  awhile  longer,  Jane;  we  may  never  meet  again, 
and  do  not  let  us  part  in  coldness." 

June  put  both  hands  over  her  face,  and  the  tears  strug- 
gled throtigh  her  fingers.  George  tried  to  speak,  but  so 
heavily  did  the  sense  of  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
guileless  girl  press  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  He  dared  not  declare  definitely  his  own  attach- 
ment, as  that  would  but  add  to  his  injustice. 

"  Do  not  weep,  Jane,"  he  said,  wiping  the  tears  fima 
his  own  eyes.  "  Will  you  not  promise  to  forget  me  f 
Will  you  not  be  cheerful  and  happy  when  I  am  gono,  and 
forgot  you  have  ever  seen  me  7" 

"  Never,  never,  George;  I  shall  think  of  you  every 
day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day.  And  will  you  not  think 
of  me  ?     Oh,  I  should  love  to  think  you  would  not  forget 


me. 


n 


"LevnH  pressed  the  child-like  giri  to  his  heart,  and  fck 
truly  she  could  never,  ne\'er  be  forgotten.  But  then  she 
could  never  be  his ;  his  proud  mother  would  spurn  such 
an  alliance.  Bitterly  did  he  regret  the  thoughtless  sel- 
fishness of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  But  if  Jane  suf- 
fered, he  felt  that  he  should  be  a  sufferer  too,  and  his 
sufferings  must  be  heightened  by  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

Their  walk  homo  was  nearly  silent.  Jane  felt  a  deep^ 
deep  weight  at  her  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  the  wild 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  birds  appealed  in  vain  to 
her  senses.  The  loveliness  of  the  earth,  for  the  first 
time,  fiuled  to  awake  an  echo  in  her  young  bosom.  A 
shadow  lay  upon  her  heait,  and  the  light  and  glory  of  tho 
world  witliout,  jarred  like  on  ill-toned  instrument. 

Lewis  felt  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  a  fearful 
change  in  tho  breast  of  the  artless  girl,  and  he  could  only 
crave  her  forgiveness. 

"Promise  me,  Jane,  should  we  never  meet  again,  that 
when  you  are  older,  and  know  more  of  the  world,  you 
will  try  to  forgive  me  as  you  do  now — you  will  think  of 
me  as  a  brotlier,  and  love  roe  as  a  brother." 

The  word  operated  like  magic  upon  the  nund  of  the 
sensitive  girl ;  it  gave  a  warrant  for  those  undefinable 
emotions  that  now  agitated  her  bosom.  She  threw  her 
meek  arms  about  his  neck,  and  repEcd  only  with  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"  Will  you  not  promise  to  be  a  sister,  Jane ;  alas,  I 
have  never  known  the  love  of  a  sister." 

"  I  will,  I  will,  and  never  forget  you;  no,  never,  though 
we  may  never  meet  again.  Yet  why  not  come  back 
again,  George  ?  I  have  no  brother  or  sister,  no  friend 
but  my  poor  sick  grandmother,  and  I  shall  think  of  you, 
and  long  to  see  you  again." 

"  Perhaps  I  will,  Jane,  but  you  must  promise  to  be 
quite  happy  without  me." 

Jane  looked  perplexed  and  disappointed,  and  she  did 
not  speak.  Lewis  felt  he  had  adopted  a  dangerous  and 
cruel  expedient — that  Jane  was  to  him  more  than  any 
sister  could  have  been,  and  that  the  poor  girl  was  only 
deceiving  her  own  heart  when  she  thought  of  him  as  a 
brother. 
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That  day  Mrs.  Bryant  was  in  her  worst  possible 
humor.  Nothing  did,  or  could  suit  her.  And  now 
Jane  had  staid  longer  than  usual,  and  for  three  long 
hours,  she  had  had  no  one  upon  whom  to  vent  her 
ili>humor.  One  kick  had  sent  the  car,  all  alive  with 
terror,  through  the  open  window,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  left.  It  might  have  been  a  relief  to  punch  the  fore- 
stick,  but  the  fire  was  out,  and  she  had  no  other  resource 
than  "  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  "  until  the 
return  of  her  grandchild. 

The  poor  girl  saw  the  condition  of  things  the  moment 
she  entered  the  door;  but  she  was  quite  desperate,  so 
she  went  right  up  to  the  old  lady,  and  taking  off  her 
shoe,  inquired  what  she  must  do. 

"  Do,  why,  go  to  meeting  barefoot,  you  are  old 
enough." 

Jane  was  entirely  relieved  for  she  had  expected  notli- 
ing  else  than  a  "  sound  box  upon  the  ear,"  and  she  saw 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  ceremony  at  this  time,  for 
the  neighbors  used  to  say  of  Mra.  Bryant,  it  was  with 
her,  **  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  came  first."  It 
is  probable  her  anger  hod  reached  its  climax,  and  the 
desperate  appearance  of  the  shoe  operated  as  a '  calmer.' 

That  night  Jane  received  a  package  containing  a  pair 
of  kid  slippers,  and  a  line  bidding  her  farewell,  calling 
her  sister,  and  expressing  the  warmest  expressions  of 
fraternal  attachment.  Poor  Jane  wept  herself  to  sleep 
that  night,  with  the  billet  pressed  close  to  her  bosom. 

To  be  continued. 


O  r  i  g  i  nal. 
TO    A    LADY'S   PORTRAIT 

Those  mild  blue  eyes  are  turned  on  me 

Which  ever  way  I  go : 

And  I  could  weep— so  foolislily 

While  gazing  there.     I  long  to  see 

One  look  that  seems  to  glow 
With  love  for  me.     So  sweet  their  glances  are, 
I  fiael  while  reading  all  their  loveliness. 
Like  one,  who  kneeling  to  some  beauteous  star. 
He  fisndly  deems  that  from  its  home  afar 
It  sends  an  answering  glance  his  soul  to  bless. 

And  may  I  breathe  my  thoughts  to  thee — 

Thoughts  that  words  cannot  tell  f 

Yes,  such  a  generous  sympathy 

Glows  in  that  smile ;  it  seems  to  me 

Like  some  mysterious  spell. 
And,  oh,  so  eloquently  soft  those  eyes ! 
Surely  the  soul  of  love  and  purity 
Shines  through  them,  and  my  soul  unbidden  flies 
To  meet  it,  as  a  bird  to  meet  the  skies, 
And  feels  still  nearest  Heaven  when  nearest  thee. 

Ah,  happy  they  whose  eyes  can  trace, 
In  each  fair  lineament 
Remembered  looks,  that  years  cannot  efface, 
And  sweet  revealingi  of  that  inward  grace, 
And  hallowed  moments  spent 


With  thee,  in  sweet  communion  and  unmixed  delight- 
Can  murmur,  "  Thus  she  smiled  when  last  wo  met. 
Thus  beamed  those  eyes  with  fond  affisctioa  bright, 
And  this  the  same  soft  glance  that  met  my  sight 
When  lost  we  parted,  all !  with  what  regret !" 

And  if  my  heart  rejoices  in  the  smile 
Which  o'er  thy  semblance  plays— 
And  if  my  fancy  seeks  thus  to  beguile. 
Mo  with  the  dream  that  thou  art  here  the  while. 
Answering  with  love,  my  gaze. 
My  gaze — almost  a  stranger — how  most  they 
Whoso  sunshine  is  the  light  thy  presence  showers 
Rejoice  to  linger  when  thou  ait  away ; 
Where  here,  thy  second  self  renews  the  ray 
That  shed  its  brightness  o'er  their  vanished  hours. 

Oh,  priceless  treasure !  thus  will  it  remain 

When  she  w^hose  form  it  bears 

Has  gono  the  way  whence  none  return  again— 

Where  purest  love  reveals  no  earthly  stain— 

And  the  heart  knows  no  cares. 
Then  will  it  speak  to  those  whose  tears  flow  fast 
At  thought  of  ties  so  sweet,  that  death  must  sevei^^ 
Of  the  mind's  loveliness,  which  blooms  for  ever, 
By  nought  of  sorrow  or  regret  o'ercast. 

And  then,  as  now,  those  lips  will  seem  to  tell 
Sweet  words  of  sympathy. 
With  cheeiing  hope  all  sorrow  to  dispel, 
Smiling  a  welcome— murmuring  a  farewell, 
Ready  to  bless  as  they  were  wont  to  be. 
When  may  the  loved  ones,  as  they  linger  hero. 
While  o'er  the  past  their  pensive  memory  flies. 
Recall  what  once  she  was,  without  a  tear. 
And  fondly  deem  her  spirit  to  be  near. 
Smiling  again  in  love  from  ^ose  dear  eyes. 


Original. 
ELEGIAC    SONNET 

05  THB  DEATH  OF  ASA  L.  PATNB,  WHO  LOST  HIS  LtFB 
IK   A   FIBE  AT  WATBRTILLE,  N.  T.,  DEC.  22,  1838. 

"  He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  it  cat  down."— J#l,  14,  S. 


Wht  should  we  mortals  count  on  lengthened  da}*s. 

And  think  our  certain  doom  is  never  near  ? 
The  sweetest  flower  that  basks  in  Morning's  rays, 

Sinks  oft  beneath  the  storm  ere  noon  is  here. 
Thus  with  the  friend  whose  loss  we  now  lament ; 

Scarce  were  his  life's  bright  morning  sunbeams  o'< 
Scarce  were  his  hours  of  happy  boyhood  spent, 

And  now  we  see  his  face  on  earth  no  more  ! 
Dire  was  his  fate,  in  hissing  flames  enrolled—- 

Yet  why  should  impious  tears  bedew  our  eyes  7 
Did  not  the  fiimous  fiery  car  of  old 

Convey  the  prophet  swiftly  to  the  skies  ? 
Let  Reason,  then,  and  Hope,  our  grief  restrain. 
Nor  doubt  our  loss  is  hit  eternal  gain. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

Richelieu;  oa.  Tub  Conspisact,  hf  E.  LfftUm  Bvhoer: 
Harper  4f  Brother*, — ^This  is  a  play,  in  five  acts,  aad  the  volume 
is  eked  out  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  by  means  of  several 
ode^  of  oaequal  merit  Mr.  Bulwer  is  not  a  good  lyric  writer, 
and,  from  a  peculiar  construction  of  mind,  never  can  be.  As  a 
dramatist,  be  is  more  clever,  although  rather  awkward  and 
heavy,  at  times ;  painting,  as  ho  docs,  copies  of  nature,  rather 
than  nature  itsell  Mr.  Bulwer  is  a  thought-gatherer,  and  takes 
pride  in  being  such ;  esteeming  mere  thought,  without  reference 
to  the  naturalness  of  its  rising,  as  more  aidant  to  his  career  as  a 
play-wright,  than  those  direct  bursts  of  passion,  which  alone  can 
make  a  dramatist  great  The  production  abounds  in  eloquent 
passages,  bat  it  has  faults  of  the  grossest  kind.  If  Bulwer,  the 
dramatial,  had  forgot  Bulwer,  the  novelist,  a  much  better  play, 
both  for  the  closet  and  the  stage,  would  have  been  produced. 
The  cbaneters  are  well  drawn,  but  they  appear,  before  the 
reader,  as  though  magnified  by  a  telescope — not  as  the  creatures 
of  fleah  and  blood,  which  they  were,  and  which  they  ought  to 
appear  to  be. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  play  has  been  successful  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  frequently  performed ;  but,  this  acknowledgment, 
in  our  opinion,  doea  not  militate  against  the  views  which  we 
have  expressed ;  for,  a  bad  play,  in  these  days  of  fabe  taste  and 
liteffnry  triekery,  is  more  likely  to  enjoy  public  favor,  if  thus 
aided,  than  the  betf  dramatic  production  which  receives  no 
such  aid,  and  is  thrown  before  the  public  to  rest  upon  its  own 
merits. 

Jack  Sreppard  :  Lea  if  BUtnehard. — There  is  a  peculiarity 
about  the  style  of  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  this  novel,  which 
enchants  the  reader,  in  addition  to  the  fascination  of  the  story 
itselH  The  number  before  us  is  the  second,  and  the  interest 
will  undoubtedly  be  kept  ap  to  the  end — ^which  will  bo  found 
in  the  eighth  number. 

AmncE  TO  a  Young  Gentleman:  Lea  if  Blanehard. — 
This  bocrit  is  by  the  author  of  "  Laws  of  Etiquette,*'  and,  to  say 
that  the  writer  has  done  bettor  in  this  work  than  the  other,  may 
be  sufficient  praise  with  many  persons.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, there  are  books  enough,  already  published,  upon  good 
breeding  and  behavior  in  society.  We  think  it  doubtful  if 
oiach  instruction,  on  the  points  generally  noticed  in  such  works, 
benefits  the  young.  Wo  most  admit,  notwithstanding,  that  we 
have  read  a  largo  portion  of  the  book  with  a  fkir  share  of  grati- 
fication. 

The  Phantom  Ship,  &y  Captmin  Marrfot :  E.  L.  Care^  ff 
A.  HarL — A  novel,  by  the  author  of  **  Jacob  FaithAil,"  is  sure 
to  create  a  sensation,  whatever  may  be  its  character  j  and  this 
is  a  novel  of  more  intense  interest  than  any  other  by  the  same 
anthor.  The  subject  is  poetical,  and  it  has  been  treated  in  a 
truly  imaginative  and  passionate  style.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tions are  among  the  most  thrilling  sketches  of  life  on  the  sea 
that  we  have  ever  read.  This  novel  will  add  much  to  the 
author's  already  widely  extended  reputation  as  a  felicitous 
noToUst 

Beauties  op  Daniel  Webster  :  Edteard  Walker. — Although 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Webster,  thus  arranged,  may  seem 
to  the  student  of  little  value,  yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
such  a  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the  m&ny,  as  it  may  reach 
those  who  cannot  easily  obtain  a  more  volmninous  compilation 
of  that  orator's  works.  The  volumo  here  presented  to  the 
public  is  filled  by  selections,  which  are  creditable  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  compiler,  and  it  will  be  no  matter  of  astonishment, 
if  the  book  pass  through  several  editions,  for  it  is,  moreover, 
well  printed  and  substantially  bound,  and  contains  a  likeness 
of  the  great  statesman,  which  is  well  executed. 

The  Tent  Pitched,  by  N.  P.  WUtit :  Samuel  Colman^^ 
This  book  is  formed  of  letters  which  have  been  published  in 
the  **  Mirror.**  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  compliment  the 
author  better  than  to  say  that  we  coincide  with  the  views  gene- 
rally ezpremod  toward  it  by  the  periodical  press. 


Behemoth:  J.  if  H.  O,  LttMgleif.—T)xiM  is  a  legend  of  the 
builders  of  the  mounds  in  the  West-~those  stupendous  hills, 
which  have  been  the  admiration  and  the  wonder  of  travellers, 
but  the  secret  of  whose  formation  is  buried  with  the  sunless 
past  The  author  is  evidently  young,  but  the  work  is  one  of 
much  promise  for  his  advancement  The  work  is  interesting, 
and  those  who  are  not  critical,  will  find  an  ample  store  of  enjoy- 
ment in  its  pages,  for  they  are  filled  with  poetically  conceived 
descriptions,  and  some  sentiments  worthy  of  encomium.  The 
author,  by  study,  will  early  become  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters. 

Nicholas  Nickleby  :  Lea  (f  ^loncAar^— These  enterprising 
publishers  have  issued  the  thirteenth  number  of  this  popular 
noveL — The  CarvilU. 

Memoirs  op  Celebrated  Women:  E.  L.  Care^  fy  A. 
flart. — This  work  was  edited  by  O.  P.  R.  James,  but  he  has  had 
little  to  do  with  it  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  lady.  The 
work  is  well  conceived,  and  the  histories  of  the  women  who  are 
introduced  have  been  written  out  somewhat  ftiUy.  We  think 
the  volume  is  valuable. — Wiley  if  Putmam, 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  :  Lea  if  Blanehard^ — 
This  novel  is  by  the  author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings,"  *'  Jack 
Brag,"  etc.  We  have  not  read  the  whole  of  the  work,  but  we 
have  been  much  amused  with  many  of  the  satirical  touches  of 
the  writer.  There  is  much  instruction  in  it,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  will  be  read  with  profits— Tike  CarviOs. 

The  Adventures  op  Robin  Day  :  Lea  if  Blanehard. — This 
history  is  an  attempt  to  be  humorous,  through  two  volumes. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  been  successful,  although 
there  is  enough  in  the  work  that  is  good,  to  save  it  from  utter 
condemnation.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  are  varied  and 
attractive,  and,  we  suppose,  sufficiently  so  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  reader.  The  work  is  less  valuable,  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  than  any  other  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Bird.— 7^  CarvUU. 

The  Croppy  :  E.  L.  Carey  if  A»  tfart.— This  is  a  tale,  by 
the  0*Hara  family.  It  is  a  pleasing  work.  The  Irish  wit  scat- 
'  tcred  throughout  its  pages,  and  the  story  itself,  cause  it  to 
enchain  the  mind,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  spell-bound,  to  the 
conclusion.  It  is  impossible  to  commence  this  work,  without  a 
desire  to  continue  to  the  end,  which  is  wrought  out  in  a  mas- 
terly style.  We  commend  these  volumes,  with  all  sincerity,  to 
our  readers. 

Wallace  on  the  Eye. — R.  Carter^  58  Caiaeil  etreetf  has 
lately  published  a  work  with  the  above  title.  Dr.  Knight,  Pro< 
fessor  of  Anatomy  at  Yale  College,  thinks  it  a  work  "  contain- 
ing  many  interesting  discoveries,  which  throw  much  light  upon 
the  hitherto  obscure  points  in  the  physiology  of  vision." 

Dberbrooe  :  Harper  if  Brothere. — This  is  a  novel,  by  Miss 
Harriet  Martineau,  and  is  destined  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  society,  for  it  exposes  many  of  the  follies  of  life  with  such 
force  that  we  are  disposed  to  ejaculate,  "  we  have  seen  the 
originals.'*  The  book  is  filled  with  valuable  sentiments,  and 
the  interest  of  the  story  is  sustained  with  capital  effect  file 
picture  of  the  family  of  "  the  Greys**  is  drawn  with  admirable 
fidelity,  and  the  reader  peruses  the  work  with  a  higher  estimate 
of  the  abilities  of  the  authoress  than  he  could  possibly  have 
possessed  from  the  examination  of  her  other  works. 

The  History  op  the  Navy  op  the  United  States  op 
America  :  Lea  if  BUatchard. — This  work  is  in  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  ih>m  the  pen  of  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  who  has  done 
the  country  much  service,  by  an  impartial  and  lucid  record  of 
our  naval  engagements.  There  is  no  man,  perhaps,  more  capti- 
I  ble  of  writing  a  history  of  our  Navy,  than  Mr.  Cooper ;  andf 
that  he  has  produced  so  excellent  a  work,  is  as  creditable  to  his 
Judgment  and  genius,  as  it  ia  a  matter  of  pride  to  his  country- 
men. 
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Cret. 


^^ 


•aid,  that  an   Irishman's  love  was  soft  blarney,  Like  a  rEdn4x>w  it  lived,  like  a   rain-bow  it  died  ;    Yet 


fond-ly  and  tiu  -  ly  my  bo-som  was  yearning;  Her  smile  was  my  8tar,and  her  woid  was  my  creed: 

Oh  .'my 


loving  was  pure,  bat  she  mock'd  its  deep  burning.  She  rived  my  warm  spirit  and  left    it     to  bleed. 


SECOND  TERSE. 

But  the  worm  's  at  the  core,  and  its  work  is  proclaiming 

The  sorrowful  tale  my  proud  lip  would  not  speak; 
It  feeds  and  lives  on,  in  defiance  of  blaming, 

It  drinks  from  my  breathii^,  it  whitens^  my  cheek : 
Soon,  soon  wiU  the  fresh  weeds  above  me  be  springing. 

And  maidens  shaU  come  to  my  graw  with  a  sigh; 
They  shall  weep  o'er  the  green  sod,  and  tell  in  their  singing, 

The  wild  sons  of  Erin  can  love  till  they  die ! 
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THEATRICALS. 

Park.— Mn.  Gibb*  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  Biiice  our  liut,  have 
paM«d  through  a  short  engagement,  with  but  little  euccew. 
They  would  have  been  more  successflil,  perhaps,  had  sufficient 
aid  been  received  from  the  stage^appointments,  which  were 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  house— certainly, 
not  in  rivalry  with  those  at  the  other  theatres.    The  chorus, ' 
too,  was  deficient  in  strength  and  numbers.    The  principal 
pieces  in  which  these  vocalists  appeared,  were,  *'  The  Lord  of. 
the  Isles,"  "  The  Cabinet,"  and  **  Midas."    The  former  had  the  I 
longest  run,  and  deservedly  so,  for  much  of  its  music  is  charac- . 
teristic  and  pleasing.    The  ballads,  interspersed  throughout  it, ; 
have  a  charm  which  can  never  vanish.    Mrs.  Gibbs  sang  with , 
her  usual  taste,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  generally  acquitted  himself 
creditably.    It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Richings,  to  say  that  his  | 
performance  was  very  acceptable,  and  that  his  song,  in  the  j 
second  act,  was  given  with  delicacy  and  feeling.    In  "  Midas,"  | 
Mr.  Sinclair  appeared  more  advantageously  than  in  either  of, 
the  other  pieces.    He  seemed  more  at  home,  and,  on  the  whole, ' 
sang  more  faithfliUy  than  in  the  other  plays. 

At  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Freer,  fVom  the  minor  Lon- 
don theatres,  made  his  first  appearance  as  Richard  III.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity,  as  yet,  of  deciding  fliUy  upon  his 
abilities ;  but,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  is  much  more  fitted  for  the 
higher  walks  of  tragedy,  than  many  whom  we  have  witnessed 
making  the  attempt. 

Miss  CUAon  has  played  an  engagement  of  three  or  four  nights 
to  much  smaller  audiences  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
notwithstanding  her  personation  of  Anna  Boleyn,  in  a  new 
tragedy  of  that  name,  which  was  represented  three  nights. 
The  play  is  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 

In  the  dantey  Monsieur  and  Madame  Taglioni  have  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  the  audiences  have  improved  wonder- 
fhlly.  They  are  very  clever.  Monsieur  Taglioni  is  a  spirited 
and  fi'^c^l  dancer,  and  even  a  remarkably  elegant  one. 
Madame  Taglioni  exhibits  an  ease  of  style  which  captivates, 
but  there  is  scarcely  that  gliding  ftom  grace  to  grace,  which 
constitutes  finish.  Her  attitudes,  however,  are  striking  and 
beavttfbl,  and  her  elasticity  of  muscles  is  admirable.  The 
ballet  chosen  for  their  first  appearance  was  **  La  Sylphide,"  a 
beautiful  piece,  which,  we  were  happy  to  see,  was  paoduced  j 
with  new  scenery  and  machinery,  adding  much  to  the  general 
efiVsct. 

National. — We  have  not  much  to  say  upon  tho  performances 
at  this  house,  as,  in  the  lino  of  novelty,  little  has  been  brought 
forward — the  protracted  engagement  of  Miu  Shirreff  and 
Messrs.  Soguin  and  Wilson  having  caused  them  to  usurp  the  I 
boards  almost  entirely.  Miss  Shirreff  has  appeared  in  Cinde- 
rella, but  not  with  that  eminent  success  that  distinguished 
her  previous  efforts.  "  The  Mountain  Sylph,"  "  Amilio,"  and 
"  La  Sonnambula,"  have  been  frequently  performed,  and  tho 
audiences,  for  the  season,  and  considering  the  length  of  the 
engagement,  have  been  fashionable  and  large. 

Near  the  end  of  the  month,  several  benefit-nights  occurred, 
which  were  gratifying  to  those  for  whom  they  were  appointed. 
Among  these,  was  that  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  introduced,  on  the 
occasion,  Mrs.  Seguin,  Mr.  Freer,  and  the  public's  old  favorite, 
Mr.  Browne,  the  comedian. 

The  management  of  the  theatre  has  been  conducted  in  the 
•ame  style  of  liberality  at  hitherto ;  and  little  has  been  wanting, 
that  could  satisfy  the  public,  or  aid  the  performers,  appertaining 
to  the  business  of  the  stage. 

BowBRT. — This  magnificent  edifice  has  been  opened  with  a 
success  unprecedented  in  theatrical  annals  in  this  country. 
Tho  theatre  recalves  much  aid  from  its  scenery,  which  is  truly 
beautiAil — no  expense,  apparently,  being  spared  to  give  the 
eye  perfect  satisfaction.  **  Nick  of  the  Woods,"  a  new  drama, 
written  by  the  late  Loniaa  H,  Medina^  was  first  produced  ; 
since  which,  "  Ernest  Maltravers"  and  "  Mazeppa"  have  been 
revived.  The  two  former,  in  addition  to  tho  interest  excited,  in 
consequence  of  their  splendor  as  scenic  representations,  have 
borrowed  lustre  from  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  has,  also. 


played  Constance,  in  the  "  Love  Chace,"  with  her  usual  spirit 
and  elegance.  "  Mazeppa"  has  attracted  large  audiences,  ft 
was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  new  scenery,  nmchinety,  and 
costume,  with  Mr.  Woolford  in  the  chief  character — which  he 
is  well  skilled  to  sustain.  We  learn  that  "Macbeth'*  is  in 
preparation,  and  that  it  will  be  produced  with  the  aid  of  gor- 
geous scenery  and  dresses,  in  a  style  worthy  the  coaeeplioB  of 
the  author.  **  Macbeth"  is  capable  of  being  made  the  most  un- 
equalled spectacle  in  the  language,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  attempt  of  Mr.  Hamblin,  to  do  justice  to  tho  leg itinata 
drama,  will  be  crowned  with  reward. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

To  OUR  Readers. — ^We  have  the  pleasure  of  aaaoondng  tbs 
names  of  several  new  and  regular  contributors  to  the  *'  Com- 
panion," for  the  present  year.  Articles  from  one  or  two  of 
them,  it  will  be  noticed,  appear  in  the  present  number.  From 
England,  we  have  Miss  Mary  Anne  Browne,  of  Liverpool,  thv 
sister  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  authoress  of  "  Ignatia  and  other 
Poems,"  and  Mrs.  Hofiand,  of  London,  widely  known  as  the 
writer  of  *'  The  Son  of  a  Genius,"  and  other  popular  works. 
Of  our  country,  we  have  Mrs.  Ellett,  the  authoress  of  several 
volumes,  and  B.  B.  Thacher,  author  of  "  Indian  Biography." 

North  River  Steamboats. — ^As  this  is  a  season  when  many 
ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  up  the  river,  and  as  there  are 
many  boats  p\y\ng  upon  the  stream,  it  becomes  a  question  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  most  suitable  boat  among  the  many 
steamers.  There  are  several  opposition  boats,  which  ply  from 
the  city  to  the  numerous  towns  on  the  river,  which,  from  the  low 
price  of  passage,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  aeeommodations,  are 
scarcely  fitted  to  carry  ladies,  who  seek  for  retirement  ftt>n  the 
crowd,  and  those  comforts  which  are  generally  found  in  good 
boats. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  beat  boat,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  disappointment,  if  those  belonging  to  the 
old  line  are  sought,  as  they  are  skilfhlly  managed,  and  no  efforts 
are  spared  to  render  them  pleasant  to  those  who  patronize 
them.  The  old  line  of  boats  has  long  been  celebrated  lor  atten- 
tion to  passengers  and  safe  navigation,  and  the  public  can  gain 
nothing  by  an  opposition  which  seeks  to  deprive  true  enters 
prise  of  a  fair  emolument,  which  it  would  be  sure  to  demand, 
could  it  be  installed  in  the  same  degree  of  puWc  favor  which  it 
is  its  attempt  to  gain  by  a  temporary  appeal 

A  monopoly  should,  indeed,  be  checked  when  it  fails  to  satisfy 
the  community  *,  but,  a  casual  opposition,  which  seeks  to  make 
up,  by  houk  or  by  crook,  an  average  amount  of  receipts,  is  not 
worthy  of  rcgord. 

Plate  of  Summer  Fashiohs.— Full  Drfst.--The  head  will 
be  much  ornamented  with  pearls  and  other  jewelry.  The  robe 
consisU  of  white  muslin  over  pale  pink  saUn,  the  waist  cut  very 
low,  rounded  at  top,  and  very  fully  draped ;  the  sleeves  short 
and  tight,  ornamented  to  correspond  with  the  flounce,  whldi  is 
frilled  and  gathered  in  a  knot  at  the  side,  fastened  by  a  buach 
of  flowers  and  ribands.  Cord  and  tassels,  it  should  be  oh- 
Ber\'ed  that  the  waist  is  trimmed  with  folds,  disposed  in  circles, 
which  serve  to  set  off  a  good  shape  advantageoualy. 

Promemade  and  Carriage  Dren^ — ^White  brocade  robe, 
striped ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  flounces,  festooned  with 
a  color  to  correspond  with  the  stripe ;  low  waist,  trimmed  with 
blond;  puffed  sleeves,  with  deep  ruffles;  gloves,  or  sleeves 
entire,  fastened  by  bands  at  the  wrist.  Mantillas  of  straw  color, 
shot  silk,  or  white  wrought  muslin.  Cord  and  tassels.  Hat, 
small  Leghorn,  chip  or  shirred,  small  brim,  with  sprigs  of  flowers 
inside,  and  roses  without,  or  ribands. 

Evtning  Dress.— Pearl  gray  pirn  de  sme,  waist  made  high 
behind,  very  low  in  front,  disposed  on  each  side  in  folds.  The 
front  of  the  skirt  in  two  loops,  with  a  rose  in  each.  Cord  and 
tassels.  The  sleeves  are  made  fVill,  trimmed  with  blond  lace. 
The  head  is  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  hair  brought  low 
upon  the  cheeks,  in  broad  braids,  fastened  at  the  temples. 
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VIADUCT  ON  THE  BALTIMORE  AND 
WASHINGTON    RAILROAD. 

Tmk  arches  of  the  Viaduct,  in  the  plate  which  we 
here  pcesent  to  our  roaders,  flpan  the  Patuxent,  a  stream, 
which  at  some  poiats,  is  of  very  considerable  depth  and 
breadth,  bat  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  loveliness, 
becomes  an  object  of  interest  for  its  bein;  the  scene  of 
actions  which  transpired  during  our  country's  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  view  will  be  recognized  for  its 
faithfiilness  in  every  particular ;  and,  that  it  may  be  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  memory,  we  annex  some  of 
the.hlsterical  passages  which  glorify  it,  drawn  from  the 
most  respected  authorities. 

In  May,  1814,  while  the  British  were  attempting  to 
blockade  the  coast,  in  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  com- 
prising a  cutter,  two  gun  boats,  a  galley,  and  nine  large 
baiges.  Commodore  Barney  soiled  from  Baltimore  for 
the  protection  of  the  bay.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent, 
on  the  first  of  June,  he  discovered  and  chased  two  schoo- 
ners, one  of  which,  carried  eighteen  guns.  The  schoo- 
ners were  soon  joined  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  which 
sent  a  number  of  barges  to  their  assistance,  and  the  Com- 
modore, to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  the  Potomac,  sailed 
up  the  Patuxent.  The  schooners  and  barges  having 
followed  him,  he  engaged  and  drove  them  back,  and 
andiored  within  three  miles  of  the  seventy-four.  After 
a  few  days,  the  British  were  reinforced  by  a  sloop-of-war 
and  a  razee,  and  joining  the  barges,  they  moved  into  St. 
Leonard's  Creek,  where  Conomodore  Barney  had  placed 
the  flotilla  across  in  line  of  battle.  An  engagement  was 
the  conaequence.  The  enemy  retreated,  the  flotilla  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  afternoon  the  former  made  a  second 
attack  with  twenty  barges  and  two  schooners.  The  ac- 
tum wa«  severe,  and  the  eighteen  gun  schooner  was  run 
aground  and  abandoned.  A  corps  of  artilleiy  arriving 
from  Washington  on  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Commodore 
attacked  the  whole  squadron,  and  after  an  action  of  two 
hoars,  drove  the  enemy's  ships  down  the  river. 

The  British  Government,  hostilities  in  Europe  having 
oeaaedy  sent  out  reinfiiroementa  to  their  fleet  in  America. 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  arrived  with  thirty  sail,  and 
seveial  thnnsand  men,  under  Major  General  Ross.  This 
power  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  a  plan  of  attack  was 
formed  against  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Baltimore, 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  having  been  honorably  informed 
by  the  Admiral,  that  his  orders  were  to  lay  waste  all  the 
accessible  towns  on  the  coast.  In  two  divisions,  the  fleet 
approached  the  capital  by  the  Potomac  and  Patuxent. 

Commodore  Barney,  obedient  to  orders,  blew  up  the 
flotilla  in  the  Patuxent,  and,  with  his  men,  joined  General 
Winder.  General  Ross  landed  six  thousand  men  at  the 
head  of  frigate  navigation.  He  was  met  by  General 
Winder,  and  his  force  of  five  thousand  men,  at  Bladens- 
buigfa.  The  action  commenced  at  noon.  In  the  main 
road  by  which  the  British  advanced,  was  Commodore 
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Barney's  battery.  After  several  vain  attempts  were  made 
to  pass  him,  the  main  column  was  dirown  into  disor- 
der. His  right  was  then  flanked.  In  all  other  points, 
the  British  gained,  and  Commodore  Barney,  with  a  slight 
force,  stood  alone. 

The  Commodore  was  wounded  in  the  ^igh,  and  had 
but  a  single  round  of  cartridge  left ;  General  Ross  had 
nearly  the  control  of  the  field.  Thus  situated,  the  Com* 
modore  reluctantly  retreated,  and  soon  fell,  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  blood.  Taken  prisoner,  he  was  borne  to  the 
enemy's  hospital,  kindly  treated,  and  on  his  recovery, 
released  on  his  patrolc. 

General  Ross  marched  to  the  capital,  and  burned  the 
public  buildings,  an  act  which  was  immediately  condemn- 
ed by  the  British  government. 

The  division  of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  went  up  the 
Potomac,  consisted  of  eight  sail,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Giordon.  It  was  directed  to  attack  Alexandria. 
The  town  surrendered,  and  stipulated  that  the  houses 
should  neither  be  entered  nor  destroyed. 

Captain  Gordon,  afterwards,  with  a  fleet  of  prizes 
taken  from  Alexandria,  sailed  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  receiving  some  damage  fttim 
the  batteries  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  he  deioended, 
and  united  in  the  less  formidable  actions  against  Balti- 
more. 

The  following  verses,  as  an  illustration,  were  written 
ex  tempore^  on  beholding  the  plate,  by  the  author  of 
"JuliettaGotdini." 
What  a  change  has  old  Time,  in  his  course  here  created, 

Patuxent !  sweet  river,  since  when  a  mere  boy. 
Far  away  from  my  home,  with  sweet  Pleasure  co-mated. 

On  thy  banks  we  discovered  the  fountains  of  Joy. 
I  remember  the  day  when  the  cannon's  loud  rattle. 
Shook  the  bounds  of  thy  bed  like  the  thunder's  dread 
roar. 
And  the  smoke  that  arose  froxti  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

Spread  above  thee  in  clouds,  and  enshrouded  thy  shore. 
At  a  distance  I  stood  and  beheld  with  deep  wonder. 
Through  the  far-lengthened  Kne,  as  each  tigfatning-flaab 
broke. 
While  the'scene  was  confused  by  the  echoing  thunder. 

The  dead  and  the  dying  that  fell  in  the  smoke. 
Oh,  how  peaceful  and  quiet  is  now  all  around  thee, 
Thy  banks  are  disturbed  by  no  din  that  destroys. 
For  twinned  Conmterce  and  Wisdom  have  happily  found 
thee. 
And  their  zeal  for  mankind  now  thy  service  empl<^. 
Thou  art  spanned  by  triumphant  and  useful  high  arches. 
Which  unite  thy  rich  banks,  as  a  clasp,  firm  and  strong. 
And  Enterprise  there  with  a  magic  o'ermarches. 

While  her  votaries  follow  and  fear  not  to  throng. 
What  a  change  has  old  Time,  in  his  course  here  created, 

Patuxent!  sweet  river,  since  when  a  mere  boy, 
Far  away  from  my  home,  with  sweet  Pleasure  co-mated. 
On  thy  banks  we  discovered  the  fountains  of  Joy. 
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ELISE    ARBIAND 


Original. 
ELISE    ARM  AND.* 

A   PASSAGE  FROM  THE   LIFE  OF  AN   ACTKESS. 


BT   HR5.  E.   F.   SLLET. 


The  curtain  fell  amid  shouto  of  applause ;  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Armand  sounded  from  all  lips.  Pre- 
sently she  appeared  again  upon  the  stage,  and  with 
grateful  smiles  thanked  the  audience  for  their  praises. 

**  She  is  no  woman — but  an  angel !"  cried  the  Baron 
Herder  to  his  friend  William ;  and  not  a  little  displeased 
was  he  that  the  other  did  not  partake  his  excessive  admi- 
ratioii.  The  friends  were  separated  by  the  crowd; 
Herder  availed  himself  of  the  circtmistaiice  to  port  from 
William  without  an  adieu,  and  pursued  his  way  alone  to 
his  lodgings.  Here  he  gave  vent  to  his  enthusiasm  in 
writing  soogs ;  copied  the  most  successful  in  an  elegant 
handy  and  sealed  it  in  a  rose-colored  envelope.  Here  he 
gave  himself  up  to  dreams  of  bliss ;  fancy  led  him  to  the 
feet  of  the  lovely  actress,  and  the  future  promised  long 
years  of  happiness.  The  next  morning  he  sent  the  song 
with  a  bouquet  of  rare  flowers,  and  heard  with  joy  that 
the  fair  Elise  herself  had  taken  the  gift  from  the  bearer. 

The  next  evening  she  appeared  as  Beatrice  in  the 
Bride  of  Messina,  and  Herder  was  first  in  the  theatre. 
With  eager  impatience  he  waited  for  the  curtain  to  rise ; 
to  the  first  scene,  in  which  she  did  not  appear,  he  paid 
little  heed,  being  absorbed  in  the  conversation  of  two 
gentlemen  who  sat  next  him. 

"  I  remember  well  her  first  debut,"  snid  one ;  "  she  was 
then  only  sixteen,  a  lovely  budding  rose.  I  then  visited 
the  theatre  daily,  till  she  married  a  rich  nobleman." 

"If  I  mistake  not,"  observed  the  other,  " her  lord 
was  more  jealous  than  Othello ;  he  to<^  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  to  his  castle  on  the  Rhine,  where  she 
passed  her  days  watched  like  any  Sultana." 

"  I  know  little  df  her  history  during  that  time :  nor 
aught  except  that  after  a  few  years  she  returned  to  the 
stage  as  Elise  Armand.  Her  beauty  is  now  of  a  statofier 
kind  than  before ;  and  for  me,  I  look  upon  her  with  not 
the  less  admiration,  that  I  know  her  to  have  reached 
her  twenty-ninth  year." 

"  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  thought  occasions  as 
little  uneasiness  to  the  fair  one  herself,"  observed  the 
other ;  ''  women  are  foolish  enough  to  vex  themselves 
about  on  added  year  or  two,  as  much  as  if  it  was  sure  to 
bring  an  added  wrinkle  to  their  brows." 

Herder  was  deeply  interested  in  the  discourse ;  "  Is 
she  then  a  widow?"  he  mentally  asked.  But  at  the 
moment  she  i^peared  on  the  stage,  and  he  saw  and 
thought  of  nodiing  but  her. 

After  kmg  ^liberation,  the  enamored  youth  resolved 
to  write  and  ask  of  the  object  of  his  affections  permission 
to  visit  her.  Permission  was  granted.  With  a  beating 
heart  he  hastened  the  next  morning  to  her  dwelling.  On 
entering  the  hall,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Elise  in  the  next 
apartment,  the  door  leading  to  which  was  partly  open. 
She  spoke  in  accents  of  distress. 


*  From  t)ie  German  of  Caroline  L.  Lyser. 
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**  Take  the  jewels,  then,  and  fiice  me  at  once  and  for 
ever  from  your  sight !" 

''  Elise !"  sold  a  low,  deep  voice,  "  Elise !  moderate 
your  anger.  You  are  wholly  in  my  power ;  remember 
you  that  t" 

"  I  cannot— I  cannot  satisfy  your  enormous  demand, 
she  said,  sobbing.     **  Leave  me  if  you  ore  a  man !" 

**  Farewell !"  said  the  voice,  "  yet  we  meet  again, 
lady !"  and  he  laughed  fiercely.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  tall,  elderiy  man  strode  through  the  hall 
without  noticing  Herder  and  went  down  the  steps. 
Heixler  knew  not  whether  to  follow  him,  or  announce 
himself  to  the  lady ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  hesitation 
the  door  opened  again  softly,  Elise  looked  in,  and  saUl 
in  a  faint  voice,  "  You  here,  sir  T" 

"  I  have  this  instant  come,"  replied  Herder ;  and 
followed  her  into  the  parlor.  She  soon  became  moi« 
cheerful ;  the  cloud  vanished  from  her  lovely  face,  and 
she  entered  into  conversation  with  her  usual  vivacity. 
There  was  nothing  declamatory  in  her  gestures  or  her 
discourse ;  yet  her  earnestness,  and  the  singular  propriety 
of  her  accent,  gave  something  dramatic  to  her  manner, 
and  every  movement,  quite  natural  in  her,  reminded  one 
of  the  antique.  She  wore  a  robe  of  white  muslin ;  a  gold 
comb  confined  the  silken  prafiision  of  her  hair,  and  the 
languor  occasioned  by  recent  tears,  softened  the  piercing 
brightness  of  her  dark  eyes.  An  hour  passed  swiftly 
in  her  society;  the  young  Baron  saw  it  was  time  to 
take  leave,  and  faltered  an  entreaty  to  be  permitted  to 
call  again,  which  she  granted  with  an  unembarrassed 
smile. 

Herder  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  high 
in  public  office ;  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  as  he  had 
elder  brothers,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  army ;  and 
though  his  fiery  temperament  scorned  all  subordination, 
his  fancy  painted  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  " 
in  the  most  fascinating  colors.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  being  so  richly  gifted  as  Elise,  should 
produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the  heart  of  such  a 
youth — only  twen^  years  of  age.  At  first  he  admtrod 
the  arti$te ;  but  every  day  her  voice  sounded  sweeter, 
her  face  seemed  fairer,  and  his  admiration  grew  to  a 
passion.  The  brilliant  actress  received  his  homage  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  was  accustomed  to  attention  and 
flattery ;  his  song,  half  read,  was  thrown  into  a  casket 
full  of  similar  tributes,  and  his  visits  taken  as  celebrated 
people  take  the  visits  of  their  admirers.  The  youth  was 
gifted,  accomplished;  why  should  she  not  solace  herself 
in  his  society  7  Elise  was  not  wanting  in  vanity ;  she 
loved  the  deference  and  admiration  of  those  who  were 
distinguished ;  and  Herder's  enthusiasm  in  conversation 
served  to  divert  her  mind  from  painful  thoughts. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  meeting  vrith  Elise,  Herder 
avoided  his  former  companions.  Every  evening,  how- 
ever, found  him  at  the  theatre ;  when  she  did  not  play  he 
was  sive  to  see  her  in  the  boxes,  and  he  accounted  him- 
self happy  when  he  could  obtain  a  glance  of  recognition 
frran  her,  for  she  never  spoke  with  him  on  such  occa- 
sions. Sometimes,  indeed,  he  thought  of  the  strange 
man  and  his  threats,  but  he  was  too  much  dauded  by  the 
charms  of  his  fair  one,  to  think  ill  of  her,  and  he  cared 
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not,  fo  loag  ••  he  fiMred  not  a  rivnl.  So  soon  ••  deoo- 
ran  permitted,  he  Tinted  her  again;  his  compliments, 
which  had  a  deeper  and  more  passionate  meaning  than 
the  simple  words  expressed,  she  listened  to  with  her  usual 
composure,  and  the  enamored  youth  was  iaia  to  give  h^ 
silence  the  most  fiivorable  interpretation.  At  length  she 
begged  to  excuse  herself,  having  to  study  a  part,  and  he 
took  his  leave  full  of  hope,  but  could  not  prevail  on  him- 
■elf  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  her  dwelling.  What 
were  his  emotions  ere  long,  when  he  saw  a  young  man 
of  a  tall  and  distinguished  person,  enter  the  house,  and 
soon  after  saw  his  shadow  at  the  parlor  window  T  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had  no  right  over  Elise ;  in 
the  violenoe  of  his  passion  he  called  her  faithless-^ 
coquette,  etc,  and  was  finn  to  rush  into  the  house  and 
•adsfy  himself  by  actual  observation  of  her  perfidy.  As 
he  was  about  to  ring  at  the  door,  his  friend  William 
came  up ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  his  fceUngs  he  told 
him  all. 

William  laughed  and  said,  **  Do  you  forget  that  Elisc 
Armand  is  an  actress  f  I  wish  not  to  depreciate  their 
worth,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  declined  homage.  An 
actress  loves  no  one  but  herself;  for  popular  applause 
she  will  immolate  the  truest  heart.  Your  devotion  can 
never  satisfy  so  vain  and  ambitious  a  creature !" 

There  was  little  consolatioa  in  this  speech  to  poor 
Herder;  he  turned  away  from  his  friend,  who  went  on, 
humming  a  tune ;  and  he  yowed  to  forget  the  faithless 
giri,  no  longer  worthy  of  his  thoughts.  For  several 
iiigfats  he  staid  away  from  the  theatre,  and  even  joined 
eome  of  the  clubs.  Some  days  passed,  and  he  conceived 
«  burning  desire  to  see  Elise  once  more;  this  wish  van- 
quished, at  length,  die  remains  of  his  pride  and  indigna- 
tion. It  was  on  a  rainy  evening  in  autumn  that  he  visited 
the  theatre,  unable  longer  to  live  out  of  the  sight  of  his 
beloved.  He  knew  she  only  played  in  the  first  piece, 
and  would  then  return  home.  He  determined  to  meet 
and  salute  her,  end  hoped  from  her  manner,  to  gather 
eone  intimation  of  hor  feelings.  When  she  appeared, 
lander  and  lovely  as  ever,  his  heart  leaped  with  new 
hope.  Her  acting  was  so  natural,  so  child*like— sure 
nothing  false  could  dwell  in  such  a  temple !  The  man 
whom  he  had  seen  at  her  window,  might  be  a  relation ! 

The  piece  vi^as  at  an  end;  he  hastened  from  the  box, 
and  along  the  passage  leading  from  the  theatre  to  the 
open  street.  She  came,  accompanied  by  her  maid; 
pale,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she  did  not  observe  him. 
She  dropped  her  glove  by  accident ;  Herder  picked  it 
up,  pressed  it  twice  to  his  lix>s,  and  handed  it  to  her. 
She  took  it  with  a  smile,  said  a  few  words  of  thanks,  and 
with  a  glanoe  that  seemed  to  speak  of  sorrow,  proceeded 
to  her  carriage. 

"Why  have  you  deserted  met"  was  Herder's  inter- 
pretation of  this  glance;  and  Ms  heart  swelled  again 
with  joy.  The  next  morning  he  hastened  to  her  dwel- 
ling, and  to  have  a  pretence  for  his  visit,  took  along  with 
him  Schiller's  Maiy  Stuart.  He  was  received  cordially ; 
•he  talked  much  and  pleasantly.  He  told  her  that  an 
amateur  theatre  had  been  established  by  his  fellow  oiB- 
cers,  and  that  as  toon  as  he  returned, "  Mary  Stuart "  was 
to  be  peiiuimed ;  and  begged  her  to  give  him  a  few  hints 


upon  the  character  of  Mortimer,  which  he  was  to  under* 
take. 

Elise  did  not  immediately  reply;  but  after  a  pause 
said,  **  I  shall  be  much  occupied  for  the  next  two  vreeks ; 
after  that,  you  are  welcome.  Learn  your  piurt  well,  so 
that  you  can  do  without  the  book ;  I  will  personate  the 
Queen,  and  if  necessaiy,  the  others  also,  that  you  may 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  play.  So  come  again  the 
third  of  December." 

Herder  departed,  more  her  slave  than  ever.  He  was 
again  denied  to  his  friends,  and  passed  the  whole  time  in 
studying  his  part — scarce  bestowing  a  thought  on  the 
circumstance  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  furlough  would 
expire. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  November;  the  wind  blew 
fiercely,  and  the  rain  pattered  gloomily  against  the  win- 
dows of  the  actress'  dwelling.  She  sat  on  a  taburet, 
close  to  the  fire,  mechanically  twisting  her  fingers  in  her 
long,  beautiful  hair.  The  candles  burnt  down,  but  she 
did  not  notice  it;  she  was  absorbed  in  diought,  and 
tears  stole  one  after  anodier  down  her  cheek*  After  a 
while  she  rose,  went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and 
looked  long  into  the  darkness.  Suddenly  two  lights  were 
visible  in  the  distance ;  she  heard  the  roll  of  a  carriage. 
"  'Tis  he !"  she  cried,  joyfully,  and  closed  the  window. 
The  attitude  in  which  she  continued  to  listen,  both  hands 
pressed  against  her  throbbing  heart,  might  have  served 
as  a  study  for  a  painter.  At  length  the  door  flew  open, 
and  the  young  man,  the  same  figure  Herder  had  seen  at 
the  window,  entered. 

"Edmund,  my  Edmund!"  whispered  Elise.  He 
came  up,  embraced  her,  and  seated  himself  on  the  tabu- 
ret  at  her  feet,  looking  tenderly  in  her  fruse.  She  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept  bitteriy.  The  young 
man  soothed  hte;  at  length,  more  composed,  and  wiping 
her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Let  us  speak  now  of  the  future ; 
when  will  you  return  7" 

"  That  I  vrill  come  as  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power,  my 
Elise,  I  need  not  tell  you.  Yet,  you  must  not  be  angry 
if  I  stay  two  months  in  London.  My  father  will  not 
consent  to  my  leaving  him  sooner ;  and  if  he  fulfils  my 
wishes,  I  must  sacrifice  to  his  die  pleasure  of  our  earlier 
meeting.  But  fear  nothing;  I  love  my  father,  and  am 
beloved  of  him ;  ho  will  welcome  you  to  his  arms  as  his 
daughter." 

"  Ah !  I  feared  he  would  never  consent,"  said  Elise ; 
"  and  even  yet,  he  may  entreat  you  to  renounce  me ;  he 
may  bid  you  stay  with  him,  and  I  shall  never  see  you 
again ! ' '  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  passionate  grief— covered 
her  fiioe  with  her  hands  and  wept. 

"  Elise !  you  know  well  I  cannot  live  without  you !" 
cried  Edmund ;  "  and  it  is  not  only  my  best  happiness, 
but  my  most  sacred  du^,  to  spare  your  heart  every  pang. 
Be  composed ;  my  fitdier  never  can,  never  shall  separate 
us ;  but  as  I  love  and  honor  him,  I  will  sue  in  person  for 
his  consent.  I  repeat  it,  he  will  be  happy  to  caU  you  his 
daughter." 

**  But  the  distance  between  us— other  impressions- 
will  they  not  weaken  your  love  for  me  f "  sighed  EHise. 

Edmund  started  up,  about  to  reply  indignandy ;  but 
Elise,  cla<«ping  his  hand,  said  imploringly, "  Dear  Edmund ! 
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forgive  me !  You  are  the  only  happiness  of  my  life ;  it  is 
tlierefore  I  am  always  in  fear  of  losing  you.*' 

'*  You  must  not  doubt  mo/'  said  Edmund,  earnestly. 
"  I  hare  gained  much :  my  father  has  given  up  his  scheme 
of  uniting  me  to  a  highborn  heiress ;  he  does  not  even 
object  to  your  profession,  but  be  frequently  questions  mo 
upon  your  past  history ;  rumor  must  have  prejudiced  him 
against  you." 

"  Elise  rose  with  a  look  of  haughtiness.  **  Must  I 
stand  a  trial  ?'*  said  she.     "  Do  you  dbtrust  me ?" 

"  Nay,  beloved,"  interrupted  the  young  man ;  "  I  know, 
and  the  wortd  knows,  that  you  were  devoted  to  yotlr  pro- 
fession from  earliest  youth,  and  that  after  your  husband's 
death  you  returned  to  the  stage,  assuming  your  maiden 
name ;  and  all  know  your  exemplary  life ;  but  why  did 
you  renounce  the  name  of  your  husband  ?  There  is  a 
mystery  about  you ;  and  the  vulgar  ever  buQd  reports 
upon  mystery." 

Elise  turned  pale,  but  collecting  herself  by  an  effoit, 
replied,  "  My  whole  life  lies  open  before  you ;  I  have 
nothing  to  hide.  I  renounced  my  husband's  name,  be- 
cause I  was  better  known  to  the  theatre-going  public  as 
Elise  Armand." 

Edmund  kissed  her  hand.  "  What  need  was  there  of 
questioning?"  cried  he ;  "  you  arc  ingenious  as  an  angel ; 
I  will  show  my  father  your  letters  and  your  picture,  and 
they  will  put  all  meddlers  to  shame." 

In  parting,  he  urged  her  to  live  secluded  during  his 
absence ;  and,  if  possible,  to  withdraw  immediately  from 
the  stage.  They  talked  for  an  hour  together;  at  last 
Edmund  tore  himself  from  the  anps  of  his  betrothed, 
quitted  &e  house,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

With  unreprsssed  impatience  Herder  awaited  the  ap- 
pointed third  of  December,  and  went  every  night  to  the 
theatre,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  seeing  Elise.  Two 
days  before  the  time  so  much  longed  for,  he  received  a 
note  from  the  actress,  requesting  him  to  defer  his  visit,  as 
she  was  ill ;  and  hinted  at  the  same  time,  that  she  wished 
no  inquiries  made  after  her.  This  news  but  increased  the 
poor  youth's  anxiety,  and  his  passion ;  night  after  night, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  he  walked  to  and  fro  beneath  her 
windows,  striving  to  discover  through  the  closed  curtains 
the  shadow  of  that  beloved  form. 

Elise  was  really  ill.  Her  partmg  with  Edmund,  whom 
she  loved  for  himself,  and  not  for  liis  rank  and  fortune, 
had  deeply  affected  her.  In  obedience  to  his  wish,  she 
graduaUy  withdrew  herself  from  her  acquaintances,  and 
by  negotiations  and  sacrifices,  dissolved  her  connection 
with  the  stage.  She  did  not  regret  society,  but  she  felt 
the  want  of  die  excitement  acting  had  afforded  her,  more 
deeply  than  she  could  have  believed  possible.  She 
missed  die  heartfelt  cheering  of  the  people ;  she  could 
not  help  longing  to  mingle  once  more  in  the  alluring 
•ccne-"to  walk  a  visionary  earth,  and  yield  herself  to  the 
magic  of  the  poet's  art.  From  that  fair  fantastic  world 
she  felt  as  if  for  ever  divided;  she  had  entered  the  king^ 
dom  of  prose ;  and  in  the  absence  of  her  betrothed,  it  was 
difficult  to  fill  the  void. 

She  thought  upon  Herder  and  her  promise  to  him ; 
and  thought  it  no  harm  to  permit  him  to  visit  her ;  he 
being  inspired,  as  she  fondly  deemed  herself— only  by 


the  love  of  art.  With  joy  like  that  of  a  child  who 
receives  permission  to  have  a  par^  of  its  playmates,  she 
wrote  an  invitation  to  the  youth.  In  a  large  nxmi  adjar 
cent  to  her  lodgings,  a  theatre  was  arranged,  in  which 
she  had  often  played  with  a  few  amateurs.  This  was 
opened  for  the  occasion ;  she  dressed  herself  in  the  robes 
she  used  to  wear  as  Mary  Stuart,  and  welcomed  Herder 
widi  undisguised  pleasure.  She  was  all  the  queen  this 
evening ;  and  as  the  youth,  with  true  impassioned  feel- 
ing uttered  the  glowing  words  of  the  poet,  she  forgot 
every  thing  but  his  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  part  she 
was  personating.  With  proud  delight,  as  in  former 
years,  when  she  first  listened  to  the  burst  of  popular 
applause,  she  heard  the  rapturous  exclamations  of  her 
youthful  protege.  "Oh!"  cried  she,  "the  actor  alone 
enjoys  the  beauty  of  life ;  for  his  being  is  one  of  which  ne 
other,  not  even  the  poet,  has  a  conception !  When  the 
day  declines,  and  stars  appear  in  heaven,  then  rises  and 
shines  his  star!  The  clamor  of  evcry-day  life  ceases 
around  him ;  distant  times  speak  in  glorious  voices  to 
his  ear.  When  he  puts  on  the  robe,  he  becomes,  indeed, 
the  individual  he  represents ;  while  others  only  contem- 
plate a  fine  piece  of  acting—ho  rejoices  and  mourns, 
loves  and  hates,  subject  to  the  magic  sceptre  swayed  by 
the  genius  of  the  poet !" 

The  enchantress  had  opened  a  new  world  to  the  eyes 
c^  Herder ;  and  all  without  her,  seemed  only  a  dream. 
In  vain  his  father  wrote  to  him ;  he  had  selected  a  young 
and  wealthy  maiden  to  be  his  bride.  The  young  man's 
neglect  of  repeated  letters  at  length  led  to  an  open  breach 
between  them.  He  demanded  and  obtained  a  dismissal 
from  the  army ;  thus  he  was  at  liberty  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  Elise.  Ho  saw  her  daily  from  this  time, 
and  communicated  to  her  his  resolution,  which  she 
encouraged,  of  embracing  the  actor's  profession.  The 
fortune  he  inherited  from  his  mother  secured  him  from 
want,  and,  instructed  by  Elise,  he  determined  in  a  few 
months  to  appear  before  the  public. 

The  relation  of  his  innamorata  to  Edmund,  and  her 
reasons  for  leaving  the  stage,  were  unknown  to  him,  for, 
with  the  bashfulness  of  first  love,  he  ventured  no  confes- 
sion, dreaming  that  he  hod  read  her  heart. 

At  Herder's  solicimtion,  and  for  her  own  pleasure, 
Elise  again  summoned  around  her  the  select  circle  who 
had  often  before  played  in  her  private  theatre.  Short 
pieces,  and  scenes  from  tragedies  were  studied  and 
represented  before  a  small  and  chosen  audience. 

How  h^py  was  Herder  when  the  evening  came  ap- 
pointed for  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  the  loveliest 
drama  in  the  world^^Romeo  and  Juliet!  He  was  to 
stand  in  her  presence ;  to  hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  as 
Romeo,  utter  what  his  heart  felt.  He  longed  to  speak 
with  her  alone ;  but  this  evening  it  was  impossible,  for  a 
crowd  continually  surrounded  her. 

The  next  evening,  just  at  dusk,  he  went  to  her  house. 
The  windows  were  dark ;  the  house  was  still.  He  rung 
the  bell  repeatedly;  at  length  an  old  female  servant 
appeared,  and  answered  briefly  to  his  questions  that 
Madame  Armand  had  left  the  ci^  many  hours  before, 
without  leaving  word  whither  she  was  gone. 

Much  disturbed,  Herder  returned  to  his  own  lodg* 
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ingv.  In  Tain  he  inquired  the  next  day,  and  the  next, 
whither  Elise  had  gone ;  he  could  obtain  no  information 
firom  any  source.  He  recollected  having  once  heard  her 
speak  of  ajonrney  to  Vienna;  and  restless, unable  to  live 
out  of  her  presence,  he  set  off  for  the  imperial  city,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  her.  Before  he  had  journeyed 
many  miles,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm ;  and 
the  coachman  insisted  on  putting  up  for  the  night  at  the 
6r8't  village  they  reached.  Their  hostess,  a  garrulous 
old  woman,  by  way  of  apology  for  indifferent  fare  and 
attendance,  told  shocking  stories  of  the  fevers  prevalent 
in  the  neighborhood.  Herder  paid  little  heed  to  her 
discourse,  only  urging  the  coachman  to  get  him  off  as 
early  as  possible  on  the  morrow.  But  on  the  morrow 
Herder  did  not  make  his  appearance  from  his  chamber ; 
and  when  the  hostess  went  to  wake  him,  she  found  him 
in  a  raging  fever,  and  quite  delirious. 

To  the  sick  man,  fair  forms  seemed  to  flit  round  his 
conch ;  but  one  was  more  lovely  than  all.  When,  many 
days  alter,  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  in  a 
strange,  but  elegantly-furnished  apartment.  A  young 
man  stood  at  his  bed-side,  and  announced  himself  as  the 
proprietor  c^  the  house,  and  his  near  kinsman.  It  was 
Eugene  von  Herder,  his  cousin,  who  was  just  married 
and  settled  there ;  his  wife's  was  the  form  which  Herder 
had  fancied  an  angel's  in  his  delirium.  Eugene  had  heard 
that  a  stranger  of  rank  lay  ill  in  a  miserable  inn;  and 
having  learned,  moreover,  his  name,  had  him  brought  to 
his  hospitable  castle,  where  every  possible  attention  was 
paid  him. 

Eugene  was  silent  respecting  the  disagreement  between 
Herder  and  his  father ;  but  he  sought,  by  every  delicate 
means  in  his  power,  to  induce  the  youth  to  abandon  his 
idea  of  becoming  an  actor.  The  delirium  of  his  guest 
had  becra3red  all  his  secrets.  Herder  answered  little  to 
his  cousin's  dissuasions,  but  sank  into  deep  and  silent 
melancholy.  He  was  detained  long  by  weakness  in  the 
bouse  of  Eugene,  and  still  remained  ignorant  of  Elise's 
abode.  The  only  alleviation  to  his  sorrow,  vras  the 
presence  of  Amelia,  the  young  and  lovely  wife  of  his  host. 
His  eyes  followed  her  involuntarily  when  she  moved 
about,  intent  on  household  cares;  her  cheerfulness,  her 
cfaild-Hke  innocence,  her  grace  and  dignity  of  manner, 
and  perfect  ease,  were  a  perpetual  surprise  to  him. 
She  did  not  resemble  the  actress,  either  in  person  or 
mind ;  yet  she  appeared  to  him  beautiful  and  faiscinating. 

At  length  he  recovered  strength  sufHcicnt  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  journey.  With  expressions  of  grati- 
tude he  parted  from  his  kind  relations ;  and  in  hopes  of 
finding  EHse  returned,  ordered  his  carriage  back  to  the 
city.  Memory  pictured  fair  scenes  as  he  saw  the  well- 
known  towers,  and  drove  through  the  streets  he  had  so 
often  passed  on  his  way  to  her. 

Taking  time  only  to  change  his  travelling  dress,  he 
hurried  to  her  dwelling.  His  heart  had  not  deceived 
him ;  she  was  there,  for  the  whole  first  story  was  bril- 
Uaatly  illuminated.  Herder  flew  up  the  steps,  and  stop- 
ping the  first  servant  he  met,  sent  him  to  beg  a  moment's 
interview  with  the  lady  of  the  house.  He  remained  in 
the  hall,  for  he  dared  not  meet  her  in  the  presence  of 
strangers. 


Elise  appeared,  pale,  and  evidently  txembUng  with 
apprehension ;  but  her  brow  cleared  when  she  saw  only 
Herder.  The  youth  signed  imploringly  towaids  a  dim- 
ly-lighted  room  on  the  left  hand;  she  followed  him  won- 
dering. When  they  entered,  and  he  believed  himself 
safe  firom  observation,  he  sought  no  longer  to  control  his 
emotion.  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  would  have  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but 
she  repeUed  him,  crying,  "  Herr  von  Herder !  What 
mean  you  ?     What  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  How .'"  exclaimed  the  youth.  "  Is  it  thus  I  am 
received  ?  You  leave  the  city  privately,  return  without 
informing  me,  and  treat  me  coldly  when  forgetful  of  your 
caprice,  and  devoted  only  to  you,  I  come  to  welcome  the 
beloved  of  my  heart .'" 

"Sir!"  said  Elise,  affecting  composure,  though  she 
was  far  from  feeling  altogether  blameless,  "  you  forget  that 
you  have  no  right  over  me.  If  you  have  deceived  your- 
self  with  vain  hopes,  it  is  your  fault,  not  mine.  Indeed,  I 
hold  it  very  unkind,  that  you  have  chosen  to  disturb  my 
marriage  day  with  your  ill-timed  visit." 

"  Your  marriage,  Elise  t  A  masterpiece  of  e  comedy, 
truly!  You  saw  my  love;  you  permitted  it;  you  gave 
me  hope ;  for  your  sake  I  have  quarrelled  with  my  father." 
He  spoke  in  a  voice  of  bitterness  and  passion.  "  And 
with  whom  do  you  now  play  the  lover's  part  ?" 

Edmund,  who  had  noticed  Elise's  sudden  paleness,  and 
her  withdrawal  from  the  company,  and  had  followed  her 
out  of  the  ban,  entered  just  at  this  instant.  He  strode 
across  the  room,  and  said  sternly — 

"  With  what  right,  sir,  do  you  ask  such  questions  ?  I 
am  the  husband  of  this  lady ;  my  name  is  Harriwell." 

Herder  laughed  wildly  and  bitterly.  "  Sir  Harriwell ! 
Yes,  it  was  natural  for  her  to  choose  a  man  of  rank  and 
fortune.     May  you  live  happy  with  this — actress !" 

"  He  is  a  coyish  fool,  who  indulged  himself  in  idle  hopes, 
for  which  I  never  gave  him  ground ;  I  swear  I  did  not !" 
cried  Elise;  and  while  Herder,  dumb  with  grief  and 
indignation,  leaned  against  the  wall,  casting  fieroe  looks 
on  Harriwell  and  herself,  she  briefly  related  to  her  hus- 
band all  that  had  passed  during  their  acquaintance. 
Edmund  saw  that  Herder,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
and  vanity,  had  been  most  to  bhime  for  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  It  is  not  well,  Elise,"  said  he  in  English  to  his  bride, 
"  your  silence  to  me  of  this  acquaintance ;"  and  turning 
to  Herder,  he  said  in  German  "  you  must  see,  sir,  that  you 
can  have  no  right  over  my  wife ;  that  you  have  deceived 
yourself,  and  mistaken  her  friendship  and  courtesy — yes, 
abused  it.  You  must  ask  pardon  of  my  wife  for  your 
arrogance  and  violence." 

Herder,  who  had  listened  gloomily,  now  approached 
Elise,  and  said,  "  FareweU,  gracious  lady!  You  have 
much  to  forgive  yourself,  whAi  you  think  on  my  crushed 
heart!" 

Elise  trembled;  she  strove  to  command. herself,  but  all 
swam  before  her  sight;  she  heard  nothing  more  that 
passed  between  the  men,  but  sunk  in  a  swoon  upon  the 
divan. 

When  recollection  returned,  she  was  lying  on  the  bed  in 
her  own  chamber,  her  maid  sitting  beside  her.     To  the 
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questioiw  of  her  mistresB  the  maid  answered  that  her  lord 
had  locked  himself  up  in  another  apartment.  This 
broug^ht  to  remembrUKse  the  scene  just  past;  Elise's 
head  throbbed ;  she  felt  herself  unable  to  quit  her  bed, 
and  lay  anxiously  awaiting  the  entrance  of  her  husband. 
Some  tedious  hours  passed  thus;  at  length  she  heard 
nnder  her  window  the  voice  of  the  grwnn,  who  had  sad- 
dled and  bridled  Edmund's  horse. 

Would  he  go  out  without  seeing  her— «nd  whither  t 
With  an  efib|t  of  despair  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and  went 
towards  the  door ;  her  husband  ait  that  moment  came  in, 
and  motioned  the  maid  out  of  the  room.  Elise,  speech- 
less with  apprehension,  clasped  her  hands  and  looked 
imploringly  at  him. 

"  Elise,"  said  he,  gently,  "  I  am  going  out  on  business 
*-4>ut  I  pray  you  be  composed;  I  will  soon  return. 
Should  any  thing  prevent  my  return,  open  Uiis  packet. 
Adieu .'"  He  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  hastily 
left  the  room ;  Elise  sank  on  her  knees.  Soon  all  was 
still  as  death  in  the  house ;  the  still  kneeling  bride  could 
hear  the  beating  of  her  heakt.  The  warm  sunset  rays 
Bti^amed  in  at  her  window,  and  sparkled  on  the  rich 
gems  that  decked  her  hair,  and  on  her  gold-embroidered 
robe ;  her  bridal  splendor  seemed  to  mock  her  wo. 

An  hour  of  agony  passed ;  then  her  ear  caught  again 
the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet;  the  hall  door  flew  open; 
some  one  ascended  the  stairs ;  her  husband  entered,  his 
arm  in  a  ^ng — and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  threw  herself 
on  his  breast. 

Herder  had  been  wounded  severely,  though  not  dan- 
gerously. His  friend  and  second,  William,  did  all  that 
friendship  could  suggest.  He  was  soon  sufficiently 
recovered  to  go  out;  but  he  carried  a  wound  in  his 
heart  that  blasted  his  youth.  His  physidaa  prescribed 
country  air,  and  sick  at  heart,  as  well  as  in  body,  he 
sought  health  once  more  with  his  kinsman,  Eugene. 
He  received  a  friendly  welcome  both  from  Eugene  and 
his  wife,  whose  gentle  cares  could  sometimes  b^^uile  his 
grief;  nor  was  it  without  an  emotion  of  shame,  and  even 
something  like  regret,  that  he  learned  Amelia's  family 
name,  and  diat  she  was  the  bride  once  destined  for  him 
by  hb  father.  He  had  spumed  the  alliance  of  a  noble 
and  virtuous  woman,  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  selfish  coquette 
— ^for  such,  Elise  now  seemed  to  him.  By  the  interfe- 
rence of  Eugene,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  his  father;  he  returned  to  him;  embraced  a 
diplomatic  profession  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  and 
Uved  apart  from  gay  society. 

Sir  Edmund  Harriwell  and  his  bride  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  Ellise  breathed  more  freely.  Lord  Hnrriwell 
received  his  daughter-in-law  with  parental  affection,  and 
as  Elise  percoivcd  that  be  admired  only  the  domestic 
virtues  in  women,  she  studied  to  endear  herself  to  him  by 
displaying  the  engaging  qualities  of  a  lovely  wife  and 
daughter.  The  modest  reser\'e  she  now  cultivated,  tem- 
pered her  natural  vivacity  most  becomingly;  and  her 
many  accomplishments,  now  devoted  to  charm  the  family 
circle,  rendered  her  the  delight  of  the  worthy  old  man. 
Thus  loved  and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a  noble  family, 
Elise  ceased  to  sigh  for  the  amusements  of  a  city  life ; 
without  re^^t  she  lefb  London  to  accompany  Lord 


Haniwell  and  her  husband  to  their  countiy  seat.  There 
she  took  charge  of  the  gardens;  occupied  herself  in 
cultivating  flowers  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evenings, 
read  to  her  father-in-law  from  grave  books,  or  played 
and  sang  to  him. 

Lord  Harriwell  rarely  saw  company ;  but  time  never 
passed  heavily  in  his  family,  such  was  the  variety  of 
occupation  for  its  inmates.  Edmund's  love  for  bis  fiur 
and  gifted  wife  daily  increased ;  and  she  thought  no  toon 
of  the  homage  of  the  multitude,  or  of  the  brilliant  life 
she  led  as  an  actress. 

Thus  passed  three  years  in  uninteimpted  peace ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Lord  Harriwell  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  son.  Elise  joined  in  Edmund's  fifial  grief; 
and  it  was  in  her  power  to  console  him.  He  was  now 
the  lord  of  vast  estates ;  and  the  change  in  their  mode  of 
life  soon  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Elise.  Their  house  was  soon  crowded  with  guests, 
for  there  were  times  when  Edmund  felt  that  he  needed 
&e  diversion  of  company.  He  still  adored  his  wife; 
but  his  ardent  wish  for  offspring  was  ongratified.  Elise 
felt  the  disappointment  far  more  deeply ;  her  beauty  was 
on  the  decline ;  her  health  failed,  and  she  began  to  dread 
the  loss  of  her  husband's  affection.  To  keep  this,  she 
tried  new  modes  of  pleasing ;  bat  alas !  her  affectation 
of  gaiety  only  tended  to  bring  about  what  she  most 
feared. 

At  this  time,  a  friend  of  Edmund,  who  had  been  long 
in  Italy,  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  his 
young  and  lovely  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  two  lovely 
boys. 

Lord  C.  soon  found  out  his  friend  Harriwdl ;  their 
estates  were  contiguous,  so  that  the  friends  saw  each 
other  daily,  and  Elise  felt  but  the  more  unhappy  when 
she  saw  Lady  C.  with  her  children,  and  witnessed  the 
attention  they  called  forth  from  Edmund.  Elise  was 
three  years  her  husband's  senior ;  she  fancied  he  already 
regarded  her  with  indifference ;  and  chagrin  and  jealousy 
increased  her  indisposition.  The  charming  roundness 
o£  her  figure  disappeared;  her  masses  of  dark  hair 
showed,  heightened  by  contrast,  the  paleness  of  her 
cheeks ;  even  her  accomplishments  ceased  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  her,  as  she  could  no  longer  exhibit  them  to  advan- 
tage. 

Lord  C.'s  eldest  boy  was  Edmund's  darlings  and  he 
often  solicited  permission  from  his  parents  to  keep  his 
young  guest  for  several  days  togethn*.  Lord  Harriwell 
could  not  fail,  however,  to  observe  Elise's  dislike  to  the 
child,  though  he  could  not  conjecture  the  cause.  The 
self-tormenting  woman  had  conceived  the  idea  that  her 
husband's  fondness  for  the  boy  was  an  evidence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  wife  of  his  friend. 

Thus  passed  some  time ;  at  intervals,  half  maddened 
by  jealousy,  she  would  look  back  mournfully  to  the  time 
when  she  was  alone  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  She  sat 
one  day  in  her  closet,  apparently  occupied  in  reading ; 
but  the  angiy  flush  upon  her  brow  showed  that  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"  No !"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  startittg  up,  and  let* 
ting  fall  the  book ;  "I  will  bear  this  no  longer!  I  will 
return  to  my  native  Germany !" 
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Tlw  door  was  softly  opened;  she  turned  round,  and 
sew  the  stranger,  whose  hatefal  presence,  sinoe  her 
departure  from  Germany,  she  hoped  she  had  escaped  for 
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Her  lips  parted  with  horror,  but  she  suppressed  the 
shriek  that  sprang  to  them;  she  became  deadly  pale, 
and  grasped  the  arm  of  the  soik  for  support. 

'*  I  am  welcome  as  usual,  I  perceive,**  said  the  man 
with  a  grim  smile.  "  But  have  no  fear.  I  have  been 
seen  by  nobody.     And  I  come  for  the  last  time.** 

EKse  breathed  more  freely.     The  man  approached, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone, "  I  am  gone  this  instant— -so  soon 
as  I  receive — ten  thousand  pounds.** 
Ten  thousand  pounds  !*' 

So  rich  a  lady  cannot  feel  the  loss  of  so  trifling  a 
sum;  and  you  have  no  children  on  whom  to  spend 
money.  Give  it  me,  and  to-morrow  I  sail  for  South 
America. 

"My  whole  store  amounts  only  to  three  thousand 
pounds,"  said  Efise,  trembliag  violently.  She  went  to 
the  desk,  took  out  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  and  handed  them 
with  averted  &ce  to  the  intruder. 

"  *Tis  not  enough,  lady  !**  said  the  rapacious  stranger. 
"  If,  in  truth,  you  have  no  more  money,  I  am  reasona- 
ble, and  win  content  myself  with  a  few  valuable  jewels.** 

Pale  and  trembling,  Elise  offered  him  a  diamond  ring. 

"Still,  not  enough,*'  said  the  cold-blooded  wretch; 
"  bethink  you,  lady,  I  am  a  worker  of  miracles.  I  can, 
with  a  word,  raise  you  from  the  dead.'* 

"  Take  this,**  said  she,  faintly,  and  handed  him  a  neck- 
lace. 

**  The  jewels  are  pretty,**  said  the  man,  holding  the 
necklace  in  the  son.  "  Do  not  be  affrighted ;  I  tell  you 
nobody  saw  me.  I  have  just  arrived  in  the  country,  and 
have  luckily  hit  the  moment;  the  servants  are  all  engaged, 
and  Lord  Harriwell  is  with  Lady  C.  Why  do  you  turn 
crimson,  lady?  Men  have  all  their  caprices.  Fare* 
weU.** 

He  concealed  the  necklace  and  left  the  i^iartmeat. 
Elise  sank  terrified  on  her  knees,  muttering, "  Let  me 
die— let  me  die,  rather  than  see  that  wretch  again  !*' 

Voices  were  now  heard  below;  she  distinguished  that 
of  her  husband,  then  the  stranger*8;  and  both  came 
nearer.  The  door  6cw  open;  Edmund  entered,  drag^ 
pDg  in  the  stranger,  while  the  servants  crowded  the 
ante-room. 

"  Here  is  a  villain,*'  cried  Lord  Harriwell,  **  who  has 
robbed  you  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner,  and  yet  insists 
upon  it,  that  you  gave  him  the  jewels  !*' 

Elise  moved  her  blanched  Hps,  but  could  not  speak. 
"  Ah,  pardon  me  for  having  frightened  you  so  !**  excUdm- 
ed  Edmond. 

**  Speak,  my  lady,  and  vindicate  me,**  said  the  accused. 
''What!  wiU  you  let  me  be  hanged  fior  athieff** 

"  No,  no  !*'  gasped  the  miserable  woman.  "  No !  I 
gave  him  the  jewels.*' 

"Ha!  this  necklaoe,  vrom  by  my  honored  mother, 
which  nsy  fiuher  himself  clasped  round  your  neck,  Elise  f  ** 
And  turning  to  the  stranger,  he  said,  "Restore  the 
jewels;  if  my  wife  is  indebted  to  yon,  your  claims  shall 


be  satisfied.**  He  then  commanded  the  servants  to  con* 
duct  the  culprit  to  another  room,  and  guard  him  closely. 
Elise  was  now  alone  with  her  husband.  He  stood 
with  folded  arms  and  clouded  brow,  evidently  vraidng 
some  explanation  from  her  of  the  strange  scene  that  had 
passed.  A  sudden  revulsion  had  taken  place  in  her 
feelings ;  she  no  longer  trembled,  but  her  composure  waa 
the  cahn  of  despair. 

She  knew  that  all  must  be  discovered,  and  delayed 
not  to  confess  what  the  stranger,  she  felt  assured,  would 
reveal. 

"  You  ore  aware,*'  she  said,  after  a  long  and  painfid 
pause,  in  reply  to  the  stern  questioning  of  her  husband, 
"  that  I  lost  my  fether  in  infency,  and  was  left  in  depen- 
dence on  my  mother,  an  admired  actress.  She  never 
designed  roe  for  the  stage,  but  allowed  me  to  visit  the 
theatre,  which  seemed  to  me  a  feiry  worid.  My  mother 
encouraged  my  lo\'e  of  the  drama,  and  my  dexterous 
imitation  of  clever  actresses,  but  refused  to  comply  with 
my  earnest  wish,  and  suffer  me  to  devote  myself  to  that 
profession.  Illness  at  length  overtook  her;  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  stage,  and  her  savings  hanfly  suf- 
ficed fer  our  support.  We  received,  however,  unexpect- 
ed aid.  A  rich  nobleman,  who  had  studied  with  my 
uncle,  and  happened  to  be  then  in  K  ,  heard  of  our 
distress,  and  in  the  most  generous  and  delicate  manner, 
transmitted  a  considerable  sum,  as  a  loan,  to  my  mother*s 
hands.  She  recovered ;  and  when  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  being  grown  to  womanhood,  I  renewed  my  eager 
petition,  ^e  could  no  longer  oppose  it.  Dowered  with 
youth,  beauty,  and  talent,  I  went  upon  the  stage,  and  was 
soon  the  darling  of  the  court  and  the  public.  Under  the 
instruction  of  my  mother,  I  daily  acquired  more  skill. 
At  this  period,  Herr  von  Helmhoff,  our  former  benefeo- 
tor,  came  again  to  K  He  visited  us ;  my  mother 

praised  him  warmly  after  his  departnro,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  attention  he  had  shown  me.  The  hopes  she  built  on 
this  attention  were  not  ill-grounded;  his  visits  became 
frequent,  and  ere  long  he  offered  me  his  hand  and  for- 
tune. My  heart  had  never  been  touched ;  I  became  his 
wife,  and  followed  him,  accompanied  by  my  mother,  to 
his  home  in  a  distant  land. 

"  My  mother  Kved  but  a  year  with  me,  and  died  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  happy.  I  was  far  from  being  so.  I 
had  never  loved  Helmhoff;  I  regretted  my  former  life ; 
his  great  castle,  with  its  splendid  rooms,  his  stately  park 
and  charming  meadows,  to  which  I  too  might  lay  claim, 
were  worthless  in  my  sight,  compared  to  the  brilliant 
world  upon  the  stage ;  and  I  would  have  given  all  my 
jewels  and  rich  di'usses  for  a  gariand  of  flowers  and  the 
robe  I  wore  upon  the  mimic  scene.  Often,  in  the  silence 
of  night,  I  wept  cnrer  past  joys,  and  present  solitude ;  for 
Helmhoff,  out  of  jealousy,  excluded  all  sode^  finom  his 
house.  The  only  man  in  the  castle  berides  himself,  was 
an  Italian,  named  Stratti,  who  had  once  saved  his  life  in 
Florence,  and  whom  he  blindly  trusted.  From  the  first 
moment  in  which  I  saw  this  man,  I  conceived  an  aver- 
sion for  him,  and  he  seemed  to  return  it  with  secret 
hatred.  He  nourished  the  jealous  suspicions  of  Helm- 
hoff, and  watched  my  every  action. 

"  About  dns  time  I  received  a  visit  finom  my  cousin. 
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Elise  Armand,  a  young  actress.  She  was  deliphted  with 
the  noble  old  castle,  but  after  a  few  day's  stay  there, 
wished  herself  away :  and  pitied  me  as  a  hopeless  pri- 
soner !'' 

Hero  Elise  started  op  and  pressed  her  hands  wildly  to 
her  forehead.  Then  collecting  herself,  she  resumed  her 
story,  shuddering  while  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  it  was  terrible !— and  the  gloomy  castle — ^I  could 
not  bear  it !  I  besought  Helmhoff  to  take  me  away,  or 
to  let  me  go;  but  he  only  answered,  'Ha!  would  you 
kill  me,  Elise?  I  would  rather  have  you  in  your  coffin, 
than  out  of  my  sight !" 

"  Stratti  saw  and  knew  every  thing ;  and  laid  a  plan 
by  which  he  hoped  to  possess  himself  of  HelmhoflTs  per- 
sonal property.  Many  months  I  dragged  on  a  miserable 
life ;  at  length  I  f^ll  ill  of  a  slow  fever.  Stratti  offered 
me  the  means  of  deliverance.  In  a  moment  of  despera- 
tion I  swallowed  the  liquid  he  had  prepared  for  me,  and 
soon  forgot  my  woes  in  insensibility.  When  recollection 
rotumed,  I  was  in  a  hovel  many  miles  from  the  castle. 
Helmhoff,  immediately  after  my  supposed  death,  had  set 
forth  on  a  journey,  leaving  the  care  of  my  burial  to 
Stratti,  who  had  taken  the  opportuni^'  to  liberate  me. 
The  joy  I  felt  in  recovered  freedom,  stifled  the  voice  of 
conscience.  I  had  been  grateful  to  Helmhoff  fur  bis 
kindness  to  my  mother,  but  I  thought  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  my  life  too  great  a  price  to  pay  fcn'it.  My  cousin 
was  married  and  gone  to  Sweden ;  I  ventured,  after  a 
while,  to  assume  her  name.  Thus  passed  many  years ; 
I  was  happy,  and  respected,  till  Stratti,  who,  for  a  while» 
had  vanished  from  my  sight,  returned  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  my  future  life. 

''I  was  separated  from  Helmhoff — dead  for  him. 
You  loved  me ;  and  to  you,  firom  the  hour  I  saw  you,  my 
heart  was  surrendered.  I  was  silent ;  I  became  yours ; 
for  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  confess  my  deceit  to 
you.  Stratti,  too,  promised  eternal  secresy.  Look  in 
my  heart,  Edmund ;  think  of  all  I  have  suffered,  and  be 
just  to  me !" 

Elise  ended  her  confession.  Without  a  word,  or  even 
a  look,  which  might  roveal  the  state  of  his  mind.  Lord 
Harriwell  left  the  apartment.  Her  maid  came  in,  soon 
after,  by  his  orders,  to  assist  her  mistress.  Lord  Harri- 
well then  went  to  the  stranger,  with  whom  he  was  closets 
ed  half  an  hour,  and  soon  after,  the  Italian  was  seen  to 
depart  from  the  castle. 

EUse  passed  the  night  like  a  despairing  criminal. 
What  had  she  to  hope?  Edmund  could  never  again 
trust  her;  he  might,  indeed,  take  measures  to  inform 
Helmhoff  that  she  was  living ;  and  that  was  what  she 
dreaded  above  all  things.  She  could  hardly  hope  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  procure  her  legal  divorce  from  her 
first  husband,  and  receive  again  to  his  affection  the  wife 
who  had  deceived  him.  She  feared,  too,  the  scoffs  of  her 
acquaintance;  and  her  lingering  love  and  jealousy  of 
Edmund,  struggling  with  other  feelings,  wrought  up  a 
tempest  in  her  bosom. 

The  next  morning  her  maid  brought  her  a  note  firom 
Edmund ;  it  ran  briefly  thus  :— 

**  Elise  :— I  am  ffoioff,  for  a  few  days,  to  London.  I  shall  be 
calm  and  determiAod  when  you  see  me  again.    aAEOiwxLL*" 


Elise  read  the  billet,  then  angrily  tore  it  in  pieces. 
"He  loves  me  not!"  she  exclaimed;  "he  is  delibera* 
ting  on  means  to  bo  rid  of  me !" 

Pride,  resentment,  jealousy,  stormed  in  her  breast  > 
perliaps  she  nourished,  also,  a  secret  hope  that  Edmund, 
when  on  the  point  of  losing  her  for  ever,  would  relent 
and  pursue  her.  She  took,  and  speedily  executed,  a 
resolution  which  only  a  spirit  like  hers,  restless,  impa- 
tient of  control,  would  have  adopted. 

When  Lord  Harriwell  returned,  three  days  after,  he 
found  a  letter  from  Elise,  informing  him  of  her  flight  and 
present  place  of  abode ;  and  leaving  it  to  his  choice  to 
fuUow,  or  resign  her  for  ever.  The  letter  was  singulariy 
worded;  it  had  been  written  under  violent  agitation. 
Edmund  did  not  hesitate  long.  He  could  not  consent 
to  live  with  a  woman  who  liad  not  only  basely  deceived 
him,  but  shown  so  little  rcgaid  to  his  feelings  in  this  la^t 
step.     He  left  her  to  her  fate. 

Many  months  passed.  Elise  rejected  iba  yeariy 
allowance  tendered  her  by  Lord  Haniwell,  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  a  city  in  the  nordi  of  Germany,  where 
she  again  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  Elise  Armand. 
A  brilliant  toilet  supplied  the  vanished  charms  of  youth ; 
and  her  fine  acting  commanded  attention,  though  no 
longer  the  enthusiasm  of  old.  She  went  from  city  to 
city,  and  played  every  where;  but  her  restless  temper 
would  not  suffer  her  to  remain  long  in  one  place.  Thus 
passed  a  year.  The  ravages  time  and  sickness  had  made 
in  her  fine  person,  were  now  very  evident ;  and  she  went 
to  a  watering-place  for  the  restoration  of  her  heoltb. 

She  was  walking  one  day  in  the  gardens,  wrapped  in 
gloomy  reverie ;  aroused  by  steps  near  her,  she  turned, 
and  saw  a  pale  young  man  of  obout  eight  and  twenty, 
whose  well-known  features  awakened  indescribable  sen- 
sations in  her  breast.  She  saluted  him  courteously ;  he 
returned  the  civility,  passed  her,  and  went  into  the  house. 
It  ^'as  Herder ;  but  she  h€td  not  been  recognised  !  The 
next  day  she  saw  him  again  in  company,  and  chance 
brought  him  so  near,  that  she  could  hear  every  word  he 
said.  He  was  no  longer  the  hot-headed,  enthusiastic 
youth  whom  she  had  known  of  yore !  but  a  stately,  in* 
tellectual  man,  before  whom  she  felt  her  own  insignifi- 
cance. He  was  much  improved  in  personal  appaanmce ; 
and  a  certain  earnestness  of  expression  imparted  angu- 
lar interest  to  his  countenance.  His  mind,  too,  had 
ripened ;  he  had  become  a  gifted  man ;  what  was  she 
now— the  brilliant  Elise  ? 

The  actress  shed  bitter  tears ;  but  with  the  sight  of 
Herder,  long  dormant  feeling,  less  painful,  were  awa- 
kened in  her  heart.  She  learned  that  he  filled  a  high 
public  office ;  he  was  the  pride  of  his  fietther.  She 
learned,  also,  that  he  was  still  unmarried. 

She  felt  assured  that  he  must  recognise  her ;  he  lieord 
her  name  every  day ;  and  it  galled  her  to  think  that  he 
ipoHld  not  claim  her  acquaintance.  The  same  cold  cour- 
tesy continued  to  mark  his  demeanor  towards  her. 

One  day  it  was  proposed  to  her  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany whom  she  met  every  day  at  the  hotel,  to  pass  time 
during  the  rainy  weather,  by  studying  and  enaf>ring  some 
dramatic  piece  before  a  select  audience.     EUise  scaree 
J  concealed  her  joy  at  this  proposition.     "  Romeo  and 
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Juliet,"  WM  the  pieee  choMn,  and  as  tliey  ware  in  want 
of  a  Juliet,  they  hegged  the  diatingmihed  aetroM  to 
undertake  that  part. 

A  bunt  of  rarpriae  and  admiradoii  from  the  andience, 
welcomed  her  appearance  upon  the  scene,  on  the  ajH 
pointed  eveaing^^ooce  more  arrayed  in  the  charau  of 
youthful  beau^,  and  proud  in  the  oonadonanesi  of  merit 
asanartiit.  She  exerted  all  her  powers  to  do  justice  to 
the  part ;  and  oooe  again  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author. 

Heider  had  taken  his  place  near  the  stage ;  he  could 
not  gaze  on  her  without  interest  and  emotion,  for  he  saw 
the  same  Elise  whom  he  had  once  so  passionately  loved ; 
he  heaid  the  same  vmce  that  once  thrilled  his  heart. 
Thunders  of  iqiplause  greeted  her  at  the  fitO  of  the  cur- 
tain ;  but  she  saw  only  him  for  whom  she  had  put  forth 
her  powers,  apparentlf  indifferent  to  aU.  Pale  and 
exhausted,  she  was  borne  to  her  apartment.  As  she 
removed  the  false  bloom  firom  her  cheek,  and  threw 
aside  her  jewelled  robe,  and  looking  in  the  mirror  saw 
her  emaciated  fiioe,  stamped  with  premature  age,  her 
disgust  at  life  returned  in  full  force.  "Your  tame  is 
come  f "  said  a  voice  within  her.  "  Away,  then,  and  rid 
yourself  of  maddening  remembrances." 

She  could  no  longer  command  admiration ;  why  should 
she  livef  In  silence  she  wrapped  herself  up  in  her 
mantle  and  quitted  the  house. 

The  next  morning  Herder  went  eaiiier  than  usual  to 
drink  of  the  waten.  He  walked  along  the  shore ;  but 
suddenly  started,  for  the  waves  threw  a  corpse  at  his 
veiy  feet    He  recognised  the  features  of  Elise. 

Such  waa  the  end  of  a  woman  who  possessed  noble 
gifU  to  win  admiration,  yet  had  so  little  to  make  her 
happy ;  for  she  lacked  Religion,  discipline  of  mind,  and 
a  heart  for  the  joys  of  Home. 
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Thou  hast  come  again,  Mght  and  beautiful  Spring ; 
thou  hast  conoe  again.  Thou  hast  come  from  the  land 
of  the  fSur  south,  where  thou  raignest  in  perpetual  glory. 
Thou  hast  come  to  deliver  Nature  from  her  stem  bon- 
dage, and  wake  her  slumbering  powers  to  life  and  hap- 
piness ;  to  touch  the  landscape  with  thy  soh  pencil,  and 
make  it  as  a  picture  of  Paradise ;  to  breathe  upon  the 
silent  harp  of  earth,  and  send  forth  strains  of  inspiring 
music.  A  wreath  of  flowers  is  upon  thy  brow — garments 
of  loveliness  clothe  thee— a  silver  sceptre  b  In  thy  hand — 
sunshine  brightens  thy  path,  and  thy  step  is  firm  and 
free.  Clouds  hang  tiietr  rich  drapery  over  thee;  day 
and  night  participate  in  thy  pleaaurea,  and  i^joice  in  thy 
return.  We  welcome  thee.  The  giwes  resound  with 
thy  welcome,  and  the  solitary  places  are  giad  because  of 
thee.  Poetry  lays  her  tribute  before  thee ;  incense  rises 
firom  every  hill  and  mountain  to  thy  name,  and  every 
hand  is  extended  to  crown  thee  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sear 


Eden  vms  thy  first  home.     There,  amid  the  new  beau- 
ties of  creation,  thou  didst  shine  in  splendor.     Earth  had 
then  no  other  sovereign,  but  thou  wert  all  in  all.     The 
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chrystal  streams  leaped  to  the  music  of  thy  voice;  the 
flowers  derived  from  thee  their  beauty,  and  the  air  its 
perfume ;  the  bowers  were  adorned  vriih  thy  gifVs,  and 
every  object  reflected  thy  image.  Sin  disturbed  thee. 
It  robbed  thee  of  thy  honors,  and  darkened  thy  glory. 
Thou  art  no  more  what  thou  vrert  then.  Thou  art  now 
but  a  temporary  visitant,  abiding  with  us  for  a  time,  and 
then  departing.  Rivals  dispute  thy  territory  with  thee. 
Songs  cannot  charm  thee  to  remain— prayers  cannot 
keep  thee ;  thou  art  forced  to  leave  us,  and  resign  the 
throne  to  thy  successors. 

Short  as  are  thy  visits,  they  are  always  pleasanti 
Melancholy  never  shades  thy  brow— madness  never  gives 
its  mournful  tones  to  thy  voice.  Nature  does  not  indulge 
in  lamentation  while  thou  art  ^vith  her.  Winter  bringg 
sorrow  and  sighing,  but  thou  doth  bring  all  smiles  and 
joy.  Inanimate  creation  testifies  its  love  for  thee,  and 
blesses  thee  as  its  kindest  friend.  Man  doth  praise  thee. 
The  husbandman  sees  the  bow  of  promise  bent  o'er  thee, 
and  cheers  his  heart  with  the  hopes  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  invalid  rejoices  in  thy  coming ;  his  languid 
eye  looks  bright,  and  his  feeble  pulses  quicken,  when 
from  his  chamber-window  he  watches  thy  gentle  progress. 
The  poet  hastens  to  greet  thee ;  it  is  fur  thee  that  the 
unearthly  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  his  bosom;  it 
is  for  thee  that  his  imagination  wanders  in  quest  of  the 
beautiful;  it  is  for  thee  that  he  invokes  inspiration,  and 
touches  the  silver  strings  of  his  enchanting  lyre.  Do  not 
the  "morning^tars  "  still  shout  over  thee  as  they  did  at 
thy  birth  f  Do  they  not,  in  their  distant  stations,  respond 
to  the  voices  that  reach  them  from  earth— the  voices  that 
tell  of  thy  glory!  As  the  messengers  of  peace  pass  over 
the  land,  have  they  no  eyes  to  read  the  glovring  inscrip- 
tions thou  doth  write  on  Nature's  page,  and  have  they  no 
ears  to  hear  thy  rapturous  melodies  T 

Months  have  fled  since  thy  last  departure,  fair  Spring. 
How  doth  thou  find  us  now  7  As  thou  lefl  us  t  Ah,  no. 
Changes,  eventful  changes  have  happened  to  us ;  new 
seals  have  been  added  to  the  oft-told  truth,  that  life  is 
uncertain.  We  have  seen  the  lines  that  Hope  drew  along 
our  horizon,  fSaule  away.  We  have  seen  our  sun  obscured ; 
ourday  has  been  turned  into  night;  the  garlands  that  our 
hands  made,  have  vritherad ;  plana  haive  been  defeated^ 
unexpected  triala  have  visited  us;  firiends  have  forsaken 
us ;  relations  have  died;  ennnies  have  almost  triumphed 
over  us;  spears  have  pieiced  us.  Through  all.  Provi- 
dence has  safely  led  us.  The  storm  has  beat,  and  wildly 
beat,  but  our  rock  haa  not  been  moved.  We  have  had  a 
fierce  warfare,  but  our  shield  is  not  broken.  There  waa 
a  kind  wing  over  u»— there  were  guardian  ^iriu  around 
ua— our  foea  were  lettrained— succor  waa  ever  at  hand, 
and  hence,  our  feet  have  not  Altered,  and  our  souls  have 
not  been  overwhefaned.  Amid  affitctions,  blessings  have 
crowned  us,  and  therefore,  in  the  night  of  our  sorrow,  the 
voice  of  our  thanksgiving,  like  the  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale, has  ascended  to  Heaven. 

And  what  may  happen  to  us  before  thy  next  return  T 

We  cannot  tell— ^we  hardly  dare  imagine.     The  future  ia 

yet  unformed;   Providence  must  give  it  a  character. 

How  it  shall  be  disposed  into  realities— whether  it 

I  shall  be  blessed  or  wretched-^whether  hope  shall  illu- 
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nuae  it,  or  despair  spread  its  thick  curtain  over  it,  we 
know  not.  Thou  hast  to  note  changes  every  season, 
heiuttiful  Spring,  and  so  it  will  be  at  thy  next  coming. 
We— what  naay  we  be— where  may  we  be?  We  are 
now  in  full  life  and  bliss,  but  ere  thy  return,  soirow  may 
come  as  the  midsummer  tempest  comes  to  the  ripe  har- 
Testi  Other  firiends  may  be  gone  hence  and  we  left  "  to 
finish  our  journey  alone.*'  The  treasures  of  the  heart 
may  "  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,"  and  the 
bitterness  of  wo  may  be  more  fully  tasted.  Or,  perhaps, 
others  may  be  mourning  for  us ;  we  may  be  no  more,  and 
thou  mayest  have  to  pause  at  our  tombs  and  adorn  them 
with  thy  simple  beauties. 

But  should  we  be  separated  from  earth,  we  know,  that 
if  we  are  prepared,  we  shall  dwell  in  "  the  better  land  " 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  "  The  better 
land!"  Call  it  such,  for  it  is  a  land  where  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  perfect  exists,  and  where  Imagination 
wiU  find  its  most  glowing  pictures  infinitely  surpassed. 
Call  it  such,  for  it  is  so  far  above  every  thing  here,  that 
each  one  will  be  compelled  to  exclaim  as  he  first  beholds 
its  glories,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  of  the 
things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

**  There,  everlasting  ipring  abides. 

And  never-withering  flowers  { 
Death,  like  a  narrow  stream,  divides 

This  Heavenly  land  from  ours.*'  l. 
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'Tis  almost  night:  near  by  the  silent  shore, 

I  linger  to  behold  rich  sunset  strew 
Its  daaaling  radiance  o'er  the  west,  and  pour 

Its  glory  o'er  the  waves,  till  eveiy  hue 
Spread  there,  as  in  a  mirror,  meets  the  view, 

And  the  calm  waters  seem  **  another  sky," 
Save  that  with  snowy  vring  the  wild  sea-mew 

With  arrowy  speed  doth  p'er  their  suriace  fly, 

To  gain  her  aiiyhome,  amid  rude  cliffs  on  bJgh. 

The  lovely  colors  fade :  with  many  a  tear, 

Soft  twilight  gently  weeps  itself  away ; 
While  one  by  one  the  golden  stars  appear, 

Amid  the  azure  sky,  with  timid  ray, 
Still  kindling  brighter  as  the  shadows  grey 

Of  evening  deepen  silently  the  while. 
With  splendor  purer  than  the  light  of  day. 

Her  melancholy  aspect  they  begmle, 

Gilding  her  pensive  brow  with  a  meek,  chastened  smile. 

Now  memory  goes  back  to  yean  long  flown ; 

Their  laiiy  joys  come  stealing  o'er  the  mind. 
The  softening  veil  of  distance  o'er  them  thrown, 

The  envious  thorn,  we  now  no  longer  find. 
Which  then,  beneath  the  clustering  leaves  was  shrined 

Even  of  the  loveliest  rose  of  all. 
The  poisonous  weeds,  which  round  them  closely  twined, 

Shading  each  flower,  as  with  a  gloomy  pall. 

Are  gone— the  bloom  and  fragrance  we  alone  recall. 


'Tis  ever  thus:  objecU  at  distance  seen, 
Still  wear  a  garb  firom  every  blemish  five. 

Yonder  high  mountain  with  the  sky  serene. 
Communion  seems  to  hold :  we  cannot  see 

lu  cold,  bleak  aspect,  and  the  minstreby 
Of  rude,  careering  winds  cannot  be  heard. 

Mingling  in  loud  and  dismal  harmony 
With  scream  of  the  bald  eagle — that  fierce  bin!. 
Whose  solitary  nest,  wild,  beetling  crags  engird. 

And  frah  flowers  cluster  round  our  ftiture  way. 

Hope,  smiling  whispers,  "Yes,  they'll  soon  be  here.' 
Alas!  they're  gone !     Even  like  the  rainbow's  ray, 

Still  mocking  at  a  distance,  they  appear. 
Until  the  heart,  its  fipeshest  hopes  grown  sere, 

Assumes  the  port  of  haughty,  cold  disdain, 
And  proudly  checking  disappointment's  tear. 

Forbears  to  seek  the  good  it  might  attain, 

And  seems  exultingly  to  woo  and  cherish  pain. 


Original. 
THE    LAKE    AND    THE    RIVER 

BT  HANNAH  F.  GOULD. 

Laifce— RiYiR  why  dost  thou  go  by. 

Soundings— rushing'— sweeping  T 
JSteet^— Lake,  why  dost  thou  ever  lie 
Listless — idle— eleeinng  t 

X.-*Nought  before  my  power  could  stand, 

Should  I  spring  to  motion ! 
R — I  go  blessing  all  the  land         ' 

From  my  source  to  ocean. 

L — I  show  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon 

On  my  breast  untroubled. 
R^-Aj !  and  wilt  thou  not  as  soon 

Make  the  storm-cloud  doubled  f 

L — River,  River,  go  in  peace ; 

I'll  no  more  reprove  thee! 
R — ^Lake,  fiom  pride  and  envy  cease  < 

May  no  earthquake  move  theei 

L~-l,  a  higher  power  ob^«— 

Lying  still,  I'm  doing. 
jR— I,  for  no  allurement  stay, 

My  great  end  pursuing. 

L — Speed  thee,  speed  thee,  river  bright ; 

Let  not  earth  oppose  thee. 
iZ— Rest  thee.  Lake,  in  all  thy  might. 

Where  thy  hills  enclose  thee. 

L— River,  hence  we're  done  with  strife, 

Knowing  each  our  duty. 
JZ-— And  in  loud  or  silent  Kfe, 

Each  may  shine  in  beauty. 

Both — ^While  we  keep  our  places  thus, 
Adam's  sons  and  daughters. 
Ho !  behold  and  learn  of  us, 
Still  and  runninjg  waters ! 
Newbufjportj  Maet, 
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Mrmom  or  **  ctOMwsu.,"  **  ths  biotiibeb,"  stc 

Thk  beautiful  and  placid  light  of  a  full  summer's  moon 
was  bathing,  with  that  mis^  and  poetical  illumination  so 
peculiar  to  the  loveliest  of  the  planets,  &  vast  expanse  of 
low  and  marshy  meadowoland,  cut  up  by  many  a  wide 
and  sullen  stream,  meandering  with  endless  windings 
through  the  dull  level,  here  spreading  out  into  broad 
stagnant  sheets  c^  water,  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent — 
here  soaking  their  way  unseen  and  silent  through  quag- 
mires and  morasses,  to  be  detected  only  by  their  more 
vivid  green  from  the  surrounding  marsh.  Here  and  there, 
through  this  dreary  scene,  long  lines  of  stunted  willows 
might  be  seen  following  the  maigin  of  some  stream  or 
liver,  while,  often,  beds  of  osiers,  stretching  into  intermi- 
nable distance,  varied  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  with- 
out, however,  affording  to  the  tired  eye  any  relief,  or  point 
of  prominence  or  interest  whereon  to  dwell  a  moment, 
after  its  tedious  wanderings  over  the  melancholy  fen. 
Thitnigh  this  unpromising  and  cheerless  tract,  and  at  the 
deadest  time  of  night,  a  company  of  persons  were  taking 
their  laborious  way— a  company,  so  singularly  consti- 
tuted, so  ill-matched,  or — to  speak  more  correctly — so 
oddly  contrasted,  that,  in  any  place,  and  at  any  hour, 
they  would  have  excited  cmriosity,  if  not  astonishment, 
in  the  mind  of  any  who  should  meet  them.  There  were, 
in  all,  fit>m  twenty-five  to  thirty  persons ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom,  as  might  be  discovered  from  the  frequent 
flash  and  glitter  of  the  moonbeams  on  their  steel  harness, 
were  more  or  less  completely  armed ;  all  were  on  foot — 
though  several  horses  were  among  them,  cautiously  led 
and  slowly—with  much  reluctance  on  their  part,  dis- 
played in  many  a  tremulous  snort,  as  with  expanded  eye, 
and  nostril  wide,  and  qinvering  limbs,  they  eyed  and 
snuffed  the  quaking  surface  of  the  bog,  along  the  tortuous 
and  narrow  path  which  only  could  be  trod  in  safety. 
Some  three  or  four  of  these  virere  evidently  Norman 
chai^gers,  not  only  from  their  size  and  breeding,  but  frtmi 
the  fashion  of  their  steel-plated  selles  and  barbings, 
while  two  were  delicate  and  slight-limbed  paUreys,  with 
velvet  housings,  and  soft  cushioned  saddles,  such  as  were 
used  by  women.  The  females,  to  whom  these  probably 
belonged,  were  now  borne,  more  securely,  if  less  proudly, 
each  seated  on  a  rude  hand'chair,  carried  by  two  sturdy 
yeomen ;  while,  to  complete  the  singulari^  of  the  whole 
group,  a  large  and  splendid  litter,  intended  evidently  to 
be  suspended  from  two  hackneys,  was  now  conveyed  by 
twice  that  number  of  armed  soldiers,  and,  from  the  style 
and  character  of  its  adornments,  it  could  scarce  be  doubted 
that  it  contained  the  person  of  some  noble  Norman  lady. 
This  was  the  more  remaricable,  as  it  was  plain,  on  the 
first  sight,  that  the  men  who  led  the  steeds,  as  well  as 
diose  who  were  employed  in  carrying  the  litter  and  the 
women,  and  the  more  numerous  group  which  led  the  way, 
were  not  of  the  victorious,  but  of  the  vanquished  race. 
Nor,  in  truth,  would  the  best  Nonnan  knight,  that  ever 
hackled  spur  or  belted  brand,  have  been  found  at  that 
hour  in  the  district  tfaroogfa  which  those  travellen  vrere 
jouroeyinf,  to  have  been  made  the  owner  of  the  richest 


fief  in  England :  for,  it  was  in  the  fens  of  Ely,  the  dan- 
gerous and  pathless  bogs  which  lie  between  the  Oose 
and  Nona,  that  they  vrere  toiling  on  their  nightly  road— 
the  only  district  yet  remaining  in  the  power  of  the  per- 
secuted Saxons,  who  had  fled  thither,  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  oppressors,  and  thence  mai^uded  ceaselessly  vqpon 
the  neighboring  counties. 

Onvrard  they  went,  right  onward,  with  the  direct, 
unhesitating  march  of  men  acquainted  perfisctly  vrith  the 
directicm  and  the  difficulties  of  their  route,  and,  at  that 
steady,  though  not  n^id  pace,  which  the  moat  surely 
brings  the  traveller  to  his  goal.  The  blind  track,  for  such 
it  was  to  eyes  less  |nnctised  than  those  of  the  «iperienoed 
foresten  who  were  now  crossing  it,  wound  sinuously 
through  the  marshes,  oftentimes  floored  with  trunks  of 
trees,  where  the  soil  would  not  otherwise  have  supported 
half  tlie  weight  of  the  lightest  human  being— and,  aJways, 
when  any  stream  or  lake  encountered  it,  earned  directly 
through  it  on  an  artificial  causeway,  solid  and  firmly  laid, 
yet,  in  all  cases,  lower  by  one  or  two  feet  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  waten  which  concealed  it  fimn  the  observar 
tion  of  all,  but  those  who  were  acquainted  with  its  mys- 
tery. Many  of  these  they  passed,  with  more  or  less  of 
difficulty  and  of  peril,  for  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
force  the  horses  to  proceed  along  them,  the  sagacious 
■nimiiia  knowing,  apparently,  that  the  slightest  false  step 
or  stumble  would  plunge  them  into  certain  and  inevitable 
destruction.  The  moon  was  gradually  sinking  toward 
the  horizon,  and  many  of  the  starshad  already  set,  when, 
having  traversed  several  miles  of  that  marsh-land,  they 
reached  the  brink  of  a  broad  and  powerful  river,  running, 
or  rather  wheeling  on,  vrith  a  strong,  though  not  rapid 
current,  full  of  darii^  wheels  and  eddies,  between  banks 
elevated,  by  its  own  deposits,  considerably  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  country  they  had  been  hitherto  engaged 
in  crossing.  Beyond  this  river,  the  land  rose  very 
steeply,  and  was  completely  covered  by  a  thick  growth 
of  alders,  bireh,  and  hazel,  vrith  many  a  forest  tree,  oak, 
ash  and  elm,  towering  in  shadowy  pomp  above  them,  and 
casting  a  dark  mass  of  solid  shadow  orer  the  bosom  of 
the  waten.  When  they  had  reached  the  verge,  they 
halted,  and  the  commander  of  the  party,  a  tall  and  pow- 
erful figure,  clad  in  a  habergeon  of  steel,  vrith  a  skull- 
cap of  the  same  metal  on  his  head,  and  a  huge  double- 
bill,  or  gisarme,  in  his  hand,  recently  stained  with  blood, 
raising  a  bugle,  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  to  his  Ups,  blew 
a  peculiar  note,  three  times  repeated,  with  such  a  pause, 
as  might  have  been  sufficient  to  count  ten,  between  each 
call.  Scarce  had  the  last  call  sounded,  before  a  small 
skiff,  pulled  by  two  vigorous  rowen,  shot  out  from  under 
covert  of  the  opposite  bank. 

'<  Hereward,"  cried  a  low  and  suppressed  voice— 
"  Hereward,  is  it  thouf " 

"For  England!"  ansvrered  the  deep  sonorous  tones 
of  the  great  Saxon  outlaw. 

**  Eogelrich,  it  is  11  Bestir  thee,  man ;  I  have  a  fair 
charge  with  09^!" 

While  he  was  speaking  yet,  the  skiff  struck  the  bank 
at  his  feet,  and,  fSutening  it  by  a  chain  to  some  project- 
ing roots,  the  rowers  leaped  ashore. 

"  Hail,  Herevraxd !— all  hail  .'"—exclaimed  the  youth 
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he  bad  called  Engelrich— grasping  hi*  hand  with  warm 
affection  as  he  spoke.     **  Ajein,  I  trow,  victorious  t" 

**  Victorious  and  avenged !"  replied  the  Saxon.  "  This 
trusty  blade"*— tapping  with  his  fore-finger  the  ensan- 
guined head  of  his  giaarme— "  hath  at  last  drunk  the 
lile-blood  of  the  murthennis  Americ !  But,  haste  thee  ■ 
have  these  two  damsels  over  the  Ouse,  as  soon  as  may 
be;  I  will  induce  their  mistress  to  descend  from  yon  gay 
Utter.  We  must  dismantle  it,  I  trow ;  for,  to  transport  it, 
were  beyond  our  means  !*' 

He  spoke-— and,  turning  instantly  toward  the  Utter— by 
which,  throughout  the  toilsome  march,  he  had  continually 
walked,  endeavoring,  by  soothing  words  and  kind  en- 
couragement, to  calm  the  terrors  of  its  lovely  occupant — 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  in  tones  unusually  mild  and  winning, 
"  our  toilsome  journey  is  at  length  concluded— ^we  have 
but  now  to  cross  the  river,  and  you  shall  find  such  shelter, 
not  as  your  rank  or  tenderness  requires,  but  as  my 
poverty  may  lend  you.  A  stout  boat  vraits  you,  and 
bold  rowers ;  your  damsels  have  passed  over,  even  nc»w, 
in  safety.  May  it  please  you  to  descend."  And,  with 
a  gentleness  and  deUcacy  of  attention,  such  as  that  lovely 
lady  thought  she  had  never  onoe  received  finom  those,  who 
deemed  themselves  the  mirrors  of  true  courtesy— her 
princely  coantxymen,  he  aided  her  to  quit  the  litter,  sup- 
pofted  her  down  Uie  steep  bank,  and  castinga  rich  cover- 
let of  velvet,  deep-fiirred  with  minever,  which  he  had 
snatched  from  her  Utter,  over  the  rugged  benches,  seated 
her  carefully  in  the  stem,  and,  pushing  the  boat  gently 
cut— "Give  way,  my  men!"  he  cried — "steady,  and 
strong !  Fear  nothing,  gentle  lady— all  care  and  honor 
wait  you !  Now,  Blbert,"  he  continued,  "  strip  all  the 
tapestry  and  velvets  firom  yon  ceuch ;  she  wiU  have  need 
of  them,  I  trow,  in  our  rude  dweUings ;  get  them,  vrith 
an  the  spoils  and  armor  we  have  taken,  into  the  skiff 
when  next  she  crosses— break  up  the  wood-woric  of  the 
Utter,  and  sink  it  in  the  nearest  well-head  {  that  done, 
follow  me,  with  our  comrades.  Ye,  Sexvrald,  Alfric, 
and  Itel,  mount  ye  these  Norman  chargers,  and  lead  the 
palfireys  by  the  rein!  Soh!"  he  continued— "  Sob ! 
brave  horse" — as  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  noblest  of 
the  prizes—"  thou  canst  swim  like  a  swan,  I  warrant 
thee !"— and  pressing  his  heels  to  his  side,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  plunged  into  the  deep  and  suUen  river.  Bravely, 
however,  did  the  good  steed  breast  it— clashing  the  ripples 
▼igorously  off  from  his  broad  breast,  and  stemming  the 
eurrent  with  such  strong  controversy,  that  the  skiff  which 
bore  the  lady  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore  ere  Here- 
waid,  too,  gained  it ;  and,  taking  land  vdth  a  quick, 
scrambling  effort,  the  charger  bounded  up  the  steep 
aocUvity  and  stood  upon  the  summit,  panting  and  snort- 
ing between  fear  and  eagerness,  before  she  had  sur- 
mounted half  the  ascent.  Dismounting,  instantly,  Here- 
vrard  joined  the  beauteous  being,  with  whom  he  was  so 
sijogularly  placed  in  contact. 

"  Lean  en  mine  aim,"  he  whispered,  in  acoenu  which 
appeared  to  blend  the  deepest  feeling  with  the  most  per- 
fect veneration—"  Lean  on  mine  arm,  I  pray  you,  gen- 
tle one ;  it  is  an  honest  and  a  stout,  although  a  rough 
arm,  lady !  and,  above  all,  fear  nothing,  nor  doubt  !— 
Heivward  would  not,  for  aU  earth  holds  most  rare  and 


coveted,  harm  one  hair  of  those  raven  locks,  or  caU  up 
one  chaste  blush  upon  those  cheeks  of  snow.  Lean  on 
me,  fer  the  way  is  rugged,  and  you  have  suffered  much  of 
fear  and  of  fetigue  this  weary  day;  and  deeds,  not  meet 
for  gentle  eyes,  have  been  done  in  your  sight ;  and  sounds 
of  agony  and  horror  have,  it  must  be,  appalled  your 
gentle  ears.  Yet,  may  the  time  come,  when  yon  shall 
remember  this  day  and  its  terrible  events—I  do  not  say 
with  pleasure ;  for  that,  I  know,  so  warm  a  heart  and 
kind,  could  never  feel,  even  at  its  wont  foe*s  slaugfatei^— 
but,  without  sorrow,  at  the  least,  and  with  contented 
acquiescence  in  the  effects  they  shaU  produce  here- 
after!" 

"  Oh,  no !"  she  answered — "  I  fear  yon  not,  indeed ; 
and  I  accept  your  courtesy,  frankly,  as  it  is  offiered. 
The  brave  are,  for  the  most  part — tkould  he,  ever 
generous  and  gentle !  Weary  I  am,  and  in  some  sort 
disturbed  of  mind,  and  shaken,  by  what  I  have  this  day 
gone  through ;  but  I  wiU  not  dissemble,  nor  feign  any 
grief  for  that  bold  bad  man,  from  whose  oppression  your 
hand  hath  deUvered  me.  Not  less  than  fourt,  was  he  my 
foe ;  and,  in  avenging  your  own  private  griefs,  yon  have 
deUvered  me,  and  I  can  thank  you  for  it  even  now,  as  I 
shall  thank  for  ever  that  great  Being,  by  whose  mysteri- 
ofus  WiU  you  have  been  made  tibe  instrument  to  vrork  this 
double  purpose.  You  have,  too,  promised  to  restore 
me  to  my  friends  and  father,  and  I  can  do  no  less  in 
honor  than  rely  on  your  word,  whom  I  know  brave  and 
generous  and  gentle,  and  whom,  till  I  know  otherwise, 
I  vriU  beUeve  right  tnie  and  honorable !" 

During  this  conversaticm  they  had,  after  threading  a 
dark  belt  of  shrubbery  and  coppice,  reached  a  vride  level 
space,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  soUd 
waU,  as  it  were,  of  dark  and  massive  foliage,  and  car- 
peted by  sofb  and  mossy  greensward.  A  bright  and  bick- 
ering watch-fire  viras  blazing  in  the  centre  of  this  area, 
casting  its  changeable  and  fitful  Ught  over  the  waving 
verdure  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  rude  walls  and  reed- 
thatched  roofs  of  six  or  eight  long,  low-browed  cottages, 
simply,  but  not  unpicturesquely,  built  of  unbarked  timber, 
with  rustic  porticoes  and  latticed  casements.  A  large 
herd  of  homed  cattle,  under  the  charge  of  several  sentir 
nels  and  a  score  or  two  of  huge  and  wakeful  mastiffs,  of 
the  true  English  breed,  were  lying  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  groups  of  various  numbers,  chewing  the  cod,  or 
dozing  on  the  dewy  grass ;  while  a  large  party  was  col- 
lected round  the  fire,  some  cooking  the  flesh  of  several 
deer  and  boars,  the  fruit  of  that  day's  chase— some  quaff- 
ing deep  draughts  *bf  the  potent  ale  or  rich  methe^in, 
which  were  the  fevorite  beverages  of  the  Saxon  race- 
some  furbishing  their  implements  of  hunting,  or  war- 
weapons,  and  some  outpstretched  beside  the  glowing  pUe, 
in  calm  and  profound  slumber. 

"  You  must  brook  rude  attendance  for  so  long  as  yoo 
tany  hem,"  continued  Hereward,  pointiiy  toward  the 
busy  group;  "  we  have  no  wooaen  here— no  female  iboc 
save  thine,  fair  Alice,  and  those  of  thine  hand-maidena, 
hath  ever  printed  this  sequestered  island ;  yet,  due  hearts 
shaU  watch  over  you,  and  stcoiig  hands  guard  yon^— 
nor  could  you  rest  morefroe  firom  wrong,  more  safe  from 
violence  or  insult,  vrithin  the  tower  of  London,  (iind  your 
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lordly  country  men,  than  bere,  in  the  hut  nutic  fastness 
despoir  has  sought  out  for  itself,  as  its  sols  earthly  refuge 
■gainst  tyrannic  persecution.  This,  lady,  is  your  dwel- 
ling"—leading  her  to  one,  the  smallest,  but  most  neatly 
finished,  of  the  cottages — **  this  is  your  dwelling,  so  long 
as  you  shall  tarry  with  the  Saxon— '^hich  shall  not  be, 
again  I  pledge  my  word  to  you,  for  any  longer  space  than 
wiO  allow  me  to  consult  for  my  own  safety,  in  restoring 
you  to  all  you  bold  most  dear.  Your  maidens  axe  within 
aheady^— the  fumitnre  of  your  horse4itter,  with  such 
refiesbnients  and  such  comforts  as  our  humiliQr  may  offer, 
shall  presently  be  brought  to  you.  Myself,  I  will  sleep 
on  your  threshold— «nd,  I  beseech  you,  lie  down  to  your 
night's  repose  in  all  security  and  peace,  as  you  shall  rise 
in  honor,  and,  I  trust,  in  health  amended  1" 

He  bowed  low,  as  be  finished  speaking,  and  nshered 
her  into  the  low  tenement,  which,  his  own  wonted  dwel- 
ling, be  had  now  set  apart  for  his  fair  captive.  In  a  brief 
space,  the  furniture,  and  the  ie6reshments  he  had  pro- 
mised, were  conveyed  to  the  lady's  door.  The  rest  of  the 
war-party  came  up  fi:t>m  the  river,  crowded  around  the 
fire,  partook  of  a  brief  and  hearty  meal,  and,  worn  out 
by  the  fatigue  and  exertions  of  the  day,  soon  fell  asleep, 
some  round  the  watch-fire,  others  beneath  the  shelter  of 
their  rastie  dwellings ;  while  Hereward,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  heavy  watch-cloak,  and  spreading  on  the  earth 
a  few  dressed  deer  skins,  flung  himself  down  upon  the 
threshoM  of  the  hut  he  had  suirendered  to  Alice  de 
Bottetourt,  and  slept  until  the  dawn  as  sweetly  and  as 
soundly  as  though  he  lay  beneath  a  canopy  of  state,  upon 
a  bed  of  down. 

The  sun  was  high,  the  following  mom,  ere  any  of  the 
Saxon  soldieiy  were  stirring.  Alice  herself  bad  risen  from 
her  lowly  couch  refreshed,  and  hi^ppier  than  she  had 
been  for  many  a  weary  month — relieved,  by  the  death 
of  her  detested  suitor.  Sir  Americ  de  Bottetourt,  who 
had,  the  previous  day,  been  strkkea  down  by  the  stout 
Saxon,  from  an  entanglement,  against  which  she  had  long 
deemed  it  hopeless  even  to  struggle— before  her  captor 
and  deliverer  had  wakened  from  the  sound  sleep,  which 
followed  on  &tigue,  and  that  exhaustion  of  the  mind 
whfch  succeeds  ever  to  unnatural  excitement.  The  first 
object,  therofiire,  which  met  the  lady's  eye,  was  the  fine 
form  and  noble  features  of  her  rescuer,  the  latter  wearing 
an  expression  placid  and  ealm  as  the  smile  of  a  sleeping 
infant,  as  he  lay,  exposed  to  the  chiD  influences  of  the 
night  air,  watching  over  the  safety  of  her  to  whom  he 
had  given  up  his  own  poor  home.  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  a  quick  thrill  of  gratitude,  not  all  unmixed  with  a 
yet  warmer  fooling,  should  have  run  through  the  maiden's 
heart ;  and  that,  when  wakening,  his  eye  met  hers,  bend- 
iqg  with  no  uninterested  ghmce  over  his  figure— a  deep, 
rich  crimson  flush  should  have  pervaded  brow  and  neck 
and  bosom ;  and  that,  alanned  at  the  intensi^  of  her 
own  feelings,  breaking  away  like  a  startled  wood-nymph, 
she  should  have  rushed  back  into  her  cottage  chamber, 
and  fallen  upon  her  couch,  sobbiog  as  though  her  heart 
would  break  T  Be  it,  however,  stronge  or  not,  such  was 
the  feet ;  and  that  one  instant  revealed  their  half  uncon- 
scious secret  to  two  hearts.  The  romance  of  the  lady's 
situation  had  awakened  a  wild  interest,  even  before  he 


had  beheld  her,  in  the  brave  Saxon's  bosom ;  and  had, 
perhaps — though,  if  it  were  so,  he  was  quite  self-deceived 
as  to  his  motives— been  one  main  cause  of  his  desperate 
enterprise  against  the  ancient  foeman  of  his  country  and 
his  house.  Her  beauty,  which,  though  avowedly  unri- 
valled, had  yet  surpassed  his  highest  expectations ;  her 
grace*-her  gentleness— and,  above  all,  her  unconcealed 
and  fervent  gratitude  toward  her  deliverer  -her  femi- 
nine, yet  noble  courage— her  uncomplaining  fortitude 
during  their  night's  march,— 4iad  all  contributed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  a  heart,  warm,  imaginative,  and 
filled  almost  to  excess  with  many  a  passionate  and  high 
and  noble  sentiment.  It  was  in  vain,  his  reason  whis- 
pered that  such  thoughts  were  madness— it  was  in  vain, 
that  he  resolved  to  shun  bei^— to  repress  the  rising  love- 
to  conquer  and  crush  down  the  still  increasing  passion. 
Thrown,  by  the  accident  of  their  position,  into  continual 
and  necessary  contact,  be  could  not  shun  her ;  nor,  had 
he  wished  to  do  so,  would  Alioe  have  permitted  it. 
Afker  that  first  alarm,  she  had,  with  wonted  selfdelusion, 
brought  herself  to  believe  that  she  felt  no  man  potent 
sentiment  than  gmtitude  and  friendship,  toward  one  who 
had  so  deep  claims  on  hex^-^at,  to  be  reserved  or  cold, 
would  be,  in  truth,  to  be  ungracious  and  ungrateful ;  and, 
in  this  confidence,  during  the  month  which  passed  before 
an  opportuni^  occurred  by  which  she  could  be  restored 
to  her  home,  she  had  admitted  him  to  her  society,  so  far 
as  maidenly  decorum  would  permit.  She  had  received 
his  visits— of  oeremooy,  at  the  first,  and  simple  courtesy 
visits  which  were  on  each  succeeding  day  prolonged,  and 
which  soon  came  to  be  looked  forward  to,  by  either  party, 
as  to  the  single  hours  which  were  to  lend  their  coloring 
to  the  whole  twenty-four.  She  had  walked  with  him 
through  the  sequestered  woodlands  of  his  fen-girt  island- 
she  had  hung  on  the  rich  and  fiery  eloquence  with  which 
he  would  at  times  descant  upon  his  country's  wrongs, 
until  she  felt  sometimes  half  grieved  and  half  ashamed  to 
think  she  was  of  Norman  blood!  In  short,  her  very 
nature  and  her  soul  were  changed— she  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  entangled,  till,  at  the  last,  she  loved, 
yea,  she  adored  him,  with  aU  that  deep,  unfathomable, 
and  intense  devotion,  of  which  the  heart  of  woman — and 
of  woman  only— is  susceptible.  And  yet  she  knew  it 
not— fond  fool !— nor  did  the  Saxon,  conscious,  although 
he  was,  of  his  own  all-engrossiQg  love,  even  suspect  it, 
until  the  fatal  morning  came,  when  she  was  to  deport  on 
her  return  to  her  Norman  home  and  kinsmen.  The  pre- 
vious evening,  aU  had  been  arranged ;  and  Alice,  though 
she  had  spoken  with  all  feeling,  though  she  had  openly 
avowed  her  warm  regard,  and  professed  everiasting 
gratitude,  had  been  aU  calmness  and  impassionate 
maiden-like  tranquillity — had  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
restored  to  her  parent,  and  had  not  done  so  much  as 
hint  the  least  reliKtanoe,  or  regret  at  her  departure. 

The  momiqg  came.  Hereward  enterad,  for  the  last 
time,  the  low  cottage  door,  to  lead  fefdi  her,  firam 
whom  he  now  believed  he  waPabout  to  be  for  ever 
parted,  and,  without  whom,  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  taste  of  happiness ;  and,  as  he  uttered  his  last 
salutation  to  her  he  loved  so  wildly,  although  he  struggled 
manfully  to  crush  and  quell  his  feelings— yet,  his  voice 
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faltered,  and  his  strong  frame  trembled,  as  with  an  ague 
fit,  and  as  he  thought  to  say  fiirewell,  his  tongue  clove  to 
his  jaws,  and  the  large  scalding  tears  burst  from  his  manly 

eyes. 

"  No  !  no  !" — she  cried — "  No !  no !— I  can  not,  and 
I  will  not ! — No !  no ! — God  brought  us  first  together— 
man  shall  not  part  us  now !  Think  me  not  bold— not 
unmaidenly — but — Heroward,  Hereward— I  adore  thee ! 
Take  me,  then — take  me,  if  thou  wilt,  to  be  thy  bride — 
thy  Saxon  bride — through  life,  and  unto  death! — 
Thine — thine — I  am  thine,  all,  and  only !  Thy  home 
shall  be  my  home— thy  country,  my  country— and  thy 
God  mine!"  She  fell  upon  his  breast,  her  arms 
entwined  about  his  neck — ^he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  they  two  were  made  one. 


Original. 
TO    DEATH. 

BT   MART    ANKE   BROWNI. 

Conqueror,  and  fiend  and  foe ! 
Thou  who  hast  ruled  the  world,  since  that  dread  hour, 
When  on  the  earth  thy  dark  and  deadly  power 

Came,  linked  with  sin  and  woe : 

Thou  who  dost  crush  the  rose, 
Or  fling  the  tall  pine  down  the  mountain  path, 
Who  rid*st  the  tempest  cloud  in  fiery  wrath. 

Or  com'st  like  twilight's  close, 

A  thought  is  thrilling  me. 
Shadowing  my  spirit  in  its  summer  prime ; 
Oh !  in  what  place,  what  season,  or  what  time- 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  firiends  stand  weeping  hyT 
Shall  a  soft  sleep  my  eye-lids  gently  press, 
And  shall  my  spirit,  calm  and  terrorless, 

Pass  on  a  gentle  sigh  1 

Or  shall  the  anguished  sob. 
And  thrilling  pang,  my  failing  brow  convulse  ? 
Shall  pain  and  weary  torture  bid  my  pulse 

In  struggling  weakness  throb  7 

Or,  sadder  fate  than  this, 
ShaU  I  lie  down  in  loneliness  to  die  f 
No  anxious  friend,  no  kind  and  pitying  eye. 

To  see  these  agonies  f 

Shall  mine  own  land  receive 
The  wreck  of  tlus  poor  frame,  and  o'er  my  tomb, 
My  country's  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  bloom, 

And  her  green  sod  upheave  T 

Or,  shall  the  cloudless  sky 
Of  southern  cUmes  look  down  upon  my  grave  ? 
ShaU  the  rich  orange  bloom,  or  citron  wave, 

WhereatthAstllief 

Or,  wilt  thou  come,  oh,  death ! 
In  mantling  flames,  and  in  thy  wild  embrace. 
Crush  me  to  ashes,  that  shall  have  no  place 

But  on  the  wild  wind's  breath? 


Or  on  the  stormy  sea, 
Down  midst  the  sounding  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Shall  the  cold  searflowers  bloom  and  watch  my  sleep- 
Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  t 

Shall  age  have  stamped  my  brow, 
And  cast  its  film  upon  my  sunken  eye  ? 
Nay,  didst  thou  laugh  that  moment  scornfully? 

Death !  art  thou  near  me  now  7 

It  may  be  but  the  thrill 
Of  natural  fear,  that  this  weak  spirit  dims 
To  think  how  soon  these  sentient  moving  limbs 

An  early  grave  may  fill ! 

Yet,  come  thou  when  thou  may'st. 
Thou  canst  not  touch  me,  save  by  His  command, 
Who  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  wild  sea's  tameless  waste. 

With  one  thou  once  didst  meet. 
Who  light  upon  thy  darkness  did  confer : 
What  art  thou  now  7     A  conquered  conqueror— 

Thy  victoiy  was  defeat. 

Through  Him  who  died  for  me, 
I  fear  thee  not!     I  will  not  dread  thy  power! 
He  hath  prepared  me  for  the  trying  hour, 

Where'er  I  meet  with  thee ! 

Liverpool^  England,  1839. 
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Yet 


BiDST  thou  that  I  remember ! 

Thou  knowest  not  my  soul. 
If  thus  thou  deemst  it  can  forget 

What  keeps  it  in  control. 
I  cannot,  Love,  remember !    How-" 

How  can  such  tribute  be, 
Since  when  we  wed  my  true  heart's  vow 

Swore  aye  to  cherish  thee. 

If  ore  thine  image  leave  my  breast, 
Remember  thee  I  may ; 

But  if,  as  now,  it  here  may  rest. 
And  love  know  no  allay, 

I  never  can  remember !     No- 
No  other  form  shall  spring, 

To  make  remembrance  of  thee  flow— 
A  proof  of  wandering ! 

O,  never  call  on  Memory, 

If  Love  can  reign  alone ; 
When  two  hearts  wed,  a  unity. 

They  both  should  share  one  throne, 
And  never  know  remembrance — till — 

Tin  Death  shall  part  them  twain : 
Then  Memory  the  seat  wtay  fill, 

Where  Love  was  wont  to  reign. 
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BT  MBS.  flKBA  SMITH. 

Tbk  ramnier  passed  away,  and  the  glorious  autumn 
with  its  rich,  sad  UveTy,  had  deepened  into  winter. 
Jane  thou^t  time  had  never  passed  so  slowly,  but  she 
soon  discorerad,  that  to  be  happy,  was  to  be  employed, 
and  she  busied  herself  about  the  afiurs  of  the  little  house- 
hold with  gieat  diligence;  and  redoubled  her  attentions 
to  her  sickly,  finelful  relative,  whose  demands  seemed 
always  to  grow  with  indulgence.    Jane  never  complained 


9ver  nooved  as  if  weaiy,  and  the  neigfabors  wondered 
St  the  patience  and  vigilance  of  the  good  girL 

At  length,  as  the  spring,  with  iu  buds  and  blossoms 
appeared,  the  labors  of  Jane  for  her  grandparent,  closed. 
She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  graveled  dose  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  where  reposed  the  companions  of 
her  earlier  days,  each  with  a  stone  of  slate,  ornamented 
with  a  death's  head  and  other  devices,  and  bearing  the 
name  and  age. 

She  had  been  the  only  fmid  of  the  orphan-giri,  and 
BOW  ahe  fidt  utteriy  desolate  and  akne.  Time  hung 
heavy  upon  her,  and  the  little  low  house  was  now  closed 
and  abandoned.  The  grounds  were  appropriated  by 
an  unde  of  Jane's,  who  took  her  into  his  house  for  a 
lew  days  with  a  cold  ungradous  air,  and  then  told  her 
roughly  she  must  go  out  to  service.  Jane  might  have 
taken  a  school,  but  this  same  uncle  was  one  of  the  com- 
nuttee,  and  careful  to  securo  the  situation  for  his  own 
daughter. 

Jane  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  a  situar 
tion  as  domestic  in  a  place  where  every  family  did  its 
own  work,  and  so  one  morning  when  a  neighbor  vras 
ready  to  go  to  Portland  with  a  load  of  marketing,  she 
appeared  with  a  small  bundle  of  clothes,  her  little  all  in 
this  world,  and  begged  a  ride  down  in  his  vmgon.  The 
good-natured  farmer  not  only  carried  hor  free  of  all  ex- 
pense, but  furnished  her  a  lunch  from  his  own  box  of 
"dough-nuu"  and  cheese,  and  even  purchased  her  a 
tumbler  of  cider  at  one  of  the  little  taverns  at  which  he 
stopped  to  water  his  horses. 

Portland  was  much  lai^g^er  than  Jane  had  expected  to 
find  it ;  she  had  read  it  contained  fifteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, but  she  had  formed  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  how 
many  houses  it  would  take  to  hold  so  many  people.  She 
was  bewildered,  too,  at  the  noise  and  tmnult  in  the  streets, 
snd  wondered  how  they  could  ever  sell  so  many  goods  as 
she  saw  piled  in  the  long  ranges  of  shops. 

She  inquired  of  a  great  many,  who  seemed  never  to 
have  heard  of  such  a  woman  as  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Lis- 
com.  She  at  length  succeeded  in  finding  her,  but  she 
oeftaioly  didn't  live  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  as  she 
had  expected;  for  her  impressions  of  Mrs.  Lisoom  were 
those  she  had  farmed  of  her  when  quite  a  child,  upon  a 
visit  of  her  cousin's  in  the  country.  She  recollected  her 
as  very  independent,  and  important  in  her  manners,  and 

*  Concluded  from  psf  e  98. 


had  therefore  concluded  she  must  be  a  lady  of  some 
consequence  in  Portland.  She  was  dressed  at  that  time, 
in  a  lilac-colored  canton-crape  dress,  which  was  then 
considered  a  great  piece  of  elegance— a  large  white 
cape,  and  a  great  many  bows  of  light  ribbon  upon  her 
head. 

Her  cousin  kwked  a  great  deal  dder  than  she  had 
expected,  and  not  half  as  genteel.  She  was  brown  and 
huge,  and  had  a  whole  house  full  of  noisy,  quarrelsome 
children,  which  she  ruled  with  the  opposite  of  the  Uw  of 
love.  Her  husband.  Captain  Liscom,  part  owner,  and 
commander  of  the  schooner  Nancy,  appeared  much  more 
submissive  than  any  of  the  children. 

"So  you've  come  a  cous'ning,"  said  Mrs.  Liscom, 
"and  veant  to  stay  till  you  can  get  a  place  to  hire  out. 
Now,  my  house  is  just  as  full  as  it  can  stick ;  the  chil- 
dren sleep  four  in  a  bed;  you  might  have  to  stay  here  a 
month,  and  then  not  get  a  place,  girls  is  so  plenty,  and 
wages  so  low." 

Jane's  lip  quivered,  but  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  I'U  ten  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  Captain,  coming  in 
to  the  relief  of  both  parties,  "  galls  is  veiy  scare  in  New 
Yoric.  m  tell  you  what,  you'd  better  go  there,  Jane. 
I'll  give  you  your  passage  for  nothing.  for't'U  come 
upon  the  owners,  (tipping  a  wink  to  his  wife,)  and 
you  can  stay  on  board  till  you  get  a  place." 

"That's  the  best  thing  you  ever  said,  John;  you'd 
better  go,  Jane;  the  schooner'll  sail  to-morrow;  you'd 
better  go;  'twill  be  the  making  of  you." 

Jane's  &ce  brightened  with  one  of  iu  former  smiles, 
and  she  assented  at  once.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  world, 
and  fancy  had  presented  a  beautiful,  but  shadowy  picture, 
in  which  George  Lewis,  her  adopted  brother,  certainly 
stood  in  bold  relief  upon  the  fore-ground. 

We  vrill  say  nothing  of  the  selfish  indiffisrenee  of  those 
who  thus  launched  an  orphan  child  upon  the  great  world 
to  encounter  its  perils  and  temptatitms  alone ;  enouj^ 
for  us  that  it  was  done. 

• 

The  passage  was  short  and  pleasant,  and  Jane,  with 
youthful  spirits  and  fine  health,  enjoyed  every  moment  of 
it.  Captain  Liscom,  away  from  his  better  half,  was 
really  a  smart  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  proved  himself 
attentive  to  the  comfort  of  his  young  passenger.  When 
she  left  the  schooner  in  search  of  a  place,  he  actually  put 
a  fifty  cent  piece  into  her  hand,  that  she  might  puxdiase 
a  "  mouthftd  "  in  case  she  grew  fiiint.  He  went  as  fiir  as 
Broadway  with  her,  and  Jane  thought  she  could  remem- 
ber the  streets,  and  find  her  way  back  to  the  vessd. 

Until  she  reached  Broadway,  Jane  had  not  realized 
that  New  York  was  any  larger  than  Portland ;  but  this 
broad,  interminaUe  street,  with  its  jostling  population — 
its  Babel  of  sounds,  its  onmibusses,  and  vehicles  of  every 
description,  superadded  to  the  cries  of  cartmen,  *iwf  M 
kinds  of  venders,  produced  a  confusion  of  sights  and 
sounds  4hat  struck  a  dread  alm<flhmounting  to  terror, 
into  the  heart  of  the  lone  girl.  She  fdt  doubly  desolate 
amidst  this  wilderness  of  human  beings,  all  strange  and 
unsympathising  with  herself,  and  jostling  ruddy  by  her, 
or  staring  fiuniliariy  into  her  anxious  iaoe. 
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It  wa«  laog  beCbxe  ahe  could  tmnman  reMdution  to 
ucend  the  ftept  of  one  of  the  fine-looking  homot  to  tell 
her  ernnd.  There  wee  no  knocker,  and  the  nearly 
bndaed  the  skitt  from  her  fingen  in  trying  to  make  them 
hear  fiom  the  uwide.  ''  Full  the  bell,  gaU,"  said  a 
rough  voice,  but  Jane  didn't  know  he  spoke  to  her. 
**  Why  don't  you  pull  the  bell  f "  Mid  another  pataer  by. 
A  new  thought  struck  our  heroine;  the  stepped  back 
and  looked  all  about  the  house,  but  no  bell  was  visible. 
She  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  wlyen  a  quiet-look- 
ing lad,  with  books  under  his  arm,  observing  her  dilemma, 
ran  up  the  steps  and  gave  a  small  knob  a  short  poll, 
saying,  "  That  is  the  way.  Miss." 

A  slatternly  Irish  girl  soon  made  her  appearance,  and 
to  Jane's  inquiring,  answered,  "  No,  indade,"  and  in- 
stantly closed  the  door. 

Jane  recoJlected  next  time  to  puU  the  bell  instead  of 
nsing  her  knuckles,  and  also  to  inquire  for  the  lady  of 
the  house,  as  she  had  been  directed  by  Captain  Liscom, 
"  or,"  as  he  said,  "  the  servanu  would  send  her  away 
without  informing  their  mistress,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  own  places." 

She  was  ushered  into  a  large,  elegantl>-fumished  room, 
so  entirely  different  firom  any  she  had  ever  seen  before, 
that  she  was  quite  bewildered.  To  add  to  her  embarass- 
ment,  the  lady  in  whose  presence  she  stood  was  certainly 
handsome,  but  tall  and  stem.  A  fashionably-dressed 
young  lady  sat  with  unsuppressed  tittering  upon  the  sofa. 

**  What  do  you  want,  child,"  asked  the  stem-looking 
lady. 

Jane's  mouth  was  so  dry,  that  she  tried  two  or  three 
times  before  she  could  bring  out  a  word,  and  then  she 
could  scarce  speak  above  a  whisper. 

"  You  are  too  mealy-mouthed  by  a  great  deal." 

Jane  felt  as  if  she  should  suffocate,  and  dropped  un- 
bidden upon  a  chair.  At  this  moment  she  heard  a  voice 
in  the  hall'giving  some  trifling  orders,  and,  as  the  poor 
gill  recognized  its  familiar  tones,  she  started  from  her 
chair  and  looked  towards  the  door. 

The  lady  sang  the  bell  violently.  "  I  see  how  it  is,  I 
see  how  it  is ;  a  pretty  piece  of  impudence,  really ;"  and 
before  Jane  could  understand  what  it  all  meant,  a  pert- 
looking  sorving^man  was  leading  her  to  the  door,  and 
turned  her  into  the  street. 

Jane  was  faint  and  tired,  and  too  much  stopified  to 
feel  the  indignity ;  she  was  growing  weary  of  hfe,  for  all 
the  bright  visions  of  other  times  were  fading  from  her 
^cy,  and  existence  b^;an  to  look  like  a  dull,  dreary 
blank.  So  strongly  did  the  sense  of  her  friendlessness 
and  poverQr  press  iqwn  her,  and  contrast  with  the  afflu- 
enoe  of  Qeocge  Lewis,  that  astrange  bitterness  of  feeling 
came  to  her  heart  as  she  remembeivd  the  earnest  appeal 
of  George  that,  when  she  should  know  mora  of  the  worM, 
she  would  forgive  him— that  she  would  think  of  him  as  a 
brother. 

Then  she  remembered  how  hi^ipy  she  had  been  until 
■he  saw  him— how  bfltttiful  the  whole  world  had  kwked 
to  her,  and  thought  of  her  present  misery,  and  the  tear 
came  to  her  eyes,  and  brought  back  again  the  gentlenass 
of  her  heart,  and  a  full  forgiveness  for  George  Lewis. 

While  these  feelings  pasted  over  her,  she  hid  saun- 1 


tered  along,  unknowing  which  way  she  went,  when  she 
felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear,"  asked  a  fat,  coarse  wo- 
man. Jane's  heart  was  touched  by  the  unwonted  Ume 
of  kindness,  and  her  tears  flowed  faster  than  ever. 

'*  I  was  thinking  how  lonely  I  am  here  in  this  great 
place  without  a  single  friend." 

"  Poor  child,  you  look  iU,  and  sad  enough ;  go  with 
me,  and  I  will  be  your  fiiend  till  you  find  a  better." 

The  old  woman  began  to  look  quite  agreeable  to  die 
friendless  girl,  and  she  followed  her  into  a  lai^,  fine- 
looking  house,  with  her  heart  brim  full  of  graiitade. 
She  partOfA  of  some  refreshments,  the  old  lady  bein^  all 
the  time  profuse  in  her  expressions  of  attadunent,  and 
praises  of  her  beauty,  etc.  Then  Jane  was  shown  into  a 
handsome  room  where  a  girl  arranged  her  hair,  and  pre- 
sented her  an  elegantly-wrought  pocket-handkerchief, 
with  lace  quilled  upon  the  edge,  and  looking,  as  Jane 
thought,  altogether  too  fine  for  use ;  indeed,  she  thought 
it  designed  for  her  neck  tiU  informed  to  the  contraiy; 
and  the  girl  lau^^ied  and  clapped  her  hands  with  merri- 
ment, the  mistake  was  so  odd  and  unaccountable.  She 
might  have  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  Dodger,  in 
Oliver  Twist,  "  My  eyes,  how  green." 

She  was  left  alone  when  all  was  amnged,  to  rest 
awhile  upon  the  sofis ;  and  this  sudden  turn  of  good  for- 
tune, this  unexpected  kindness  from  a  stranger,  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes,  and  called  forth  a  low,  ftrvent  prayer 
for  blessings  upon  the  household.  Her  thoo^ts  grew 
indistinct,  and  the  fatigued  giri  forgot  aU  anxieties  in  a 
sound  sleep. 

When  she  awoke,  the  room  was  Ughted  for  the  evening, 
and  she  found  some  kind  hand  had  placed  the  cushions 
beneath  her  head,  and  spread  a  rich  shawl  over  her  feet. 
She  started  at  observing  a  gentleman  reading  by  the 
table.  He  approached  her,  and  made  some  inquiries  as 
to  her  health,  at  the  same  time  he  parted  the  curls 
&miHarly  from  her  forehead. 

Jane  was  a  little  startled,  and  yet,  there  was  an  up- 
pearance  of  honest  frankness  about  him,  that  won  upon 
her  confidence.  She  supposed,  too,  that  he  might  be  the 
soil  of  her  benefiictress,  and  wished  to  treat  her  as  a 
sister. 

"  Have  you  slept  well,  my  pretty  girl,"  and  he  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  hud  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

Jane  shrank  from  him  with  real  ^prehension,  and 
her  fine  brow  contracted  with  anxiety. 

"Don't  call  me  so,  sir;  don't  say  any  thing  to  turn 
the  head  of  a  poor  girl,  any  more  than  you  would  have  it 
said  to  a  sister." 

The  stranger  eyed  her  a  moment  with  surprise,  but 
Jane's  innocent  face  could  not  well  be  miacOBstraed. 
**  No,  hang  me  if  I  will,"  he  replied,  at  the  same  time 
rising,  and  turning  the  key  of  the  door.  Then 
that  Jane  had  turned  pale  and  trembled,  he 
"  Now  don't  be  scared,  child,  I  wouldn't  harm  a  hair  ot 
your  bead.  I  only  want  to  keep  all  out.  Do  you  know 
where  you  are?" 

"  Oh,  no;  they  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  have 
promised  to  befriend  me." 

**  Yes,  as  the  wolf  befriends  the  lamb,  or  the  cat  the 
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mouse."  He  whupered  Knnething  whkk 
Jane  certainly  didn't  underatand,  but  which  conyinced 
her  she  mustn't  stay  where  the  was. 

**  What  shall  I  dof     Where  shaU'I  ;of" 

"  You  must  go  with  me/'  said  the  stranger  after  ma- 
king some  inquiries  aa  to  her  history. 

Jane  looked  up  through  her  tears,  and  read  his  face 
ibr  an  instant.  It  certainly  waa  one  to  be  crusted.  She 
then  laid  her  hand  in  his,  saying,  "  I  will  go  with  you, 
for  I  know  you  haven't  the  heart  to  wrong  a  desolate 
giri." 

"  No,  hang  me  if  I  have.  Youll  make  a  better  man 
of  me,  Jane ;  your  innocent  ways  will  go  farther  to  reform 
ne  than  a  hundred  sennons* 

He  took  up  the  rich  shawl,  and  was  about  to  throw  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  Jane. 

"  No,"  she  reptied,  "  that  is  not  mine,  or  this  hand- 
kerchief, either." 

**  Nevw  mind,  it's  <mly  spoiling  the  Egyptians." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  right,"  said  Jane,  firmly,  and  she  put 
on  her  little  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  gave  her  hand  to  her 
protector.  He  opened  the  doors  gently,  and  tibey  were 
soon  under  the  glare  of  the  street  lamps. 

"  John  Liscom  —  schooner  Nancy  —  Fulton  wharf," 
said  the  stranger  to  himself.  '''I  know  him  for  an  hen- 
pecked land-lubber  as  he  is,  to  send  you  out  alone  in  a 
place  like  this.  I'll  blow  him  up  for  it ;"  and  with  this 
amiable  resolution  be  took  a  carriage  with  orders  to 
drive  to  the  wharf. 

Captain  Liscom  had  begun  to  marvel  what  had  become 
of  Jane,  but  his  benevolent  sympathies  were  far  from 
being  energetic,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  would  find  a  place  without  farther 
trouble  to  himself;  if  so,  ho  was  doomed  to  disappoinfer 
ment. 

The  stranger  looked  sternly  at  the  captain  as  he  com- 
posedly smoked  his  cigar  in  the  little  dingy-looldng 
cabin. 

**  A  precious  rascal  you  ore,  to  send  a  child  like  this, 
backing  and  filling  in  this  great  city,  in  search  of  a  place ! 
ITt  hadn't  been  for  me,  you'd  never  laid  hand  on  her 
again." 

Liscom  tried  to  explain,  and  so  did  Jane,  but  ho  would 
not  listen  to  a  word  of  apology.  He  used  a  reasonable 
number  of  nautical  anathemas  which  the  reader  wiU 
doubtless  spare  the  repetition,  and  wound  op  by  telling 
him  he  was  "  worse  than  a  heathen,  or  an  infidel." 

He  took  a  bill  from  his  pocket*book,  and  presenting 
it  to  Jaoe,  said,  "  Now,  Jane,  will  you  not  give  me  one 
kiss  to  pay  for  what  I  have  done  for  you  7" 

Jane  laid  her  hand  and  the  bill  upon  the  bnoad  palm 
of  the  sailor,  while  her  look  spoke  volumes  of  gratitude, 
and  maidenly  dignity. 

"  You  are  right,  girl,  right.  I  would  have  my  sister 
do  just  so ;"  and  he  drew  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes ; 
"  but  you  must  take  the  bill— you — " 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  need  it.  I  sholl  be  gprateful  to 
you,  sir,  as  long  as  I  live,  and  every  day,  and  twice  a 
day,  I  shall  pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  you ;  and 
if  we  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  we  shall  meet  in 
Heaven." 
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Jane  said  all  this  with  real  pathos  of  maimer,  thei 
tears  springing  to  her  fine  eyes. 

"  If  I  ever  get  there,  Jane,  it  will  be  through  your 
prayers  then,  for  I  have  been  wicked  enough.  Hang 
me,  you  make  me  cry  just  as  my  poor  mother  used  to, 
when  she  told  me  all  about  Heaven,  and  the  judgment, 
and  such  things.  She  died  a  long  time  ago,  and  I've 
had  nobody  to  pray  for  me  since." 

"  I  will  always,"  said  Jane,  earnestly. 

The  stranger  took  a  small  pin  in  tibe  form  of  an  anchor 
from  his  bosom,  and  presented  it  to  Jane,  saying,  *'  You 
must  take  this,  Jane,  and  keep  it  for  my  sake ;  and  now 
give  me  one  curl  from  your  head,  Jane,  and  when  I  look 
upon  it,  I  shall  think  of  you,  and  think  I  have  done  one 
good  thing  in  my  life,  and  that  you  may  be  praying  for 
me,  and  it  may  be,  Jane,  I  shall  pray  for  myself." 

Jane  did  as  she  was  desired,  hardly  able  to  soe  through 
her  tears,  and  aa  the  kind  sailor  departed,  he  muttered 
something  about  his  eyes  and  the  fog. 

After  this,  Liscom  went  out  with  Jane  two  or  three 
times,  but  they  had  no  references,  and  the  girl  was  alto- 
gether too  pretty  to  escape  suspicion.  He  was  ready  for 
his  return  voyage,  and  yet  Jane  was  unprovided  with  a 
place.  What  could  he  do  t  He  knew  better  than  to 
carry  her  home  again  to  his  wife,  besides,  he  could  not 
think  of  giving  her  another  passage ;  he  bod  done  all  that 
duQr  could  require,  and  really  wished  the  girl  off  his 
hands  one  way  or  another;  his  sympathies,  toe,  had 
greatly  declined  from  the  time  that  she  refused  to  take 
the  money  proffered  by  the  stranger.  He  could  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  she  should  decline  it.  The  schooner 
was  now  entirely  ready  for  sea,  and  be  told  Jane  she  had 
better  tiy  once  more,  and  if  she  didn't  get  a  place  "  the 
deuce  must  be  in  it." 

Jane  had  made  applications  for  the  situation  of  teacher, 
seamstress  or  domestic,  but  without  success.  The  weather 
was  growing  warm,  and  she  went  from  street  to  stieet 
moking  applications  and  receiving  rebuffs,  till  nearly 
exhausted,  and  feeling  all  the  time  like  a  guilty  thing,  so 
many  significant  glances  had  been  exchanged,  and  so 
many  cruel  observations  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
poor  girl. 

She  wandered  on  till  the  buildings  grew  thin  and  scat- 
tered, and  the  bright  Hudson  might  be  seen  sparkling  in 
the  sun-lighL  Then  came  the  thoughts  of  home,  and 
the  beautiful  Sebago.  She  wondered  at  her  own  wild 
project  in  seeking  a  home  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  but 
tears  were  useless  now,  and  she  summoned  all  her  energy 
to  bear  the  load  of  misery  that  began  to  press  upon  bra 


She  ascended  the  steps  of  a  stora-looking  brick  bouse 
in  Greenwich  street.  The  door  woa  opened  by  a  vulgar- 
looking  man,  with  a  blear  eye,  a  red  face,  and  very  nar- 
row forehead.  She  was  certain  he  must  be  a  servant,  and 
a  drinking  one,  too.  To  her  request  that  she  might  see 
the  lady  of  the  house,  he  answered,  "  Yes,"  gruffly,  but 
without  stirring  to  let  her  pass. 

Jane  glanced  into  the  hall,  and  saw  a  stout,  red-faced 
woman  peering  out,  curious  to  know  who  was  at  the  door. 

<<  Come  in,"  said  the  man,  stepping  back  a  bit,  and  the 
woman  retreated  into  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
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Jano  took  the  game  direction,  and  told  her  errand  to  the 
stout  woman,  looking  into  her  face,  that  she  might  escape 
the  stare  of  the  man,  who  had  followed  her  in. 

"  Where  are  your  references  t" 

*'  I  haven't  any.  I  didn't  know  it  would  be  necessary 
till  I  came  to  this  place." 

"  No  references !  where  can  you  have  lived  then  t" 

"  Nowhere  in  New  York.     I  came  from  Maine." 

"  What  is  your  name?" 

Jane,  timid  and  child  as  she  was,  felt  they  had  no 
right  to  question  her  in  this  cold,  heartless  manner,  and 
summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  said — 

**  Yon  haven't  said,  as  yet,  ma'am,  that  you  wish  to 
hire  a  girl." 

"  We  don't  want  one  without  name  or  reference,"  said 
the  man,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  vastly. 

Jane  spoke  with  real  dignity ;  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  your 
city^  with  no  one  to  explain  your  customs.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  troubled  you."  She  was  moving  to  the  door  when 
the  man  planted  himself  before  her. 

"  So,  then,  you're  ashamed  to  tell  your  name,  miss  7" 

Jane's  cheek  glowed  with  indignation.  ''  No,  sir,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  tell  my  name,  but  if  you  don't  wish 
to  employ  me,  I  don*t  know  what  is  your  right  to  ask  iu" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  miss,  this  coming  (or  a  place 
without  references,  and  without  name,  is  very  suspicious- 
looking  business.  I'll  tell  you  what,  we  might  take  a 
common  girl  of  the  town  into  our  house  in  that  way." 

Jane  colored  deeper  than  ever,  and  moved  to  the  door. 
**  There,  miss,  I've  told  you  what— you  see  how  it  is." 
He  laughed  derisively,  and  left  the  room. 

Jane  glanced  at  the  wife  of  such  a  brute,  and  thought 
she  could  detect  a  shade  of  compassion  even  upon  her 
senseless  face. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  will  think  better  than  that  of  one  of 
your  own  sex,  I  know  you  will.  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  here  without  friends  to  advise  me,  but  it  is  too  late 
to  repent  now.  My  name  is  Jane  Bryant ;  I  should  have 
Udd  it,  only  I  thought  you  had  no  right  to  question  me, 
unless  you  wished  to  employ  me." 

"  No,  I  am  in  no  want  of  a  servant,  and  you  will  hardly 
procure  a  situation  here,  unless  you  have  references." 

It  was  now  nearly  night ;  the  street  lamps  vrere  being 
lighted,  and  the  girl  felt  doubly  desolate  as  she  met  group 
after  group  of  young  girls  with  gay  faces  and  merry  tones, 
returning  to  cheerful  homes  and  loving  friends.  She 
longed  for  a  companion  even  in  misery.  She  saw  a 
child  of  perhaps  ten  years,  weeping  upon  the  steps  of  a 
house  in  a  miserahle-looking  neighborhood.  Jane  in- 
stinctively drew  towards  her.  The  child  wiped  its  eyes 
with  a  ragged  apron,  and  glanced  with  a  shy  look  at  the 
young  stranger ;  but  it  read  sympathy  and  kindness  in 
the  sweet  face,  and  a  warrant  for  more  tears;  so  the  two 
girls  wept  together,  companions  in  sorrow,  though  igno- 
rant of  the  grief  of  each  other. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  that  you  weep,"  asked  Jane. 

"  My  mother  beat  me,  and  put  me  out  doors." 

**  Perhaps  you  have  been  a  naughty  child.  But  then 
you  have  a  mother  and  a  home !  how  happy  you  might 
be !  Never  cry  when  you  have  a  home  to  go  to.  You 
have  enough  to  thank  God  for,  every  day  that  you  live. 


A  home  and  a  mother !  Qo  in,  clnld,  and  love  and  obey 
her,  and  you  can't  be  unhappy." 

The  child  stared  at  her  with  open  mouth.  "  Have 
you  been  naughty,  too,  and  saucy ;  and  has  your  mother 
put  you  out?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  child,  I  have  no  mother,  no  hmne.  I 
couldn't  weep  if  I  had." 

The  child  put  her  bead  in  her  lap  and  now  wepi  for 
the  poor  forlorn  stranger.  "  My  mother  beats  me  every 
day,  but  I  won't  be  saucy  any  more.  I  will  do  what  wbm 
bids  me,  and  try  to  be  a  better  girl.  Do  yon  think  I 
should>be  happy  then?" 

"  I  knowyou  will ;  and  when  you  feel  angry  and  diao- 
bedient,  think  of  me,  with  no  hcnne,  and  no  mother." 

Jane  had  walked  some  distance  down  the  street,  when 
she  felt  some  one  puU  her  dress  from  behind.  Skte  turned, 
and  the  little  giri,  all  out  of  breath,  was  close  to  her. 

"  If  you  will  go  home  with  mc,  you  shall  have  part  of 
my  supper,  and  half  the  straw  that  I  sleep  on ;  'tis  nice 
and  clean,  and  my  mother  shall  be  your  mother.  She 
wouldn't  beat  you,  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't." 

Jane  couldn't  speak  for  weeping,  and  she  thought, "  It 
is  the  poor  only,  that  know  how  to  feel  for  each  other." 
She  promised  the  child  she  would  come  back  if  she  didn't 
find  a  place,  and  parted  from  her  with  real  sorrow. 

The  night  grew  dark  and  windy — the  shops  blazed 
with  light,  and  the  lamps  in  long  vistas  made  the  streets 
look  like  fairy  land.  Poor  Jane  hod  no  eye  for  either 
beauty  or  splendor.  She  felt  chilled  to  the  heart,  and 
wondered  if  the  wide  world  contained  one  other  being  as 
desolate  as  herself.  She  had  gone  from  street  to  street, 
till  quite  bewildered,  and  she  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn. 

She  was  neai*  the  Washington  Parade-Ground,  and 
heard  the  creak  and  slam  of  the  gates,  as  people  went  in 
and  out  with  busy  feet,  and  the  sound  of  the  watchman's 
staff  upon  the  pave.  The  great  multitude  about  her 
had  a  community  of  interest ;  they  were  appendages  to 
the  great  city  in  which  she  was  friendless  and  alone. 
She  wished  she  had  gone  home  with  the  kind-hearted 
child,  who  so  generously  proffered  her  little  all ;  for  she 
knew  Captain  Liscom  would  leave  her  with  little  scruple, 
and  she  shuddererl  as  the  thought  of  beggary  and  death 
— death  in  the  midst  of  strangers  passed  like  some  grim 
spectre  before  her.  Her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Washington 
Place  to  rest  just  for  a  moment.  She  grew  frightened  at 
the  vague  indistinctness  of  her  own  thoughts  and  percep- 
tions. The  lights  upon  the  Parade-Ground  locked  more 
magical  than  ever,  and  flashed  and  commingled  in  a  thou- 
sand fantastic  forms.     She  had  fellen  asleep. 

•  ••••• 

George  Lewis  and  a  friend  were  returning  from  a  fesh- 
ionable  party  in  earnest  conversation. 

**  1  see  how  it  is,  Lewis,  you  are  fairly  in  love ;  and 
such  a  love  !  a  brown-skinned  country  girl,  with  a  foot 
like  a  shovel — ^who  tells  about  our  '  haouse,'  and  eats 
pudding  and  milk  with  a  big  spoon !     Faugh !" 

Lewis  crimsoned.  "  How  you  will  rattle,  Frank ;  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.     I  am  going  upon  an 
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WMtgHag  exenrfion,  Imt  I  do  most  certainly  hope  to  lee 
the  pretty  girl  into  the  barpim." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt;  I  nndentaxid  it  all.  Thii 
AmaiylHe  has  become  the  exquiftite  Dulcinea  of  your 
**"^F'*^t^i^  t  hut  spare  your  friendsi  George ;  their  eyes 
■re  not  adapted  to  your  glasses.  A  barefooted  country 
girl !  your  tasto  is  unquestionable." 

"  Have  done  yowrbanteringi  Frank ;  I  feel  really  guil^ 
while  discQseiQg  the  poor  girl  in  this  way.'* 

"ExquisitCi  Lewis;  I  have  mistook;  she  is  some 
renowned  princess  in  disguise.  I  long  for  the  denouement ; 
paidoa  me,  I  mistook  the  elegant  (he  could  not  think  of 
a  term)  for  a  couatcy  girl  paddUng  in  a  mud-puddle." 

George's  eye  kindled,  and  his  cheek  flushed.  He 
certainly  looked  a  little  angry.  His  giddy  companion 
laughed  immoderately.  ''  Why,  you  mean  to  fling  down 
the  gauntlet  in  behalf  of  this  immaculato  Rustidana,  but 
pardon  me,  I  can't  fight ;  no,  excuse  me." 

"  Frank,"  said  Lewis,  **  be  serious  one  moment,  if  the 
nature  is  in  you.  NoW,  I  bold,  that  the  name  of  a  deli- 
cato  woman  is  not  to  be  lightly  bandyed  in  senseless 
jesting.  No  matter  what  may  be  her  condition,  her  vir- 
tnee  may  ennoble  it.  Refinement  is  not  inherent  in  any 
one  class ;  it  may  be  found  vrith  the  humblest  maiden, 
with  nature  alone  for  her  tutor.  Truth  and  affection  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  blandishments  of  fashion." 

"  Quito  a  homily,  upon  my  word.  Your  case  is  despe- 
rate,  Lewis.  But  seriously,  this  business  is  like  to  aflecc 
you  more  than  you  are  aware.  You  respect  the  girl — 
love  her  even,  but  you  cannot  have  thought  of  making 
her  your  wife— you  can't  be  so  mad.  A  girl  with  no 
connexions  to  sit  side  by  side  with  your  proud  mother, 
George.  She  would  disown  you,  and  all  the  exclosives 
in  Broadway  or  elsewhere,  would  turn  up  the  nose  at 
die  poor  girl,  and  depend  upon  it,  you'd  find  it  a  bad  job 
eveiy  way.     I  shudder  to  think  of  the  thing." 

It  was  now  George's  turn  to  laugh.  "  Really,  Frank, 
you  have  drawn  a  most  dolorous  pictore.  But  no  fears ; 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  make  so  desperate  a  plunge, 
diough  I  confess  to  have  thought  of  the  thing.  But  on 
one  point  I  am  decided,  that  is,  never  to  marry  one  of 
these  automatons  of  feshion.  My  wife  must  have  a  soul; 
she  must  five  for  me,  and  I  for  her,  and  not  for  a  host  of 
foob  that  have  been  stretohed  upon  the  Procrustean  bed- 
stead of  fashion." 

They  had  just  turned  into  Washington  Place,  when 
diey  were  arrested  by  the  harsh  voice  of  a  watohraan. 

"Come,  Dovey,  off  to  the  watoh-hoose;  you'll  be 
taking  a  cold  here." 

A  yoong  female  attempted  to  rush  by  ^m,  but  the 
watch  hadherfest. 

"  No  flurrying,  dear,  'twon't  do  no  good,  so  be  quiet ; 
we're  used  to  sich  birds." 

"  Oh,  sir,  where  do  you  mean  to  cany  me  7"  she  cried, 
with  claaped  hands.  The  light  fell  upon  her  face  and 
reiealtd  that  of  Jane  Bryant. 

"  Jane,  Jane,  can  it  be  you,"  exclaimed  Lewis,  flinging 
off  the  watch.  She  held  out  both  hands,  and  nearly  fell 
open  the  pttvemeat.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she 
was  not  only  awftritig  from  mental  exdtementy  hut  was 
also  feint  for  want  of  food. 


A  carnage  was  procured,  and  to  the  inqniry  of  Frank 
where  he  intended  to  carry  her,  Lewis  replied,  "  To  my 
mother's." 

**  Ob,  no,  no,  she  will  spurn  me  from  her  door;  let  me 
go  any  where,  George,  into  any  hovel  just  to  die.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  die,  and  I  woidd  not  trouble  any  one.  Oh, 
what  a  foolish  girl  I  have  been!  But  I  have  no  friend  in 
the  world  but  you,  George." 

Lewis  pressed  the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom,  and  even 
Frank  was  affected. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  alone,  engaged  in  a  book  of  devotion, 
when  the  door  opened  and  her  son  entered  with  Jane. 
A  single  glance  told  the  poor  girl  she  bad  been  in  that 
very  room  before,  and  the  impulse  of  her  own  impassioned 
heart  prompted  the  very  best  thing  she  could  have  done. 
She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  with  pale  cheek 
and  clasped  hands. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  you  once  turned  me  from  your  door.  I 
didn't  know  what  for ;  indeed,  I  am  poor  and  friendless^ 
but  nothing  for  which  to  blush.  Let  me  work  for  you, 
let  me  die  in  your  ^rret,  but  don't  turn  me  out  into  this 
great,  wicked  city,  where  every  one  looks  stem  upon 


me. 


I? 


The  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  she  fell  forward 
at  the  feet  of  the  haughty  woman.  Mrs.  Lewis  glanced 
sternly  nnd  reproachfidly  at  her  son  as  he  raised  Jane 
from  the  floor  and  laid  her  upon  the  sofa,  imprinting  a 
kiss  upon  her  pale  brow. 

"  George  Lewis,  I  didn't  expect  this  of  you,  much  less 
that  my  own  house — " 

"  Stop,  mother,  I  beseech  yon.  This  child  is  innocent 
OS  a  babe.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of  her  since  my 
visit  to  Maine.  Let  me  entreat,  as  you  value  my  peace 
of  mind,  that  you  will  treat  her  as  a  child. 

"  This  from  you,  Geoige;  and  to  me!  take  a  servant 
from  the  street^« — I  don't  know  what,  and  treat  her  like 
a  child  I     George  Lewis,  you  strangely  forget  yourself." 

"  Mother,  mother,  these  suspicions  are  unworthy  of 
yourself  and  unjust  to  me,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wrong  to 
that  friendless  girl." 

The  tears  had  been  swelling  from  beneath  the  Uds  of 
Jane,  and  she  now  arose  from  the  sofa,  for  a  new  power 
awoke  within  her,  such  as  she  had  not  felt  before. 

"  What  am  I,  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  discord 
between  parent  and  child!  Rather  let  me  have  pex^ 
ished  in  the  street.  I  will  go,  lady,  and  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless  will  protect  me." 

The  proud  woman  moved  not  or  spoke. 

**  Mother,  would  you,  can  you  be  so  inhuman?"  said 
Geoi^,  roused  to  a  goodly  portion  of  his  mother's  own 
spirit.  "  If  that  girl  goes,  she  goes  not  alone,  and  should 
I  ever  return^  I  return  not  alone." 

A  bitter  smile  played  over  the  face  of  the  mother.  **  1 
have  seen  that  look  before  now,  boy ;  it  has  small  terrors 
for  me." 

"  Oh,  George,  George,  it  is  your  mother,"  said  Jane, 
in  a  pleading  tone.  "  You  once  called  me  sister,  and  I 
must  not,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  unkindness  between 
parent  and  child.  If  I  leave  your  house,  ma'am,  I  have 
nowhere  to  go.  I  must  starve  or  beg  in  the  streets.  I 
will  not  be  burdensome ;  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you, 
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that  I  may  earn  enough  to  return  to  my  own  home  ?  There 
are  many  things  I  can  do,  and  withal  beside,  ma*am,  I 
will  be  more  than  servant  to  you;  I  will  watch  beside 
you  in  sicknessi  and  might  become  a  humble  friend  to 
cheer  you  in  loneliness ;  and  oh»  ma'am,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful for  the  slightest  look  of  kindness." 

The  stem  woman's  Up  quivered  at  this  simple  appeal, 
for  she  felt  its  truth,  and  the  pathos  of  tone  and  look 
with  which  it  was  uttered.  Perhaps,  too,  she  might 
have  felt  how  often  she  met  **  greetings  where  no  kind- 
ness is,"  and  longed  for  one  sincere  friend — for  one  who 
should  be  to  her  as  a  daughter. 

George  saw  the  effect  of  Jane's  simple  eloquence,  and 
fbrebore  to  interrupt  it. 

**■  Be  seated,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  I  must  hear 
your  story,  Jane,  and  then  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you." 

Jane's  cheek  often  changed  from  red  to  pale  as  she 
narrated  the  story  of  her  sorrows,  her  sufferings,  and 
dangers.  When  she  told  of  the  kind,  worthy  sailor,  and 
showed  the  little  pin  in  the  form  of  an  anchor,  Mrs. 
Lewis  actually  shed  tears,  and  George,  through  the 
whole,  kept  his  face  buried  in  his  handkerchief.  Her 
story  was  not  without  its  effecL  Mrs.  Lewis  was  evi- 
dently much  softened,  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  ten- 
derness totally  unexpected. 

"  Jane,  if  I  should  take  you  for  my  little  friend,  you 
wouldn't  have  any  tbing  to  say  to  the  servants,  except  to 
call  upon  them  to  attend  you." 

**  I  would  do  just  as  you  bid  me,  ma'am.  I  shouldn't 
wish  to  be  troublesome." 

Mrs.  Lewis  shook  her  head  and  contracted  her  brow. 
"  Well,  Jane,  you  will  keep  your  room  to-morrow,  and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

Jane  shrank  from  this  galling  kind  of  dependence. 
"  Let  me  be  with  you  as  a  servant,  ma'am.  I  shall  be 
less  dependent,  and-— and  wound  your  pride  less." 

"No,  no,  Jane,  I  can  do  better  for  you.  I  must  do 
better  for  you ;  you  can  be  my  companion  and  friend,  I 
see  you/ can;  I  see  you  can  be  trusted."  Jane  burst 
into  tears,  and  George,  the  ever  calm,  quiet  George, 
threw  himself  upon  his  mother's  bosom  and  wept,  he 
had  become  so  like  a  boy  again. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  how  readily  Jane  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  society  into  which  she  was  thrown ;  we 
mean  the  polish  of  it;  for  she  never  lost  any  thing  of  her 
original  truth  and  simplicity.  She  had  only  the  accom- 
plishments of  polite  society  to  acquire,  and  to  a  mind 
like  hers,  these  were  but  playthings.  As  the  friend  and 
youthful  companion  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  she  was  welcomed 
every  where  even  by  those  who  might  have  disputed  her 
claims  upon  any  other  ground. 

It  did  cost  Mrs.  Lewis  many  a  pang  of  pride  to 
observe  the  every-day  increasing  attachment  of  her 
eon  for  the  poor  orphan-girl,  gentle  and  loving  as  she 
was,  and  dear  as  she  had  become  even  to  her  own  heart. 
We  need  not  say  how  often  Jane  wept  in  secret  over  her 
hopeless  love,  nor  how  the  native  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
her  mind  taught  her  to  avoid  every  thing  like  sanctioning 
an  attachment  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  her  bene- 
factress. 


She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  her  head  bowed 
upon  her  hands,  and  her  &ce  bathed  in  tears,  when  Mrs. 
Lewis  knocked  and  entered. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  said  Jane,  rising 
to  meet  her.  "  I  was  trying  to  go  to  your  room,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  must  leave  you,  my  only  friend;  let  me 
return  to  Maine."  She  spoke  rapidly,  as  fearful  she 
should  not  say  it  if  she  made  a  single  pause. 

"Why  is  this,  Jane;  are  you  not  h^ppy  with  me? 
Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  me?" 

Jane  felt  that  all  must  be  told,  and  yet  how  tell  of 
that  which  calleth  the  ready  blood  to  the  cheek  of  the 
maiden  as  often  as  the  secret  is  pressed  home  to  her 
heart  even  in  solitude ! 

"  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  kindly,  "  is  it  George  of 
whom  you  would  speak  7     Do  you  love  him,  my  child  7" 

"  Oh,  madam,  when  a  child  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Sebago,  I  might  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  I  was 
ignorant  then  of  the  distinctions  of  society,  of  the  omni- 
potence of  wealth." 

"  And  you  have  taught  me,  Jane,  to  disregard  these 
distinctions ;  you  have  taught  me  the  value  of  the  affec- 
tions— the  wealth  to  be  found  in  a  sincere,  gentle,  and 
loving  heart.  Jane,  for  the  two  years  you  have  been 
with  me,  you  have  been  more  than  daughter  to  me ;  be 
one  in  reality.  My  son  loves  you,  Jane ;"  and  she  drew 
the  blushing  girl  to  her  bosom. 


The  next  summer  the  keeper  of  a  little  tavern,  upon 
the  Sebago,  was  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the 
arrival  of  a  plain,  elegant  carriage,  and  span  of  horses. 
The  villagers  stared  with  great  dihgeoce  after  a  very 
elegant  lady,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  who  might 
be  seen  on  every  fine  day,  angling  in  the  clear  waters 
of  the  beautiful  lake.  Conjecmre  was  upon  tip-toe, 
until  one,  more  keen-sighted  than  the  rest,  declared 
it  as  his  sober  opinion,  that  the  lady  was  no  other  than 
the  pretty  Jane  Bryant,  whose  fate  had  been  such  a 
mystery ;  his  penetration  could  be  explained  only  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  once  having  been  an  admirer  of 
the  unfortunate  giri. 

Mystification  was  now  at  an  end.  Jane  visited  the 
old  haunts  of  her  childhood  with  undiminished  zest,  and 
gathered  wild  flowers  in  the  very  spots  where  she  and 
her  lover  had  gathered  them  years  before ;  not  forgetting 
the  little  brook  where  occurred  the  tragedy  of  the  wobq 
shoe.  She  had  lost  nothing  of  her  early  simplicity,  her 
vivacity,  and  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  with  the 
refinements  of  polished  life ;  and  Jane  Bryant,  now  Mrs. 
Lewis,  was,  by  universal  acclaim,  pronounced  by  her 
former  associates,  a  "  perfect  lady." 


Satirk  is  never  relished  by  woman.  It  is  wholfy 
mascuUne,  and  the  counterpart  to  it  in  the  female  charac- 
ter, is  scandal.  Their  tender  sensibilities  cannot  endure 
the  idea  of  attacking  whole  sets  of  people  at  once,  so 
they  mercifully  select  particular  examples,  such  as  their 
next  neighbor  or  best  friend,  against  whom  to  dhnct 
their  eloquence. 
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Thx  poMage  firom  Yickslnirg  to  tbis  place  has  been 
unusually  long  and  tedious.  The  machinery  and  works 
of  the  boat  are  new,  and  not  having  been  ptoperly  made 
and  fitted  at  first,  are  constantly  getting  out  of  order. 
The  tvnr,  too,  is  very  high,  and  caities  down  a  great 
quantity  of  drift  wood,  which  often  gets  entangled  in  the 
wheels  and  breaks  the  paddles.  We  have  lost,  since 
leaving  Natchex,  fiill  six  hours  in  every  twenty-four,  in 
laying  to  the  bank,  making  repairs.  The  pilot  gene- 
rally manages  to  select  a  wood-yard  for  this  purpose,  so 
that  the  hands  are  turned  out  to  pile  the  guards  with 
wood,  while  the  engineers  are  tinkering  at  the  machi- 
neiy.  The  landing  of  a  steamboat,  even  on  the  vexge  of 
an  uninhabited  forest,  afibids  a  lively  scene.  The  ladies 
don  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  hasten  ashore  for  a  walk ; 
the  bacbelot^looking  passengers,  who  have  no  claim  to 
such  companions,  disperse  through  the  woods,  cutting 
twisted  canes,  gadiering  strange  looking  wild  flowers, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  a  hundred  ways.  The  deck 
passengers,  who  do  not  assist  in  wooding,  jump  ashore 
by  dosens,  some  with  bottles>-4f  the  landing  be  near  a 
groggery  or  cotter's  hut — to  get  them  replenished  with 
milk  or  whbkey ;  tibe  women-,  to  let  their  dirty  little  chil- 
dren roll  about,  after  their  long  confinement  on  board,  in 
groups  on  the  ground.  Some  of  the  men  select  a  level 
spot,  and  display  their  skill  at  the  rifle,  or  their  activity 
in  leaping.  At  one  time,  yesterday,  nearly  a  hundred 
men  had  gathered  and  formed  a  long  lane,  through  which 
the  leapers  ran  befiire  they  made  their  final  spring. 
There  was  much  sport— ^many  rough  jokes,  and  a  plenty 
of  coarse  merriment.  I  saw  one  supple-jointed  Tennes- 
seean,  as  agile  and  straight  as  an  Indian,  jump  twenty 
ieet  on  a  level.  The  steward  takes  this  time  to  go  on 
shore  to  buy  provisions,  and  returns  with  his  myrmidons, 
in  the  shape  of  half  a  dozen  dirty  cabin-boys,  laden  vrith 
squealing  pigs,  philosophic  gobblers,  and  patient  hens, 
which  are  duly  secured  in  coops  on  deck  to  await  their 
certain  doom.  I  remarked  that  those  passengers  who 
had  young  families,  had  to  purchase  milk  for  them  on 
shore.  It  is  not  customary  to  have  milk  on  the  table  of 
steamers,  although  it  is  eanly  obtained.  Passengers 
ftequently  purchase  it  for  their  own  use ;  and  I  have  seen, 
on  the  breakfiist  tables,  half  a  dozen  private  pitchers, 
and  once  was  amused  at  seeing  a  captain  very  compla- 
cently accept  the  ironical  ofier  of  the  pitcher  of  milk, 
tendered  him  by  a  passenger.  With  regard  to  having 
milk  upon  the  tea  and  breakfast  tables,  in  fiimishing  a 
greater  abundance  of  fresh  meat  for  dinner,  there  ii  in 
most  of  the  boats  abundant  room  for  improvement.  I 
have  dinedl  on  board  a  steamer,  which,  two  hours  before, 
had  stopped  at  a  landing-place,  where  turkeys,  ducks, 
chickens  and  pigs,  were  abundant  about  the  premises  of 
the  woodman, — yet,  our  table,  to  which  forty  gentlemen 


and  ladies  sat  down,  was  supplied  with  cmly  four  dishes 
of  meat,  viz :  a  piece  of  salt  pork  at  the  lower  end,  where 
the  clerii  did  the  honors ;  a  ham  before  the  captain ;  a 
piece  of  boiled  beef,  a  few  plates  beyond  the  clerk,  and 
another  piece  of  broiled  beef,  disguised  with  butter  and 
capers,  a  la  moutan.  Some  dried  apple  pies  followed, 
as  dessert.  Four  decanters,  two  of  Monongahela,  one 
of  gin,  and  one  of  Cogniac  brandy,  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals on  the  table ;  but,  either  from  the  badness  of  the 
liquors,  or  the  temperance  of  the  passengers,  these  were 
scarcely  touched.  Northerners  drink  most  at  the  table-* 
the  Western  people  most  at  bars.  Fifty  dollars  a  pas- 
sage was  asked  on  this  boat  from  New  Orleans  to  Lou2s> 
ville,  which  is  equivalent  to  six  dollars  per  day  for  boaid. 
Nuts  and  raisins,  apples,  and  cheese,  and  bread,  poorly 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  a  good  substantial  dinner. 
The  OhiobofUs — that  is,  those  which  run  between  Louis- 
ville and  Pittsburg — often  keep  better  tables.  The  best 
dinner  I  ever  sat  down  to,  on  any  kind  of  boat  or  vessel, 
was  on  a  canal-boat,  near  Pituburg,  last  fall.  It  out-did 
any  Thanksgiving  dinner  among  the  epicurean  New- 
Englanders.  There  were  two  roasted  turkeys,  a  roasted 
duck,  roasted  birds  and  chickens,  fricassee,  roast  beef 
and  lamb,  ham  and  roast  pig ;  pies  of  se>Tral  kinds,  pud- 
dings with  and  without  plums,  pyramids  and  pagodas  of 
butter,  tarts  and  syllabubs,  floating  island,  and  custard, 
with  almonds,  raisins,  and  fruit.  A  more  sumptuous 
getting  up  of  an  entertainment,  I  never  saw,  even  at  a 
Mississippi  wedding-supper.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  fared  thus  sumptuously  every  day.  We  had 
been,  the  three  previous  days,  winding  our  slow  way 
from  Philadelphia,  with  rather  mean  fare.  This  was 
our  last  meal  on  board ;  and  was  given,  no  doubt,  with 
the  aim,  that  if  wo  had  grumbled  the  former  part  of  the 
way,  at  our  ill  fare,  we  might  leave  the  boat  in  good 
humor,  our  anathemas  turned  into  blessings.  Nothing 
win  restore  good  humor  so  readily  as  a  good  dinner. 
The  canal  proprietors  show  that  they  understand  human 
nature. 

We  arrived  at  Helena  last  evening,  after  passing  tlw 
mouth  of  White  river  and  the  Arkansas.  At  the  moudi 
of  both  of  these  rivers  are  landing-places.  At  the  last 
place,  there  is  but  one  tavern,  one  store,  and  a  ware- 
house. This  is  a  place  of  some  business.  Gdvemment 
stores,  destined  for  the  Indian  nations,  are  stored  here,, 
by  the  Indian  agent.  Captain  Collins.  At  the  mouth  of 
White  river,  better  known  as  Montgomery's  Point,  there 
is  a  wretched  tavern,  where  they  charge  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  day  for  board ;  a  warehouse,  store,  grocery,  and 
one  or  two  other  buildings.  It  is  a  point  of  considerable 
trade.  These  places,  since  the  general  clearing  out  in 
Mississippi,  have  been  points  of  re-union  for  the  gam- 
blers. They  are  not,  however,  in  as  ill  odor  as  formerly. 
Helena,  about  ten  hours'  run  below  Memphis,  is  the 
largest  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from  Donald- 
sonville  to  New  Madrid,  eighty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  (a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles.)  It  is 
composed  of  one  street,  intersected  by  two  or  three 
short  ones :  its  appearance  firom  the  river  is  pleasant. 
In  the  rear  of  the  village  are  visible  arangeof  green  and 
wooded  hills,  which  are  the  only  neighborhood  of  any 
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Idnd  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Grdf 
of  Mexico  to  within  a  hundred  miles  or  more  of  St. 
Louis.  We  here  learned  that  a  rencontre  had  taken 
place  the  day  before,  between  two  citizens,  an  editor  and 
a  physician.  One  of  the  parties  assaulted  the  other  in 
his  office,  with  his  knife.  He  was,  however,  disarmed 
after  inflicting  one  wound,  and,  being  in  the  power  of  his 
antagonist,  was  dirked  and  cut  until  he  fell  lifeless.  He 
was  not  dead  when  we  arrired.  When  will  this  system 
of  pistoling,  dirking,  cutting  and  chopping,  cease  ?  The 
demon  of  bloodshed  and  private  murder  seems  to  stalk 
with  a  (earful  tread  throughout  this  region.  In  New 
(Means,  we  were  disgusted  with  the  tales  of  blood  and 
the  waste  of  human  life.  At  Natchez,  some  tale  of  a 
recent  fight  is  detailed  to  the  passing  traveller,  with  the 
cuirent  news  from  shore.  Opposite  Natchez,  Grrand  Gulf, 
and  Yicksburg,  the  duelling  grounds  are  pointed  oat, 
where,  almost  yearly,  human  life  is  poured  out  like  water. 
At  every  landing-place,  one*s  ears  are  shocked  by  some 
bloody  nariution,  of  citizen  armed  against  citizen,  friend 
against  friend.  The  citizens  of  Vicksburg  have  recently 
called  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  habit  of  carrying 
deadly  weapons.  Municipal  laws,  supported  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  have  been,  I  believe,  already  passed  there, 
in  relation  to  this  custom.  If  men  were  not  at  all  times 
armed,  they  would  not  bo  so  ready  to  inflict  injuries,  and 
resent  imaginary  insults.  It  is  now,  a  word,  and,  not  a 
blow,  but  the  flash  of  a  pistol,  or  the  thrust  of  a  knife. 
The  example  of  Vicksburg,  in  relation  to  carrying  arms 
upon  the  person,  was  proposed  to  bo  followed  in  Natchez. 
If  gentlemen  will  carry  arms,  let  them  carry  small 
swords  at  their  sides,  at  once. 

I  have  just  returned  firom  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Mem- 
phis, which,  like  Natchez,  is  built  on  the  level  summit  of 
a  blufi*.  The  ascent  to  the  town  is  very  precipitate.  The 
face  of  the  cliffs  approaches  so  near  the  river,  that  there 
is  no  landing-place,  except  a  narrow  path,  which  has 
been  excavated  at  their  base.  There  is  no  bar  or  beach 
here  to  form  a  foundation  for  a  lower  town,  as  at  Nat- 
chez, the  river  sweeping  strong  and  deep  past  the  very 
foot  of  the  bluflf,  which  overhangs  the  steamers  in  vast 
fragmenu,  which  are  held  only  by  a  few  roots,  and 
appear  as  if  about  to  descend,  like  an  avalanche,  upon 
the  boats  beneath.  Two  dilajridated  steamboats,  altered 
by  the  carpenters,  making  tolerable  stores,  moored  at 
the  shore,  are  the  only  buildings  there.  These  are  occu- 
pied as  groceries,  fruit  and  cake  shops,  and  markets  for 
boats,  and  serve  all  the  purpose  of  half  a  dozen  stores. 
Alongside  of  these  floating  stores  the  steamboats  stop,  as 
if  to  a  pier.  The  landing  u  half  a  mile  below  the  town, 
but  when  Memphis  was  first  settled,  a  broad,  flat  bottom 
stretched  beneath  the  bluff  immediately  opposite  the 
town.  The  coiutantly  changing  river  has  now  left  no 
traces  of  this,  and  the  landing-place  has  been  gradually 
moving  south,  and  is  likely  soon  to  disappear  entirely, 
leaving  the  town  wholly  inaccessible  from  the  river.  The 
situation  of  Memphis  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  is  veiy 
•imilar  to  Natchez  and  its  yicinity.  The  views,  up  and 
down  the  river,  are  very  much  alike  at  both  places; 
vltfaongfa  that  up  the  river,  from  Memphis,  is  finer  and 


more  extensive  than  that  in  the  same  direction  finom  Nat- 
chez. The  Natchez  bluff,  however,  is  three  times  higher 
than  this,  and  infinitely  more  grand  and  romantic.  After 
effecting  the  short,  steep  asoent  from  the  river,  we  came 
to  a  nearly  level  common,  which  we  crossed  to  the  village, 
neariy  half  a  mile  distant,  and  entered  tho  Bluff,  or 
Front  street,  whose  stores  all  fronted  the  river.  They 
appeared  to  be  well  filled  with  goods,  and  considerable 
business  was  doing  in  tho  street.  The  town  rejoices,  if 
the  signs  speak  truly,  in  many  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
editors.  Beskles  the  main  street,  there  is  a  second  street 
parallel  with  it,  a  square  beck.  Those  two  atraets  are 
intersected  by  half  a  dozen  others.  Some  parts  of  the 
town  are  composed  of  streeto  compactly  built,  but  the 
dwelling-bouses  are  generally  few  and  far  between.  We 
went  into  an  editor's  office,  (which  was  a  table  in  the 
printing  office,)  where  we  found  the  editor  directing  hie 
papers  to  his  subscribers,  for  it  was  poblicatioii-day.  I 
exchanged  a  "  bit"  for  one  of  them,  and,  desoending  the 
stairs,  gained  the  street,  where  I  saw  a  heane,  made  of 
timber,  the  clumsiest,  heaviest,  moat  uncouth  cooveyaBce 
that  ever  man  rode  to  his  last  home  upon.  Tommy 
Trotter  consoled  himself  with  the  prospect  of  riding  in  a 
carriage  to  his  grave,  if  he  never  rode  in  one  while 
living ;  but  Tommy  would  rather  walk  to  hb  own  barial« 
as  he  had  walked  all  his  life,  than  oooomit  himself  to  the 
hearse  in  question.  I  like  to  see  a  neat  hearse  and 
funeral  paraphernalia ;  it  speaks  well  for  any  village, 
and  shows  that  the  citizens  entertain  that  respect  for  the 
dead,  which  forms  a  part  of  our  better  pngudicos.  The 
hearse  was  drawn  up  before  an  office,  around  which 
several  negroes  and  boys  were  assembled.  I  stopped, 
and  looked  in  through  the  open  door.  A  corpse  was 
stretched  upon  a  bed,  a  coffin  was  beside  it  on  a  chair, 
and  three  or  four  men  were  placing  white  linen  in  it,  the 
edges  elaborately  scolloped,  like  paper  cut  foncifully  with 
scissors.  No  females  were  present.  The  corpse  was 
wrapped  in  a  winding  sheet,  which  was  scolloped  around 
the  cuff,  and  white  gloves  were  drawn  on  the  hands, 
which  crossed  over  the  breast.  He  was  a  young  man, 
and  had  evidently,  from  the  fullness  of  his  face,  died 
before  the  disease  could  waste  him.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  been  shot  by  a  prostitute,  in  some  hasty  broil, 
which  he  sought  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  died  last  ni^t. 
The  exasperated  citizens,  it  appears,  immediately  cut 
the  woman's  house  to  the  ground,  and  the  magistrate  not 
being  able  to  commit  her,  she  was  driven  from  the  town. 
I  trust,  this  is  the  last  scene  of  bloodshed  that  I  shall  have 
to  record.  The  conduct  of  the  Memj^ians,  in  dismissing 
the  assassin,  without  any  extrajudicial  proceedings,  was 
praiseworthy.  There  are  two,  I  believe  three,  newa- 
piqpers  published  here,  and  the  place  is  thriving ;  but  the 
inconvenience  of  its  landing-place  is  an  insuperable  bar 
to  itt  veiy  rapid  growth.  The  general  aspect  of  d»  tows, 
the  appearance  of  its  dwellings,  and  character  of  itt 
citizens,  differ  little  fixnn  that  of  other  towns  and  land- 
ings we  have  passed  lower  down  the  river.  There  is  a 
characteristic  Ukeaess  in  all  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  lower  Ohio.  Above  liooisville,  they  appear  moie 
like  Pennsylvania  and  I^iew-England  towns.  Our  boat 
is  now  moving.    I  will  write  again  finom  Randolph. 
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•<  Hb  thai  nto  than 
In  biB  calm  f  k»ryt  will  forgive  the  love 
Bit  ereaturea  bear  each  other,  e'eo  if  blent 
WithavaimworaUp."— -MK«.  hbmams. 


« 


**  Abovt  ten  yean  ago,"  said  my  friend,  Mrs 
my  pfaydidans  having:  recommended  a  long  aea-Yoyage 
as  die  most  probable  em9  for  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  my 
bosband,  who  was  tlien  engaged  in  mercantile  pursaits, 
fitted  up  a  shtp  which  he  was  about  freighting  for  Cal- 
mtim,  and  lesolTod  to  accompany  me  to  India.  If  I 
were  to  relate  all  my  impresdoos  during  my  absenee,  I 
Baight  fill  a  volume,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  narrar 
ting  a  single  incident  which  occurred  on  our  return,  and 
which  has  impressed  itself  on  my  memoiy  too  deeply  to 
he  efiaoed  by  the  finger  of  time.  When  we  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  my  bealtbMras  quite  restored,  and  we  there- 
Ibro  made  but  Httle  delay  there,  as  I  was  anidous  to 
return  to  my  mother,  whose  adTanced  age  had  forbid- 
den  her  to  become  my  companion.  My  husband  soon 
disposed  of  the  valuable  cargo  he  had  brought  out,  and  a 
homewaid  freight  having  been  procured,  we  prepared  to 
leave  Calcutta.  The  day  before  the  ship  was  to  sail,  a 
gentleman,  who  announced  himself  as  an  American  mia- 
aionaiy,  waited  upon  Bir.  B.,  vrith  a  request  that  a  pas* 
sage  might  be  afforded  to  his  wife  and  child.  As  the 
cabin  was  not  large,  and  had  been  appropriated  solely  to 
my  use,  my  husband  hesitated  to  reply  till  I  should  have 
been  consulted,  and  therafine  requested  the  gentleman  to 
call  at  our  abode  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
of  the  application,  however,  I  begged  that  they  might  be 
informed  of  my  willingness  to  accommodate  them,  and  I 
felt  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  having 
a  female  companion  during  our  long  and  tedious  voyage. 
**  Early  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  called  on  me 
vrith  his  wife,  to  express  their  thanks.  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  vrith  the  great  contrast  that  existed  between  the 
two.  The  naissionaiy  eras  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  of  some 
lifky  years  of  age,  with  a  coontenanoe  as  inflexible  as  if 
moulded  in  iron;  his  hair  was  quite  white,  but  thick  and 
wiry,  bristling  up  firom  his  deqrfy-fmwmed  fixehead  as 
if  to  contrast  still  more  strongly  vrith  his  bromed  com- 
plexion. His  manners  were  cold  and  stem,  and  when  I 
looked  on  him  I  was  involuntarily  reminded  of  one  of  the 
blasted  pine  trees  *  wrecks  of  a  single  winter,'  which 
sometimes  rear  their  blighted  heads  amid  the  bright 
sceaeiy  of  oar  beautiful  country.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
most  delicate  women,  ia  appearance,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Her  age  seemed  not  to  exceed  twenty  yean; 
indeed,  her  diminutive  figure  and  innocent  countenance, 
naade  her  seem  even  younger.  Her  manner  was  charao- 
teriaed  by  timid  gentleness,  and  I  soon  saw  that  she 
looked  up  to  her  husband  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  almost 
approaching  to  fear.  His  BKide  of  addressing  her  was 
cold,  almost  rode,  and  her  submissive  meekness  seemed 
quite  unnoticed,  certainly  unappreciated.  Our  interview 
was  not  a  long  one,  and  when  we  parted,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  how  the  sur&ce  could  ever  appear  so 


indurate  where  the  genial  vrannth  of  gospel  truth  had 
penetrated  the  soil  of  the  heart. 

**  The  next  morning  I  was  early  on  board  the  ship,, 
and  we  only  waited  the  arrival  of  our  new  passeqgen  to 
set  sail.  They  came  at  length,  hurrying  with  them  a 
pale  but  brightreyed  child,  about  four  yean  of  age.  The 
missionary  silently  superintended  the  little  arrangements 
neeessary  to  their  comfort,  and,  to  my  vratchful  eye» 
seemed  anxiously  striving  to  preserre  the  stoicism  which 
he,  perhaps,  deemed  a  duty.  He  scarcely  approached 
his  weeping  wife,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  return  to 
the  shore  without  exchanging  a  syllable  with  her,  when 
she  suddenly  sprang  forward  as  if  to  throw  herself  on 
his  bosom.  Whether  her  habitual  awe  overcame  her,  I 
know  not,  but,  before  she  reached  his  arms,  she  fell  at 
his  feet  on  the  deck.  The  frame  of  the  strong  man  shook 
with  suppressed  emotion  as  he  bent  and  raised  her  to  his 
breast.  '  God  blOfes  you,  Ellen,*  said  he,  *  God  bless 
you,  and  may  He  foigive  me  this  bitter  regret !'  She 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered 
expression,  as  if  she  doubted  whether  she  undentood 
him,  but  the  moment  of  softness  passed  away :  he  looped 
lus  clasp  of  her  slender  form,  and  scarcely  touching  his 
lips  to  her  forehead,  turned  towards  his  child.  A  second 
time  I  saw  an  indefinable  expression  of  mingled  anguish 
and  remorse  pass  over  his  face,  as  if  he  reproached  him- 
self for  the  strength  of  his  own  affections,  but  the  love  of 
the  father  overcame  him,  and  bending  on  one  knee  beside 
the  child,  he  buried  his  face  in  her  bright  curls,  and  wept 
like  an  infant.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see  that  iron 
frame  shaken  with  sobs,  and  that  stem  ooimtenance 
bowed  before  the  weakness  of  a  babe.  A  few  brief 
moments  passed,  and  ere  the  spectaton  of  the  scene 
could  dash  the  tear^bops  from  their  eyes,  the  mission*. 
ty*s  boat  was  cutting  the  waves  towards  the  shore.  He 
never  turned  his  head  towards  the  ship,  and  though  we 
could  observe  the  oar»'men  directing  his  attention  to  our 
waving  handkerchiefs,  he  remained  immoveable. 

"  For  se%'eral  days  Mn.  Wanender  remained  in  her 
berth,  too  ill  and  too  much  depressed  in  spirits  to  be  ear 
companion.  But  her  little  girl,  delighted  with  the  novelty 
of  her  situation,  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  her  mother's 
illness.  She  soon  crept  to  my  side,  and  I  welcomed  her 
with  su£BcieDt  warmth  to  induce  her  to  repeat  her  visits 
so  that  by  the  time  Mn.  Wanender  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  cabin,  I  had  already  secured  a  &st  firiend  in 
the  little  Lydia.  She  was  a  child  of  vexy  lovely  character. 
Ardent  and  impetuous  in  all  her  feelings,  she  had  the 
affectionate  diqxMiition  which  always  belongs  to  such  a 
temperament.  To  hanh  reproof,  she  was  unmoveahly 
haughty  and  inflexible,  but  to  kind  remonstrance,  she 
was  as  yielding  and  submissive  as  a  lamb.  Possessed 
of  great  intelligence  and  extreme  personal  beauty,  she 
soon  became  a  general  fiivorite.  Every  one  in  the  ship 
loved  her,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  notice  the  sofbened 
voice  and  merry  smile  with  which  the  rudest  sailor  would 
take  her  on  his  knee  and  toll  her  a  droll  stoxy,  or  sing 
her  a  nautical  balhid.  She  had  a  remarkably  happy 
temper ;  nothing  seemed  to  finet  her ;  life  was  perpetual 
summer  to  her,  because  her  sunshine  was  the  roflectioo 
of  a  pure  and  happy  spirit. 
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"  Mn.  Warronder  was,  as  I  soon  found,  seriously  ill. 
Her  cou^h  was  very  severe,  and  my  own  opinion  was, 
.that  consumption  had  already  marked  her  for  the  grave. 
I  was  too  much  interested  in  her  to  remain  long  a  stran- 
ger, and  her  gentle  nature  soon  acknowledged  the  claims 
of  kindness.  She  was  one  of  those  timid  creatures  who 
constantly  require  a  support.  She  seemed  to  want  some 
firmer  character  on  which  to  depend;  some  one  who 
might  draw  forth  her  confidence,  and  repay  it  with  sym- 
pathy. Had  she  been  called  to  mingle  much  in  society, 
this  very  peculiarity  might  have  made  her  indiscreet,  but 
in  her  present  circumstances,  it  only  added  to  the  grace- 
ful tenderness  of  her  manner.  It  was  not  long  before  she 
confided  to  me  her  simple  story.  Many  of  the  details, 
however,  which  enabled  me  fully  to  comprehend  her  his- 
tory, I  learned  in  after  times,  from  a  member  of  her  own 
family.  These  I  shall  combine  in  one  connected  sketch, 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  understand  at  once  that  which  it 
cost  pie  many  weeks  to  decipher. 

"  Ellen  Talbot  was  the  daughter  of  one  who  was  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  missionary  cause.  He  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  regret  that  his  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  cause  had  come  so  late  in  life  that  his 
duties  as  a  husband  and  father  forbade  him  to  take  up 
the  Cross  and  travel  into  the  wastes  of  Heathen  darkness. 
From  her  earliest  childhood,  Ellen  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  her  father  avow  his  determination  to  educate  his 
sons  for  missionaries,  and  his  daughters  for  wives  to  such 
heralds  of  the  gospel.  She  had  learned  to  think  that 
such  was  her  vocation,  long  before  girls  usually  form 
plans  for  futurity,  and  the  romance  which  belongs  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  character  of  every  woman, 
in  her,  assumed  the  flattering  guise  of  self-devotedness. 
Her  piety  was  sincere,  her  faith  undoubting,  but  she 
gave  herself  up  to  a  life  of  hardship  with  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  which,  in  other  lands,  induces  the  followers  of 
another  creed  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  cloister. 
Hers  was  not  a  clear  conviction  of  duty,  such  as  should 
alone  influence  the  missionary  to  set  himself  to  his  great 
task.  It  was  a  fervid  dream  of  romantic  self-devotion ; 
a  girlish  zeal  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  advan- 
tages. 

"  For  be  it  from  me  to  rebuke  the  pious  fervor  of  the 
missionary.  The  woman  who,  strong  in  the  conviction 
of  duty,  and  relying  on  the  promise  that,  '  as  her  day  is, 
so  shall  her  strength  be,'  abandons  the  refinements  of 
civilized  socie^  and  the  endearments  of  home,  to  trav- 
erse the  desert  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  indeed  a  '  light 
set  on  a  hill  which  cannot  be  hid.'  If  ever  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  to  be  gathered  into  one  fold — if  ever  the 
islands  of  the  far  seas  are  to  sing  the  praises  of  Redeem- 
ing love,  it  will  be  through  the  influence  of  the  weaker 
no  less  than  the  harder  sex.  The  arm  of  man  may 
wield  the  lightnings  of  gospel  truth-^the  tongue  of  man 
utter  the  thunders  of  gospel  eloquence,  but  it  is  the  hand 
of  woman  which  must  drop  the  manna  of  Christian 
charity  over  the  trackless  wilderness  of  Heathenism. 
Yet  she  must  not  be  led  forward  by  the  ignis  &tuus  of  a 
romantic  temper  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  engendered  by  the 
vapors  of  a  heated  imagination.  She  must  be  urged  to 
her  high  task  by  a  clear  sense  of  duty— Religion  must  be 


the  cloud  by  day,  and  die  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to  guide 
her  steps — she  must  have  fortitude  to  sufier,  as  well  as 
energy  to  act,  and  above  all,  her  dependence  must  be  not 
upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  upon  the  God  of  her  &thers, 
whose  work  she  has  undertaken  to  do. 

"  Such  was  not  the  case  with  Ellen  Talbot.  Sincere, 
but  misjudging,  her  home  seemed  to  her  quite  too  limited 
a  sphere,  and  measuring  her  duties  rather  by  her  zeal 
than  her  capacities,  she  forgot  that  God  never  placed 
mortals  in  a  field  so  narrow  that  it  may  not  be  sown  with 
good  seed  and  give  back  a  rich  harvest. 

**  She  was  about  sixteen  when  she  first  met  with  Mr. 
Wanender.  Her  father's  well-known  piety  rendered 
his  house  a  fiivorite  resort  for  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions, especially  those  engaged  in  missions,  and  amcwg 
others,  Mr.  Worrender  come  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
him,  previous  to  departing  for  India.  He  was  a  widower, 
of  perhaps  for^-five  years  of  age,  cold,  stately,  .even 
stem  in  his  manner,  and  ascetic  in  all  his  habits.  He 
^vas  well  aware  of  the  need  of  woiaan's  gentle  ministry 
to  aid  him  in  his  toilsome  task,  and  Ellen's  seal  in  the 
cause,  her  gentleness  of  deportment,  and  her  extreme 
youth,  which  he  deemed  would  enable  her  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  country  with  great  fociHty,  were  his  in- 
ducements to  select  her.  Of  mere  earthly  affection  he  did 
not  dream.  His  heart,  like  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  hod 
hardened  over  the  ashes  of  his  early  love,  and  no  second 
city  of  the  affections  could  ever  now  arise  upon  the  indo- 
rotod  soil. 

**  In  youth,  he  had  possessed  very  strong  passions,  and 
his  whole  life  had  been  a  strugglo  between  right  and 
wrong.  At  an  early  age  he  had  formed  an  attachment 
to  a  lady  several  years  his  senior,  and  this  passion  soon 
swallowed  op  all  the  rest.  Yet,  even  the  sweetest  founts 
of  tenderness  became,  in  his  bosom,  like  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah.  The  object  of  his  affection,  a  high-minded, 
noble-hearted  woman,  had  sacrificed  all  her  worldly  pro»> 
pects  to  wed  the  humble  missionary,  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  repay  her  for  such  love,  he  gave  his  heart  up  to  the 
most  idolatrous  worship  of  her.  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me,'  was  the  awful  command  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  fearfully  was  the  denunciation  against 
idolatry  brought  home  to  the  unhappy  man.  After  eight 
years  c£  wedded  happiness,  and  partially  successful 
labors  among  the  western  Indians,  he  one  day  returned 
from  a  visit  of  duty  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  only 
to  find  his  log  cabin  a  he^  of  ruins,  and  to  rake  from  its 
smouldering  ashes  the  bones  of  his  wife  and  little  ones. 
A  brother  missionary  had  accompanied  him  on  fau  return, 
and  through  his  care,  Mr.  Wanender  was  brought  back 
to  civilised  life,  but  many  months  elapsed  after  this 
dreadful  calamity,  ere  his  mind  recovened  its  healthy  tone. 
When  he  le-appeared  to  resume  his  missionary  labors, 
every  one  noticed  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
him.  From  an  ardent,  impetuous,  affecCknate  pleader 
with  souls,  ho  had  now  become  cold  in  manner,  rigid  in 
principle,  severe  in  admonition,  and  apparently,  unmoved 
by  the  ordinary  affections  of  humanity. 

**  Such  was  the  husband  of  the  timid,  sensitive  giri, 
who  had  lived  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  kindness,  and  who 
was  now  to  wither  like  a  delicate  exotic  transplanted  to 
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A  winoy  eUind.  It  is  «tnuige  to  observd  hovr  difieront 
are  the  results  which  a  vivi^ng  sense  of  religion  pro- 
iluces  in  differeat  hearts.  If  I  might  compare  the  inter- 
•al  with  the  external  worid,  I  should  say  it  is  like  a 
tropical  ttUf  in  some  places  softening  the  soil  and  bring- 
ing forth  frvit  and  flowers  in  rich  provision,  while  in 
ethers^  it  hardens  the  rock  even  while  it  is  maturing  the 
rich  gems  which  lie  within  earth's  bosom.  Ellen's  reli- 
gion was  one  of  love,  her  husband*s  seemed  more  aUicd 
to  fear.  To  her,  the  enjoyment  of  God's  giAs  seemed 
an  acceptable  homage  to  His  bounty — to  her  husband,  it 
seemed  a  species  of  saciilege.  In  her  innocent  gladness 
of  temper,  she  looked  upon  this  world  as  a  scene  of  pro- 
bation, where  earth's  pleasures  were  to  be  proved  no  less 
than  its  sufferings— while  he  regarded  it  a  place  cursed 
for  the  disobedience  of  man,  whose  delights  were  as  so 
many  poisonous  plants,  deadly  to  the  soul.  The  tendei"- 
ness  which  he  felt  growing  up  in  his  heart  towards  his 
wife  and  daughter,  startled  him  from  his  fancied  security 
against  earthly  enjoyments,  and  he  spent  many  an  hour 
restling  with  the  new  temptation  which  he  felt  to  be 
assailing  him,  lest  the  curse  of  idolatiy  should  again 
wither  his  gourd. 

**  Mr.  Warrender  had  met  with  all  ^e  success  which 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  field  of  his 
labors  required  careiul  and  diligent  culture,  while  he  too 
often  found  the  tares  springing  up  to  choke  the  good  seed. 
His  wife  ministered  to  the  bodily  necessities  of  the  suf- 
fering and  destitute,  but  her  courage  failed,  and  the  spirit 
of  self-distrust  and  doubt  took  possession  of  her  when 
she  sought  to  enlighten  their  benighted  minds.  She  was 
a  kind,  tender  and  loving  woman,  but  she  lacked  the 
•tnmg  inteUect,  the  mond  courage,  and  the  firm  fiuth  of 
the  missionary.  The  consciousness  that  she  had  ovoi> 
rated  her  powers — ^tbe  thought  that  she  was  occupying  a 
place  which  others  might  fill  far  more  worthily,  and  the 
fntal  want  of  sympathy  or  support  in  her  husband,  all 
oontributed  to  depress  her  spirits  and  undermine  her 
bealdi.  All  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  centred 
ia  her  child,  and  when  that  dariing  little  one  b^;an  to 
droop  beneath  the  sultxy  clime,  the  mother's  terrors  over- 
powered all  other  feelings.  She  knew  that  she  had  not 
the  faith  which  supported  the  high-hearted  Mrs.  Judson, 
when,  after  laying  her  only  child  in  its  solitary  grave,  she 
uttered  those  sublime  and  thrilling  words,  '  God  grant 
^hat  the  sacrifice  may  not  have  been  made  in  vain.' 
How  many  a  heart  has  responded  to  those  words  when 
in  sorrow  and  bereavement  it  pondered  over  the  remem- 
brance of  the  lovely  and  the  lost. 

**  While  we  were  yet  in  the  vtrarm  latitudes,  we  were 
becalmed  for  nearly  a  week.  The  sky  was  like  burnished 
copper,  and  the  sea  Hke  molten  brass.  Not  a  broezo 
stirred,  not  a  ripple  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters ; 
all  was  one  breathless  calm.  We  dared  not  venture  on 
deck  during  the  day,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  abso- 
lutely scorching,  and  when  night  came  on,  the  langor 
and  oppression  which  we  suffered,  scarcely  allowed  us  to 
benefit  by  its  freshness.  Oqe  day,  little  Lydia,  who  felt 
the  restraint  of  eonfhienient  to  the  cabin  more  than  any 
of  us,  contrived  to  slip  away  from  us  unperceived.  Her 
mother,  who  was  lying  in  her  berth,  exhausted  ^"ith  the 
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intense  heat,  supposed  the  child  was  with  me,  and  I 
thought  she  was  asleep  beside  her  mother.  She  was 
absent  perhaps  an  hour,  when  the  mate  entered  the  cabin 
bearing  her  in  his  arms.  She  had  stole  upon  deck,  and 
after  vainly  endeavoring  to  rouse  Cato,  the  dog,  to  a 
game  of  romp,  had  lain  down  beside  him  and  dropped 
asleep.  She  had  not  been  long  there  when  she  was  dis^ 
covered ;  but  she  had  slept  beneath  that  burning  sun,  and 
her  flushed  cheek  showed  its  fearful  power. 

**  From  that  hour  the  sweet  child  never  held  up  her 
head.  She  had  received  what  the  sailors  call  a  sun- 
stroke. For  a  long  time  her  mother  scorned  unable  to 
realize  the  extent  of  her  danger,  though  she  sat  beside 
her,  moistening  her  parched  Ups  and  listening  to  her  in- 
coherent muiinuring.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  m<^ 
ment  when  she  was  first  made  aware  of  the  threatened 
blow.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  look  of  wild  despair^-' 
her  cry  of  agony,  and  the  sudden  bending  of  her  knee 
while  she  uttered  a  brief  but  solenm  prayer.  From  that 
moment  she  relinquished  all  hope,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance calm  but  ever  stained  with  tears,  she  bent  over 
the  fiur  creature's  couch.  *  I  will  not  murmur,  but  I 
may  surely  weep,'  she  replied,  to  my  attempts  at  conso- 
lation. 

**  For  three  days  the  little  girl  lay  almost  insensible ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  she  awoke  to  perfect  con-    ' 
sciousness ;  a  prelude,  as  I  knew  too  well,  of  combg ' .': 
death.      'Mother,  why  do  you  cry?'  said  she,  as  she 
looked  up  into  her  face. 

'  Because  I  fear  you  are  going  to  leave  me,  darling/ 
said  the  mother,  sujipressing  her  emotion. 

'  I  would  cry,  too,  if  you  were  to  leave  me,  mother,' 
said  the  child. 

'  But,  dearest,'  said  Mrs.  Warrender,  *  if  you  leav* 
me  you  will  go  to  Heaven,'  and  she  said  this  to  discover 
whether  she  was  aware  of  her  situation. 

'  I  know  it,  mother,  but  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.' 

<  Surely  you  are  not  afraid  to  go  to  that  beautifttl 
place,  my  sweet  Lydia.' 

*  No,  dear  mother,  not  afraid,  but  I  shall  want  you  in 
Heaven  with  me,'  was  the  reply  of  the  dying  cluld. 

"  Mrs.  Warrender  looked  towards  me  with  an  expres- 
sion I  shall  never  forget,  then  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the 
fair  child's  brow,  and  motioning  me  to  take  her  place  by 
the  bed-side,  she  rose  and  left  us  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  she  returned  she  was  calm,  but  a  deadly  palor  had 
settled  upon  her  iaee  which  never  again  left  it.  Two 
hours  after  the  child  had  uttered  those  few  words^o  thril- 
ling to  a  mother's  heart,  her  pure  spirit  had  departed. 

"  Mrs.  Wanender's  physkal  atrength  was  unequal  to 
the  fearful  struggle  of  feeling.  She  was  conveyed  to  bed 
insensible,  and  a  succession  of  fiunting^fits  seemed  to 
threaten  the  most  alarming  results.  But  towards  evening 
she  recovered  sufiknently  to  rise,  and  taking  her  seat 
beside  the  body,  never  again  left  it  till  the  last  sad  ofiicea 
were  performed.  The  intense  heat  of  the  weather  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  bury  the  dead  as  eariy  as  possible 
on  the  following  morning.  Attired  in  one  of  her  little 
night-dresses,  with  a  simple  cap  only  half  concealing  her 
bright  curls,  Lydia  looked  as  if  she  had  only  lain  down  to 
sleep.    Never,  never  did  death  wear  a  lovelier  tspecu 
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But  wheo  we  luisembled  on  deck  just  before  eunriie,  the 
boMitiful  child  lay  in  her  coarse  shroud,  and  her  sweet 
fiice  no  longer  visible  to  our  nxmmful  gaze. 

*'  I  will  not  describe  to  you  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral 
at  tea.  You  have  heard  its  details  often  before  now, 
and  this  diflTered  from  others  only  in  the  pecnliar  interest 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  little  creature  who  now 
lay  stiff  and  cold  before  us.  The  mother  leaned  upon 
me  while  my  husband  read  the  beautifiil  service  for  the 
dead ;  her  gase  was  fixed  upon  the  body  as  if  her  eyes 
eould  pierce  the  rude  envelope  which  concealed  her  trea- 
sure fixim  bar  view.  But  when  the  sailors,  bi-ushing  a 
tear  from  their  rough  cheeks,  raised  the  grating,  every 
heart  sank  as  the  sudden  plash  of  the  water  struck  upon 
the  ear;  and  the  wretched  mother,  uttering  a  piercing 
ciy,  sunk  upon  her  knees.  We  bore  her  to  her  berth, 
and  she  never  again  quitted  it  till  we  arrived  at  New- 
York.  A  breeze  sprang  up  about  an  hour  after  the  child's 
body  had  been  consigned  to  the  pitiless  waters,  and  we 
were  spared  the  pain  of  feeling  ourselves  moored  above 
the  grave. 

"  My  whole  time  was  now  devoted  to  the  suffering 
mother.  She  was  evidently  sinking  fast,  and  I  could 
not  help  attributing  her  resignation  to  her  consciousness 
of  the  approach  of  death.  I  once  spoke  to  her  of  it,  and 
her  reply  was  very  impressive : — *  When  I  first  learned 
my  child's  danger,  I  prayed,  tliat  if  it  were  consistent 
with  the  will  of  Providence,  she  might  be  spared  to  me. 
When  I  found  that  Grod  had  decreed  my  darling  should 
be  taken  from  me,  I  made  a  solemn  contract,  in  my  own 
heart,  that  if  she  were  saved  from  the  physical  bitterness 
of  death,  I  would  never  murmur,  however  I  might 
weep.  She  died  as  gently  as  a  rose  falls  from  its  stem, 
and  I  dare  not  fail  in  my  promise  to  my  Maker.  He 
has  meraifully  given  me  strength,  by  affording  me  the 
hope  of  soon  rejoining  her  in  Heaven.  Her  last  words 
are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  cannot  help 
mingling  earthly  feelings  with  my  aspirations  after  a 
better  world.  I  picture  to  myself  her  little  hands  ex- 
tended to  clasp  the  mother,  who  $o  long  delays  to  meet 
her,  and  the  hour  of  death  will  be  to  me  more  welcome 
than  the  hour  diat  gave  her  birth.' 

**  It  was  a  strange,  but  beautiful  fancy,  which  thus  led 
the  modier  to  feel  that  she  held  communion  in  thought 
with  her  lost  darling.  It  may  be,  that  some  will  censure 
this  blending  of  earthly  afections  with  heavenly  hopes ; 
but  she  who  has  ever  wept  above  the  bier  of  a  beloved 
one,  will  hav«  charity  for  this  woakness.  If  there  be 
any  thing  which  can  make  the  hope  of  Heaven  dear  to 
the  wofldly-minded,  it  is  the  belief  that  it  is  peopled  by 
the  heart's  lost  treasures.  The  vanity  of  self-know- 
ledge  the  pride  of  life— the  pomps  of  the  worid— may 
all  woric  together  to  make  us  indifferent,  in  the  heyday 
of  life,  to  the  vigue  ideas  of  a  Heaven  of  bliss,  but  let  the 
affisetions  be  once  fiutened  there,  as  to  the  abode  of  a 
God  of  Love,  and  the  home  of  our  dearest  objects  of  ten- 
demessy  and  it  becomes  the  haven  of  our  eveiy  hope. 

"  MTlien  the  ship  arrived  at  New-York,  Mrs.  Warren- 
der  was  too  ill  to  reach  her  father's  house,  which  was 
•boat  two  miles  distant  from  the  city.  She  was  removed 
tfoonr  houie,  whiefa  had  been  lor  several  weeks  prepared 


for  our  reception ;  and  there,  surrounded  by  her  findly, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  her  siek  bed,  she  spent  the 
few  remaining  days  of  her  life.  She  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  in  her  native  village.  '  My  motlier  liea 
there,'  said  she,  *  and  methinks  I  shouki  like  to  rest 
beneath  the  same  sod.'  Tears  came  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke,  and  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  the  moaning 
waves  where  her  daughter's  little  form  reposed. 

"  In  the  little  churchyard  of  N ,  is  a  modest  tomb 

of  white  marble,  bearing  the  name  of  *  Ellen  Wanvoder, 
aged  21  years;'  and  the  moss-pinks,  which  her  own 
liands  planted  on  her  mother's  grave,  an  fast  spreading 
themselves  over  her  own." 

Brooklyn,  L.  L 


Original. 
L  Y  D  I  A  . 
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Trb  following  bemntiAil  lines  were  fuc gested  by  Che  death  of 
Miss  Lfdia  Biddlt  Oates,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Willisss 
Giitet  of  the  Army,  who  died  at  Fort  Columhus,  Governor's 
Isbuid,  in  Msrch  last,  aged  19, 

I  SAW  her  mother's  eye  of  love  as  gently  on  her  rest. 
As  falls  the  light  of  evening's  sun  upon  a  lily's  breast ; 
And  the  daughter  to  her  mother  raised  her  calm  and  loving  eye. 
As  a  lake,  among  Its  sheltering  hills,  looks  upward  to  the  sky. 

I've  seen  a  swelling  rose-bud  hang  upon  its  parent  stem. 
Just  opening  to  the  light,  and  graced  with  many  a  dewy  gem. 
And  ere  that  bud  had  spread  its  leaves  and  thrown  its  ft-agranco 

round, 
I've  seen  it  perish  en  its  stem,  and  drop  apoa  tk^groond. 


So,  in  her  yet  unfolding  bloom,  hath  Lydia  felt  the  blast : — 
A  worm  unseen  hath  done  its  work-<-to  earth  the  bud  is  cast: 
And  oa<her  lowly  restiag-plaee,  as,  on  the  rose-bad's  bed. 
Drops  from  the  parent  tree  are  showeredt  her  pafontfs  Issrs 


And  other  eyes  there  are  that  loved  upon  that  bud  to  rest. 
There's  one  who  k>ag  had  hoped  to  wsar  the  rose  apoa  his 

breast! 
Who'd  watched  and  waited  lovingly  till  it  wasfhlly  bk>wn, 
And  who  had  e'en  put  forth  his  band  to  pluck  it  for  his  own. 

A  stroager  hand  than  Us  that  flower  hath  gathered  fhaoi  its  trsa  { 

And  borne  it  hesee,  ia  paradise  to  bloom  immortally ! 

And  all  that  breathe  the  ftagrance  there,  that  iu  young  leavos 

exhale. 
It  shall  remind  of  Sharon's  rose— the  Illy  of  the  vale. 

The  soldier-father  have  I  seen  suppress  a  struggling  sigh. 
And  a  tear,  whene'er  he  spoke  of  her  stood  trembling  in  his 

eye: — 
No  other  daughter  in  his  bosom  ere  had  al^t,  a  child. 
No  other  daughter  on  his  knee  had  ever  sat  and  ssaiM. 

And  he  was  far  away  from  her,  but  fbr  her  had  his  ftars. 

And  aazioua  thoughts  upon  his  brow  had  left  the  stamp  of 

years  t 
And  now  the  grave  hath,  from  his  hand,  removed  its  sacred 

trust. 
And  father's,  mother's,  lover's  tears  have  mingled  with  the  dust. 

Peace  to  that  dust !  for,  sarely,  peace  her  gentle  spirit  knows.— 
Around  her  narrow  house  on  earth  the  aigbt-wiod  sadly  blowst 
But  heavenly  airs,  that  through  the  trees  of  life  for  ever  play, 
Are  breathing  on  her  spirit's  brow,  to  dry  her  tears  away. 
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Orif  inal* 
SKETCHES  BY  LAMP-LIGHT.— NO.  III. 

BT  JORlt   NKAL. 

THE  THREE  CAPS. 

"  WooiD  an*  married  an*  aw  !**  The  great  business 
of  life  was  accomplished !  The  words  of  power  had 
been  uttered  S  The  transformation  was  complete— 
instantaneoQs  and  complete !  Th^  were  man  and 
wife— 'Hnked  together  for  ever  and  aye,  and  for  ever  and 
wje  tepaivted  firom  all  the  rest  of  the  world :  He,  full  of 
determination,  of  exalted  hope,  and  solemn  and  high 
purpose,  ready  for  trial  **  in  any  shapo  but  iktvC^^^  sepa- 
ration or  bereavement:  She,  timid,  trembling,  and  sclf- 
distnistful,  overflowing  with  deep  and  patient  thankful- 
ness, and  wondering  to  find  herself  a  woman  and  a 
wife—- crantfbnned  by  a  touch,  oi  it  were,  and  sanctified 
fer  ever  to  the  mysterious  duties  of  a  new  and  everlasting 
covenant,  by  the  uttering  of  two  or  three  brief,  and  not 
very  intelligible  words.  To  her  it  was  a  dream— a 
tumult— and  a  terror.  How  knew  she— how  could  she 
ever  know,  until  it  were  too  late— whether  he  was,  of  a 
truth,  what  he  appeared  to  be  f  How  could  she  be  sure, 
notwithstanding  all  that  her  young  heart,  and  her  gene- 
rous hope,  had  whispered  to  her,  that  he  was  not,  even 
as  all  men  are,  selBsh,  heartless,  and  overbearing  by 
nature,  however  he  might  appear,  under  tiie  subduing 
influence  of  a  strong  and  passionate  love  f  If  so— to 
what  had  she  betrayed  herself  7 — and,  for  what! — 
Which  way  shoald  she  turn-^whither  fly— to  what  city 
of  refuge  for  the  broken  of  heart,  betake  herself,  should 
that  man,  the  master  to  whom  she  had  bound  her  spirit 
apprentice  for  all  eternity— the  partner  whom  she  had 
taken  to  the  most  intimate,  and  trustful,  and  perilous 
companionship,  for  ever  and  ever — the  friend — the  plea- 
sant cooasetter— the  Image  of  her  God ! — the  husband 
of  her  heart ! — should  he  prove  unworthy  of  her  pro* 
fenndest  love,  or  mislead  her  into  the  idolatiy  of  an 
oatward  resemblance,  alike  deceitful  and  debasing ! 

To  him,  it  was  tiio  fulfilment  of  a  pre-appointod  hope ; 
the  solemnization  of  a  long-cherislied  faith.  He  felt  that 
he  had  taken  his  place,  for  ever,  among  the  immortals — 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Future  now,  as  well  as  to  the 
Post ;  that  he  stood  upon  the  outer  barrier  of  a  measure- 
less empire,  from  which  he  might  see  kings  striWng 
together,  among  his  posterity,  and  thrones  dashing 
against  thrones,  and  the  whole  earth  undergoing  trans- 
formations, age  after  age,  at  the  bidding  of  those  who 
were  to  go  forth  from  his  loins.  God  wilHng'-Hhc 
woman  he  had  taken  to  his  heart  was  now  to  become  a 
mother  of  nations ;  and  if  he  were  faithful  to  the  mighty 
charge,  putting  his  trust  in  the  Ancient  of  days,  there 
might  be  those  hereafter  who  would  rise  up  and  count 
him,  as  we  do  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  among 
the  Patriarchs. 

**  Ah  f  what  have  we  here  !**  As  he  spoke,  the  nuig* 
nifieent  vision  departed— battio  and  empire  vanished ! 
—and  he  stretched  over  the  table,  upon  which  lay 
three  or  few  new  books,  a  pile  of  newspapers,  and  half 
a  dosen  letters ;  and   selecting  a  parcel,   very  neatiy 


folded,  and  directed  in  a  female  hand,  held  it  op  to  his 
wife^"  Rather  portentous,  hey,  my  love  ?" 
"  Rather." 


t* 


To  come  through  the  post  office,  in  bulk,  without 
being  paid  for !  Dense  take  such  people,  I  say !  Were 
there  no  obliging  members  of  Congress  to  furnish  a 
frank,  I  wonder — none  of  those  who  send  their  old  ihirts 
home  to  bo  washed,  by  mai/,  that  I  must  be  taxed  in  this 
way!  No— ril  be  hanged  if  I  do!  FU  mi/ open  it  !'*  And, 
saying  this,  he  flung  the  parcel  imo  a  chair,  with  an 
expression  of  countenance,  that  made  his  young  wife 
catch  her  breath,  and  begin  to  look  about  her. 

**  A  long,  sleepy,  good-for-nothing  poem,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,"  continued  he ;  **  or  a 
tragedy— or,  mayhap,  the  outline  of  a  novel,  sent  to  me 
by  a  *  constant  reader,'  or  a  *  great  admirer,*  to  fill  up ; 
or,  peradventure,  scraps  from  an  okl  newspaper,  for- 
warded  hy  particular  desire,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
republish  them  at  my  cariiest  eonvenienee,  without  a 
word  of  alteration  or  with  notes,  critical  and  oxphma- 
tory.    Pshaw !" 

Again  he  had  taken  up  the  parcel,  and  felt  of  it ;  and 
again  he  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  it  aside,  when  Ida 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  seals. 

**  That  seal,  my  dear — surely  I  have  seen  that  seal 
before — somewhere — " 

"  And  so  have  I — ^I  am  sore  of  it — but  I  cannot,  for 
my  life,  remember  where.  Stay— let  me  see  the  motto 
again : — yes — yes — no  yet  the  hand  writing  appears 
raoro  and  more  familiar  to  me,  the  longer  I  look  at  it. 
Yes— yes — but  for  the  seal,  now,  I  should  foel  sure  it 
was  Auitt  Mary's." 

"  Or  Mrs.  A's." 

"  No— it  is  more  like  Emma's;  or  Mrs.  B's;  or 
aunt  Anne's; — ^but  the  seal ! — I'm  sure  I  know  that 
seal!" 

"  Prettily  done  up,  thougli — ^isn't  it  T" — ^handling  the 
parcel  rather  daintily,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  as 
if,  under  a  notion  that  the  enclosure  might  be  something 
more  precious  than  poetry,  or  prose ; — "  very  prettily 
done  up,  hey  7— and  very  tastefully  directed." 

**  By  all  which,  I  am  to  understand,  I  suppose,  tha^ 
you  mean  to  open  it,  and  pay  the  postage,  notwith- 
standing yoiur  »olemn  determination  to  the  contrary,  so 
often  published  to  the  world.     Oh,  you  men !" 

"Why,  no— not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear;  notalto^ 
gather  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope"— Cunting  the  fetter  twa 
or  throe  times,  end  for  end,  examining  the  seals  anew, 
and  appearing  sadly  puszkd;  **  not  altogether  so  bad  as 
that,  my  love — but,  you  cannot  deny  that  the  paioel  if  a 
vpry  pretty  parcel," 

And  very  prettily  directed,  hey  7" 
Very!     The  writer  must  be  a gmtlewoman^  any 
body  can  see  that." 

"  And  young,  perhaps  7" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  beautiful  7" 

**  Why,  no— I  wouldn't  venture  to  go  quite  so  &r  ai 
that,  Nelly ;  but  she  must  be  weU4>red,  and  a  woman  of 
taste,  and,  therefore,  in  all  faomaa  probabiUfy,  of  a  oo» 
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rafpondent  shape,  and  look,  and  bearing^-of  womanly 
proportions^  you  may  be  snre." 

"  Poh,  poh !" — flaying  her  hand  on  hi*  arm,  stooping 
toward  him,  and  smiling  through'  her  thick  brown  hair, 
as  it  fell  in  large  masses  over  her  deep,  quiet,  in-lighted 
eyes—"  Poh,  poh,  Mr.  Gray" — 

"  Don't  call  me  Mr.  Gray,  I  entreat  you." 

"  What  shall  I  call  you?" 

"  Why,  John,  to  be  sure." 

"  John ! — I ! — ^not  for  the  world !" 

**  And  why  not,  pray  t" 

**  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  call  my  husband  John— 
or  Dick — or  Tom.— I  should  always  be  thinking  of  that 
story  you  told  Mrs.  G." 

"  What  story,  pray  1 

"  Don't  you  remember !  I'm  snre  /  never  shall  forget 
it.  She  always  used  to  caliber  husband  Joseph,  and  you 
must  have  known  it,  I  think ;  and  yet,  you  were  mali- 
cious enough  to  tell  that  story." 

"Oh,  I  remember,  now;  but,  bless  your  heart  my 
dear,  that  was  a  story  from  the  Spectator,  or  from  Rich- 
axdson—- vaiher:  Lovelace  went  into  a  shop,  and  the 
woman,  wanting  her  husband,  called  John !  John  /— 
and  when  he  appeared,  Lovelace  called  him  John — at 
which  the  woman  took  fire,  and  berated  him  soundly ; 
and  then  Lovelace  asked  her,  how  she  could  expect  other 
people  to  treat  her  husband  with  more  respect  than  she 

did." 

**  Exactly — and  I  haven't  foi^tten  the  lesson,  I  pro- 
mise you ;  nor  has  poor  Mary  G.  I  declare  I  was  afraid 
to  look  up  for  half  an  hour  after  you  told  that  story ;  and 
Fve  never  seen  her  since,  without  thinking  of  it.    Poor 

Joseph !" 

"Poor  Joseph!— yes,  that's  it— i»oor  Joseph,  poor 
John,  or  poor  Peter;— but,  if  it  were  George,  now,  or 
William,  or  Charles,  or  Frederick,  or  Augustu!*,  I  dare 
say  you  would  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  name,  and  forget 
the  lesson  you  speak  of." 

"  Perhaps  I  might ;  though,  at  the  best,  it  seems  to 
me  rather  too  familiar." 

"  Rather  too  familiar! — excellent! — but  I  understand 
you,  my  dear.  The  disparity  in  our  ages  makes  it  appear 
so.  Then,  there's  such  a  fine  old-fashioned,  fatherly 
sound  in  Mr.  Gray— '  Auld  Robin  Gray !' " 

"There,  now! — that's  so  like  you!  But,  beware! 
else  I  may  take  it  into  my  head  that  you  are  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  that  sane  disparity,  yourself,  as  you  would 
have  me  believe ;  you  think  too  much  of  it  yourself,  I  am 

afraid." 

"  Perhaps  I  do— but,  if  I  do,  it's  for  your  sake,  I  pro- 
mise you :  why  not  say  hutband  7" 

"  Husband  !^br  a  young  married  woman  to  say 
husband!— faugh!" 

"  Rather  too  much  of  a  mouthful  for  you,  my  dear,  hey?  " 

"Rather,  And  so— and  so— have  a  care!— you'll 
break  that  seal,  if  you  handle  St  sonnighly." 

"  WeU— end  what  if  I  do?" 

"What  if  you  do!— Oh,  nothing^-^-iiothiag  at  all!— 
it's  nothing  to  me,  you  know ;  I  can  have  no  possible 
ob|)ecti<m,  of  course.  But,  if  you  do  open  it— open  it  like 
a  nail— "and  never  trouble  younelf  to  find  an  exciisc." 
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**  Ah,  ha,  Nelly !  Wo  are  beginning  to  understand 
one  another,  I  see." 

"  High  time,  I  think — oh,  you  needn't  look  at  me 
so.  The  hand-writing  has  decided  you — any  body  may 
see  that ;  and  why  you  should  sit  there,  twiriing  your 
tliumbs,  and  stripping  the  feathers  off  your  pen,  or  eying 
the  seals,  and  looking  more  than  half  ashamed  of  your 
solf  to  be  so  carried  away  by  womanly  curiosity,  and  so 
taken  with  a  woman's  autograph,  now  that  you  are  a — '* 

"  Now  that  I  belong  to  you,  hey  ?" 

"  Now  that  you  are  a  married  man,  Mr.  Gray— ihat'a 
what  I  had  upon  the  tip  of  my  tongue ;  but,  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  say  it,  though." 

"  So  am  L" 

"  It  would  have  been  quite  too  ridiculous,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  would." 

"  Poh,  poh,  man — tear  open  the  parcel  at  once  make 
tip  your  mmd,  and  break  the  seals  iairiy,  and  you'll  feel 
all  the  better  fi»r  it." 

But,  my  solemn  determination,  dear"— with  dignity. 
A  fig  for  your  solemn  determination." 

"Published  to  the  world,  you  know" — with  signifi- 
cance. 

"  A  fiddlestick's  end.  You  mean  to  break  it — and 
you  will  break  it,  whether  or  no,  if  you  keep  fiimbling 
with  it,  after  that  fashion — ^there ! — what  did  I  tell  you^^ 
there  goes  one  of  the  seals !" 

"  No,  no — not  quite— only  cracked,  my  dear." 

"  And,  when  fairly  broken,  like  a  lover's  oath—" 

"  Or  a  woman's  reputation—" 

"You'll  say  it  wva  cracked  before,  heyt  But  why 
don't  you  open  it — ah  I — there  goes  another!— never 
mind  me." 

"  A  pk^e  on  the  seals !  Who  would  think  they  were 
so  brittle?" 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you,  dear — you  mean  to  open  that 
pareel  by  accident;  I  can  see  through  you!" 

"  Can  you !  Let  me  tell  you,  my  love,  that  you  are  a 
saucy,  good-for-nothing,  and,  in  short" — stopping  her 
mouth  with  a  handful  of  kisses.  N.  B.— They  hadn't 
been  married  a  month. 

"  There,  there,  that'll  do !  And  now  you  may  open 
the  letter,  and  then  you  may  lug  out  your  purse  and 
pay  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  the  pleasure  of—" 

"  Only  one-twenty-fivc,  my  dear," 

"  0»/y  one-twenty-five,  hey  I  Cheap  enough,  in  aU 
conscience !  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
letter,  full  of  newspaper  scraps,  etc,  etc.-^to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  and  belief,  hey? — ^ihe  superscription 
whereof  happens  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  gentle- 
woman, with  correspondent  bodily  proportions  and 
accomplishments.    Oh,  you  men !" 

"  And  oh,  you  women  /  But,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing, 
I  tell  you !"  And,  with  that,  ho  flung  the  letter  upon 
the  table,  vrith  such  a  wrathful  emphasis,  that  it  flew  half 
across  the  room,  to  the  unspeakable  amaxemejit  of  the 
poor  wife.  "  No,  no— my  love— not  so  much  of  a  fool, 
as  that  comes  to,  I  flatter  myself/' 
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"  Bttt»  you  have  done  it  already !  The  cnicked  seal 
u  bitten,  you  see*" 

"  Impossible  .'""Snatching  up  the  letter* 

"  Andy  what's  impossible,  oan't  be-'-and  never,  never 
comes  to  pass— ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Why,  bless  my  heart !  Who  would  have  thought  o* 
such  a  thing !  Look  here,  my  love,  just  look  here— did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  so  frail  ?  You  see  it  has  hardly 
touched  the  paper  underneath.  I  declare  it's  a  shame 
for  people  to  seal  their  letters  so  carelessly—- don't  you 
think  so  i" 

-"  To  be  «ure  I  do— ha,  ha,  ha ! — as  in  duty  bound." 

**  For  my  part,  I  wonder  how  it  ever  got  through  the 
post  o£Boe,  and  therefore — " 

"  And  therefore,  4is  the  letter  cannot  he  nctumed,  and 
as  the  postage  must  be  paid,  why,  there  is  nothing  left 
fi>r  you  bat  to  open  it.  But,  there^s  another  seal,  ye(— 
which  appears  to  hold  by  the  comer." 

"  And  so  there  is,  I  declare !" 

"  Which  other,  you'll  tear  off,  as  sure  as  you're  aHve 
unless  you— there  it  goes !— cracki— snap  i — there  - — ^now 
you  may  open  the  letter  1" 

"  Thunder  and  lightning ! — ^what  have  we  here !" — 
cried  he,  as  he  tore  open  the  parcel,  and  three  little  baby 
caps  fell  fluttering  upon  the  floor.  The  young  wife 
•natched  them  up  in  an  exstasy  of  astonishment,  and, 
after  a  dQigent  examination  of  all  three,  declared  they 
were  most  beautifully  made ;  and  then,  pointing  to  one, 
the  prettiest  of  the  whole,  with  a  blue  cockade  over  the 
ear,  burst  out  a  laughing.  Meanwhile,  her  husband 
having  rummaged  the  parcel  over  and  over,  and  over 
again,  inside  and  out,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  upon  some 
clue  to  the  mystery,  came  at  last  to  the  following  words, 
mariLed  with  inverted  commas : 

"  Of  the  future,  I  need  say  nothing."— FanJttfe. 

Here  was  a  smasher !  But,  what  on  earth  was  the 
young  wife  so  tickled  about  7  And,  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  that  little  blue  cockade,  which  diverted  her 
so  much  T  To  the  husband,  it  was  all  a  mystery,  and 
might  have  continued  so  to  this  day,  but  for  the  explana- 
tions that  followed,  year  after  year,  till  he  learnt  the 
difference  between  a  night-cap,  a  dress-cap  for  a  girl,  and 
a  boy*s  cap.  Alas,  for  the  uninitiated,  the  helpless  and 
hopeless  old-bachelors,  who  may  happen  to  read  this 
part  of  my  story.  But,  to  the  caps— there  were  three,  in 
fill,  and  only  thrae — and  not  larger  than  you  may  see  in 
the  windows  of  a  toy-shop,  on  a  doll  of  a  moderate  size ; 
Imt  they  were  caps,  nevertheless«*and  baby-caps— and 
fiill  of  that  thrilling  significance  which  always  belongs  to 
a  baby-cap,  whether  little  or  big,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
•ewly-married. 

**  Of  the  future,  X  sajf  nothing  !"  Another  hearty 
lavghr-^  few  blushes— and,  then,  another  and  a  more 
^ili^ent  perusal  of  the  hand-writing,  the  seals,  and  the 
acedlo-work— -three  sorts  of  evidence,  any  one  of  which, 
if  it  atoed  alone,  would  have  been  sui&cient  to  establish 
the  AKthorship ;  and  yet,  when  they  came  to  be  examined 
together,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the  husband 
and  eriie,  both  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  dead  halt.  The 
iealbetoogod  to  "  Aunt  Mary"— that  was  clear;  but  the 
hand-wiiting  was  more  like  Mrs.  B's,  or  aunt  Anne's — 


and  yet,  being  sealed  with  black,  as  if  by  oversight,  (for, 
who  would  be  cruel  enough  to  send  three  babies'  caps  to 
a  newly-married  woman,  with  three  black  seal»— a  black 
seal  upon  eoch—ninless  by  mistake?)— the  writer  must 
be  in  mouming--that  was  equally  clear.  Now,  Mrs.  A. 
was  in  mourning,  while  the  rest  of  the  good  people  were 
not  •  and,  again-^— on  second  thought,  it  did  seem  to  the 
yoiuig  wifc'^-ond,  after  a  few  moments'  consideration, 
she  was  quite  sm'e-—nay,  positive— -that  she  had  seen 
that  veiy  seal  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  A.  But,  then^ 
hang  it  all !— how  do  you  lawyers  ever  make  up  your 
minds  in  a  case  ?— I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see"— con- 
tinued the  wife ;  and  then,  after  having  decided  that  the 
present  had  come  from  Mrs.  A — that  it  mutt  have  come 
from  her,  and  could  not  have  come  from  any  body  else 
on  eerth,-^he  turned  to  the  caps  themselves,  and  fell  to 
examining  the  stitches,  for  corroboration— labored  away 
for  tenor  fifteen  minutes;  and  then  she  flung  them  upon  the 
table,  in  a  pet,  declaring  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Mrs. 
A.  to  do  such  work— that  she  never  did  it  in  her  life— 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  looked  so  much  like  that  of  Mrs.  B., 
or  aunt  Mary,  or  cousin  Mary,  or  aunt  Anne,  or>— that, 
in  short,  it  was  no  use  trying  to  find  oat  the  authorship 
of  the  joke  that  way.  And  so,  it  was  determined  to  say 
nothing  about  the  afiiur-*to  hush  it  up  for  more  reasons 
than  one ;  but  to  lay  by  the  caps  in  a  safe  place,  with 
the  letter,  the  seals,  the  quotation,  and  the  address,  and 
wait  till  somebody  should  betray  herself,  as  the  author 
most  assuredly  would  in  time,  or,  till  some  lucky  chance 
might  furnish  the  requisite  proof. 

And  so  the  three  caps  were  sealed  up  with  the  origi- 
nal paper,  and  put  away  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  most  prying  curiosity.  Year  after  year  passed 
over,  and  the  whole  circumstance  had  been  forgotten, 
when,  one  day,  the  youngest  child  of  the  family  happened 
to  be  playing  with  a  secret-drawer  in  a  work-table,  which 
flew  open  at  the  accidental  pressure  of  her  little  hand. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  mamma !" — screamed  the  poor  thing ; 
and  off  she  capered  with  her  eyes  all  lighted  up,  and 
both  hands  in  the  air.  "  Oh,  mamma !  mamma ! — see 
what  I've  found !— •^three  o'  the  prettiest  little  caps,  just 
big  enough  for  my  new  doll,  mamma!  Ob,  Maiy, 
Mary !  father,  father !  Jemmy,  Jemmy ! — see  what  I've 
found!" 

And,  sure  enough,  there  they  were !  The  mysterious 
caps,  which,  ten  years  before,  had  come  so  strangely  to 
the  possession  of  a  newly-married  woman.  Oddly 
enough,  too,  not  a  hint  had  ever  been  received— -not  a 
trace  found— 4br  ten  long  years— not  a  clue— and,  the 
roguish  author  continued  to  the  last,  not  only  unheard  of, 
but  unguessed  at. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  the  husband,  taking  up  the 
parcel  and  re-examining  the  seals,  the  superscription,  and 
the  prettily-written  words,  **  Of  the  future,  I  say  nothing." 
'*  My  dear — I  say !— do  you  remember  this  Uttle  blue 
cockade?" 

The  wife  smiled,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laughing 
outright,  as  all  the  strange  circumstances  crowded  upon 
her  recollection,  when  something  in  the  look  of  her  hus- 
band startled  her.  He  was  evidently  pondering  some 
weigh^  affair. 
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"WeU/'  said  he,  at  last,  "I  have  heard  of  coinci* 
dencea  before ;  I  have  been  a  witness  to  not  a  fisw,  in  my 
day,  that  were  remarkable  enough ;  but  never  any  thing 
to  be  compared  with  this.  Three  childrenr^find  three 
caps!  Neithei-  moro  nor  less!  Three  children  and 
three  caps,  at  the  end  of  ten  years!" 

The  wife  looked  up,  and,  after  musing  a  moment, 
appeared  still  more  astonished,  and  calling  her  boy  to 
her  side— A«r  only  boy-^told  him  that  cap  with  the  blue 
cockade  upon  it  belonged  to  him— 

"  And  was  sent  to  you,  my  boy,"  added  the  father, 
"  two  or  three  years  before  you  were  bom." 

"  How  could  that  be,  father  7" 

**  Ask  your  mother,  my  son." 

"  Well,  mother,  how  could  that  be  ?  And  who  sent  it  ?" 

**  We  never  knew,  my  dear  boy.  It's  a  sort  of  a 
mystery ;  and,  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  witchcraft,  or 
among  the  fairies,  what  a  capital  traditioii  might  have 
been  made  of  it,  hey  ?" 

"  But,  mother,"  said  the  boy, "  there's  three  caps  in  all." 

*'  There  w — is  there,  my  lad  ?"  asked  the  fether. 

*'  There  are  three  caps,  I  mean,  father ;  one,  I  sup- 
pose, for  Maiy,  and  one  for  Margaret;  were  they  sent 
to  them,  too,  before  they  were  bom  7" 

"  Yes,  my  boy^— many  years  before." 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  that — I  declare." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Mary. 

**  And  I  should  like  to  know,  mother,"  said  little 
Maigaret — "  I  should  so— what  they  sent  the  prettiest 
cap  to  Jemmy  for  7  Why  didn't  they  put  blue  ribbons 
on  mine,  liey  7" 

"  Because  Jemmy  is  a  boy,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  that's  a  funny  reason,  to  be  sure — ain't  it, 
father  ?" 

"  Ain't  it— ar«  it  not,  father,  hey  7" 

"  Isn't  it,  father — that's  what  I  meant  to  say,  father." 

"  Yes,  dear — a  very  funny  reason ;  but  your  mother 
will  explain  that."  And  then  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
added,  "  '  Of  the  future,  I  say  nothing.'  Three  caps 
and  three  children!  One  boy's  cap,  and  one  boy— 
neither  more  nor  less !  And  no  mistake,  as  they  say 
down  East.  Of  a  truth,  my  love,  we  may  as  well  shut 
up  shop.     Our  destiny  is  accomplished !" 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  Are  these  all  the  caps  they 
sent  you  7" 

"Yes,  dear— all." 

"  Don't  you  wish  they  had  sent  you  ever  so  many 
morCf  niother7" 

The  husband  looked  at  his  wife — the  wife  at  the  chil- 
dren—and both  burst  out  a  laughing  together,  and  were 
followed  by  all  three  of  the  children,  capering  and 
screaming  like  mad,  till  they  were  cautioned  over  and 
over  again,  not  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  till  they 
were  old  enough  to  know  the  reason  why. 

"  As  I  live  !"  continued  the  wife,  suddenly  starting  up 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  her  husband's  arm,  and  peer- 
ing underneath  her  graceful  moming-cap,  and  fixing  her 
laige  clear  eyes  upon  him  with  an  expression  almost  of 
terror — "  There,  now !  I  know  what  you  are  thinking 
of !— but  you  mustn't— yon  must  not !  1*11  never  (bigive 
you,  if  you  do. 


*•  Mustn't  what,  dear?" 

"  You  are  planning  it,  this  moment.  I  can  tee  your 
very  thoughts  in  your  eyes-  you  monster !" 

"  Planning  what,  vrife  7" 

"  Don't  call  me  wife." 

"  Planning  what,  Nelly  7" 

"  Planning  a  story,  or  a  play,  or  a  poem,  or  some  con- 
founded thing  or  other,  about  these  caps  !  I  wish  they 
had  been  at  Jericho,  before  I  ever  saw  them,  or  beard  of 
them." 

**  Excellent ! — thank  you  for  the  idea.  It  would  make 
a  capita]  story,  though,  wouldn't  it  7--«specially  if  one 
were  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

"  Oh,  you  authors  f  and  editors !  and  magazine- 
writers  !— nobody's  safe  with  you  for  a  moment  I  Do 
you  remember  the  editor  that  ran  against  another  man** 
umbrella,  for  the  sake  of  a  paragraph  7" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  you— in  what  are  you  one  single  atom  wiser, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know 7" 

"  If  I  ran  against  the  public  with  a  true  story  Hke 
this,  hey  7" 

"  Exactly." 

**  Not  a  bit,  my  dear^-^and  therefore,  look  out  (or  the 
next  Ladies*  Companion.** 

**  Ob,  you're  incorrigible !  I  see  that:  and  therefoie    ■ 
in  mercy— don't  give  the  names— will  you  7" 
Certainly,  my  love." 
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HUMAN    OCCUPATIONS. 

Why  is  it  tliat  we  fSnd  so  many  in  all  professions, 
occupations,  and  trades,  who  are  dissatisfied  menf 
They  seem  to  be  moving  in  a  spliere  in  Kfe  for  which 
they  are  neither  fitted  by  education  nor  taste.  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  most  imiKntant  view  of 
the  theme.  It  is  because  the  profession,  trade,  or  occu- 
pation, is  forced  upon  the  child,  before  his  mind  haa 
acquired  the  power  of  judging ;  before  his  tastes  are 
developed,  and  his  genius,  or  aptitude  to  any  one  pur- 
suit, is  evinced.  Many  men  study  law,  who  had  better 
have  been  farmers  or  mechanics,  and  many  mechanics  had 
better  have  been  lawyers.  The  parent,  instead  of  study- 
ing the  disposition  of  his  child,  gives  him  such  a  chance 
OS  agrees  with  his  own  taste,  rather  than  the  child's, 
and,  perhaps,  by  this  course,  unfits  him  for  all  hope  of 
usefulness.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  such  a  thing  as 
natural  taste;  a  taste  not  innate,  but  resulting  from 
organization,  or  early,  insensible  education.  The  eyo 
of  the  pointer,  the  car  of  tho  musician,  the  love  of 
mathematics  belonging  to  sedentary  men,  and  the  phleg- 
matic temperantent,  all  prove  this.  If,  then,  this  natural 
taste  should  be  consulted,  instead  of  pursuing  the  arbi- 
trary course  now  so  common,  we  might  hope  for  better 
work,  in  all  the  occopations  of  life.  Beside,  a  man's 
moral  character  of^n  depends  upon  the  interest  he  feels 
in  his  occupation.  When  they  dislike  it,  they  take  every 
occasion  to  rid  themselves  of  it,  for  the  time,  and  contract 
habits  of  idleness,  which  lead  to  poverty,  and  porerty^ 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  leads  to  vice. 
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Orif  iB»l. 
THE    DELUDED.* 

BY  MRS.  ANN  8.  8TIPHSN9. 
CHAPTIR  III. 

Thk  dwelling  in  which  Mary  of  Anjou  held  her  limited 
court  at  Chinon,  had  little  of  regal  splendor  in  its  con- 
struction or  embellishments.     The  royal  treasures  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  wars,  and  the  household  of  the 
king  was  often  driven  to  a  state  little  short  of  penury. 
Still,   his  queen,   resolute  in  sustaining  her  own  and 
her  husband's  state  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  con- 
tinued to  surround  herself  with  such  noble  dames  and 
gentlemen  as    still  clung  with   feudal    loyalty   to   the 
evil  fortunes  of  their  monarch.     She  hesitated  at  no 
measures  which  promised  to  sustain  her  cause,  or  to 
excite  the  wavering  courage  of  her  lord,  not  even  the 
sacrifice  of  all  a  woman's  rights,  and  of  a  wife's  dignity. 
In  her  ambition  she  hesitated  not  to  secure  influence  and 
power  over  her  husband  by  craftily  closing  her  eyes  to 
his  attachment  to  another,  and  yet  using  that  attach- 
ment OS  the  means  of  securing  a  stronger  hold  upon  his 
confidence.  She  surrendered  all  claim  upon  his  affections 
that  she  might  fix  a  more  tenacious  grasp  upon  his  crown. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  evento  related  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  waiting-women  of  the  queen   assembled 
as  usual  in  the  ante-chamber  adjoining  her  apartments, 
and  ranging  themselves  by  the  embroidery-frames  sta- 
tioned about  the  room,  commenced  their  daily  task  on 
the    tapestxy  which  formed  the  principal   employment 
for  the  dames  of  France  at  that  period.     They  were 
diverting  the  monotony  of  their  task  by  such  idle  chat  as 
young  maidens  of  honor  love  to  indulge  in,  when  a  door 
leading  to  the  queen's  bed-chamber  opened,  and  the  royal 
lady  presented  herself  before  them.     With  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head  in  return  for  their  respectful  greeting, 
she  proceeded  to  a  chair  raised  from  a  level  with  the  rest 
by  a  platform  caq)eted  with  rich  tapestry,  and  indicated 
by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  that  she  wished  her  embroidery- 
frame  placed  before  her.     A  young  girl  stepped  forward, 
l^aoed  a  crimson  foot-stool  supported  by  four  gilded  grif- 
fips,  commodiously  for  her  mistress'  feet,  drew  a  small 
and  heavily  ornamented  firamo  before  her,  and  laying  the 
necessary  implements  upon  it,  was  about  to  retire  again 
to  her  former  station.     While  the  waiting-woman  was 
thus  occupied,  the  queen  glanced  toward  a  frame  which 
stood  in  the  recess  of  a  distant  window.     A  slight  color 
came  to  her  cheek  when  she  saw  that  it  was  unoccupied, 
and  those  who  observed  closely  might  have  seen  that  her 
eyes  kindled,  and  that  her  Ups  were  almost  impercepti- 
bly pressed  together.     But,  if  she  had  any  cause  for  dis- 
pleasure, these  slight  indications  were  all  that  she  allow- 
ed to  escape  her.      As  she  took  the  needle  from  her 
attendant's  hand,  she  said  in  a  voice  studiously  bland 
and  gentle — 

"  Is  Mistress  Sorrell  ill,  that  her  frame  stands  unten- 
anted both  yesterday  and  this  morning  ?" 
The  group  of  girls  who  had  gatheiwl  near  the  plat- 

*  Coatinaed  from  psge  OS. 


form  to  offer  attendance,  exchanged  furtive  mischievona 
glances,  and  half-suppressed  imUes  trembled  about  their 
mouths,  whUe  the  maiden,  to  whom  the  question  waa 
addressed,  hesitated  for  a  reply. 

"  We  have  inquired  for  Mistress  Sorrell  both  yesterday 
and  to-day,"  she  said  at  length,  "  but  she  lias  not  been 
visible  since— since  the  king  left  Chinon  two  days  ago. 
I  questioned  her  tyre-woman,  who— who  says"— ^e 
speaker  hesitated  and  looked  towanl  her  companions, 
but  none  of  them  seemed  willing  to  come  to  her  assist, 
ance. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  impatiently,  and  for  a 
moment  her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  lips  trembled,  "  speak 
out !  what  said  the  waiting-woman  T" 

"  May  it  please  your  highness,  she  knows  no  better 
where  her  gay  mistress  is  than  ourselves,  but  she  says 
that  Agnes  left  her  own  apparel  behind  in  lier  chamber, 
and  that  a  suit  of  page's  clothes  have  disappeared  in 
their  place— besides,  Francoise,  the  king's  groom,  speaks 
of  a  pair  of  horses  missing  from  the  stables. 

"  Well !"  interrupted  the  queen,  and  pressing  her  little 
foot  hard  upon  the  cushioned  stool,  and  leaning  her 
elbow  on  the  embroideiy-fimne,  she  bent  forwaixi  and 
fixed  a  keen  glance  on  the  fiiir  gossip.     "  Well,  go  on !" 

The  girl  looked  round  for  countenance,  but  her  com- 
panions  had  retreated  to  their  separate  stations  like  a 
flock  of  frightened  pigeons  at  the  first  indications  of  a 
storm.  The  eyes  of  her  mistress  were  still  upon  her, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  answer ;  but  it  was  hurriedly, 
as  one  who  felt  herself  to  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground. 

"  Why,  he  says  that  a  page,  who  looked  as  much  like 
Agnes  Sorrell  as  if  he  were  her  own  brother,  passed  tlie 
gate  about  an  hour  after  the  king  left  Chinon,  with  the 
Count  Dunois.  He  had  a  serving-man  in  company,  and 
— and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  May  it  please  your 
highness." 

"  Enough  of  this !"  said  the  queen,  sternly,  raising  her 
voice  that  all  in  the  room  might  hear.  "  Methinks  the 
ladies  about  our  person  might  find  other  employment 
than  cireulating  scandal  about  their  monarch,  or  vilifying 
a  young  person  whom  it  pleases  the  queen  to  countenance. 
Here  is  a  sad  ado,  forsooth.  The  King  of  France  cannot 
ride  forth  on  the  same  day  with  a  lady  of  our  court  but 
a  romance  fit  for  a  troubadour  is  hatched  out  of  it. 
Minion !  get  thee  to  thy  work  again,  beshrew  thee  and 
thy  false  tongue  for  a  mischief-maker!" 

With  a  low  obeisance  the  crestfallen  girl  returned  to 
her  employment,  while  the  queen  bent  owr  her  tapestry, 
and  seemed  intent  on  blending  the  golden  and  azure  tinu 
of  a  violet  among  the  cluster  of  flowers  that  had  sprung 
to  life  beneath  her  fingers.  But,  though  she  had  repuls- 
ed the  scandal  of  her  waiting-woman  with  stern  dignity, 
a  jealousy  of  power,  and  the  feelings  of  a  neglected  wife, 
which  would  occasionally  make  themselves  felt,  could 
not  be  so  easily  conquered;  a  rich  color  still  burned  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  trembled  like  an  aspen  upon 
the  flower  it  had  created. 

The  window  of  the  queen's  ante-chamber  opened  into 
a  small  court,  from  which  there  was  egress  to  the  su-eet ; 
while  her  agitation  remained  unconquered,  there  was  a 
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alight  bustle,  and  the  tmmp  of  hornei  came  up  €tam  this 
court.  Tho  iire  of  excitement  was  yet  on  her  cheek,  but 
Mary  arose  languidly,  and,  as  if  tired  of  a  sitting  posture, 
moved  across  the  room.  She  had  observed  the  glances 
of  her  women,  and  knew  that  the  sound  had  some  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  which  had  just  been  dismissed. 
Without  stopping  at  the  window,  she  passed  near  enough 
without  seeming  effort,  to  command  a  view  of  tho  coiut 
beneath. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  young  page  dismount 
from  one  of  the  king's  horses,  and  enter  the  building  by 
a  private  door,  used  only  by  her  husband  and  the  most 
favored  of  his  attendants.  The  queen  appeared  not  to 
observe  what  was  passing,  but  proceeded  quietly  with 
her  walk,  and  after  pacing  the  length  of  the  room  once 
or  twice,  returned  to  her  embroidery  as  if  nothing  had 
transpired  to  discompose  her. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  a  lady,  richly, 
but  somewhat  hastily  arrayed,  entered  the  room,  and 
with  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  a  Hebe,  approached 
the  platform  where  Mary  of  Anjou  was  still  busily  em- 
ployed. 

"  Thou  hast  been  somewhat  tardy  in  thy  attendance 
of  late,  Mistress  Sorrell,"  she  said,  in  a  calm,  measured 
voice,  as  the  lady  paused  in  fixmt  of  her  seat.  "  May  we 
inquire  the  cause  ?" 

"  Oh,  your  highness  is  too  indulgent  to  my  faults,"  re- 
plied the  new  comer  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  I  believe 
I  am  somewhat  spoiled,"  she  added  carelessly,  **  but  I 
have  come  to  make  atonement  and  ask  forgiveness." 

As  she  spoke,  the  reckless  girl  ascended  the  platform, 
sunk  gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  bent  her  lips  to  the 
queen's  hand  without  touching  it,  however.  The  motion 
deranged  a  heavy  gold  chain  which  hung  about  her  neck, 
and  a  signet  ring  appended,  swung  forward  from  her 
bosom. 

When  this  emblem  of  power  was  thus  betrayed  lurk- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  her  rival,  the  queen  foigot  her  com- 
posure, and  turning  pale  with  anger,  grasped  the  ring 
with  a  force  that  fretted  the  chain  against  the  white  neck 
of  the  wearer.  The  worst  passions  of  her  nature  were 
aroused,  but  she  had  too  long  held  them  in  check  not  to 
have  some  command  over  them  even  then.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  keenly  (m  the  signet  for  a  moment,  and  then 
dropping  it  slowly  from  her  hand,  looked  quietly 
around  to  be  sure  that  none  were  within  sound  of  her 
voice  before  she  addressed  the  kneeling  girl,  who,  not- 
^nthstanding  her  former  audacity,  now  shrunk  and  turned 
pale  beneath  the  firm  glance  of  her  mistress. 

The  queen  spoke  cautiously  and  almost  in  a  whisper, 
bat  though  subdued,  her  voice  had  all  the  stem  intensi^ 
of  passion. 

"  Mark  me,  daring  minion !"  she  said,  "  thou  hast 
stepped  between  me  and  all  that  common  women  prize 
as  most  dear  and  precious— a  husband's  love.  I  have 
overlooked  the  wrongs— nay,  almost  sanctioned  it  with 
my  protection,  for,  with  me,  there  is  a  higher  and  sterner 
fueling  than  that  of  lov6.  It  is  for  the  weak  and  bw- 
bom  to  content  themselves  with  fiattciy  and  fondness. 
Those  who  have  dominion  for  an  inheritance,  turn  to 
braver  aims.     The  vife  of  Charles  of  France  thou  has 


found  passingly  indulgent.  But  his  queen — remember—* 
brooks  no  encroachment  on  her  state  or  station." 

"  Indeed,  noble  madam,  I  have  never  wished  it,"  said 
Agnes,  almost  humblyi  for,  with  all  her  careless  inso^ 
lence  of  manner,  she  felt  the  disgrace  and  insecuri^  of  her 
position  in  the  French  court.,  and  would  mtfacr  liavd 
braved  a  lioness  than  the  haughty  Womtfn  befora  bef. 
"  If  I  have  sinned,  it  has  been  ^-ith  no  thirst  for  power." 

'*  But  this  jewels  how  happens  it  that  the  king  should 
inmist  it  to  thy  keeping,"  inquired  Mary,  again  taking 
the  ring  and  placing  her  finger  sternly  upon  it,  while  she 
fixed  a  searching  gldnce  on  the  face  of  her  rival.  "  Was 
Mary  of  Anjou  absent,  that  her  sovereign's  signet-ring 
should  be  left  with  thee  7" 

Agnes  bent  her  head,  and  her  face  became  crimson  to 
the  temples  as  she  replied,  "  It  was  not  intrvsted  to  me, 
gracious  lady ;  I  took  it  from— ^rom  his  finger.  Indeed 
—indeed,  he  did  not  give  it  me ;  it  was  a  bold  step,  but 
I  thought  no  evil,  and  have  done  my  best  to  restore  the 
nng. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Mary,  more  graciously,  "  well  that 
thou  hast  indulged  in  no  dream  of  power,  but  art  content 
with  thy  own  advancement,  and  with  that  of  thy  more 
crafty  uncle,  whom  we  liad  taken  somewhat  closely  to 
our  council ;  he  will  tell  thee  more  of  our  pleasure ;  mean-* 
time,  this  insignia  of  our  husband's  power  rests  witi 
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Here  Mary  lifted  the  chain  from  her  rival's  neck,  and 
gathering  it  together  in  one  hand,  laid  the  other  with  a 
half  jeering  smile  on  a  magnificent  bracelet  which  gleam- 
ed on  the  beautiful  arm  partially  outstretched  in  a  plead- 
ing attitude  before  her. 

"This  token  of  his  \'agrant  liking  wo  deem  less  harm- 
ftil,"  she  said;  "content  thyself  with  love-pledges,  girl, 
we  council  thee ;  sceptres,  crowns,  and  signet-rings  are 
not  for  ladies  of  thy  stamp." 

Agnes  started,  and  for  a  moment  looked  haughtily  into 
the  queen's  fi»ce ;  her  form  thrilled  with  indignation  ■• 
she  felt  that  insulting  touch  upon  her  arm.  With  a  qui- 
vering lip  and  flushed  brow  she  arose  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  platform,  but  from  some  secret  policy  of  her 
own,  the  queen  seemed  anxious  to  secure  a  more  ami- 
cable understanding  with  her  rival. 

**  Leave  this  kneeling  posture,  fiur  Agnes,"  she  said, 
"  and  seat  thyself  on  the  stool  at  our  feet ;  there  is  a 
story  which  thou  mayest  study  to  advantage— that  of  a 
fair  English  lady,  called  Rosamond ;  thou  hast  heard  it 
no  doubt.  They  say  that  the  lovely  minion  affected  only 
tho  king's  love ;  believe  it  not !  Eleanor's  dagger  had 
never  been  so  sharp  had  the  light-o-lady  contented  her- 
self with  bower-room  pastime.  Had  the  frail  Rosa- 
mond been  wise — ^mork  me,  Agnes  Sorrell!— ^ad  she 
been  wise,  we  say,  instead  of  braving  her  mistress,  she 
would  have  been  guided  by  her,  and  not  have  meddled 
with  things  of  stale  without  the  sanction  of  royal  wisdom. 
I  She  should  have  become  subject  to  the  queen,  and  thereby 
won  favor  and  court  advancement ;  believe  us,  the  fair 
Rosamond  was  in  fault." 

Mary  paused,  and  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  change 
ing  face  of  the  lost  girl  before  her.  She  was  certain 
that  her  words  had  taken  effect. 
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"  Alas/'  said  Agnes  Sorrelly  raising  Her  hand  to  brush 
away  the  tears  that  fell  to  her  flushed  cheeks,  for  the 
similarity  of  her  position  to  that  of  the  unfortunate 
English  lady,  had  been  placed  too  palpably  before  her 
mind.  **  Alas,  madam,  the  poor  Rosamond's  was  a 
wretched  fete ;  perchance  the  English  Queen  spumed  the 
lost  lady,  and  would  not  deign  to  secure  power  through 
another's  lore.  It  is  a  sad — sad  story — Rosamond  paid 
a  fearful  price  for  a  monarch's  favor.  But,  lady,  there 
is  a  dagger  more  deadly  than  that  which  reached  her 
life — one  that  kills  slowly  with  a  poisonous  rust  that 
corrodes  the  whole  being ;  scorn  is  a  keen  weapon,  mul- 
tiplied for  ever.  The  good  might  find  compassion  for 
one  who  caxmot  turn  but  she  feels  its  point  levelled 
against  her;  who  knows,  even  if  she  does  not  feel  the 
blow,  that  it  is  sheathed  in  the  bosoms  of  all  she  meets 
— ^who  feels  the  sting  for  ever  in  her  own  heart !  Lady, 
if  your  words  have  wrung  tears  from  me,  they  spring  not 
more  from  an  acliing  lieart  than  the  laugh  and  jest  and 
the  saucy  tone  which  men  as  little  understand  as  they 
would  these  tears/' 

The  wretched  girl  was  still  on  her  knees,  and  as  she 
ceased  speaking,  her  face  fell  forward  to  her  locked 
hands,  and  she  crouched  at  the  queen's  feet,  sobbing 
nloud,  for  the  best  fountdns  of  her  heart  had  been  cruelly 
unlocked  by  her  sympathy  in  the  story  of "  Fair  Rosa- 
mond." 

The  attendants  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  grief, 
and  were  about  to  approach  the  platform ;  but  Maiy  mo- 
tioned them  back  with  an  imperious  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  in  spite  of  their  eager  curiosity,  they  were  compelled 
to  remain  beyond  earshot.  After  a  few  moments,  Agnes 
again  looked  up.  Her  free  was  pale,  and  tears  still 
trembled  in  her  eyes. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  with  some  degree  of  dignity,  "  your 
wishes  are  understood.  Leave  me  but  ktM  love.  I  have 
paid  a  wicked  price  for  it,  and  it  is  valueless  to  you. 
Leave  me  but  that,  and  in  all  things  else  I  am  your 
shve!" 

"  It  is  well ;  but  shouldst  thou  change--^ould  ambi- 
tious thoughts  ever  creep  to  thy  heart,  remember  there 
are  royal  dames  can  send  a  dagger  home  as  surely  as  the 
English  Queen,  but  who  would  scorn  to  strike  from 
woman's  jealousy,  such  as  urged  her  rash  hand.  Are  we 
understood  7" 

"  Madam,  you  are ;  have  I  leave  to  retire  f " 

"  To  thy  embroidery-frame,  but  not  farther;  we  would 
give  yon  gossiping  ladies  no  room  for  scandal.  Beshrew 
their  nimble  tongue»-^ut  they  have  been  playing  right 
saucily  diis  morning !  It  would  be  merry  pastime  could 
they  whisper  dirough  the  court  that  Mary  of  Anjou  has 
quarrelled  with  her  husband's  light-o'-love." 

Not  all  the  queen's  policy  could  keep  down  her 
woman's  anger  when  once  irritated.  Pride  and  scorn 
were  on  her  lips  as  she  uttered  this  unfeeling  speech, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  fallen  girl,  expecting  to  see 
heir  writhe  and  cower  beneath  the  insnlt. 

Where  we  respect  and  rererence  the  scomer,  sarcasm 

takes  to  itself  a  double  edge,  and  cuts  deep  indeed ;  but 

there  is  something  in  a  coarse  taunt  which  carries  its 

own  antidote ;  a  feeling  of  contempt  arises  in  the  most 
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abject  heart  to  dull  the  point  of  a  malicious  teproach) 
however  well  deserved.  Instead  of  sinking  abashed 
before  the  eyes  of  her  tormenter,  Agnes  looked  her  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  turned  carelessly  away. 

"  Those  who  would  have  willing  slaves  must  learn 
to  rivet  their  chains  without  galling  the  victim  too  rough** 
ly,"  she  said.     "  Have  I  permission  to  withdraw?" 

"  Nay,  wo  did  not  think  to  anger  thee,  girl— in  fair 
sooth  we  did  not,"  uiged  the  queen,  feeling  the  impolicy 
of  her  taunt.  "  Nay,  nay,  withdraw  not  thus ;  we  would 
profit  by  thy  council  in  our  needle-work ;  here,  don  thy 
thimble  and  stitch  die  golden  tints  into  these  ^«r  de  luf 
our  skill  is  somewhat  overtaxed  in  them." 

Agnes  placed  the  little  golden  thimble  on  her  finger, 
and  bent  silently  over  the  frame,  while  the  queen  leaned 
graciously  forward,  and  strove  by  commendations  of  her 
work  and  by  unusual  courtesy,  to  charm  away  the 
impression  her  rudeness  had  made.  But  it  seemed  fated 
that  her  embroidery  should  advance  but  slowly  that  morn- 
ing, for  Agnes  had  scarcely  woven  the  colors  into  a  sui> 
gle  leaf,  when  they  were  again  disturbed  by  the  tramp  of 
hoofs  wiUiout,  and  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen,  with  two 
women  in  travelling-masks,  swept  into  the  court.  After 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  a  page  entered,  and  bending 
his  knee,  placed  a  letter  in  the  queen's  hand.  Agnes 
looked  up  as  she  opened  It,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
writing.  It  was  the  king's.  A  pang  shot  to  her  heart, 
and  bending  her  head  to  conceal  the  anxious  fire  that 
burned  on  her  cheek,  she  plied  the  needle  with  an  eager, 
interrupted  motion,  without  again  lifting  her  head. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Mary,  musingly,  as  she  finished 
reading.  "  A  lady— a  stranger,  thrown  upon  our  hoepi- 
tali^ — ^where  can  the  king  have  found  hert" 

Agnes  started  and  fixed  her  eyes  eagerly  on  the  letter. 
A  jealousy  rankled  at  her  heart ;  her  cheeks  grew  pale, 
and  her  lips  were  motionless.  Mary  saw  her  agitation, 
and  smiled,  while  the  hand  which  held  the  letter  fell 
carelessly  over  her  chair-arm ;  but  thoughts  of  her  own 
interest  soon  conquered  this  petty  exultation  in  the  mis- 
ery of  another;  it  was  no  part  of  her  desire  to  supplant 
the  present  fevorite  with  a  new  rival  who  might  prove 
less  tractable.  After  pondering  the  subject  in  her  mind 
for  a  time,  she  placed  the  parchment  in  her  rival's  hand, 
who  perused  it  with  an  eager  and  troubled  look. 

"  My  gracious  mistress,  you  will  not  receive  this 
strange  lady.  Oh,  I  beseech  you  send  her  hence  1  What 
has  she  to  do  with — with  the  King  of  France  ?  Oh, 
send  her  away  at  <Mice,  and  there  is  not  the  thing  on 
earth  which  I  will  not  do  at  your  bidding." 

The  poor  girl  trembled  with  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings ;  her  hands  were  clasped  imploringly,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"It  were  to  anger  the  king  should  we  refuse  the 
required  shelter,  the  more  especially  as  she  comes  under 
the  escort  of  Comit  Dunois,"  replied  the  queen,  thought- 
fully, " but  have  no  fear;  will  she  not  be  for  ever  under 
our  scrutiny  7" 

"  I  know,  lady,  bat— " 

"  Nay,  though  we  would  fain  will  it  otherwise,  it  mutt 
be  so.    This  Count  Dimois  is  not  one  to  deny  lightly ;  he 
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hm  the  whole  army  at  his  bidding.  After  all,  the  lady 
nuty  prore  some  protege  of  his,  the  letter  hints  as  much/' 

Without  heeding  the  beseeching  look  which  Agnes 
still  fixed  upon  her,  Mary  beckoned  the  page,  and  bade 
him  conduct  the  Count  Dunois  and  his  companion  to 
her  presence.  Soon  after,  the  count  appeared,  leading 
a  masked  lady  by  the  hand.  Agnes  had  removed  the 
fiwne  from  before  her  mistress,  and  stood  a  little  ^art, 
anxiously  witnessing  the  reception.  Mary  arose  and 
descended  one  step  of  the  platform. 

"Thou  art  welcome,  Count  Dunois,  right  welcome, 
thou  and  thy  companion.  It  grieves  us  that  we  can  offer 
her  but  scant  hospitality  in  our  court,  but  that  protec- 
tion which  a  queen  may  give  is  readily  hers.  Will  it 
please  the  lady  to  remove  her  mask?'* 

The  stranger  seemed  timid  and  apprehensive;  she 
drew  close  to  the  count  and  spoke  in  a  foreign  language. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet  as  the  south  wind  haunting 
a  bank  of  violets,  and  by  her  gestures,  it  seemed  that 
she  was  pleading  to  be  taken  back  again.  Dunois 
answered  in  the  same  language,  and  after  a  mementos 
hesitation  she  removed  her  mask  and  knelt  before  the 
queen.  Agnes  Sonell  turned  deadly  pale  as  she  gazed 
on  that  young  and  beautiful  face— on  the  small  features 
—the  dark,  sleepy  eyes  with  their  heavy  lashes— the 
sweet  mouth,  and  the  hair  which  gleamed  in  the  light 
with  a  purplish  lustie,  like  the  neck  of  a  laven  when  the 
sunshine  is  full  upon  it.  The  queen,  too,  seemed  struck 
by  her  exceeding  beauty ;  she  stopped  back,  cast  a  quick 
glance  towards  Agnes,  and  for  a  moment  hesitated  to 
raise  the  stranger  from  her  feet,  but,  instantly  recover- 
ing herself,  she  extended  her  hand,  and  with  a  voice 
and  manner  of  frank  hospitality,  bade  her  again  welcome. 
The  lady  expressed  her  thanks  gracefully  and  in  pure 
French,  but  she  still  seemed  frightened,  and  anxious  to 
leave  the  apartment. 

"  My  young  friend  is  a  stranger  to  court  etiquette,  and 
a  convent  life  has  made  her  reserved  and  timid,"  said 
Dunois,  looking  tenderly  upon  the  young  creature  as  she 
again  drew  close  to  his  side.  May  I  crave  permission 
that  she  retire  to  a  private  apartment;  our  ride  has  been 
tedious,  and  she  is  not  used  to  travelling." 

**  Apartments  shall  be  made  ready  forthwith,"  replied 
the  queen,  "  meanwhile,  Mistress  Sorrell  shall  conduct 
her  to  our  own  chamber." 

The  count  started  and  looked  sternly  toward  Agnes, 
where  she  stood  drinking  in  every  word,  and  watching 
each  motion  of  the  party  as  if  her  life  had  depended  on 
the  issue.  She  felt  his  proud  glance,  and  strove  to  brave 
it,  but  her  eye  quailed  beneath  his,  and  the  blood,  spite 
of  herself,  rushed  to  her  cheek.  Dunois  turned  his  eyes 
away  and  addressed  the  queen  almost  haughtily,  as  one 
who  resented  some  implied  wrong. 

*'  My  youi^  friend  needs  not  the  attendance  of  Mis- 
tress Agnes  SorreU,"  he  said,  ^*  her  own  waiting^woman 
Is  without.  My  page  knows  the  apartments  of  your 
dwelfiBg,  and  will  see  that  his  mistress  is  cared  for.  If 
it  please  your  highness,  I  will  summon  them." 

Mary  frowned  and  answered  with  a  dignity  which  had 
somethiiig  of  anger  in  it. 

"  Nay,  my  lord  count,"  she  taid,  "if  our  attendants 


are  not  deemed  worthy  to  lead  this  lady  to  her  room,  we 
will  onrself  conduct  her.  The  persons  of  her  train  can 
come  when  needed." 

"  I  crave  pardon  if  in  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  my  charge 
I  have  given  offence.  She  has  been  tenderly  nurtured, 
and  is  OS  free  from  guile  and  all  suspicion  of  guile,  as  a 
lily  before  its  urn  has  felt  the  sunshine.  I  pray  you, 
noble  lady,  protect  her ;  the  gratitude  of  more  than  one 
brave  heart  will  be  your  reward.  She  requires  but  coun- 
tenance and  gentle  fostering ;  her  life  will  bo  very  private, 
and  her  wishes  few.  Your  royal  husband  takes  deep 
interest  in  her  welfare !" 

"  We  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Mary  with  the  slightest 
possible  degree  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone  as  she  glanced 
toward  the  beautiful  and  blushing  face  of  the  stranger. 
Turning  toward  Agnes,  she  added  with  an  encouraging 
smile,  "  Mistress  Sorrell  we  discharge  thee  from  the 
duty,  and  will  see  the  lady  safely  bestowed  ourself. 
Meantime,  ply  thy  skill  at  our  work-frame ;  thy  fingers 
have  a  dain^  fashion  at  blending  colors." 

Saying  this,  Mary  turned,  and  with  a  dignified  inclina- 
tion to  Dunois,  led  the  stranger  from  the  room.  The 
count  also  departed  without  taking  farther  notice  of  any 
one  present.  He  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  a  cloud  was 
upon  his  lofty  brow. 

An  hour  after,  the  young  Italian  sat  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  alone.  Her  tnvclling'dreas  was  still  unchanged, 
and  she  remained  with  her  sweet  face  buried  in  h«*r 
hands,  weeping  bitterly.  There  was  a  sound  at  the 
door ;  she  knew  the  footstep ;  it  was  one  which  had  ever 
caused  her  heart  to  thrill  as  with  a  touch  of  music. 
She  started  up,  and  with  her  slight  form  bent  eagerly 
forward,  clasped  her  small  hands  and  listened.  Softly 
Dunois  entered,  and  she  sprung  to  his  bosom  like  a 
fawn  to  its  sheltering  thicket. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  and  must  it  indeed  be  so  ?"  she  said, 
clinging  fondly  to  him. 

The  count  put  back  the  hair  from  her  pure  forehead, 
and  pressed  his  lips  affectionately  upon  it.  "I  wouUl 
gladly  will  it  otherwise,  but  in  these  stirring  times,  the 
queen's  protection  is  the  best  I  can  give  thee.  Nay,  dry 
those  tears,  love,  I  have  but  a  moment  to  stay,  9:n^  that 
must  not  be  spent  in  sorrow.  Remember,  if  thy  hus- 
band leaves  thee  to  the  care  of  those  he  likes  not,  it  is  to 
secure  a  more  happy  meeting.  One  good  victory  over 
the  English,  and  he  returns  to  claim  his  countess  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world."  She  answered  only  by  her 
tears.  "Look  up,  sweet  one,"  murmured  the  count, 
raising  her  face  from  his  bosom,  and  pressing  a  kiss  on 

her  quivering  lips.     "  It  is  but  a  few  months,  and  we  meet 

■    If 
agam. 

"  Alas,  alas,"  murmured  the  poor  young  creature, 
weeping  bitterly,  "  it  is  these  wars  that  make  my  heart 
turn  cold.  When  I  think  of  them,  I  am  almost  bereft  of 
hope*  One  blow— «  random  arrows — "  the  lady  paused, 
and  shuddered  upon  her  husband's  bosom. 

"Nay,  nay,  are  these  words  for  a  soldier's  wife? 
Shame  on  thee,  Laura,  f<nr  a  coward !  Come,  smile  on  me 
once  more,  and  then  farewell.  I  hear  steps  in  the  pas- 
sage." 
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One  embraoe— a  fervent  fiyrewell  brenthed  on  her 
lipty  and  the  yoaag  CoonteBS  of  DunoU  wu  left  alone  in 
the  Qneen's  chamber. 

CHAPTXR  IT. 

This  portion  of  our  story  carries  lis  to  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  making  himself  master  of  the 
north  of  France,  and  renewing  his  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  had  laid  siege  to  Orleans ;  justly  considering 
that  city  as  the  key,  which  was  to  unlock  his  way  to  the 
■oath ;  the  only  part  of  his  kingdom  BtUl  remaining  firm 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  discouraging  than  the  situation  of 
Charles  at  that  time.  The  intercession  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  hia  behalf,  had  fiiiled.  Since  the  battle  of 
Vemenil,  his  troops  had  become  dispirited  and  factious, 
and  now,  in  hia  greatest  need,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  anpply  men  or  provisions  for  the  becieged  town. 
While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Charles  remained  in 
glomny  inactivity,  undecided  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  almost  resolving  to  retire  into  a  distant  pro- 
vince, and  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  as  he  was  about  to  resign  himself  to  his 
evil  destiny,  a  strange  rumor  reached  Chinon.  It  was 
said  that  a  young  girl,  near  Vancouleurs,  had  seen 
visions,  and  heard  strange  voices  from  Heaven,  urging 
her  to  take  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  her  country ; 
and  that,  inspired  by  a  divine  spirit,  she  was  on  her  way 
to  olier  her  services  to  the  French  king.  This  rumor 
had  scarcely  had  time  to  circulate,  when  the  singular 
being  did  indeed  arrive  at  Chinon,  accompanied  by  the 
governor  of  Vancouleurs,  by  whom  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  king,  proposing  to  appear  before  him,  and  to 
satbfy  him  of  the  divine  commission. 

It  was  said,  that  Charles  appeared  strangely  troubled 
on  the  first  mention  of  this  rumor ;  that  he  had  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  perB<m  who  acted  as  court 
jester,  but  who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  influence 
with  his  master;  it  was  also  rumored,  that  th^  cul- 
prit, whatever  might  be  his  fault,  had  found  means  to 
appease  the  king's  wrath,  during  a  private  audience,  and 
the  reason  of  his  arrest  had  never  transpired. 

On  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  court,  a  mufilled  form 
sought  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  maid,  but  was 
reftised,  as  she  had  given  strict  orders  not  co  be  di^^ 
turi)cd  in  the  rigorous  course  of  fiuting  and  prayeC/  to 
which  she  had  condemned  herself,  prepaiatoir  to  her 
aodience  with  the  king.  The  stranger  thev  besought  the 
servant,  to  whom  he  had  made  his  request,  to  convey  a 
letter  to  her,  and  offered  a  purse  of  gold  as  the  reward; 
but  tbe  superstitious  menial  was  too  deeply  imbued  with 
reiigioos  dread,  to  dare,  even  in  ths  slightest  degree,  to 
infringe  on  the  commands  of  on^  whom  he  believed  to 
be  endowed  by  Heaven,  with  power  to  punish  or  bless  at 
will.  He,  therefore,  was  firm  in  hb  refusal  to  carry 
letter  or  message,  and  che  applicant  went  away  evidently 
much  agitated. 

The  interview,  so  earnestly  demanded  by  Joan  d'Are, 
was  at  length  granted.  The  whole  couit,  tqgeUier  with 
the  oflweia  of  the  army,  were  eoDected  in  the  grand 
receiving  tooms  of  the  palace ;  while  the  populace,  a 
dense  moltitiide,  gathered  without.     Rumor,  with  iu 


thousand  tongues,  had  been  abroad.  The  ligid  devotion 
of  the  maid  was  heralded  from  lip  to  Ep^  and  it  was 
said  that  she  proposed  to  point  out  the  person  of  the 
king,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  to  reveal  secrets 
known  only  to  himself,  as  a  proof  of  her  divine  mission. 
These  reports,  partly  fiilse  and  partly  true,  spread  r^idly 
through  the  town,  and  all  Chinon  arose  en  maut  eager 
to  witness  the  expected  miracle. 

Tbe  court  was  assembled,  and  waiting  with  intense 
expectation,  when  the  young  king  of  France  entered  his 
audience  room.  He  purposely  wore  no  ornament,  nor 
sign  of  rank,  save  a  small  diamond  star  on  the  left  breast. 
Immediately  after  his  entrance,  he  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  that  no  appearance  of  superiority  might  betray 
his  person  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prophetess.  The 
courtiers  observed  that  he  was  very  pale,  and  that  a  look 
of  painftd  anxiety  clouded  his  eyes;  but  this  was  nothing 
singular.  The  blood  forsook  many  a  ruddy  cheek,  and 
scornful  Ups  were  white  vrith  superstitious  dread.  Not 
a  whisper  disturbed  the  iomb>]ike  stillness  as  the  hoar 
drew  nigh.  Men  gaised  on  each  other  with  a  strange 
fear,  and  stood  together,  motionless  and  sHO,  like  a 
thousand  pulseless  statues,  brought  up  firom  the  sanctua- 
ries of  the  dead.  All  at  once,  the  solemn  chimes  of  a 
bell  swung  on  the  air.  A  shiver  ran  through  the  multi- 
tude—the sea  of  faces  turned  toward  the  huge  folding 
doors;  they  swung  slowly  open,  and  two  cardinals  in 
pontifical  robes  appeared  in  the  door^way,  and  between 
them  stood  Joan  d'Arc.  A  sound  arose,  like  the  rush 
of  pent-up  winds.  It  was  the  sobbing  breath  of  the 
multitude.  The  crowd  swayed  back,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  when  earthquakes  are  thundering  at  its  foun- 
dations. There  was  a  moment  of  death-like  stillness, 
and  the  prophetess  advanced.  She  appeared  in  the  garb 
of  her  servitude ;  her  features  were  swHi»o  in  their  pale, 
motionless  expression ;  her  heed  was  uncovered,  and  in 
her  right  hand  she  held  a  foJded  banner.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  step— no  doubt  in  her  clear  eye,  as  she 
proceeded  up  tb©  room,  searching  the  crowd  vrith  a  slow 
and  penetr»ang  look.  She  had  nearly  reached  the  vacant 
throms  when  her  eyes  fell  on  the  king.  Instantly  her 
oomposure  forsook  her.  With  a  cry  of  thrillxng  joy,  sho 
sprang  forward,  and  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  his 
bosom  f  but  he  stepped  back,  and  she  fell  to  his  feet, 
and  remained  there,  embracing  his  knees,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  beautifbl  face  lifbed  to  his,  with  an 
expression  of  joy  which  migfat  indeed  be  deemed  super- 
human, in  an  age,  and  by  a  people,  less  superstitious  than 
those  who  surrounded  her.  A  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd  like  the  moan  of  a  coming  tempest ;  but  the  trum- 
pet-tike voice  of  the  cardinal  rose  above  all.  *'  Behold ! 
a  miracle  >''  it  said.  "  A  miracle— a  miracle !"  re- 
sounded ftvm  every  part  of  the  palace,  and  then  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  vrent  up  in  a  long,  reitereted 
shout.  Tbe  host  without  thundered  back  the  sound. 
Thousands  beyond  took  up  die  shout,  till  the  enthosiastic 
joy  seemed  taking  to  itself  wings  and  spreading  over 
France. 

When  the  tumult  had  partially  subsided,  men  turned 
their  attrition  to  the  maid.  She  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  king,  meekly,  as  if  she  had  no  part  in  the 
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universal  joy.  Her  dark  lashes  were  heavy  with  tears ; 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  trembled  with  suppressed 
emotion.  The  most  careless  observer  could  not  have 
mistaken  the  tremor  that  shook  her  frame,  for  sorrow; 
yet  all  wero  deceived  in  its  source,  for,  but  one  had 
observed  the  look  of  deep  feeling  with  which  Charles 
raised  her  from  his  feet,  nor  had  heard  the  words  of 
whispered  encouragement  that  he  had  ventured  to  breathe 
in  her  ear.  When  they  supposed  her  to  be  glowing  with 
religious  inspiration,  her  heart  was  brooding  over  those 
low  words  of  tenderness,  and  that  look  of  unchanged 
affection,  with  a  fullness  of  joy  which  admitted  of  no 
union  with  ambitious  thoughts.  It  was  the  loving  and 
loveable  woman  they  gazed  upon ;  not  the  heroine  or  the 
prophetess. 

Thera  was  one,  in  that  vast  assembly,  who  had 
remaiked  the  numner  of  the  king,  with  a  bitter  and 
suspicious  feeling;  who,  unmindful  of  all  else,  had  dwelt 
upon  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  maid's  features,  till 
her  heart  grew  sick  with  jealousy,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  presence,  to  conceal  her  agitation.  This 
person  was  Agnes  Sorrell. 

The  solemn  show  was  over,  and  Joan  d' Arc  was  alone 
in  the  apartments  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  at  the 
palace.  She  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  chart  spread 
out  before  her ;  now  and  then,  as  she  traced  the  distances 
with  her  finger,  she  would  stop,  as  if  suddenly  checked 
by  a  painful  thought,  and  remain  for  minutes  with  her 
finger  pressed  hard  upon  the  parchment,  her  lips  set 
firmly  together,  and  her  features  alive  with  conflicting 
thoughts.  She  was  deliberating  on  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  woman  ever  did,  or  ever  can  make— that  of  the 
wishes  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  the  heart  she  loved  even 
better  than  her  own«-<o  her  sense  of  duty.  At  length, 
she  took  up  a  pen,  placed  a  mark  against  the  cities  of 
Orleans  and  Rheimg,  and  then  folded  up  the  parchment, 
with  a  smooth  brow,  and  a  steady  determination  in  her 
eyes,  which  proclaimed,  that  whatever  path  she  had  laid 
out  for  herself,  it  virould  be  putwied,  resolutely,  to  the 
end.  She  had  been  performing  that  most  difficult  of  all 
tasks,  for  a  woman— examining  her  own  heart— re««oning 
against  it — resolving  against  it.  She  looked  back  to  the 
days  of  her  sojourn  at  the  ruin  in  Domremi,  withfoelingg 
akin  to  those  with  which  a  wandering  bird  might  be 
supposed  to  think  of  his  nest  in  the  summer  tree ;  but 
she  stifled  all  tender  thoughts,  and  remembered  how 
entirely  she  had  forgotten  the  calls  of  Heaven  for  her 
struggling  country,  while  she  had  yielded  herself  to  the 
dominion  of  her  affections.  She  felt  the  heavy  responsi- 
biii^  which  the  events  of  the  day  had  thrown  upon  her, 
and  resolved  to  yield  up  the  man  she  loved ;  to  stifle  all 
selfish  thoughts ;  to  turn  every  pulse  of  her  heart  to  enter- 
prise, till  Charles  should  be  established  on  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors ;  crowned  and  anointed  at  Rheims,  a  city 
which  she  had  marked  out  on  the  chart,  as  one  which  lay 
die  most  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  which 
was,  consequently,  the  nx>st  difficult  of  access.  A  know- 
ledge that  the  object  of  her  love  was  the  husband  of 
another,  had  no  part  of  her  deliberations.  Whose  claim 
oould  be  more  binding  than  hers  ?  Whose  union  more 
iolemQ  and  impressive  7    Had  it  not  been  sanctioned, 


nay,  urged  on,  by  a  voice  directly  finrni  Heaven  ?  Had 
she  not  been  commanded  to  seek  his  presence,  to  follow 
him,  to  be  directed  by  him  in  all  things  T  Then,  why 
should  she,  the  appointed  q£  Heaven,  doubt  the  purity  of 
a  union,  so  founded,  when  contrasted  with  ties  created 
and  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  men  only  7  Thus  would 
she  have  questioned,  if  a  doubt  had  entered  her  mind, 
but  none  did.  She  would  as  soon  have  disputed  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  himself,  as  the  least  tittle  of  that 
ynUf  which  she  believed  to  have  been  expressed  to  her  by 
the  Divine  voice ;  therefore,  her  solemn  determination  to 
perfonn  the  purpose  of  Heaven,  before  she  allowed  faer^ 
self  to  think  of  earthly  ties. 

This  heroic  resolve,  Joan  expressed  to  the  king  by 
letter.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  change  her 
determination;  she  feared  his  influence,  and  would 
receive  neither  visit  nor  message.  She  passed  her  time 
in  rigid  devotion ;  never  leaving  her  oratory,  nor  holding 
communication  with  any  one. 

After  appearing  before  an  assembly  of  learned  Divines, 
who  were  appointed  to  examine  her  pretensions  to  Buper> 
human  influences,  and  convincing  them  of  her  sincerity, 
she  started  for  the  army,  a  creature  almost  lifted  above  the 
influences  of  humanity,  by  the  strength  of  her  ownfiuth, 
and  the  love  of  a  rejoicing  people. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orieans,  and  the  subsequent 
glorious  acts  of  the  maid,  are  subjects  of  history,  too 
well  known  to  need  the  record  of  our  pen.  Suffice  it, 
that  in  less  than  a  year  after  her  first  departure  from 
Domremi,  Joan  d*Arc  had  performed  all  her  lofty  pro- 
mises, and  a  road  to  Rheims  was  opened  to  the  king  of 
France. 

The  laiigest  cathedral  of  Rheims  was  thrown  o]fbi  for 
the  coronation ;  its  aisles  and  corridors  carpeted  with 
cloth  of  gold ;  its  massive  pillars  di^aped  with  victorious 
banners ;  the  gi'eat  dome,  with  its  heavy  ornaments,  far 
overhead,  like  another  sky,  broken  up  by  clouds ;  each 
lofty  and  stained  window,  drinking  in  the  sunlight  like  a 
thousand  goblets  of  many-colored  wines ;  every  niche, 
with  its  saint  blazing  in  brilliants,  and  smothered  by  the 
smoke  of  a  golden  censer  burning  before  it ;  the  throne, 
with  its  embossments  of  precious  stones,  its  goigeoua 
canopy  and  purple  footdoth, — all  was  exposed  to  the 
tread  of  the  multitude;  yet,  no  foot  entered,  no  eye  looked 
in ;  for  the  whole  male  population  of  Rheims  had  gone 
forth  to  welcome  the  approach  of  their  king.  The  streets 
and  the  markei^places  were  silent  as  the  heart  of  a  wil- 
derness. The  balconies,  with  their  brilliant  hangings  and 
streamers  of  rich  stuffs,  remained  untenanted.  Case- 
ments were  half  open,  and  tanks  of  red  wine  stood 
untouched  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  great  bell 
of  the  cathedral  staid  motionless,  its  vast  tongue  quiver- 
ing as  with  the  impulse  of  «ager  hands  upon  the  rope. 
No  sign  of  life  broke  the  stillness,  save  when  some  bright, 
young  face  glanced  out  from  a  casement,  or  some  frolic- 
some child  would  leap  into  a  balcony,  and,  clinging  to  the 
draped  railing,  lean  eagerly  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  coming  pageant.  Suddenly,  there  arose  from  the 
horizon,  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  waters  afar  off;  it 
came  nearer  and   nearer,  increasing   in  volume  and 
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■trength,  and  then  araee  the  tninp  and  thout  of  a  Yast 
mnldtude.  Men  were  now  teen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  in 
the  hitfaerto  empty  streets.  The  city  gates  swung  open, 
and  the  royal  cavalcade  entered  Rheims.  There  was  a 
rash  to  the  house  tops,  and  to  the  balconies.  Silken 
streamers  flashed  out  from  casements  alive  with  joyful 
faces;  and  every  where  might  be  seen  bright  young 
creatures,  with  snowy  brows  and  smiling  eyes,  leaning 
eagerly  over  the  balustrades,  their  cheeks  glowing,  and 
their  small  white  hands  trembling  with  eagerness  among 
the  flowers  they  were  about  to  shower  over  their  youthful 
monarch. 

The  procession  moved  slowly  forward.  First  appeared 
the  king,  in  his  robes  of  state,  moimted  on  a  heavy  war- 
horse,  which  ob^ed  the  touch  of  his  rein,  arched  his 
supeHb  neck,  and  moved  under  his  magnificent  trappings, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  well  trained  elephant.  On  his  right, 
rode  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  light 
armor,  formed  of  small  silver  scales,  each  scale  a  miracle 
of  workmanship  in  itself.  A  golden  helm  was  on  her 
head,  from  which  a  tuft  of  long  white  feathers  streamed 
out,  like  snow-wreaths  afloat  on  the  wind.  An  embroi- 
dered  scarf  bound  her  waist,  her  helm  was  down,  and  she 
moved  gracefully  forward,  curbing,  vrithout  seeming 
efibrt,  the  fiery  spirit  of  a  slender  black  courser,  which 
curveted  impatiently  beneath  her  rein,  as  he  moved  on, 
champing  his  golden  biu,  tossing  his  head,  and  scatter- 
ing specks  of  foam,  like  snow-flakes,  over  his  glossy 
chest,  while  the  sunshine  glistened  over  his  housings  of 
white  velvet,  dropped  with  gold,  and  heavy  with  seed 
pearls,  and  die  noise  of  his  silver  shoes  was  broken  by 
the  scented  boquets  showered  down  from  the  balconies, 
to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  cavalcade.  The  count 
Donois  rode  at  the  king's  left  hand ;  and,  behind,  came 
Mary,  of  Anjou,  in  a  gorgeous  litter,  surrounded  by  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  the  fair  blossoms  of  the  French  nobili- 
ty, among  whom  were  Agnes  Sorrell,  and  the  unacknow- 
ledged Countess  of  Dunois.  Then  came  the  nobility, 
glittering  in  the  panoply  of  war,  and  a  dense  concourse, 
of  every  age  and  condition,  closed  the  procession- 
blocking  up  the  great  avenues  to  the  town,  and  the  high- 
ways, for  many  miles  without  the  viralls.  Onward  they 
went,  toward  the  scene  of  coronation — ^wave  after  wave 
of  human  beings,  like  the  perpetual  flow  of  a  turbid 
stream — till  the  vast  cathedral,  the  market-places,  the 
pavements,  and  die  very  house-tops,  were  crowded  to 
overflowing.  The  body  of  the  vast  cathedral  was  one 
dense  field  of  waving  plumes  and  glancing  armor;  the 
galleries  and  the  very  niches  were  full  to  repletion ;  the 
dyingnotesof  the  anthem  were  suiging  through  the  great 
dome,  and  the  banners  were  still  swaying  to  and  fro,  with 
the  rushing  breath  of  the  multitude ;  yet,  a  hush  like 
that  of  the  grave  dwelt  within,  that  sea  of  living  beings. 
Charles  had  ascended  the  tfanme  of  his  ancestors.  The 
pope's  legate  raised  the  crown  from  its  cushion,  and  held 
it,  blazing  like  a  constellation  of  stars,  over  the  head  of 
the  youthful  monarch.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  stood  forth ; 
a  cloak  of  white  velvet,  clasped  on  the  riioolder  by  a 
horning  carbuncle,  was  flung  aver  her  armor.  Her 
helm  was  up,  and  her  radiant  face  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude.     She  flung  her  coniecrated  banner 


abroad,  and  it  streamed  over  the  head  of  the  king,  like 
the  brooding  wings  of  an  angel.  The  crown  descended 
to  his  brow,  and  instantly,  as  if  each  heart  had  felt  the 
pulse  of  its  neighbor*s,  every  knee  was  bowed  in  martial 
vassalage.  A  moment,  and  a  shout,  like  the  roar  of  a 
fierce  tempest,  rent  the  air.  The  bells  pealed  out  their 
iron  voices,  and  a  burst  of  artillery  thundered  finom  the 
city  walls.  The  vast  cathedral,  iu  cupola  and  lofty 
turrets,  seemed  rocking  with  the  coocnssMm  of  soonds— 
another,  and  another  shout,  louder  and  deeper  »>«»«  the 
first — then  the  crowd  swayed  round,  and,  after  an  inter- 
val of  tumult,  the  cathedral  was  left  empty^-iu  foot- 
cloths  soiled  and  trampled— its  banners  hanging  motion- 
less against  the  pillars — and  wreaths  of  smoke,  yet 
warm  from  the  extinguished  censers,  curling  among  the 
petted  ornaments  above  the  throne. 

To  be  continued. 
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BT   PARK  BKNJAHIN. 

Onck  more  to  visit  Northern  climes  the  fervid  summer 
hies— 

To  shed,  at  mom,  a  crimson  flush,  along  unclouded 
skies ; 

To  clothe  the  fields  with  golden  groin,  the  garden^Us 
with  flowers, 

And  crown  with  garlands,  fresh  and  new,  the  gaily- 
dancing  hours. 

The  early  dawn  .is  welcomed  in  by  songs  of  happy 

birds, 
Familiar  to  the  ear  and  heart,  as  childhood's  warbled 

words; 
And  Day,  to  his  repose  declines,  with  music  low  and 

deep, 
To  lull  the  lovely  things  of  light  to  their  delicious 

sleep. 

The  air  with  softer  pinion  stirs  the  leaves  that  make  the 

shade. 
Within  the  wild  and  lone  recess  of  some  sequestered 

glade. 
And  tosses  showers  of  blossoms  down  from  eveiy  fragile 

bough. 
To  fall,  with  cool  and  dewy  touch,  upon  the  fevered 

brow. 

Oh,  from  the  dty's  throng'd  resorts,  that  it  were  mine 

to  go 
To  some  sweet  spot  where  I  could  list  a  fountain's 

gladsome  flow ; 
And  not  a  sound,  save  Nature's  own,  could  o'er  the 

silence  swell 
To  jar  the  chords  of  quiet  thought,  or  break  Seclusion's 

speU! 
June, 1839. 
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Original. 
THE   DIVIDED    BURDEN. 

BT  LYDIA  H.  SIGOURNBT. 

I  SAW  a  boy,  who  toward  his  cottage-home , 
A  heavy  burden  bore. — The  way  was  steep. 
And  locky,  and  his  Httle,  loaded  arm 
Strain'd  downward  to  iu  full  extent,  while  wide 
The  other,  horisontaliy  was  thrown, 
As  if  to  countefpoise  the  painful  weight 
That  drew  him  toward  the  earth* 

Awhile  he  paused 
And  set  his  burden  down,  just  where  the  path 
Grew  more  precipitous,— and  wiped  bis  brow 
With  his    worn  sleeve,  and  panting,  breath'd  long 

draughts 
Of  the  sweet  air, — while  the  hot  simmier  sun 
Flam*d  o*er  his  forehead. 

But  another  boy, 
'Neath  a  cool  poplar,  in  a  neighboring  6eld 
Sat  playing  with  his  dog, — and  from  the  grass 
Uprising, — with  light  bounds  the  fence  he  cleared 
And  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to  share  the  toil. 
— So  on  they  went  together, — grasping  firm 
The  basket's  handle,  with  a  right,  good  will,— 
And  while  their  young  clear  voices  met  my  ear 
I  mus'd  on  that  philosophy  divine, 
"  Bear  one  another's  burdens," — and  perceiv'd 
That  to  obey  Grod's  word  was  happiness. 

Then  like  the  bee  who  irom  the  humblest  flower 
Sown  by  the  way-side, — ^gleaneth  for  her  hive, 
I  treasur'd  up  the  lesson,— and  when  ^ve 
Called  home  the  laboring  ox,  and  to  its  bed 
Wam'd  the  yomig  bird,  and  shut  the  lily's  cup,—- 
I  took  my  little  boy  upon  my  knee. 
And  told  him  of  the  basket-bearer's  toil 
And  of  the  friend  who  helped  him. 

When  his  eye 
Swell'd  full  and  round,  and  fixed  upon  my  face, 
Taking  the  story  to  his  inmost  soul, 
I  said,  "  My  son, — be  pitiful  to  all, 
And  aid  them  when  thou  canst. 

For  God  hath  sown 
Sweet  seeds  within  us,  seeds  of  sympathy,*— 
Whose  buds  are  virtues  such  as  bloom  for  heaven. 

If  thy  young  sister  weepeth,— kiss  the  tear 

From  her  smooth  cheek,  and  soothe  with  tender  words 

Her  swelling  breast ;— or  if  a  secret  thom 

Is  in  thy  brother's  bosom,— draw  it  thence : — 

Or  if  thy  playmate  sorroweth,  lend  an  ear 

And  share  with  sympathy  his  weight  qf  woe. 

And  when  thou  art  a  man,  my  little  one. 
Still  keep  thy  spirit  open  to  the  ills 
Of  foreigner,  and  stranger,  of  the  rsoe 
Whom  Afric's  sun  hath  daricen'd,  and  of  Aose 
Poor  red-brow'd  exiles,  firom  our  forest-shades ; 
Where  once  they  ruled  Supreme. 

Thus  shalt  thou  shun 
That  selfishness  which,  wrapp'd  in  its  own  gifb> 


Foigeu  alike  the  Giver,— and  the  grief 
Of  those  who  mourn. 

So  may'st  tfaoa  ever  find 
Pity  and  love,  in  thine  own  time  of  need,— 
If  on  thy  young  heart,  as  a  tigxiet-ring 
Thou  grav'st  that  motto  from  a  Book  Divine 
'  Bear  one  anodier's  burdens,'— and  fulfil 
The  law  of  Christ." 


Origin^}, 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE   ALBUM. 

BT  JONAS  B.  PHILLIPS. 

'Tis  said  that  a  Spirit  of  beauty  and  light 

Once  vow'd  over  earth  she  would  merrily  roam ; 

Then  spreading  her  pinions  all  glittering  bright 
Clear'd  the  air  in  her  fanciful  search  of  a  home. 

Away  over  mountain  and  valley  she  sped 
Until  a  fair  garden  first  bloom'd  on  her  sight 

Where  flowers  their  odors  ambrosial  spread. 
Her  senses  to  charm  and  her  vision  delight. 

*'  Who  dwells  in  this  scene  of  enchantment,"  she  cried ; 

When  a  form  of  divinity  rose  to  her  view. 
And  presenting  a  garland  fresh-gather'd,  replied 

"  'Tis  PoBsT,  sends  this  sweet  tribute  to  you." 

The  Spirit  then  roam'd  thro'  the  bowers  and  groves. 
Where  Music  and  Minstrelsy  lighten'd  the  hours ; 

Tin  again  on  light  wing,  thro'  the  ether  she  roves, 
From  Poetry's  garden  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Next  to  groves  where  Antiquity's  sages  repos'd. 
Away  the  gay  spirit,  then  rapidly  flew, 

Where  the  legends  and  learning  of  old  were  disclos'd. 
And  mentally  mirror'd,  the  Past  did  she  view. 

Then  soaring  again,  thro'  the  ambient  air. 

To  the  Bowers  of  Fancy,  she  hastened  her  flight. 

And  listen'd  enchanted,  while  revelling  there. 
To  legends  of  love,  and  the  war^tales  of  knight. 

Again  were  her  pinions  outspread  to  the  air, 
When  a  spirit  angelic,  enchanted  her  sight ; 

Her  wings  were  of  azure,  and  golden  her  hair. 
And  her  brow  was  encircled  with  halos  of  light. 

Addressing  the  wandering  Spirit,  she  said, 
"  I  am  Friendship,— -<rf'  heaven  divine,  is  my  birth, 

So  quickly  thy  wings  on  the  ether  outspread. 
And  hasten  for  me,  on  a  mission  to  earth. 

"  Take  this  volume,  whose  pages  unsuIUed  and  white. 
Are  emblems  of  Innocence,  Virtue  and  Youth ; 

And  here  bid  my  votaries  faithfully  write 

Their  tributes,  to  Friendship,  Afiection and  Truth." 

"  I'll  obey,"  then  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  i^eplied, 
"  And  olready  I've  garlands  to  hang  on  the  shrine. 

For  the  gifts  I  have  gather'd.  111  gladly  divide 
And  each  shall  appear  on  these  pages  divine." 

**  *Tis  well,"  answered  Friendship,  as  swifUy  to  earth, 
Her  messenger  flew  with  the  volume  of  youth ; 

Afeetion's  own  tribute,  to  virtue  and  worth. 
And  the  Spirit  that  ligfau  it,  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
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Orlgtnml. 

THE    FRESHET.— A    SKETCH. 

BT   BXNRT   F.   HARRINGTON. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  the  majority  of  my  readers, 
tliat  the  scenery  of  die  Connecticut  river,  especially  after 
passing^  the  northern  Umit  of  Massachnsetts,  presents 
many  singular  appearances.  Ranges  of  broken  and  tow- 
ering hills  hem  in  the  fertile  and  verdant  valleys,  every 
here  and  there  converging,  as  though  once  united— pre- 
senting, where  the  angry  current  hurries  its  waters  over 
the  jagged  rocks  that  madden  its  onward  course  into 
foaming  rapids,  rude  and  frowning  precipices;  as  though 
those  hills  had  long  ago  been  rent  asxmderby  some  terri- 
ble convulsion,  and  the  wide  and  deep  lakes  that  their 
various  points  of  union  had  created,  had  discharged  them- 
selves in  cataracts  of  waters,  leaving  only  the  intractable 
stream  that  now  tumbles  onward  to  the  ocean ;  occasion- 
ally emulous  of  its  pristine  glory,  when  the  torrents  of 
heaven  have  swelled  its  current, — and  bursting  the  fet^ 
ters  that  winter  has  bound  about  it,  it  revenges  itself  in 
its  fiery  liberty,  1^  adopting  those  fetters  as  the  very  in- 
struments of  its  revenge ;  flooding  the  vallies,  lar  and 
near,  and  piling  up  the  huge  blocks  of  ciystal  against 
mill  and  stately  bridge,  roaring  in  angry  triumph  at  its 
work,  and  heaping  block  upon  block,  until,  with  a  sound 
as  of  thunder,  the  object  of  its  rage  is  lifted  from  its  very 
foondations,  and  splintering  and  crashing,  is  borne  away 
to  aid  its  destroyer  in  its  further  devastation. 

These  evidences  that  the  more  northerly  portions 
of  the  river  were  originally  a  chain  of  lakes,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that,  at  a  certain  height  around  the  bases 
of  the  hills,  tables  of  land  extend  into  the  vallies,  uniform 
in  height,  evenness  of  surface,  and  peipendiculari^  of 
elevation ;  indicating  the  water  mark,  being  themselves 
depositions  of  alluvion  from  above.  Sometimes  the  ta- 
bles rise  from  the  very  centre  of  the  vallies,  strangely  regu- 
lar in  the  concavi^  of  their  sides,  having  comers  stand- 
iiig  forth  like  huge  bastions.  Those  who  have  neglected 
to  observe  the  uniformity  of  the  height  of  these  eleva- 
tions with  the  tables  at  the  bases  of  the  hills,  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be  Indian  mounds,  instead  of  islands, 
once  rising  in  beauty  from  the  midst  of  lakes 

These  tables  sometimes  extend  for  some  distance  up 
the  banks  of  lesser  streams  that  empty  into  the  Connec- 
ticut; and  serve  to  add  a  new  charm  to  their  already 
Various  sceneiy.  Connected  with  a  stream  of  this  de- 
saription,  are  some  thrilling  incidents,  wliich  I  am  about 
to  relate.  The  events  of  the  freshet,  the  preservation  of 
the  individuals,  and  the  heroic  bravery  of  their  preser^ 
ver,  will  have  deeper  interest  in  the  eyes  of  my  readers, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  strictly  true. 

Peter  Kennedy  was  an  honest  man — a  hard  working 

iarroei^— in  the  town  of  P ,  in  Vermont,  which  lies 

on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  He  was  not  a  before- 
hand man ;  for  though  he  labored  assiduously,  he  could 
never  look  forward  with  complacency  to  a  '  rainy  day,' 
in  the  consolation  that  he  possessed  the  wherewithal  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  should  misfortune  assail 
him.    There  are  many  of  Peter's  stamp ;— ^ho,  thoo^ 


diligent  and  economical,  seem  to  be  ever  struggling  agaioat 
time  sad  tide.  How  it  is— -whether  in  their  cases,  fin> 
tune  never  wiil  show  her  &ce,  or  the  unfinrtimates  do  not 
coax  her  properiy^— do  not  get  a  iiur  hold  of  the  haadla 
of  success,  we  divine  not,— 4>ut  we  pass  our  word  for  it, 
diat  they  are,  and  by  this  token  are  much  to  be  pitied. 
Peter,  having  nothing  of  his  own,  rented  for  several 
years,  a  thrifty  farm  'at  the  halves'  as  it  is  called  in  Yan- 
kee land — receiving  half  the  produce  for  his  superinten- 
dence. He  married— he  roared  a  family— he  grew  some- 
what old^^nd  still  hewas  a  farmer  only  '  at  the  halves'— 
still  had  laid  up  nothing  of  his  own.  By  and  bye  he  died ; 
and  was  lost  to  further  labor  in  the  grave.  What  was 
his  family  to  do  T 

That  family — ^There  was  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  good  wo- 
man— a  very  good  woman ;  but  firm  and  wilful  and  su- 
perstitious-—mayhap,  now  we  reason  upon  it,  herself  the 
drawback  to  her  husband's  success.  Then  thera  was 
Mary  Kennedy  his  daughter — a  true-bom  Yankee  girl ; 
with  all  her  father's  energy  and  perseverance^-and  just 
enough  of  her  mother's  firmness  to  give  solidity  to  her 
character— and  more  mind  than  both  together.  She  was 
not  beautiful — ^but  she  was  good  and  well-shaped,  and 
graceful — with  expressive  features  and  a  firm  sparkling 
eye.     These  two  were  all ;  and  what  were  they  to  do  ? 

The  funeral  was  over.  Friends  and  neighbors  had  ren- 
dered every  assistance  through  that  period  of  the  heart's 
desolation — ^the  interval  between  the  death  and  burial  of 
a  dear  relative,— and  the  widow  and  oi-phan  were  left  in 
their  lonely  home  to  look  with  a  shudder  to  the  future. 
But  Mary  was  not  a  being  to  darken  yet  more  the  dreary 
prospect  by  useless  repinings  and  despair.     She  nerved 
herself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  situation.     She 
consulted  with  her  minister— her  friends— and  of  them 
so  sweet  a  girl  could  have  no  lack— and  they  came  for* 
ward  one  and  all  to  her  relief.     The  farmers  of  New- 
England  are  a  toiling  race — they  slowly  amass  a  compe- 
tency by  severe  labor  and  rigid  economy ;  and  the  value 
of  wealth  thus  painfully  acquired  is  necessarily  enhanced 
to  their  minds.     They  look  with  wariness  and  hesitatioQ 
upon  applications  to  their  chari^,  whose  worthiness  is 
not  clearly  manifest ;  but  let  a  neighbor  be  unfortunate — 
his  dwelling  burned,  it  may  be,  by  fire— or  his  means 
wrested  from  him  by  no  negligence  or  fault  of  his  own— 
and  the  Yankee  farmer  is  ready  then  with  open  hand  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.     So  was  it  now.     On  a  Satuiiday 
evening  there  was  an  assemblage  at  the  minister's  to  de- 
vbe  ways  and  means.     They  came  from  two  or  three 
miles  about ;  of  all  ages  and  degrees.     The  physician  of 
the  village,  and  the  merchant  and  the  squire,  were  among 
them — I  tell  of  it,  to  show  in  whatWrong  estimation  Moiy 
was  held— and  more  than  all,  there  were  present  two 
young  men  who  hod  been  for  some  time  suitors  for  Mary's 
hand.    One,  Saoroel  Brady  by  name,  was  a  substantial 
farmer,  some  thirty-five  years  of  age— well  to  do  in  the 
world— shrewd  and  forethoughtful ;  yet  selfish  to  a  de- 
gree.    Did  he  love  Mary — ^was  his  heart  bound  to  hers 
by  an  irrisistible  sympathy,  all  pervading,  all  engross- 
ing,— ^that  true  love  which  purifies  the  heart,  and  illu- 
mines life  and  the  things  of  life  with  a  steady  glow — 
lighting  up  iu  daric  passages,  and  iavesting  its  pleasant 
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walks  with  intenser  brightnetif  I  doubt  it— end  tbe 
neighbors  doubted  it  all  along — ^notwithstanding  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  favored  his  suit,  and  almost  quarrelled  with  the 
gentle  Maiy  that  she  would  not  listen  to  him ;  preferring 
as  she  did  young  Charles  Hall,  the  carpenter— «  whole 
souled,  earnest  hearted  fellow— industrious,  though  poor 
at  present— and  possessing  an  energy  to  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  better  still,  loving  Mary  with  a  love  that 
made  him  feel  like  a  giant  in  strength  of  determination. 
Ho  was  the  first  to  make  a  proposition  and  give  their 
charity  form  and  shape.  **  Come,"  said  he,  "  Squire  Ha»- 
kins,  there'll  be  one  third  of  the  lumber  left  after  your 
barn  is  finished ;  and  if  Dr.  Jones  will  add  a  little  to  it 
of  what  he's  got  down  at  the  mill,  there  would  be  full 
enough  to  raise  a  snug  little  houje.  I'll  build  it  free  gra- 
tis, off  and  on,  with  some  help  from  the  neighbors  about, 
and  they'll  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  at  any  rate.  Who 
gives  the  land  7" 

There  was  a  proposition  I  Who  would  refuse  his  mite  ? 
The  minister  with  his  eyes  swimming,  went  up  and  taking 
Charles  by  the  hand,  gave  it  a  pressure  that  told  his 
Christian  thankfulness ;  for  it  was  not  so  much  the  offer, 
as  the  readinesss  and  promptness  with  which  it  was 
made,  which  achieved  the  end.  It  kindled  every  heart 
in  sympathy.  **  You're  welcome  to  all  that's  over  after 
the  barn's  completed,"  said  Squire  Haskins  with  a  smUe. 

"  And  about  that  lumber  down  to  mill,'*  added  Dr. 
Jones,  "  I*m  only  sorry  I  haint  any  team  to  haul  it  where 
it  will  be  wanted." 

**  Never  mind  about  that,'*  said  Mr.  Bliss,  "  my  peo- 
ple 11  be  on  hand  with  the  cattle  for  that  'ere  proceedur, 
jest  as  soon  as  the  wcn-d's  giv  out." 

"  Come  to  my  store  for  nails,  Mr.  Hall,"  said  the 
merchoflt. 

Old  gray-haired  farmer  Ware  had  had  his  head  on  lus 
cane  ever  since  Charles  first  spoke ;  and  now  at  his  first 
pause,  he  lifted  it  up,  and  half  shutting  one  eye  and  squint- 
ing with  the  other  at  a  comer  of  the  mantel-piece— ^ont 
laugh,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived, 
rough  as  he  was— and  the  more  intently  he  squinted  at 
an  object  before  uttering  his  thoughts,  the  more  valuable 
the  thoughts  were  sure  to  be — ^he  lifted  up  his  head,  I 
say,  with  his  richest  squint,  and  said  in  his  slow  unvar^ 
nishcd  manner: 

**  My  fiirm,  you  know,  butts  on  Snake  river;  and  right 
on  the  side  as  you  go  down  to  the  bridge  the  land  makes 
off  jest  as  level  as  can  be  conceived  on,  for  a  considerable 
distance.  I  guess,  the  fiict  is  I  know  sartin,  there's 
risin  an  acre  in  all  on't  from  the  bridge  down  along.  Now 
you're  welcome  to  that  'ere.  Itll  be  snug,  and  enough 
on't  for  a  little  garding,  leavin'  out  what's  took  for  the 
house  to  set  on.  If  tlftt  don't  suit  ye,  say  where  you'd 
rather  have  an  acre  or  so— but  I'm  minded  that's  a  slick 
place." 

It  was  just  the  place  for  Mary.  This  flat  spot  was 
one  of  the  tables  of  land  I  have  described  above ;  and 
the  scenery  around  was  glorious — a  continual  feast  for 
her  ardent  imagination.  Let  me  describe  it  to  you.  The 
stream,  not  veiy  large  in  its  own  proper  dimensions,  came 
foaming  and  dashing  in  tiny  cataracts,  through  a  deep 
ravine,  to  mingle  its  waters  with  the  Connecticut.  Across 
it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  its  mouth,  a  bridge  had 


been  thrown  for  the  high  road.  Its  timbers  rested  on 
everlasting  foundations^the  solid  rocks  on  either  shore, — 
between  which,  thirty  feet  below  the  bridge,  the  river  dash- 
ed along.  At  the  same  time,  the  bridge  itself  was  low  in 
the  ravine ;  for  there  was  a  steep  descent  on  either  sido 
to  reach  iu  leveL  Above,  a  mill  had  been  built,  whose 
huge  over-shot  water  wheel,  turning  about  down  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  ravine,  dripping  ever  with  spray,  ad- 
ded to  the  romance  of  nature ;  while  the  water  played 
over  its  dam  in  a  clear  unbroken  sheet,  lulling  the  senses 
with  its  monotonous  hum.  Below,  on  one  side,  birches, 
hemlocks  and  stunted  pines  shrouded  the  steep  bank 
firom  the  tap  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream ;  and  on  the 
other,  just  midway,  was  the  table  of  land,  proposed  to 
be  given  by  Farmer  Ware.  Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
reader,  that  it  was  just  the  spot  for  Maxy  7 

Before  many  months,  a  pretty  dwelling  was  erected, 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mary  installed  in  possession.  li 
was  two  stories  in  height,  because  a  better  view  could  be 
obtained  by  a  littie  more  elevation ;  and  Charles  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  comfort  o^  the  being  he  lox'ed.  On 
the  lower  floor  were  two  rooms,  one  for  kitchen  and  par* 
lor  in  common— for  under  Mary's  housewifery,  so  far  as 
neatness  and  arrangement  were  concerned,  her  kitchen  al- 
ways looked  liked  a  parlon— the  other  for  a  school  room 
— for  she  was  to  have  twenty  litde  scholars  all  the  year 
round,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week  each— «nd  that, 
mind  you,  in  a  country  village,  so  far  inland,  was  quite 
an  income  for  her.  Above  were  two  bed  rooms ;  and 
Mary's,  rest  assured,  was  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
house,  looking  up  the  streaii>— and  fitted  up  with  erery 
possible  convenience. 

Mary  understood  and  appreciated  the  delicate  man- 
agement Charles  exhibited  in  all  this, — ^indeed  she  knew 
that  she  owed  to  him — to  his  enterprise  and  energy, 
guided  by  his  love,  the  most  of  her  present  comfort;  and 
she  poured  out  upon  him  that  intensity  of  affection  which 
ever  fills  woman's  heart  to  overflowing  when  she  is  truly 
loved.  But  she  was  not  happy  in  her  love.  The  house 
was  finished — the  school  collected — and  there  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  glory,  Maxy  had  nothing  to  desire  for  mind  or 
body — ^yet  with  all,  she  was  not  happy.  The  laugh  of  the 
children  echoed  merrily  from  the  hills,  and  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  waters,  and  to  them,  their  idolized  in- 
structress wore  always  a  cheering  and  alluring  snule,  but 
an  aching  void  was  beneath.  The  secret  was  here.  Her 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  prejudices,  had  imbibed  a 
dislike  for  Charies,  which  not  all  his  goodness  to  her,  in 
her  lone  widowhood,  had  overcome.  Whenever  he  visi- 
ted Mary,  she  testified  by  hints  and  inuendoes  that  he 
was  disagreeable  to  her,^-and  she  seemed  to  delight  in 
tormenting  her  daughter  by  the  open  expression  of  her 
feelings,  and  by  asserting  her  strong  disapproval  of  the 
connection.  This  treatment  was  aggravated  by  her  en- 
comtigement  of  Brady,  who  yet  persevered  in  his  suit,  in 
the  face  of  Mary*s  coldness.  I  have  said  that  I  doubted- 
his  love  for  her.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean  that 
he  was  guided  solely  by  selfish  motives — far  firom  it.  He 
loved,  perhaps,  as  well  as  he  was  capable  of  loving— but 
by  his  very  nature  his  attachments  were  tinctured  with 
alloy.     He  knew  Mary  to  be  one  of  a  thousand  in  cape- 
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fity  ihit  ihe  would  make  a  capital  daiiy  womaai  and 
help  a  husband  to  get  rich.  We  will  give  him  credit  for 
■ooM  pereepoon  of  her  cfaann»--biit  he  was  incapable 
of  ferrent  love. 

So  waned  the  samnier  hours-*«ad  antinnn*s  raddy 
tinge  pervaded  nature.  Winter  came ;  and  that  too  with 
ife«  starms  and  bleakness  passed  away.  Mary  still  taught 
her  Httle  school — still  bore  the  complainings  and  re- 
proaches of  her  modier  with  onrepining  fortitude  and  sub- 
missioB.  She  was  kind  as  ever  to  her  parent ;  but  alas ! 
she  was  compelled  to  meet  her  lover  in  stolen  interviews, 
and  submit  to  receive  in  passive  sufferance  at  least,  the 
visits  of  her  mother's  favorite,  whom  she  now  looked 
upon  virith  growing  dislike.  One  day,  in  early  spring, 
Brady  represented  to  her  mother  that  a  crisis  must  be 
attained— that  he  must  learn  decisively  his  standing  with 
her,  as  his  home  demanded  a  mistress  speedily.  Mrs. 
Ktenedy  told  him  that  Mary  gkimld  marry  him;  and 
content  to  woo  die  daughter  through  the  mother,  he  left 
her,  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  interview. 

It  was  a  fair  deduction  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
Mary,  that  he  had  so  little  refinement  of  feeling  as  thus  to 
disregard  her  own  disinclination  to  him,  and  rely  for  suc- 
cess on  the  influence  of  her  parent.  I  do  not  mean  the 
refinement  imparted  by  education — ^but  that  natural  ele- 
vation of  character,  that  infusion  of  the  '  Ideality*  of  the 
Phrenologist,  which  tinctures  the  most  uncultivated  with 
softness.  Poor  Mary !  She  was  full— too  full  of  it  for 
peace.  It  shed  an  influence  over  every  connection  of  her 
life.  It  lent  a  charm  to  her  love,  and  made  it  doubly 
dear— but  at  the  same  time  it  sanctified  the  command  of 
a  mother,  and  forbad  infringement.  But  resolutely  she 
reasoned  with  that  mother,  when  the  stem  unquaUificd 
command  had  been  given  to  wed  Biady,  or  live  an  exile 
from  her  parent's  heart  for  ever,— and  when  reasoning 
proved  abortive,  she  pleaded— eamestly^-tearfully— on 
her  very  knees,  to  be  spared — but  her  mother  was  in- 
flexible. 

A  curse  had  been  threatened  for  disobedience ;  could 
she  disobey  ?  Within  a  fortnight,  one  little  fortnight — 
she  must  surrender  all  her  fondest  anticipations,  or  lose 
a  parent's  smile  f  Dreadful  alternative !  The  mind  not 
constituted  like  her  own,  may  sneer  at  her  hesitation ; 
and  see  full  justification  and  contentment  in  disobedience ; 
but  to  her  the  name  of  parent  was  holy. 

Her  school  had  been  dismissed  early,  for  a  storm  had 
been  gathering  for  some  days,  and  already  the  drops  be- 
gan to  fall.  Now,  as  she  sat  by  her  chamber  window, 
pale  as  ashes,  the  clouds  were  pouring  their  treasures 
menily  down.  She  resolved  to  consult  the  ministep— 
her  wall-tried  friend;  and  Charles  >ier  own  Charies^— 
at  the  thought  of  whom  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  tears 
BUBgled  whh  the  rain-drops,— ^od  to  make  them  the  ar- 
biters of  her  fate. 

It  lainod  all  night,  hard  and  steadily.  She  had  deter- 
mined to  trip  up  to  the  minister's  before  school  hours  in 
the  monnng;  but  all  the  moning  it  was  one  continued 
poor— iMMur;  and  she  could  not  knive  the  house.  She  had 
no  popjls  that  day  on  account  of  the  storm,  and  her  looe- 
Knesa  and  agitation  were  nsrebeved  by  customaiy  duty. 
She  had  promised  to  meet  Charles  in  the  evening  beaaath 
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an  aged  oak,  their  sacred  trysting-plaee>  but  it  poured 
down  so  as  to  prevent  her,  and  oh,  how  much  more  sad^ 
dening  was  this !  All  night— a  sleepless  night  to  her^ 
it  was  plash— plash— plash-— upon  the  saturated  earth; 
and  the  river's  roar— for  two  days  and  nighto  of  rain  had 
swelled  it  to  a  mimic  torrent— sounded  like  the  knell  of 
desolation.  She  awoke  and  looked  abroad,  when  day^ 
light  dawned  upon  her  sleepless  eyes.  All  nature  seem- 
ed resolved  into  wetnes»— and  still,  the  third  day»  it  was 
raining  hard  as  ever.  Again  no  pupils— again  a  dreary, 
dreaiy  day— and  no  cessation  to  the  storm.  But  to 
wards  night  it  cleared  away — ^die  sun  broke  forth— the 
atmosphere  became  sultry  as  in  midsummer,  and  the 
drops  glistened  like  pearls  upon  the  trees.  The  birds 
that  had  begun  to  assemble  from  their  more  southerly  so> 
joum  during  the  cold  weather,  sung  gaily  on  the  branches^ 
and  all  was  life  and  light  again.  The  change  in  nature's 
aspect  infused  a  kindred  influence  into  Mary's  bosom, 
and  she  began  to  hope  onee  more.  But  about  mid- 
night, afier  the  strange  sultriness  had  become  oppressive, 
distant  thunder  rolled  sluggishly  on  the  ear,  giving  warn- 
ing of  a  second  change.  Soon  a  rising  breeze  whispered 
through  the  trees— increasing  every  moment,  until  it 
blew  a  shrill  whistle,  as  it  careered  round  the  comer  of 
the  house,  and  dashed  the  branches  against  each  other, 
until  diey  creaked  and  grated  in  the  harsh  o<dlision.  It 
died  away  for  a  moment,  and  fiature  was  hushed  in  un- 
broken and  awful  repose ;  as  though,  for  it  was  growing 
blacker  and  blacker  with  the  dense  clouds,  she  was  draw^ 
ing  a  long  breath  to  prepare  for  a  terrible  conflict.  Then 
the  sharp  lightning  flash,  followed,  almost  instantly,  by  a 
crash  of  thunder  that  made  the  very  hills  tremble  to  their 
foundations,  started  eleepen  bewildered  from  their  beds, 
with  dazsled  eyes— and  anon,  all  at  once,  torrents  poured 
down  from  the  black  sky,  overpowering,  in  the  sound  of 
their  contact  with  earth,  the  very  roar  of  the  stream. 
There  was  but  that  one  peal  of  thunder— but  until  nearly 
sunrise  there  was  no  pause  in  the  rain-fall.  The  sun  how* 
ever  rose  in  majesty  in  an  almost  clear  sky,  and  mea 
felt  that  his  beams  would  gladden  them  through  the  day. 

There  had  been  three  days  and  two  nights  of  storm— 
and  finally  this  last  half-night's  torrent;  and  it  was  a 
strange  foigetfulness  in  some  of  Mary's  patrons  to  send 
their  children  to  school  that  day,  for  a  thought  would 
suffice  to  convince,  that  when  time  had  elapsed  afW  all 
this  flooding,  for  the  surcharged  tills  and  rivulets  to  pour 
their  contents  into  the  larger  streams,  fearful  freshota 
were  to  be  feared.  It  was  strange  too,  that  Charles  did 
not  dream  that  the  pride  of  his  heart  might  be  in  danger. 
Apathy  seemed  to  have  fidlenlike  a  mantle  oponaU;  and 
there  were  four  or  five  little  girls  went  skipping  down  the 
hill  to  the  bridge,  a  few  minutes  befbrethe  hour  of  assem- 
blage in  the  school-room,  to  drop  sticks  into  the  water, 
as  Uiey  had  been  accustomed,  and  scream  with  delight  as 
they  were  home  along,  dashing  against  the  stones  in  their 
course.  But  now,  when  they  reached  the  bridge,  a  thrill 
of  awe  stole  through  their  hearts,  and  they  stood  m<itioft> 
less,  and  almost  breathless,  with  the  sticks  in  their  hands 
that  they  had  gathered  Ugherup  the  bank,  as  theygaied 
on  the  unusual  aspect  of  the  stream.  It  poured  over  tho 
dam  in  a  fierce  and  muddy  cataiaet,  hissing  and  boiUng* 
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and  being  compressed  into  a  narrower  compass,  by  the 
jutting  rocks  on  which  the  bridge  rested,  it  foamed  be- 
tween them,  imparting  in  its  giant  impetus,  a  tremble  to 
both  the  bridge  and  its  foundations.  Now  and  then  huge 
logs  came  dancing  madly  over  the  dam ;  and  strikii^ 
upon  one  end  on  the  ledge  beneath,  leaped  up  into  the  air, 
and  plunged  in  again.  One,  of  more  elastic  fibre  than 
the  rest,  struck  the  bridge  in  iu  fall,  while  the  giris  were 
upon  it,  and  shattered  the  railing  ;  and  then  their  min- 
gled fear  and  awe  found  utterance  in  screams,  and  they 
ran  to  the  house,  afraid  to  linger  longer.  Mary,  herself 
onconcemed,  took  her  station  by  the  window  in  the  school 
room,  Bhd  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  river,  so  ter- 
ribly majestic  was  it  in  its  flow.  Finally  she  became  in- 
terested in  her  duties  and  half  an  hour  passed  and  when 
again  she  looked  out  upon  the  water,  it  was  verily  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  floor  of  the  bridge — and  its  whole,  foam- 
ing surface  covered  with  logs  and  timber  brought  from 
above.  The  mill  appeared  half  immersed  in  a  boiling 
gulf,  and  then— in  a  moment-— while  she  was  looking 
upon  it,  and  terror  was  palsying  her  heart,  it  tottered  and 
wavered— and  tearing  away  some  of  the  main  supports  | 
of  die  dam  as  it  was  upheaved  from  its  foundations, 
dam,  mill  and  all  were  dashed  against  the  bridge. 
Wedged  in  between  the  eternal  rocks  that  formed  its 
abutments,  it  partially  closed  the  natural  channel,  and 
the  fast  increasing  waters  swelled  upwards — ay,  poured 
over  the  bridge — and  swelled  and  swelled — all  in  a  veiy 
minute— until,  forcing  a  way  around,  on  the  side  by 
Maty's  house— which  you  know  was  on  the  table  of  land, 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bridge— it  came 
roaring  on,  and  dividing  a  short  distance  above  the  house, 
a  part  tumbled  into  the  ravine,  while  a  part  poured  down 
the  slight  concavity  between  the  house  and  the  hiU-side^ 
the  space  being  about  fifteen  feet  wide.  All  this,  as  I 
say,  was  the  work  of  a  minute— and  when  Mary  found 
voice  to  scream  "  Mother!  Mother!"  these  lone  females 
and  children  were  isolated  there  in  the  foaming  waters, 
with  none  to  counsel  or  to  save ! 

They  rushed  to  the  door— but  to  have  attempted  to 
force  that  furious  current  had  been  madness !  It  seemed 
death  to  remain  too— for  soon  the  stream  was  at  the  very 
door-sill— and  when  Mary  took  in  her  arms  the  last 
of  the  paralyzed  children  to  convey  it  up  the  stairs,  every 
foot-fall  splashed  in  the  water  that  now  covered  the  floor! 
They  screamed  for  help  from  the  upper  windows ;— how 
the  thunder  of  the  torrent  mocked  and  drowned  their 
feeble  voices !  Then  the  hope  of  life  being  past  away, 
they  kneeled  and  prayed  to  Almighty  God  to  have  mercy 
upcm  their  souls ! 

By  this  time,  the  stream  had  so  risen  as  to  half  fill  the 
lower  story  of  the  house,  and  conceal  the  bridge  en-  | 
tirely,  which,  protected  from  the  logs  by  the  blockade  on  | 
its  upper  side,  still  maintained  its  position.  But  this 
made  the  situation  of  the  females  and  children  the  more 
dangerous;  for  timber,  logs  and  wrecks  of  buildings 
sailed  furiously  by  the  house  on  either  side,  only  prevent- 
ed from  bearing  it  to  destruction  with  its  precious  con- 
tenU,  by  a  tree  that  breasted  their  onseu  and  partially 
diverted  their  course.  But  now  and  then  it  failed  to 
check  some  tumbling  fragment— ^which  thundered  against 


the  dwellings— shivering  the  glass  of  the  windows,  and 
making  every  timber  shake  in  the  concussionr— hat 
making  the  poor  hearts  within  to  slmke  and  shiver  more ! 

By  and  bye,  one  tardy  villager  afVer  another  appeared 
on  the  bank  above,  and  though  not  a  word  they  spoke 
could  be  heard  by  Maiy  and  her  mother  in  the  fierce 
roaring,  their  frantic  gestures  too  truly  bespoke  their  hor- 
ror, and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  upon  the  sufferers.  Then 
Charies  appeared.  He  darted  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
watei^— then  up  again— casting  his  eyes  around  in  wild- 
ness,  unknowing  what  to  do !  What  a  sight  for  his  eyes 
to  behold !  There  knelt  Maiy  by  the  window,  pale  as 
death,  with  clasped  hands  and  dishevelled  hair,  looking 
upon  him  aibd  he  helpless  as  an  infant,  in  the  &ce  of 
that  mighty  danger!  Yet  he  shouted  to  her  to  hope  stiU, 
in  a  voice  whose  trembling  testified  to  his  own  despair— 
and  not  a  sound  of  which  reached  her  ears.  Once  or 
twice,  in  very  madness,  he  would  have  sprung  into  the 
torrent — but  was  held  forcibly  back  by  the  villagers. 
Brady  came  too— and  his  comparative  calmness  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  wild  anxiety  which  Charles  ex* 
hibited.  He  at  once  declared  that  nothing  could  save 
them ;  and  shook  his  head  at  every  plan  suggested  by 
one  and  another. 

"  It  is  vain — all  vain,*'  he  cried  again.  **  They  can- 
not be  saved !'' 

''  Liar !"  cried  Charles,  with  quivering  lip  and  start- 
ing tears,  **  she  must— she  shall  be  saved!"  He  rush- 
ed once  more  to  the  water's  brink— once  more  would 
have  plunged  in,  and  was  again  drawn  back.  Then, 
wringing  his  hands  in  very  agony,  as  a  huge  log  struck 
the  house  and  crashing  through  the  side,  inclined  it  fear- 
fully, he  burst  into  a  frenzied  laugh  as  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  it !  I  have  it !  foUow  me  !  follow  me !" 

The  village  was  half  a  mile  distant.  To  that  he 
directed  his  rapid  course,  followed  by  his  townsmen,  the 
most  regarding  him  now  as  a  poor  numiac— but  some, 
among  whom  were  the  scarcely  less  maddened  parents 
of  the  exposed  children,  inspired  with  sudden  hope. 
Charles  paused,  breathless,  at  the  tall  'Liberty  pole'  on 
the  green.  "  Dig  it  down,"  he  cried,  "  for  heaven's  sake, 
quick !    quick !  or  they  are  lost !" 

What  will  not  men's  energies  accomplish  in  an  emer- 
gency like  this !  They  caught  his  fire  of  hope— Hhey 
sprung  to  toil — the  pole  was  rooted  up  in  a  few  moments 
— ^hones  were  chained  to  it  as  speedily— and  away 
they  went  with  their  burden  on  the  full  gallop,— as 
though  the  very  beasts  knew  that  many  precious  lives 
were  depending  on  their  speed.  Arrived  at  the  bank, 
the  pole  was  slid  down,  until  Charles'  accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  proper  distance  arrested  it ;  and  then,  lifted 
upon  its  end,  it  was  directed  to  the  house,  and  the  females 
being  motioned  from  the  window,  it  was  so  truly  aimed, 
that  it  struck  the  sill!  Oh,  Heaven-«what  a  shout 
arose !  That  overtopped  the  torrent's  roar,  and  filled  the 
ears  of  the  endangered  ernes  with  gladness.  Quicker 
than  thought,  Charles  divested  himself  of  a  portion  of  bis 
clothing,  and  hanging  from  the  pole,  ascended  to  the 
window  by  the  aid  of  his  hands  and  feet,  above  the  boil- 
ing tumult  below,  fast  as  a  practised  sailor  climbs  die 
mast. 
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Come  Bfary,  said  he,  not  a  moment  ii  to  be  kMt ! 
The  children  first !"  she  resolutely  said. 
He  knew  her  moral  resolution.  He  revered  her  self- 
sacrifice  in  that  awful  hour;  and  jrielded  without  a  word 
of  argument.  Fastening  a  child  to  his  back  with  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs,  he  returned  as  he  had  come,  and  safely 
deposited  his  burden.  Why  need  I  multiply  words? 
Thus  did  ha  restore  all  those  five  children  safely  to  the 
arms  of  their  parents— when  not  the  parents  themselves 
or  one  other  villager  dared  to  brave  death  as  he  did,  in 
his  aid !  But  Mary  and  her  mother  were  in  danger  still 
yes  hideous  danger— for  the  house  was  assailed  now 
by  stroke  after  stroke,  and  yielded  more  and  more,  and* 
it  was  plain,  must  soon  be  swept  away.  Charles  was  in 
the  room  again— 

Now  Mary!  Now  Maty!'* 
My  mother  before  me  !'* 
He  almost  shrieked  as  he  obeyed  her,  for  his  strength 
nerved  as  it  was  by  the  excitement  of  the  crisis,  was  al- 
most gone.     But  the  face  of  the  girl  wore  the  calmness 
and  elevation  of  an  angel :    all  the  tumult  of  fear  had 
vanished— the  sting  of  death  had  passed  already  away, 
and  he  knew  as  before,  that  she  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
But  before  he  left  her,  he  strained  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  kissed  her  lips,  cheek,  and  forehead,  and  looked 
upoo  her  in  agony,  as  he   said   "farewell!" — for  he 
felt,  while  the  shattered  house  reeled  at  every  firequent 
crash  against  it^  that  he  should  never  see   her   more 
alive !     Then  he  lashed  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  his  back,  and, 
•M  he  had  done  with  the  children,  descended  with  her. 
But  it  was  slowly— painfully— and  when  he  reached  the 
shore,  he  laid  motionless  for  a  moment,  breathing  hard 
in  his  exhaustion ;  whUe  the  blood  covered  his  lacerated 
hands  and  feeL     But  Mary  was  not  yet  saved ! — his  own 
Mary !     He  sprang  to  the  pole  again — ^he  entered  the 
chamber— he  appeared  with  her  at  the  window  !     The 
house  tottered  as  though  suspended  on  a  point !     They 
shouted  to  encourage  him ;  and  he  started  on  thb  last  de- 
scent !    Once— twice — three  times,  he  hung  without  mo- 
tion, in  his  absolute  exhaustion !    Yet  again  he  started ! 
He  approaches  the  shore !    Their  hands  almost  touch 
hhn !  They  have  indeed,   grasped  his  feet  !^and  now, 
while  house,  pole,  and  all  go  thundering  down  the  abyss, 
the  lovers  are  drawn  to  the  safe,  dry  bank ! 

No  pen  ere  this  has  chronicled  bis  godlike  feat.     Was 

he  not  worthy  of  Mary's  hand,   which  Mrs.  Kennedy 

now  freely  accorded  to  him  T  You  may  well  imagine  how 

he  strides  forward  to  wealth  and  honor— a  man  like  that ! 

■with  such  a  wife  to  encotamge  him ! 


Ori  gia'Al* 
SONG  — TO    ZOE. 

WasN  you  see  the  lake-waves  glisten. 
As  the  moonlight  pours  above  them — 

When  to  their  soft  sounds  you  listen. 
As  the  xephyrs  gently  move  them. 

Deem  you  not  that  love  and  duty 

Prompt  them  thus  to  speak  and  shine  T 

Due  to  Zoe's  heart  and  beauty 

is  mine. 


When  the  moraing  birds  are  singing 

In  their  sweet  retiring  wildness— 
When  the  evening  breeze  is  flinging 

Odors  where  it  walks  in  mildness — 
Know  that  every  gentle  lisper 

Leaves  its  gift  at  Zoe's  shrine; 
Birds  and  zephyrs  ever  whisper 

Love  and  duty^-^ust  like  mine. 

When  the  firuits  or  flowers  are  rarest, 

As  the  Spring  or  Autumn  flushes-^ 
When  the  sky  and  stars  are  fairest. 

And  the  fountain  clearest  gushes — 
Fruits  and  flowers  have  incense  for  you— 

Sky  and  stars  light  up  your  shrine, 
And  the  fountain  streams  adore  you, 

With  a  passion— just  like  mine* 

I  have  seen  you  smile  so  warmly 

On  these  tokens  of  devotion- 
Waves  and  winds  that  sued  so  calmly, 

You  have  answered  with  emotion ; 
Birds,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  have  rendered 

Colder  worship  at  your  shrine. 
And  your  heart,  to  all  they  rendered. 

Was  awake — ^why  not  to  mine  ? 
Byiffaio^  H.  o. 


Originsl. 
LINES. 

BT  CHARLOTTK  CUSHMAN. 


The  following  Uses  were  written  some  time  sines  Ibr  thejiort- 
foUo  of  s  young  American  sctreti,*  who  has  since  retired  to 
the  quiet  of  domestic  life.  They  were  sugfested  by  witness- 
ing her  performance  of  Christine  of  Sweden. 

In  sooth,  a  queen ;  a  gentle,  loving  queen ! 

So  true  to  nature,  as  to  cheat  the  will 
'  From  all  observance  of  the  mimic  scene, 

To  bow  in  reverence  of  thy  matchless  skilL 
Thy  brow,  which  well  the  diadem  became. 

Beamed  with  the  light  and  purity  of  truth ; 
While  the  clear  eye  flashed  well  and  wild  the  flame, 

From  the  soul's  altars,  fed  by  hope  and  youdi ! 

And  then  the  high-wrought  tales  of  woman's  love, 

Shackled  by  chains  of  custom  and  of  state. 
Which  the  fond  heart  strives  vainly  to  remove, 

Preferring  to  be  loved,  than  to  be  great. 
From  thee,  the  tale  came  like  a  pleasant  dream, 

Cheating  the  heart,  and  robbing  it  of  care. 
Alas,  that  this  all  bright  and  glorious  theme 

Should  wild  Delusion's  fleeting  raiment 


We  may  observe  thy  course,  and  watch  thy  star 

Brighten  with  years,  along  thy  Draam's  heaven, 
No  envious  clouds  thy  onward  fame  to  mar. 

All  threatening  tempests  from  thy  pathway  driven. 
With  such  rare  powers  to  cultivate  the  Muse, 

Genius  to  model,  judgment  to  refine, 
Who  may  behold  thy  flight,  and  yet  refuse 

To  crown  thee  champion  of  the  <<  Sacrbd  Nimb.'' 

*  Mtss  Enuna  Whsatky. 
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A  MODEST  BLOOMING  FLOWER 


COMPOSED  BY  JOHN  BAKNETT. 


*'jir-rr-J^i  •  ^ 


A     mo  -  dest  bloom -ing  flower. 


I        mark*<l         at  coming   day — 


The 


fair  •  est  of         the        bower,    The  pride  of        in fant    May : 


^^m 


« 


rr— 


A  MODEST  BLOOMING  FLOWER. 
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r'.Ufl'i-rtr 


watch'd    it    as        it      grew. 


And    wept      that    aught    so     Udr, 


#: 


«: 


Cre*. 


-  i^ii^ti 


\ 


Should 


^ 


'^T-^T-''Ki  •  rr"[:r>h^_ 


fade    like  mora-iiig      dew. 


And  droop  and  pe  -  rish    there. 


£: 


■XCOITD  YSBSI. 

At  evening's  peaceful  hoar 

Its  fonn  no  more  is  seen; 
Around  that  silent  bower 

The  widi'iing  wind  hath  been ! 
Like  that  poor  &ded  flower, 

Alas !  my  bright  hopes  seem 

Wreck'd  in  affection's  bower— 

Their  memory  but  •  dream ! 
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Thm  fruitfulneM  of  book  Imum,  U  an  •ccurata  thermometer 
of  ottr  country's  proaperity ;  it  b  the  Uter»y  man'e  "  Commer- 
cial Report."  By  it  he  j«fe«  advencement  and  depreasion, 
with  Bfl  much  certainty  at  the  merchant  arrivea  at  the  aame 
result  by  watchiny  the  prices  of  money,  and  the  sales  of  stocks. 
Now  take  our  word  ftw  it,  we  are  doing  grandly  at  this  present 
time.  Let  us  count  Here  are  one,  two— «>me  thirty  to  forty 
volumes  on  our  table,  to  be  introduced  to  the  public.  The 
country  is  prosperous,  most  assuredly. 

Chevely  :  by  Lady  Bidwer :  Harper  if  Brotkeri^Thu  real- 
ly well-written  work,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
have  given  it  birth,  and  the  truth,  that  it  attempU  to  disclose 
the  domestic  pecuUarities  of  that  great  author,  the  husband  of 
the  authoress  of  the  volumes  herself,  has  obtained  for  it  wider 
and  more  diverse  criticism  than  Uterary  productions  usually 
meet  with.    The  celebrity  of  the  satirised  husband  seems  to 
have  won  for  him  much  partiality,  and  to  have  led  many  of  our 
critics  in  their  man-service,  to  forget  the  principles  of  courtesy 
to  a  lady.    Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  main  facU  in  rela- 
tion to  her  domestic  troubles,  as  related  by  Lady  Bulwer,  are 
strictly  true.    All  flesh  is  frail,  and  the  author  of  Pelham  has 
doutless,  as  great,  perhaps  a  greater  share  than  mortals  in 
generaL    Why  not?    How  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  he 
found  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  possessed  of  influence 
and  standing  which  would  enable  him  to  ally  himself  to  blood 
thrice  refined  in  the  crucible  of  aristocracy,  he  should  despise 
the  wife  of  humble  birth,  whom  he  had  taken  to  his  bosom  in 
his  own  humbler  days— that  his  prond  mother  should  spur  him 
on  to  Insult  and  degrade  her?     This  is  the  most  probable 
translation  of  the  matter  |  and  we  can  admit  no  apology  for 
Bulwer's  repudiation  of  his  wife— his  open  intercourse  with 
another,  and  his  permission  to  that  other  to  usurp  his  name. 
We  look  only  with  sentimenU  of  indignation  upon  the  apology 
for  Bulwer,  put  forth  by  an  American,  who  (tmJKStly  f)  comes  in 
for  his  share  of  ridicule  in  these  pages,  that  he  has,  since  his 
marriage,  "  become  the  greatest  of  men,  and  she  the  fattest  of 
women.**     The  marriage  tie,  in  the  solemn  service  of  the 
English  church.  Is,  "for  better  and  for  worse  j"  and  if  the 
repletion  of  Lady  Bulwer's  cellular  tissue  disappointed  the 
great  man,  he  should  have  borne  the  infliction  of  nature  with 
submissive  lenity  towards  the  sufferer.    Lady  Bulwer  seems  to 
have  issued  the  book  as  a  last  resource  *,  seeking  her  redress  in 
public  indignation. 

Charles  TymnELL:  hf  G.  P,  R,  Jame$:  Harper  4r  BroA- 
ei>«..Does  not  this  author  write  too  fast— not,  perhaps,  too  much 
ao  to  please  the  public,  but  far  too  much  so  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  reputation  ?  His  facility  is  prodigious,  truly ;  and 
he  Is  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  novelists.  But  we  seem  to  look 
back  to  " RicheUeu "  and  "Mary  of  Burgundy,"  with  a  feeling 
that  their  author  should  have  improved  upon  those  admirable 
volumes,  and  that  he  has  scarcely  done  so.  But  the  public 
welcome  his  works ;  for  his  fertile  mind  produces  nothing  indif- 
ferent. This  steam-writing,  however,  is  not  the  safest  vehicle 
to  immortality. 

The  Gentleman  op  the  old  School:  hf  O.  P.  R,  Jame§: 
Harper  4*  £rotAsr««— Haste,  that  stumbling-block  to  genius,  u 
imprinted  on  eyery  page  of  this  work.  It  is  true,  it  possesses 
much  interest,  but  the  railroad  speed  of  its  construction  is  its 
worst  bane.  Some  of  its  characters  are  well  drawn— its  de- 
scriptions varied  and  tnithAil,  as  James  has  proved  himself 
well  capable  of  producing ;  but  over  all  is  spread  the  filmy  and 
shrouding  mantle  of  baste.  The  novel  was  issued  at  too  late  a 
period  in  the  month  to  admit  of  a  decision  upon  its  merits, 
otherwise  than  thus  in  general  terms. 

Haetees'  Classical  Smniza^Amtkom's  Greek  LMwna.— 
These  volumes  do,  in  truth,  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity 
no  marvellous,  that  we  are  almost  tired  of  chronicling  them ;  and 
with  an  improvement  so  marked  and  decided,  that  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  ahnost  ftalsome  praise,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss 
how  to  find  words  whereby  to  testify  our  admiration.    The 


"  Latin  Lessons  "  wa$^  and  by  its  general  popularity  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  best  volume  which  had  then  met  the 
public  eye ;  and  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
"  Greek  Lessons  "  bettor,  and  in  prophesying  for  them  a  yet 
wider  field  of  honor  and  utility.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
enterprise  of  the  publishers,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
the  editor,  deserve  to  meet  a  rich  remuneration,  and  America 
does  honor  to  herself  in  showing  that  she  can  both  ^predate 
and  will  reward  the  toils  of  those  who  serve  her  honestly,  and 
without  grudging  either  time  or  trouble. 


Phantasmion  :  S.  CoIaMM.— This  is  a  rooMUtce,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  daughter  of  Coleridge.    It  is  edited  by 
Grenville  Hellen,  Esq,  who,  in  a  preparatory  essay,  has  entered 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Poetical  and  Romantic.    We 
think  Mr.  Mellen  has  mistaken  his  ground  in  accounting  for* 
and  arguing  against  the  manifest  indisposition  of  the  reading 
pubhc  to  works,  the  offspring  of  far-soarings  of  imaginadon 
into  the  supernatural  and  ideaL    He  ascribes  it  to  the  faet  that 
"  too  many  of  the  age,  have  been  content  with  the  most  elegant 
essays  of  Fancy,  which  have  ministered  to  a  sorrowfyii  taste, 
and  been  praised  because  they  were  pleasing."     We  opine 
that  a  better  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  discovered  in  the 
reaction  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  more  engros- 
sing pursuiU  of  our  population  upon  the  mental  desires.    The 
mind  is  an  aggregate  of  powers,  and  of  a  consequence,  exhibits 
a  variety  of  tastes,  one  or  another  predominating  according  to 
the  predominant  action  of  one  or  another  power.    It  is  in  vain 
to  reason  with  the  strictly  mathematical  mind,  whose  highest 
visions  of  the  beautiful  are  verified  in  the  happy  unravelment 
of  an  abstruse  theorem — that  enthusiasm  in  such  a  connezioa 
is  absurdity — that  the  vapory  forms  of  the  idea],  alone  deserve 
the  outpourings  of  the  soul's  deep  emotions.    In  like  manner, 
two  differently  constituted  minds  find  the  highest  gratificatioii 
of  the  spirit  of  song  within  them  in  widely  diverse  combina- 
tions of  tone.    To  the  one,  a  concerted  piece,  although  its  har- 
mony be  triumphantly  complete,  is  unpleasant  as  the  most  jar- 
ring discord ;  while  a  simple  touching  melody  entrances  his 
senses.    To  the  other,  the  position  is  exactly  reversed.    Criti- 
cism, finding  its  standard  in  the  taste  of  the  critic,  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  these  diversities.    The  two  can  only  be  led 
to  unanimity  by  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  one  or 
the  other  of  their  minds. 

The  American  people,  by  position,  by  habita,  by  pursuits,  by 
the  spirit  of  their  government  itself,  and  finally,  the  result  of 
the  action  of  all  these  upon  them,  by  their  very  mental  consti- 
tutions, are,  in  a  measure,  adverse  to  the  Romantic.  When  the 
diff'usion  of  wealth  has  introduced  leisure  and  those  refined 
luxuries  of  mind  and  body  to  which  it  gives  birth,  a  change  In 
taste  may  gradually  be  expected.  But  there  are  doubtlcsa 
many  at  the  present  day,  who  will  read  this  romance  with  de- 
light 

"  Elegant  Essays  of  Fancy  "  appeal  to  those  powers  of  the 
mind  of  which  they  are  the  offspring  in  the  writer ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  underrate  or  decry  them.  They  cannot  be  crgwd  out 
of  existence ;  nor  can  peculiar  schools  of  poetry  and  romance  be 
argued  into  vogue.  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  enter 
more  AiUy  into  the  subject ;  but  limited  space  forbids. 

Jubilee  of  the  CoNSTiTtmoN:  hf  Join  Q^  Adams:  S. 
Oolmam^-Thia  is  the  oration  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  at  the 
request  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  1789.  It  had 
been  declared  by  the  hearers,  to  be  worthy  of  its  distinguished 
author ;  and  so  doubt,  will  prove  as  gratifying  in  the  eloseU 

Jlfr.  Colmam  has  lately  issued  several  small  works.  Amonf 
them  are  "  John  Smith's  Letters  "  about  the  disputed  territory, 
by  the  original  Jack  Downing,  and  "  Rose  and  her  Lamb,"  and 
other  tales,  for  children.  The  Carvills  have  received  more 
nwnbers  of  "Jack  Sheppard,"  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and  we 
find,  also,  on  our  table,  the  year's  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  fW>m  which  we  are  happy  to  gather 
i  the  progreisive  prosperity  of  that  institution. 
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▲HD  Flowsbs:  kf  Mary  HowiU:  WethM^  Jordamif 
C*.— Hera  is  a  pretty  book,  and  isfUll  of  pretty  things  in  verae. 
Who  hasD*t  reed  aome  of  the  aweet  productions  by  this  nuthor- 
cea  T  Thia  Utile  book  treata  of  country  thinga,  and  may  it  be 
read  and  hare  the  effect  deaired  by  the  authoreaa ;  to  convey  to 
many  a  heart  the  relish  for  the  eigoyment  of  quiet,  country 
pleaaores ;  a  lore  for  every  living  creature,  and  that  strong 
aynpathy  which  must  grow  in  every  pure  heart  for  the  great 
huBMB  family.— /Kiay  if  Pntmam. 

TasATiaE  ON  the  Dahlia:  by  E.  SaytrB:  WeeJu,  Jordan 
if  Ceu^Thia  little  treatiae  on  the  Dahlia  and  Cactua,  two 
tribea  of  flowera  very  dear  to  the  lovers  of  theae  preciona  oma- 
■leDte  of  nature,  will  be  much  praised,  doubtless,  by  those  inte- 
reatad.  It  ia  intended  to  lead  to  the  improvement  of  these 
tribes,  and  ia  the  reault  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  author 
in  their  cultivation.  He  acknowledges,  also,  his  indebtedness 
to  the  works  of  Pazton  and  Mackintosh,  two  of  the  most  emi- 
■ent  floriculturista  ia  Great  Britain^— fFiU«y  if  ISttHom. 

The  Rcihs  or  Atbens,  and  other  Poems:  hy  O.  BUI: 
OHs,  Bromdtrt  if  Co.— The  author  telb  ua  in  an  Mlvertiament 
that  the  first  piece  in  the  collection,  was  begun  at  Pircus  in 
18S8 ;  at  which  time  Athens  was  held  by  the  Turks,  and  was  in 
its  extreme  state  of  ruin  and  desolation.  It  was  published  anony> 
moualy  in  1831.  It  appears  to  ua  the  beat  poem  in  the  volume, 
and  haa  many  paaaagea  of  considerable  beauty.  The  versifica- 
tion of  all  the  pieces  we  have  perused,  is  generally  correct ; 
although  the  author  haa  not  that  sparsely  scattered  gift  to  make 
the  very  flow  of  the  words  breathe  melody.  His  vocabulary  is 
not  auflleiently  rich.  The  poetry  ia,  on  the  whole,  creditable ; 
whether  it  will  carve  for  him  a  nitche  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  ia 
nore  qveationable.  The  veraifier  haa  to  contend  with  that  wil- 
Ailaaas  of  taate  which  demanda  the  beat  poetry  or  none,  while 
comparatively  meagre  prose  paaaea  her  cnatom  houae  unaearch- 
ed.    The  book  is  **  got  up  "  with  true  Boaton  neatneaa. 

Character  or  Schiller  :  hy  Mr;  ElUt :  OtM,  Brooders  if 
Ce.^-We  have  but  partially  peruaed  this  volume,  and  abandon 
it  Air  the  time  being,  to  pursue  pressing  avocatiooa,  with  eager- 
neaa  to  resume  it  It  ia  a  signal  credit  to  its  authoress,  and  to 
onr  female  literature.  The  chasteness,  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance of  its  style,  united  to  a  due  degree  of  strength,  are  not 
the  least  conspicuous  of  its  merits ;  while  its  philosophy  and 
critical  accuracy  are  strikingly  superior.  We  are  not  indulg- 
ing in  Ailsome  and  unjustifiable  adulations.  When  the  reader 
has  perused  but  a  few  of  its  first  pages,  discussing  the  theory 
and  genius  of  Schiller,  he  will  certiiy  without  hesilatioa  to  our 
eoaimeiidation.^S.  Cotmmm, 

Adam  Bvrr:  ky  Douglooo  Jerrold:  Lea  if  BUmekmrd^— 
The  title  is  conferred  on  these  volumes  by  the  first  tale  they 
contain ;  the  volumes  being  made  up  of  eight  tales,  contribu- 
tions to  various  English  Magazines.  Some  authors,  fkvored  by 
prosperous  winds,  sail  into  port  bravely,  and  dispose  of  their 
cargoee  rapidly,  while  others  are  compelled  to  lay  off  and  on, 
and  do  not  find  at  last  so  favorable  a  market  with  equally  valu- 
ablo  wares.  Thus  Jerrold,  well  appreciated  as  he  is,  has  not 
full  credit  for  his  genuine  humor.  We  presume  we  should  be 
excommunicated  for  high  treason,  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween any  humorous  writer  who  ever  has  lived,  does  live,  can 
live,  or  will  live  in  all  time  henceforward,  and  the  lauded  Dick- 
ens ;  but  as  much  as  we  admire  that  writer,  we  are  so  forgetlUl 
of  ourselves  as  to  dare  to  say,  that  in  many  of  his  tales,  Jerrold 
equals  him ;  and  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  if  he  will  pur- 
chase these  books,  lay  prejudice  aside,  and  read  theuL — TA< 
CarviiU. 

SxBTCHBs  or  Statesmen:  Lea  if  Bkmckard,— It  is  unne- 
cessary forns  to  more  than  mention  the  title  of  this  issne,  and 
of  two  other  volumes  by  the  same  author  and  publishers,  **  enti- 
Ued  '*  Sketches  of  Public  Characters."  The  fame  of  Lord 
Brougham  is  his  sufllcient  herald ;  and  these  biographies,  elabo- 
rated and  revised  in  his  retirement  from  the  journals  in  which 
they  primarily  appeared,  have  already  been  chronicled  as 
standing  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  essays  of  the  day ;  worthy 
of  tho  pen  that  wroU  them.  The  style  of  Brougham  is  severely 
chaste,  and  the  more  vigorous  tor  its  freedom  from  luxuriance  j 


while  it  is  characterised  by  peculiar  point.  Besides,  when  he 
chooses  to  indulge  in  it,  he  is  master  of  the  most  biting  and 
withering  sarcasm.  We  find  all  these  qualities  in  the  volumes 
before  us ;  while  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  treats  those 
who  have  been  his  warmest  political  enemies — Canning,  for 
instance—never  withholding  praise  where  it  is  deserved,  ele- 
vates himself  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Probably  no  juster 
view  of  the  great  public  men  of  England  of  later  days  can  be 
found,  than  is  contained  in  these  admirable  sketches.— 7!le 
Carvitte,  and  WUey  if  PkHmm. 

Isabel  ;  or,  Sicilt  :  Lea  if  Blamekard,— The  antiquities  of 
Sicily,  says  our  author,  in  the  modest  preface  to  be  expected 
from  him,  are  eminently  worthy  of  observation ;  but  the  incon* 
venience  attending  a  visit  to  them,  are  such  as  to  suggest,  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  traveller,  frequent  doubts  wheth- 
er the  gratification  thus  offered  is  not  more  than  counterbal> 
anced  by  the  discomfort  consequently  incurred.  The  scenery, 
too,  is  peculiar,  and  often  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  pictu- 
resque effect ;  yet  it  is  only  at  certain  periods  that  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  do  justice  to  its  characteristic  charms.  The  long 
and  rigid  quarantines  to  which  the  voyager  is  liable,  the  want  of 
coBunodious  inns,  and  the  absence  of  carriage-roads  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting  localities,  are  also  essential  drawbacks  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  tourist,  especially  if  he  be  treah  from  the  supe- 
rior fecilities  of  the  continent  To  one  who  sympathises  warm- 
ly with  his  race,  there  are,  in  addition,  many  painfbl  associa- 
tions constantly  awakened  by  the  existent  poverty  and  degra- 
dation of  the  Sicilians,  but  ill  calculated  to  cheer  his  sojourn. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  causes  operated  to  create  the 
vacuum  which  exists  in  literature  in  regard  to  the  "  granary  of 
Rome,"  which  are  now  thus  succinctly  explained.  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman  deserves  ample  credit  for  overcoming  all  obstacles  in 
obtaining  the  knowledge  which  he  has  embodied  in  this  inte- 
resting volume^ — Tke  CortiUe. 

Concealment:  Lea  if  JSIoneiardL— This  novel  appears 
anon3rmously,  but  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  its  author 
in  continuing  his  contributions  to  this  bravely-contested  field  of 
literature. 

The  Barber  or  Paris  :  Carey  if  Airt— Paul  de  Kock  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation.  He  seeks  not  his  laurels  in  that 
fashionable  school  of  the  light  French  literature  of  the  present 
day,  of  which  Victor  Hugo  is  the  fkther,  and  which,  discard- 
ing nature  and  the  natural  as  something  contemptible,  deals  in 
that  bombastic  style  and  monstrosity  of  incident,  which,  intend- 
ed for  the  sublime,  prove  incontestibly  tho  truth  of  the  adsge 
fh>m  a  great  man's  mouth,  that "  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  ;**  and  that  the  writers  of  this  school 
have  not  stopped  short  of  this  fktal  step.  Paul  de  Kock  is 
more  domestic,  and  deserves  his  reputation. — WUey  if  Putnam, 

Francia's  Reicn  or  Terror  :  Carey  if  Hart.— Those  vol- 
umes form  a  sequel  to  the  "  Letters  from  Paraguay,"  by  the 
same  author — are  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious,  yet  pleasing 
style,  and  as  they  enter  quite  a  new  field  of  historic  illustration, 
are  very  welcome. 

Lady  Chevely,  the  Woman  or  Honor  :  Carey  if  Hartr- 
k  pamphlet  with  the  above  title  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  intend- 
ed, doubtless,  as  an  offset  to  Lady  Bulwer's  noted  satire  on  her 
husband.  It  is  a  miserable  affair.  For  an  author  to  discourse 
of  the  "sanctity  of  our  homes  "  as  an  argument  against  Lady 
Bulwer,  and  in  defence  of  so  notorious  a  violator  of  that  sancti- 
ty as  Bulwer,  is  insulting  to  the  community. 

The  DwARr :  by  Jamee  Reee :  F.  8ammder§^~~Tb'u  is  a  dra- 
matic poem.  The  author  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  criticism, 
wherefore  he  will  probably  be  the  more  wofblly  belabored,  as 
the  courageous  in  battle  are  more  exposed  ta  death.  Some  pas- 
sages of  his  prodnction  are  good,  some  bad,  aome  atolen.  Much 
ia  metrical  in  the  measure,  while  there  is  a  sufllcient  sprinkling 
of  fUse  metre,  or  no  metre  at  all,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  what  is 
good  or  passable.  Mr.  Rees  should  have  polished  his  work 
more,  either  for  profit  or  fame.  Taking  its  defects  and  the  rather 
braggadocio  preface  into  view,  we  cannot  estimate  the  inflnen- 
ees  to  pnUieailott ;  Ibr  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  Issue  of  a  bad 
poemt 
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THEATRICALS. 

The  PAitK^— An  •vent  of  moment  in  current  theatrical  annals 
has  occurred  at  this  theatre  since  our  last  issue.  We  refer  to 
the  farewell  eDgagement  and  benefit  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree.  Praise 
of  her  exalted  impersooations,  after  the  various  eulogies  we  have 
pronounced  upon  her  several  characters  as  she  has  appeared  in 
them,  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thni  she  mani- 
fested her  admirable  judgment  to  the  close— presenting  to  the 
attention  of  her  audiences  during  her  late  engagement,  only 
those  plays  which  combine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  her 
unrivalled  abilities,  with  the  loftiest  reaches  of  poetic  genius ; 
thus  leaving  glorious  picturings  upon  the  memory,  bright  and 
unobscured. 

She  has  left  the  American  stage,  after  her  short  sojourn 
among  us,  bearing  with  her  the  heartfelt  regreU  of  all  true  lov- 
ers of  histrionic  art.  Possessing  far-soaring  talent,  aided  by  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  mysteries  of  her  profession,  the  result  of 
long  experience,  criticism  of  the  sternest  school  has  been  often 
foiled  in  its  eager  gaze  for  prey,  and  compelled  to  turn  disap- 
pointed, away.  With  a  spirit  imbued  with  the  pure  ideal,  as 
well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  passion,  the  latter  has  become  exalted 
by  the  influence  of  the  former,  and  the  fairest  creations  of  the 
poet*s  wand  have  been  invested  with  a  yet  more  enchanting 
brilliancy.  Ion— that  gem  of  poetry— charms  in  the  closet ; 
but  iU  realization  in  the  acting  of  Bliss  Tree,  ftilflls,  ay,  snrpas- 
•es  the  conception  of  imagination. 

She  has  left  us,  to  the  deep  sorrow  of  all  who  seek  from  the 
drama  something  more  than  empty  show  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ment i  who  regard  it,  in  its  truthftilness,  as  Nature's  mirror, 
capable  of  blending  instruction  with  its  more  vain  illusions.  It 
is  by  the  performances  of  such  as  Miss  Treo— such  as  love  and 
honor  their  profession  and  themselves,  that  this  result  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  those  who  hope  much  from  the  drama  in  this  light, 
weep  a  beaming  star  lost  from  their  thinly-studded  hemisphere. 

But  we  anticipate  her  early  return  to  us.  It  is  true,  the  dra- 
ma languishes  at  home,  and  has  need  for  such  as  herself— master 
spirits — to  purify  and  elevate  it.  But  it  were  better  it  should 
wallow  a  while  in  ito  degradation ;  and  we  opine  that  we  shall 
welcome  this  favorite  actress  to  our  shores  again. 

A  new  aspirant  for  tragic  honors  has  presented  himself  during 
the  last  month  to  the  public,  on  the  Park  boards.  He  bears  the 
name— ominous — we  know  not  whether  of  good  or  evil— of  G. 
F.  Cooke.  When  we  say  that  he  promised  well,  we  have  said 
much  for  him.  The  dramatic  neophjrte  has  much  to  contend 
with.  Genius,  unassisted  by  art,  cannot  soar  to  distinction  on 
the  stage ;  while  art,  unaided  by  one  scintillation  of  genius,  may 
often  entrap  the  judgment,  and  bear  awsy  unmerited  applause. 
ModeriUe  success,  where  art  is  lacking,  is  of  much  expectation. 
We  therefore  hope  much  from  Mr.  Cooke. 

The  second  engagement  of  Mons.  and  Madame  Taglioni,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  was  not  attended  with  that  eclat 
which  might  have  been  expected  ft-om  a  theatrical  community 
possessing  a  decided  fondness  for  graceful  dancing.  It  certain- 
ly could  not  be  attributed  to  deficiency  in  these  artists  to  ftiUH 
Che  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  them,  since 
they  have  manifested  themselves  to  be  skillhl  in  their  art  to  a 
high  degree.  It  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  warmth  of  the 
season — but  more  probably  is  owing  to  their  introduction  to 
the  public  in  pieces  which  have  been  so  often  repeated,  as  to 
have  somewhat  palled  upon  the  appetite.  Under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances,  they  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  most  gratify- 
ing demonstrations  of  success. 

NATioNAUr-The  vocalists,  who  have  been  so  instnimeBtal 
during  the  past  season  in  contributing  to  the  palmy  fortunes  of 
this  establishment,  have  concluded  their  final  engafemeDt.  In 
its  progress,  Roesini's  delightful  opera  oi  La  Gassa  Ladra  was 
produced ;  and  we  were  somewhat  mortified  that  the  house  was 
not  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  for  surely,  the  lovers  of  har- 
mony eould  not  desire— certainly  can  seldom  eiyoy  richer  music, 
better  presented.  This  opera  stands  only  second  or  third  in 
merit  in  the  list  ot  the  works  of  its  author.  It  is  fidl  of  ghnteus 
harmoBies.  In  meet  operas,  the  muaie  lacks  mneh  of  effect,  if 
the  words,  its  vehicle,  be  undistinguished ;  but  so  perfect  is 


this,  that  the  ear  drinks  in  its  sweet  ccmcords,  and  Ibaats  vpon 
the  banquet,  desiring  no  addition  to  its  own  excellenee.  We 
are  constrained  to  compress  our  observations  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  vocalists  in  it,  to  the  simple  assertion,  that  they 
won  fkesh  laurels.  The  opera  is  very  dependant  for  sueeese 
upon  the  talent  of  the  orchestra ;  and  much  credit  is  dne  to  Mr. 
Penson,  its  leader,  and  the  gentlemea  who  c<Hapose  it,  fbr  their 
brilliant  execution. 

The  benefiu  were  well  attended,  the  public  expressing  its 
gpratification  to  the  close.  Amilie  has  lost  none  of  its  attractions. 

Bowery.— The  pageantries  which  are  so  skilfblly  and  gor- 
geously presented  at  this  theatre,  will  prove  as  in  by-gone  days, 
the  architects  of  its  fortunes.  Thronged  houses  assemble  to 
gaze  in  admiration  on  the  gilded  bhizonry  of  the  scenic  art,  and 
the  feats  of  the  noble  and  docile  horse. 
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Ova  pAiHiON-PLATESy— Some  of  our  earnest  friends  of  the 
press,  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  oar 
plates  to  have  them  colored.  Thanking  them  for  their  interest 
in  us,  we  reply,  that  coloring  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
extreme  finish  of  the  engraving.  It  might  seem,  perh^s,  at 
a  cursory  glance,  that  a  desire  to  avoid  expense  induces  ns  to 
issue  our  fhshion-plates  without  coloring;  but  this  idea  wiD  be 
excluded,  we  hope,  when  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  ex- 
pense  of  coloring  would  be  utterly  insignificant  in  compariaoa 
with  the  outlay  now  bestowed.  Plates  prepared  for  coloring', 
are  mere  outlines— ours  are  elaborate  engravings.  We  hare 
been  governed  by  a  desire  to  present  our  subscribers  with  the 
best  means  to  ascerUin  the  current  fsshions.  The  cut  of  the 
dress,  and  the  peculiarities  of  iU  trimmings  and  accompani- 
ments, are  the  desirable  points.  The  color  we  might  give  would 
influence  none ;  for  that  is  selected  by  every  lady  in  reference 
to  harmony  with  her  complexion,  or  to  gratify  her  own  taste. 
Since,  then,  coloring  would  be  much  of  a  saving  to  us,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  our  tnotives  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
**  earnest  friends." 

NiBLo'Sd— We  announced  in  our  last  number,  that  there  were 
sundry  overtumings  and  additions  at  Niblo*s,  by  which  this  en- 
terprising caterer  for  public  amusement  intended  to  enhance 
the  satisfaction  of  a  visit  to  his  fairy  land.  He  has  succeeded. 
The  charmed  sense  can  ask  no  more ;  and  in  additioB  to  the 
BUtionary  beauties  with  which  he  has  invested  his  retreat,  the 
new  saloon  offers  every  evening  the  light  vaudeville,  the  plea- 
sant melody,  the  rich  swell  of  instrumental  harmony,  or  the  mad 
fresks  of  some  of  Nature's  wonderfhl  oddities.  We  need  not 
add  that  the  enchanting  scene  is  nightly  thronged. 

Thatched  House  Gaedeh.— This  is  the  season  for  firvita 
and  flowers ;  when  Nature  puts  on  her  robe  of  beaaty,  and  the 
denizen  of  the  crowded  and  noisy  city  may  relieve  the  monoto- 
ny of  artificial  lifb  by  discoursing  with  her  charms.  The  eager 
inquiry  is  heard  around, "  Where  shall  we  go  7  Where  shall 
we  find  the  sweetest  flruits  and  the  fairest  flowers  1"  We  know 
we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  our  city  readers  by  announcing 
the  Thatched  House  Garden  at  Jersey  City,  as  one  of  the  moat 
beautifhl  of  summer  resorts.  You  cannot  go  in  a  pleasanter 
direction— e  more  convenient  distance--«id  yon  cannot  find,  if 
our  taste  may  be  allowed  the  umpirage,  a  scene  of  richer  delight. 

Sully's  Victoria.  —  So  !  Here  is  her  Msjesty  in  regal 
state !  Upon  our  word,  a  nice-looking  little  body !  Fancy  her 
just  as  she  stands  there,  with  one  foot  elevated  upon  the  step  to 
the  throne,  exclaiming  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  « I*U  have  none  of 
your  interfering  with  the  ladies  of  my  bed-chamber ;  so  tramp, 
old  fellow  r  These,  as  will  be  seen,  are  not  the  9erhmHm 
et  literatim  words,  but  much  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  a  fine 
painting.  We  might  suggest  what  seemed  to  us  trifling  faulto, 
but  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  honor  to  the  artist  and  the  country. 
The  ladies  must  all  visit  this  litde  great  woman.  It  makes  re- 
publicans smile  somewhat  to  view  this  portraiture  of  the  femi- 
nine incarnation  of  British  Majesty,  but  there  is  no  mistake  in 
the  spirit  of  Victoria,  and  her  determination  to  occupy  the 
throne  to  some  purpoee. 
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RADFORD    FOLLY. 

Tbk  delightful  scene,  delineated  in  oar  plate,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  village  of  Radford,  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  distant  from  the  large  manufacturing  town  of  Not- 
tingfaam,  Nottinghamshire,  En^and ;  and  is  i^xproprsated 
to  the  recreations  of  the  subordinates  connected  with  the 
manu&cturing  establishments  therein.  Such  a  resort  in 
such  a  connection,  becomes  indispeasable.  Confined 
during  the  day  in  the  close,  unhealthy  work  roonls,  the 
operatiTes  pant  for  opportunity  to  recoTcr  the  elasti- 
ei^  and  ligfatscnneness  o£  unburdened  nature ;  and  their 
evenings  are  devoted  to  amusement. 

In  England,  where  educ^on  is  not  so  widely  diss«ni- 
nated  as  in  our  own  country,  among  the  classes  we  are 
treating  of,  the  mind  has  few  ardently  elevated  aspira- 
tions—few enduring  tendencies  to  improvement ;  and  it 
is  no  less  a  provision  for  security  from  vice  than  a  supply 
of  Uie  longing  for  recreation,  that  such  spots  as  the  one 
repreaentad  in  our  phMe  dbpuld  be  contiguou^-to  bnsioess 
establishments.  Where  the  craving  for  relaxation  and 
pleasure  exists,  and  opportunities  for  its  innocent  gratifi- 
cation are  not  available,  it  yields  to  the  evef  thronging 
temptations  to  criminal  indulgence,  and  becomes  debased 
by  grovelling  associatiens,  and  irredeemably  eadaved. 
But  when  the  charms  of  Nature  are  laid  open,  combined, 
concentrated  and  refined  by  art,  even  the  uncultivated 
mind  reoognixes  iu  true  resources  in  her  pure  delights; 
and  operated  upon  and  stimulated  to  greater  desire  by 
the  very  enjoyment,  contracts  a  disgust  for  degrading 
pleasures  that  clog  and  dissipate  the  energies  of  mind 
and  body. 

Onr  own  manuftetorers  may  derive  a  sulrjectfor  refieo- 
tion  from  this  theme.  In  our  rapidly  extending  popular 
tion,  the  resources  of  our  country  are  becoming  more  and 
mora  developed,  and  scorning  dependence  for  necessary 
supplies  upon  fineign  skill,  our  mamifaetoring  villages 
axe  last  swelling  into  populous  cities,  increasing  their  in- 
vestments  of  capital  in  manufactories,  and  the  number  of 
their  operatives.  Already,  fears  have  been  entertained 
that  the  moral  and  intelleetual  progress  of  our  manufac- 
turing population  is  not  commensurate  with  the  advance- 
ment of  other  classes  in  similar  respect*— fdready  the 
anxious  and  eager  inquiry  has  been  circulated  among  the 
philanthropic  and  patriotic,  what  means  can  be  employ- 
ed to  avert  this  evil,  and  prevent  the  possibility  that  a 
enrae  should  fall  upon  our  land  in  the  degradation  of  our 
manu&cturing  operatives,  similar  to  that  which  shrouds 
the  glory  of  the  perfection  of  the  arts  in  the  old  worid. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  remedy  will  not  be 
attained  by  the  supply  of  the  means  of  education  alone ; 
however  hberai  it  may  be.  Let  the  opportunities  for 
and  the  sources  of  amutement  in  the  vicinity  of  manu- 
fikctaiing  establishments  be  investigated.  If  they  be 
deficient  they  must  be  abundantly  supplied ;  if  they  be 
perverted  and  defiled,  they  must  be  rightly  directed  and 
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purified.  Since,  by  the  constitution  d  oot  natures,  tha 
mind  and  body  will  neither  of  them  be  fettered  by  uncear 
sing  toil,  pure  fountains  of  sensual  pleasure  become  a 
great  moral  engine;  not  to  be  overlooked,  neglected,  nor 
despised. 

Radfor^  Folly,  as  will  be  observed^  possesses  intrinsia 
beauties.  The  building  is  handsome,  and  u  contiguous 
to  walks  and  tea-gardens,  laid  out  with  taste  and  even 
elegance ;  while  on  one  side  a  placid  lake  completes  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  In  the  summer  season  the  spot  is 
one  of  much  resort.  In  the  very  elegant  ball-room,  although 
the  grace  and  refinement  of  gentility  may  be  wantingi 
the  dancing  is  at  least  supported  in  the  vigor  and  hilari^ 
of  careless  joy ;  while,  on  the  lake,  the  youths  from  the 
factories  ply  their  darting  boats,  join  in  the  aninuited 
and  exciting  race,  and  make  the  air  re-echo  their  bursts 
of  jocund  mirth.  At  times,  illuminatians,  fireworks, 
rope-dandng  and  other  temporary  delights  increase  the 
attraction  and  splendor  of  the  scene.  H.  F.  H. 


Original. 
TO  A  BISTER  ON  OUR  FIRST  SEPARATION. 

I  MISS  the  food  and  mute  caress, 

My  sister  kind,  and  true, 
Whose  magic  power  to  soothe,  and  bless. 

My  infant  sorrows  knew. 

I  miss  the  tender  sympathy, 

The  answering  look  and  tone. 
The  clasping  hand,  the  earnest  eye. 

That  fondly  met  my  own. 

I  mourn  for  thee !  I  momm  for  thee  I 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm. 
In  dreams  thy  speaking  face  I  see. 

And  clasp  thy  fragile  form; 

Fair  summer  wears  her  olden  smile, 

Earth  is  as  full  of  glee. 
But  gone  their  witchery  to  beguile ; 

Alas,  I  mourn  for  thee ! 

I  mourn  for  thee !  I  moon  for  lihae ! 

Ungratefully  I  mourn. 
For  loving  friends  encircle  me, 

And  Hope  is  in  iu  dawn ; 

All  cloudless  is  her  matin  sky, 

Lit  by  Afiection's  sun. 
But  one  lone  star  still  lingers  nigh. 

In  vesture  pale  and  wan— 

'Tis  Memory,  and  while  gleaming  there. 

Her  tender  glance  I  see, 
I  turn  me  from  the  Tision  fair. 

To  sigh  and  mourn  for  diee !  x« 
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BT  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 

CBAPTIR  y. 

*'  Thou  hut  ft  charmed  lifef  oh.  Fame, 

A  draught  that  mantlaa  hif  h. 
And  seema  to  liA  this  earthly  firame 

Above  mortality. 
Away!  tome— a  woman — bring 
Bweet  waters  from  affection's  aprinff.** 

For  many  days  after  the  coronation  of  Charles  VH, 
Rheims  was  a  scene  of  constant  festivity.  Tournaments, 
jousts  and  balls  followed  each  other  in  brilliant  succes- 
sion. The  gay  young  monarch  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  amusements  of  the  hour,  but  Joan  seldom 
mingled  in  these  scenes  of  merriment ;  and  when  she  did 
appear,  it  was  rather  as  a  presiding  goddess,  than  as  one 
formed  to  hold  a  part  in  an  assemblage  of  tnirthful  hearts 
and  happy  faces.  Her  ambition  had  been  more  than 
gratified,  and  now  her  spirit  turned  from  the  warlike 
scenes  in  which  she  had  been  acting,  to  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  a  dearer  nature.  She  began  to  experience  the 
prostration  of  bodily  and  mental  strength,  which  ever 
succeeds  protracted  excitement.  Her  feelings  turned 
back  to  her  valley  home,  Mrith  all  its  sweet  associations ; 
its  bright  waters,  its  foliage,  and  the  picturesque  old  cha<> 
teaus,  with  a  tender  and  home-flick  feeling.  She  had  look- 
ed forward  to  this  season  of  rest  as  one  of  triumphant 
re-uirion,  when  the  king,  proud  of  her  conquests,  grateful 
for  her  services,  and  bound  to  her  by  obligations  such  as 
women  had  never  conferred,  should  be  exclusively  her 
own,— when  his  heart  should  depend  on  her  for  happi- 
ness, for  its  very  existence,  as  hers  now  returned  to  him. 
But  Joan  d'Arc  was  doomed  to  suffer  that  penalty  which 
all  women  must  endure,  who  sacrifice  domestic  ease  for 
glorious  action.  By  her  own  prowess  she  had  opened 
for  herself  a  world  of  renown.  She  had  become  an 
object  of  reverence  and  envy ;  nay,  almost  of  adonition. 
But  what  woman's  heart  was  ever  satisfied  with  cold 
homage  when  its  very  nature  is  to  thirst  for  and  recipro- 
cate affection  T 

This  deathless  principle  may  slumber  for  a  season : 
ambitioif  may  lock  up  the  springs  of  her  sympathy ;  sel- 
fishness and  pride  may  invest  it  with  iciness;  disap- 
pointment may  shed  a  mildew  over  its  brightness,  and 
all  the  stirring  passions  which  haunt  the  bosoms  of  wo- 
men, as  well  as  of  men,  may  combine  to  subvert  the  gen- 
tle tenderness  which  is  the  beauty  of  her  nature.  Yes, 
notwithstanding  all  the  bonds  which  art  may  weave  about 
the  fountains  of  her  love,  they  cannot  for  ever  be  checked. 
The  tone  of  a  voice;  the  smile  of  an  infant;  the  holy 
stillness  of  a  sunset  hour,  are  each  and  all  of  them 
enough  to  disturb  the  slumbering  waters,  to  diffuse  a 
Bunshine  through  the  dark  places  of  her  soul ;  and  to  im- 
part a  loveliness  to  the  very  passions  which  have  held  it 
in  bondage.  Men  may  not  admit  this,  for  the  world 
judges  of  character  by  avowed  and  prominent  traits,  for- 
getting to  seek  for  the  hidden  springs  of  action — for  the 
thousand  subtle  properties  which  combine  and  form 
a  counter  influence  to  the  great  predominating  passions 

*  Continned  from  page  199. 


of  the  human  mind.  And  it  is  oflen  the  case,  that 
the  purest  and  holiest  aspirations  of  the  heart,  are  those 
which  we  are  the  most  studious  to  conceal. 

Joan  d'Arc  had  won  to  herself  a  fame  lasting  as  the 
history  of  her  race.  She  had  risen  up  in  the  might  of 
an  intellect,  matched  only  by  the  strength  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  with  her  own  firm  hand  she  had  rent  asunder 
the  chains  with  which  England  had,  insidiously,  inter- 
laced every  portion  of  her  country.  But  why  had  she, 
a  humble  female,  performed  an  act  so  difficult  in  its 
execution,  and  so  grand  in  its  effect  as  almost  to  chal- 
lenge the  belief  of  after  ages  7  Because  her  sympathies 
had  been  excited  in  behalf  of  her  perishing  countrymen ; 
because  her  heart  with  all  its  untried  energies,  and  its 
wealth  of  feeling,  had  been  centered  upon  the  suffering 
monarch  of  that  country.  It  was  these  ^rmpathiea  and  thb 
love,  which  nerved  her  arm  and  strengthened  her  heart  in 
conflict  and  danger:  heractshadbeenthoseofamananda 
warrior,  but  they  originated  in  the  affectionate  and  tender 
feelings,  which  form  the  beau^  of  the  female  character. 
The  mighty  task  which  the  Maid  of  Orieans  had  imposed 
on  herself,  was  finished ;  and  now,  surrounded  by  the  tro- 
phies of  her  prowess,  with  the  lately  insolent  annies  of  Eng- 
land humbled  at  her  feet,  and  the  haughty  nobles  of  France 
crowding  to  do  her  homage ;  worshipped  as  a  divinhy 
by  her  own  victorious  troops,  and  centering  in  her  per- 
son power  mora  than  regal,  if  ambition  could  satisfy 
the  heart  of  woman,  hers  might  have  been  satiated  with 
the  excess  of  greatness ;  but  amid  all  her  gloiy,  Joan 
sighed  for  companionship  and  sympathy.  She  looked 
around  on  the  great  nation  whose  saviour  she  had  been, 
for  one  heart  to  appreciate  hers — for  the  love  of  one 
being  to  biiag  sunshine  to  her  solitary  grandeur ;  but  she 
looked  in  vain,  even  when  she  turned  to  him  for  whom 
she  had  laid  aside  the  gentle  attributes  of  her  sex,  and 
whose  love  had  been  the  guiding  star  of  her  actiona. 
The  courtiers  sought  her  presence  with  cold  and  reve- 
rential awe,  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  render 
to  their  tutelary  saints ;  but  their  smiles  and  their  confi- 
dence were  lavished  on  objects  far  less  exalted.  Proud 
and  stem  in  her  intercourse  with  the  court,  and  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  conventional  etiquette  which  is  to  be 
acquired  only  in  society,  Joan  sought,  not  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  brilliant  wit,  and  a  mind  naturally  graceful, 
to  destroy  the  mariile-like  wall  which  her  genius  had 
built  about  her.  She  was  alike  regardless  of  the  elabo- 
rate show  of  gratitude  lavished  on  her  by  the  queen,  and 
of  the  almost  abject  devotion  of  the  nobles;  but  deeply 
and  keenly  did  she  feel  the  altered  manner  of  the  king. 
There  her  soul  had  garnered  up  its  being,  and  there, 
when  she  turned  for  confidence  and  love,  did  she  find  in 
their  place  cold  resjiect  and  gratitude,  chilled  by  a  sense 
of  obligation.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  action  and  of 
feeling,  but  not  of  reflection ;  or  she  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  binding  the  proud  heart  of  a  man,  by  taking 
upon  herself  his  attributes — by  rivalling  him  in  feats  of 
masculine  daring.  Men  love  to  confisr  protection  on  our 
weakness,  rather  than  to  receive  aid  from  our  strength. 
They  may  call  upon  us  to  clamber  with  them  the  ragged 
and  dark  passes  of  life,  but  it  is  as  followers,  not  as  lea- 
ders, they  seek  our  companionship.    We  can  aid,  soothe, 
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oomsel,  and  encourage  any  thing,  but  direct — without 
mindering  the  flowery  beads  which  Uak  the  dehcato  and 
foed  of  our  aex  with  the  strong  and  the  bnye  of  the 
other.  But  let  woman  once  grasp  the  sceptre,  instead  of 
kneehng  to  touch  the  tip  as  did  the  Jewish  queen  and 
the  flowers  Tanisb— -the  silken  cord  is  broken,  and  the 
bond  of  union  becomes  a  fetter  of  iron,  shackling  the 
streqgth  of  one  party,  and  wearing  away  the  delicacy  of 
the  other. 

The  King  of  France  still  dwelt  with  lingering  fondness 
on  the  remembrance  of  his  life  in  Domremi.  He  was 
fiithful  to  that  beautiful  and  glorious  being,  who  had 
umesei  vedly  devoted  to  him  the  first  affections  of  a  heart 
fierse  and  daring  in  its  ambition,  yet  gentle,  self-sacrifi- 
cing and  generous  in  its  affections— who  had  crept  to 
his  bosom  like  a  halP>tamed  eagle,  enticed  unawares  in  a 
nest  of  riag<loves,  and,  subdued  by  the  gentle  influence, 
was  changing  its  nature  there.  The  being  whose  loye 
had  mingled  and  harmonized  with  bis  own,  like  tints  in 
the  same  rainbow,  and  whose  wild  and  yisionary  aspira- 
tions had  but  excited  his  attention,  as  the  romance  of  a 
generaoB  and  over^xcitable  spirit.  But  these  yisions 
had  become  stem  and  glorious  reaKties.  His  kingdom 
had  been  rescued  by  die  ardor  which  he  had  smiled  upon 
as  the  aimless  endiusiasm  of  a  high  spirited  girl,  and  his 
manhood  revolted  at  the  thonghu  of  receiving  the  royal 
patrimooy,  which  should  have  been  won  by  his  own  efforts, 
firam  the  hands  of  a  woman,  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
the  ereatnre  he  would  have  cherished.  He  felt  that 
he  was  ungrateful — that  she  deserved  every  thing  that 
Us  ceuntiy  or  Ins  affection  could  heap  upon  her.  But 
she  had  left  him  nothing  to  bestow— she  had  become  the 
protector  and  he  the  protected.  -  The  heart  which  she 
bad  once  possessed,  was  all  that  he  had  to  offer,  and  that 
lefosed  to  acknowledge  the  passionate,  self-devoting  girl 
of  Domremi,  in  the  warrior  woman  of  Orleans— she 
who  claimed  Ins  love  as  a  kind  of  right  won  by  her  own 
high  prowess,  who  returned  to  his  bosom  exulting  in 
conquest,  and  flushed  with  victory,  her  lips  yet  warm 
with  the  battle  cry  which  had  won  him  a  kingdom,  and 
with  the  red  stain  of  slaughter  unwashed  from  the 
hand  which  sought  his  clasp.  The  pride  of  the  monarch 
and  the  man  was  humbled  by  the  majesty  of  her  pre- 
sence. She  had  burthened  his  love  too  heavily  with  obli- 
gations. Feeling  the  injustice  of  his  own  changed  feel- 
ings, yet  without  the  resolution  to  act  strictly  right,  or 
resolutely  wrong,  Charles  avoided  explanation,  and  strove 
for  fbigetfulness  by  plunging  eageriy  into  the  gaieties  of 
the  court.  The  cup  of  pleasure  brimmed  to  his  Kp  with 
a  richer  seat,  after  the  severe  deprivation  of  the  last  year, 
and  he  succeeded  in  concealing  the  uneasy  restlessness 
of  a  heart  naturally  kind,  beneath  the  glare,  and  bustle, 
and  revelry,  that  surrounded  him. 

Joan,  proud,  disappointed  and  apparently  cold,  con- 
tinued to  mfaigle  in  the  festivities  of  Ms  palace  for  a  few 
momesits  each  night,  as  the  mother  bird  hovers  about 
its  desolate  nest,  though  the  chirping  music  of  its 
yonnglingB  is  hudied  for  ever.  Alone  in  her  grandeur, 
and  compaaioaless  in  her  griefs,  she  appeared  in  her  vic- 
torious armor  among  the  gay  ladies  and  lordly  courtiers, 
a  thiiig  set  apart  for  wonder,  reverence,  worship—any 


thing  but  affection.  She  felt  all  this,  and  her  glory  was 
as  flittering  gold  to  the  traveller  panting  with  thirst  in 
the  heart  of  a  desert.  It  satisfied  no  want  of  her 
woman's  heart. 

One  evening  when  she  had  suffered  most  keenly  be- 
neath the  lofty  loneliness  of  her  position,  she  happened 
to  be  seated  by  the  lovely,  yet  still  unacknowledged 
countess  of  Dunois.  There  was  something  of  sadness 
and  gentle  sympathy  in  the  manner  and  the  few  soft 
words  of  the  Italian  which  won  its  way  to  her  heart, 
thirsting  as  it  then  was  for  sympathy.  She  bent  from 
her  stern  silence,  and  for  a  time  conversed  more  freely 
than  was  her  wont  with  the  sweet  stranger.  She  even 
hinted  at  the  exalted  and  lofty  solitude  of  her  situation. 
The  countess  knew  nothing  of  Joan's  former  acquain- 
tance with  the  king,  nor  of  her  residence  at  the  chateau ; 
yet  the  conversation  gradually  settled  upon  dieir  mon- 
arch, on  his  peculiar  tastes  and  pursuits.  There  was 
something  said  in  that  conversation  which  caused  the 
Maid  to  reflect  more  reasonably  upon  the  means  of  re- 
gaining her  lost  station  in  his  heart, — and  she  went  to 
her  sumptuous  rooms  occupied  with  ardent  hopes,  and 
with  a  new  feeling  dawning  in  her  bosom,  a  feeling  of 
friendship  and  protection  for  the  gentle  hearted  Italian, 
who  had  helped  her  to  while  away  a  few  of  the  houre 
that  dragged  so  heavily  with  her.  She  felt  a  gratitude 
for  the  simple  and  sincere  manifesdon  of  interest,  of 
which  a  careless  observer  would  have  supposed  her  i»> 
capable.  It  is  truly  the  most  highly  gifted  who  are  tha 
most  dependent  upon  the  social  relations  for  happiness ; 
who  feel  kindness  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  confidence  of  a  deUcate  and  lovely 
woman  had  infused  its  own  feminine  nature  within  the 
stern  heart  of  Joan  d'Are.  She  resolved  to  fling  aside 
her  masculine  attire  for  ever ;  to  renounce  the  camp ;  and, 
by  the  cultivadon  of  the  gender  graces,  to  make  one  de- 
liberate effort  to  win  back  the  love,  which  she  could  not 
but  see  had  waxed  colder  and  colder  to  her  each  day. 

The  queen  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  the  succeed- 
ing night,  and  all  that  was  beautiful  and  noble  in  her 
court  thronged  the  receiving  rooms  of  the  palace.  Mary 
sat  at  die  head  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  her  feir 
maids  of  honor ;  and  the  youthful  monareh  was  gliding 
gracefully  from  one  group  of  court  dames  to  another,  lav- 
ishing  smiles  and  gay  words  and  graceful  recognitions 
on  those  most  distinguished  for  beauty  or  wit,  now  ex- 
changing a  bon-inot  with  a  court  gallant,  and  anon  beat- 
ing time  to  the  music  which  sounded  merrily  firom  the 
galleries.  The  festivals  of  the  evening  were  fer  advan- 
ced, when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  announced.  A  sen- 
sation was  visible  in  the  room.  Soft  speeches  were 
hushed,  half  uttered ;  gay  glances  were  withdrawn,  and  a 
restraint  suddenly  fell  orer  the  free  hilarity  of  the  hour. 
All  seemed  preparing  themselves  to  receive  with  due 
homage  the  cold  brow  and  haughty  eye  of  the  inspired 
woman. 

Charles  was  standing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  audience- 
chamber  when  she  entered.  He  was  leaning  against  a 
pillar  apart  from  the  dirong,  and  permitting,  witk  a  care- 
less, half  indifferent  air,  the  attentions  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  stood  partly  before  him.  Few  hearu  could 
have  resisted  the  witching  bkndishmenta  of  that  grace- 
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ftd  craatuTO.    Thera  was  a  Hebe-like  yonthfulnew  in  the 
small  and  exquisite  proportions  of  her  person,  a  richness 
in  the  damask  bloom  of  her  round  cheek,  and  a  dimpled 
sweetness  in  the  finely  moulded  chin  and  full  red  Ups, 
well  calculated  to  win  the  lighter  feelings  of  a  man  like 
Charles.     To  the  roguish  playfulness  of  a  child,  and  the 
petulence  of  a  spoiled  beauty,  was  added  something  of 
the  stronger  and  deeper  feelings  of  awakened  woman- 
hood, something  that  told  most  truly,  that  the  first  pure 
spring  of  her  innocent  thoughts  had  been  broken  up  for 
ever ;  that  beneath  the  show  of  arch  wit  and  scarcely  re- 
strained mirthfiilness,  was  the  disquiet  and  flutter  of  an 
erring,  anxious  spirit.     There  was  no  power  in  the  grace 
of  her  position,  or  in  the  half  mischievous,  half  appeal- 
ing expression  of  the  large  blue  eyes  raised  to  his,  even 
to  attract  the  beii^  they  were  intended  to  re-captivate. 
Her  rare  beauty  had  become  familiar  to  liim,  and  that 
alone  mi^t  have  accounted  for  the  look  of  apathy  with 
which  he  regarded  her.     Deeper  and  more  ardent  feel- 
ings— feelings  partaking  of  the  affections  colored  by  tlte 
intellect,  and  exalted  by  respect  for  their  object,  had  sup- 
planted her  image  in  his  heart,  and  it  is  most  true  that 
**  We  can  never  love  a  second  time  one  whom  we  have 
once  truly  ceased  to  love."     The  heart  which  could  feel 
the  rare  endowments  of  a  being  like  Joan  d*Arc,  was  in 
little  danger  of  sinking  back  to  an  inferior  object. 

When  Joan  entered  the  room,  arrayed  as  we  have  des- 
eribed,  Charles  started  from  the  pillar  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  which  sent  the  blood  back  to  the  roused 
heart  of  Agnes  Sorrel ;  and  when  he  carelessly  shook  off 
the  hand  which  she  had  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  went  for- 
ward to  meet  his  benefactress,  the  young  girl  followed 
him  a  step,  and  then  drew  back  to  the  pillar,  folded  her 
arms  and  watched  his  motions  with  a  passionate  flashing 
of  the  eye,  and  a  quick  indignant  heaving  of  the  bosom 
^-the  angry  crimson  deepening  on  her  brow,  and  floated 
on  the  upward  curve  of  her  red  lips,  when  the  court  jes- 
ter glided  by  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  keen  warning  look 
on  her  face.     He  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  turned 
away  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  hurried  through 
Ae  crowd  to  her  station  by  the  queen ;  there  again  she 
fixed  a  more  composed  but  not  less  steady  scrutiny  on 
ber  royal  lover,  as  he  led  Joan  d' Arc  to  the  presence  of 
his  consort.     Charles  heeded  her  not.     The  being  of  his 
love  stood  before  him,  as  she  had  appeared  in  Domremi. 
The  same  half  tamed  spirit  darkened  in  her  eye,  and 
trembled  about  her  mouth.     The  hand  interlinked  with 
his,  had  flung  aside  its  iron  glove,  and  he  felt  the  soft 
pulse  beating  to  his,  with  a  quivering  fitfulness   that 
gathered  about  his  heart  like  music  round  a  half  smoth- 
ered altar-fire ;— all  these  feelings  went  kindling  over 
his  face,  and  Agnes  Sorrel  kept  her  eyes  fixed  steadily 
thereon.     She  bent  her  head  and  whispered  a  word  to 
the  queen  ;  who,  too,  turned  a  scrutinizing  look  on  the 
pair  as  they  advanced.    A  cloud  gathered  on  her  haughty 
forehead,   but  she  arose  as  usual,  and  advanced  a  step 
from  the  chair  of  state,  to  meet  the  benefactress  of  her 
nation.  When  her  part  was  acted,  and  the  pair  had  gone 
away,  she  turned  with  a  haughty  and  meaning  smile  to 
the  agitated  girl,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "It  must  be  so, 
bat  you  cannot  have  become  powerless  so  soon— -you 


who  flung  sQch  a  witcheiy  over  him,  who  are  stiQ  so 
very  beantifol." 

There  was  apparent  firankness  and  coniidenoe  in  this 
speech ;  but  a  nice  ear  might  have  detected  a  slight  tone 
of  sarcasm,  beneath  the  honied  words.     The  feelings  of 
the  wife  and  the  woman  would  be  entirely  suppressed, 
and  Mary  of  Anjou  enjoyed  the  humiliation  of  her  rival, 
while  she  trembled  at  its  consequences  to  her  own  power. 
Joan  d*Arc  was  very  happy  that  evening.     Her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  bright  lips  were  alive  with  smiles,  and  the 
language  of  an  untaught  poetical  mind  sprang  from  them, 
like  sparks  from  a  splintered  diamond.     If  those  about 
ber  had  wondered  before,  they  were  now  lost  in  astou' 
ishment.     She  was  no  longer  the  Amazon,  but  the  bril- 
liant and  intellectual  woman,  full  of  feeling  and  beauty. 
It  chanced,  during  the  evening,  that  Joan  was  seated  by 
her  young  favorite,  the  Italian.     As  they  sat  together, 
half  concealed  by  the  heavy  firame  work  of  the  casement, 
a  little  distance  before  them,  just  within  the  light  of  a 
sconce,  stood  Agnes  Sorrel,  talking  ¥ath  a  half  petulant, 
half  persuasive  demeanor  to  the  king.  There  was  a  res^ 
Icssness  and  impatience  in  his  manner,  connected  with 
the  singular  loveliness  of  the  being  before  him,  that  ex- 
cited Joan's  curiosity,  if  not  a  deeper  feeling.    She  tun- 
ed to  the  Italian  and  inquired  the  nanae  and  statkn  of 
the  fair  girU     The  young  countess  looked  quietly  up,  and 
went  on  to  explain  the  position  which  the  frail  beauQr 
was  acknowledged  to  occupy  with  n^ard  to  the  King 
of  France.    Joan  had  thrown  an  arm  carelessly  over 
her  companion's  shoulder,  when  she  asked  the  question. 
As  the  lady  proceeded  to  answer,  she  felt  the  fingers 
which  touched  her  neck  grow  cold  as  maiUe.    She  look* 
ed  anxiously  up,  the  face  of  her  anditor  was  turned 
away,  but  the  throat  and  lower  portion  of  her  cheek  had 
a  cold  whiteness  upon  them,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the 
usual  dark  rich  hue  of  her  complexion.     A  moment 
after  Joan  glided  from  the  room  quietly,  without  speak* 
ing  a  word. 

The  Italian  was  disappointed,  for  she  had  hoped  to 
secura  that  opportunity  to  proffer  a  request,  which  she  felt 
to  be  of  vital  impoitance  to  her  own  happiness.    Her 
position  in  the  French  court  had  been  a  humiliating  and 
a  painful  one,  with  no  acknowledged  history,  a  stranger 
and  a  Mrife  without  open  claim  to  the  title  and  protection 
of  her  husband.     She  found  herself  subject  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  one  sex,  and  to  the  advances  of  the  other,  which 
even  the  countenance  of  the  queen  could  not  protect  her 
from.      The  wife  who  could  Kve  in  open  and  close  inti- 
macy with  Agnes  Sorrel,  might  scarcely  be  expected  to 
give  character  to  a  young  and  beautiful  stranger,  brought 
to  her  court  under  circumstances  of  mystery  and  con- 
cealment. Dunois  had  informed  her  of  the  king's  promise 
to  interest  himself  in  their  behalf  with  the  Pope,  and 
she  had  contented  herself  with  this  promise,  day  after 
day,  for  more  than  a  year,  without  hearing  any  thing  o£ 
its  fulfilment.     Naturally  reserved  and  timid,  she  bosita,- 
ted  to  press  the  subject  on  her  husband,  though  her  situ- 
ation was  one  most  irksome  to  a  sensitive  mind.     When 
Joan  singled  her  out  as  an  object  of  paitial  kiadnesa» 
she  resolved  to  solicit  her  influence  with  the  Pope  to 
sanction  her  marriage,— «n  influance  which  sho  ka^w  tQ 
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be  more  powerful,  even  than  that  of  the  king  himself. 
But  Joea't  aibnipt  deputnra  had  deprived  her  of  the  op- 
portunity ihe  had  ao  earnestly  aought.  Anxiety  gave 
her  courage,  and  she  resolved  to  follow  her  powerful 
friend  to  her  apartments,  and  there  solicit  her  assistance. 
A  page  conducted  the  countess  through  an  antensbam- 
ber,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  Joan  was 
sitting,  alone.  She  vras  seated  in  a  position  of  deep 
melancholy ;  her  elbows  rested  on  a  small  table ;  a  hand 
was  pressed  hard  against  either  cheek,  and  her  eyes  wore 
fixed  with  a  calm  unswerving  steadiness  on  the  blaae  of 
a  lamp  burning  before  her.  There  was  something  un- 
natural and  stem  in  the  scene  which  awed  the  young 
countess.  She  hesitated  at  the  door,  and  would  have 
withdrawn  entirely,  but  dbe  page  observing  she  was  un- 
noticed, announced  her  name  in  a  cheerful  clear  voice, 
that  brcdie  the  stillness  of  the  apartment  like  the  blast  of 
a  bugle.  The  Maid  started  to  her  feet ;  a  haughty  frown 
gathered  on  her  forehead,  and  she  turned  vidth  a  fierce 
gesture  to  the  door,  as  if  about  to  rebuke  the  intruder; 
bat  when  she  saw  the  poor  countess  shrinking  from  the 
entrance,  appalled  by  the  pale  sternness  of  her  features, 
she  strove  to  snule,  and  beckoned  her  forward,  while  she 
commanded  the  page  to  vrithdraw. 

There  vras  something  of  clinging  gentleness  in  the 
character  of  the  Italian,  calculated  to  win  on  the  nature 
of  a  being  like  Joan  d'Arc.  She  listened  kindly  to  her 
story,  and  when  it  was  finished,  arose  without  comment 
or  reply ;  unlocking  a  cabinet,  she  took  from  thence  a 
roll  of  vellum  and  a  silver  standish,  and  wrote  a  few 
brief  lines.  She  secured  the  vellum  with  a  band  of  floss 
silk,  and  sealed  it  with  scrupulous  nicety.  Then  taking 
up  a  small  silver  bird-call,  which  lay  on  the  table,  she 
blew  a  sharp  summons,  and  gave  orders  that  a  courier 
should  be  sent  to  her.  When  he  appeared,  she  gave  him 
the  vellum  and  a  purse  of  gold,  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Rome  without  delay,  and  to  place  the  missive  in  the 
hands  of  his  Holiness.  When  they  were  alone  again, 
Joan  turned  to  the  countess,  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
pressed  her  cold  lips  to  either  cheek  with  affectionate 
and  mournful  tenderness. 

"Farewell,  sweet  lady,"  she  said,  "when  you  are 
bappy,  forget  not  the  poor  hostler-maid— farewell  1" 

The  words  were  few,  but  there  was  a  deep  trembling 
pathos  in  the  voice  that  touched  the  gentle  supplicant  to 
tears.  She  covered  the  cold  hand  extended  to  her  with 
grateful  kisses,  and  went  away  to  her  room  that  she  might 
weep  in  solitude,  for  she  felt  that  some  terrible  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  that  noble  being. 

Joan  was  scarcely  alone  again,  when  a  light  knock 
sounded  from  the  door.  She  opened  it,  and  a  page  in 
the  royal  livery  bent  his  knee  and  placed  a  small  roll  of 
snowy  parchment  in  her  hand.  It  was  secured  by  a 
band  of  azure  silk  braided  at  the  ends  in  a  true  lover's 
knot.  An  expression  of  haugh^r  contempt  passed  over 
her  face  as  she  took  the  roll  and  glanced  upon  its  fanci- 
ful appendage.  She  was  about  to  tear  away  the  silk 
when  the  boy  stepped  saucily  forward. 

"  Nay,  sweet  hidy,"  he  said,  "  rend  not  thus  the  knot 
which  cost  my  royml  master  so  muah  troobki  to  weave 
in  iu  prasaat  quaint  fashion— fMhor  let  ne  imdo  dia 


silk.  The  fair  mistress  Sorrel  has  often  said  thai  ray 
fingers  were  even  more  nimble  than  her  own  in  unweav* 
ing  my  master's         " 

"  Peace,  boy  f — peace,  I  say !"  commanded  the  Maid, 
bending  her  flashing  eyes  sternly  on  the  forward  child, 
who  shrunk  bock  abashed  and  awed  by  the  kindling  poa- 
sion  of  her  glance.  After  a  moment's  ineffectual  effort 
to  untie  the  knot,  she  snatched  a  jewelled  dagger  from 
the  table  and  cut  it  in  twain,  smiling  with  a  stem,  bitter 
meaning  as  she  did  so.  She  bent  to  the  lamp,  and  an 
angry  crimson  burned  over  her  face  and  neck  as  she  read. 
When  she  had  perused  it  she  took  the  vellum  and  held 
it  over  the  blase,  till  the  blackened  fragments  fell  in  a 
shower  over  the  table ;  then  turning  to  the  boy,  who 
stood  grasping  his  velvet  cap  before  him  with  both  hands, 
while  his  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment  at  this 
strange  manner  of  receiving  a  royal  billet-doux,  she  said 
almost  mildly—"  Go,  child,  there  is  no  answer." 

When  the  page  was  gone  Joan  bolted  the  door,  and 
withdrew  to  her  sleeping  chamber.  If  tears  or  regrets 
were  wrung  from  her  proud  heart  during  that  night  of 
solitary  agony,  there  was  no  eye  to  witness  them—- none 
to  watch  the  painful  changing  of  her  countenance,  or 
the  passionate  wringing  of  her  bonds,  as  she  paced  the 
chamber  to  and  fro,  now  with  the  haughty  tread  of  an 
empress,  and  again  vrith  the  slow  tremulous  step  which 
might  take  a  vridow  to  her  husband's  funeral  pyre.  In 
her  sorrow  as  in  her  gloiy,  Joan  d'Arc  was  alone  !  When 
the  dawn  broke  she  yns  sitting  by  the  casement  vrith  her 
arms  folded  and  her  face  drooping  to  her  bosom,  weary 
vrith  excitement,  but  not  asleep.  As  the  first  sunbeam 
streamed  through  her  casement,  she  looked  op  with  a 
calm,  heavy  eye,  and  muttered,  "  There  is  nothing  lef^ 
to  me — ^nodiing  but  the  bright  soulless  glory  of  the  past. 
I  have  been  enricd  and  feared  and  worshipped,  yet  is 
there  not  one  being  on  the  broad  earth  to  love  me,  to  feel 
that  there  are  affections  and  hopes  and  aspirations  in 
this  heart  which  pant  for  a  resting  place  with  a  want  as 
restless  as  that  which  sends  tho  infant  to  its  mother's 
bosom.  I  had  hoped — but  I  wiU  not  think  of  that— I 
must  not  think  of  any  thing  but  action,  aye,  action." 

As  she  sp<^e,  her  eye  kindled,  her  lips  grew  firmer, — the 
impress  of  a  swerveless  resolution  settled  on  her  haughty 
forehead.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  paced  the  room 
sternly  and  slowly,  with  her  hand  clenched  and  her  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  the  floor.  When  she  spoke  again,  it  was 
in  accents  of  deep  pathos,  broken  with  fierce  exclamations. 

"  I  have  never  loved  war,"  she  said,  "a  sweet,  dear 
hope  led  me  on,  and  I  waded  through  blood  and  car- 
nage, and  wrought  deeds  that  made  my  woman's 
heart  faint,  that  I  might  lay  a  kingdom  at  hit  feet,  and 
now  a  creature  like  that — I  vrill  not  think  of  it— ^nt  will 
aviray  to  the  camp— strife,  fierce  terrible  strifis,  is  all  that 
is  left  to  me !  I  shall  love  conflict  now ;  the  bugle's  note, 
the  tramp  of  the  war  steeds,  and  the  smoke  of  battle, 
will  drown  thought.  This  hand  has  placed  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  shall  keep  it  there,  spite  of  all !  When 
no  English  foot  dares  to  trample  the  soil  of  Fraaoe ; 
when  that  to  which  high  heaven  has  called  me  is  unai^ 
comphshed,  then  vrill  be  time  for  womanish  thoughts : 
but  now  let  me  forget  wrong  and  iarak  in  aetioBi" 
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While  she  finished  this  broken  soliloquy,  she  tore  off 
the  velvet  robe  which  she  had  worn  at  the  festival,  and 
encased  her  limbs  in  the  panoply  of  war.  Unbinding  the 
string  of  gems  from  her  long  ringlets,  she  knotted  them 
firmly  under  her  hfflm,  and  then  with  a  stem  purpose 
settled  like  iron  upon  her  heart,  she  went  forth  finom  the 
palace. 

That  morning,  long  before  the  royal  inmates  of  the 
palace  were  astir,  a  troop  of  horse  filed  slowly  without 
bugle  note  or  trumpet  through  the  city  gate:  none 
presumed  to  question  the  leader,  but  heads  were  bowed 
and  blessings  sprang  spontaneously  to  many  a  humble 
lip,  as  Joan  d'Arc  passed  out  of  Rheims. 

While  the  court  still  remained  at  Rheims,  a  legate  aiv 
rived  from  Rome,  commissioned  by  his  Holiness  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  required  by  the  Count  Du- 
nois  and  the  Italian.  The  court  was  summoned  by  order 
of  the  King,  to  witness  the  holy  rites,  for  scandal  had 
been  busy  with  the  character  of  the  lady,  and  it  was 
deemed  best  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  with 
all  the  publicly  and  pomp  which  her  rank  and  great 
wealth  warranted.  The  receiving  rooms  were  once  more 
thronged  to  overflowing,  and  the  solemn  service  had  just 
been  pronounced  on  the  noble  pair,  when  a  courier  arri- 
ved from  the  camp,  and  solicited  instant  audience  of  the 
king.  Charles  withdrew  to  his  closet,  and,  after  a  little, 
Dunois  was  summoned  firam  the  side  of  his  countess. 
Another  and  another  of  the  King's  counseUors  were  call- 
ed from  the  presence  chamber,  and  it  was  more  than  an 
hour  before  any  of  them  returned.  At  length  Charles 
entered.  He  wus  evidently  much  agitated ;  his  step  was 
hurried  as  he  advanced  toward  the  queen,  and  he  pau- 
sed before  the  chair  of  state,  which  ho  had  occupied  by 
her  side,  and  addressed  the  assembly  abruptly  and  with 
much  feeling. 

**  My  lords  and  ladies,"  he  said,  "it  grieves  us  much 
to  break  in  upon  your  festivities  with  the  evil  news  which 
has  but  now  reached  us  from  the  camp.  Joan  d'Arc, 
our  brave  benefactress,  is  a  prisoner  to  the  English !" 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence  in  that  gay 
throng,  for  a  feeling  of  superstitious  fear  crept  through 
many  a  heart  as  the  sad  news  fell  upon  it.  Then  the  King 
led  his  consort  from  the  room,  and  the  assembly  disper- 
sed in  silence  and  sorrow,  for  all  felt  that  a  Nation's  trast 
lay  in  the  person  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

That  night  Agnes  Sorrel  was  seated  within  her  cham- 
ber in  the  royal  palace.  It  was  Ute,  yet  she  had  made 
but  slight  preparation  for  rest.  The  robe  which  she  had 
worn  at  the  wedding  was  loosed,  and  fell  back  with 
careless  grace  from  one  fair  round  shoulder,  and  a  por^ 
tion  of  her  bright  tresses  swept  in  beautifril  disorder  down 
her  arm  to  the  elbow,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  bent 
slightly  on  one  side,  busily  engrossed  in  unwreathing  the 
jewels  which  had  beamed  among  them.  The  silken  cov- 
ering was  removed  firom  her  small  foet,  and  one  had 
crept  back  to  its  ermine  lined  slipper,  while  the  other 
gleamed  out  on  the  dark  oaken  floor  Uke  a  fragment  of 
exquisite  sculpture.  A  dressing  mirror  of  steel  plates 
stood  before  her,  and  she  was  proceeding  in  her  graceful 
task  with  a  half  languid,  half  sleepy  idleness  of  motion, 
whan  a  light  knock  sounded  from  the  door.    She  start- 


ed, flung  back  the  rin^ets  from  her  ear,  and  whfa  her 
head  bent  and  her  lips  slightly  parted,  remained  in  her 
seat,  listening  eamesdy.  The  knock  was  repeated— a. 
richer  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek,  and  a  swarm  of  dimp- 
ling smiles  flickered  like  a  rosy  sunshine  around  her  red 
lips. 

*'  It  is  he  at  last !"  she  exclaimed ;  and  without  watt- 
ing to  arrange  her  dress,  she  started  vp  and  went  eager- 
ly to  the  door. 

"  Is  it  only  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  angry  disap- 
pointment, drawing  her  robe  with  a  petulent  motion 
over  her  neck—"  your  visit  is  ill-timed,  but  come  in." 

The  door  was  more  widely  opened,  and  Jaques,  the 
King's  jester,  entered  the  apartment.  The  same  smile 
of  low  cunning  which  ever  dwelt  on  his  lips  still  lingered 
about  them,  but  his  manner  had  something  <^  authority 
in  it,  and  he  seated  himself  composedly  as  one  who  had 
a  right  to  waive  ceremony. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  now  V*  inquired  the  dia- 
appcnnted  giri,  throwing  herself  carelessly  into  the  easy 
chair,  and  sweeping  the  ringlets  back  firom  where  they 
had  frdlen  over  her  cheek,  with  an  impatient  movement 
of  the  hazid.  "  Is  there  money  wanted,  or  a  new  lover 
to  propose,  or  have  you  come  again  to  taunt  me  with  my 
failure  in  winning  back  an  old  oneT  Either  methinks 
could  have  waited  till  the  mcnming — ^nay,  speak,  fiiir 
uncle,  for  to  say  truth  I  am  becoming  sleepy,"  and  with  a 
pretty  affectation  of  a  yawn,  the  spoiled  beauty  turned 
her  shoulder  towards  the  jester,  and  nestled  down  in  her 
chair  as  if  about  to  drop  asleep  in  his  presence. 

The  Jester  wus  used  to  her  childish  caprices,  and  re- 
mained quietly  in  his  seat  till  she  had  composed  herself. 
He  then  said,  "  I  remarked  that  you  left  the  presence  be- 
fore the  ceremony  to-day." 

**  And  why  should  I  not  ?"  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  an- 
gry excitement.  "  Was  I  to  remain  there  that  the  whole 
court  might  see  how  slightly  I  am  regarded  t" 

"I blame  you  not,  sweet  niece  ;  but  shortly  after  you 
retired,  there  came  news  firom  the  camp— the  Maid  of 
Orleans  is  taken  prisoner." 

"  Agnes  Sorrel  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  clasped  her 
hands  with  a  vehement  expression  of  delight^—"  Joan 
d'Arc  a  prisoner,  say  you !  Joy !  Give  me  joy,  good 
uncle — ^the  King  of  France  is  mine  again !" 

"You  forget,  Agnes,"  said  the  Jester,  "imprisonment 
is  not  death ;  even  now  Charles  is  in  council,  and  it  is  de- 
cided that  fifty  of  the  noblest  among  our  English  prison- 
ners  shall  be  offered  in  exchange  for  the  Maid." 

The  hands  which  Agnes  Sorrel  had  clasped  with  such 
eager  delight  fell  by  her  side :  she  sunk  with  a  look  of  keen 
disappointment  to  her  chair,  and  remained  many  minutes 
lost  in  deep  and  plotting  thought.  At  length  she  looked 
up  and  spoke. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  "Joan  d'Aro  mU9t  not  be  set 
free.    Who  is  the  King's  messenger?" 

"  The  yoimg  Count  Rahon." 

"  What !  he  who  took  my  colors  of  late  ?— it  is  well, 
go  quickly  and  bring  him  hither." 

"  Here,  at  this  hour,  Agnes  ?" 

"  Yes,  here  and  now  Charles  regards  me  not ;  yet 
stay  it  is  better.    At  what  hour  does  he  set  forth  t" 
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<'At«arlydAwo." 

*'  Have  two  hocBes  prepared — we  will  mingle  in  tbe 
cavalcade,  as  it  pauses  finom  the  ciQ^." 

"To  what  puipoae>  Agneg?  Mazk  me-— take  no 
step  unleM  fully  adviacd  of  its  import— remember  the 
pofeity  from  which  my  care  has  rescued  ycm;  the  splen- 
dor to  which  it  has  opened,  and  dread  the  reversion." 

"I  remember  nothing!"  exclaimed  the  excited  girl, 
vehemendy— "  nothing,  but  that  I  am  abandoned ;  sup- 
planted by  this  Heaven-guided  sorceress.  The  time  is 
come  and  I  wiU  have  my  revenge ;  ay,  even  though  in 
seeking  it,  I  sink  to  a  state  yeC  lower  than  that  from 
which  thy  avarice  and  hie  love  has  lifted  me--4Nit  you 
would  know  my  object,  and  shall." 

She  unlocked  a  casket  and  took  out  a  signet  ring— that 
which  she  had  once  spoken  of,  as  belonging  to  her  royal 
lover, — then  drawing  dose  to  the  jester,  she  unfolded  in 
a  few,  rapid  and  earnest  words,  the  deep  and  wicked 
plot  which  had  entered  her  heart. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  scheme,"  said  the  Jester  thought- 
iuDy,  when  she  finished  speaking.  "  Yet  since  this  in- 
fatuation has  seised  him,  my  influence  is  past— I  am  no 
longer  the  secret  friend  and  couneellor  of  my  master— 
the  hidden  spring  which  sets  a  machine  in  motion ;  and 
now  when  even  beauty  like  yours  fidls  to  win  him  from 
her,  our  mutual  interests  requires  that  she  be  removed — 
I  would  that  we  had  more  time  for  reflection."  The 
Jester  placed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  remained  lost 
in  thought,  as  if  deliberating  some  serious  point  in  his 
miod.  After  a  time  he  raised  his  head  and  turned  with 
a  serious  air  towards  his  niece. 

"  Agnes,"  he  said, ''  there  is  a  method  less  dangerous, 
and  quite  as  effectual,  to  separate  these  two  persons ; 
yet  even  this  I  fear  to  adoptr— it  requires  a  steady  pur- 
pose, and  cool  courage,  of  which  yon  are  not  capable." 

''Fear  me  not^— is  not  my  last  hope  at  stake:  nay,  is 
not  yours  t  A  Jester  may  be  as  easily  removed  from  the 
King's  person,  as  his  mistress,  when  she  ceases  to  please." 

The  young  girl  spoke  bitterly,  and  tears  started  to  her 
eyes. 

*'  Listen,"  replied  the  Jester,  drawing  his  chair  to  hers, 
and  looking  about  as  if  to  be  certain  that  no  listener  was 
within  earshot.  **  Joan  d'Aro  was  summoned  to  her  high 
career  by  no  heavenly  visitant.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
night  spent  at  the  little  hostlery  in  the  valley  of  Dom- 
remi?" 

Agnes  looked  up  with  aroused  interest— the  Jester  did 
not  pause  for  an  answer,  but  drawring  his  seat  still  closer 
to  hers,  bent  his  lips  to  her  ear,  and  continued  the  con- 
versation in  a  low  earnest  voice,  which  scarcely  sounded 
above  a  whisper  in  the  silent  apartment.  Agnes  listened 
with  a  look  of  profound  astonishment;  and  when  he 
ceased,  she  fixed  her  eyes  keenly  upon  his  face  and  said: 

"  This  scheme  was  of  your  devising,  uncle.  I  under- 
stand it  all;  but  one  object  would  have  led  Charles 
to  adopt  it,— he  had  seen  the  Maid  of  Orleans  and 
sought  to  win  her— I  remember  a]>-^U  the  hitherto 
meamnglees  words.  That  I  should  be  made  the  tool !  It 
matters  not:  one  thing  more,  most  careful  uncle.  Did 
Charles  rest  that  night  in  the  old  ruin  T  Nay,  did  he 
not  remain  there  week^  and  weeks,  when  we  supposed 


him  at  the  camp,— ^nd  was  not  this  ho8tlei>maid  his 
companion  T  Speak,  for  I  wiil  know  all !  A  wonderful 
miracle  was  it  that  she  should  know  the  King  of  France 
— most  wonderful !"  And  the  angry  beauty  burst  into  a 
low  mocking  laugh,  which  seemed  a  strange  melody  to 
break  from  lips  so  exquisitely  lovely. 

**  Be  patient,  Agnes,"  said  the  Jester  soothingly,  for 
he  was  startled  at  this  burst  of  jealous  rage,  in  a  crea- 
ture who  had  hitherto  been  a  willing  and  pliant  instru- 
ment in  his  hands— the  key  which  had  unlocked  his  way 
from  the  depths  of  poverty  and  degradation,  to  the 
trusted  of  a  monaroh.  "  Remember  tbe  position  of  our 
country.  Remember  that  your  royal  lover  was  scarcely 
rich  enough  to  find  bread  for  those  beautiful  lips — ^remem- 
ber—" 

"  I  remember  nothing,  unde,  nothing  but  that  I  have 
been  made  a  dupe— the  base  instrument  of  my  own 
downfidl,  and  that  I  will  be  revenged !" 

"  Mark  me,"  exclaimed  the  Jester,  raising  and  fixing 
his  eyes  sternly  upon  her;  for  be  felt  that  she  might  be 
awed,  not  persuaded  to  acquiescence.  "  One  word  more 
of  angry  repining  or  defiance  and  I  abandon  you  forever. 
I,  but  for  whom  you  might  still  have  been  a  humble  pea- 
sant, compelled  to  dress  the  ringlets  now  glowing  with 
queenly  gems,  in  the  pool  which  stood  by  your  father's 
hut,  and  to  earn — " 

The  excited  girl  interrupted  him  with  a  burst  of  pas- 
sionate tears.  "  Oh,  would  to  God  I  had  remained  such!" 
she  exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands  in  the  sudden  revul- 
sion of  her  feelings.  "  What  has  the  change  been  to  me, 
but  sorrow  and  shame  and  sinfulness  of  heart  1  Uncle, 
uncle !  for  your  own  base  ends  you  have  led  your  sister's 
child  to  evil  and  sorrow ;  and  now  you  mock  her  with 
the  innocent  home  she  has  left,  and  ask  for  gratitude — but 
go  on,  I  can  listen  to  you  now.  What  is  it  you  would 
have  me  do  ?"  and  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  she 
waited  more  calmly  for  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Now  that  you  are  reasonable  I  will  speak ;  but  let 
us  have  no  more  anger  or  tears,  for  the  night  wears  and 
we  have  little  time.  My  plan  was  this ;  let  us  join  the 
cavalcade  as  you  proposed,  gain  admission  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  Maid,  and  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  but  now  told  you.  Shake  her  £uth  in  the  divinity  of 
her  own  mission — ^let  her  suppose  that  Charles  himself 
was  the  instigator  of  the  whole,  and  were  he  fifty  times 
a  king  she  would  spurn  him  finom  her  feet.  Convince 
her  thoroughly  of  her  own  delusion,  and  she  will  recant 
in  the  open  court,  or  I  strangely  misread  her  nature. 
This  accomplished,  what  on  earth  could  bring  the  King 
of  France  and  his  haughty  dupe  together  again  t  What 
can  give  her  station  or  power  in  the  army  ?  Bereft  of 
her  ideal  greatness,  she  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  fear*  or 
influence,— while  our  royal  master  is  established  in  his 
station,  and  will  soon  learn  to  thank  us  for  ridding  him 
of  a  being  who  would  even  be  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people." 

The  Jester  went  on  to  say  much  more  to  reason, 
soothe  and  persuade ;  but  the  worst  part  of  Agnes  Soi^ 
rel's  nature  had  been  aroused,  and  with  unappeasable 
jealou^  she  persisted  in  having  her  own  more  sanguine  ly 
plan  adopted:  an  unnatural  wish  for  revenge,  or  rather 
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the  fear  of  a  reckless  and  yet  natcnUy  timid  natnre, 
made  her  tremble  for  the  security  of  her  position  while 
her  rival  lived,  however  abject  her  state  might  be.  Much 
conversation  passed  between  the  two  before  they  separa- 
ted;  and  when  dieir  guilty  plan  was  suiBoiently  matured, 
the  Jester  seated  himself  by  a  table,  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter in  the  King*s  name  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  nicely 
imitating  a  note  which  Agnes  took  from  a  casket  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  signature  of  the  French  monarch 
was  counterfeited,  she  compared  the  writing  minutely  with 
that  of  the  billet-doux,  and  then  fastened  the  letter  after 
the  King's  peculiar  fashion,  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

The  Jester  arose  to  go.  "  Try  and  get  some  sleep 
now,"  he  said  in  a  low  guilty  whisper,  taking  the  fever- 
ish hand  of  his  niece,  and  looking  with  apprehension  into 
her  face,  which  was  pale  as  death,  save  where  a  spot 
of  crimson  burned  in  either  cheek ;  "  Rohan  sets  forth 
at  break  of  day ;  prepare  a  disguise  and  then  take  some 
rest.     I  will  set  forth  to  provide  horses." 

Agnes  returned  her  uncle's  grasp,  and  another  mock- 
ing laugh  broke  from  her  pale  lips  ;  "  I  shall  rest  brave- 
ly !  doubt  it  not — ^it  were  strange  if  this  bring  not  quiet 
sleep !"  she  replied,  pressing  her  hand  on  her  bosom 
where  the  forged  letter  had  been  placed,  and  lifting  her 
&ce  to  his  with  tlie  expression  of  a  beautiful  demon ; 
"  Nay,  turn  not  so  white,  kind  uncle,  nor  let  thy  eye  quail 
thus  with  cowardly  fear,  seeing  that  thou  hast  practised 
fraud  from  infancy,  and  that  I  am  but  a  beginner  in 
falsehood :  methinks,  a  braver  front  might  become  thee. 
Look  in  my  face ;  is  there  any  thing  of  thy  base  dastardly 
fear  there  T" 

The  fever  spot  burned  deeper  in  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke,  and  a  mocking  spirit  gleamed  in  her  beautiful 
eyes.  She  might  well  taunt  the  Jester  with  the  cow- 
ardice that  spread  a  palor  over  his  face.  Though  his 
heart  was  one  condensed  mass  of  selfishness  and  in- 
trigue, he  lacked  the  courage  necessary  to  an  act  of  bold 
and  dangerous  fraud,  such  as  he  had  been  committing. 
He  was  too  cold  hearted  and  wary,  not  to  feel  the  terri- 
ble danger  he  was  incurring;  but  that  young  girl  had 
suddenly  outleaped  him  in  wicked  daring ;  his  oMm  plot- 
ting spirit  had  roused  a  kindred  fiend  in  her  bosom ;  and 
he  saw  that  she  had  none  of  his  subtle  strength  to  sub- 
due it  into  prudence ;  yet  to  that  spirit  he  had  become  a 
slave.  Agnes  Sorrel  was  acquainted  with  previous 
frauds  and  treasons,  that  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
gallows'  tree,  had  they  been  revealed  to  the  King.  Daring 
their  conversation  that  night,  she  had  threatened  him  with 
exposure,  should  he  refuse  to  aid  in  her  designs  against 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  instrument  of  his  power 
had  turned  upon  him,  and  he  stood  aghast  at  the  peril  in 
which  he  found  himself;  but  persuasion  and  threats  had 
been  exhausted  in  vain,  to  win  her  from  her  dangerous 
and  wicked  project,  and  he  left  the  room  as  one  treading 
on  the  verge  of  a  volcano,  the  slave  of  a  passionate  and 
jealous  girl. 

While  the  Jester  and  Agnes  Sorrel  were  holding  their 
dangerous  council  within  the  apartments  of  the  latter, 
the  countess  of  DnnoU  retired  to  a  small  oratoiy  which 
overlooked  the  palace  gardens,  where  she  spent  the  night 
in  eaniest  prayer  for  the  deliTeruice  of  her  beoe&ctress. 


The  husband  had  returned  to  the  camp  immediately  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  was  too  deeply  grieved 
by  the  captivity  of  her  friend  to  think  of  rest.  The 
dawn  was  beginning  to  thread  the  east  with  its  quiver- 
ing gold  and  crimson,  when  she  arose  from  her  knees, 
opened  the  single  casement  which  lighted  the  oratoiy, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  gardens  beneath.  While  her 
hand  yet  lingered  on  the  sash,  two  persons  passed  cau- 
tiously through  thei  shrubbery  beneath.  The  one  was  a 
gaily  dressed  page,  remarkably  slight  in  person,  and 
somewhat  awkward  and  restless  in  his  movements ;  the 
other  was  enveloped  in  a  darit  gown  and  cowl,  such  aa 
were  then,  only  worn  by  monks  and  father  confessors^ 
when  absent  from  their  monastaries.  The  hood  was 
drawn  over  his  features  with  even  more  care  than  was 
usual  with  the  pious  class  to  which  he  seemed  to  belong ; 
and  he  moved  forward  with  a  cautaous  and  hesitating 
step,  along  a  circuitous  path,  which  led  directly  beneath 
the  casement  at  which  the  countess  was  standing.  The 
boy  followed  with  a  bolder  and  more  resolute  tread,  look- 
ing, however,  somewhat  anxiously  at  the  palace  vrindows 
as  he  passed.  When  just  beneath  the  countew,  a  bough 
drooping  from  one  of  the  ornamental  trees  grouped  in  that 
part  of  the  garden,  caught  the  tassel  hanging  from  his 
velvet  cap,  and  it  waa  lifted  from  his  head,  revealing  a 
coil  of  golden  hair  closely  braided  underneath.  As  the 
page  turned  to  secure  his  cap  the  face  was  revealed.  It 
was  that  of  Agnes  Sorrel. 

The  countess  was  scarcely  surprised,  for  such  masking 
was  far  firom  uncommon  with  persons  of  a  lighter  cla^ 
about  the  court.  The  seeming  page  resumed  his  cap, 
and,  after  a  has^  glance  about  the  garden,  followed  his 
muffled  companion  through  a  private  gateway  which  led 
into  a  paved  court-yard  beyond.  The  countess  was  about 
to  leave  the  casement,  when  a  folded  parchment  lying 
beneath  the  tree  which  had  taken  such  unceremonious 
liberty  with  the  fiiir  counterfeit's  cap,  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. She  went  down,  and  to  her  astonishment  found  it 
to  be  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  King.  She  summoned  her  page  and 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to  his  majes^ ; 
but  her  messenger  returned  with  word  that  Charies  had 
ridden  forth  on  the  previous  night  in  company  with  her 
husband,  the  Count  Dunois.  It  was  three  days  before 
that  letter  reached  the  King. 

To  be  continued. 


TmiiE  is  a  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect  of  &ith, 
and  there  is  a  vicious  fear,  which  is  the  product  of  doubt. 
The  former  leads  to  hope,  as  relying  on  God,  in  whom 
we  believe ;  the  latter  inclines  to  despair,  and  not  rely- 
ing on  God,  in  whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons  of  the 
one  character  fear  to  lose  God ;  persons  of  the  other 
character  fear  to  find  him. 


Remkmbxr,  says  Raleigh,  that  if  thou  marry  for 
beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  which 
perchance  will  neither  last  or  please  thee  one  year ;  and 
when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all, 
for  the  desire  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  affection 
peritheth  when  it  is  satisfied. 


THE    OUTLAW    S    END 
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THE    OUTLAW'S    END. 

•r  TBB  AVTROB  Or  **  CmOMWCbL,"  "  THB  BKOTHEmS,"  ETC* 

Thb  morning  had  been  wild  and  stonny ;  and,  until 
many  faoun  after  noon,  the  sun  had  not  once  looked  forth 
from  the  dense  veil  of  leaden  clouds,  which,  from  the 
earliest  dawn,  had  shroiided  the  whole  firmament..  All 
day  the  wind  had  moved  among  the  forests,  shaking  the 
sturdiest  trees  even  to  their  root«,  and  strewing  the  whole 
suriaoe  of  the  earth  with  shattered  boughs  and  heaps  of 
foliage ;  the  rain  had  poured  down  its  incessant  volumes, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  lightning  had  glanced  forth,  cast- 
ing a  fiMrful  and  unnatural  light  among  the  falling  drops, 
chorused  by  the  deep  roaring  of  the  thunder. 

Yet  toward  evening,  the  fuiy  of  the  elements  subsided ; 
the  echoes  of  the  thunder,  fainter  and  fainter  after  each 
soecessive  peal,  sunk  into  deeper  mutterings  scarce 
audible  afiur  off  in  the  eastern  sky — ^the  winds  first  wailed 
remotely,  and  then  were  heard  no  more ;  the  rain  ceased 
altogether,  the  clouds  grew  thinner,  and,  as  a  soft  breeze 
from  the  west  came  creeping  up,  with  its  sweet  low  sigh, 
through  the  yet  dripping  woodlands,  rolled  themselves 
into  separate  nu&sses,  leaving  full  many  a  glimpse  of  lovely 
azure-— and  the  great  sun  himself,  though  sinking  rapidly 
toward  the  west,  shone  out  with  a  soft  tranquil  light,  till 
the  whole  earth,  refreshed  and  reinvigorated  by  the  storm, 
appeared  to  smilo  exultingly  beneath  his  cheerful  influ- 
eoce.  The  deer,  which  had  crouched  all  day  long  in  the 
most  dense  and  tangled  thickets,  came  bounding  out  in 
graceful  herds  from  the  dark  forest  glades;  the  cattle 
lowed  over  the  fresh  green  pastures;  even  the  sable 
rooks  were  on  the  wing,  cawing  and  sporting,  far,  far 
above  the  highest  tree-tops,  as  if  they  too  were  conscious 
of  the  change,  and  were  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  sun- 
shine 

But  over  no  spot  of  the  earth  did  that  bright  sunshine 
Hoger  with  a  more  loving  glance,  reluctant,  as  it  were, 
Co  quit  so  &ir  a  scene,  as  over  the  broad  tranquil  park, 
studded  with  immemorial  oaks,  girded  around  by  deep 
and  devious  woodlands,  which  lay  around  the  venerable 
mansion,  known  at  the  present  day  as  Tempio  Newsam, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,— -though  at  the  period, 
to  which  we  allude,  it  went  still  by  the  Saxon  name 
which  did  not  cease  to  designate  it,  until  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  brave  but  dissolute  and  savage  order  named 
from  the  Holy  Tempio  of  Jerusalem. 

The  mansion,  which  indeed  was  in  no  wise  unworthy 
of  the  rich  demesnes  among  which  it  was  seated,  was  of 
stone  neatly  squared  by  the  hammer,  low-roofed  and 
kmg,  and  covered  not  with  tiles  or  thatch,  but  with  large 
slabs  of  heavy  slate-— the  windows,  large  and  lofty,  were 
not  of  that  tall  lanceolated  form,  which  belonged  to  the 
more  gorgeous  s^le  of  architecture  already  introduced 
by  the  victorious  Normans,  but  square-topped  and  divided 
by  massive  transomes  of  red  free-stone— a  vault-shaped 
pordi,  with  two  stone  benches  under  it,  gave  access  into 
the  huge  hall,  and  was  at  this  time  over>bowered  by  a 
rich  mass  of  creeping  verdure,  woodbine,  clematis  and 
egiamine,  which  spread  their  winding  tendrils  over  one 
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half  at  least  of  the  pile,  and  hung  in  many  a  long  festoon 
down  from  the  swallow-haunted  eaves.  The  times  of 
warfare  had,  it  would  seem,  passed  over  in  the  lovely 
isle,  so  long  the  scene  of  pitiless  strife  between  its  rival 
races,  for  a  stone  arch  scanning  the  tranquil  surface  of 
the  moat,  which  still  washed,  with  its  broad  deep  waters, 
the  very  walls  of  the  manor  house,  had  replaced  the 
narrow  drawbridge,  the  supports  of  which  might  still  be 
seen  projecting  from  either  side  of  tho  embowered  por- 
tal ;  while  the  stockade  of  massy  timbers  which  had 
once  guarded  the  exterior  bank  had  given  way  to  a  light 
rustic  railing--^  wide  and  level  lawn  extended  for  a 
mile  at  least  before  the  windows  of  this  mansion,  clothed 
with  a  greensward  in  no  respect  inferior,  whether  in  hue 
or  softness,  to  tiie  most  costly  velvet  that  ever  issued  from 
the  looms  of  Genoa — ^large  herds  of  cattie  might  be  seen 
straying  here  and  there  over  that  gende  plain,  mixed 
with  the  more  graceful  deer  which  fed  and  sported  in 
great  numbers  beneath  the  shelter  of  those  lordly  wood- 
lands. 

Such  was  the  hour,  and  such  the  scene,  to  gaze  on 
which  two  persons  of  superior  birth  and  state,  as  might 
be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  came  forth  about  two  hours 
before  the  sun  should  set,  from  the  green-mantled  porch 
we  have  described.  .  They  were  of  different  sexes  ;  but 
a  nobler  specimen  of  the  Almighty  Maker's  handiwork 
might  have  been  looked  for  long,  nor  found  at  lost,  than 
was  exhibited  in  that  bright  pair.  The  lady  was  in  the 
very  prime  of  womanhood,  when  the  slight  airy  figure  of 
the  girl  has  become  rounded  and  matured  into  the  swelling 
and  voluptuous  fullness  of  the  whole  form,  which,  never 
seen  in  girlhood,  rarely  alas !  survives  the  passing  of  the 
thirtieth  winter.  Graceful,  and  dignified,  and  somewhat 
over  the  mid  height  of  woman,  she  seemed  like  a  queen, 
too  calm  and  gentle  to  be  proud,  too  confident  in  her  high 
birtii,  and  conscious  bearing,  to  stoop  to  the  littleness 
of  affectation.  She  wore  no  covering  on  her  head — ^for 
it  was  now  the  very  flush  of  summer— except  her  own 
abundant  tresses,  which,  simply  braided  across  the  smooth 
brow,  and  passing  behind  each  small  white  ear,  were 
gathered  in  a  rich  and  coal-black  knot  behind.  She  was 
dressed  richly,  but  in  grave  and  simple  colors ;  and  she, 
indeed,  was  one  on  whom  it  was  impossible  to  look  with 
any  reference  to  her  dress  and  decorations-— for  her  own 
beauty  was  so  lustrous,  that  no  eye  might  dwell  undazzled 
on  its  glories.  The  comrade  of  this  lovely  lady  was  a  tall, 
powerful,  and  noble-looking  man ;  whose  curKng  yellow 
locks,  blue  eyes,  and  sunburnt  skin  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  raven  ringlets,  unsunned  complexion,  and  bright 
dark  eye  of  his  sweet  partner.  His  dress,  too,  though  as 
rich,  was  very  difierent  in  its  form  and  fashion  from  that 
worn  by  the  lady ;  for  hers,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
Saxon  style  in  general  shape  and  even  in  material,  was 
yet  essentially  Norman ;  while  the  short  tunic,  furred  at 
the  cufis  and  capes  with  minever,  and  gathered  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  broad  lea)hem  girdle  from  which  hung  the 
short  broad  two-edged  sword  which  had  been  borrowed 
by  the  earliest  Sascons  from  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
world— no  less  than  the  wide  flowing  mantie,  which  he 
wore  above  it,  was  as  different  as  possible  from  the  short 
cloaks  and  loose  shirts  of  the  Norman  chivalry.    Several 
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dometticf  followed  them  to  the  door  with  affectionate  yet 
reverential  ministry ;  and  to  one  of  these,  a  grey-hairBd 
man  wearing  a  silver  chain  about  his  neck  and  a  huge 
hunch  cf  keys  at  his  girdle,  the  Franklin— for  so  did  the 
proud  victors  term  the  wealthier  classes  of  die  subject 
population,  whom  they  admitted  not  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar style  of  gentlemen  ■  spoke  a  few  words,  in  a  voice 
so  remarkably  sonorous,  although  deep  and  poweHul, 
chat  had  he  been  in  no  wise  else  remarkable,  that  had 
distinguished  him  alone  from  all  beside. 

**  Good  Hundibert,"  he  said,  ''let  Leofric  and  Wal- 
wyn  and  some  one  or  two  of  the  others,  go  forward  and 
make  ready  for  us  at  the  Hermitage,  our  evening  meal- 
let  them  make  no  display  nor  any  pompous  preparation 
—a  flask  or  two  of  wine,  some  fruit,  and  what  ye  will 
beaide,  we  rack  not.  The  evening  is  so  fair  after  this 
stormy  day,  that  we  will  walk  forth  until  sunset— is't 
not  so,  gentle  Alice  7" 

Witlt  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  and  a  sweet  smile, 
the  lady  he  addressed  assented,  and  passing  her  (air  arm 
through  his,  she  turned  to  leave  the  porch. 

"  My  cap,  good  Hundibert,''  continued  he,  "  I  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  it — fetch  me  my  cap  and  boar-spear 
-^and  ho !  ye  knaves  within  there,  uncouple  Tlior  and 
Balder!" 

A  bustle  was  heard  instantly  within,  and  ere  he  had 
received  the  articles  ho  demanded,  two  mighty  wolf 
hounds,  powerful  enough  to  have  pulled  down  an  on, 
coal-black  and  wiry-haired,  came  bounding  through  the 
hall  with  a  wild  yell  of  joyous  recognition.  "  Soh !  soh! 
my  menr-down  Baldez^— down,  sir!  one  would  think, 
Alice,"  ho  went  on,  ''  their  instinct  were  but  little  if  it 
be  at  all  inferior  to  our  boasted  reason.  See,  how  they 
gambol  and  career  over  the  dewy  lawn ;  and  now,  lo, 
you !  I  pray,  the  elder  dog,  as  though  ashamed  of  merri- 
ment so  unbecoming  his  years  and  station,  comes  soberiy 
and  modestly  back  to  his  master's  heel !  But  what  a 
heavenly  sunset !  Remember  you  at  any  time  a  sweeter 
evening  ?" 

"  Lovely,  mdeed,  too  lovely  almost  for  this  earth,  on 
which  it  beams  so  fondly,"  she  replied.  "  Is  not  tho 
smile  of  that  spksndid  sunset,  lighting  up  with  a  recent 
gloiy  that  which  before  was  all  dull  and  gloomy,  and 
calling  forth  a  thousand  fresh  and  fairer  excellences, 
which,  never  else  woukl  have  revealed  themselves,  from 
what  was  indistinct,  obscure,  and  meaningless— is  not,  I 
say,  that  sunny  smile,  Uke  to  the  noble  love  of  some  high 
nature;  which,  falling  on  a  lowlier  object,  not  only 
is  enamored  of  the  being  iu  whom  iu  own  redundant 
excellence  imagines  qualities  which  of  a  truth  exist  not— 
but  actually  by  its  beautifying  influence  calls  forth  and 
awakens  beauties,  which,  before  that  great  magician's 
call,  had  slept  unnoticed  and  unknown,  even  if  they  had 
any  natural  existence  of  their  own  7" 

"  Nay,  nay !  sweet  AKce,"  answered  he,  on  whom  she 
leaned  so  fondly ;  "  I  would  say  rather  is't  not  the  beauty 
of  tlie  scene,  which,  though  it  kindkss  at  the  radiant 
gleam,  and  responds  to  the  genial  smile,— is't  not  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  whidi  lends  the  true  attraction  ?— 
Pour  the  same  sunbeam  down  upon  a  bare  and  barren 
^^ert-^i^amed  by  the  prowling  wolf,  and  whitened  by 


the  bones  of  hapless  pilgrims— and  where  then  will  be 
the  beauty,  where  then  tlje  bright  attraction? — Far 
then  from  adding  loveliness,  or  touching  with  enchant- 
ment the  dark  scenery,  will  not  the  full  glare  of  the 
day-god  but  reveal  fresh  horrors,  which  else  had  lain  con- 
cealed by  the  sweet  veil  of  darkness  7  No !  no  f  believe 
me,  dearest— 4he  sunbeam  is,  indeed,  like  to  the  love  of 
a  high  nature ;  but  to  be  lovely  in  itself,  much  more  to 
waken  loveliness  in  others,  it  must  be  shed  upon  a  kin* 
dred  and  a  glorious  object.  Then,  then  indeed,  will  it 
create  fresh  beauties— then  will  it,  doubled  as  it  were, 
and  worthily  reflected  back,  both  give,  and  receive  giory. 
But  if--most  contrary  to  the  great  will  of  Him,  whosete 
the  passions  in  our  hearts  to  be  our  slaves,  and  not  oar 
tyrants-^f  that  the  love  of  the  most  generous  and  noble 
nature  be  prodigally  poured  upon  an  object  which 
deserves  it  not,  nor  ever  can  appreciate  it,  believe  me, 
Alice,  not  only,  wHl  not  that  love  create  or  call  forth  ex* 
cellences  from  a  soil  incapable  to  bear  them,  bat  it  wiS 
in  itself  deteriorate,  and  lose  its  own  innate  and  highborn 
majesty,  and  sink  into  a  kindred  degradatioB  with  that 
which  it  has  stooped  to  shine  on." 

**  True — ^troe  !  most  true  and  beautiful,*'  replied  the 
lady ;  "  and  such — such,  Hereward— such  am  I  fond  to 
think  has  been  our  love.  Bora  of  affliction,  too,  and 
tempest-nursed,  it  hath  yet  won  its  way  to  a  serene  and 
golden  evening.  And  thou  too,  my  beloved,  thou  too, 
like  to  this  day  now  fading  into  night,  didst  ran  thine 
earlier  course  through  violence  and  war  and  bloodshed ! 
—and  who  now,  in  the  stately  peaceful  Franklin,  ruling 
his  broad  demesnes  in  dignified  and  honored  leisure, 
could  recognize  the  fierce  and  dreaded  outlaw,  tho  scourge 
of  Norman  prelates,  the  foe  of  Norman  warriors,  and^ 
ah,  Hereward,  dost  recollect  the  day  7— the  rescuer  of 
Norman  damsels  7" 

"  How  should  I  e'er  forget?"  he  answered  with  a  fond 
glance  to  bis  lovely  bride ;  '*  how  should  I  e'er  forget,  or 
ever  cease  from  gratitude  to  Him,  who,  when  I  was  but 
dreaming  of  fierce  vengeance  on  a  savage  foe,  gave  me 
a  motive  of  good — ^mingled  with,  and  coloring  the  evil ! 
Who,  when  I  only  thought  of  holding  by  a  loo^e  bond 
together  for  a  little  space  a  handful  of  my  wronged  and 
suffering  countrymen,  and  forcing  our  oppresson  to  taste 
something  of  the  bitterness  which  they  had  poured  into 
our  cup,  called  me  to  better  thoughu,  and  gave  me,  not 
the  desire  alone,  but  the  means  to  aid  and  comfort  them ! 
So  that,  as  you  have  said,  now  in  the  evening  of  my  life, 
blessed  with  your  pure  and  holy  love— pardoned  by  him 
who  rales  the  land,  and  with  whom,  be  his  title  what  it 
may,  even  I  confess  it  madness  to  contend— at  peaoo 
with  our  Norman  neighbors— I  live  here  on  the  heritage 
you  lavished  on  me,  happy,  and  grateful,  and  not  I  trust 
entirely  profitless  to  Him  who  gave  us  all.  I  can  now 
look  on  wrongs  committed,  and  seek  not  to  revenge,  but 
to  redress  and  remedy.  I  wish  to  do  some  little  good  in 
this  my  province,  and  thus  to  make  atonement  for  the 
much  evil  which  I  did  of  yore— not  unprovoked,  perhaps, 
nor  in  determined  wickedness  of  wiU-*«nd  all  thanks  be 
to  Him,  and  afler  Him  to  thee,  I  have  the  means  to 
mate  my  will .'" 

"  Dear  Hereward !"  she  raised  his  broad  hand  to  her 
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rosy  lips  and  kissed  it  with  the  fondest  reverence— ''dear 
Hereward !  and  dost  thou  think,  indeed,  all  is  so  peace- 
fial  as  thou  sayest  ?  Dost  apprehend  no  danger  /  Pai^ 
doned  indeed  thoa  art,  and  at  peace,  as  thou  sayest,  with 
all  thy  warlike  neighbors.  But  is  there  no  small  cloud 
portending  wrath  to  come  on  the  horizon?  Whatthinkest 
thou  of  this  Norman  band,  which  as  we  heard  yestrene  is 
moving  northerly  from  Leicester, — its  leader  the  most 
savage  of  the  Free  Companions— and,  if  report  speaks 
true,  the  brother  of  arms,  the  cousin  and  close  friend  of 
that  ill  man  from  whom  your  valor  saved  me  ?  Deemest 
dion  there  is  no  danger  of  some  violent  unauthorized 
attack  t" 

"  Not  so,  sweet  Alice,'*  he  replied;  "the  kingdom  is 
now  peaceable,  and  under  governance  of  laws,  firmly 
and  legally  administered ! — At  peace  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King,  in  bond  of  amity  with  the  Lord  High 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  I  cannot  apprehend  the  slight- 
est chance  of  overt  peril — and,  for  the  night  mauraders,  I 
have  yet  left  enough  of  the  old  Hereward,  the  Hunter,  in 
my  veins  that  I  can  defy  and  scorn  them.  But,  jest 
apart,  our  train  is  known  too  strong  for  casual  outrage ; 
and  for  a  regular  attack  upon  a  peaceful,  and  a  well-res- 
pected man,  the  quiet  state  of  England,  the  firm  police, 
and  the  close  neighborhood  of  friendly  garrisons,  under 
right  friendly  leaders,  forbid  us  to  fear  any  thing.  It  is 
but  thy  affection — ^not  thy  reason — ^that  whispers  aught  of 
peril." 

Conversing  thus,  ^e  Saxon  Hereward,  with  his  fair 
dome,  had  strolled  through  the  lovely  tranquil  sceneiy 
of  their  demesne— had  passed  the  trim  and  level  park, 
grazed  by  superb  and  comely  cattle,  and  studded  with 
occasional  clumps  of  stately  forest  trees ;  and  entering 
apon  the  wilder  and  more  broken,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  more  pictm^sque  and  pleasing  scenery  of  the 
upland  chase,  which  stretched  away,  a  sylvan  solitude  of 
miles,  toward  the  north,  hastened  to  join  their  train  at 
the  spot  which  had  been  appointed  for  their  evening 
meal.  The  Hermitage,  for  so  this  favorite  haunt  was 
termed,  was  not  a  decorated  hut  according  to  the  taste 
of  modem  times,  but  in  good  truth  a  cavem-dwelling, 
•cooped  firom  the  limestone  rock,  which  suddenly  swoU- 
iag  up  from  the  tamer  hills  around  it,  presented  at  that 
point  a  bare  and  ragged  precipice,  above  a  hundred  feet 
in  heigfaty  round  which  a  rapid  stream  wheeled  turbu- 
lently,  lashing  itself,  so  many  were  the  reefs  and  shattered 
blocks  of  stone  which  barred  its  course,  into  one  sheet  of 
snowy  foam.  The  cave,  which,  although  long  untenanted, 
bad  once  been  the  abode  of  a  true  Saxon  anchorite,  con- 
sisted of  two  chambers— the  first  a  roomy,  square  apart- 
OMnt,  with  a  groined  roof,  and  a  wide  chimney,  wrought, 
as  it  seemed,  at  the  expense  of  almost  endless  toil,  out  of 
the  solid  rock  by  patient  chiselling;  the  front  toward  the 
river  having  a  low  arched  doorway,  and  a  long  transomed 
window,  now  for  the  most  part  over-ron  with  ivy,  which 
overlooked  a  wide  reach  of  the  foaming  torrent,  and  the 
rich  banging  woods  which  clothed  the  fartbei  Terge.  The 
second,  as  is  for  the  most  part  the  case  in  excavations  of 
that  kind,  was  smaller,  and  but  dimly  lighted  through 
one  tall  narrow  loop-hole,  containing  merely  a  niche  or 
two,  formed  to  receive  the  crueifix  and  holy  water,  and  a 


recess  wherein  the  lonely  dweller  had  for  years  strewed 
his  humble  couch.  Jn  the  extxitior  chamber,  when  they 
arrived  there,  they  found  all  preparations  made  for  their 
refreshment,—  a  snowy  cloth  spread  on  the  rode  stone 
table,  a  flask  or  two  of  the  light  Gascon  wines,  at  that 
day  deemed  die  choicest  produce  of  the  grape— -pastry 
and  fi-uit  and  other  slight  confections,  arranged  on  silver 
plates,  with  flowers  and  green  leaves  in  profusion— sweet 
garniture  for  such  a  meal.  A  single  page  was  waiting 
when  they  entered,  and  he  too  was  dismissed  on  their 
arrival.  And  they  sat  gazing  upon  the  lovely  landscape, 
and  trifling  with  the  delicacies  set  before  them,  rather  as 
an  excuse  for  loitering  there,  than  that  they  cared  to  gra- 
tify their  appetite ;  conversing,  now  gaily,  now  with  that 
mixture  of  soft  melancholy,  which  runs  ever,  in  a  deep 
and  sweet  vein,  through  minds  of  a  poetical  and  highly 
wrought  temperamentr— until  the  moon  was  riding  broad 
and  bright  in  the  transparent  heaven,  and  the  long  hoot- 
ing of  the  answering  owls  was  mingled  with  the  brawling 
of  the  river.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  a  clang  of  steel 
without,  and  heavy  footsteps  clanking  along  the  narrow 
pathway,  which  gave  the  only  access  to  the  cavern ;  and 
the  next  moment  a  loud  shout  from  the  page  rang  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night—"  Treason .'  Ho— Hereward, 
to  arms!" 

"  Peace,  noisy  fool,"  cried  a  harsh  voice  in  Norman 
French,  and  with  the  words  the  dull  sound  of  a  heavy 
blow — a  piercing  shriek — and  ere  one  could  have  counted 
ten,  a  plunge  in  the  swift  torrent — followed. 

Upon  the  instant,  Hereward  sprang  to  his  weapons^ 
gained  the  doorway,  and  at  a  glance  pereeived  that  his 
hour  was  come !  Eighteen  or  twenty  powerful  and  savage- 
looking  men  at  arms,  completely  sheathed  in  steel,  with 
mace,  and  battle-axe,  and  long  two  handed  swords,  were 
hurrying  up  the  craggy  pass— escape  was  none  but 
through  their  ranks— -hope  of  assistance  none— and  to 
resist  was  only  to  prolong  the  vain  death  struggle.  Yet 
Hereward  was  not  the  man  to  perish  unavenged  or 
tamely — ^he  raised  his  bugle  to  his  Ups  and  wound  it  long 
and  loud,  till  the  woods  echoed  far  and  wide  to  its  shrill 
cadences,  but  other  answer  there  came  none.  The  path 
was  very  rugged,  and  bo  narrow  that  but  one  man  could 
scale  it  at  a  time ;  and  had  he  been  arrayed  in  helm  and 
hauberk,  with  his  good  gisarme  in  his  hand,  Hereward 
would  have  deemed  it  but  a  light  task  to  defend  that 
passage,  single  handed  against  a  score  of  armed  assail- 
lants — but  in  his  garb  of  peace,  with  nothing  but  one 
boar-spear,  and  a  short  stabbing  sword  that  could  be 
scaree  expected  to  pierce  the  feeblest  armor,  what  could 
he  hope  to  do  against  the  steel  clad  warriors.  Once,  era 
he  left  the  cavern,  he  strained  his  Alice  to  his  heart, 
pressed  one  long  kiss  on  her  brow,  then  rushed  into  the 
fray! 

Grasping  his  boav^pear  by  the  middle,  as  though  about 
to  hurl  it  on  the  advancing  enemy,  and  folding  his  lai^ 
mantle  in  compact  and  massive  fdds  upon  his  arm  he 
sprang  upon  the  foremost;  but,  swifter  far  than  he,  the 
wolf-dog.  Balder,  dashed  at  the  throat  of  the  file  leadei^^ 
embarassed  by  this  unexpected  foe,  the  maa-at-anof 
lowered  his  guard,  and  at  the  self-eame  instant  the  keep 
head  of  the  boar-tpear  plunged  irresistibly  into  his  vimt, 
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shattered  the  bars,  drove  in  tho  scull,  and  hurled  him 
back,  a  dead  man^  on  his  nearest  follower.  Stag;gpering 
beneath  the  wei^i^ht  of  his  slain  leader,  the  second  mlm- 
at-arms  missed  his  foot  hold ;  and,  ere  he  could  recover 
his  equilibrium,  a  back  stroke  from  tho  hand  of  Here- 
ward  pitched  him  sheer  down,  a  fall  of  eighty  feet,  into 
the  torrent's  bed!  Another  and  another  fell  beneath  the 
fierce  stabs  of  the  desperate  Saxon ! — they  hesitated, 
they  drew  back-— but  it  was  only  for  an  instant— again 
they  charged  upon  him,  and  their  long  cutting  weapons 
were  stained  with  his  blood ;  yet  from  his  vantage  ground 
he  still  dealt  death  among  them,  till  overstrained  by  the 
hard  service,  the  tough  shaft  o{  the  boar-spear  burst  into  a 
hundred  splinters,  at  the  blow  which  drove  it  through  the 
corslet,  deep,  deep  into  the  heart,  of  him,  who,  coming 
treacherously  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  slain  cousin,  met 
the  fate  which  he  desiuied  for  another.  But  the  same 
blow  which  slew  his  foeman,  was  not  less  fatal  to  the 
Saxon — for  though  he  drew  his  short  sword  on  the  in- 
stant, it  was  too  powerless  a  weapon  at  close  quarters. 
They  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body-— it  was  a  dark,  confu- 
sed, and  despci-ate  grapple  ! — he  lost  his  footing— fell- 
struggled  up  to  his  knee,  once  more,  and  brought  another 
foeman  down  ! — And  with  the  yells  of  the  fierce  wolf- 
hounds, yells  of  rage  blent  with  agony,  and  the  deep 
curses  of  the  murderers,  and  the  continual  clash  of  steel, 
a  more  appalling  strife  can  hardly  be  conceived !  And 
now  to  fill  the  meaiture  up  with  horror,  Alice  came  rush- 
ing down,  believing  that  the  strife  was  ended,  and  hoping 
only  to  share  the  doom  of  her  adored,  lost  Hereward. 
Scarcely  had  she  burst  upon  the  scene,  ere  she  was  seized 
by  a  fierce  soldier.  Then,  desperately,  mortally,  wounded 
as  he  was,  Hereward  rallied  at  the  sight — sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  seizing  her  assailant  by  the  arm,  plunged  his 
short  sword  over  the  gorget  through  his  unguarded 
throat !  Ooce  more  he  clasped  her  to  his  hoart^-once 
more,  and  with  a  straining  grasp  that  never  was  unloosed ! 
for  as  his  arms  encircled  her,  a  treacherous  thrust  took 
effect  between  his  shoulders  from  behind,  and  hurled  him, 
ere  he  could  make  an  effort  to  unhand  her,  over  the  head- 
long brink.  No  shriek  was  heard,  no  struggle  seen— 
for  be  Wr-as  slain  outright,  and  she,  most  happy  so  to 
perish,  but  strained  her  white  arms  the  more  closely 
round  her  hero's  neck,  and  even  as  they  fell,  caught  his 
last  sigh  on  her  sweet  lips ! — the  foaming  waves  roared 
over  them— in  life  they  had  been  fond,  and  faithful,  and 
perhaps  too  happy  for  this  mortal  sphei^e — and  in  death 
they  wero  not  divided !  <  k. 


How  falsely  do  those  reason,  who  imagine  that  opin- 
ions, of  whatever  character,  may  be  countei-acted  and 
stifled  by  popular  violence  J  If  the  opinicms  be  false, 
how  degrading  is  the  estimate  of  human  viitue,  that  force 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  restrain  mankind  from 
grasping  and  receiving  them  {  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  proves,  that  error  has  received  its  strongest  impulses 
from  the  mistaken  efforts  of  those  who  would  crush  it  by 
Tiolence.  If  they  be  true,  ridicule  cannot  abash  them, 
contempt  cannot  wither  them,  oppression  cannot  annihi- 
late tbein — ^the  truth  will  soar,  through  doubt  and  through 
^arknessy-through  water  and  through  fire,  to  tliat  proud  and 
lofty  pinnacle,  where  all  truth  must  finally  sit  enthroned. 


Orif  IbsI. 
BUONAROTTI, 

BT  MRS.   C.   r.  ELLKT, 
AUTHOR  or  "the  CHARACTERS  OP  SCHILLER,*'   ETC. 

It  was  an  evening  of  festivity  in  tho  palazzo  Barbe- 
rini  of  Rome,  1525.  All  that  luxury  in  that  most  luxuri- 
ous age  could  devise,  or  wealth  and  power  command, 
was  there  to  delight  the  guests ;  the  nobles  of  the  pRpal 
city,  ambassadors  from  Venice,  Mantua,  Florence  and 
other  states,  together  with  many  distinguished  by  their 
learning  or  their  works — generals,  jurists,  poets,  archi- 
tects and  painters.  The  vast  saloon  was  adorned  with 
noble  frescoes,  and  hung  with  shields  and  banners,  that 
gleamed  in  the  rays  of  gothic  lamps  suspended  by  chains 
of  gold ;  paintings  ot  the  eoi'Iicr  schools  of  Italian  art 
decorated  the  walls;  the  cornices  were  wrought  with 
emblematic  devices ;  and  the  mirrors  of  Murans,  that 
flashed  back  the  light — the  carpets  from  the  looms  of 
the  East — the  velvet-cushioned  seats,  covered  with  armo- 
rial blazonry — ^the  marble  tables,  bearing  silver  vases, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  medals,  gems,  intaglios,  etc., 
long  afterwards  the  wonder  and  admirarion  of  Europe— 
the  buffets  of  dark  marble  of  Porto  Venere,  with  their 
gilded  capitals  and  crystal  decorations,  and  the  store  of 
massive  plate  they  displayed,  all  proved  the  taste  as  well 
as  the  magnificence  of  the  lordly  entertainer. 

'*  On  my  life,  Flaminio,"  said  a  young  man,  who,  while 
the  newly-arrived  guests  were  successively  announced, 
had  been  gazing  on  a  young  lady,  the  centre  of  a  group 
near  him, "  on  my  life,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  lovely !" 

And  he  might  well  say  so;  the  face  was  exquisite,  the 
contour  of  the  head,  just  then  elevated  and  indined  a 
little,  was  perfectly  Grecian ;  yet  it  was  not  the  lovely 
outline,  or  the  transparence  of  her  complexioD,  or  the 
rose  on  her  lips  that  charmed,  so  much  as  the  etbrrial 
atmosphere  of  modesty,  grace  and  refinement  that  floated 
about  her.  She  wore  a  close  vest  of  silver  stuff,  and  a 
robe  of  white,  with  long  silken  sleeves,  broidered  with 
gold.  Her  girdle  was  woven  with  pearls,  and  fell  as 
low  as  the  hem  of  her  robe,  where  the  ends  were  joined 
in  a  large  rose  formed  of  precious  stones.  A  eami- 
cetta  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  cambric  shaded  a  neck 
white  as  alabaster,  and  suffered  part  of  her  finely-rounded 
shoulders  to  be  visible.  A  monile  of  rich  pearls  was  the 
only  ornament  of  her  neck,  save  her  bright  ringlets,  which 
were  allowed  to  escape  the  partial  confinement  of  a 
wreath  of  pearls. 

"  It  is  the  lady  Claudia  de  Baiherini,"  replied  Fluaimo 
to  his  fiiend's  remark.  **  She  is  beautiful  beyond  coin- 
pare,  and  the  star  of  fashion.  And  yonder  is  the  happy 
man  on  whom  destiny  bestows  her  hand." 

"  The  handsome  cavalier  who  stands  beside  her  7'* 

**  You  are  just  from  Milan,  or  you  would  know  better. 
That  is  Alberto  di  Cordona,  the  most  gallant  of  otir 
captains.  He  won  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Faritt.  ; 
his  bravery  promised  to  render  his  name  as  famous  && 
that  of  his  noble  kinsman,  Raymond.  It  were  well  if  tKe 
future  husband  of  the  Lady  Claudia  had  as  strong 
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infkncy  to  the  Conte  d'  Oniai." 

"  What — that  man  of  low  etature,  with  black  mus- 
taches, his  dress  so  sedulously  bedecked  with  jewels  V* 

"The  same.  He  has  just  arrived  from  Florence, 
report  says,  to  wed  the  lady.  Observe  with  what  an  air 
of  aristocratic  negligence  he  leans  against  that  column, 
playing  with  the  diamond  clasp  of  his  mantle.  His 
splendid  self  fills  his  whole  soul ;  you  know  he  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Medici." 

"  Is  he  iipt  jealous  of  the  favor  his  betrothed  shows  to 
others  t"  asked  Bandello.  **  Jealousy,  you  know,  is  but 
self  love  masked — 

*  E  il  feloso  anor  Bialnato 
Cite  ofBi  detto,  of ot  stto  spia, 
E  amor  proprio  maacherato.'  ** 

"  Hush !"  interrupted  his  companion, "  dare  you  make 
verses  in  such  a  presence  f  *'  and  he  pointed  to  a  disdn- 
fuished-looking  man  who  just  then  approached.  "  How 
do  you«  Caro  Signer  Ludovico  7  It  is  like  the  sunlight 
to  behold  your  smiling  face.  Let  me  present  to  you  my 
friend,  Bandello ;  and  you,  comrade,  I  pledge  mine  honor, 
will  gladly  welcome  to  your  acquaintance  one  who  Las  so 
often  delisted  yoo— Signer  Aiiosto." 

"Ariosto!"  repeated  Bandello,  and  vrith  a  depth  of 
reverence  that  almost  called  a  smile  on  the  lively  poet's 
&ce,  he  paid  his  salutation,  and  expressed  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  meeting  with  "  the  honor  of  Italy  and  of  poesy. " 

The  individual  be  addressed  was  about  the  middle 
age,  and  the  traces  of  past  excesses  made  him  appear 
even  older,  notwithstanding  the  vivacity  that  pleased  so 
oniverMdly  in  his  countenance.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
noble,  and  inclining  to  the  fullness  of  a  free  liver.  His 
keen  dark  eyes  were  fixed,  ever  and  anon,  with  an  intensi- 
ty of  admiration  that  betokened  the  devoted  worshipper 
of  beauty,  on  some  fair  face  or  form.     He  replied  wath 


arm  and  as  bold  a  hearty    She  has  been  affiq^ioed  tnm  ]  inhonor  of  this  lady,  distinguished  alike  by  herrank  and 

genius,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  heiress  of  Batberini,  that 
the  entertainment  had  been  given.  A  radiant  creaturo 
she  was !  Her  bloom  of  girlhood  bed  fled ;  but  a  bright- 
er and  loftier  charm— intellectual  grace  and  dignity,  the 
dignity  of  feminine  virtue  and  loveliness  sat  throned  on  her 
brow.  Her  dark,  brilliant  eyes  and  pure  complexion, 
the  noble  contour  of  her  features,  and  her  symmetrical 
figure,  vindicated  her  claims  to  a  beauty  that  rivalled 
the  vaunted  charms  of  the  stately  Roman  dames.  A 
coronet  of  gems  rested  on  her  forehead ;  a  rich  veil  was 
fastened  in  her  braided  hair,  and  relieving  iu  darkness, 
floated  in  light  folds  over  her  shoulders.  She  wore  a 
robe  of  rose-colored  satin,  tiimmed  with  lace,  and  confin- 
ed at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  fastened  with  a  spiral  serpent, 
whose  eyes  were  two  large  rubies. 

The  noble  poetess  was  attended  by  the  Duke  di  ^^ 
and  Barberini.  But  she  had  a  rival  in  the  attention  of 
the  admiring  guests;  a  man,  apparently  about  forty 
years  of  age,  though  in  reality,  ten  years  older.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  his  dress  or  bearing;  but  the 
acute  observer  could  trace  in  his  bold  and  somewhat 
stem  features,  and  the  rapid  changes  of  expression  in  his 
countenance,  the  energetic  and  daring  intellect,  the  genius 
that  no  forms  could  direct  or  control.  But  not  at  the 
first  glance  could  the  eye  measure  the  mental  character 
of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  In  repose,  his  features 
had  an  aspect  of  austerity,  if  not  of  moroseness.  But 
the  quick  kindling  of  the  eye,  the  rapid  play  of  expres- 
sion, the  bright  smile,  gave  evidence  to  those  with  whom 
he  deigned  to  converse,  and  they  were  but  few,  of  the 
genial  temper  of  his  soul.  He  was  welcomed  with  cor- 
diality by  the  bland  host;  hundreds  crowded  to  see  and 
speak  with  him,  for  it  was  but  seldom  he  appeared  in 
society ;  and  the  place  of  honor  was  assigned  him  at  the 
banquet.  Between  him  and  Ariosto,  there  subsisted  the 
warmest  friendship,  notwithstanding  the  difference   of 


to 
remarking  upon  several  visitors  as  they  entered. 

"  That  military  figure,  who  wears  his  plume  so  grace- 
fully, is  the  Ambassador  of  Mantua.  Ha!  the  Count 
Guido  Rangoni!  he  is  a  rare  guest  in  these  troubled 
times.  Who  is  yon  &ir  lady,  to  whom  Vitello  Vitelli  is 
paying  soch  chivalrous  devotion?  I  warrant  me  she 
Uogha  within  herself  at  his  beari^hness.  Diana,  full-. 
ofbed !  could  I  not  win  more  of  those  stately  smiles  ? 
See,  she  gives  her  hand  to  Julian  of  Ferrara!" 

**  And  there  is  the  Venetian  captain,"  said  Flaminio. 
"  He  is  high  in  favor  with  the  Pope  since  May." 

"  It  is  said,"  carelessly  observed  the  poet,  "  matters 
are  brewing  which  will  bring  Clement  to  commit  himself 
against  the  all-conquering  Emperor." 

"  Had  he  done  so  a  year  since,"  said  Bandello,  "  Italy 
might  have  been  saved." 

The  discourse,  which  might  have  taken  a  political 
turn,  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  fixim  Ariosto. 
"  Lo !  the  queen  of  the  feast !  and  a  greater  than  she — 

MicBBL — piii  che  mortale,  Ancel  divino !" 
Two  pages  at  the  same  instant  announced  the  celebra- 
ted Marchesa  di  Fescara— Victoria  Colonna.     It  was 


gnicrfulease  to  the  compliments  of  Bandello,  and  imme-  'I  ^i    .  11  r,..  r  ^ 

,.      -  ,.       .  ,  .        .      I  their  personal  characters.     The  gaiety  of  the  poet  grant* 

diately  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  conversauon,  by  '    ,  ^    , .    - .     ,,  n  •     1  •      j       t  m     t^ 

'  '    *     ed  to  his  fnend  s  asperity  all  it  claimed;  while  the  stem 

!  reserve  of  Michael  Angelo  was  ever  ready  to  relax  in 

favor  of  one  esteemed  so  highly,  and  who  had  so  often 

rendered  him  the  homage  most  dear  to  a  man  of  genius^ 

the  praise  of  one  who  understands  him. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  minutely  the  ban- 
quet that  succeeded,  where  all  was  set  forth  that  could 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
Perhaps  modem  refinement  might  have  censured  the 
mixture  of  needless  ornament  with  such  profusion ;  the 
immense  joints  of  goats'  and  boars'  flesh  in  trenchers  of 
silver,  with  vast  varieties  of  game ;  the  herons  and  pea- 
cocks roasted  whole,  and  re-adorned  with  their  plumage ; 
but  they  were  relished  by  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
well  as  the  fmits  of  all  seasons,  the  flasks  of  delicate 
liquors  then  in  use,  and  the  rich  wines,  the  product  of 
the  fertile  Veronese,  and  the  ancient  wines  so  much 
praised  by  the  Roman  nobility.  In  one  respect  modem 
cultivation  was  surpassed ;  a  courteous  hilarity  reigned, 
but  the  voice  of  boisterous  mirth  was  unheard.  At  the 
close  of  the  feast,  which  had  been  enlivened  by  military 
pantomimes  and  other  entertainments  in  vogue,  the 
gifts  were  brought  to  the  fair  Marchesa,  and  by  her, 
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distributed,  while  the  guesU  stood  up  to  respond  to  the 
toasts.  Four  pages  at  last  entered,  carrying  a  piece  of 
woricmanship  in  ivory  on  a  base  of  ebony,  representing 
Mercury  teaching  Love  to  play  on  the  lyre.  Victoria 
smiled  as  it  was  placed  before  l<er,  and  ran  her  finger 
lightly  over  the  mimic  chords.  The  touch  was  like 
magic ;  from  a  secret  receptacle  a  shower  of  gems  and 
bijous  was  shot  upwards,  and  dispersed  among  the  com> 
pany.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  toys  were  secured  by  the  gay  cavaliers  and  presented 
to  the  dames.  A  delicate  cross  of  gold,  marked  with  the 
name  "  Claudia,"  was  offered  to  her  on  the  knee,  by  the 
Count  d'  Orsini.  The  maiden  received  it  with  a  haughty 
gesture,  and  turning  to  the  young  Cordona,  regardless 
of  the  Count's  dark  looks,  and  a  frown  from  her  fair 
friend,  the  Marchesa,  bade  him  fix  it  in  her  hair.  The 
company  left  the  banquet-room  soon  after,  and  dispersed ; 
some  to  the  dance,  to  which  the  gorgeous  musii;  invited ; 
some  to  wander  through  the  stately  gardens,  enriched 
with  those  antique  marbles  which  were  the  fairest  inheri- 
tance of  that  proud  family,  and  destined  to  perpetuate  its 
memory,  when  its  honors  were  no  more.  Into  one  of  its 
shaded  walks  a  young  pair  passed ;  tliey  lingered  but  an 
instant,  yet  that  instant  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
destiny  of  both,  and  fraught  with  a  bliss  of  which  neitlicr 
had  ever  dreomed  before. 

**  One  word,  dearest,  dearest,"  whispered  the  youth- 
ful Cordona,  "  one  word  to  seal  my  hopes  with  certainty ! 
May  the  destinies  pardon  roe  the  rapture  of  this  moment ! 
One  word!  one  look,  beloved!" 

And  Claudia  gave  the  look ;  the  melting  radiance  of 
her  eyes  shone  deep  into  her  lover's  heart.  He  caught 
her  hand ;  she  withdrew  it,  but  it  was  only  to  detach  the 
golden  cross  he  had  fastened  in  her  hair.  "  Take  this," 
she  murmured,  *'  and  believe  that  Claudia  returns  your 
love!" 

The  young  soldier  knelt;  ho  kissed  the  precious  gift; 
he  kissed  again  and  again,  while  words  of  passion,  long 
suppressed,  faltered  from  his  lips,  the  white  hand  that 
presented  it.  There  was  no  time  for  doubt;  neither  bad 
a  misgiving,  for  with  him,  love  newly  uttered,  swept 
away  like  a  tide,  all  other  feelings,  and  with  her,  nurtured 
in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  unconscious  of  one  ungratiiied 
wish,  distrust  would  have  been  unnatural. 

Suddenly  a  strain  of  vocal  music  was  heard  near  them, 
and  a  company  of  convivial  guests  came  down  the  ave- 
nue. One  was  the  Count  d'  Orsini.  The  blood  rushed 
to  his  haughty  brow  as  ho  caught  a  glimpse  of  Claudia 
with  Cordona  beside  her;  promptly  advancing,  he  took 
her  arm,  and  led  her  with  more  haste  than  courtesy,  to 
the  spot  where  Victoria  was  playing  on  the  harp  and 
improvising  a  song.    Alberto  melancholly  followed. 

That  night,  as  the  young  lover  went  homeward,  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  mantle,  threw  himself  upon  him  with  a 
drawn  dagger.  With  admirable  coolness  he  avoided  the 
blow,  disarmed  the  assailant,  and  divested  him  of  so  much 
of  his  disguise  as  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  confiden- 
tial servant  of  D'  Orsini.  The  baffled  assassin  begged 
for  mercy ;  with  a  laugh  of  scorn,  Cordona  flung  him  off 
into  the  street.     The  laugh  was  echoed  by  a  meny 


group,  who  had  just  entered  the  dark  and  narrow  street 
in  time  to  witness  the  occurrence. 

A  morning  or  two  after,  many  noble  and  distinguished 
visitors  repaired  to  the  Vatican.  The  courtesy  of  Michael 
Angelo  had  yielded  to  his  admirer,  Ariosto,  permission 
for  himself  and  some  select  friends,  to  visit  his  sketch  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  which  he  lind  not  yet  begim  to  paint 
in  fresco.  This  stupendous  work,  the  crowning  one  of 
that  sublime  style  of  paintings  he  had  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  Julius  II.,  already  promised  to  be  the 
most  marvellous  of  all.  The  noble  groups  lingered, 
while  waiting  for  the  artist,  in  intense  admiration  before 
the  paintings  in  the  Listine  chapel. 

"Would  Dante  had  lived,"  exclaimed  Ariosto,  in 
rapture,  interrupting  the  silence  with  which  the  dames 
and  cavaliers  had  long  gazed,  *'  would  Dante  had  lived 
to  behold  this  pictorial  representation  of  his  grand  Idea 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Theocracy." 

"  He  would  recognize  a  genius  that  partook,  also,  of 
his  faults,"  oDserved  Flaminio.  "  Dante  was  sometimes 
a  dcclaimer  rather  dian  a  poet ;  Michael  Angelo  is  often 
an  anatomist  rather  than  a  painter.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
me  that  fais  paintings  are  the  concepticms  of  a  sculptor." 
And  he  pointed  to  some  naked  figures,  where  grace  had 
been  sacrificed  to  a  display  of  energetic  action. 

"  Yet  who  would  consent  to  give  up  this  quality,  so 
peculiarly  his  own?"  said  Bandello.  "  I  ha^'e  seen  his 
cartoon  of  Pisa,  that  school  of  art  and  of  the  world. 
There,  nothing  can  exceed  the  expressiveness  of  gesture. 
With  a  variety  that  almost  transcends  imagination,  be 
has  personified  that  motion  which  Agasias  and  Theon 
embodied  in  single  figures.  The  ideas  of  modon  teem, 
in  the  words  of  Dante,  to  have  been  skoffiered  into  bis 
mind.  Who  would  exchange  his  for  the  stately  splendor 
of  Leonardo  de  Vinci's  picture,  glorious  in  conception  as 
it  is?" 

"  I  never  saw  them,"  said  Flaminio,  with  a  aigfa  of 
some  mortification. 

"  You  are  aware  it  was  painted  in  emulation  of  Leon- 
ardo de  Vinci.  Both  paintings  represent  the  taking  of 
Pisa ;  but  Leonardo  painted  a  battle  of  cavalry— Buona- 
rotti,  a  body  of  foot,  battling  in  the  Amo,  and  at  a  sud- 
den  alarm,  rushing  from  the  waters  to  arms.  The 
artist's  unrivalled  knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  thus  display- 
ed in  perfection." 

"  Who,"  observed  another,  *'  can  question  the  power  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  depicting  grace  and  beau^,  ao  long  as 
yonder  £>'e  remains?  Her  attitude,  as  she  turns  to 
thank  her  Creator,  might  have  done  honor  to  Raphwpl 
himself.  And  if  Buonarotti  sometimes  neglects  elegance 
of  coloring,  and  the  novelties  of  the  pencil,  are  not  audi 
sportive  witcheries,  incompatible  with  the  terrific  ^raxk- 
deur  of  his  style?" 

"  Those  who  censure  him  in  this  respect,"  said  Ariosto, 
'*  do  not  appreciate  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  has 
been  called  the  modem  Zeuxis— Raphael,  the  ApeUea ; 
but  even  this  distinction  is  inexpressive.  Raphael  is  the 
prince  of  dramatic,  Michael  Angelo,  of  epic  painting. 
The  design  of  the  former  art  is  to  impress  upon  us  the 
relations  of  num  to  man ;  it  is  full  of  character,  pathetic. 
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impaMiooed ;  it  awayt  the  eympAthiM  of  the  soul.  The 
design  of  epic  painting'i  on  the  other  hand,  ii  to  tmprees 
and  iUuatrata  tonie  general  quality  of  nature;  eomc 
grand  and  abstract  principle,  of  which  visible  agents  are 
only  the  maefaiiMiry  to  force  it  upon  the  mind." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Victoria  Colonna.  The  idea 
of  Honier  ia  war ;  the  one  pervading,  irresistible  idea  of 
Dante,  is  religion;  hia  heroes,  and  ghosts,  and  demons, 
are  merely  aetors;  HeU,  Pm^gatOTy,  and  Paradise,  but 
the  scene  of  action.  While  the  thunder  peals  fiom  the 
storm-cloud,  we  behold  spire  and  temple,  mountain  and 
forest  illumined  by  the  lurid  flash ;  so  in  his  wild  page, 
we  aee  his  spectral  and  shadowy  forms  but  by  that 
heaven-bom  light.  And  thus  it  is  in  these  immortal 
frescoes." 

Even  those  who  smiled  at  her  poetical  illustration, 
admired  the  enthnstasm  of  the  foir  speaker  as  she  con- 
tinued :— 

"  Not  to  speak  of  discriminating  ornament,  to  look  for 
minute  shading  of  character  here,  is  to  misunderstand 
the  artist's  invention.  Here  is  the  Deity  in  his  govern- 
ment of  man;  here  is  creation  and  adoration.  The 
veil  of  eternity  is  rent ;  we  see  embodied  the  first  great 
principles  of  revelation,  and  their  mysterious  developc- 
ment  in  Divine  dispensations.  Man  is  here  only  as  a 
religious  being." 

"  If  the  general  spirit  of  these  works,"  observed  Ariosto, 
"  were  more  thoroughly  understood,  the  artist  would 
have  been  spared  much  carilling  and  censure.  The 
individual  figures,  though  subordinate  to  the  grand 
whole,  exhibit  the  same  sublime  epic  design.  Behold 
the  dignity  of  those  prophets  and  sybils;  the  solemn 
majesty  of  their  eyes,  the  wild,  yet  subdued  attitudes,  as 
of  those  who  stand  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  utter 
what  He  inspires.  Each  embodies  some  great  idea, 
some  peculiar  sentiment.  Look  at  that  Isaiah-— the 
image  of  Inspiration;  how  superior  to  Raphaers!  Daniel 
writes  from  a  volume ;  Diligence  is  personified  in  him. 
In  Ezeldel,  the  prophet  of  resurrection,  we  trace  the 
Hniaments  of  fervid  Fancy.  And  what  can  be  more 
expressive  than  the  silent  wo  of  Jeremiah,  as  he  sur- 
veys the  ruins  of  the  sacred  city?" 

Others  were  here  added  to  the  group;  among  them, 
die  Bishop  of  I^odi,  and  another  in  ecclesiastical  attire, 
who  was  saluted  by  all,  with  marks  of  the  highest  respect. 
He  came  up  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  distinguished 
Colonna. 

"  And  it  pleases  me  right  well  to  meet  you  here, 
Signer  Bembo,"  cried  Ariosto.  "  To-morrow  I  return 
to  Ferrara ;  my  visit  I  shall  remember  with  unmingled 
pleasure,  since  it  has  gained  me  the  sight  of  you !" 

Bembo  replied  suitably  to  the  courteous  welcome,  and 
the  interrupted  discussion  Mras  resumed. 

"  Yet  may  we  not  regret,"  asked  Flaminio,  afVer  some 
further  remarks  had  passed,  **  the  typical  nature  of  the 
•objects  so  generally  chosen  in  our  day  1  Does  not  this 
reference  to  a  mystical  and  invisible  sundard  deprive 
the  painter  of  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  artisU  in  a 
lesa  apiritoal  age  f  Can  we  hope,  now  that  his  labors 
must  conform  to  a  mental  typo   "now  that  he  is  expected 


to  embody  the  invisible,  for  that  correctness  and  glory  of 
the  human  form,  which  is  the  boast  of  Grecian  art  7" 

"  How  can  we  regret  it  ?"  exclaimed  Victoria  with 
energy.  "  Art  now  represents  the  nobler,  the  immortal 
faith,  Christianity  has  introduced.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
there  is  a  self-existent  soul  in  man !  and  thanks  be  to 
Michael  Angelo,  he  has  painted  the  toul,  free,  sovereign, 
in  its  dwelling-place  of  clay.  Doth  not  this  exalt  him  to 
preeminence,  even  if  his  productions  surpass  not  the  cold 
material  perfection  of  the  antique  ?" 

"  It  may  be  doubted,"  said  Ariosto,  "  whether  Flami- 
nio's  objection  be  not  a  formidable  one,  to  ultimate 
improvement  of  art  in  modem  times.  The  moral  energy 
and  depth  of  feeling  generated  by  the  union  of  the  war* 
like,  Gothic  spirit,  with  ancient  refinement,  and  the 
voluptuous  genius  of  the  East,  together  with  the  ele* 
vating  influence  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  vast  as 
is  their  renovating  effect  in  literature,  may  be  inadequate 
to  sustain  art  which  is  based  upon  form.  The  myste- 
ries of  Christianity,  the  virtues  and  duties  of  its  votaries, 
substitute  a  medium  inferior  in  a  physical — mark  me, 
only  in  a  physical  sense — to  the  resources  of  Greek 
mythology.  We  have  no  longer  in  our  forums,  at  our 
gates,  the  public  exhibitions  that  facilitated  the  means  of 


art." 

"  Have  we  not,"  interrupted  the  Marchesa,  **  in  the 
sacred  records,  ample  materials  for  the  exhibition  of 
character  and  passion  7" 

"True,"  replied  the  poet;  "but  monastic  legends 
teem  not  with  novel  or  elevated  forms.  Grandeur  and 
beauty  they  may  have ;  but  they  are  mingled  with  baser 
materials ;  and  they  exclude  the  artist  fix>m  the  sources 
where  alone  he  can  find  instruction.  The  pencil  and  the 
chisel  form  an  ideal  of  beauty  from  beautiful  models. 
Art  must,  therefore  become  typical.  May  she  continue 
to  record  actions,  and  exhibit  images  which  may  inflame 
the  zeal  and  purify  the  hearts  of  her  worshippers !  And 
now,  my  fair  Colonna,  I  will  cease  prosing,  for  here 
comes  Michael  Angelo  himself,  to  conduct  us  to  the 
holy  of  holies.     Lead  on,  Buonarotti." 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  within  the  studio  of  the 
great  painter.  Its  only  tenant  when  they  entered,  was  a 
lad  of  about  seventeen,  engaged  upon  the  model  of  a 
bust ;  he  ceased  working,  and  was  about  to  retire,  but  at 
an  imperative  "  Remain,  Paolo,"  from  Michael  Angelo, 
he  stood  with  downcast  looks,  evidently  embarrassed ; 
and  in  the  conversation  that  ensued,  only  ventured  now 
and  then  to  lift  his  dark  eyes,  at  times  absolutely  flash- 
ing, to  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

Here,  thou^  imperfect  as  yet  in  execution,  was  the 
artist's  masterpiece!  here  was  daring,  loftiness  and 
grandeur,  that  filled  and  overwhelmed  the  soul.  How 
terrible,  how  intense  in  expression  the  anguish  and  dread 
of  the  damned,  dragged  downward  to  their  eternal  prison- 
house  !  how  full  of  divine  dignity  the  aspect  of  Him  who 
is  to  judge  Heaven  and  Earth !  Not  a  word  was  uttered, 
scarce  a  breath  was  drawn  for  n»ny  minutes,  till  Ban- 
dello  observed  to  the  paintei^^ 

"  Neither  here,  Signor  Buonarotti,  do  3'ou  avail  your- 
self  of  the  introduction  of  pathos.  Do  you  purposely 
avoid  the  pathos  pursued  by  BaphaeU" 
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"  Why  should  I  not  f "  said  Michael  An^lo,  with  a 
smile.  "  Raphael  is  superior  in  every  department,  save 
in  one;  the  delineation  of  the  human  figure.  In  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  I  surpass  him;  I  may  expect  to 
triumph;  and  will  not  posterity  adjudge  the  palm  to 
him  who  excels  in  the  most  arduous  enterprifle  ?"* 

"  If  I  might  dare,"  said  Bembo,  "  to  suggest  any  alte- 
ration, methinks  a  little  allowable  imitation  of  Raphael 
might  lead  you  to  dispose  better  the  crowd  around  that 
judgment-seat." 

Buonarotti  seemed  a  little  piqued  at  the  criticism. 

"  You  are  a  churchman,  Signor  Bembo,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  must  reverence  your  opinion.  Had  Raphael  underta- 
ken this  subject,  he  would  doubtless  have  treated  it  dif- 
ferently. My  face-shortenings  and  attitudes  he  would 
have  neglected ;  perhaps  in  them  lies  my  highest  merit." 

**  The  cold  and  constrained  Bcmbo,"  whispered  Victo- 
ria, with  irrepressible  vexation  to  Ariosto,  "  himself  the 
copyist  of  Petrarch,  cannot  discern  the  untrodden  path 
of  design." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Ariosto  to  the  painter,  "  what 
would  have  been  the  Last  Judgment  fiX)m  the  pencil  of 
Raphael.  He  would  have  depicted  all  possible  charac- 
ters, all  possible  emotions ;  he  would  have  chosen  ima- 
gery that  appealed  to  our  sympathies,  and  given  a  scenic 
eflfect  to  the  picture.  You,  Michael  Angelo,  bold  and 
terrible,  disdain  all  dramatic  aid;  your  Epical  style 
represents  states  of  being  rather  than  individual  beings. 
He  would  have  dwelt  on  personal  and  social  relations ; 
making  whatever  is  domestic,  political  and  religious, 
subservient  to  human  feeling  and  passion,  instead  of 
inverting  the  principle  as  you  have  done." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Michael  Angelo ;  and  thus  have  de- 
stroyed the  sublimity  of  the  greatest  and  most  mysteri- 
ous of  events ;  for  discrimination  of  character  would  here 
prove  fatal  to  sublimity.  Raphael's  masterpieces  enchant 
us  less  by  their  beauty  than  by  their  modesty,  purity  and 
grace  of  expression.  He  has  no  inspiration ;  but,  let  me 
do  him  justice,  he  is  grace  itself.  If  he  could  not  rise 
to  Heaven,  he  has  brought  Heaven  down  to  earth." 

"  Yet  he  blessed  his  fate  that  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
•ame  age  with  you,"  timidly  observed  Victoria;  "  and 
death  alone  prevented  him  from  proving  how  much  he 
profited  by  the  contemplation  of  your  works." 

"  I  would  he  had  lived  to  see  the  end  of  this,"  said 
Michael  Angelo,  musingly.  ''But  I  have  always  con- 
fessed I  yielded  to  him  in  coloring ;  and  Correggio  has 
quietly  borne  away  the  palm  from  both  of  us." 

"  Though  you  scorn  to  imitate  Raphael,"  said  the  cyni- 
cal Bembo,  "  you  have  not  the  same  apprehension  with 
regard  to  your  prototype,  Dante.  Your  sybils  in  yonder 
chapel,  are  the  echoes  of  yom-  prophets ;  here  again  tike 
him,  you  blend  sacred  with  profane  history,  and  place 
the  Stygian  ferryman  among  the  angels  of  the  revelation. 
Why  not  follow  him  out,  by  making  your  impatient 
Charon  beat  the  loitering  ghosts  with  his  oars  f  "t 

"  Does  your  religion,"  asked   Michael  Angelo,  not 

*Varui. 

f  "  Batte  col  remo  qualimque  si  adagia.**— dantc 


wkhont  scorn,  "refuse  to  include  heathenism  in  the 
Last  Judgment?" 

"  No,  surely ;  but  it  refuses  to  associate  Minos  with 
Christ,  on  the  judgment-seat." 

"  No  more,  Signor  Bembo,  as  you  value  my  friendship," 
interrupted  the  Marchesa,  with  a  playful  air  of  com- 
mand. "  There  is  no  danger,  in  troth,  that  the  genius 
of  our  artist  will  be  rendered  savage  by  your  unjust  criti- 
cism, and  desert  its  calm  path.  Yet,  for  our  own  aakes, 
since  the  courtesy  of  Michael  Angelo  has  yielded  us  this 
enjoyment,  I  bid  you  be  silent !" 

Very  desultory  were  the  remarks  that  followed,  till  the 
company  took  their  departure,  most  of  them  to  remem- 
ber as  an  epoch  in  their  lives,  and  talk  of  for  years  after, 
their  first  sight  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

It  was  night,  and  the  lovely  Colonna  still  sat  in  her 
chamber,  absorbed  in  the  high  thoughts  which  her  visit 
to  the  Listine  chapel  had  awakened.  The  stained  win- 
dows leading  to  the  balcony  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
moonbeams  streamed  in,  and  the  cool  air  stirred  the 
crimson  tapestry,  embroidered  with  silver,  vinth  which 
the  walls  were  hung.  A  lute  was  lying  on  a  seat  near 
her ;  on  a  table  before  her  was  a  small  silver  lamp,  and  a 
bronze  urn  that  served  as  an  ink-stand ;  and  books,  then 
a  rare  luxury,  were  scattered  about  the  apartment. 
Victoria's  thoughts  at  length  reverted  to  her  absent  lord. 
She  took  up  the  lute,  played  a  soft  symphony,  then  sang 
a  few  verses  in  her  low  and  touching  voice.  Before  she 
ceased,  the  curtains  at  the  entrance  of  the  room  were 
drawn  aside,  and  Claudia  entered,  pale  and  dejected,  and 
with  a  glance  at  her  friend,  passed  to  a  distant  end  of  the 
apartment.  Victoria  rose  and  went  to  her,  took  her 
hand,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said  in  tones  of  tender- 
ness— 

"  What  ails  my  fair  Oaudia?" 

The  maiden  had  come  to  confide  her  grief;  she  answer^ 
ed  bitterly,  "I  have  offended  my  father.  He  has  given 
command  that  in  four  days  I  shall  become  the  bride  of 
the  Count  d'  Orsini." 

"  And  is  there  not  time,"  asked  Victoria,  pb^ully," 
for  a  pageant  as  lordly  as  maiden's  heart  could  wish?" 

Claudia  looked  up  in  her  friend's  fisce  with  an  expres- 
sion of  determination  foreign  to  the  gentleness  of  her 
character.  "  I  have  never  loved  the  Count,"  said  she, 
**  and  now  I  hate  him.     I  will  not  obey  my  &ther." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marchesa,"  this  is  childish  forward- 
ness. The  word  of  Barberini  is  pledged ;  you  have  been 
affianced  for  years.  And  before  the  Count  came  last 
fix>m  Florence,  you  showed  not  such  aversion  to  him." 

"I  love  another!"  said  Claudia,  dropping  her  head 
involuntarily,  and  blushing  as  she  uttered  the  words. 

The  manner  of  Victoria  suddenly  changed.  Her  fair 
brow  gathered  into  a  frown ;  her  cheek  flushed ;  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  the  waist  of  the  young  giri.  Clau- 
dia threw  herself  weeping  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon,  and  aid  me !"  she  cried.  "  I 
have  no  friend  but  you ;  save  mo  firom  this  hataful  mar- 
riage !" 

"  Who  has  dared,"  said  the  Colonna  sternly,  "  to  claim 
your  heart  ?" 
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**  Oh !  blame  him  not !  I  loved  him  before  he  Bought 
il ;  his  noble  virtues— his  braveiy — his  grace — so  opposite 
to  D'  Orsini— " 

"  Alberto  de  Covdona?" 

The  maiden  only  replied  by  hiding  her  &ce  in  the  lap 
of  her  firiend,  articulating  amid  her  sobs— 

"  Save  me  from  the  Count !" 

"Poor  child  I"  said  Victoria,  rising  and  embracing 
her, ''  yoa  must  learn  to  subdue  this  passion.  I  pi^r^— 
finun  my  heart  I  pily  3fou  T' 

"And  you  will  aid  mef" 

"  I  will— to  do  your  du^.  My  Claudia,  we  must  look 
to  that  alone !" 

"  I  will  never  wed  the  Count.  I  will  die  in  a  convent 
firat.*' 

"Listen  to  me.    I  was,  as  you  know,  betrothed  in 
childhood  to  Francesco  d*  Avalos." 
And  yon  loved  him  not  t" 

There  was  a  season  when  I  thought  so.  The  idea 
of  love  colored  the  world  before  me  with  gorgeous,  but 
evanescent  splendor.  I  trod  a  vi»ionaiy  earth ;  I  looked 
on  Heaven  only  as  the  birthplace  of  love.  Dreams  are 
the  dower  of  youth ;  and  too  often  dazzled,  we  turn  from 
the  lasting  gifu  bestowed  by  riper  years." 
And  you  loved  not  D'  Avalos?" 
I  sought  what  none  ever  find ;  that  perfection  which  a 
fervid  imagination  may  picture,  but  cannot  render  permar 
nent  in  the  object  beloved.  My  fancy,  my  vani^  whis- 
pered, that  some  other,  unknown,  noble  and  glorious, 
such  a  being  as  never  lived,  save  in  a  vision  of  poesy, 
might  better  deserve  the  flattered  Victoria  Colonna.  The 
struggle  was  a  bitter  one ;  but  I  and  reason  conquered." 

"  Found  you  never  (me  who  could  realize  your  bright 
Vision  I 

"  What  a  question !" 

"You  have!"  cried  Claudia,  seizing  Victoria's  hand; 
"  you  have,  but  too  late !" 

The  Marchesa  smiled  at  her  young  firiend^s  earnest- 
ness ;  but  ere  she  could  reply,  Claudia  continued-^ 

"  You  have !  I  have  seen  your  cheek  kindle,  your  eye 
flash,  in  presence  of  one  who  might  have  been,  had  your 
love  moulded  him,  all  that  a  poet  could  imagine ;  whose 
gifts,  whose  genius  are  transcendent  even  now.  Victo- 
ria, you  love  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  !"* 

"  Heaven  forgive  you  the  sin  of  your  thought,  as  I  for- 
give its  folly !"  replied  Victoria,  calmly,  though  a  bright 
flush  mantled  on  her  brow. 

"Nay,"  asked  Claudia,  "is  he  not  worthy t  His 
glorious  creations  fiD  your  waking  thoughts— your  nightly 
dreams.     You  are  a  worshipper  of  his  gemun !" 

"I  am!"  said  Victoria,  proudly;  "and  so  is  Italy — 
90  is  Europe,  so  will  the  world  be,  when  centuries  after 
centuries  have  passed,  and  we  and  our  names  have  crum- 
bled into  dust,  and  not  a  trace  is  left  in  human  minds  of 
the  living  emotions  that  throb  in  these  hearts!  But, 
Cara,  when  you  have  lived  a  few  more  years,  you  will 
learn  that  even  the  wayward  heart  may  be  governed  by 
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Claudia  sighed,  but  answered  not. 


*  The  writer  once  heard  it  said  by  a  disting uiahad  Italian, 
that  an  impreMion  prevailed  that  Victoria  Colonna  cherished  a 
poetic  passion  for  the  great  artist. 
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"  A  few  rebellious  struggles,  and  the  reins  of  empire 
are  for  ever  resigned  into  her  hands.  My  Claudia,  fol- 
low my  example." 

"  Your  fame — the  world's  applause,  may  console  you 
for  the  sacrifice  of  sentiment,"  said  the  maiden,  with 
some  bitterness. 

"  It  is  not  that !"  replied  the  Marchesa.  "  Think 
you,  I  would  not  gladly  sacrifice  fame,  rather  than  the 
true,  eternal  affection  I  bear  my  Francesco  t" 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  tumult  in  the  hall  below. 
Servants  were  rushing  to  and  fro  with  exclamations  of 
affright,  and  the  hasty  step  and  agitated  voice  of  Barbe- 
rini  were  heard  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  Claudia,  in 
alarm,  hastened  to  meet  her  father ;  Victoria  followed. 

"  Retire !"  said  Barberini  sternly,  to  his  daughter. 
"  It  may  be  you  will  rejoiee  at  my  tidings.  The  Count 
d*  Orsini  has  been  basely  murdered  near  the  Ponte 
Molle." 

"  Alberto  has  done  this !"  shrieked  the  maiden,  and 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  friend. 

An  hour  after,  Cordona  was  returning  to  the  palace, 
when  Flaminio  hastily  joined  him,  and  informed  him  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Count. 

Who  is  suspected  of  the  deed  7"  asked  Alberto. 
I  will  answer  briefly  and  truly ;  yourself,  Cordona ! 
I  come  to  warn,  and  counsel  you  to  flight.     His  friends 
are  powerful,  and  will  be  relentless  in  their  vengeance." 

"  Flight  7  Never !  I  will  chastise  the  coward  who 
dares  charge  me  with  guilt  so  foul !" 

"  The  time  is  not  now.  Your  rivalry  is  known ;  his 
base  assault  upon  you  likewise.  They  are  already  seek- 
ing you ;  you  may  not  expect  a  fair  judgment.  Away, 
then,  on  the  instant;  and  trust  to  time  to  wipe  the  stain 
from  your  name !" 

Before  Cordona  could  reply,  a  servant  placed  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  The  youth  knew  the  hand  of  his  boloved, 
and,  even  in  his  agitation,  pressed  the  paper  to  his  lips 
befoi«  he  opened  it.  It  was  blotted  with  tears,  and  ran 
thus: — 

"ALScmTo: — ^Your  own  hand  has  severed  us!  Misfuided 
man !  did  you  dream  that  Claudia  would  wed  a  murderer  1  Yet 
I  would  save  you  from  destruction.  My  father  has  sworn  ven- 
geance against  you,  for  he  knows  our  fatal  love.  Fly,  fly  this 
histaat,  and  forget  the  wretched  Claudla.'' 

Cordona  dropped  the  paper,  dashed  his  hand  against 
his  brow,  then  laughed  wildly  and  bitterly.  "  Even  she 
condemns  me  unheard !"  he  cried ;  "  then  I  will  yield  to 
fate !"  And,  breaking  from  Flaminio,  he  rushed  into  the 
house  to  his  apartment,  wrote  hurriedly  a  few  wild  and 
upbraiding  lines,  proudly  asserting  his  innocence,  yet 
defying  danger  and  disgrace,  since  she  had  renounced 
him — sealed  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  the  servant;  nor 
could  all  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  his  friend 
persuade  him  to  quit  his  chamber.  For  an  hour  he  con- 
tinued in  gloomy  silence  to  pace  the  floor;  and  when 
guards  came  to  arrest  him,  he  surrendered  himself  with- 
out a  word  into  their  hands. 

Some  days  passed,  and  again  Victoria  Colonna  was 
seated  alone  in  her  chamber ;  but  not  as  before,  absoriied 
in  lofty  and  poetical  meditatioDS.     Her  countenance 
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Bhowcd  the  traces  of  agitation  and  grief;  her  band  was 
pressed  against  her  forehead,  as  if  to  still  the  throbbings  of 
her  brain.  An  open  letter,  written  in  her  husband's 
cypher,  lay  on  the  table  before  her.  It  had  been  written 
from  Novara,  where  Pescara  was  left  in  command  of  the 
Imperial  troops ;  and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  revenge  and 
ambition.  Pescara,  disgusted  at  the  partiality  shown  by 
Charles  V.,  for  Lannoy,  whom  he  had  appmnted  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  had  suffered  his  dissatisfaction  to  become 
known  to  the  Italian  Confederates.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Morone,  chancellor  of  the  Milanese  duchy,  laid 
before  him  propositions  from  the  princes,  who  bad  form- 
ed  a  league  to  resist  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor.  **  The 
selfish  master  I  have  served,"  concluded  the  letter, 
"  may  now  learn  to  fear  mo.  I  can  disperse  his  troops 
in  quarters  where  they  will  fall  an  easy  prey.  Clement 
offers  me  the  investiture  of  Naples ;  I  may  wield  a  seep 
tre ;  my  Victoria  may  occupy  a  throne.  Italy,  in  chains 
and  despair,  cries  to  me  for  salvation ;  shall  I  not  suacor 
her  7  Will  not  the  name  of  Francesco  d'  Avalos  descend 
to  after  ages  with  better  renown,  as  the  chief  who  res- 
cued his  native  land  from  degradation,  and  won  for  him- 
self a  crown,  than  as  the  humble  soldier,  cheated  by  his 
sovereign  of  the  reward  of  his  toil  7" 

A  few  moments  only  did  Victoria  remain  in  her  atti- 
tude of  deep  despondency.  Lifting  up  her  head,  she 
drew  her  husband's  letter  toward  her,  and  read  it 
through  once  more.  Then  taking  the  pen,  she  wrote 
her  reply  with  steady  hand,  though  the  tears  fell  fast 
from  her  eyes. 

"  Can  the  promises  of  courtiers  and  princes  befuile  Pescara  to 
treachery  ?  Victoria  dreamed  not  of  this ;  not  when  she  re- 
joiced over  your  fortune  in  arms— not  when  she  wept  over  the 
wounds  you  had  received.  But  the  deed  is  not  yet  done ;  my 
Francesco  is  not  yet  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  By  the 
ties  that  bind  us — ^by  the  love  that  cherishes  your  fame— by 
your  unstained  honor — ^your  noblest  wealth  and  mine— I  be- 
seech yon,  remain  faithfVil  to  the  Emperor  who  has  trusted  you ! 
8c<Mv  their  dazzlinr  bribes,  and  the  sophistry  by  which  they 
would  tempt  you  from  your  duty.  Remember  your  virtue, 
which  raises  you  above  the  fortune  and  the  fflory  of  kings.  It 
is  not  by  f  randeur  of  state  and  title,  but  by  virtue  alone,  that 
the  Fame  is  acquired,  which  it  is  glorious  to  leave  to  one's  de- 
scendants. For  me,  I  desire  not  to  be  consort  of  a  kiuf ,  but  of 
the  Great  Captain  who  could  vanquish,  not  only  by  his  valor 
during  war,  but  in  peace  by  his  magnanimity,  the  greatest 
kings.^** 

She  folded  and  sealed  her  letter,  and  strong  in  virtuous 
resolutimi,  calmed  down  her  emotions;  so' that,  with  a 
brow  smooth  and  beautiful  in  feminine  mi^esty  as  ever, 
she  rose  to  meet  her  young  friend,  Claudia,  who  entered 
with  a  &ce  beaming  hope,  yet  full  of  mysteiy . 

''I  have  found  a  way  to  vindicate  his  innocence!" 
cried  she. 

**  I  rejoice  for  your  sake !"  said  Victoria,  sighing,  how- 
ever, involuntarily.  "  The  death  of  one  beloved,  is 
better  than  his  dishonor.     But  what  are  your  means  7" 

"  He  lies  in  a  dungeon,"  said  Claudia,  weeping  again, 
**  and  his  judges  are  too  bitter  to  be  just.  But " — and 
she  whispered  in  her  friend's  ear, "  there  is  one  now  in 
this  city  whose  knowledge  is  beyond  that  of  men.  Let 
us  go  and  consult  Cornelius  Agrippa!'* 

Victoria  felt  her  heart  beat  at  that  name,  never  pro- 
nounced in  those  days  without  a  shudder  of  reverential 
awe.    The  trusted  fnend  of  Pescara!  his  intervention 
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might  save  her  husband ;  his  judgment  might  point  out 
the  surest  way  to  influence  him.  She  smiled,  and  thane 
was  a  strange,  sweet  expression  in  her  smile.  ClaudtB 
clung  to  her  like  a  child,  earnestly  imploring  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  afler  a  few  moments'  reflection,  she  contented 
to  accompany  her  to  the  temporaiy  dwelling  of  the  astro- 
loger. 

Accompanied  by  a  single  domestic,  the  two  high-born 
dames,  closely  veiled,  entered,  at  the  still  hour  of  the 
siesta,  the  house  of  the  seer.  In  the  outer  apartment 
sat  a  low  old  man,  with  darit  and  forbidding  countenance 
who  answered  their  inquiries  by  rising  and  beckoning 
them  to  follow  him.  He  ushered  them  without  annouoe- 
ment,  into  the  magician's  presence.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
was  seated  in  his  cabinet ;  a  few  volumes  in  folio,  a  small 
steel  box  containing  medicines,  and  some  astronomical 
instruments,  lying  in  confusion  on  the  ground,  composed 
its  furniture.  There  was  something  of  austere  pride  in 
the  magician's  aspect;  his  figure  was  tall  and  stately; 
a  purple  mantle,  from  which  he  derived  the  tide  of 
Mago  rosto,  hung  on  the  back  of  his  chair;  he  waa 
waiting  by  the  light  of  a  toreh,  for  the  gloom  of  the 
apartment  was  not  enlivened  by  a  beam  of  daylight.  He 
rose  somewhat  haughtily,  but  his  tone  softened  into  cour> 
teous  respect  as  he  addressed  his  visitors,  and  inquired 
their  command.  For  a  space,  even  Victoria  could  not 
speak. 

"  Trouble  not  yourselves,  fair  dames,"  said  Cornelius, 
mildly,  as  he  perceived  their  embarrassment ;  "  I  know 
what  has  procured  me  the  honor  of  your  visit." 

Both  looked  surprised ;  but  the  Marchesa  soon  recol- 
lected herself. 

"We  are  known  to  you!"  said  she.  "The  young 
Cordona  likewise  7" 

"  I  know  him  well.  He  is  innocent  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Giovanni  d'  Orsini." 

Claudia  half  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  but  suppressed  it, 
and  her  friend  asked,  "  How,  then,  can  we  save  the 
innocent  from  the  doom  of  the  guil^  7" 

"  It  is  for  this,"  said  Agrippa  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
"  that  we  send  our  glances  into  the  heavens,  and  trace 
the  path  of  the  stars,  and  rend  the  veil  of  nature's  myste- 
ries! Go  forth  in  peace,  fair  trembler,"  addressing 
Claudia,  who  clung  to  her  friend's  arm ;  "  all  in  your 
destiny  is  bright  as  these  ruby  drops,"  and  he  poured 
into  a  crucible  some  drops  of  a  slimy  liquid.  "  Here  is 
a  packet  from  Castel  San  Donato;  its  contents  will  vin- 
dicate Cordona.  D'  Orsini  died  a  merited  death ;  but 
his  miutierers  are  traitors  as  well  as  he.  For  you,  lady," 
turning  to  the  Colonna,  "  I  have  sterner  tidings." 

"  I  know  them  already,  if  they  concern  my  consort," 
replied  she. 

"  He  is  at  Milan,"  said  Agrippa.  "  I  depart  thither 
to-night,  to  warn  him  against  the  step  he  contemplates." 

"  Take  to  him  this  packet,"  said  Victoria,  much  agitar 
ted,  and  drawing  the  letter  from  her  bosom.     "  I  will 

set  forth  to  join  him  as  quickly  as  I  hear  from  him 

•    If 
again. 

"  You  bid  him  remain  loyal — '' 

Victoria  interrupted  the  seer  with  a  hasty  gesture,  for 

she  would  not  that  her  friend  should  know  die  purport  of 
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tfaeir  wordf.  There  was  no  need  of  the  csmion;  Clau- 
dia's glowing  cheek  and  heaving  bosom  told  that  her 
impatient  spirit  was  busy  with  other  thoughts. 

"Noble  woman!"  eried  Cornelius  Agrippa,  "your 
husband  shall  bless  you,  when  his  better  genius  is  ascen- 
dant. For  the  coward  pontiff^  and  this  proud  city,  the 
day  of  calamity  draws  near!  Never  did  Rome— not 
even  when,  prostrate  before  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
she  drained  the  cup  of  xetribution  for  her  anciei^  tyranny 
^^nduTQ  such  wo,  such  hopeless,  irremediable  wo,  as 
shall  soon  rack  her  to  the  heart,  and  stretch  her  a  bleed- 
ing victim  at  the  fiset  of  her  enemy !"  And,  laughing 
wildly,  the  magician  extended  his  arm  and  moved  it 
slowly  round,  as  if  marking  out  the  devoted  city  on  which 
be  invoked  ruin. 

Without  trusting  herself  with  another  word,  Victoria 
drew  her  friend's  arm  within  her  own,  and  retired. 
They  returned  home;  all  that  had  passed  was  reveal- 
ed to  Barberini,  who,  anxious  to  repair  his  error,  took 
instant  measures  to  investigate  the  truth. 

The  setting  sun  poured  his  rays  through  a  window  in 
the  studio  of  Buooarotti,  where  he  was  wont  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  chisel.  A  statue  by  his  hand,  nearly 
finished,  touched  by  the  warm  crimson  light,  absolutely 
startled  the  eye  with  its  resemblance  to  life.  The  bold 
and  energetic  genius  of  the  master,  had  here  embodied  its 
conceptions.  The  brawny  strength  of  the  limbs,  the 
force  and  tension  of  the  muscles,  the  terrific  frown  on  its 
brow,  were  sufficient  to  mark  it,  even  unfinished,  as  the 
production  <^  Michael  Angelo. 

There  was  but  one  occupant  of  this  sanctuary  of  genius ; 
Michael  Angelo's  young  disciple,  Paolo ;  he  was  at  work 
at  a  piece  of  marble.  After  a  few  moments,  he  ceased 
his  labor,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  stood  contempla- 
ting the  work  of  his  great  master. 

Can  I  ever  equal  that  ?"  said  he,  half  aloud.  "  No 
!  no !  but  even  I  may  yet  win  praise  and  fame ; 
for  I  am  young.  Michael  Angelo  must  pass  from  earth 
in  his  turn,  and  none  other  can  arise  like  him.  Do  I 
wish  him  dead  ?  Ungrateful,  envious  Paolo !  he  is  far 
above  thee  as  the  sun  above  the  east !  Had  he  been 
less  perfect,  I  could  have  loved  him !" 

Hera  the  door  opened,  and  the  master  entered.  Paolo 
resumed  his  work ;  and  apparently  intently  occupied,  did 
not  look  up.  Not  till  his  name  was  uttered  in  a  grave 
tone  by  Michael  Angelo,  did  he  Ufr  his  eyes  from  the 
marble,  and  then,  startled  and  abashed,  he  stood  in 
silence. 

"Paolo,"  said  Buonarotti,  "you  hove  been  a  year  my 
disciple.  From  your  zeal  in  art,  I  have  conceived  great 
things  for  you." 

The  boy  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  ground;  for  his 
heart  told  him  his  master  did  not  mean  to  praise  him. 

"  Have  you  not  labored  too  assiduously  (or  some  time 
pastf  I  have  marked  your  altered  looks ;  your  haggard 
cheek,  your  wild  eyes,  your  faltering  speech,  your  anxiety 
to  avoid  even  my  obsw^wtion." 

Still  the  boy  did  not  answer,  but  hb  agitation  was 
evidont,  for  he  trembled  violently. 

Yon  hasm  nwddled  with  thhiga  too  Ugh  for  you!" 
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said  the  artist  in  a  terrible  voice.  "  What  had  you  to  do 
with  the  conspiracies  of  wretched  malcontents  t  Trem- 
ble, you  may  weU  tremble !  Officers  are  at  the  door  to 
arrest  you  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Count  d' 
Orsini" 

In  a  wild  agony  of  fear,  shame,  and  remorse,  Paolo 
threw  himself  at  his  master's  feet. 

"All  is  discovered,"  said  Buonarotti.  "Justice  is 
already  on  the  search  for  your  principals  in  the  deed. 
Reveal  all  you  know ;  confession  alone  can  mitigate  your 
punishment." 

"Save  me!"  filtered  the  conscience-stricken  boy;  "I 
was  poor;  they  offered  me  riches;  riches  to  purchase 
the  means  of  art ;  I  dreamed  that  with  gold  I  migh  buy 
fame ;  not  such  as  yours— but  &me  for  a  poor  youth  like 
me!" 

"  Fell  D' Orsini  by  your  hand?"  asked  Michael  Angelo, 
sternly. 

"  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  a  crime  !^  cried  Paolo, 
clasping  his  hands.  "I  am  guilty,  but  not  of  blood- 
shed!" 

The  official  examination  of  the  miserable  Paolo, 
brought  to  light  the  particulars  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  a  few  unprincipled  men,  adherents  to  the  Span- 
ish interest.  Our  story  does  not  require  the  record  of 
these  paiticulars.  D'  Orsini  had  been  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  distrust  of  his  accom- 
plices. 

While  the  misguided  boy  who  had  yielded  himself  an 
instrument  of  crime,  though  pardoned  on  account  of  bos 
confession,  was  dying,  brokenhearted,  beneath  his  weight 
of  remorse  and  disgrace,  preparations  were  proceeding 
for  the  nuptials  of  Cordona  and  Claudia  de  Barberini.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  their  bridal,  that 
Victoria  Colonna,  who  was  to  set  out  the  next  day  for 
Milan,  received  the  intelligence  of  her  husband's  death. 
The  news  was  accompanied  by  tidings  that  brought  a 
cloud  to  the  brow  of  many  a  statesman ; — ^Pescara's  be- 
trayal of  the  designs  of  the  confederates  to  Charles  V. ; 
his  arrest  of  Morone,  and  his  seizure  of  Milan. 

Claudia  put  her  arms  affectionately  round  her  friend. 
"  You  will  stay  with  us  7"  she  murmured. 

"  No !"  replied  Victoria :  and  while  she  spoke,  though 
her  cheek  was  blanched,  her  e3res  flashed,  and  her  form 
dilated  with  even  more  than  its  wonted  majesty ;  "  but 
Our  Lady  be  praised,  I  have  one  oonsoladon !  I  may 
bear  my  husband's  memory  with  me  into  the  convent 
where  my  days  shall  end!" 

Columbia f  8.  C. 


The  burning  sun  of  Africa  and  India,  by  a  natural 
process,  blackens  every  complexion.  Even  the  xmx^ 
temperate  glare  of  southern  Europe,  necessarily  eiiH 
browns  die  cheek ;  the  features,  too,  are  the  formation  of 
cireumstances.  The  bending  of  the  African  brow,  the 
deep  sunk  eye,  the  projecting  lips,  and  the  high  cheek 
bones,  are  the  palpable  result  of  the  natural  effort  to 
escape  the  glare  of  a  fievee  tvnifaiiie. 
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Original. 
THE  LORD    OF    THE   MANOR. 

BT  F.   A.   DURIVAGX. 

It  wm  a  calm  delightful  morning  in  the  early  part  of 
aatumn,  when  the  musical  sound  of  bells,  breaking  the 
solemn  sdllncss  of  the  hour,  was  heard,  summoning  the 
population  of  an  English  village  to  worship.  Obedient 
to  the  call,  the  neatly  dressed  peasantry  were  wending 
their  way  towards  the  venerable  building  which  reared 
its  grey  turret  and  tall  spire  above  the  surrounding 
foliage.  The  church  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  level 
plain  of  moderate  extent,  clothed  with  luxuriant  grans, 
but  intersected  here  and  there  by  winding  paths.  The 
crumbling  buttresses  that  supported  the  time-honored 
walls  of  the  edifice,  the  quaintly  pointed  arches  of  the  side 
windows,  the  painted  glass  of  the  rose  light  over  the 
porch,  and  more  than  all,  the  verdant  ivy  that  clung  to 
the  crevices  of  the  stone  work  and  climbed  upwards  to 
the  turret,  proclaimed  iu  great  antiquity.  Some  belfry 
pigeons,  scared  from  their  wonted  retreat  by  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  fluttered  upon  the  caves,  or  soared,  in 
many  a  circling  flight,  above  the  spire.  The  grove  of 
oaks  which  shaded  the  rear  of  the  church  was  vocal,  with 
the  song  of  birds,  abroad  to  enjoy  the  grateful  air  and 
sunshine,  and  secure  from  molestation  on  this  day  of 
universal  peace.  Village  maidens,  neatly  attired  in  vir- 
gin white,  with  prayer-books  folded  in  their  handker- 
chiefs, innocent  children,  whoso  mirth  was  chastened  by 
a  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  their  errand ;  lusty  youths, 
the  pride  of  their  families,  and  aged  couples,  who  bore 
their  years  with  honor  and  dignity,  approached  the  green 
from  different  quarters.  Some  of  the  young  girls  were 
joined  by  their  rustic  admirers,  and  loitered  by  the  way 
side,  and  sometimes  the  children  would  escape  from  their 
reverend  guardians  in  pursuit  of  a  flower  or  an  insect, 
but  the  wandering  thoughts  of  all  were  recalled  by  the 
deep  music  of  the  sabbath  bell.  Arrived  at  the  church 
door,  the  men,  young  and  old,  lingered  and  formed  groups, 
exchanging  the  salutations  of  the  day,  while  the  females 
and  children  passed  on  to  the  interior.  One  knot  of 
garrulouM  old  farmers  in  particular,  employed  themselves 
in  making  observations  on  the  parishioners  as  they  pass- 
ed by. 

''  There  goes  mistress  Hertford,"  said  one  of  them,  as 
an  old  wrinkled  dame,  arrajed  in  a  red  bonnet  and  a  scar- 
let cloak,  entered  the  chttrch :  "  I  hear  she's  to  be  house- 
keeper at  the  manor.  She's  not  a  regular  observer  of 
the  sabbath,  but  she  comes  once  in  a  while,  to  display 
some  bit  of  finery  that  her  son,  Luke,  has  given  her.  Its 
against  scripture  to  speak  ill  of  our  neighbors,  or  else-—" 

"You're  perfectly  right,"  replied  another;  "its  ill 
throwing  stones  upon  the  sabbath,  and  that  I've  heard 
the  vicar  say  myself.  But  I'm  afraid  that  she  and  her  son 
are  both  but  lost  sheep." 

"  Ay,  ay."  resumed  the  first  speaker;  "  Luke  Hert- 
Ibid  was  bad  enough  when  he  was  left  to  himself— -the 
idlest  of  our  village  lads — always  running  away  from  the 
plough  tail  to  waste  his  time  at  the  ale  house.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  his  cousin  Harry.     Ha,  poor  fellow,  is  going 


to  leave  us  to-night,  you  know,— going  to  Canada  with 
old  Woodford  who,  they  say,  is  owner  of  a  world  of  Umd. 
It  almost  breaks  his  heart  to  go,  for  he's  in  love  with 
Katy  Grey,  the  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  these  parts,  in 
my  opinion.  But  what  dse  can  he  do  f  He's  a  broken 
man,  as  a  body  may  say :— high  rants,  taxes,  murrain 
among  his  cattle,  and  bad  crops  have  well  nigh  ruined 
him.  And  Sir  Mark  Morriscm's  agent  has  been  hard 
enough  upon  him.  The  baronet  must  have  money  for 
his  London  pleasures,  and  the  tenants  must  gnian  for't 
at  home.  But  I  hope  a  new  leaf  will  be  turned  over 
soon.  I  hear  for  certain,  Sir  Mark  is  coming  back  to 
live." 

"  Coming  back !"  quoth  a  third  speaker,  "  he  arrived 
last  night— in  a  woundy  foine  carriage  wi'  outroiders  in 
liveries.  And  there's  Luke  Hertford,  head  man  wi*  him 
—a  valley  they  call  him,  I  think— wi'  a  bran-new  liveiy, 
and  a  real  goold  band  about  his  hat.  He's  rubbed  off 
his  Yoricshire  rust,  and  they  tell  me  he  speaks  French 
lingo  most  as  well  as  them  that's  took  the  disorder  the 
natural  wuy." 

"  More  the  pity,  soy  I,"  observed  the  first  speaker ; 
"  when  a  Yorkshire  man  begins  to  learn  French  fashiona, 
he's  fit  company  for  the  — ^.  Heaven  save  us !  I'd  a 
most  forgot  what  day  it  was." 

"  Look !  look !"  cried  the  third  speaker ;  "  here's  the 
baronight  wi'  his  foine  blood  horses.  Odd !  I  warrant 
me  they  cost  a  hundred  pound  a  piece— regular  fifleen 
milers,  I'll  be  bound.  Now  hats  off  to  Sir  Mark,  neigh- 
bors." 

"  Not  mine,"  said  the  first  speaker,  testily,  "My  hat 
and  my  head  arc  too  good  company  to  part  without  suffi- 
cient cause.  First  let  me  see  how  the  baronet  behaves 
his-self." 

As  they  spoke,  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  four  spirited 
horses,  dashed  up  to  the  porch.  The  high-bred  animals, 
plunging  among  the  crowd,  created  no  little  conlusioii 
among  the  bystanders,  and  many  a  sunburnt  brow  lowered 
beneath  its  broad  brim,  and  many  an  eye  was  bent  angrily 
upon  the  pampered  lackeys  of  the  baronet.  Feelings, 
which  should  have  slumbered,  upon  this  day  at  least, 
were  aroused  by  the  ostentatious  and  haughty  bearing  of 
the  wealthy  lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  countenance  of 
that  personage  was  calm  and  unmoved.  He  was  a  thin 
pale  young  man,  with  handsome  bat  repulsive  fisatoresp 
and  dressed  with  extreme  care  and  elegance.  A  cloud 
of  raven  ringlets,  descending  upon  both  sides  of  his  fece, 
gave  an  air  of  effeminacy  to  his  appearance,  which  was 
perhaps,  redeemed  by  the  decisive  expression  of  his  dark 
luminous  eyes.  A  footman  in  green  and  gold  livery,  a 
stout  feUow  with  an  insolent  air,  that  could  be  exchanged 
for  one  of  servility  upon  occasion,  now  opened  the  door, 
lowered  the  steps,  and  assisted  his  master  to  descend. 
It  was  Luke  Hertford. 

"  Luke,"  said  Sir  Mark  Morrison  as  he  alighted;  "yon 
may  tell  John  to  drive  the  carriage  home — let  him  be 
sure  to  return  £ar  me  in  season.  And— -harkee,  Lnke, 
give  me  the  names  of  some  of  these  people  about.  Ha ! 
who  was  that  remaikably  pretty 'liirl  you  just  nodded  to, 
and  who  returned  your  half-bred  bow  with  so  impercep- 
tible  a  courtesy  7  I'm  in  love  with  her  already*" 
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"  That,  Sir  Maik,"  replied  Luke,  "  is  Catbarine  Grey. 
Sbe*B  called  a  beaoty  here.  Pret^  and  poor,  I  assure 
you.  I  once  thought.  Sir,  before  you  took  roe  up  and 
made  a  man  of  me,  of  making  her  an  offer  myself,  but 
she  had  another  suitor." 

"And what  does  she  dot" 

"  Turns  her  hand  to  any  thing,  for  she  has  to  support 
an  aged  and  infirm  mother." 

"  Ah  !  I  must  provide  for  this  poor  unprotected  crea- 
ture," said  the  benmet.  **  Really,  I  pity  her.  But  see! 
the  rector  has  gone  in.  One  must  not  forfeit  the  estima- 
tion of  these  rustics.  Leave  me  now,  Luke,  I  would  not 
for  both  our  sakes,  seem  too  fanuliar.  More  of  this  vil- 
lage belle  anon." 

The  profligate  baronet  followed  the  latest  loiterer  into 
the  church.  Luke  Hertford  paused  a  moment,  and  gazed 
earnestly  after  his  retiring  form. 

**  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  **  when  I  would  gladly 
have  gone  in  there,— when  father  was  alive,  and  life  was 
opening  upon  me,  and  I  was  first  at  school,  and  the  rec- 
tor praised  me,  and  predicted  I  should  be  a  shining  light. 
Then  I  deariy  loved  a  Sunday  morning,  with  the  hi  rds  sing- 
ing, and  the  sun  shining,  and  the  cool  breeze  waving  the 
brave  old  oaks.  But  that's  all  past  and  gone — ^father- 
friends— character.  My  mother's  heart  is  hardened  like 
mine.  No— ni>— I  couldn't  prey  if  I  would — ^the  roof 
would  fall  upon  my  head !" 

And  with  these  gloomy  exclamations,  the  unfortunate 
young  man  turned,  and  hurried  away  from  the  church. 

On  die  evening  of  the  same  day,  Catharine  Grey,  whose 
name  we  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  was  seated 
on  the  rustic  bench  before  the  door  of  the  humble  cot- 
tage, in  which  she  and  her  mother  dwelt.  The  cottage, 
though  poor  and  old,  had  that  air  of  extreme  neatness, 
which  characterizes  the  dwellings  of  the  English.  Its 
walls  were  neatly  whitewashed,  and  supported  little  lat- 
ticed frames,  to  which  clung  verdant  honeysuckles  and 
other  aromatic  plants.  A  pretty  flower-garden  of  mode- 
rate extent  lay  in  front,  and  a  huge  plane  tree  spread  its 
guardian  arms  above  the  roof,  to  shade  it  from  the  noon- 
tide sun.  Through  its  branches  and  embowering  foliage, 
die  light  of  a  new  risen  moon  novr  found  its  way,  and 
flecked  with  silver  spots  the  thick  straw  of  the  thatch. 
The  evening  was  warm,  the  air  delicious,  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  among  the  branches,  lent  an  inexpressible 
charm  to  the  holy  stillness  of  the  hour.  Catharine  felt 
the  influence  of  the  time  and  scene,  and  though  her  mind 
dwelt  upon  the  image  of  her  lover,  on  his  immediate 
departure  for  a  distant  land,  yet  hope  and  faith  whispered 
their  sofb  consoladons  in  her  ear.  The  devodonal  exer- 
cises of  the  day  had  contributed  to  tranquilize  her  heart, 
and  she  now  looked  forward  to  their  farewell  meeting, 
with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven.  The  dis- 
tant clock  of  the  old  chureh  tower  proclaimed  the  hoor 
of  eight,  and  ere  the  last  sound,  mellowed  by  distance, 
had  died  away  upon  her  ear,  Henry  had  crossed  the  stile 
and  seated  himself  by  her  side.  She  smiled  faindy  as 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his ;  he  pressed  it  warmly,  but, 
apparendy  overcome  by  his  emotioiia,  panaed  for  a  brief 
•pace,  befbie  be  vBDtiired  to  address  her. 


**  Catharine,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  voice  which  trem- 
bled in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  give  it  firmnoM ;  I  have 
been  taking  my  last  look  of  the  old  familiar  places  to 
which  I  must  bid  adieu  for  many  a  long  weaxy  day,  per* 
haps  for  ever." 

"  Forever !  Oh !  no!  Henry^-Iet  us  hope  for  happier 

times." 

"  Ay,  let  us  hope ;"  replied  the  lover,  "  what  were  life 
without  that  hope  f  But  I  must  also  learn  to  look  upon 
the  daricer  side  of  things,  and  school  myself  to  bear  the 
worst  that  can  befall  me,  without  one  repining  word. 
There  it  a  Power  above,  and  if  parted  on  this  earth, 
there  is  a  hereafter  for  the  Blessed.  To  that  the  humble 
sinner  may  bend  his  views  without  reproach." 

**  You  are  sad  to-night,  Henry." 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise?  I  tell  you  that  I  have  bee« 
gazing  at  the  old  loved  spou  that  I  have  known  from 
boyhood.  I  stood  upon  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  village. 
The  slant  reys  of  the  setdng  sun  shone  full  upon  the  old 
church-tower  and  its  hoaxy  spire.  I  glanced  upon  the  old 
bridge  over  the  Elser,  where  I've  sat  many  a  time,  drop* 
ping  my  line  in  the  dimpling  water  and  enjoying  my  own 
quiet  thoughts.  There  was  the  school-house,  Catharine, 
to  which,  when  you  were  a  litde  fairy  of  six  yean,  I 
often  led  you  by  the  hand.  Even  then,  I  think,  something 
of  a  feeling  warmer  than  friendship  began  to  develope 
itself.  I  gazed  on  the  grove  of  wahiut  trees  whore  we 
used  to  ramble  in  search  of  nuts  in  pleasant  weather, 
and  the  green  bank  on  which  we  sat  when  the  spring 
violets  first  began  to  show  themselves.  I  thought  how 
bitter  it  must  be  to  be  banished  from  my  nadve  land — my 
own  merry  England.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  rebel- 
lious thoughts  rose  in  my  bosom— ^nit  they  passed  away. 
I  stood  beside  my  mother's  grave.  I  felt  that  manhood 
and  misfortune  had  not  hardened  my  heart,  for  I  shed 
tears  upon  the  green  turf  that  covers  her  remains.  Cath- 
arine, when  I  am  gone,  visit  that  spot  somedmcs,  for  my 
sake.  I  shall  often  think  of  it — of  the  quiet  sunshine 
that  streams  upon  it  at  morning  and  evening,  and  of  the  ^ 
free  air  that  waves  the  trees  of  the  old  grave  yard,  when 
a  foreign  sky  is  overhead,  and  the  waten  of  a  new  world 
are  thundering  in  my  ear.  I  have  taken  leave  of  my 
mother's  grave  with  many  a  holy  resolution  in  my  heart, 
and  I  have  now  come  to  bid  farewell  to  you." 

"  My  own  true,  kind  hearted  Henry,"  cried  the  young 
girl,  yielding  to  an  uncontrollable  emodon,  ''and  must 
we  indeed  partt" 

**  We  must  indeed,"  replied  the  youth,  "in  sober  sad- 
ness. I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  myself  that  this 
was  all  a  wild  appalling  dream,  and  that  I  should  waken 
at  length  to  laugh  at  my  midnight  terrors,  and  bask  in 
your  smiles  in  a  ht4)py  home  of  my  own.  But  this  can- 
not be ;  we  must  part,  and  since  it  must  be  so,  the  sooner 
the  agony  is  over,  the  better  for  us  both." 

"  And  you  can  fix  upon  the  time  of  your  return  f " 

"  That  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  and  to  win  its  favor 
I  will  strive  with  heart  and  hand.  To-day  we  have  prayed 
together  where  our  fathen  worshipped :  the  next  sabbath, 
your  devotions  will  be  breathed  in  the  same  hallowed 
spot,  but  mine  will  ascend  from  the  bosom  of  diose  mighty 
waten,  that  Hi  hokb  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.   Yetlet 
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lis  once  more  unite  in  prayer,  and  let  this  hour,  during 
our  separation,  be  consecrated  to  the  same  duty.  I 
will  remember  it  as  I  wander  beside  the  mighty  waters 
of  Ontario,  and  as  we  both  raise  our  eyes  to  the  same 
heaven  and  the  same  bright  stars,  we  will  remember 
that  the  same  beneficent  Being  holds  our  destiny  in  His 

hands." 

And  there,  in  that  sequestered  spot,  the  abode  of 
peace  and  purity,  at  that  solemn  and  silent  hour  of  the 
evening,  did  the  lovers  stand  with  clasped  hands  and 
composed  countenances,  offering  up  to  their  Maker  the 
homage  of  two  pure  and  trusting  hearu.  Their  feelings 
were  elevated,  their  hopes  assured,  and  their  courage 
strengthened  by  their  mutual  devotions ;  and  when  the 
parting  moment  came,  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind  than 
either  had  hoped  for,  they  breathed  their  last  adieus. 
Henry  clasped  the  fragile  f<nrm  of  his  mistress  to  his 
bosom,  pressed  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  marble  fore- 
head, and  then,  not  daring  to  trust  his  voioe  with  another 
word,  sprang  over  the  stile  and  fled  from  the  cottage. 
He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  entered  a  plantation  of 
young  oaks,  and  raised  his  hat  from  his  forehead,  that 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening  might  dry  the  perspira- 
tion that  stood  upon  his  brow.  As  he  walked  mode- 
rately along,  a  figure  appeared  in  the  glade  before  him, 
upon  which  ihe  moonlight  streamed  full  and  clear.  There 
was  a  slighrwavering  in  the  gait  of  this  person,  and  his 
hat  was  worn  on  the  side  of  lus  head.  As  the  figure 
approached,  the  words  of  a  song  he  was  singing  became 
distinctly  audible. 

**  Lord  Ronald  he  itood  in  the  good  gresa  wood, 

Sins  hey !  dng  merrily,  oh ! 
And  there  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  glade, 

He  met  with  a  Bilk-white  doe." 

"  Hey !  whoop !"  roared  the  night-walker.  ''  Poach- 
ing, and  on  Sunday  too  T  Up  yon  go  before  Sir  Mark. 
This  is  justice  business,  my  minion  of  the  moon.*' 

*'  Silence,"  said  Henry  sternly:  "Is  this  a  time,  sir, 
to  be  shouting  your  rude  songs  and  uttering  your  sense- 
less jests  t  Have  you  fallen  so  low  7  Where  have  you 
been?" 

The  fellow  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle.  "  Egad !  you*re 
either  Harry  Hertford,  my  plebeian  cousin,  or  the  ghost 
of  a  methodist  minister  sent  to  plague  me  for  my  sins. 
Where  have  I  been,  d'ye  ask  T  Why,  in  very  good  com- 
pany, at  the  Three  Tuns,  where  Sir  Bamaby  Ouzzle's 
man  and  I  have  been  keeping  it  up  for  an  hour  or  two." 

''Shame!  shame!"  cried  Henry;  "I  wished  to  see 
you,  it  is  true,  to  say  a  few  words  at  parting— but  to  meet 
you  in  this  state,  is  worse  than  parting  Ccom  you  in  silence. 
I  am  sorry  for  you." 

**  Reserve  your  pity  till  it's  wanted,"  said  the  valet 
bhmtly.  "  Which  of  us  needs  it  most  f  Is  it  the  favored 
servant  of  Sir  Mark  Morrison,  a  prince  in  his  pleasures 
and  expenditures,  or  you,  without  a  spare  shilling  in  your 
pocket,  too  poor  for  your  country  to  keep  you,  or  your 
mistress  to  pwn  you,  and  going  across  the  sea  to  seek 
your  fortune,  Uke  a  lubberly  charity^boy  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant^captain  7" 

Schooled  as  he  Iras  in  the  mastery  of  his  feelings, 
Henry  could  hardly  put  a  cori>  upon  his  indignation. 
"  Luke  Hertfoid,"  ha  cried,  "  you  owe  your  impuaity  to 


your  condition  and  insignificance.  Neither  can  I  forget 
that  our  mothen  were  nurtured  at  the  same  breast,  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  we  were  firiends." 

**  Tut !  boy.  Never  stick  at  that,"  retorted  Luke ; "  if 
you're  for  having  it  out  on  this  bit  of  moss,  I'm  not  the 
lad  to  baulk  you,  Sunday  though  it  be,  my  sanctified 
prig.  Single-stick  or  mauleys,  its  the  same  to  Luke 
Hertford,  and  let  each  man's  hand  protect  his  head. 
Hey !  whoop !  you'll  find  me  a  hard  customer." 

As  Henry  gazed  upon  the  reckless  and  degraded  being 
before  him,  his  better  feelings  mastered  his  resentment, 
and  almost  shedding  tears  of  anguish  and  regret,  he  ap- 
proached his  unfortunate  cousin.  The  latter,  apprehend- 
ing an  attack,  instantly  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
defence,  and  called  out— 

"  Fair  play's  a  jewel !  None  of  your  tricks  upon  travel- 
lers.    Tm  a  downey  one,  /fancy." 

"Madman!"  ejaculated  Henry;  "I  mean  ybo  no 
harm.  I  came  to  offer  yon  my  handat  parting.  Would 
to  Qod,  1  could  induce  you  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  forsake  your  evil  ways— Nay,  give  me  your  hand, 
Luke — let  us  not  part  in  nnkindness.  Upon  nay  soul,  I 
pity  you." 

Luke  had  received  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  but  on  heax^ 
ing  the  word  pUy,  rejected  it  contemptuously. 

"  No  more  of  that,"  he  said;  **  I'm  not  ababy  in  lead- 
ing-strings. I  never  take  a  leap  till  I  know  the  mettle  I 
can  reckon  on.  I've  chosen  my  path — ^it  leads  to  gold 
and  pleasure.  You  have  taken  yours— why  should  you 
spoil  my  game?" 

**  Believe  me,  you  have  mistaken  your  course,"  said 
Henry. 

"What!  over-run  my  scent 7  Well,  I  can  'try  back' 
you  know— ^o  no  more  parley- vouzing,  if  you  please." 

"Luke,"  said  Henry,  kindly;  "look  out  through  the 
opening  of  this  wood.  What  object  in  the  village  strikes 
you  first  7" 

"  The  ale-house,  and  a  roaring  place  it  is." 

"  Is  that  all  7  Do  you  not  mark  the  village  church. 
Forsake  the  other  place  for  that ;  it  will  be  better  for  you 
for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Luke  shook  his  head.  "  No— no— it  won't^  do.  I 
thank  you  kindly  for  your  good  will,  but  it  won't  do. 
That  earth's  stopped.  I  shall  never  run  thither  till  the 
death-halloo  is  ringing  in  my  ears.  We  are  both  poor, 
and  we  must  push  our  fortunes  as  we  may.  The  baronet 
is  a  mine  of  gold,  and  I  will  work  it  while  the  vein  lasts. 
He  has  given  me  a  bit  of  an  education,  and  says  I'm  a 
genius^-that  is  good  for  all  sorts  of  good-for-nothing 
things.  Odd!  he  shall  see  bow  I've  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tions. There  are  snares  for  men  as  well  as  woodcocks. 
But  here's  my  hand,  man.  Good  bye,  and  a  good  voy- 
age t'ye." 

*'  Luke  shook  hands  with  his  cousin,  passed  the  back 
part  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  over  which  he  drew  his 
hat  with  the  other,  and  plunging  into  the  copsewood,  dis- 
appeared. Henry  gased  after  him  with  a  sigh,  and  then 
pursued  his  solitary  path. 

An  interval  of  tome  months  must  now  be  passed  owr 
in  silenoe.    No  itrikiqg  event,  since  the  departure  of 
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Henry  Hertford,  hail  occurred  to  distort)  tbe  eiMtoinary 
tmoqailfity  of  a  rvnl  viUa^  far  removed  from  the  me- 
trop^ia.  Sir  Mark  MorriBon  had  found  it  prudent  or 
agreeabie  to  rpmain  the  whole  winter  at  his  country-seat, 
where  he  contrived  to  mako  the  time  pass  in  amusements 
congenial  to  his  tastes.  His  house  was  honored  by  a 
frequent  assemblage  of  tbe  high  livers  and  choice  spirits 
of  the  neighborhood.  By  these  epithets  were  designated 
a  knot  of  roystering  country  squires,  and  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune  who  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  who, 
during  tbe  season  which  debarred  them  from  their  custo- 
mary field-flports,  gave  dinners  to  each  other,  at  which 
they  discoursed  learnedly  of  hounds  and  horses,  and 
recapitulated  their  perilous  escapes  by  flood  and  field 
during^  tbe  preceding  summer. 

As  for  Catharine  Grey,  she  had  added  to  her  other  em- 
ployments that  of  village  schoolmistress,  and  swayed 
with  gentlest  hand,  the  rod  of  office,  having  under  her 
authority  neariy  two  score  of  children,  of  both  sexes.  Her 
days  ghdfid  monotonously  on,  and  though  it  was  remarked 
that  her  step  was  heavier  and  her  cheek  paler  than  before 
the  departure  of  her  lover,  no  one  ever  heard  a  sigh  or 
murmur  of  complaint  Crom  her  meek  lips.  It  was  not 
until  the  fields  had  begun  to  assume  the  garniture  of 
spring,  that  a  letter  firom  tbe  Western  world  arrived.  It 
was  from  her  lover,  and  informed  her  that  be  had  been 
preserved  firom  all  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  was  prepa- 
ring with  heart  and  hand  to  forward  the  views  of  bis  em- 
ployer. He  spoke  with  warmth  and  even  enthusiasm  of 
the  New  Worid — of  the  gigantic  forest  trees  that  reared 
their  summits  almost  to  the  very  clouds— of  the  immense 
inland  oceans ; — but  he  reverted  to  the  scenery  of  his 
native  land  with  fervor  and  delight.  He  sighed  to  behold 
again  the  white  cottages,  the  trim  hedge-rows,  the  grace- 
ful elms,  the  hoary  church-tower  of  his  native  village. 
He  hinted  that  the  tinoe  could  not  be  very  far  distant  when 
he  should  return,  in  prosperous  circumstanoes,  to  claim 
the  hand  of  bis  affianced  bride.  Such  are  the  dreams  of 
youth !  Happy  is  it  that  we  possess  the  alchemy  of  hope 
— <hat  we  can  lose  ourselves  in  airy  forgetfulness  of  the 
present  hour;  building  &ntastic  visions  in  the  clouds; 
gilding  the  air-bells  on  the  stream  of  life  with  borrowed 
light.  The  letter  of  her  lover  had  a  visible  effect  upon 
poor  Catharine.  The  color  returned  to  her  cheek,  and 
she  regained  her  former  elastic!^  of  step  and  gaiety  of 
manner.  **  Ho  will  soon  return/*  she  whispered  to  her- 
self; and  these  words,  though  often  repeated,  had  tbe 
magical  effect  of  calming  every  fear. 

The  spring  had  now  insensibly  melted  into  summer. 
Its  early  blossoms  had  given  place  to  the  firuit,  slowly 
awaiting  the  ripening  suns  of  autumn.  The  husbandmen 
were  glad  to  seek  the  shade  at  noon,  and  the  cattle  lin- 
gered under  the  trees,  browsing  the  luxuriant  herbage, 
and  drinking  the  clear  streams  of  their  pasturage.  On 
one  of  those  sultry  and  enervating  noons  that  so  frequently 
occur  in  summer,  Sir  Mark  Morrison  was  overtaken  by 
a  thunder  storm,  while  out  shooting  at  a  distance  from 
the  manor-house.  The  storm  had  arisen  suddenly.  A 
few  minutes  before,  tbe  landscape  had  basked  in  the  rays 
of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  there  were  but  a  few 
cknids,  whose  edges  were  illuminated  by  the  bright  sun- 


shine, lying  lazily  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  In  an 
instant,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  scene  was  changed. 
Rude  gusts  of  wind  rustled  through  the  parched  foliage— 
tbe  birds  became  alarmed  and  flew  to  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  woods.  The  sun  became  suddenly  overcast,  and 
pile  on  pile  of  angry  leaden-clouds  rolled  up  from  the 
horizon,  soon  covering  the  entire  field  of  heaven.  The 
thunder  growled  and  rattled  among  the  distant  billi 
which  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning  revealed,  shrouded 
in  a  soaking  shower.  A  few  big  drops  pattcired  on  the 
grass,  and  then  down  came  the  blinding  rain.  Sir  Merit 
sought  shelter  in  the  nearest  cottage,  which  happened  to 
be  that  of  Catharine's  mother.  She  received  him  with- 
out confusion,  and  saluted  him  respectfully. 

"  Unlucky  weather  for  you.  Sir  Mark." 

"  I  esteem  it  a  fortunate  occurrence,  madam,  that  the 
storm  overtook  me  in  the  vicini^  of  your  residence.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  making  you  a  call  for  several  days." 

"  Ah  !*'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  who  misconstrued  his 
purpose,  and  gave  a  blunt  expression  to  her  fears;  "I 
have  been  afraid  of  it.  I  know  we  have'nt  paid  our  rent, 
for  my  poor  giri  has  been  unable  to  scrape  or  save  it  yet. 
But  believe  me,  sir,  we  will  not  trespass  on  your  patience.** 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  rent,  my  good  woman,'' 
said  the  landlord:  "tell  your  daughter,  I  say  she  need 
never  trouble  her  pretty  head  about  it.  If  you  had  pen 
and  paper,  I  would  give  you  a  receipt  now." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  Sir  Mark!  How  can  we  ever 
repay  your  goodness  f " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  good  woman — ^'tis  the  merest  trifle." 

"  To  you,  perhaps— for  poor  fdks  like  us  will  find  it 
hard  enough  to  repay  such  kindness." 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
repay  me  immediately,  I'm  fatigued,  and  need  refresh- 
ment. One  cup  of  your  milk  and  a  piece  of  your  cheese 
wouldn't  come  amiss  I  assure  you." 

"  Ob !  why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before !"  exclmmed 
the  old  lady.  "  You've  been  five  minutes  in  the  house, 
and  I  haven't  asked  you  what  you'd  have!  But  I'm 
really  ashamed  to  offer  you  such  homely  fare." 

"  No  apologies,  I  beg,"  said  the  urbane  landlord,  filling 
a  cup  of  milk,  and  drinking  it  with  a  relish.  '*  This  is 
more  refreshing  than  the  best  wine  you  could  offer  me ; 
and  hunger  is  a  capital  sauce,  you  know.  I'll  do  justice 
to  your  entertainment,  never  fear.  Really,  I  envy  my 
tenants  the  appetite  they  bring  to  their  meals.  You  don't 
know,  perhaps,  how  oflen  I  sit  down  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner  with  the  greatest  disinclination  to  the  repast." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  his  blunt  spoken 
hostess;  "  what  with  the  drinking  and  the  late  hours  of 
you  London  folks,  I  don't  wonder  that  they  look  so  pale 
and  thin.  Now  you  yourself,  Sir  Mark,  for  all  your  high 
living,  look  dreadful  pooriy,  I  assure  you." 

**  You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  baronet,  drily. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Sir  Maik.  Why,  Hany  Hertford, 
(poor  fellow,  he's  many  a  weary  mile  away  from  here) 
was  twice  as  stout  as  you— and  he  had  plagues  enough 
to  worry  all  the  flesh  off  his  bones.  But  his  conscience 
was  clear,  and  that  you  know,  goes  a  great  way,  Sir 
Marie." 

"  The  deuce  take  her!"  thought  the  boronet.    <'  If  I 
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could  trust  her  words,  I  should  be  a  perfect  scarecrow.  I 
don*t  start  at  my  shadow,  though,"  he  added,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  his  very  handsome  face  and  figure  in  the 
cracked  mantel-glass. 

During  the  lime  which  he  consumed  m  his  frugal  repast, 
the  storm  rolled  off  as  speedily  as  it  had  risen,  and  the 
sun,  breaking  from  the  thraldom  of  the  clouds,  poured 
his  full  refulgence  on  the  glittering  leaves  and  showered 
grass  of  the  broad  meadows. 

**  There,  dame,"  said  the  baronet,  pushing  his  chair 
from  the  table ;  "  you  see  I've  done  justice  to  your  wel- 
come entertainment.  And  now,  to  recompense  my  hostess 
is  the  next  affair.  V\l  give  you  the  receipt.  Stay — as 
I'm  in  something  of  a  hurry,  let  yoiu:  pretty  daughter  call 
up  at  the  manor-house  this  evening,  and  I'll  give  her  a 
scrap  of  paper  that  shall  satisfy  my  agent.  But  perhaps," 
he  added  carelessly,  ''it  may  be  too  long  a  walk  for  her." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  Sir  Mark !  She's  used  to  it,  and 
she  shall  wait  on  you  this  evening.  Perhaps  I'll  come 
with  her  myself." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  baronet,  as  he  resumed 
his  shooting  equipments ;  **  I  would  not  have  you  for  the 
world.  I'm  sure  the  walk  would  be  too  much  for  you. 
And  now,  with  many  thanks  for  your  hospitality,  I  wish 
you  a  good  morning." 

He  bowed— the  dame  returned  the  salutation  with  her 
lowest  courtesy,  and  exclaimed,  after  he  had  left  the  cot- 
tage:— 

"  Lord  bless  him !  They  told  me  he  was  proud — but 
now  1  shan't  believe  a  word  of  it.  What  would  ray  old 
man  say,  if  he  was  alive,  and  could  hear  that  Sir  Mark 
Morrison,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  had  come  to  our  poor 
cottage,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  our  old  straw  bottomed 
chairs,  and  eaten  and  drunk  here,  and  said  such  a  world 
of  fine  things.  They  say  he's  wicked  and  dissipated,  but 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  if  he  were  he  wouldn't 
be  so  deadly  kind  to  poor  folks." 

That  afternoon,  when  Catharine  returned  firoro  school, 
«Bhf  found  her  mother  full  of  the  praises  of  their  landlord, 
and  learned  with  some  surprise,  that  she  was  to  go  to 
the  manor-house  and  see  him  in  the  evening. 

**  1  shall  not  wait  till  then,"  said  Catharine ;"  '*  I  will 
start  immediately.  It  is  two  hours  to  sunset  and  I  can 
get  back  before  dark." 

"  Heaven  bless  your  sweet  face !"  cried  the  old  lady  as 
she  kissed  her  daughter  on  both  cheeks,  "  and  now  speed 
you  on  your  errand." 

The  manor-house  was  at  some  distance,  and  the  way 
that  led  to  k  was  devious.  Catharine  walked  briskly  on 
without  pausing  to  listen  to  the  robin's  song  on  the  oak, 
or  to  admire  the  effect  oi  the  western  sunshine  streaming 
on  her  favorite  brooks  and  knolls.  She  arrived  at  the 
gateway  that  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  embowered 
avenue  that  led  np  to  the  maoor>house.  Two  grim-lions, 
carved  in  stone,  frowned  at  each  other  on  the  gate-posts, 
and  a  porter's  lodge  flanked  them  on  each  side.  Catha- 
rine rang  a  bell,  and  a  burly  porter  showed  his  face  at  a 
window,  and,  lounging  on  the  aiU,  removed  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  leisurely  omitted  a  wreath  of  smoke,  and  then 
asked  "what  the  young  'ooomn  wanted." 

<<  Is  your  mtster  at  hope}" 


"  Yes,  I  believe  he  is." 

**  If  he  has  company,  I  had  better  call  some  other  time." 

**  Noa,  noa,  I  doan't  recommend  that,  young  'ooman. 
He's  as  much  alone  as  he  ever  is.  He'll  see  you !  He 
was  never  denied  to  a  pretty  girl!" 

Catharine  recoiled  at  the  coarse  tone  (^  the  menial.  "If 
the  manners  of  the  man,"  she  thought,  "  reflect  those  of 
the  master,  I  shall  dread  to  see  him.  But  Luke's  mother 
is  housekeeper— I  will  ask  her  fint.  Perhaps  I  may 
transact  this  business  without  seeing  the  baronet." 

Avoiding  the  front  door  of  the  manor-house,  she  ap- 
proached a  wing  which  she  knew  to  be  inhabited,  by  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  that  curled  upwards  from  the  twisted 
chimneys.  Here  she  knocked,  and  paused  for  a  long  time 
without  receiving  any  answer.  She  heard  indeed  a  con- 
fused wrangling  of  voices,  and  at  length,  however,  a  rough 
voice  was  heard  rebuking  the  servants  with  many  an  inter- 
larded imprecation,  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  Luke 
Hertford  stood  before  her.  His  face  was  flushed,  his 
dress  disordered,  and  he  had  evidently  been  imitating  the 
revels  of  his  superiors. 

"  What !  Katy  Grey !"  he  cried.  Walk  in— Don't  stay 
there,  my  sweet  lily  of  the  valley." 

Catharine  hesitated.    "  Is  your  mother  at  home,  Luke  t " 

"  Ay,  sure  enough.     What  of  herl" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,  if  you  please." 

"  Well,  well,  time  enough  for  that."  He  handed  her 
in  vrith  some  precipitation,  shut  the  door  with  his  foot, 
and  ushered  her  into  a  room,  where  two  or  three  men 
servants  were  seated  round  a  table  with  pipes  and  wine. 
They  all  honored  her  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  their  con- 
versation was  suspended  for  a  moment. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Luke,  "  while  I  go  and  tell  the  old 
woman,  you  want  to  see  her."  But  Catharine  declined 
the  invitation,  and  he  left  the  room. 

"  Fine  weather.  Miss  Catharine,"  said  the  coachman. 
She  nodded.  "  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  take  wine 
with  me  for  old  acquaintance  sake?"  Catharine  was 
sUent.  "Well,"  said  the  feUow,  "  then  I'll  drink  your 
share  that's  all."  He  filled  a  glass  to  the  brim.  "  Come, 
boys,"  cried  he  to  his  comrades,  "  here's  the  health  of 
Katy  Grey,  the  prettiest  lass  in  the  village.  You  needn't 
blush,  gal ;  I've  heard  Sir  Mark  himself  say  as  much,  and 
he's  a  judge,  I  tell  you." 

To  Catharine's  inexpressible  relief,  the  door  now  open- 
ed, and  Luke,  with  some  civility  of  manner,  informed  her 
that  his  mother  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  hall. 

The  door  closed  upon  the  revellers,  and  Catharine  joined 
Mrs.  Hertford.  She  was  primly  attired  in  black,  and 
from  beneath  the  shade  of  her  artificial  curls,  hor  dark 
eyes  shone  forth  clear  and  piercing. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  Catharine. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,"  replied  the  dame  with 
severity.  "  What  do  you  do  here?  Are  you  careless  of 
your  reputation  7  Tell  me,'did  you  come  here  of  your  own 
wiU?" 

"  I  came  hither  at  my  mother's  command,  to  settle  with 
Sir  Mark  for  our  rent.  But  I  will  go  this  moment  if  you 
say  so," 

"  That  can  hardly  be,"  replied  the  housekeeper  shaking 
her  head ;  ''Sir  Mark  has  been  informed  of  your  airival. 
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-in  short,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
leave  this  house  without  seeing  him.  He  has  ordered 
me  to  bring  you  into  his  presence.  Go  to  Sir  Mark.  I 
will  be  near  you.'* 

She  led  the  way  into  a  small  sitting  room,  then  empty. 
It  was  richly  draped  and  carpeted.  A  sofii)  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  stood  in  a  recess.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  fine  paintings,  and  a  guitar  lay  upon  the  table. 
Catharine,  left  alone,  was  examining  one  of  the  pictures, 
when  she  heard  the  door  open.  She  turned,  and  Sir  Mark 
was  at  her  side.     He  saluted  her  with  respect. 

''  Miss  Qteyt  you  have  been  put  to  much  trouble  upon 
my  account.     Let  roe  pray  you  to  be  seated." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Mark ;  I  must  make  haste  home,  or 
it  vrill  be  night-fall  ere  I  reach  it." 

"  No  matter— I  can  send  my  carriage  with  you." 

"  N^t  for  the  world,  Sir  Mark.  My  mother  informed  me 
of  3rour  generosity  in  our  behalf.  The  rent  you  have  for- 
given us,  is  indeed,  a  small  sum,  but  it  will  enable  me  to 
procure  comforts  for  my  mother,  of  which  she  must  other- 
wise remain  bereft.  On  that  consideration  I  accept  the 
favor.  But  I  was  not  unprepared  to  make  the  payment 
— nay,  I  had  intended  to  see  you  this  very  day  for  that 
purpose." 

"  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  pleasure  yon  intended  for 
ne.     Once  more,  pray  be  seated." 

**  Your  pardon.  Sir  Mark.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  the  paper  you  promise  T" 

**  There,"  said  the  baronet,  seating  himself  at  a  desk, 
and  writing  as  he  spoke :  **  here  is  the  discharge  in  full. 
And  now,  my  dear  girl,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  and 
suddenly  seising  and  kissing  her  hand,  ''love  was  the  chief 
business  for  which  I  summoned  you— upon  my  soul,  I 
love  you !" 

"  Sir  Mark,"  she  said,  hastily  withdrawing  her  hand, 
"this  language !  You  surprise — you  offend  me.  'Twas 
fiv  this  that  you  decoyed  me  to  your  house!  I  will 
remain  no  longer." 

Sir  Mark  swore  a  deep  oath.  "Uungratefiil  girl! 
Was  it  for  this  I  saved  you  from  distress — for  this  I 
forgave  your  debt  ?" 

**  I  scorn  your  fiivor,"  replied  Catharine,  with  undaunt- 
ed spirit.  "  Think  not  that  I  shall  burthen  my  conscience 
with  your  bounty.  "There,"  she  said,  taking  out  a 
purse,  "  there  is  your  money  to  a  farthing.  And  now. 
Sir  Mark,  farewell;  weak,  defenceless  as  I  seem,  I  yet 
have  a  protector." 

She  Bed  firom  the  apartment.  As  Sir  Mark,  flushed 
with  wine  and  fury,  was  preparing  to  follow  her,  he  was 
confronted  by  the  housekeeper. 

"  Stand  back,"  she  said.  "  Catharine  has  gone.  Ay, 
well  may  you  tremble  at  the  sight  of  me.  Remember 
the  heartless  promises— the  false  vows  that  deceived-— 
betrayed  the  beautiful,  the  lost— one  as  fair  as  Catharine 
— ^mtil  jfou  crossed  her  path,  as  good."  Sir  Mark 
frowned  darkly  on  the  intruder,  but  she  continued. 
**  Put  on  your  blackest  looks,  swagger  and  scowl,  for  I 
am— a  woman.    You  are  used  to  intimidating  women." 

The  baronet  bit  his  lip,  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

"  You*re  a  privileged  scold,"  he  said.    "  It  was  fool- 
ish to  be  angry  with  you." 
22 


At  this  moment  a  fiery  foce  was  thrust  in  at  the  open 
do<Hr.  It  was  the  luminous  countenance  of  Sir  Barnaby 
Grussle. 

''Found !  found!"  he  whooped  in  the  tones  of  a  foz- 
huntor.  "Egad!  I  thought  I  knew  your  earths.  Come, 
come.  Sir  Mark,  my  dear  boy,  we  just  ordered  up  half  a 
dozen  more— '1793  you  know — smooth— clear — rich. 
Come  down ;  by  Jove,  you  shall!" 

"Have  with  you,  then!"  exclaimed  Sir  Mark. 
"Hecate!  fiireweU!" 

Catharine  fled  from  the  manor-house  and  reached 
home  by  the  nearest  path,  where  she  breathlessly  re- 
counted to  her  mother  all  that  had  befallen  her.  The 
good  old  dame  lifted  up  her  hands  in  horror  as  she  lis- 
tened, and  the  blessings  she  had  heaped  upon  the  head 
of  Sir  Mark  Morrison  in  the  morning,  were  speedily 
revoked.  She  now  bewailed  their  unhappy  fate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  profligate  man  for  a  landlord,  and  predicted 
his  insult  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  long  series  of  injuries 
which,  would,  perhaps  terminate  in  their  ruin.  For  seve- 
ral weeks,  Catharine  was  persecuted  with  letters  from 
Sir  Mark,  all  of  which  she  returned  unopened,  till  at 
length,  stung  with  her  contempt,  he  swore  to  punish  her 
temeri^  and  want  of  taste.  And  he  kept  his  word.  A 
thousand  petty  annoyances  displayed  his  meanness  an4 
his  vice.  But  it  was  chiefly  at  pecuniary  embarrassment 
that  his  machiiutions  aimed.  The  rent  was  always 
demanded  at  the  moment  it  was  due.  Tradesmen  were 
bribed  to  send  in  their  accounts  at  most  unwelcome 
times,  and  the  unhappy  mother  and  daughter  were  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  cup  of  poverty  and  affliction  to  tHe 
very  dregs.  Thus  months  wore  on,  while  poor  Catha- 
rine bore  the  weight  of  her  misfortunes  unrepiningly. 
The  consolation  of  her  lover's  letters  was  finally  denied, 
for  these  became  infrequent,  and  at  length,  the  corres- 
pondence, on  his  part,  ceased  without  a  reason.  Many 
were  the  wearing  anxieties  created  by  this  circumstance. 
Could  Henry  have  fallen  a  victim  to  an  unhealthy  climate 
and  severe  toil  7  Could  he  have  perished  by  the  hand 
of  riolence  in  that  far  land  to  which  he  had  removed,  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes?  Was  he 
prosperous  and  happy,  and,  at  length  had  grown  callous  to 
their  separation,  and  forgetful  of  his  country,  his  affec- 
tion, and  his  vows  7  The  latter  suggestion  repeatedly 
occurred,  in  spite  of  the  poor  girl's  efforts  to  dismiss 
it.  The  baronet  marked  her  increased  paleness  and 
heavy  step,  with  the  joy  of  a  condemned  spirit.  Mean- 
while, his  very  familiars  suffered  from  his  injustice  and 
caprice,  and  at  length,  even  Luke  fell  under  his  displea- 
sure. The  fieiy  spirit  of  the  corrupted  villager  vefused 
to  bow  before  his  master — insolent  language  was  freely 
retorted  on  the  baronet,  and  finally  the  old  housekeeper 
and  her  son  were  driven  from  the  manor-house.  They 
lingered  a  few  days  in  the  viUege,  but  vainly  sought 
assistance  and  countenance.  The  good  shrank  from 
them  with  aversion,  and  meaner  spirits  dutobed  at  the 
opportuniQf  erf*  retaliating  apon  Luke  the  insults  and  con- 
tempt which  he  had  freely  heaped  upon  them,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  and  favor  with  Sir  Mark.  So 
they  went  forth  upon  their  wanderings,  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  none  cared.    Sir  Marit,  indeed,  missed  in 
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a  jthort  time,  the  MrvicM  of  his  unprincipled  and  low- 1 
born  ■ervant,  hut  he  9oon  consohd  himheir  by  taking  I 
into  tavor  a  shaq)  pettifogging  attorney,  who   readily  \ 
became  his  tool  in  hopes  of  a  reward.     The  period  at 
length  arrived  for  which  the  baronet  had  long  waited  in 
vain.    Catharine's  mother  iell  into  a  decline,  and  the 
charires  of  her  long-continued  illness  threw  her  and  her 
daughter  irretiievably  into  debt.     They  had  friends,  it  is 
true,  but  they,  too,  were  poor  and  unable  to  afford  assist- 
ance.    Quarter-day  at  length  arrived,  and  the  rigorous 
landlord  pressed  for  the  payment  of  his  dues.     The 
money  could  not  be  obtained,  and  a  legal  process  was 
lesorted  to.     Mr.  Dudley,  the  sheriff,  wan  empowered 
to  seize  upon  the  effects  of  the  widow,  a  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  their  public  sale,  and  the  unhappy  pair  were 
informed  it  would  be  the  limit  of  their  stay  under  the 
roof  that  had  sheltered  them  for  so  many  years.     Heavily 
did  they  look  forward  to  that  day,  as  the  crisis  of  their , 
fate.     No  arm  was  put  forward  to  sustain  them,  and  it  | 
seemed,  for  once,  as  if  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  were  ; 
of  no  avail.    Catharine  nerved  herself  to  meet  the  trial ; 
with  unflinching  fortitude.     In  the  day  of  misfortune  as 
in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  she  nightly  offered  up  her 
thanks  for  past  blessings,  her  piayer  for  relief,  and  her  | 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven.     The  day  at  length 
arrived.     The  old  lady  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  \ 
quit  the  house,  while  a  single  thing  remained  in  it  that 
had  once   been   her  own.     Supported  by  pillows    in 
her  easy-chair,  she  surveyed  with  melancholy  eyes  the  | 
household  articles,  endeared  to  her  by  association  and  j 
familiarity.     *'  And  every  thing  must  go !"   she  said. ! 
"  Every  thing  must  go !"    Meanwhile  Catharine  compo- 
sedly busied  herself  in  the  preparations  which  devolved  i 
upon  her.    She  kindly  answered  the  salutations  of  the  ' 
neighbors  who  crowded  into  the  cottage,  and  turned  a  | 
deaf  ear  to  die  impertinent  and  unfeeling  remarks  which 
the  evil-disposed  uttered.     The  attorney  arrived;  he 
chose  to  officiate  as  auctioneer;  the  sheriff  came,  a 
benevolent  man,  whose  charities  to  the  unfortunate  had 
so  exhausted  his  slender  resources,  that  he  could  offer  to 
the  sufferers  nothing  more  than  his  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  pity.    Yet  even  these  fell  like  balsam  upon 
their  wounded  hearts.     Catharine  smiled  her  thanks, 
and  her  mother,  raising  herself  painfully  in  her  chair, 
put  out  her  feeble  hand,  and  seised  that  of  the  sheriff 
with  a  trembling  grasp. 

**  If  it  wa«  not  for  my  daughter,"  she  said,  **  I  shoukl 
not  care  what  became  of  me.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  all  my  hopes  withered  like  the  bloesoms  of  last 
year,  and  I  only  wish  to  die  in  peace." 

Dudley  turned  away  his  fSu»  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
When  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sale  arrived,  to  the 
astomshment  of  all,  and  the  indignation  of  many,  Sir 
Mark  Morrison  himself  appeared.  His  countenance, 
pale  and  haggard,  was  that  of  a  man  just  risen  from  a 
feverish  debauch.  His  eyes  were  sunk  beneath  their 
daik  brows,  his  teeth  were  firmly  clenched,  and  his  lips 
compressed.  It  seemed  as  if  be  shrank  before  the 
roproacfafol  glance  of  Catharine,  and  he  appeared,  for  a 
moment,  oonscienoe^tricken,  when  the  invalid  fixed  her 
meliwchftly  tjm  upon  him.     Striding  up  to  a  table. 


on  which  stood  some  refineshments,  he  filled  himself  a 
brimming  cup,  carried  it  to  his  lips  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.  He  then  folded 
his  arms,  leaned  back  against  the  table,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Brown,  the  lawyer,  to  commence. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  myrmidon  of  the 
law,  "  the  first  thing  I .  have  to  offer  you,  is  thb  old 
easy-chair--a  very  comfintable  article  for  an  invalid. 
Miss  Catharine,  your  mother  must  get  up.  What  the 
deuce  made  the  old  lady  plump  herself  into  the  first 
article  upon  my  listf" 

"  Sir  Marie  Morrison,"  cried  Catharine,  "  you  are  at 
least  a  man— I  appeal  to  you." 

The  features  of  the  baronet  remained  immoveable. 

**  Mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  Catharine,  bursting 
into  tears,  I  will  assist  you."  But  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  with  a  mighty  effort,  the  poor  invalid  stood  erect 
without  aiisistance. 

"  I  call  you  all  to  wimess,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice,  which  vanished  as  she  went  on, 
"  that  my  last  moments  have  been  embittered  by  that 
bad  and  cruel  man.  Standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  I  denounce  him!  He  sought  the  ruin  of  my 
daughter— his  ill-success  has  made  him  a  worse  fiend 
than  he  was  before.  I  and  mine  have  lived  on  his  land 
for  sixty  years.  When  did  we  ever  foil  to  pay  him 
every  fiuthing  due,  before  ?  Quarter  after  quarter,  he  has 
received  his  rent  in  good  hard  coin,  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  The  money  he  has  wrung  from  toiling 
tenants  has  been  squandered  away.  And  what  good  has 
it  done  him,  neighbors  7  Look  at  him ;  is  he  happy  ? 
Would  you  change  places  with  himt  No,  no!  you 
would  not.  Death  has  set  his  seal  upon  him  as  upon 
me,  and  mark  what  I  predict— 4  bloody  death— yes, 
that's  to  be  his  doom !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Sir  Mark.  He  trembled 
so  violently  that  the  massive  old  piece  of  furniture  oa 
which  he  leaned,  shook  beneath  his  weight.  Mutter- 
ing a  deep  oath,  he  had  recourse  again  to  the  wine<up. 
It  re-assured  him,  and  again  he  turned  round  to  fiice  the 
indignant  gaze  of  the  assembled  villagers,  for  the  power- 
ful language  of  the  sick  woman  and  his  own  brotaliQr, 
had  set  the  popular  tide  against  him. 

**  And  now,"  continued  the  old  dame,  "  Fve  said  my 
say.  I  felt  a  call  to  speak  my  mind,  and  I  know  that  I 
have  spoken  God*s  own  truth.  '  The  way  of  the  trane- 
gressor  is  hard,  and  whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein.' 
I  feel  feint  and  worn  out.  Kate,  let  me  lean  on  your 
arm,  my  giri,  we  wiU  go  forth,  God  knows  whither." 

Several  voices  were  now  heard  offering  a  shelter  to 
the  distressed  pair.  The  old  lady  paused,  and  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  "  Thank  yon,  neighbors,"  said 
she ;  "  I'm  almost  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  You've 
made  me  do  what  a  cruel  landlord  couldn't."  She  raised 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

At  this  moment  there  was  heard  without  a  tremendous 
shout,  which  was  repeated,  and  rent  the  air,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  cottage.  Sir  Mark  turned  paler  than 
before. 

"  What  can  this  be  T"  he  asked  of  the  lawyer. 

"I  don't  know.    I  don't  like  it  all.    An  unlawfol 
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muembliag  of  riotoiu  penont,  Ptn  afraid.    Mr.  Dudley, 
have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  act  with  you  7" 

The  sheriff  deigned  no  answer.  A  tumultuoua  noise 
was  now  heard  without,  and  nearer  at  hand,  and  a  stran- 
ger, fbUowed  by  some  of  the  viUagers,  rushed  into  the 
cottage.  He  was  tall  and  swarthy,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  his  dress  all  splashed  widi  mud — there  was  but  one 
of  those  assembled  who  recognized  his  features.  Catha> 
rine  Grrey  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Henry  Hertford. 

''Oh,  ho!"  said  the  baronet  to  Brown,  "the  old  lover 
coma  back!  Egad!  this  revives — this  pleases  me. 
Here's  a  spectacle  for  the  returned  mendicant  to  behold. 
Let  the  sale  proceed." 

A  hurried  word  or  two  was  all  that  passed  between 
the  lover  and  his  mistress.  He  disengaged  himself 
from  the  arms  of  the  weeping  girl,  and  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  the  apartment. 

'*  Mr.  Dudley,"  he  said,  **  I  hope  yon  have  not  forgot^ 
ten  Harry  Hertford.  Your  proceedings  are  unnecessary, 
for  I  stand  prepared  to  discharge  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing all  the  debts  with  which  this  fiimily  may  be  bar- 
thened.    Sir  Mark  Morrison,  a  word  with  you." 

The  baronet  nerved  himself  to  meet  the  indignant  gaze 
of  the  yeoman.  I 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said, "  baronet  as  you  are,  you  are  a 
villain." 

*'  Actionable,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Ay,  a  villain !  Every  base  artifioe  and  contemptible 
machination  of  yours,  have  I  been  informed  of.  I  did 
intend  to  brand  you  with  my  whip,  but  I  should  scorn 
afterwards  to  lay  the  lash  upon  my  horse.  Well  may 
you  quail  beneath  my  eye,  for  I  am  an  honest  man." 

The  baronet  foamed  with  rage. 

**  Keep  cool,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Hera*s  a  fine  chance 
for  a  suit— scaw  nMg<— threats  of  violence !" 

"Ay,  keep  cool.  Sir  Mark,"  said  Hertford,  "aod 
ahelter  yourself  under  the  sooty  wing  of  the  law.  Show 
the  worid  that  your  cowardice  is  equal  to  your  viUany. 

"Now,  by  Heaven!"  roared  the  baronet,  "your  low 
condition  shall  not  protect  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Sir  Mark." 

"  Tou  shall  hear  from  me  soon,  sir,"  cried  the  baronet, 
retreating  towards  the  door. 

"  Whenever  you  please,  Sir  Mark,"  replied  Hertford, 
ceremoniously  bowing  the  swelling  baronet  to  the  door. 
"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

A  loud  shout  burst  from  the  assembled  viUagers.  It 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  roof  rang  with 
the  clamor. 

"  My  very  good  friends,"  said  Hertford,  "  you  do  me 
too  much  honor,  and  unless  you  wish  to  deafen  me  as 
well  as  turn  my  head,  I  beg  you  will  desist." 

"  And  when  did  you  get  home  ?"  "  And  how  have 
you  prmipered  f "    "  What  have  you  been  doing  7" 

These  and  similar  inquiries  were  showered  upon 
Hertford,  until  he  cried  out,  "One  at  a  time!  one  at  a 
time !  and  I'll  satisfy  you  all.  I  got  home  yesterday, 
and  I  have  ridden  post  from  London.  My  labors  in  the 
new  world  have  been  crowned  with  success.  I  have 
neither  been  tomahawked,  scalped,  or  eaten  alive, 
although  I  have  slept  on  an  Indian  blanket,  and  foQgbt 


with  an  Indian  warrior.  I  own  a  noble  farm  of  three 
hundred  acres,  and  a  log  house  built  by  my  own  hands. 
So  for,  all  was  well,  but  I  wanted  a  wife.  There  were 
plenty  of  pretty  squaws  in  Canada,  but  reallyi  I  thought 
I  might  look  forther  and  fare  no  worse." 

He  took  the  hand  of  Catharine,  whose  head  drooped 
upon  her  bosom,  while  her  cheeks  were  sulTused  with 
blushes.  The  old  dame  had  been  re-instated  in  her  easy- 
chair,  where  she  sat  smiling  on  the  happy  couple  before 
her.  She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  her  thin  lips 
moved  as  if  she  was  giving  utterance  to  a  fervent  prayer. 
An  aged  female  neighbor  remarked  a  strange  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance,  and  called  the  attention  of  her 
daughter.  Catharine,  pale  and  terrified,  flew  to  her 
mother's  side.  "Mother,  dear  mother,  are  you  more 
unwell  7" 

"I  feel  easier  every  moment,"  replied  the  invalid. 
"  But  the  alarm— the  excitement— the  joy  of  this  hour 
have  been  too  much  for  me.  Henry,  my  son,  Catharine, 
my  darling  child,  come  nearer.  Ay,  now  I  see  your 
faces.  Kneel  down,  my  children,  and  join  your  hands  _ 
in  the  presence  of  our  neighbors.  My  blessings  be  upon 
you!"  She  was  speechless — her  pulse  had  ceased  to 
flutter— she  was  dead. 


Tlie  death  of  Mrs.  Grey  was  solemn  and  affecting. 
She  had  not,  indeed,  been  cut  ofi"  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
but  she  had  taken  her  farewell  of  this  world  just  as  its 
prospects  were  becoming  bright,  dying,  like  the  prophet, 
in  sight  of  the  promised  land.  Her  children  mourned 
for  her  with  sincere  grief,  and  Henry,  acting  the  part  of  a 
son,  committed  her  body  to  its  final  place  of  rest.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  Hertford  to  return  without 
delay  to  the  land  of  his  adoption ;  so  it  was  resolved  that 
the  marriage  should  at  once  be  solemnized. 

The  sun  was  slowly  declining  to  the  western  horizon, 
crimsoning  a  mighty  mass  of  vapor,  and  friugiug  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wood  with  gold,  when  a  stranger  entered  the 
deep  oak  woods  that  skirted  the  village  on  its  western 
side.  He  carefully  avoided  the  beaten  road  and  most 
frequented  route,  as  if  determined  to  escape  from  obsei^ 
vation,  and  struck  into  the  deepest  and  most  shadowy 
part  of  the  forest.  His  appearence  was  wretched  and 
repulsive.  An  old  straw  hat,  fringed  at  the  edges,  with 
a  battered  crown,  encircled  by  a  wisp  of  black  crape, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  shelter  his  head.  His  face  was 
pale  and  sharp,  his  beard  and  hair  unshorn,  his  cheeks 
gaunt  and  hollow,  and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  a 
person  suffering  from  want.  His  spare  but  muscular 
form  was  arrayed  in  a  threadbare  shooting-frock,  and  his 
lower  limbs  were  encased  in  long  leathern  gaiters,  such 
as  are  worn  by  sportsmen  on  the  moorlands.  In  Ids  right 
hend  he  canied  a  stout  oaken  cudgel.  When  he  had 
gained  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods,  he  paused, 
looked  around,  and  said  to  himself-^ 

"  All  safe  here— and  should  I  be  pursued,  I  know  of  a 
hollow  in  these  old  rocks,  where,  barring  starvation,  I 
might  lie  in  safety  for  years.  They  might  track  me  with 
sleath-faounds,  but  the  dogs  would  lote  the  scant."  He 
sat  down  on  a  bank.  "  Well,  well,"  he  muttered,  *'the 
fox  is  run  to  earth  agawi*    Not  that  but  I'w  Men  harder 
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timesi  and  been  as  sorely  beset,  but  it*s  one  thing  to  meet 
danger  with  staunch  comrades  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  with  meat  and  drink  to  raise  your  courage,  and 
another  to  face  it,  alone  and  friendless,  hungry  and  thirs- 
ty. Hunger  and  thirst !  They  can't  be  endured  much 
longer.  They've  an  excellent  larder  at  the  manor-house. 
Could  I  only  see  Sir  Mark,  I'd  wring  protection  from  him 
by  the  memory  of  our  mutual  misdeeds.  Ha !  I  hear  a 
horse's  hoofs.  The  sun  has  sunk,  the  moon  is  struggling 
through  the  mists— he  may  have  gold." 

As  the  soimd  of  hoofs  approached  leisurely,  the  thief  or 
vagabond,  whichever  he  might  be,  grasped  his  cudgel,  and 
stole  forward  to  a  precipitous  bank,  which  commanded 
the  bridle-path,  along  which  the  traveller  was  advancing. 
At  a  distance  he  perceived  a  man,  mounted  on  a  snow^- 
white  horse. 

"I  should  know  the  rider,"  muttered  the  ruffian. 
"  I'm  sure  of  the  mare.  Ay,  ay,  it's  Jezebel,  sure 
enough.  I  should  know  her  gait  among  a  thousand. 
The  rider  is  no  other  than  Sir  Mark  Morrison.  His  evil 
genius  has  sent  him  to  this  spot." 

The  horse  steadily  approached.  As  he  came  near 
the  spot  where  the  bank  began  to  rise,  the  ruffian  detach- 
ed the  huge  withered  oak,  and  flung  it  in  the  bridle- 
path. The  started  beast  reared  up,  and  flung  her  rider, 
then  dashed  onward,  snorting  in  an  agony  of  terror. 
The  baronet,  unhurt,  muttered  a  deep  curse  as  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  author  of  the 
accident.  The  light  of  the  rising  moon,  struggling 
through  the  foliage,  half  revealed  his  repulsive  features 
and  his  torn  habiliments. 

''Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want f "  inquired  the 
fearful  baronet. 

The  stranger  gave  vent  to  a  harsh,  discordant  laugh. 
'*  Dress  does,  indeed,  make  a  difference,"  he  said.  "  One 
would  hardly  have  thought  a  few  rags  could  have  made 
such  an  alteration.  And  then  not  to  know  my  face — 
though,  to  be  sure,  you  couldn't  see  it  very  plainly,  and 
if  you  did,  hunger  and  care  have  sharpened  the  features. 
Oh!  I'm  an  old  acquaintance,  I  tell  you.  So  much  for 
your  first  query.  Then  as  to  the  second — what  do  I 
want  ?  Every  thing.  Shelter,  clothes,  food — a  bed,  and 
brandy  f" 

"  A  strange  suspicion  crosses  me,"  muttered  the  baro- 
net.    "  Can  you  be — " 

"  Luke  Hertford,  at  your  service,  baronet.  How  are 
you  7  And  how  have  you  been  since  we  parted  compa- 
ny t  You  know  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  I  left  you.  Ha .' 
ha!" 

Sir  Mark  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  The  ferocious 
character  of  Luke — ^the  mutual  relation  in  which  they 
stood-— <he  place,  the  hour,  combined  to  inspire  him  with 
terror.  There  was  but  one  course  for  him  to  adopt — 
that  of  conciliation. 

"  Luke,  my  good  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 
**  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Luke,  with  another  brutal 
kugh.  ''  I  am  as  welcome  to  you  as  death  .to  a  bride- 
groom, or  the  murrain  to  a  grader.  Come,"  he  contin- 
ued, laying  his  hand  familiarly  upon  the  baronet's  shoul- 
der, "  sit  down  upon  this  bank,  and  we'll  have  a  chat 
about  old  times*" 
"  This  is  ao  idle  fiuoy,  Luke,"  repUed  the  baronet, 


shuddering,  but  yet  obeying  the  whim  of  his  suspicious 
companion. 

"No,  no,  yooll  see  the  advantage  of  it  presently.  Sir 
Mark,  I  was  happy  once,  and  indifferent  honest,  as  the 
player  says.  And  so  was  mother,  too.  Poor  old  soul ! 
She's  dead  and  gone.  Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that. 
Sir  Mark.  Yes,  mother's  dead!  But  to  go  farther 
back.  You  know  I  was  not  an  only  child ;  you  know  I 
had  a  sister.  Why  do  you  start?  You  know  she  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  innocent  as  an  angel,  until  you  came 
across  her  path.  Sir  Mark.  What  became  of  her,  jaa 
and  I  know.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  all 
because  of  you !"  He  spoke  this  with  violence,  fixing 
a  fierce  eye  upon  the  baronet,  who  drew  his  breath  in 
gasps.  "  But  what  of  that?"  Luke  added,  in  a  calmer 
tone,  "  you  made  reparation— ha !  ha !  You  took  ut— 
mother  and  I,  into  your  service.  You  made  us  your 
bond-slaves.  Corrupted  by  you,  I  was  always  at  your 
beck  and  call.  Was  there  a  young  heir  to  be  bubbled, 
Luke  must  play  the  sharpei^-a  young  maid  to  be 
entrapped,  Luke  must  incur  the  odium.  All  that  was 
well.  You  paid  us  for  our  broken  hearts  and  our  seared 
consciences,  and  we  never  upbraided  yoi^.  But  at  length, 
sated  with  pleasure,  you  grew  capricious  and  tyranni- 
cal. You  turned  us  out  to  stacve — yes,  starve !  Mother 
died  of  want — a  beggar  in  the  streets.  Yes,"  he  cried, 
grinding  his  teeth,  "  she  died  of  starvation,  while  you 
were  sitting  down  to  twen^  dishes.  I  went  for  a  soldier. 
I  stole  from  my  captain.  It  was  a  paltry  theft,  but  it 
was  enough  to  ruin  me.  I  was  lashed  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment.  I,  bom  for  nobler  things,  suffered  this 
disgrace  in  consequence  of  your  brutality.  I  deserted 
and  fled,  and  I  have  begged,  worked,  and  pilfered  my 
way  back  to  my  native  village.  Last  night  I  visited  my 
sister's  grave;  and  what  do  you  think  happened  there? 
You'll  never  guess.  My  old  mother  appeared  to  me.  I 
saw  her  just  as  plain  as  I  see  you.  Sir  Mark.  She  waa 
pale  as  death,  and  had  her  grave-clothes  on.  She  spoke 
to  me  and  made  me  take  an  oath." 

"What  oath?" 

"  To  deal  vengeance  on  her  murderer  /" 

Sir  Marie  fairly  screamed  with  terror.  His  shrieks 
were  unavailing.  Luke  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  earth.  The  dying  wretch  struggled 
convulsively,  and  sought  to  throw  off  the  knee  which  the 
murderer  had  planted  on  his  breast.  At  this  moment  a 
confused  noise  was  heard  approaching.  Men  on  foot 
with  lanthoms,  and  mounted  servants  hastened  to  the 
spot.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the  return  to  the 
manor-house  of  the  riderless  horse,  and  had  set  forth  in 
haste  to  seek  the  baronet.  The  sounds  struck  upon  the 
fluttering  senses  of  the  dying  man ;  he  made  a  final  effort 
for  liberation,  but  the  gripe  of  Luke  was  unrelaxing. 
The  crowd  rushed  upon  the  ruffian,  but  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  vest,  and  they  recoiled.  He  then  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  bosom  and  the  pulse  of  his  enemy.  Satis* 
fied  that  both  had  ceased  to  throb,  he  rose  deliberately 
firom  the  ground,  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and 
surrendered  himself  at  once.  "I  have  killed  him," 
said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  but  he  deserved  fait 
fate.'» 
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Thus  peruhed  the  profligate  Lord  of  the  Manor  by 
die  haod  of  violence.  From  his  dreadful  (ate  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  happier  destiny  of  Henry  and  Catharine. 
Th^  are  at  length  happy.  They  have  taken  leave  of 
aoeaas  endeared  by  early  recoUections,  but  deprived  of 
their  attraction  by  recent  occurrences,  and  beneath  the 
bluer  skies  of  our  own  happy  America,  surrounded  by  a 
charming  tamiiy»  they  never  cast  a  *'  longing,  lingering 
look  "  to  "  merrie  England." 


Original. 
LINES   WRITTEN   AT   SEA 

BT   PARK  BXNJAMIK. 

The  sails  are  set — ^the  breeie  is  fidr— 

Before  us  smiles  the  sea ; 
Lo,  how  yon  halcyon  skims  the  air! 

As  rapid  and  as  free, 
Our  vessel  bends  her  easy  flight; 
While  o'er  the  waves  we  waft  good  night'— 

Our  native  land,  to  thee  I 

Ah !  mingles  there  no  fond  regret, 
With  this  low-breathed  farewell — 

Were  not  our  eyes  with  tear-drops  wet, 
When  last  they  sadly  fell 

Upon  thy  features,  mother  eartb— 

On  scenes  familiar  from  our  birth. 
On  mountain,  wood  and  dell  T 

Beat  there  no  hearts  in  this  dear  clime, 

Whose  feelings  are  our  own, 
That  we  shall  meet,  unchanged  by  time, 

When  days  and  years  have  flown, 
And  homeward  o'er  the  flashing  deep, 
Our  gallant  ship  again  shall  sweep 

Like  yon  swift  bird,  alone  J 

Oh,  stay  thy  wing,  thou  speeding  bird. 

And  to  our  native  shore 
Bear  on  thy  flight  the  simple  word, 

•  Farewell !'  when  day  is  o'er— 
When  day  is  o*er,  and  near  thy  nest, 
Upon  some  crag's  wind-sheltered  breast, 

Thy  cireling  pinions  soar. 

Yet  there  is  music  in  the  waves. 

Though  sad  our  parting  be ; 
And  joy,  deep  joy,  to  him  who  braves 

The  dangers  of  the  sea. 
Oh,  who  would  live  in  peace  at  home. 
When  on  the  waters  he  might  roam, 

As  gloriously  as  wef 

Then  let  us  dash  away  the  tear 

That  trembles  in  our  eye ; 
There  should  be  nought  but  happy  cheer, 

Between  the  sea  and  sky. 
The  sails  are  set— the  broece  is  fiup» 
And  like  yon  bird  along  the  air, 

StiU  shall  oar  vessel  flyf 


Original. 
BIRTH   OF   THE   CALLA.* 

BT  MRS.   SIBA   SMITH. 

OvB  suaay  day  when  things  were  young, 
And  the  earth  was  bright  and  newf 

The  Angel  of  Flowers  sought  a  shade, 
Where  hear  choicest  favorites  grew. 

She  smiled  as  they  swung  in  the  pleasant  air, 

And  eherish'd  them  all  with  an  equal  care. 

For  all  were  fair,  from  the  blushing  rose 

To  the  dahlia's  rogal  pride— 
From  the  graceful  bell  with  its  azure  hue, 

To  the  lily  by  iu  side. 
The  violets  peered  from  their  grassy  nook. 
To  catch  the  smile  of  the  Angel's  look. 

The  woodbine  twined  its  festoons  round. 

The  tall  palm  bowed  its  head. 
The  daisy  lifited  its  dewy  eyes, 

And  each  its  fragrance  shed. 
No  jealous  pride,  no  envious  glow. 
The  grass  of  the  field,  and  the  flowrets  know. 

The  Angel  looked  on  the  toilless  throng 
Where  a  thousand  hues  combine. 

And  a  thousand  forms  of  radiant  grace. 
In  their  ranks  of  beauty  shine— 

And  bright  grew  the  Angel's  smile  and  look. 

And  her  rainbow  wings  with  delight  she  shook  1 

There's  a  ray  of  light — and  at  once  she  knew 

That  her  sister,  TrtUhf  was  nigh ; 
And  she  of  the  spotless  robe  approach'd 
With  a  calm  and  heavenward  eye. 
She  bore  in  her  hand  that  deathless  scroll, 
Which  she  ever  presents  to  the  human  soul. 

And  long  they  stayed  in  converBO  sweet, 

IVhile  Truth,  in  playful  mood, 
Of^  rolled  the  scroll  in  various  shapes. 

In  the  bower  where  they  stood. 
The  Angel  saw,  and  thought  the  while. 
And  her  features  grew  to  a  radiant  smile. 

She  touched  the  earth,  and  upward  sprung, 

A  form  of  matchless  grace ; 
In  alabaster  glow'd  the  scroll, 

Unstain'd  by  a  single  trace. 
And  leaves  like  the  arrows  of  truth  were  seen 
To  start  firom  the  earth,  of  the  deepest  green. 

As  its  graces  slowly  unfurled  to  view, 

The  Sisters  smiled  to  see, 
And  call'd  it  the  fairest  thing  that  deck'd 

The  vale  or  the  sunny  lea. 
And  thus,  the  latest  and  brightest  birth. 
The  Calla  sprang  to  the  joyous  earth. 


*  Calla  Ethiopiea. 
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Orif  iaal. 
THOUGHTS  ON  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES. 

BT  MRS.  BOFLAND. 
▲UTHORCSS  or  THB  *' CLCRGTMAN'S  WIDOW,'*  CTC.   CTC 

One  of  the  mott  beautiful  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall**  Iriah 
•tones,  as  communicated  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
displays,  in  the  most  lively  and  aifectiDg  manner,  the 
■tniggles  of  a  young  and  attached  girl  with  her  own 
heart,  and  the  hahito  of  a  lover  whose  fondness  **  for  a 
drop  of  the  craythur,"  ruined  his  prospects  for  life.  The 
good  and  sensible  Norah  determines  rather  to  endure  the 
pangs  of  parting,  than  encounter  the  certain  miseries  of 
marrying  under  such  circumstances ;  but  as  her  lover  bears 
weU  the  trial  of  a  year's  probation,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society,  we  leave 
him  in  the  highway  to  obtain  his  constant  and  affectionate 
**  dailint,''  seeing  he  **  could  nivver  look  himself  in  the 
tejx  again,*'  if  he  suffered  the  whiskey  to  beguile  him. 

Wise  and  good  was  this  highly-talented  lady,  in  thus 
offering  to  the  consideration  of  every  one,  a  subject  of 
the  most  awful,  and  in  fact  personal  interest,  but  which 
without  the  aid  of  that  humor  and  pathos  she  can  employ 
so  effectively,  might  not  attract  the  attention  it  merits. 
Poetry  has  frequently  given  its  charm  to  the  revels  of  a 
jocund  hour,  and  it  has  been  perhaps  observed  truly,  that 
as  compositions,  our  Bacchanalian  songs  were  our  best 
songs.  The  celebrated  one  of  Captain  Morris,  and  many 
before  his  time,  shows  that  wine  could  indeed  be  rendered 
an  inspiring  subject ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
any  poet  found  it  so  whilst  he  was  drinking  wine,  and 
although  we  all  know  that  a  little  wine  "  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,"  we  are  not  the  loss  certain,  that  too  much 
renders  him  incapable  of  any  species  of  enjoyment,  and 
disposes  him  to  become  the  subject  of  acute  pain  and 
melancholy  languor.  To  be  "merrv  and  wise,"  is  at 
once  the  truest  wisdom  and  greatest  happiness ;  but  to 
many,  this  state  is  difficult  of  atta^ment.  Let  us  look 
closely  into  a  subject  so  important. 

The  naturally  gay  and  buoyant  spirit— that  which  has 
evidently  the  least  occasion  for  accessories  to  its  mirth, 
is  that,  which  being  soonest  thrown  off  its  guard,  yields 
most  readily  to  the  temptations  offered  by  society  and  its 
exhilarating  influence ;  and  so  gay,  witty  and  charming, 
even  in  their  extravagances,  do  some  men  become,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  deplorable  consequences  of  their  rev- 
eliy,  friendship  would  scarcely  deny  them  that "  one  glass 
more,"  which  is  the  object  of  desire.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  of  a  saturnine  and  melancholy  spirit,  on  whom  the 
cares  and  crosses  of  life  seem  to  press,  with  tenfold  hea- 
viness, may  be  so  relieved  and  enlivened  by  the  stimula- 
ting draught,  that  it  appears  almost  a  duty  to  press  it 
upon  them,  and  thus  at  least  communicate  that  partial 
relief  their  condition  calls  for.  In  either  case,  a  losing 
wife,  or  kind  sister,  may  aid  the  progress  of  temptation, 
and  lead  still  further  into  error  that  unhappy  being,  who 
when  once  fallen  into  evil  habits,  no  reasoning  can  rescue, 
no  guardianship  preserve. 

Most  happily  the  habits  of  society  have  been  very  ma- 
terially improved  in  this  respect  within  the  lost  forty  years, 
audit  would  be  as  difficult  a  thing  we  trust,  to  find  a  party 


of  gentlemen  in  a  state  of  beastly  inebriety,  as  it  would 
formerly  have  been  to  find  a  sober  man  amongst  the  par> 
takers  of  good  cheer  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
respectable  classes,  the  excess  which  the  conviviality  of  a 
social  hour  induced,  and  in  a  degree  excused,  is  now  be- 
come a  solitary  and  therefore  more  dangerous  vice,  because 
more  difficult  of  extirpation,  and  more  connected  with  that 
selfishness,  which  corrodes  every  virtue,  and  undermines 
every  good  principle  in  the  human  character. 

A  habit  of  this  kind  is  the  more  to  be  watched  over 
and  dreaded,  because,  however  hateful  we  may  deem  the 
full  grown  evil,  and  turn  from  it  with  indignant  loolhing, 
it  is  yet  our  duty  to  remember  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
advances  wera  made  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  that  the 
ruined  mind  of  him  from  whom  we  turn  with  shuddering 
disgust,  had  his  present  state  been  foretold  even  by  a 
messenger  from  heaven,  would  have  exclaimed'  with 
Hazael  of  old,  "is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do 
thb  thing  t"  No  one  can  foresee  how  far  he  is  datable 
of  falling,  and  how  utterly  inadequate  he  is,  to  stay  his  own 
facility  in  descent  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  was  by  the 
lips  of  divine  wisdom  we  were  taught  to  pray,  "lead  ue 
not  into  temptation,"  for  alas!  there  are  few  even  of  the 
best  disposed  who  resist  it. 

For  this  reason,  "  Temperance  Societies"  as  a  medium 
of  binding  a  man  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  purpose  by 
a  new  bond,  and  rendering  him  as  the  Irishman  said, 
"  ashamed  of  looking  himself  (as  well  as  others)  in  the 
face,"  should  he  prove  **  infirm  of  jpurpose,"  cannot  foil 
to  be  most  excellent  communities,  claiming  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  all.  That  beautiful  and  touching 
poem  the  "  Scaith  of  Scotland,"  exhibits  in  so  striking  a 
manner  the  miseries  brought  on  a  happy  and  amiable 
family  in  humble  life,  by  the  "wee  drappy,"  which  poor 
Bums  found  to  be  his  "  scaith,"  that  I  cannot  forbear  to 
wish  that  other  poets,  more  especially  some  of  our  own 
country,  and  writing  in  a  language  the  poorest  could  read, 
would  depict  the  "  poor  of  England"  from  the  same  awful, 
and  hateful  scourge,  thereby  aiding  the  homely  truths 
disseminated  by  the  laborious  and  upright  members  oi 
Temperance  Societies.  In  St  Giles*  and  St.  Andrews' 
parishes  alone,  might  be  found  not  only  poverty,  in  the 
extremest  of  its  want  and  wretchedness,  but  sorrow  in 
all  its  agonizing  traits  of  blighted  affection,  vain  repent- 
ance, and  bitter  disappointment,  alike  produced  l^  that 
sin  which  is  committed  in  a  Palace*  but  lamented  in 
cellars,  garrets,  and  workhouses,  by  ruined  portnes,  and 
starving  children. 

How  much  these  unhappy  creatures  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  neglect,  the  utter  destitution,  and 
craving  hunger,  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  parents  of 
either  sex,  prone  to  drunkenness ;  every  one  must  con- 
ceive, who  gives  himself  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
surely  every  woman  is  especially  called  to  think,  for  ker 
admonitions,  and  her  influence,  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
weight  with  some  of  l^r  own  sex  in  ao  inferior  station. 
We  all  know,  that  in  this  degraded  state,  even  a  woman 
will  "  forget  her  sucking  child,  and  have  do  compaarioa 
for  the  son  of  her  love ;"  that  all  ties  of  oonmibial  affect^n. 


*  Gin  paloees,  of  course. 
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the  pressmg;  necessities  of  a  poor  man's  narrow  means, 
the  remonstrance  of  finendship,  and  the  commands  of 
reli^on,  are  alike  disobeyed  and  forgotten,  until  a  ruin 
that  no  prudence  can  retrieve,  and  weakness  no  hospital 
can  remove,  become  the  portion  of  the  whole  family,  who 
suffer  with  their  sinful  head. 

But  there  are  moments  when  repentance  might  be  nnr> 
tured  into  resolution-^when  the  affections  of  an  erring, 
but  not  yet  hardened  heart,  might  be  awakened,  and  that 
despair  softened,  which  leads  to  self-abandonment  and 
imbecility.  At  such  a  time,  the  vmoe  of  friendship  may 
be  listened  to,  and  the  penitent  be  led  to  embrace  the 
medium  of  aiding  his  endeavors,  by  uniting  himself  to 
those,  whose  first  errors  give  them  no  right  to  reproach 
him,  and  whose  present  conduct  awaken  hopes  for  his 
own  restoratian.  Where  is  the  lady,  however  delicate 
in  manner,  pure  in  conduct,  or  elevated  in  situation,  that 
might  not  deem  it  her  highest  honor  to  have  seized  this 
blessed  moment  of  "  snatching  a  brand  from  the  burning" 
—of  helping  "  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  t"  To 
turn  <me  such  sinner  "  from  the  error  of  his  way,"  is  to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  to  feed  the  hungry,  of  that  house 
which  he  had  heretofore  virtually  deserted — nay!  it  is 
much  more  than  this—for  the  time  may  come,  when,  like 
the  demoniacs  in  the  gospel,  ''clothed  and  in  his  right 
niindf  *'  the  once  besotted  vagrant  shall  be  brought  to  the 
feet  of  his  Redeemer. 

Indeed,  within  her  own  house,  and  in  her  own  circle, 
woman  is  generally  called  upon  to  pay  peculiar  attention 
to  the  progress  of  this  encroaching  vice,  which,  although 
"scotched,"  is  not ''killed,"  and  respecting  which,  wives 
and  daughters,  are  called  upon  to  be  tender,  but  watchful 
gmrdians,  to  those  who  in  the  higher  concerns  of  life 
must  be  held  as  their  superiors.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  and  witoessed  sufficient  desertion  of  their 
duties  in  things  connected  with  their  husband's  failing,  in 
many  wromen  of  amiable  manners,  to  warrant  these  obser- 
vations, suggested  only  from  the  purest  motives,  and  in- 
tended to  produce  only  the  happiest  effects. 

Many  more,  firom  the  nature  of  their  studies,  (lawyers 
and  literaiy  men  for  instance)  others,  firom  the  confine- 
ment they  undergo  in  public  offices,  banks,  etc.,  become 
ailing  in  their  general  health,  without  having  any  specific 
complaint — their  spirits  are  exhausted,  their  digestion 
weak,  and  appetite  deficient.  They  can  obtain  relief  by 
taking  wine  when  they  have  no  power  of  eating,  and  may 
slide  unconsciously  into  this  most  injurious  habit.  For 
them  should  the  jelly,  and  the  broth,  be  always  at  hand, 
prepared  in  the  very  vmy  they  like — presented  by  the 
hand  they  hold  most  dear.  Ah !  what  has  not  the  wife 
to  answer  for,  who  neglects  to  consider  the  wants  of  him 
who  is  wearing  away  his  very  life  for  her,  and  furnishing 
the  means  of  her  pleasures  probably  at  the  eventual  ex- 
pense of  that  which  is  still  dearer  than  life — probity  and 
abifity. 

Another  class  I  have  known,  mjured  by  the  prudence 
of  their  ladies,  who,  in  their  great  care,  prevented  a  hos- 
pitable husband  firom  offering  to  his  friend  that  good  cheer 
which  his  heart  accorded  and  his  situation  in  life  demand- 
ed—^ren  some  women  proud  of  the  style  of  their  table, 
show  a  paltry  intention  of  saving  wine,  inconsistent  with 


every  other  provision  of  their  establishment.  Let  them 
correct  this  error,  or  expect  that  the  husband  will  become 
a  frequenter  of  clubs,  a  drinker  of  wine  at  other  tables, 
and  of  course  tempted  to  take  too  much.  The  number 
of  men  injured  by  this  cause  in  the  metropofis  is  not  few, 
at  a  period  when  the  means  of  indulgence  are  within 
every  one's  reach. 

Others  may  be  led  unwittingly  into  error  by  a  directly 
contrary  conduct  in  their  ladies,  who,  being  worn  ^n  that 
prefer  the  bustle  and  pomp  of  life  to  its  mare  sober 
pleasures,  seek  the  perpetual  excitement  of  company, 
and  compel  their  husbands  to  live  more  freely  than  is 
suitable  to  their  circumstances,  constitution  and  charac- 
ter. It  should  be  the  part  of  a  good  wife  and  of  the 
children  she  teaches,  to  love,  honor,  and  amuse,  their 
father;  to  supply  to  his  leisure  the  quiet  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic intercourse,  and  without  denying  him  other  society, 
rendering  his  home  circle  equal  to  his  wishes.  Gently 
should  she  restrain  that  passion  for  sensual  enjoyment, 
too  apt  to  steal  on  advancing  life,  and  increasing  wealth ; 
remembering  that  bis  temptations  are  distinct  from  her 
own,  (in  the  stimulating  scenes  provided  by  her  vanity  in 
lieu  of  her  affections)  and  of  a  far  more  tiying  character — 
let  her  pause  in  the  gay  career,  and  remember  "  pride 
was  not  made  for  man,"  and  the  many  luxuries  now 
found  in  her  train  are  poisons  in  disguise— he  that  in- 
dulges, dies. 

To  the  general  culture  and  improvement  of  the  female 
mind  in  the  present  day,  has  been  attributed  the  increased 
temperance  and  domestic  habits  of  men  of  education,  as 
contrasted  with  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  in  that 
which  has  been  termed  the  "  Augustan  age"  of  literature, 
and  which  continued  with  little  change  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  last  centuiy.  Women  have  been  the  com- 
panions of  men — have  shared  in  their  pleasures— to  a 
certain  degree  been  partakers  of  their  pursuits,  and  with- 
out arrogating  cl^m  to  equality,  have  yet,  by  silent  pro- 
gression, obtained  an  advanced  position  in  socie^.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  lost  their  poetical  importance,  as  creatures 
whom  impassioned  lovers  blindly  worshipped,  and  the 
increase  of  beau^  has  evidently  lessened  the  power  of 
beauty— nevertheless,  woman  in  all  her  better  claims,  has 
risen  in  importance,  and  of  course  in  her  power  of  bene- 
fitting him  who  is  not  only  the  Lord  of  the  Creation  btit 
her  "  bosom's  Lord,"  and  in  one  relationship  or  other,  the 
being  whom,  next  to  her  God,  she  worships.  But,  lo !  the 
reign  of  Charles  has  recommenced — ^the  days  of  Steele 
and  Addison  are  revived,  and  it  appears  that  men  are 
again  about  to  live  without  woman,  as  to  the  companion- 
ship of  their  most  easy  and  familiar  intercourse.  Those 
whom  nature  and  even  God  have  put  together— conve- 
nience and  fashion  are  about  to  sunder.  To  divide  is  to 
weaken,  and  to  acertun  point,  woman  has  in  the  present 
day,  lost  her  best  influence  over  man — the  influence  of 
her  reason,  her  tenderness,  and  her  example. 

So  much  the  more  careful,  dear  ladies,  may  you  all  he 
to  preserve  whatever  remains.  You  are  indissolubly  knit 
to  the  wanderer  go  where  he  may ;  and  weU  does  it  be- 
come you,  with  all  the  modesty,  yet  with  all  the  calm  firm^ 
ness,  and  heroic  constancy  of  your  nature,  to  provide  for 
his  real  happiness,  which  is  but  another  word  for  his 
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virtue.  To  draw  him  by  "cords  of  love*'  and  unweary- 
ing patience,  from  the  world  which  entices  him,  and  the 
nature  that  betrays  him — to  lead  him  to  the  Scriptures 
which  can  alone  instruct  him ;  and  to  prove  to  him,  by  your 
own  example,  their  sovereign  efficacy,  is  the  gr^it— the 
"blessed  task  set  before  you."  Accept  from  one  about 
to  leave  you,  her  best  advice,  her  most  ardent  wishes  for 
your  success ; — to  the  sincere,  the  attached,  the  humble 
and  the  resolute,  in  this  truly  excellent  crusade  against  a 
world  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  voluptuousness,  she  says 
"  God  speed  ye,"—"  we  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord." 
London^  England^  1839. 


Original. 
TO   A    FRIEND. 

BT  FRANCES   8.  OSOOOD. 

Oh,  no !  never  deem  her  less  worthy  of  love. 
That  once  she  has  trusted  and  trusted  in  vain! 

Could  you  turn  from  the  timid  and  innocent  dove, 
If  it  flew  to  your  breast  from  a  savage's  chain  T 

She  too  is  a  dove,  in  her  guileless  affection, 
A  child  in  confiding  and  worshipping  truth; 

Half  broken  in  heart,  she  has  flown  for  protection. 
To  you,— will  you  chill  the  sweet  promise  of  youth? 

To  a  being  so  fragile,  affection  is  life ! 

A  rosebud,  unblessed  by  a  smile  from  above, 
When  with  bloom  and  with  fragrance,  its  bosom  is  rife— 

A  bee  without  sweets — she  must  perish  or  love ! 

You  have  heard  of  those  magical  circles  of  flowers, 
Which  in  places  laid  waste  by  the  lightning,  are  found ; 

Where  they  say  that  the  fairies  have  charmed  the  night 
hours 
With  their  luminous  footsteps,  enriching  the  ground. 

Believe  me— the  paasion  she  cherished  of  yore. 

That  brought  like  the  storm-flash,  at  once,  on  iu  wing, 

Destruction  and  splendor,  like  that  hurried  o'er. 
And  left  in  its  track  but  the  wild  fairy-ring, 

All  rife  with  fair  blossoms  of  fancy  and  feeling. 
And  hope,  that  spring  forth  from  the  d^olate  gloom, 

And  whose  breath  in  rich  incense  is  sofUy  up-stealing. 
To  brighten  your  pathway  with  beauty  and  bloom ! 


Bkautt  has  so  many  charms,  one  knows  not  how  to 
speak  against  it ;  and  when  it  happens  that  a  graceful 
figure  is  the  habitation  of  a  virtuous  soul,  when  thebeauQ^ 
of  the  face  speaks  out  the  modes^  and  humility  of  the 
mind,  and  the  justness  of  the  proportion  raises  our 
thoughts  up  to  the  heart  and  wisdom  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor, something  may  be  allowed  it  and  something  to  the 
embellishment  which  sets  it  off;  and  yet,  when  the  whole 
apology  is  read,  it  will  be  found  at  last,  that  beauty,  like 
truth,  never  is  so  glorious  as  when  it  goes  the  plainest. — 
8teme*t  Sermons. 


Orif  in«l. 
THE   FIRST   AND   SECOND  WIFE; 

OR,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DISCONTENTED  KAN. 

BT  IfRS.   EMMA  C.  SMBVRT. 

PART  I. 

"  Few^oDone  find  wh«t  they  k>ve  or  could  have  loved, 

Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  atrong 

Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 

Antipathiee— but  to  recur,  ere  long, 

Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong.'*-~CRiLDB  habold. 

I  BELONG  to  that  unfortunate  race  of  mortals,  who, 
not  sadsfied  with  the  evils  which  must  naturally  fall  to 
their  lot  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  seek  out  new 
souxxses  of  discomfort,  and,  as  it  were,  mannfiBcture  dis- 
appointments for  themselv^.  In  other  words,  I  am  the 
victim  of  discontent.  There  a^  some  temperaments 
which  seem  fitted  only  for  tmbappiness,  and  from  the 
fiurest  flowers  of  earth,  derive  a  poison  with  which  to 
feed  their  morbid  fancy;  such  was  mine.  Heir  to  a 
princely  fortune,  gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind  capable  of 
availing  itself  of  all  the  advantages  which  education  could 
afford,  and  distinguished  by  extreme  personal  beauq^^— 
I  may  say  this  without  vanity  now— At  would  seem  as  if 
all  the  materials  of  happiness  were  within  my  reach; 
but  there  was  wormwood  enough  in  my  own  spirit,  to 
embitter  all  these  springs  of  enjoyment.  My  unhappy 
temper  showed  itself  very  early.  Even  from  my  boy- 
hood, I  can  recollect  how  invariably  I  loathed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  own  desires.  The  costly  and  long-wished 
for  toy,  the  rare  book,  the  favorite  pony,  all  were  alike 
objects  of  disgust  when  once  in  my  possession.  Such  a  dis- 
position can  rarely  be  amended,  and  yet  I  think  mine 
might  have  been  controlled,  had  my  kind  parents  been 
able  to  discover  the  defect  in  my  character;  but,  blinded 
by  their  affection,  they  fostered  by  indulgence,  the  temper 
which  should  have  been  subdued  by  discipline. 

As  I  grew  to  man's  estate,  this  unhappy  trait  in  my 
character  became  stUl  more  painfully  predominant.  The 
pleasures  from  which  I  tqmed  in  disgust,  seemed  to  me 
invaluable  when  I  witnessed  their  enjoyment  by  another, 
and,  as  I  was  compelled  to  observe  some  consistency  in 
my  dealings  with  men,  I  suffered  more  than  could  be 
imagined  by  one  who  bas  never  known  the  miseries  of 
discontent.  Conscious  of  my  personal  attractions,  and, 
priding  myself  upon  the  polished  elegance  of  my  man- 
ners, I  eagerly  sought  the  socie^  of  women.  But  here 
my  familiar  demon  haunted  me.  Women  who,  at  first 
sight,  appeared  to  me  objects  of  idolatry,  lost  all  their 
attractions  as  soon  as  my  vanity  led  me  to  believe  that  I 
was  not  an  object  indifferent  to  them,  and  thus,  while 
abhorring  the  assassin-like  spirit  of  the  male<oquette»  I 
was  in  truth  acting  the  same  part.  But  my  day  of  pun- 
bhment  arrived. 

My  early  years  were  wasted  in  pursuits  which  wearied 
me,  because  generally  suacassful ;  and,  though  my  heart 
longed  for  an  object  on  which  to  bestow  its  affections,  I 
was  rapidly  approaching  my  twentieth  year  without 
having  met  with  a  woman  whom  I  could  love,  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  Ellen  Trevor  and  her  cousin, 
Maria  Leslie.    Entirely  unlike  in  person,  they  were  still 
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more  so  in  mind.  Ellen  was  extremely  beautifiil.  A 
form  of  almost  fairy  mould,  so  small  and  so  perfectly 
symmetrical,  a  complexion  of  dazzling  whiteness,  eyes 
blue  as  the  summer  heaven,  and  a  profusion  of  golden 
ringlets,  which  all  her  care  failed  to  confine  in  the  stiff 
€o^ffure  of  fashion,  combined  to  fbrnt  a  picture  of  exqui- 
site loveliness.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  calling  Maria 
Leslie  a  beauty,  and  yet  there  was  a  queenly  grace  in  her 
stately  figure,  a  flashing  light  in  her  splendid  dark  eyes, 
and  an  eloquent  glow  on  her  smooth  cheek,  which  often 
threw  into  the  shade  the  less  expressive  countenance  of 
her  fair  cousin.  These  ladies  soon  became  the  objects 
of  my  exclusive  attentions,  and  I  found  them  decidedly 
superior  to  any  women  I  had  yet  met  with.  Maria  pos- 
sessed that  imaginative  temperament  which  ever  belongs 
to  genius,  and  which  enables  it  to  transmute  the  dross  of 
this  worid  into  the  fine  gold  that  alone  can  satisfy  its 
desires ;  while  Ellen,  with  a  moderate  share  of  talent, 
combined  such  exquisite  tact  and  nice  dificemment  of 
character,  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine,  with 
accuracy,  what  proportion  of  intellect  had  really  fallen  to 
her  share. 

For  some  time,  my  admiration  wns  very  equally  divi- 
ded, but  my  choice  was  at  length  decided  in  a  most 
characteristic   manner.      I  was  one  day  sitting  alone 
with  Ellen,  and  giving  utterance  to  those  tender  nothings, 
which  derive  such  &tal  meaning  from  the  look  and  tone 
that  accompany  them,  when  she  interrupted  me  with  a 
very  grave  air,  by  asking  me  if  I  was  aware  that  she  was 
an  affianced  bride.     On  my  expressing  surprise,  she  told 
me  that  firom  her  fifUienth  year,  she  had  been  betrothed 
to  one  who  had  been  the  playmate  of  her  infancy,  and 
that  her  marriage  was  only  delayed   until  his  retam 
from  France,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.     "  I  tell  you  this,'*  said  she,  "  because  I  would 
not  appear  to  play  the  coquette.     I  like  your  societ}', 
and  wish  to  number  you  among  my  friends,  but  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  both,  that  you  should  cleariy 
understand  how  impossible  it  is  that  we  should  ever  be 
more  than  friends."     There  was  a  fearless  frankness  in 
this  disclosure  so  unlike  the  usual  conduct  of  women, 
that  my  admiration  was  increased  tenfold,  and  when  I 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  girl  who  so  carelessly  rejected 
my  afiectioo,  even  before  she  knew  whether  it  would  be 
profiered,  I  felt  a  pong  such  as  I  had  never  before  known. 

Her  caution  produced  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  she  had  intended.  I  never  looked  upon  her 
sweet  face  without  recollecting,  the  tie  that  bound  her  to 
anodier,  and  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the 
more  firm  was  my  conviction  that  Ellen  Trevor,  the  only 
unattainable  d>ject  which  had  ever  excited  my  wishes, 
was  the  only  being  who  could  make  me  happy.  But 
vain  were  all  my  attempts  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
woniaA's  affection.  She  received  all  my  attentions  as 
evidences  of  firiendship,  and,  satisfied  with  having 
revealed  to  me  the  truth,  she  never  suspected  that  she 
had  only  uiged  me  forwan^idPthe  pursuit  of  my  selfish 
will.  How  bitterly  did  she  weep  over  her  error,  when, 
at  length,  with  all  the  fervor  of  passion,  I  poured  out 
my  heart  before  her,  and  prayed  her  to  forsake  the  lover 
of  her  youth,  to  become  the  worshipped  idol  of  my  spirit. 
23 


There  was  flashing  scorn  in  her  eye,  when  I  urged  her 
to  commit  such  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  absent ;  but 
the  feelings  of  the  woman  overcome  her,  and  she  pai^ 
doned  the  tempter  fur  the  sake  of  the  love  which  couo* 
selled  the  guilt.  But  her  constancy  was  proof  against 
my  attacks.  "We  must  part,"  said  she;  "in  a  veiy 
few  weeks  I  expect  to  greet  the  return  of  him  whom  I 
already  consider  my  husband,  and  when  3^u  see  me 
again,  it  will  bo  as  the  wife  of  another.  You  will  soon 
forget  that  you  ever  looked  on  me  with  other  eyes  than 
those  of  friendship."  She  kept  her  word  ;  the  next  day  . 
she  left  the  city,  and  though  Maria  still  remained,  yet  the 
name  of  Ellen  was  rarely  mentioned  between  us. 

Tormented  as  I  was  by  my  unquiet  spirit,  I  found  my 
only  solace  in  the  socie^  of  Maria  Leslie.  Her  veraa- 
dle  genius  gave  to  her  conversation  the  charm  of  endless 
variety,  and  I  sometimes  wondered  at  myself  for  prefer- 
ring the  tamer  beauties  of  her  cousin.  Yet  I  certainly 
did  prefer  them,  and  even  while  I  was  enjoying  the 
pleasure  which  Maria's  society  afibrded  me,  I  pined 
with  secret,  but  burning  discontent  over  the  reflection, 
that  EUen  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards, Maria  was  summoned  to  officiate  as  bridesmaid 
to  her  cousin.  She  showed  me  Ellen's  letter;  it  was 
full  of  cheerful,  yet  tender  foeliog,  and  concluded  with 
expressing  their  intention  of  visiting  France  immediate^ 
after  the  marriage.  "  You  must  accompany  us,  Maria," 
she  added,  "  and  we  will  try  to  find  some  foreign  prince 
who  will  lay  his  riches  and  honors  at  the  feet  of  my 
queenly  cousin." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  obey  your  cousin's  last  requisitioD, 
Miss  Leslie  T"  I  asked. 

"I  think  I  shall,"  was  her  quiet  reply,  and  she  bade 
me  farewell  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  evincing  the 
slightest  emotion. 

The  more  I  reflected  upon  her  calm,  self-possessed 
manner,  the  greater  was  my  displeasure ;  yet  what  right 
had  I  to  expect  that  she  should  be  moved  at  parting 
with  one  who  had  never  appeared  to  seek  her  affection. 
She  had  been  gone  but  a  few  days,  when  the  loss  of  her 
society  became  to  me  insupportable.     A  week  after  the 
tidings  of  Ellen's  marriage  reached  me,  I  wrote  to  Maria, 
and  with  all  the  eloquence  of  passion,  besought  her  to 
return,  assuring  her  that  my  hand  and  fortune  awaited 
her  acceptance.     During  the  time  that  elapsed  before  I 
received  an  answer  to  my  letter,  I  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.     The  uncertainty  of  her  decision^ 
the  hopes  and  fears  that  agitated  me,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  my  desires,  and  it  was  with  trembling  eagerness 
that  I  broke  the  seal  of  the  anxiously'«xpected  letter.     It 
simply  informed  me  that  in  a  few  days  the  writer  would  be 
in  town,  and,  as  her  answer  to  my  flattering  proposal 
would  require  some  explanation,  she  would  defer  it  until 
we  met.     This  protracted  delay  added  fresh  ardor  to 
my  wishes,  and  when,  two  days  after,  I  had  a  private 
interview  with  Maria,  my  feelings  were  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  most  imaginative  woman  could  desire.     But  Maiia'f 
answer  was  far  firom  being  sadsfiBCtory.    She  told  me 
that  highly  as  she  estimated  what  she  called  my  noble 
qualities,  there  was  yet  one  weakness  in  my  cbancter 
which  awakened  her  distrust.    "  You  are  unstdble,"  ••i4 
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•he;  "like  a  child  with  a  toy,  yoa  weary  of  every  thing 
yon  possets,  and  nrach  as  your  happiness  seems  to  depend 
upon  me  now,  you  would  probably  repent  your  ravh  oflfer 
were  I  to  accept  it."  In  vain  I  ai^ued  and  entreated ; 
she  continued  firm  in  her  refusal,  until,  overcome  l^  my 
protestations,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  her  own 
secret  attachment,  she  consented  to  become  my  wife. 
But  she  made  one  condition.  "  I  will  relinquish  my 
intended  journey  to  France,'^  said  she ;  "  we  will  meet 
in  society  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  but  you  shall  stiU  con- 
sider yourself  unengaged  until  the  expiration  of  a  year; 
if  you  then  continue  to  regard  me  as  you  now  do,  I  will 
be  your  wife.  But  remember,  we  are  not  to  meet  as 
lovers,  for  that  would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  ordeal  to 
which  I  ^sh  to  subject  you.'' 

Finding  her  inexorable,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  required  probation,  but  had  she  read  my  character 
aright,  she  never  would  have  subjected  me  to  such  a 
test.  Had  she  plighted  her  faith  to  me,  and  then  defers 
red  the  period  of  our  union,  the  certainty  of  possessing 
her  affections  would  probably  have  checked  the  ardor  of 
my  pursuit;  but  as 'we  were  now  situated,  I  was  kept 
in  a  perfect  state  of  anxiety  lest  some  more  fortunate 
rival  should  win  her  from  me.  Yet,  with  all  my  eager- 
ness, I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  own  feelings.  My 
ideas  of  genuine  love  were  of  a  veiy  exalted  nature,  and 
I  was  conscious  that  Maria  had  not  awakened  in  my 
heart,  the  intense  and  passionate  devotion  which  I  deemed 
an  essential  quali^  of  true  affection.  I  did  not  consider 
how  foolishly  I  had  trifled  away  my  early  feelings,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  for  roe  now  to  love  with  the  ardor 
of  boyhood.  If  a  man  could  hoard  up  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  nftfro  if  he  could  shut  up  within  his  own  heart 
all  those  restless  affections  which  are  so  reedy  to  bestow 
themselves  on  the  nearest  object,  until  experience  in  the 
worid  had  given  strength  to  his  character,  then  his  love 
would  indeed  be  a  treasure  beyond  all  price.  But,  alas ! 
"  our  young  affections  run  to  waste  or,  water  but  the 
desert,"  and  yet,  with  the  scanty  stream  that  remains 
from  that  once  abundant  fountain,  wo  foolishly  expect  to 
diffuse  fireshness  and  beauty  over  the  barren  sands  of  the 
desert  which  stretches  before  us  in  after  life. 

My  year  of  probation  at  length  was  at  an  end,  and 
then  Maria  confessed  to  me  her  long-hidden  attachment, 
assuring  me  that  she  had  done  violence  to  her  own  feel- 
ings in  subjecting  me  to  such  a  trial,  but  that  she  consid- 
ered it  necessary,  in  order  to  learn  whether  my  happi- 
ness was  involved  as  deeply  as  her  own  in  our  union. 
We  were  married,  and  the  congratulations  of  my  friends, 
together  with  the  tenderness  of  my  bride,  excited  feel- 
inga  more  neariy  approaching  to  happiness  than  any  I 
had  ever  before  experienced. 

Maria  was  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  that  ever  blest 
with  their  presence  the  dreary  earth.  Her  temper  was 
not  of  that  mild,  passive,  submissive  character,  which 
men  are  apt  to  laud  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  woman.  In 
all  my  experience,  I  have  never  found  such  perfect  gen- 
tleness, unaccompanied  1^  indolence  and  inertness  of 
mind,  and  I  believe  strong  passions  to  be  the  natural 
concomitants  of  a  fine  intellect.  The  finest  tempers  are  1 1 
those,  which,  naturally  impetuous,  have  been  subjected  ,,' 


to  the  petfect  control  of  reason  and  judgment*  Such 
was  Maria's.  I  never  witnessed  an  instance  of  petit* 
lance  or  impatience  during  our  married  life ;  yet,  I  have 
seen  her  angiy.  and  nothing  was  to  me  so  terrible  as  the 
indignant  flash  of  her  dark  eye,  for  I  well  knew  it  was 
never  undeserved.  Her  lofty  nature  could  not  but 
despise  the  littleness  that  disturbed  me,  and  though  her 
love  for  me  struggled  with  the  feeling,  there  were  times 
when  it  would  not  be  concealed.  She  never  came  from 
her  dressing-room  attired  for  a  ball  or  party,  that  I  did 
not  examine  her  parure  with  the  scrupulous  exactness 
of  a  man-milliner ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  sent  her 
back  to  her  toilet,  to  remodel  the  fisshion  of  her  dress, 
because  its  character  of  noble  simpUci^  did  not  suit  my 
ideas  of  wealth  and  importance.  Her  manners,  which, 
before  marriage,  had  seemed  to  me  the  very  perfection 
of  womanly  dignity,  became  the  subject  of  my  captious 
criticism.  At  one  time,  I  censured  her  for  too  much 
assumption  of  stateliness ;  at  another,  for  an  affectation 
of  girlishness,  and  her  unwearied  efforts  to  mould  her- 
self to  my  washes,  must  only  have  convinced  her,  that  even 
the  fabled  versatility  of  Proteus  would  have  been  une- 
qual to  the  task  of  pleasing  so  unreasonable  a  caviller. 
Yet  she  loved  me  most  tendcriy  in  spite  of  my  weakness, 
and,  while  she  endeavored  to  arouse  a  nobler  spirit  within 
me,  she  never,  even  in  jest,  reverted  to  any  foolish  dis- 
content, though  it  was  gradually  undermining  her  febric 
of  hi^piness. 

About  a  year  after  our  marriage,  a  daughter  was  bom 
to  us,  in  whose  delicate  little  features  we  traced  a  most 
marked  similitude  to  Ellen  Trevor.  The  singular  like- 
ness seemed  to  increase  almost  daily,  until,  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  consent,  our  little  one  received  the  name  of  Ellen. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  the  face  of  my  babe  awakened 
those  dormant  feelings  which  had  so  long  been  put  to 
rest  7  I  looked  upon  the  fair  brow  and  blue  eye  of  my 
little  giri,  until  I  found  myself  involuntarily  recurring  to 
earlier  days,  and  again  comparing  the  stately  beauty  of 
my  noble  wife  with  the  fiiixy  loveliness  of  her  gentle 
cousin.  But  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  add,  that  the 
feeling  was  diligently  suppressed,  and  I  fiucied  it  had 
quite  escaped  the  notice  of  Maria; — as  if  any  such  thiqg 
could  evade  the  quick  eye  of  devoted  afiection. 

Maria's  health  continued  delicate  for  some  time  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,  and,  in  the  fullness  of  my  newly- 
awakened  paternal  cares,  I  insisted  that  a  nurse  should 
be  provided  for  the  babe.  She  opposed  my  suggestion, 
kindly,  but  firmly.  This,  of  course,  aroused  my  captious 
temper,  and  I  vehemently  urged  that  she  should  not 
attempt  tho  charge  of  her  infant.  "  You  will  ruin  the 
health  of  your  child,  Maria,"  said  I,  "  and  all  through 
your  own  perveneness." 

"  Surely,  Charles,"  was  her  calm  reply,  "  a  mother  is 
the  nurse  appointed  by  Nature's  self.  I  cannot  err  in 
obeying  her  dictates." 

"  WeU,"  exclaimed  I,  angrily,  "  if  you  choose  to  kill 
yourself,  it  is  jrour  own  cAioem,  but  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  remember,  that  with  regard  to  our  child,  I  have 
some  right  to  dictate." 

Never  shall  I  forget  her  countenance  at  that  moment. 
A  burning  flush  mounted  to  her  snowy  temples,  and  as 
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suddenly  ratreated,  leaving  cheek  and  brow  and  lip  of 
a  corp9e-like  whiteaess,  while  the  vivid  lightning  of  her 
dark  eye  quenched  itself  in  a  bunt  of  uncontrollable 
tears.  Her  whole  iianie  shook  with  convulsed  emotion 
ts  she  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  Heaven,  and  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  voice  of  almost  remorseful  agony,  **  Oh,  God ! 
have  I  made  this  mine  idol,  and  am  I  to  be  punished 
thus!*'  Thunderstruck  at  the  effect  which  my  words 
had  produced,  I  stood  for  a  moment  appalled ;  but  with 
that  self«ontrol  which  so  seldom  abandoned  her,  she 
mastered  her  agitation,  and  turning  upon  me  a  look  of 
sorrow,  left  the  room.  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  we 
met  at  the  teartable ;  she  was  then  calm  and  self-possess- 
ed, but  every  tone  of  her  voice  was  a  reproach  to  me. 
Ho  who  has  ever  listened  to  the  low,  melancholy,  flute- 
like tones  of  a  woman's  voice  when  her  heart  is  oppress- 
ed with  sighs  she  dares  not  breathe,  will  understand 
how  great  a  pang  may  be  inflicted  by  a  sound  "  so  faint, 
there's  nothing  lives  'twixt  it  and  silence." 

She  did  not  allude  to  our  conversation,  and  the  touch- 
ing pathos  of  her  voice  stilled  even  my  unquiet  spirit  f<H: 
a  time,  so  that  several  days  elapsed  before  I  ventured  to 
press  the  subject  again.  But  my  peevish  temper  at 
length  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  onoe  more  urged, 
thoogfa  in  somewhat  gentler  terms,  that  a  nurse  should 
be  procured.  Her  reply  was  perfectly  gentle,  but  it  was 
a  decided  refusal.  "  Believe  me,  Charles,"  she  said,  **  I 
would  not  risk  my  child^s  health  for  my  own  gratification ; 
I  know  the  nature  of  my  own  disease,  and  it  will  not 
affect  her ;  my  little  one  may  imbibe  her  mother's  milk 
without  inheriting  her  mother's  breaking  heart." 

I  was  shocked — wounded — mortified ;  and  we  never 
again  alluded  to  the  subject.  I  have  since  thought  that 
Maria  did  me  injustice  at  that  time.  That  my  capricious 
temper  embittered  her  life,  I  well  know,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent  that  it  was  her  renewed  belief  of  my  attachment  to 
her  cousin,  which  then  contributed  most  essentially  to  her 
unhappiness.  But  she  was  wrong;  whatever  were  my 
feelings  at  a  later  period,  I  had  not  then  allowed  myself 
to  dwell  on  such  a  dangerous  theme.  I  was  conscious 
that  I  did  not  love  Maria  as  she  deserved ;  I  still  believed 
my  nature  capable  of  a  stronger  affection,  although  expe- 
rience might  have  taught  me  that  it  were  easier  to  bind 
up  the  &Uen  rose-leaves,  and  form  them  again  into  the 
unopened  bud,  than  to  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  those  wasted  affections  which  had  been  flung  at  the 
feet  of  every  new  object  of  admiration.  It  was  the  very 
consciousness  of  the  poor  requital  which  I  could  make 
for  all  her  tenderness,  that  gave  to  my  manner  much  of 
its  querulousness.  Since  I  could  not  love  her  worthily,  I 
desired  to  see  her  admired  by  the  world,  and  little  did 
she  think  that  the  petulance,  which  she  deemed  an  evi- 
dence of  aversion,  was  a  proof  of  my  deepest  interest. 
With  all  her  strong  intellect  and  clcar-jiightedness,  on 
this  ono  subject,  Maria  was  as  easily  deceived  as  the 
most  of  her  sex.  She  loved  me  with  all  the  ardor  of  her 
pure  and  noble  nature,  and  when  did  such  love  ever  meet 
with  fitting  recompense  7  Rarely  can  the  heart  of  man, 
blasted  by  its  fierce  passions,  consumed  by  its  vain  fires, 
afford  one  green  spot  on  which  such  affection  can  find 
repose. 


Maria  felt  that  I  did  not  return  her  tendeness,  and 
one  exquisitely  painful  fency  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
From  the  day  when,  in  the  violence  of  passion,  I  had 
uttered  those  bitter  words  which  expressed  so  much 
indifference  to  her,  combined  with  so  much  affection  for 
my  daughter,  she  conceived  the  idea  that  I  had  never 
loved  her,  and  that  pique  against  her  cousin  had  alone 
induced  me  to  offer  her  my  hand.  The  mora  she  brooded 
over  this  belief,  the  more  she  was  convinced  of  its  truth, 
and  at  length  she  wrought  herself  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
she  actually  fancied  the  caresses  I  lavished  upon  my  child 
were  given  principally  on  account  of  its  resemblanoe  to 
Ellen.  With  natural,  but  alas !  ill-judged  reserve,  she 
closely  concealed  from  me  her  suspicions,  and  while  the 
increasing  paleness  of  her  cheek  bore  witness  to  soma 
secret  sorrow,  there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  her 
nwnner  to  warrant  any  inquiry  into  her  feelings. 

We  had  been  three  years  married,  and  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  several  months,  when  Ellen  returned 
from  Europe,  a  desolate  widow.  Her  husband  had  been 
seized  widi  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  at  an  obscure  village 
in  France,  and,  but  for  the  assbtance  of  a  young  gentle* 
man  whom  they  had  known  in  Paris,  and  who  was  acci- 
dentally passing  through  the  place,  Ellen  would  have 
been  alone  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  friend  who  had  assisted  her  in  performing 
the  last  duties  to  her  husband,  aided  her  to  reach  her 
native  land,  and  she  who  had  left  us  in  the  flush  of  hope 
and  happiness,  now  returned,  lonely  and  wretched. 

From  the  moment  of  her  cousin's  return,  Maria's 
health  began  rapidly  to  fail.  She  appeared  to  have  lost 
all  of  her  energy,  and  an  entike  listlessness  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  This  total  sinking  of  the  spirit  produced  a 
corresponding  debility  in  her  physical  frame.  There  is 
no  fact  in  medicine  better  established,  than  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  diagnostics  of  disease  in  the 
mental  and  physical  structure.  When  the  mind  is  entire- 
ly overthrown,  as  in  mania,  the  body  may  continue  in 
vigorous  health,  for  there  the  animal  prevails  over  the 
intellectual  being;  but  when  the  mental  faculties  are 
impaired  by  sorrow,  and  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by 
indulgence  in  melancholy  feeling,  the  physical  frame 
shares  the  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  a  diseased  action 
of  the  nerves  must  be  the  result. 

Maria  soon  became  too  ill  to  leave  her  room,  and 
Ellen  was  her  constant  attendant.  Loving  her  cousin 
with  eat-nest  affection,  she  yet  shrank  from  the  daily 
I  intercourse  between  us,  and  while  her  eye  ever  rested  on 
Ellen  with  undoubting  confidence,  it  glanced  fearfully  at 
my  every  look  and  gesture,  as  if  I  alone  was  the  object 
of  distrust.  Alas !  I  did  not  merit  such  scrutiny.  The 
probability  of  losing  her  had  awakened  all  my  early 
attachment,  and,  true  to  my  unhappy  temper,  I  never 
loved  her  half  so  vrell  as  when  I  waa  assui^  that  Death 
had  marked  her  for  his  own.  Day  by  day  she  slowly 
faded  from  our  sight.  No  severe  pain,  no  prolonged 
ast)ny  characterized  her  last  illness.  As  the  body  gradu- 
ally decayed,  the  mind  seemed  to  awaken  to  new  Kfe, 
and  methinks  I  had  never  before  dreamed  of  the  ama- 
zing compass  of  her  intellect.  The  half  timid,  half  dis- 
trustful  feeling,  which  had  heretofore  restrained  tho 
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five  expresBion  of  har  thoughts,  yaaished  at  the  near 
approach  of  her  day  of  freedom,  and  the  lofty  enthosi- 
asm,  the  high  aspirings  of  her  noble  mind,  and  her  pure 
Christian  faith,  were  expressed  in  language  that  was 
rodeed  "  unwritten  poetry."  Alas !  I  was  like  the  prodi- 
gal, who,  after  his  heritage  has  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  another,  discoven  the  rich  mine  of  fine  gold  that 
lies  beneath  its  surface. 

One  morning,  I  was  seated  by  her  bedside,  gazing  anx- 
iously on  that  pale  countenance,  which  now  seemed  to 
hold  my  all  of  earthly  light,  when  she  suddenly  raised 
her  eye#to  my  fiice,  and  said, "  Charles,  when  I  am  gone, 
yon  will  think  of  our  marriage  only  as  a  troubled  dream." 

<<No,  Maria,"  exclaimed  I,  "a  dream  of  happiness, 
daikened  only  by  my  own  folly ;  oh,  that  you  might  be 
spared  to  leaxn  how  deeply,  how  fondly  you  are  beloved." 

A  faint  flush  crossed  her  sunken  cheek,  while  her  eye 
was  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  joy 
which  had  long  been  strangers  to  her.  She  smiled  sadly 
as  she  replied,  "  Beware,  Charles,  lest  you  win  back  my 
thoughts  to  a  world  I  must  resign;  oh!  if  there  bo  a 
temptation  which  could  draw  down  my  soul  from  the 
half-attained  heights  of  yonder  Heaven,  it  is  your  affec- 
tioD*  I  have  thinted  for  it,  even  as  the  traveller  in  the 
desert  pines  for  a  draught  of  pure  water.  I  have  lived 
but  in  the  hope  of  possessing  it — ^I  die  because  it  was 
unattainable.  Nay,  Charles,"  added  she  as  I  was  about 
to  interrupt  her,  "  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  I  know 
you  love  me  now,  but  not  with  an  affection  that  satisfies 
yourself.  Would  that  I  were  assured  my  death  would 
purchase  your  future  happiness.  But,  alas !  I  fear  for 
you,  my  beloved  husband ;  there  is  a  fountain  of  bitter- 
ness in  your  own  heart,  which  mingles  itself  with  all  life's 
sweetest  draughts.  Oh,  that  the  hand  of  your  dying 
wife  might  be  permitted  to  reach  forth  the  branch  of 
healing,  even  as  the  prophet  healed  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah." 

The  entrance  of  Ellen  put  a  stop  to  our  conversation, 
and  Maria  desired  me  to  leave  them  together.  When  I 
returned,  there  were  traces  of  long-continued  weeping  on 
the  cheeks  of  both. 

Three  days  afterwards  she  beg^ged  to  be  borne  to  the 
window,  that  she  might  look  once  more  on  the  fair  face 
of  nature.  Her  couch  was  placed  so  as  to  afford  her  a 
full  view  of  the  garden,  and  she  lay  for  several  hours  in 
deep  thought,  gazing  out  upon  the  autumnal  landscape. 
Our  little  Ellen  at  length  entered  the  room,  and  crept  to 
her  mother's  side.  Maria  started  from  her  reverie,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  the  Utde  creature's  head,  uttered  a  fer- 
vent blessing,  then,  tuming  to  her  cousin,  she  said,  "  Re- 
member, Ellen,  I  have  given  her  to  you.  Be  a  mother  to 
her!"  'With  these  words,  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow 
hi  a  fainting-fit.  She  recovered  from  this,  but  soon  after 
sunk  into  a  deep  stupor,  from  which  she  awoke  in  Eter- 
nity. 


Bred  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  by  note,  we  furnish 
our  minds  as  we  furnish  our  houses — with  the  fancies  of 
Others,  and  according  to  the  mode  and  age  of  our  country : 
we  pick  up  our  ideas  and  notions  in  common  conversation, 
•a  in  schools. — BoUngbroke. 


Orif  inal. 
TIME'S   CHANGES. 

BT   ISAAC  C.   PRAT. 


"Thbbb  is  s  tear  of  sweet  relief 

A  tear  of  rapture  aad  of  grief: 

The  feeling  heart  alone  can  know 

What  loft  emotion*  hid  it  flow. 

Then  memory  wakes,  and  loves  to  mourn 

The  days  that  never  can  return."— Mrs. 


Ob,  Time,  how  many  painful  things 

By  thee  I've  learned  in  latter  years ! 
Plumeless  are  now  my  spirit's  wings — 

My  glad  eyes  changed  to  founts  of  tears. 
I  know  the  joys  the  world  esteems, 

Purchased  at  Childhood's  princely  cost. 
They  are  the  gifu  of  futile  dreams — 

A  moment  grasped,  then  wholly  lost. 

My  home !    Oh,  how  that  little  word 

Revives  emotions  felt  of  yore ! 
I  see  old  scenes  that  there  occurred— 

The  same  familiar  face  it  wore. 
But  now,  oh,  God !  there  are  unrolled 

Changes  I  never  shall  forget. 
Which  some  would  curse— but  I  behold 

A  father  and  a  sister  yet. 

Oh,  Sister,  does  thy  heart  not  ache 

To  see  the  wrecks  of  things  once  dear- 
Does  not  Remembrance  often  take 

A  glance  at  each  departed  year- 
Recall  the  time  ere  mother  died, 

Our  noble  mother,  kind  and  good, 
Our  brother,  too,  and  ah,  beside. 

Our  sister  T^iappy  householdhood ! 

I  know  'tis  so;  as  flow  my  tears 

While  thinking  of  the  joys  now  past. 
Thou  seem' St  with  me  to  view  the  years 

That  were  too  pleasant  far,  to  last- 
When  friends  in  name  seemed  friends 

Not  hypocrites  to  childhood's  sight. 
But  equal  all,  in  wealth  or  need, 

To  him  who  toiled  for  their  delight. 

We  must  not  moum  that  now  are  dead 

Our  brother  and  our  sbter  dear; 
Had  they  perceived  how  Time  hath  sped-^ 

The  changes  in  his  dread  career. 
Had  they  beheld  what  we  have  seen, 

The  ruin  here  around  us  thrown. 
Their  gentle  spirits  wrecked  had  been 

Beneath  the  storm  that  we  have  known. 

Take  courage,  then,  a  little  while, 

A  few  shoit  years  can  only  pass. 
Ere  death  on  us  will  surely  smile— 

The  sands  of  life  run  through  the  glass. 
Against  the  ills  of  life,  bear  up ! 

With  firmness  yet,  oh,  stniggle  on ; 
What  though  the  draught  that  fills  our  cup 

Be  bitter — drink !     'Twill  soon  be  gone. 
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OrigiBftl. 
HINTS    UPON    BURIAL-PLACES. 

BT  B.   B.   THATCHER. 

Tbirx  if  generally  ■ometfaing  peculiarly  tcraching  in 
the  funeral  observances  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Old  World— for  we  Americans  think  of  such  matters  too 
little.  As  compared  with  city  customs  in  like  cases, 
their  superiority  is  especially  observable,  and  I  know 
no  better  mode  of  appreciating  this,  than  by  considering, 
b  the  way  of  contrast— for  such  it  must  be— the  charac- 
ter of  the  burial-places,  and  mortuary  customs  which  be- 
long to  more  crowded  communities.  And,  especially,  I 
must  premise  again,  is  thi§  remark,  too,  applicable  to 
the  Old  Worid ;  and  to  Old  England  as  much  as  to  any 
ether  region.  It  is  so  for  the  simple  reason  that,  while 
oar  country  is  comparatively  all  country,  those  I  refer  to, 
might  better  be  described  as  collections  of  cities  with 
green  spaces  between.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  with 
die  subject  under  discussion,  this  circumstance  will  be 
found  to  be  in  our  favor.  If  we  are  generally  a  people 
too  negligent  of  decent  forms  in  the  care  of  the  dead,  and 
have,  in  this  respect,  great  room  for  improvement,  we  may 
still  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  abuse  (to  speak 
strongly,)  is  by  no  means  carried  in  particular  cases,  to  so 
revolting  an  extent  as  it  elsewiiere  is.  In  the  communi- 
ties I  apeak  of,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  little  or  no  poetry 
in  these  matters.  The  burial-places  are  void  of  interest 
to  him  who  constantly  sees  them,  while  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  turns  from  them  in  disgust.  It  must  be  so.  In 
a  place  like  London,  for  example,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  circumstances  of  any  old  and  populous  ci^,  the 
whole  subject  must  be  made  matter  of  mere  police  regu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  of  mere  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  must  be  mercenary 
and  mechanical ;  hollow  as  the  rattling  of  clods  on  the 
coffin  they  tumble,  with  a  few  &st-mumbled  prayers,  into 
the  carefully-measured  rectilinear  pit  which  they  call  a 
grave.  All  round  me,  in  lai^  towns,  signs  and  adver- 
tisenaents,  or  hand-bills,  glare  at  me,  in  spectral  capitals, 
about  funerals  to  be  furwUked  for  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, at  the  shortest  notice.  This  is  the  indispensable 
part  of  the  process.  It  must  be  had  and  paid  for.  As 
to  the  feeling  of  a  funeral — as  far  as  the  public  and  the 
traveller,  are  concerned,  I  mean,  of  course  I  have 
already  hinted  there  is  none.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
play.  The  show  of  something  of  the  sort  may  be  required, 
or  may  be  thought  to  be,  Uke  show  in  many  other  things ; 
but  that  is  settled  by  opinion,  fashion  or  convenience, 
one  sees  at  a  glance.  If  settled  to  be  necessary,  why 
then  the  weepers  as  well  as  the  undertakers,  must  be  had, 
and  most  be  paid—"  the  sable  tribes,"  says  Blaaz^— 

<*  Thst  pminAd  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead  !** 

And  most  assuredly,  as  faithfully  as  their  fellows,  (and 
upon  the  same  principle)  the  former  will  attend — and 
perform !  That  is  to  say,  money  will  make  the  mourn- 
ers "  go"  and  the  mourning  will  be  gleesome,  or  griev- 
ous, inversely  in  the  ratio  of  the  fund  distributed.  And 
it  is  not  only  matter  of  neccssi^,  this  a4)ustment  of  sen- 
timent, and  other  services,  in  the  way  of  trade.    It  may 


be  well  adapted,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ways  of  a  ci^  and 
its  population.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  so  it  t's.  No 
one  expects  to  6nd  it  otherwise,  or  wishes  it  were  so. 
Only  when,  as  a  foreigner,  an  American,  bred  in  the  old* 
fashioned  clownishness  of  a  rural  district— in  the  midst 
of  a  population  of  which  no  portion  has  yet  been  so  disci- 
plined to  regulate  pubUc  affairs  with  precision,  or  pri* 
vate  jobs  with  economy— -I  stand  in  London  streets,  and 
stare 

"To  ase  the  well-plumed  hsane,  come  nodding  on, 
Stately  and  alow** — 

must  I  confess  it  T— a  feeling  of  other  days  bursts  out 
freshly  in  my  soul.  A  thought  of  love,  sorrow,  awe, 
sympathy,  comes  over  my  spirit  like  a  sudden  shade.  I 
pause,  and  watch  in  musing  silence,  the  well-judged  dig* 
nity  of  decent  trappings — all  waving  and  colored  as  they 
should  be — and  eke  the  reverential  march  of  stately 
steeds.  Oh!  it  moves  me.  It  takes  me  by  surprise. 
Straightway  I  imagine  the  history  of  him  they  bring.  I 
feel  for  his  poor  relatives  who  follow  him ;  their  grief  is 
racking  to  my  heart.  I  labor  to  conceive  some  mitiga* 
tion  to  be  considered,  some  consolation,  that,  had  I  thi 
sacred  opportunity,  might  possibly  be  given.  But,  alas ! 
it  is  all  in  vain.  The  procession  has  approached,  rcacli> 
ed,  and  passed  me.  All  in  vain,  my  dear,  excited  reader) 
— not  that  stem  fortune  denies  me  the  sweet,  though  sad 
relief  of  learning  what  I  am  ignorant  of,  and  of  doing 
what  I  would ;  but  merely  that  they  make  it  a  pracdoe 
in  London,  to  bury  the  bodies  of  departed  citizens  in  the 
way  of  trade.  Believe  me,  this  scrutiny  soothes  my  an- 
guish. My  angel  of  sentiment  falls,  **  like  Lucifer."  I 
hurry  forward,  through  "  gluts  of  people," — belonging, 
like  me,  to  '*  other  parishes"— as  eager  to  get  home  again 
as  a  real  "  mourner" — when  his  fee  is  received !  So  much 
for  funerals  in  a  great  city ! 

And  as  much  for  its  burial-places  might  be  added.  I 
ynUl  not  call  them  church-yards ;  they  are  not  yards  al 
all,  but  store-houses  in  the  ground  ^— measured  ofl^  enclo- 
sed, Ibmished,  and  paid  for,  as  the  sexton's  documents— ■ 
to  which  reference  is  hereby  made— will  more  partieu* 
larly  show.  I  will  not  describe  their  general  appearance 
or  condition.  Still  less  shall  I  enter  into  any  minutiM 
concerning  them.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  in  justice  to  the 
EInglish  cities,  that  the  commercial  principle  in  this  de- 
partment of  business,  is  probably  carried  somewhat  far* 
ther  in  the  particular  community  just  mentioned,  than  in 
most  others  we  hear  of.  The  bones  of  the  surplus  popu'- 
lation  under  ground  are  of  far  more  value  in  the  mariiet, 
than  those  of  some  of  them  above.  Accumulations,  which 
obviously  must  often  occur,  are  disposed  of  by  wholesale 
—carried  off  by  the  contractors— and,  of  course,  used  up 
as  it  pleases  them,  by  the  parties  who  take  the  speculiH 
tion  from  their  hands !  This  is  custom,  too.  And  let 
not  the  reader  waste  hb  sympathies,  as  I  once  did  mine. 
He  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it  as  they  do.  Circum« 
stances  alter  cases.  Sentiment  must  yield  to  the  fitness 
of  things.  Habit  does  much.  Many  a  citiien  is  soothed 
by  the  thought,  not  only  that  he  is  soro  to  berated  as  high 
as  any  body  else  after  death,  though  he  may  have  been 
justly  respected  before ;  but  that  he  vrill  infallibly  be 
fcreated,  at  last,  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  mental 
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tlMt  is,  hu  weight.  He  will  of  course  be  treated  as  well 
as  other  people.  Rank  or  riches  will  matter  not ;  nay, 
while,  at  all  evenu,  he  was  absolutely  nothing  in  this  infi- 
nite throng  of  the  teeming  city,  it  cannot  be  doubted  be 
ia  now  destined  to  be    a  consideration,  at  the  least. 

But  the  theme  is  as  loathsome  as  a  metropolitan 
church-yard  itself.  It  "  offends  me  to  the  soul."  Air ! — 
air ! — ^let  me  breathe  in  green  fields  again.  Let  me  dwell 
upon  flowers,  dews,  and  brown  towers  and  yew-trees 
gnarled.  The  poorest  gravo-yard,  even,  in  Netp  England, 
with  all  its  rudeness,  were  a  luxury  compared  with  scenes 
Hke  these. 

And  yet,  this  glance  at  tliem  is  not,  I  trust,  without  its 
use.  It  may  help  us  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and 
attractions  of  the  new  class  of  burial-places  which  are 
becoming  fiuhionable  among  us,  and  especially  of  the  es- 
tablishment at  Mount  Auburn,  which  was  the  earliest 
conspicuous  example,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  among 
them. 

In  one  circumstance  alone  is  there  a  charm  wanting — 
if  indeed,  one  happens  to  think  of  what  he  need  not— in 
that  most  lovely  spot,  the  union  us  it  is  of  all  that  both 
country  and  city,  as  such,  can  do  for  a  place  of  burial. 
Nor  is  this  from  any  fault  of  its  founders.  I  refer  to  a 
fiu;t  necessarily  connected  with  its  recency  of  origin,  and 
with  the  youthfulness  of  the  community  and  country  it  be- 
longs to ;— the  very  circumstances,  indeed,  which  contri- 
bute in  other  respects,  to  furnish  its  extraordinary  and  pe- 
culiar attractions.  It  is  so  young  that  it  has,  it  can  have, 
no  history.  As  regards  its  population— so  to  speak — 
it  has  as  yet  little  chareuter. 

This  trait,  which,  after  all,  must  often  be  purchased  at 
far  too  dear  a  cost,  is  the  only  moral  point  of  superiority 
which,  as  of  course,  the  grave-yards  of  an  old  country,  can 
assert  over  those  of  a  new  region  like  ours.  It  is  the  same 
which  ^ere  the  ci^  itself,  with  all  the  horrors  we  have 
ascribed  to  it,  justly  claims  over  the  country.  To  some 
extent  there  is  more  classical  interest  in  the  former.  In 
London  itself,  for  example,  what  myriads  of  men  and 
women,  in  whom  the  whole  Saxon  race  at  least,  is  deeply 
concerned,  have  been  buried,  as  weU  as  bom,  from  age 
to  age.  How  or  where  the  remains  of  rich  personages 
were  merely  deposited  in  the  ground,  one  may  forget. 
Habit  reconciles  us  to  any  thing.  The  observer  sees  at 
length,  only  what  is  agreeable,  or  desirable  to  be  seen ; 
he  does  not  uselessly  dwell  upon  what  is  revolting,  or  on 
the  want  of  what  he  might  weU  desire  to  enjoy.  In  the 
crowded  cemeteries  of  the  metropolis,  he  gets  to  lose 
light  and  thought  at  length,  perhaps,  of  all  which  has  so 
much  disgusted  m«.  And  there  is  something  left;  there 
it  **  good  in  every  thing ;"  and  therCf  more  probably,  than 
any  where  else  on  earth,  is  concentrated  the  high  moral 
interest  which  all  mankind,  and  especially  the  sons  of  the 
Saxon  djmasty,  cannot  but  take  in  the  name  and  fame  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  distinguished  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  historical  and  classical  characters,  in  a  word, 
of  a  long,  long  line  of  intellect,  achievements,  renown, 
and  virtue— all  that  rouses,  delights,  inspires  us  to  behold 
or  know.  In  the  very  heart  of  Cheapside— ^tness  the 
"  Mercers'  Chapel"—- these  monuments  rise  up  around 
me.    There  wouldbe  no  end  to  a  Hst  of  the  localities  in 


London  where  the  resting-places  and  records  of  the  gianu 
of  other  days  may  be  seen  and  studied  in  mnltitades  not 
to  be  counted. 

"  Bunnell-Fields'  Yard"  is  among  those  I  have  chosen 
to  visit  a  second  time.  It  is  less  artificial,  crowded  and 
hollow-looking  than  most  of  them ;  being  a  vast,  open 
level  space,  never  yet  occupied  by  habitations  of  the 
living,  or  by  successive  generations  of  the  dead,  pre-ten- 
anting  the  same  sites— «o  to  speak— ^rom  immemorial 
periods ;  name  heaped  on  name,  and  race  on  race,  for 
evermore.  It  has  long  been  the  favorite  burial-place  of 
the  Dissenters ;  and  I  fancy  something  of  their  republir 
canism,  their  original  independence,  and  their  **  voluntaiy 
principle,"  may  he  seen  found  on  the  spot.  Their  great 
names  abound  in  it.  The  tomb  of  WatU  is  among  them, 
with  many  of  his  eminent  cotemporaries.  It  is  enough, 
however,  to  mention  John  Bunyan,  for  here  lies  all  that 
is  left  of  the  poor  tinker  himself;  he  was  a  preacher  for 
some  years,  in  town. 

And  so  it  is  wherever,  in  my  rambles,  I  come  upon  a 
grave-yard  in  Great  Britain.  England,  especially,  is  rich, 
infinitely  beyond  comparison  with  any  country,  which  ever 
existed,  in  the  multitude  and  interest  of  spots  of  her  soil, 
made  sacred,  to  herself  at  least,  and  to  ««,  by  the  biitb, 
burial,  deeds,  by  more  or  les8,ina  word,  of  the  history  of 
characters,  that  belong  to  the  admiration  and  afiection  of 
their  whole  race,  and  the  sound  or  sight  of  some  of  whose 
mere  names  is  sufficient  to  send  one's  blood  leaping 
through  the  veins  with  a  spirit  kindred  almost  to  their 
own. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  tmderstood  that  the  cities  monopolize 
these  treasures.  It  is  not  as  in  France,  and  odier  coon- 
tries  ;— a  kingdom  all  city,  or  cities ; — all  Paris,  for  exam- 
ple—with vast  vitcitneiei  of  people^  only  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between.  That  is  no  description  of  our  ancestral 
land,  nor  ever  was.  Its  entire  system  is  pervaded  by 
one  blood ;  and  the  minutest  or  remotest  branch  of  its 
least  vein  has  not  less,  if  it  have  not  more,  than  its  due 
proportion  of  the  whole.  Small  it  is,  at  the  same  time ; 
— ancient  to  a  degree  that  conunands  our  admiring  awe 
when  we  think  of  it ;  and  during  all  these  long,  eventful, 
excited  ages,  filled  with  a  population  of  such  a  stock,  and 
spirit— thank  Heaven ! — that  only  freedom  in  the  main, 
and  free  institutions,  with  all  their  teeming,  glorious  results, 
would  do  for  them,  let  other  nations  do  or  be  what  diey 
might.  Hence  enterprise,  intellect,  cultivation ;— hence 
heroic  struggles,  and  victories ;— hence  enthusiastic  e0brt 
and  achievement  in  every  department  where  man's  am- 
bition and  restless  energy,  thus  roused  and  trained,  could 
find  a  scope.  Behold,  then,  the  character  impressed  aa 
it  were  upon  the  soil  itself,  and  upon  the  whole  of  it. 
The  traveller  cannot  enter  the  humblest  hamlet,  that 
might  not  justly  boast  of  its  renown.  Think  of  the  old 
church-yards,  then.  What  stores  of  familiar  yet  reverend 
and  imposing  names  rise  up  before  me  as  I  wind  my 
way,  breathless,  along  the  leaning  files  of  the  stained 
marbles  of  gone-by  centuries,  all  unpretending,  crumbling, 
gnus-grown,  as  they  are.  The  reader  may  think  now  of 
the  resting  place  of  Shakspeare,  on  Avon's  bank ;  but  let 
him  not  forget  the  whole  of  that  magnificent  host  of 
j  matchless  worthies,  whose  dust  lies  somewhere,  every 
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where,  in  the  midit  of  Englaad'tf  own.  Let  him  dream 
hiraaelf  into  Wettminstsr  Abbey,  or  St.  Paul's  Chmvb, 
or  way  of  the  hundred  great.national  templet  of  the  same 
description.  Let  him  follow  me,  far  more,  in  my  some- 
times aimless  wanderings  by  village  way-sides,  gathering 
what  I  may.  la  a  green  lonely  church-yard  in  Kent, 
skirted  with  ancient  trees,  let  him  stumble  over  the  bones 
that  once  belonged  to  Locke,  and  ponder  the  inscription 
written  for  the  rude  old  grave-stone  by  himself.  Let  him 
see  where  Gray  reposes  at  Stoke,  on  a  velvet-covered 
hillock,  which,  over  a  wide  level  country,  commands 
a  sweet  view  of  the  Winsor,  in  all  its  pride,  and  the 
Eton  in  all  its  beauty,  which  be  so  splendidly  commem- 
orated. The  flowers  and  dews  be  sure,  adorn  that  little 
heap,  and  the  evening  of  every  season  visits  it  with  many 
a  soft  air  of  rural  melody,  and  floral  balm  and  bloom, 
and  hues,  rich  hues  borrowed  of  the  sun-set  in  heaven ! 

Need  I  continue  the  catalogue  f  The  traveller  will 
find  it  easy  to  continue  it  for  himself.  Every  village  he 
enters  will  add  to  its  numbers.  Far  and  wide,  the  grave- 
yards of  England  tl^l  with  the  fame  of  the  souls  of  old, 
whose  mortal  dust  and  mcmuments  alone  remain  to  point 
out  **  where  their  lives  went  by,"  but  whose  spirits  have 
gone  out  over  land  and  sea,  seeds  of  immortal  virtue  and 
glory — ^making  ''a  memory  among  the  mountains,"— 
»— ^''^"g  the  world  "  how  to  live !" 

I  do  not  disparage,  then,  the  great  interest  accruing  to 
the  sacred  spots  I  write  of,  from  this  latter  source— so 
pecuUarly  English — so  entirely  strange  to  ««,  as  it  is. 
The  want  of  it  in  America,  on  the  contrary,  enhances  the 
interest  of  it  there  a  hundred-fold:  and  vastly  more,  I 
need  not  say,  for  us,  than  for  other  peof4e.  Still,  thu  is 
not  the  chief  charm  to  me  of  their  grave-yards.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  principal.  These  I  have  partially  referred  to 
before ;  and  they  almost  imply  the  absence  of  this  clas- 
sical attraction.  One  does  not  go  into  grave-yards  after 
all,  to  find  fame.  My  speculations,  my  sympathies,  are 
disturbed  when  it  starts  up  before  me.  There  is  too  often 
some  ostentation  about  it ;  at  all  events  there  is  a  eenea' 
Hon  excited,  of  some  kind-— of  a  kind  inimical,  almost 
inevitably,  to  the  tenor  of  thought  which  one  would  wish 
the  scenes  of  a  grave-yard  to  produce.  On  the  whole, 
reviewing  my  recollections  of  the  various  classes  of  burial- 
places  which  have  (alien  under  my  observation,  whether 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  I  find  it  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  make  up— as  old  Captain  Smith  expresses  it— 
"  my  conchisions."  The  extremes,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  them  and  us,  are  both  to  be  avoid- 
ed; too  much  ostentation  cm  one  hand,  too  rude  a  neglect, 
or  no  appearance  of  it,  on  the  other.  This  applies  to  the 
burial-places  of  tlie  people  at  large.  As  to  the  cemete- 
ries, which  are  mostly  in  and  about  cities,  but  are  now 
getting  to  be,  even  among  ourselves,  a  &vorite  establish- 
ment, nearly  the  same  observation  may  be  made.  Com- 
plete neatness,  and  propriety,  and  convenience,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  are  what  we  want  in  them  ;•— no  more. 
This  is  the  happy  medium  between  grandeur  and  baiba- 
rism  in  the  case  of  the  dead.  And  as  to  the  name  and 
fame  of  those  who  shall  be  buried  in  these  places  firom 
time  to  time,  no  objections  can  be  felt  to  any  thing 
of  this  sort   which  may  occur,  so  to  speak,  in  the 


course  of  nature.  If  great  and  good  men  live  among  us, 
and  die  among  us,  let  their  bones  lie  with  their  fellows 
as  they  fidl ;  and  if  their  admirers,  or  the  public,  choose 
to  erect  a  modest  monument  to  their  talents  and  virtues, 
it  can  do  no  harm ;  it  will  probably  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Thus  speak  the  marbles  of  Spunheim,  and  Bow- 
ditch,  and  Adams,  and  many  more  ftom  Auburn's  soil; 
thus  Carroll's  and  Godman's  at  Laurel  Hill ;  and  he  who 
wanders  about  among  the  stones  of  the  old  Episcopal 
yard  in  Philadelphia,  will  find  himself  roused  by  the 
monumenu,  which  tell  where  all  that  is  left  on  earth  of 
the  venerable  White,  and  the  wise  Franklin,  lie  in  the 
dust  of  the  land  they  served  so  fiuthfiilly,  and  loved  so 
well.  All  this  is  and  will  be  as  it  should  be.  A  classical 
and  historical  character  and  interest  will  grow  up  in  these 
spots,  and  gather  about  them,  as  it  were,  like  the  mosses 
and  vines  that  belong  to  the  soil.  There  will  be  no  osteur 
ration  in  it;  nothing  to  ofiend  the  gemus  loci;  no  Pere 
la  Chaise  fantastic  exhibitions  or  jostlings,  and  vulgar 
crowd.  External  nature,  always  soothing  to  meditative 
minds,  will  be  mode  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  poor 
human  nature  itself,  if  we  cannot  make  it  more  than 
human  with  all  our  trappings,  may  find  at  least  a  resting- 
place  and  a  refuge  from  life's  weariness  and  man's  pur^ 
suit.  "Implora  Pace"  was  the  touching  inscription 
Lord  Byron  found  on  the  tomb  of  a  Princess  at  Bologna. 
It  moved  him,  as  well  it  might,  and  he  uttered  the  wish 
to  his  companion  that  such,  and  no  more,  should  be  writ- 
ten upon  his  own  monument.  We  can  fancy  the  thoughts 
that  ran  through  his  melancholy  mind  at  the  sight,  and 
especially  when  he  compared,  with  this  simple  appeal,  the 
proud  mausoleums,  and  pompous  inscriptions,  which 
probably  surrounded  him,  at  the  moment,  on  every  side : 

Give  room,  give  room  unto  the  dead ! 

No  other  place  have  they, 
Wherein  to  lean  the  aching  head. 

Or  the  cold  bones  to  lay  ^— 
Ah !  leave  me  but  a  pUgrim's  room. 
In  the  broad  temple  of  the  tomb. 

The  wild  deer  hath  his  resting^lace, 

The  blind  mole  hath  his  home. 
And  all  the  weary  wings,  the  sea 

And  the  wide  skies  that  roam, 
A  dwelling  in  the  sunbeams  have. 
Above  the  ground ;  beneath,  a  grave. 

Give  room,  give  room !  for  I  have  been 

Life's  wilderness  all  o'er. 
Praying  for  that  sweet  eve  to  fall. 

When  brain  and  heart  no  more 
Might  pant,  as  flying  fawns,  for  rest. 
Within  the  green  earth's  sheltering  breast. 

For  rest !  for  rest!  I  would  not  see 

The  son,  nor  breathe  the  air; 
Vision  nor  voice  should  come  to  me. 

Of  joy  or  sorrow  there  ;— 
No,  nothing— nothing  but  the  deep 
And  dreamless  spell  of  solemn  sleep. 
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For  rest !  for  reft !  I  bave  grown  Mt 

Amid  the  brief  years'  flow ; 
My  limbs  are  like  the  wintry  branch— 

My  locks,  the  wintry  snow. 
Leave,  leave  me  but  a  place  to  lay 
The  tired  and  tremoloos  frame  away. 

For  rest !  for  rest !  I  have  been  yoong 
And  dreamed  of  hope  and  love, 

Till  earth  was  like  an  Eden  here, 
Fairer  than  heaven  above ; 

And  wealth,  and  fame,  and  friends— K>h,  God ! 

They  lie  below  the  vernal  sod ! 

Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  weep  for  these. 

Who  have  their  holy  peace— 
Beneath  the  flowers  and  dews,  in  dim 

And  verdant  quietness— 
From  toil,  and  want,  and  scorn,  and  sin, 
And  madness,  and  the  myriad  din. 

No!  take  me  to  your  side,  ye  loved. 

Ye  lost,  yet  once  again — 
To  bear  no  more  what  I  have  borne. 

Nor  be  as  I  have  been. 
For  rest !  for  rest !  oh  give  me  room. 
And  give  me  rest,  within  the  tomb. 


Orifiaal. 
TO    ZOE. 


Ere  I  was  free  to  string  for  thee, 
And  sweep  my  solitary  lyre,— 
I  had  no  living  theme,  to  fire 
My  soul  to  minstrelsy. 
But  all  the  hope,  that  bade  me  cope 
With  tyrant  fate  through  other  yean, 
Would  come  like  sunshine  on  my  tears. 
And  lift  the  telescope. 
Through  which  a  form,  pure,  bright  and  warm. 
Shone,  while  the  winds  around  me  beat, — 
A  form,  a  countenance  most  sweet. 
Which  calmed  awhile  the  storm. 

It  seemed  to  me  of  a  degree 
Above  the  clay-made  shapes  that  stalked 
Through  earth's  pathways  where  I  walked — 
Some  bright  divinity— 
Or  some  (reed  soul  from  the  control 
Of  these  incumbrances  of  ours. 
Which  hang  upon  our  spirit's  powers, 
And  stay  us  from  our  goal : — 
And  to  those  themes  my  love's  young  dreams 
Were  wedded  in  my  earliest  song, 
And  hope  attended  to  prolong 
Their  fervor,  by  her  beams. 

My  songs  were  given  "  to  One  in  Heaven," 
As  though  some  love  of  human  birth 
Had  been  translated  from  the  earth. 
And  left  my  heart-atrings  riven:— 

And  opwaitl  bent,  my  toog  wu  spent 


In  offerings  to  unreal  faiths- 
While  to  the  stars,  I  gave  my  breath 

And  my  devotion  vent. 
But  on  my  sight,  when  broke  the  light 
Of  thy  sweet  star— to  one  in  heaven^ 
No  longer  where  my  wild  songs  given. 

For  they  were  thine  by  right. 

Now,  in  the  hour  of  beauty's  power, 
The  image  of  ideal  love, 
Which  drew  my  holiest  thoughts  above. 
My  Fancy's  earliest  dower- 
Seems  like  a  dream~-a  faded  gleam-* 
Like  a  lone  vision  of  the  night, 
That  is  forgotten,  when  the  light 
Throws  in  its  morning  beam ; 
But  on  thy  brow  I  see  it  now, — 
A  living  copy  of  that  form. 
And  to  the  real — bright  and 
My  soul  has  learned  to  bow. 
Bt{jffalo, 


R.    O. 


Off  ginal. 
POWER   OF    THE    ALMIGHTY. 

BT  LTDIA  H.  SIGOURNKT. 

God  of  the  chainless  winds,  that  wildly  wreck 
The  moaning  forest,  and  the  ancient  oak 
Rend  tike  a  sapling  spray,  or  sweep  the  sand 
O'er  the  lost  caravan— that  trod,  with  pride 
Of  tinkling  bells,  and  camel's  arching  necks, 
The  burning  desert-*a  dense  host  at  mom ; 
At  eve,  a  bubble  on  the  trackless  waste. 
God  of  the  winds !  cans*t  thou  not  rule  the  heart, 
And  gather  back  its  passions,  when  thou  wilt. 
Bidding  them,  **  peace,  beaiiU" 

God  of  the  waves, 
That  toes  and  mock  the  mightiest  argosy, 
As  the  gay  lephyr  frets  the  thistle-down. 
Until  the  sternest  leader's  heart  doth  melt 
Because  of  trouble,  thou  who  call'st  them  back 
From  their  rough  challenge  to  the  muffled  sky. 
And  bidd'st  them  harmless  kiss  an  infant's  feet. 
That  seeketh  silver  shells,  can'st  thou  not  curb 
The  tumult  of  the  nations— the  hot  wrath 
Of  warring  kings— who  like  the  babe  must  die. 
Vaunting  this  day  in  armor,  and  the  next, 
Unshrooded,  slumbering  on  the  batde  field  ? 
God  of  the  unfathom'd,  unresisted  deep. 
We  trust  in  Thee,  and  know  in  whom  we  trust.— 
God  of  the  solemn  stars,  that  tread  so  true 
The  path  by  Thee  appointed,  every  one 
From  the  slight  asteroid,  to  the  far  orb 
That  lists  the  watch-word,  or  the  music-march 
Of  neighboring  planets  round  their  monarch  suns 
Circling  in  glorious  order,  lead  our  souls, 
From  system  unto  system,  up  to  Thee ; 
That  when  unbodied,  from  this  lower  world 
Trembling  they  launch,  they  may  not  lose  the  clue 
That  guides  ftt>m  sun  to  sun,  thro'  boundless  space. 
The  strax^r-atom,  to  a  home  with  Thee. 
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SIR  EDWARD  AND  LADY  BULWER, 

BT  HKNRT  T.   BARRINCTOIT. 

Bt  the  ducussion  of  no  subject  of  earrent  interest  haye 
we  been  more  surprised  for  a  considerable  lengdi  of  time, 
than  by  the  tone  of  the  press  in  relation  to  the  late  work 
by  Lady  Bulwer,  and  the  domestic  distuxbanoes  which 
were  productive  of  its  composition  and  publication.  Wc 
have  been  pained  also,  for  it  has  seemed  to  us,  that,  in 
the  universal  and  total  condemnation  of  this  Itdy,  in 
harsh,  and  often  abusive  terms,  and  in  die  unreserved 
exculpation  of  her  husband,  often  on  grounds  palpably 
condemnatory  of  his  vhrtue  as  a  man,  and  liU  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  we  could  note  the  working  of  that  cringing 
serviKty-— that  man-worship,  which  is  lamentably  in 
vogue  among  u»— and  which  is  but  one  ^lase  of  action 
of  widefy-extended  views,  at  war  with  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  purity  of  republicanism.  We  may  be  per^ 
mittod  to  be  somewhat  discursive  upon  this  point. 

There  is  many  an  honest  and  patriotic  mind  in  thts 
lair  land  of  freedom,  which  sincerely  suspects  man's 
capacity  for  sel^govemment;  his  fitness  to  receive  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  and  liberties  of  unshackled  Freedom. 
And  thb  suspicion  has  been  created  and  nurtured  by  no 
unjustifiable  preferences  and  prejudices— by  no  selMis- 
tnst  of  virtue  and  abiHty,  trunferred  to  the  mass  around 
—but  by  calm  and  mournful  obsenration  of  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  favored  of  the  worid,  to  their  inestimable 
possessioos — by  their  forgetfulness  of  die  solemn  respon- 
■ibleness  imposed  on  them— by  dieir  crimina]  applica- 
tion of  the  uses  of  Liberty  to  the  abuses  of  licentiousness 
— 4iy  the  outbursting,  in  every  quarter,  and  in  every  varie- 
ty of  shape,  of  that  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  servility 
on  the  other,  which  first  started  thrones,  and  dtles,  and 
aristocracy  into  existence,  and  has  thus  far  maintained 
them  thenrin.  The  unbounded  veneradon  entertained  by 
our  countrymen  for  honors  of  whatever  descripdon, 
valuable  or  meretricious-^their  eager  aping  of  the  frivo- 
kms  disdncdons  of  the  old  monarchical  world — and  the 
incontistency  they  exhibit,  in  thus  adopting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  very  customs  which  are  most  adverse  to 
lepoblicanism  in  the  abstract,  to  the  spirit  of  our  national 
coosdtudon,  and  to  all  of  which  Americans  boast,  and 
arrogate  to  themselves,  as  possessions  ei\joycd  by  them 
alone  of  aU  the  worid— tender  them  the  just  target  for 
ridicule  and  oondemnadon;  and  certainly  afford  jusdfia- 
bie  grounds  for  the  suspicion,  that  if  the  tawdry  and 
giitteriag  trsfipingB  of  crowns  and  monarchies—- the 
empty  shadow-^  thus  agreeable,  the  substance  would 
not  be  an  onerous  burden.  When  investigating  the  foi- 
bles of  private  life,  we  find  the  rich— rich  in  fact  or  in 
seeming^-driven  abroad  by  liveried  servants,  and  su- 
premely jealous  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  that 
most  empty  of  all  aristocracies— the  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
Passing  to  pobKc  ground,  while  the  admimatiatorB  of 
gowrament,  to  the  highest  official  in  the  Union,  are,  by 
legislative  enactment,  addressed  by  no  dtles  of  honor, 
iIm  people,  fiuling  to  appredaie  the  severe  republican 
simplicity  of  this  decree,  by  common  consent,  fopp^  the 
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deficiency  it  creates ;  and  it  has  become  indecorous  to 
employ  the  names  of  public  servants  of  certain  grades  of 
elevadon,  without  the  affixion  of  an  **  Hooomble ;"  while 
many  of  our  State  Governments  hwve  passed  the  Rubi- 
oon  of  And  Republicanism,  or  suffered  in  the  outset  the 
leaven  of  old  monarchical  prejudices  to  modify  new^ 
bom  liberty,  by  enacdng  that  their  chief  magistratesi 
through  all  dme,  should  be  "  Excellent.*' 

This  same  spirit— which  we  have  enlarged  upon,  diat 
we  might  warn  against,  and  deprecate  it — ^has  produced, 
^ve  fear,  a  partial  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  disap 
greement  between  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  and  his  wtfb» 
The  lofby  genius  of  the  husband  has  elevated  him  to  a 
proud  niche  in  Fame's  envied  temple— the  gloomy  pii>> 
fidls  of  his  errors  have  been  illuminated  by  its  dazzling 
splendor,  as  the  radiance  of  the  sun  oblitemtes  to  the 
sight  the  spots  on  his  face,  until  the  mental  eye,  gazing 
in  wondering  and  delighted  admiradon  on  its  enchanting 
brilliancy,  forgets  to  pierce  die  delusive  veil,  and  note 
the  yawning  danger  spread  beneath.  Mental  superiority 
elevates  man  to  something  lofder  than  humanity.  Di- 
vested of  frailty,  and  enrobed  in  the  vesture  of  his  own 
brightness,  he  sits,  to  the  view  of  his  adorers,  endironed 
between  earth  and  heaven,  more  kindred  to  angelic 
natures  than  to  perishing  mortality ;  and  when  any  thing 
is  revealed  to  derogate  from  his  loftiness,  and  drag  him 
finom  his  throne,  the  mind  reooik  at  the  abhorrent  ev^ 
dence,  that  earthliness,  in  foul  coqjuaction,  defiles  his 
soaring  etheriality.  Thus,  the  &me  of  Bulwer  has  beea 
his  shield  against  merited  condemnadon  for  shortcomings 
in  virtue,  and  has  prompted  Ins  admiren  to  do  injustice 
to  an  injured  woman.  We  do  not  intend  to  exculpate 
Lady  Bulwer  from  rebuke,  and  thus  convict  ourselves  of 
the  same  error  we  are  attributing  to  odiers— that  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice ;  for  it  rarely  happens  that,  in  matri- 
monial tempests,  both  pardes  do  not  contribute  to  their 
united  suffering;  but  we  hope,  that  in  attacking  the 
champions  of  Sir  Edward,  who  grant  no  quarter,  on 
their  own  ground,  and  with  their  own  weapons,  we  may, 
at  least,  dispute  the  field. 

The  marriage  which  has  so  evidently  occasioned  the 
extreme  of  misery,  and  set  a  curious  world  agape,  in 
wonder  that  he,  who,  by  die  beaming  creadons  of  fancy, 
has  held  them  in  thrall,  has  awaked  the  supine  to  enjoy> 
ment,  and  wiled  many  a  heart,  corroded  by  care,  or 
bowed  by  anguish,  from  dejecdon  and  despair,  should  be 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  Fame's  surrounding  gloiy,  a  very 
wretch,  firom  the  lack  of  sweet  content — that  he,  who  can 
depict  so  faithfully  the  madness  and  frenzy  of  passion, 
should  prove  to  be  passion's  very  slave— that  he,  who,  by 
his  bright  pictnrings  of  the  graces  and  charms  of  woman- 
hood, has  taught  mankind  to  love  and  honor  woman  more, 
should,  in  his  pncdcal  lessons,  degrade  and  vilify  her,— 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  injudicious  transacdons, 
very  common  with  diose  who  revel  in  the  delights  of  a 
richly-stored  iraaginadon,  with  which  passion  has  all, 
and  judgment,  Utde  to  do.  Bulwer  was  young,  and 
ignorant  of  himself;  he  knew  not  of  the  splendor  of  the 
Future — ^he  felt  not  then,  the  andcipated  triumphs  of  a 
mind  soon  to  tower  above  the  level  of  attainment— be 
listened  not  then  to  theToice  of  an  Ambid6n,  to  beeone, 
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when  it  had  onoe  heen  stirred  within  him,  the  polestar 
of  action ;  and  in  the  impetuotity  of  youth,  he  cast  a 
filial  die.  But  wherefore  is  he  excused  from  enduring,  in 
manly  forbearance  and  resolution,  the  consequences  of 
his  own  free  act  1  Shall  we  dismiss  him  from  the  bar 
uncondemned,  untried  even,  upon  the  weak  eridenoe  in 
his  &vor,  seriously  presented,  that  he  has ''  become  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  she  the  fattest  of  women  1"  Let 
us  be  indignant  rather-— would,  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature,  such  a  feeling  had  been  more  generally  excited — 
that  so  degrading  an  apology  should  be  offered.  He 
married  beneath  his  rank — was  not  the  error  wholly  with 
him,  that  he  should  have  stooped  to  degrade  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  England's  aristocracy  T  Who  shall  blame  her 
that  she  aspired  7  Who  would  have  been  thoughtful  of 
the  disastrous  consequences— exposed  to  a  similar  temp- 
tation f  And  when  he  became  Faroe's  favorite,  he  had 
still  less  excuse  to  frown  upon  the  lowliness  of  his  part- 
ner; for  surely  the  mantle  of  his  renown  was  broad 
enough  to  envelope  and  elevate  both.  The  latter  clause 
of  the  evidence  we  are  sifting,  bears  too  visibly  upon 
itself  the  evidence  of  its  worthlessness,  to  merit  atten- 
tion. 

The  next  special  apology  for  him,  was  disseminated, 
we  believe,  by  an  editor  in  Washington  ;  and  professes 
to  communicate  the  first  decisive  outbreak  between  the 
baronet  and  his  wife.  Bulwer  was  to  make  his  debut 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  when  he  rose,  agitation 
prevented  him  from  proceeding,  and  the  attempt  result- 
ed in  a  lamentable  failure.  When  he  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  he  was  greeted  by  his  mortilied  wife  with  a 
aarcastio  address  to  the  following  effect.  **  So— this  is 
Mr.  Bulwer,  the  author  of  Pelham,  and  the  Disowned — 
the  man  who  was  to  redeem  England!  Poor  fool! 
Scared  by  the  glare  of  a  lamp !"  In  an  excess  of  rage, 
he  f truck  her  in  the  face .'  The  promulgator  of  the 
anecdote  assumes  that  the  manner  of  his  reception,  justi- 
fied the  enormity  of  the  deed.  Who  that  possesses  a 
sparic  of  the  ideal,  will  coincide  with  him  7  The  law 
pronounces,  that  no  possible  sevcriQr  of  language  is 
justification  for  violence  between  man  and  man ;  what 
shall  excuse  so  gross  an  outrage,  when  its  object  is  a 
woman— a  wife  !  And  what — still  farther  to  enhance 
the  degradation  of  Bulwer's  conduct — do  we  deduce 
finom  his  wife's  address  to  him  7  Plainly  and  directly, 
that  he  had  communicated  to  her  by  his  proud  and  brag^ 
gart  vaunting,  the  fire  of  his  own  eager  ambition— that 
his  overpowering  confidence  had  led  her  to  look,  witli 
undonbting  anticipation,  upon  the  gloiy  of  his  triumphing 
— that  be  had  idly  boasted  of  the  lofty  stand  he  was  about 
to  assume  as  a  leader  of  his  political  party— «y,  that 
England  was  to  be  regenerated  by  the  resistless  power 
of  his  eloquence !  She  believed  him — she  trusted  him — 
she  lefi  her  home  for  the  glitter  of  a  ball-room,  when  he 
departed  for  the  scene  of  his  prowess,  exulting  oven  then ; 
—and  there,  when  a  thousand  eyes  were  upon  her — 
there,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  when  her  mind 
in  its  joyful  fencies,  seemed  to  hear  the  shouts  of  approv- 
ing listeners,  at  some  unequalled  climax— or  noted  the 
pervading  and  death-like  stillness — ^when  not  even  a 
poUe  teemed  to  dare  to  beat,  lest  the  charm  should  be 


dispelled^^t  some  fervent  and  enthusiastic  appeal- 
came  the  news  like  an  ioe-holt  to  her  heart,  that  he  had 
miserably  failed ! — that  he  was  an  object  of  commiaerep 
tion  and  pity  to  his  friends,  of  ridicule  and  laughter  to  his 
foes.  She  then  fled  like  a  guilty  criminal  to  her  honne, 
and  when  she  met  the  conquered  braggart,  she  conveyed 
a  reproof  in  her  words,  that  should  have  stung  him, 
indeed,  to  the  heart — but  with  shame,  not  ongei^— yet  he 
chivalrously  struck  her  in  the  face ! 

We  can  allow  to  Lady  Bulwer,  indeed,  but  little  credit 
for  intensi^  of  affection  for  her  husband,  in  that  she  oould 
suffer  mortification  so  to  rage  within  her,  as  to  supersede 
those  impulses  of  sympathy  and  coodoleBce  in  misfoT' 
tune,  which  true  and  deep  affection  ever  gives  biith  to; 
but  it  appears  to  be  equally  true,  that  he  was  answereble, 
to  a  degree,  for  this  firame  of  her  mind,  for  having  inspired 
her  with  the  aspirations,  whose  overthrow  induced  it; 
and  that  the  guilt  of  his  treatment  admits  of  no 
tioa, 

A  third,  truly  laughable  assertion,  is  made  in 
favor,  that  he  has  been  subject  to  very  ill  treatment  from 
his  wife— that  she  was  accustomed  to  visit  all  his  delin- 
quencies upon  his  person,  by  force  and  arms,  to  his  great 
bodily  harm.  Fancy  the  author  of  Pelham  and  the 
Disowned,  vaulting  over  sofas,  ottomans,  and  chairs,  with 
a — woman  t  at  his  heels,  vigorously  plying  a  broom-stick, 
or,  perchance,  the  instruments  of  warfare  nature  has 
bestowed,  upon  his  retreating  form;  he,  in  the  meantime, 
pale  with  terror,  beseeching  for  merey  in  his  r^id  flight. 
Poor,  iivjured  innocent!  How  deep  is  our  sympathy  for 
suffering  and  oppression  so  intense ! 

In  seriously  commenting  upon  a  portion  of  these 
anecdotes  in  relation  to  their  quarrel,  let  it  not  be  con- 
sidered that  we  repose  unwavering  credence  in  them. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  that,  at  theirs!  disagreement, 
a  man  ahoukl  inflict  personal  violence  upon  his  wife. 
There  must  have  been  an  incompatibiU^  of  character 
tending  to  sever  the  bonds  of  affection  at  an  early  period 
of  their  connection,  and  rendering  the  marriage-tie  a 
curse  to  both. 

Finally,  Bulwer  has  affixed  the  seal  to  his  own  culpa- 
bility, by  associating  publicly  with  a  mistress,  and  per- 
mitting her  to  assume  his  name,  while  his  marriage  oath 
remains  yet  unrescinded.  He  has  testified  to  his  own 
moral  destitution— he  has  proved  his  dtsregaid  for  the 
advancement  of  virtue,  by  contemning  her  decrees;  his 
unfitness  to  be  a  legislator,  by  his  audacioas  infringement 
of  the  laws,  and  the  vital  requirements  of  society ;  and 
ho  has  offered  to  hu  wife  the  keenest  insult  a  wife  can 
suffer!  Let  it  not  be  alleged  that  she  has  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  woman's  modesty  and  reaerve,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  her  woric.  She  has  been  made  desperate  by 
injuiy^-her  tale  itself  portrays  a  scathed  and  blighted 
heart,  in  which  desperation  rules  triumphant. 


Tbouob  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in 
general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end. 
The  minor  longs  to  be  of  age;  then  to  he  a  man  of  busi- 
ness; then  to  make  up  an  estate;  then  to  airive  athooon; 
then  to  Tt\3X9,'— Spectator. 


«• 
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DEAR  ONB8  FAR  AWAY. TO  A  BRIDE. 
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Orif  iaal. 
"DEAR   ONES   FAR   AWAY!" 

BT  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

OrmuMB  when  o'ertfaefle  lofty  walls,  tbe  Twilight's  veil 

is  tbfowiiy 
Withiii  my  solituy  room,  I  sit  and  rnnse  alone ; 
Andy  as  the  curtains  of  the  West  close  round  the  dying 

day, 
The  Fast,  the  lovely  Past  returns  with  dear  ones  far 

away! 

Ob,  then  bow  sadly  in  my  heart,  its  olden  memories 

throng! — 
Tbe  many,  unalloyed  delights,  to  childhood  that  belong. 
Before  the  blossom  and  the  rose  of  life  has  felt  decay — 
When  I  was  folded  in  the  arms  o£  dear  ones  far  away. 

I  bear  my  lather's  greeting  mild,  my.  mother's  gentle 

call, 
My  brothers  and  my  sisters  twain — they're  present  with 

me,  all! 
And  some  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  oc^ui's  dashing 

»P«yf 
Yet   onto  roe  their  spirits  come,  with  dear   ones  far 

away. 

I  see  the  old,  familiar  scenes ;  the  cheerful  hours  we 

knew, 
Within  the  mirror  of  die  mind  successive  rise  to  view ; 
And  thou^,  like  unsubstantial  dreams,  I  cannot  bid 

them  stay 
Such  passing  pictures  hold  the  shapes  of  dear  ones  far 

away. 

While  thus  I  muse  on  distant  friends,  and  look  through 

vanished  years. 
My  eyes,  as  in  my  childish  days,  are  filled  with  pleasant 


For  Earth  was  bright  befon  me  then,  and  life  was  in  its 

May, 
When  they  were  mine  in  very  truth— those  dear  ones  far 

away! 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven  for  that  high  power  that  Time 

cannot  destroy — 
A  power  that  fills  tbe  saddened  heart  with  images  of 

Since  into  clear  and  brilliant  light,  Imagination's  ray 
Can  throw  the  well-remembered  forms  of  dear  ones  far 
away! 
July,  1839. 


Ir  one  train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  regards  the  phenomena  of  nature 
with  a  constant  reference  to  a  Supreme,  intelligent 
Author.  To  have  made  this  the  ruling,  the  habitual 
s«Btiraent  of  our  minds,  is  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
every  thing  that  is  religious.  The  world,  from  thence- 
fcMth,  becomes  a  temple,  and  lifis  itself  one  continued  act 
of  adoration. 


Original. 
TO    A    BRIDE. 

BT  MRS.  X.  D.   HABRINOTON. 

At,  wreathe  the  rose,  the  pale,  pure  rose 

Above  her  maiden  brow ; 
Fit  emblem  of  the  virgin  Love, 

That  warms  her  bosom  now ; 
And  thus,  as  bright  amid  the  shade 
Of  the  rich  tresses'  raven  braid, 

Those  spotless  petals  rise,—- 
In  lovely  contrast  with  the  light 

Of  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes    ■ 
So  bright,  dear  girl,  should  Sorrow  shed 

Shadows  along  thy  path. 
And  dim  awhile  the  cloudless  dream. 

Thy  youthfid  spirit  hath—- 
May  Love,  like  that  fair,  stainless  flower. 

Unsullied  in  tbe  darkening  hour. 
Still  shine  with  iu  celestial  ray, 

A  beacon*ligfat  above  thy  way. 


Orif  insl. 
SONG  OF  THE  FREE  COMPANIONS. 

Tbowl,  trowl  the  brown  bowl. 

Merrily  trowl  it,  ho ! 
For  the  nut-brown  ale  shall  never  fiul. 

However  the  seasons  go. 

Drink,  drink !  he  who'll  slink. 

When  circling  breakers  flow. 
That  knave,  I  swear,  will  never  dare, 

like  a  man,  to  meet  the  foe. 

Then  steep,  steep  your  souls  deep 

In  the  wassail  cup  to-night. 
For  the  next  day-spring,  shall  surely  bring, 

The  dry  and  sober  fight. 

Cka, — Trowl,  trowl  the  brown  howl, 
Merrily  trowl  it,  ho  / 
For  tke  nut-^rown  ale  tkaU  never  fail. 
However  ike  tetuone  go. 

Wine,  wine !  comrades,  mine, 

In  wine  the  pledge  must  be, 
When  drink  the  brave  to  a  soldier's  grave, 

Or  a  soldier's  victory ! 

Hence !  hence  with  all  offence. 

Though  foes  of  old  were  we. 
Our  future  life  shall  know  no  strife, 

Save  who  the  first  shall  be. 

Then  up !  up  with  each  cup, 

From  whatever  land  ye  be ; 
Whether  knights  of  the  lance,  from  merry  France, 

Or  old  England*s  archers  free. 

Cko."^  Wine,  wine  /  eomradee,  mine, 
In  wine  ike  pledge  must  be, 
When  drink  the  brave,  to  a  eoldUr^e  grave. 
Or  a  soldier's  victory.  H. 
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DOTS    AND    LINES. 


Orif  Intl. 
DOTS   AND    LINES.  — NO.    IV| 

OR,  BKKTCHSS  OF  SCINKS  AKD  IKCIDEHTS  XM  TBS  WEST. 
lY  TH«  AVTROK  OF  **  LATITf «,»  "  WOVtOttf  <*CArTAm  KTO,"  BTC 

Randolph  ii  sixty  mile*  abore  Memphis,  and  like 
that  place,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  Chickasaw  bluffs. 
There  are  four  of  these  bluffs  approsicfaiiig  the  river,  in 
an  extent  of  about  one  hundred  miles.  Memphis  is  on 
the  fourth  number  from  the  north,  and  Randolph  on  the 
second,  I  believe.  These  bluffs  are  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and,  Hke  those  at  Natches,  are  without  rock 
or  stone-«-the  earth  of  which  they  are  composed,  though 
often  diversified  with  beautifuUy-colored  strata,  being  of 
the  same  consistency  and  appearance  with  the  sediment 
which  the  Mississippi  depoeites.  This  deposite  I  have 
measured  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  and  found  it  equal 
to  one  twelfth  of  the  bulk  of  water.  When  the  sediment 
is  exposed  to  a  hot  son,  and  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  earth  I  have  taken  from  the  Natchez  bluff, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  river.  A  piece 
of  this  earth,  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  clear  rain  water, 
will  give  it  the  appearance  of,  and  in  •feet,  make  it  Mis- 
sissippi River  water.  Randolph  is  a  small,  straggling 
place,  with  some  business.  It  seems  to  be  growing,  for 
I  counted  the  roofs  of  some  newly-built  or  newly-shin- 
gled buildings.  It  is  situated  on  broken  ground,  and  iu 
dwellings  are  scattered  hero  and  there  on  the  veige  of 
ravines,  and  the  sides  of  cliffs,  as  if  thrown  there  by  a 
flood.  Several  wooden  stores  on  the  front  street,  make 
a  respectable  appearance,  and  constitute  the  only  com- 
pact part  of  the  village.  Here,  a  quondam  steamboat, 
converted  into  a  store,  was  the  wharf,  levee,  pier,  and 
landing-place.  The  town,  built  thus  irregularly  upon  the 
unsightly  face  of  the  red,  earthy  hills,  wears  an  aspect  of 
desolation.  I  passed  it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  as  it  was 
not  church-time,  if  churohrtime  be  much  regarded 
there,  the  citizens,  in  their  holiday  suits,  thronged  on 
board,  to  see  the  new  steamer,  and  boys  and  negroes 
to  buy  oranges  and  pine-apples,  which  the  bar-keepei 
and  steward  had  bought  in  New  Orleans,  on  their  own 
private  venture.  Several  dashy  young  bucks,  in  gold 
chains,  ruffled  shirts,  and  breast-pins,  their  hats  set 
knowingly  on  one  side,  have  just  entered  the  gentlemeos' 
cabin ;  but  not  satisfied  with  inspecting  this,  one  or  two 
of  them  must,  forsooth,  very  politely  take  a  peep  into 
the  ladies'  cabin,  where  the  sight  of  two  or  three  young 
ladies  has  set  one  or  two  of  them  veiy  violently  to  sneez- 
ing, as  I  am  told  Vermont  boys  are  affected  when  they 
happen  to  see  a  negro;  not  being  accustomed  to  them. 
Th^  then  marehed  on  to  the  after  guard,  and  by  their 
bold  stare,  winks,  whispering,  and  remarks,  fiurly  drove 
the  ladies  into  the  cabin.  The  absence  of  churches,  with- 
out which,  in  New  England,  there  can  be  no  village,  is 
a  striking  deficiency  in  the  river  towns.  From  Vicks- 
burg  to  this  place,  I  have  seen  nothing  that  looks  like  a 
place  of  worship.  There  may  be  meetings  held,  indeed, 
in  private  houses;  but  no  where  is  the  spire  visible, 
which  indicates  the  village  choreh;  not  even  at  Vuks- 
bnqg,  one  of  the  most  important  pkioos  on  the  river. 


There  are  not  ten  chureh^oven  or  spires,  in  the  whole 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  moat  of  them  in  Lonisiaaa  riae 
from  cathedrals  or  convents*  It  is  said  that  the  nodeoa 
of  a  New  England  village,  is  »  blacksmith's  shop,  « 
churoh,  and  a  school-house;  in  this  r^^ion  it  is  a  tavern, 
a  warehouse,  and  a  grooeiy.  Thereis  a  paperpaUished 
at  Randolph.  I  have  not  seen  a  number  of  it»  but  am 
informed  that  it  is  well  edited. 

The  citixens  have  now  gone  ashore,  dieir  moodis  iiUod 
with  praises  of  our  goigeous  suite  of  cabins;  the  little 
boys,  loafers,  and  negroes,  have  departed  with  their 
handkerchiefe  filled  with  oranges,  the  bell  has  toUed  its 
last  stroke,  the  steam  has  ceased  its  hissing,  and  the 
wheels,  moring  backward  and  forward,  preparatory  to 
starting,  create  no  little  commotion  in  the  water  about 
us.  The  escape-pipe  now  begins  to  roar,  the  boat  trem- 
bles like  an  aspen,  and  we  are  once  more  on  our  way. 
We  are  now  above  the  cotton-region,  and  corn-fields 
supply  the  place  of  cotton.  The  shores  are  flat  and 
wooded,  and  without  other  variety  than  a  wood-yard,  a 
clearing,  or  a  log  house.  As  there  is  nothing  without  to 
interest,  therefore,  until  we  arrive  at  New  Madrid, 
seven^'-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  I  must 
draw  material  firom  the  steamer  and  its  inmates.  The 
internal  arrangement  of  a  Mississippi  steamer,  is  but 
little  known  to  those  who  have  not  travelled  in  one. 
The  Mississippi  steamer  is  composed  of  three  great 
divisions,  the  hold,  the  main  deck,  and  the  upper  deck. 
The  hold  is  shallow,  compared  with  that  of  sea  vessels. 
In  the  foreward  part,  is  a  fbreoastle  for  the  hands.  The 
main  deck  is  very  soHd,  and  runs  from  stem  to  stem. 
The  after  part,  for  about  half  the  length  of  the  boat,  is 
called  **  the  deck,"  or  deck  cabin.  It  is  a  loQg  room 
like  a  ship's  steerage,  with  ranges  of  rough  berths,  with 
windows  and  doors  opening  out  upon  "the  guard," 
which  is  a  projection  of  the  main  deck  for  several  feet, 
forming  a  platform  running  all  round  the  boat.  The 
roof  of  the  boat,  which  is  called  the  **  hurricane  deck," 
projects  on  all  sides  over "  the  guard,"  supported  by  a 
row  of  Hgfat  eoluimis,  and  foms  a  convenient  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  This  platform,  which  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  opposite  ends  of  the 
boat,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  walk  upon  for  a  promenade, 
for  which  it  is  much  used,  and  is  usually  railed  in.  Iu 
legitimate  use,  however,  is  what  its  name  signifies ;  to 
guard  the  main  body  or  hull  of  the  boat  from  the  violent 
contacts  to  which  boats  are  liable  in  coming  to  a  landing. 
The  guards  are,  therefore,  made  very  strong,  of  project- 
ing pieces  of  timber,  neatly  planked  over,  and,  with  their 
painted  railing,  are  both  oraamental  and  useful.  The 
deck  passengers,  of  which  we  have  two  hundred,  com- 
posed of  returning  boatmen  and  emigrants,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages,  are  crowded  into  this  room.  They  sleep 
herein,  finding  their  own  bedding,  and  eat  herein,  find- 
ing and  cooking  their  own  provisions.  J-  B.  i. 


Ip  fiilsehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one  face  only,  we 
should  be  upon  better  terms ;  for  we  should  then  take 
the  contrary  to  what  the  liar  says  for  certain  truth ;  but 
the  reverse  of  truth  hath  a  hundred  figures,  and  a  field 
indefinite,  >aithoot  bound  or  hnaU'^Maniaigne. 
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LITERARY  REVIEW. 

SiOMsr  Cliftom:  irc9p«r#.>-While  thfl  flfdgliaf  «Bthor, 
jaat  spreading  hU  winf  ■  in  the  effort  to  eoer,  may  well  demand 
of  the  eritic  a  degree  of  mildnoM,  not  accorded  to  him,  who, 
with  well  tried  piaione,  is  cleaving  the  air  in  proud  elevation, 
it  ie  Irat  rendering  dna  Joetice  to  exercise  discriminatkm ;  and 
while  naerit  in  snch  a  one,  receives  AUI  commendation,  to  be- 
stow attention  npoa  deficiencies.  Let  Just  criticbm  be  bestow- 
ed, more  especially,  upon  the  neophyte,  that  he  may  purge  him- 
self ttitm  defects  before  they  have  become  so  firmly  engrafted 
as  to  be  identified  with  the  vitality  of  his  after  labors.  Thus 
premising,  that  the  motives  which  actuate  us  may  be  nnder- 
stood,  we  proceed  to  express  our  impressions  of  Sidney  Clifton. 
Tho  style  is  elevated  and  pure— distinguished  hy  a  simplicity 
and  perspicuity,  exemplifying  ito  author  to  be  no  tyro  in  the 
practice  of  composition.  In  addition,  there  are  scattered  among 
^  P*f  M  BMBy  gems  of  thought.  lu  prominent  (hults  are  an 
absence  of  r^9Mt — ^we  can  express  our  meaning  by  no  better 
word— «nd  a  lack  of  iadivldnality  of  character,  and  of  origi- 
nality and  probability  of  plot.  In  reference  to  the  first-men- 
tioned defect,  we  remark,  in  explanation,  that  one  exemplary 
ihatura  of  the  novels  of  ScoU,  and  which  constitutes  one  stri* 
king  charm,  seems,  to  ns,  to  be  that  judicious  disposal  and  pro- 
gresskm  of  important  incidents,  which,  while  they  ensure  the 
Increasing  interest  of  the  reader,  do  not  so  crowd  and  msk, 
as  it  were,  upon  his  attention,  as,  in  the  multiplicity  of  images, 
to  conftise  and  dissatisfy.  At  the  same  time,  that  celebrated 
writer  does  not  plunge  at  o«ce  into  the  meMe  of  an  incident,  but 
eoaducts  the  mind  to  It  by  gradual  preparation  and  progress, 
by  which  the  nucleus  of  interest,  like  the  rhetorical  climax. 
Is  arrived  at  without  any  sudden  and  unpleasant  shock.  The 
author  of  Sidney  Clifton  has  devoted  too  little  space  to  his 
most  stirring  incidents,  and  introduced  them,  often,  so  close 
upon  each  other,  as  to  prodnoe  the  eonftision  we  have  adverted 
to.  The  mind  finds  no  loopholes  In  its  progress,  to  pause  and 
breathe.  There  is  lacking,  also,  as  we  have  said,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Individuality  of  character.  The  personages 
hnvn  no  distinguishing  features.  They  are  described  and 
eonducted  to  the  dose,  by  vagne  generalitiee,  that  are  iasafil. 
dent  to  eonfbr  individuality.  The  plot  of  the  novel  we  do  not 
admire.  We  find  that  the  hero,  a  supposed  orphan,  in  a  stranire 
part  of  the  country,  saves  the  life  of  the  heroine,  having  never 
hdbre  seen  her,  which  effects  an  introduction  to  his  own 
ihther.  Again,  eompelled  to  dosert  his  country  for  England, 
the  plot  Is  brought  to  a  finale  there,  by  a  serine  of  similar 
coiacideaeee.  Such  multiplied  dependencies  upon  chance  for 
effect,  seem  to  be  iU-judged,  since  the  regular  resulu  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  may  be  of  ftiUy  as  striking  a  character,  are 
more  satislhctory,  we  believe,  to  most  minds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ihultswe  have  enumerated,  are 
of  a  ramediaUe  description ;  and  the  author,  with  due  attention, 
■ay  look  with  confidence  to  ftiture  success. 

Thc  Amebican  Loukoeb  :  Zen  4*  BUanekardL — Mr,  Ingra- 
ham  has  embodied  a  number  of  sketches  of  every  description, 
in  the  volnme  bearing  this  title.  Then  is  certainly  much  that 
is  interesting  and  amusing.  *  He  indulges,  however,  in  some  pe- 
enliarities  which  detract  from  the  pleasnra  of  many  readers. 
Then  is,  at  times,  an  affectation,  a  dandyism  of  style— not  poe- 
seesing  any  very  repulsive  features,  and  yet  unworthy  of  him, 
and  a  derogation  fWim  his  merit  in  the  vyt%  of  the  discerning. 
We  win  explain  ourselves  by  one  example.  We  find,  almost  uni- 
fiwmly,  the  French  words  '<^««i"  and  "IreHetr**  employed  for 
the  good  sound  English,  <*^nve«M»t "  and  *«  sMewnXL"  Thera 
era  many  fonns  of  expression  in  the  Fronch  and  other  langna- 
goa,  by  which — perhsps  in  a  single  word— an  entire  idea  sentl- 
ment,  or  what  not,  maybe  conveyed ;  and  the  adoption  of  such, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  is  often  felicitous  and  praiseworthy. 
Bat  the  mora  substitution  of  a  foreign  word  for  one  of  our  own 
laagaage  which  is  just  as  expressive,  is  a  display  of  questiona- 
Me  taste.  We  pray  our  author  to  eschew  these  little  pecca- 
dlDoee,  into  which  he  has,  perhaps,  unconsdonsly  Adlen.  Set- 
ting aside  this  slight  defect,  the  volnme  before  us  Is  valuable, 
beyond  the  minority  of  works  of  the  kind. 


Chaxlcs  Vincent  :  ^aiyers.— The  strongest  critical  allega- 
tion against  this  novel,  is,  that  it  is  conducted  with  an  even- 
ness and  sameness  of  relation,  combined  with  a  degree  of  inflexi- 
bility of  style,  which  imparts  to  it  a  heaviness  not  actually  inhe- 
rent in  the  framework.  The  plot  is  by  no  means  weak  or  ill- 
concocted,  although  marred,  here  and  there,  by  defects.  The 
characters,  also,  possess  a  good  degree  of  individuality.  Tir» 
or  three,  however,  of  the  personages  of  the  tale,  are  signal  fail- 
ures. We  refer  to  the  schodmaster,  Mc.  Gregor,  and  the  pun- 
ster— the  latter  being  the  more  unacceptable,  from  the  thread- 
bara  nature  of  the  conception.  There  should  be  no  experi- 
ments in  the  portrayal  of  oddities,  unless  success  be  more  than 
poesible. 

MBxcffANTs*  Magasinew— Hr.  Freeman  Hunt,  who  original 
ted  the  no  less  happy  than  novel  idea  of  a  magasdne,  devoted  to 
commercial  literature  and  Information,  has,  with  praiseworthy 
enterprise,  conducted  it  to  realization.  The  first  number  of  tho 
work  is  before  the  public ;  and  as  the  mercantile  community 
have,  from  the  beginning,  appreciated  Mr.  Hunt's  scheme  and 
exertions,  the  patrons  of  the  magazine  are  so  nuaieroas  as  to 
ensure  its  permanence.  The  merit  of  the  number  before  us  it 
of  a  high  character;  it  is  dignified,  argumentative  and  wid^ 
instructive.  The  typography  is  very  superior }  and  the  gene- 
ral appearance  extremely  neaL 

Lbttebs  op  Eliza  Wilkinson  :  S.  C^UmmL—Mn.  Wilkia- 
son  convejrs  in  this  little  work,  edited  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Oilman, 
graphic  sketches  of  scenes  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  days  *'  »Ftf» 
tried  men's  souls.** 

Boy's  RaADiNo  Book  :  Bf  Mr».  Sigommef:  J.  O.  Tofier.— 
We  know  bow  sparse  are  valuable  school  books— those  that 
combine  instruction  in  language  and  elocution,  with  sound  men- 
tal aliment,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  young  minds.  Des- 
ultory sdectlons  often  fail  of  this  ond ;  but  Mra.  Sigonrney  haa 
here  presented  the  public  with  a  reading  book,  aoritten  express* 
ly  for  its  object— "containing  lessons  of  republican  simplicity, 
the  vdne  of  time,  the  rewards  of  virtue,  the  duties  of  iifo  "—all 
beantifol,  as  we  might  oxpeet  from  such  a  writer. 

Pbbcaution  :  Lea  tf  BUmehard.—Thia  novel.  Cooper's  fint. 
Is  interesting ;  shadowed  by  the  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  a 
first  attempt ;  but  since  it  is  merely  a  reprint,  having  long  beea 
before  the  public,  elaborate  criticism  might  appear  siqpereroga- 
tory. — ^«i«y  ^T  Putunai. 

*<8kbtcrbs,'*  by  Bos,  and  '*  Nicholas  Nicklbbt,"  firoai  th» 
same  author,  published  in  numbers.  In  Philadelphia,  by  Lea  A 
Blanchard,  are  regulariy  received.  The  illustrations  ooutinuo 
to  be  spirited  and  humorous ;  the  typography  very  satisfoctoiy. 

Pocket  Lacon  :  Lea  4r  J9InncAnrdL— The  public  is  presented, 
under  this  title,  with  two  volumes  of  choice  extracts  flt>m  a 
great  variety  of  celebrated  authon.  The  rules  by  which  the 
compQator  has  governed  himself  in  the  arrangement,  have  been 
judicious  in  the  highest  degree.     OmnriUt. 

Skbtcrbb  or  London  :  Car»f  tr  BmrL—ThiM  is  a  production 
ftx>m  the  pea  of  Mr.  Grant,  a  parliamentary  reporter,  author 
of  **  Random  Recollections  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,** and  "  The  Great  Metropolis.**  The  happy  sketches  of 
the  leading  memben  of  pariiament,  and  of  the  peculiarities 
of  debate  in  the  severd  houses,  contdned  in  the  former  men- 
tioned works  of  Mr.  Grant,  ensured  a  rapid  sde,  and  ftimished 
a  ciqpitd  of  reputation,  upon  which  to  deceive  the  public  with 
a  succession  of  twattling  nothings,  of  which  the  "Sketches 
of  London,"  is,  in  agriculturd  phrase,  the  cap-sheaf.  The 
"  Sketches  of  London  **  signdly  triumph  over  grammatical  and 
logicd  formulas,  and  do  most  franticly  run  wild  in  the  freedom 
thus  obtained  {  while  there  is  little  of  merit  even  in  the  chdce 
of  subjects  for  description.  There  is  no  little  of  the  ignorant 
cockney,  too,  in  the  statements  of  our  author.  "  Oxford  Street,** 
he  says,  "  is  undoubtedly  the  longest  namrijf  ttraigki  Hrwt  ia 
the  world,  being  a  mile  aad  a  half  long.**  "Oh,  ye  gods  and 
little  fishes  !**  Broadway  isper/cctly  straight  for  two  miles  and 
a  half,  and  a  fraction  more,  and  that  wholly  in  densely-popula- 
ted portions  of  the  dty.    Enough  of  Mr.  OranL 
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HOPE  IS  STILL  AN  EVERGREEN. 


BAXiXiAD. 


THE  WORDS   BT    CHARLES  JEFFREYS 


THE   MUSIC   COMPOSED   BY   CHARLES   HODGSON. 


»i<^^^^^^;^»^»^»*»w 


Allbokitto. 


^Jf^f^f%Mf^^ 


Five. 


Lento.  Tenpo. 


There  are  hopes  which  ne  -  ver  blouom,   There  are  joys  too    loon    o*eiH»st ;        Smiles  that  light  the 
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-#r^-^jrrirx-iij4J:-^J-JVfife 


pen-siTB   bosom.  Smiles  that  beam  too  bright   to   last:         Transient  as    the    sum -mer  flower, 


RsU.  Tempa 


Fleet-ing  as     the     twi-Ught's  ray;       Joy  shines  out     its      lit  -  tie  hour,       Then  for-e  -  ver 


^\  F  J-f-i-  p 


APtsfeere. 


fades    a -way:      Joy  shines  out  its        lit  -  tie     hour,        Then  for-e  -  rer  fades     a -way. 


ifr 


E 


coUaTooe.       ^^»*    J     I      •    ^^^ 


,    ,     I  g 


8XC0HD  TIRfll. 


Care  may  shroud  the  soul  in  sadness, 
Yet  despite  of  present  pain, 

Do  we  not  in  future  gladness, 
0(1  deceived,  still  hope  again  7 


Memoiy  in  the  darkest  hour, 
lK>ves  to  trace  each  by-gone  scene ; 

Thus  if  Joy  *s  a  fleeting  flower, 
Hope  is  still  an  Evergreen. 
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THEATRICALS. 

The  meldag  Influenee  oflkther  Sol,  ia  thU,  the  aeaaoii  whea 
he  feeds  hii  fires  with  the  best  of  Aiel  to  scorch  poor  mortality, 
wages  direful  war  with  the  theatres ;  the  flare  of  whose  lamps 
does  but  increase  the  fell  tepidity  of  the  atmosphere,  aad  iialli- 
lies  the  attraction  of  aufrht  but  the  brightest  genius,  or  the  gaudi- 
est show.  It  is  admissible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  that  the  theatres  whose  doors  cootiaue  open— 
the  Parte  aad  Bowery— do  by  no  means  lift  their  curtains  to 
empty  walk.  The  latter,  more  especially,  by  scenic  display, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  roaring  lions,  not  seeking  whom 
they  may  dorour,  but  bowing  their  majesty  to  bit  and  harness, 
secures  within  its  ample  walls,  dense  masses  of  spectators,  night 
after  night  But  these  vagaries  of  theatrical  show  are  inter- 
apersed  by  exhibitions  of  the  true  histrionic  art.  Mrs.  Bfaaw, 
•B  actress  of  superior  powers,  often  presents  gratifying  deUne- 
ationa  of  sterling  characters,  and  Mr.  Hamblin  occasionally 
joins  his  powers  to  her  own,  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  to  effect  a 
comproasise  with  the  diversities  of  taste,  and  gratify  alL  We 
observe  with  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Barry,  late  lessee  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre,  Boston,  than  whom  none  better  understands  the 
arcana  of  judicious  manageaMot,  has  been  engaged  as  acting 
manager  ofthis  theatre.  His  talents  as  an  actor,  combined  with 
his  judgment  as  director,  will  render  him  a  valuable  a4)uncL 

The  Taglionis  were  followed  at  the  Park  by  Madame  Le- 
comte  and  Mens.  Martin,  who  have  not  lacked  that  surest  evi- 
dence that  they  gratify  the  public— attendance  upon  their  per- 
formances. During  their  engagement,  Madame  Caradori  Allan 
^>peared  at  her  farewell  benefit,  and,  ia  defiance  of  a  driving 
■torm,  was  greeted  by  a  fVtll  house.  8he  sung  with  her  usual 
graee  and  brilliancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera,  was  present- 
ed with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 

There  are  rumors  that  the  eoMing  theatrical  season  is  to  be 
one  of  unprecedented  splendor.  It  is  certain  that  all  avaflable 
talent  has  been  secured  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  mana- 
gers ;  and  since  competition,  though  it  may  be  destruction  to 
the  parties,  is  gain  to  the  public,  we  may  at  least  predict,  that 
those  who  hyve  the  Drama,  have  a  bounteous  fbast  in  prepara- 
tion. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Oum  readers  will  doubtless  Join  us  in  the  pleasure  we  entertain, 
in  announcing  an  engagement  with  Mrs.  Frances  8.  Osgood  to 
become  a  regular  and  permanent  contributor  to  the  '*  Compan- 
ion." This  lady  has  but  lately  returned  from  London,  where 
her  exalted  poetic  merit  was  instantly  acknowledged,  aad  where 
a  volume  of  poems  ftrom  her  pen,  received  the  countenance  of 
the  ptoneers  of  literature  in  the  great  metropolis,  and  met  with 
«  rapjd  and  extensive  sale.  An  American  edition,  revised  and 
•mended  by  the  author,  may  be  anticipated. 

In  announcing  Mrs.  Osgood,  we  take  occasion  to  direct  atten- 
tion  to  our  unfkiling  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  "  Companion  " 
the  articles  of  everf  prominent  mogatint-wriUr  of  the  day,  of 
either  sex.  Since  the  literary  merit  of  a  work  (rf*  the  liind  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  desideratum,  it  is  our  aim  to  fill  the  m^ority  of 
our  columns  with  the  productions  of  those,  whose  reputation 
and  the  pride  to  maintain  it,  are  security  against  indifferent 
compositions;  while  the  rule  we  adopt  to  remunerate  finr every 
nrtiele  we  ptMiek,  enables  us  to  exercise  that  general  critical 
discrimination  with  the  efforts  of  authors  yet  comparatively 
unknown  to  fame,  which  is  guarantee  against  offering  to  the 
reader  unacceptable  matter.  To  effect  this  superior  excellence 
of  the  **  Companion,"  which  is  thus  a  security  to  our  subscri- 
bers, involves  the  moat  serious  outlay  we  are  called  upon  to 
encounter.  It  b  with  pride  that  we  acknowledge  that  apprecia- 
tion of  our  exertions,  which  is,  day  by  day,  swelling  our  list  of 
patrons  to  a  degree,  which  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  same 
vigilance  iq  the  fViture,  and  to  confer  upon  the  **  Compaoioa  " 
every  excellence,  which  it  ia  in  the  power  of  expenditure  to 
acquire. 


L.  E.  L^-Several  poetical  tributes  to  the  menMwy  of  Mm 
Mc  Lean,  (Mies  Landon,)  that  talented  and  la— nted  pootesa, 
have  been  sent  to  us  from  various  sources,  which  we  decline  to 
accept,  ttwm  the  painfbl  conviction  that  the  tenor  of  theae 
Laments  u  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  b  little 
doubt  to  be  entertained  that  her  destruction  was  the  consequent 
of  determination.  She  found,  on  arriving  in  Africa,  .the  dingy 
offspring  of  a  negro  mother,  who  r^iced  in  the  paterni^  of  her 
husband.  With  a  soul  all  swelling  with  the  ideal,  and,  moreo- 
ver, a  stranger  apart  from  sympathy,  the  shock  ofthis  discovery 
was  too  powerful  for  har  moral  fortitude,  and  she  rushed  into 
the  arms  of  a  v<4untary  death. 

CorY-RiGHT<— It  is  sincerely  to  he  desired  fisr  the  benefit  of 
American  Literature,  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  lo 
establish  an  internatioaal  copy-right  law  with  England,  may 
not  be  deterred  and  discouraged,  by  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  position  of 
the  matter,  however  vigoroaa  und  determined  it  may  be.  WhUe 
political  economists  and  legislators  have  weighed  and  protected 
all  other  products,  those  of  the  mind  have  been  disr^ardod,  aa 
something  extraneous  or  unworthy.  It  is  no  less  justice  to  the 
English  writer  than  protection  to  our  own,  that  the  system  of 
rqirints,  without  remuneration  to  their  anthora,  should  be  pre- 
vented. 

Newbukch  RBGATTAw^We  have  seldom  known  a  more  ex- 
tended excitement  among  the  lovers  <^  aquatic  sports  in  our 
city,  than  existed  in  relation  to  the  RegatU  at  Newbur^, 
sixty  miles  up  the  Hudson,  which,  in  sporting  phrase,  **  eamo 
off,"  on  Wednesday,  tenth  ultimo.  Led  as  well  by  a  deaiin  to 
escape  for  a  space  fVom  the  heat,  quivering  fhnn  the  pavement 
and  thebrick  waUa,  and  the  sighu  aad  sounds  of  the  qtotwhero- 
on  men  of  all  descriptioas  of  humnnity  most  do  eongregate,  la 
this  the  scorching  season,  as  to  eiyoy  the  anticipated  pleaanre 
of  the  race,  we  took  passage  in  the  capacious  ALnawY  therefbr, 
which,  on  that  selfsame  morning,  accomplished  the  fieeteet  paa- 
sage  to  Albany,  yet  on  record.  We  arrived  in  less  than  duo 
time,  coursing  proudly  up  the  magniicent  river,  than  which 
none  more  beautiful  potirs  its  waters  Into  the  ocean.  The  Re- 
gatta was  delightflil ;  aad  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  to 
Captain  Henry  Robinson,  President  of  the  Amateur  club,  for 
that  attention  to  our  comfort  aad  convenience,  which  reeerved 
for  ua  one  of  the  most  desirable  stands  to  wttnem  the  amnae 
With  the  result,  the  public  is  already  acquainted. 


Pauttinos  AMD  8TATUAaT.p— There  is  now  exhibiting,  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Barclay  Street,  a  coUectioa  of  Paint- 
ings and  Statnaiy,  the  productiona  of  by-gone  artists,  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand.  These  have  beea  gathered  with 
a  great  degree  of  labor  and  expense  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  their 
exhibitor,  aa  enthusiastic  virtuoso;  and  while  it  is  impossible, 
amoag  so  many  specimens,  that  there  should  not  be  various 
degrees  of  merit,  we  feel  confidence  in  the  assurance,  that  there 
are  among  them  many  gems  from  the  brushes  of  the  maaters  of 
their  art.  There  are  undoubted  originals  by  Rubens,  Domenl- 
chino,  Paolo  Veronese,  Salvator  Rosa,  Guide,  Correggio,  Po- 
ussin,  Annibal  Caracci,  and  others,  as  exalted.  We  are  not 
critical  in  respect  to  various  scho<rfs ;  nor  can  we  designate  with 
a  glance,  those  peculiar  touches  which  distinguish  one  master 
from  another,  and  each  fh>m  all  else }  but  we  have  examined 
this  collection  with  great  delight,  and  Jenaie,  by  the  testimony  of 
our  own  eyes,  that  there  can  be  no  deception  in  its  pretonsioaB. 

We  have  aeen  aome  of  the  sheets  of  a  gift-book  for  the  coating 
season,  new  in  press  by  Mr.  Colman,  to  be  entitled  '*  The  Poeta 
of  America."  It  is  to  be  illustrated  in  a  very  novel  manner, 
which  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  literary  merit, 
embellishments,  and  binding,  will  all  be  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter. 

NiBLo's.— We  must  say  a  word  of  Niblo's.  Nothing  can  bo 
prettier  than  his  little  theatre— <nothing  mere  delightftd  than  a 
promenade  in  his  illuminated  walks,  amid  orange  aad  palm- 
trees— an  ice  cream  ia  the  saloon— >wfaila  the  sound  of  mnsie 

floats  on  the  air. 
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THE  LADIES'  COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK,    SEFTEMBER,    1839. 


THE    REEFER. 

Nature,  though  passive  beneath  the  changes  man 
effects  upon  her  surface,  and  receiving  the  impress  of  his 
proud  footstep,  yet  moulds  him  to  her  will.     She  exerts 
upon  him  unseen  and  mysterious  influences,  and  through 
them,  he  is  her  slave.     She  enfolds  him  in  a  burning  at- 
mosphere, beneath  the  rays  of  a  tropic  sun ;  gorgeous 
hues  greet  every  where  his  eyes,  sweet  odors  are  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  every  breeie  to  his  nostrils,  music, 
from  choirs  of  feathered  warblers,  nature's  own  untutored 
songsters,  eharms  his  ear,  and  firuiu,  spontaneous  in 
growth,  and  of  flavor  the  most  various  and  delicious  that 
sense  can  conceive  of,  tempt  his  palate  with  luxuriant 
provision.    Nature  is  herein  an  arch  magician.     She 
weaves  the  spell  of  rapture— Oo  destroy.     Beauty  lures 
with  intoxicating  enticements ;  but  oh !  to  revel  in  her 
delusive  sweets,  is  death.     Energy  of  mind  and  body 
decay ;  the  moral  man  is  warped  and  distorted ;  passion 
barsts  tbe  chain  of  reason  and  laughs,  in  frenzy,  at  con- 
trol ;  and  the  iasage  of  the  Almighty  scarce  towers  above 
the  brute. 

Nature  breathes  upon  her  tenant,  in  other  climes,  altei^ 
Bate  heat  and  cold.  She  smiles  upon  him  in  the  plea- 
sant summer,  and,  ibr  a  season,  her  robe  is  gorgeous,  her 
voiee  harmonious,  her  gifts  of  choicest  growth.  Anon, 
she  scatters  the  hoar  frost,  and  her  breath  is  chill.  She 
enfolds  herself  in  a  mantle  of  snow,  and  all  her  loveli- 
ness it  gone.  But  mistrust,  condemn  her  not!  No 
longer  is  there  treachery  in  her  aspect.  Dreadful  as  is 
ber  frown,  it  is  fruitful  in  glorious  issues.  It,  too,  is  a 
spell;  but  one  of  love  and  kindness.  Man,  in  his  god- 
like properties,  thrives  upon  it.  It  is  as  meat  to  the 
starving ;  water  to  the  thirsty  one.  The  soul  is  enkin- 
dled with  migh^  power^-4s  awake  to  its  loftiest  desti- 
nies, and  strides  onward  in  gigantic  prowess.  That 
firown  is  its  protecting  SBgis ;  it  is  its  nourishment — its 
very  Hfe! 

In  other  respects,  nature  is  busy  with  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  not  a  thing  of  indifference,  even  in  those  better 
chmcs,  how  he  may  be  subjected  to  her  influences; 
whether  he  abide  on  plain  or  rugged  steep— in  the  low 
valley,  or  far  up  on  the  towering  mountain — where 
breexes  blow  calmly,  or  where  the  tempest  rages— where 
rivulets  gush,  or  within  the  sight  and  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall.  Where  catcheth  man  his  intcnsest  thoughts — 
his  boldest  aspirations  f  Where  doth  his  spirit  scorn  the 
chain  of  the  tyrant  most,  and  in  fiercest  exultation,  revel 
in  unfettered  liberty  T  There,  where  nature  is  boldest 
—fiercest !  There,  where  she  piles  up  mountain  upon 
mountain— where  the  old  trees  of  her  mighty  forests  roar 
as  the  wind  sweeps  through  their  spreading  branches— 
where  giant  rivers  sweep  their  dark  waters  to  the  ocean 
"—where  peals  for  ever  the  thunder  of  the  cataract! 
WitnesSi  ye  Alps,  with  your  glistening  glaciers  and  tam- 
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bling  avalanches,  among  which  is  nurtured  the  indomi* 
table  Swiss  I  Witness,  ye  valleys,  forests,  riversi  hills  of 
America,  that  echo  the  pceans  of  the  free  ( 

But  die  influence  of  the  varieties  of  scenery  upon  the 
land,  cannot  partake  of  the  full  measure  of  potency 
with  those  of  the  rolUng  and  majestic  waters.  When 
the  storm  beateth  upon  the  fixed  and  immoveable  earth, 
its  terrors  are  fettered  by  the  evidence  of  its  partial 
impotence;  for,  though  it  may  sweep  over  the  surface^ 
spreading  wide  destruction,  it  cannot  shake  the  eternal 
foundations.  But  when  it  combatteth  with  the  deep,  it 
heaveth  it  up  from  its  caves  and  abysses— it  scattereth  it 
heavenward  in  spTa,y— it  tosseth  it  to  and  fro,  until  it  la 
lashed  into 

*'  Mirhty  wsvss. 
That  ape  earth's  fixed  and  stona-defyiag  hills  )** 

and  they  that ''  go  down  upon  the  sea  in  ships,**  rocking 
in  their  floating  homes  upon  the  raging  billows,  are 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  most  grand  and  sublime  in 
nature ;  to  which  the  fiereest  conflicts  of  the  elements 
on  earth,  can  ofier  no  competition.  It  hath  been  the 
prayer  of  many  an  ardent  imagination,  that  it  might 
revel  in  the  awfiil  glory  of  a  furious  storm  at  sea— as 
being  the  limit  of  possible  enjoyment. 

On  the  land,  unless  it  be  from  the  summit  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  tbe  influences  of  scenery  are  diminished 
by  the  limit  to  vision ;  while  the  sense  of  comparative 
security  is  a  second  source  of  detraction.  But  upon  the 
boundless  sea,  all  is  freedom,  all  majesty,  all  power. 
The  ocean,  even  in  its  calm  placidity,  stretches  out 
beyond  the  measure  of  vision,  the  emblem  of  infinity ; 
and  in  its  commotion,  its  kindred  influences  are  some 
times  terrible  to  the  soul.  The  rover  of  the  deep,  the 
free-hearted,  enthusiastic  Sailor  Boy — he  who 

"  Would  ever  be 
On  the  wide — wide  sea," 


is  noted  throughout  the  world  as  possessing  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Whence  obtains  he  his 
ardent,  honest,  gushing  feelings,  save  from  converse 
with  his  watery  home  T  He  bears  the  fiercest  storm-wind 
blow ;  he  rides  on  crested  waves,  he  looks  the  rushing 
tempest  in  the  face— «nd  how  can  he  help  but  be  mould- 
ed and  transformed  T  Behold  our ''  Rekpxr**  Boy !  He 
hath  climbed  the  tall  mast,  and  looketh  out  upon  the 
struggle  of  the  elements !  Mark  his  speaking  features ! 
Oh,  has  not  the  artist  gloriously  embodied  there  the 
inspiration  that  enkindles  the  soul  of  the  sailor!  The 
wind  is  playing  with  his  locks,  and  scattering  them  on 
his  brow !  He  clingeth  to  the  rocking  spar,  where  the 
landsman  would  blanch  and  shrink,  but  no  terror  is 
awake  in  his  young  heart  I  How  his  eye  beameth,  as 
he  gazeth  on  the  mad  raging  of  nature !  and  his  soul 
awaketh  to  a  fervor,  that  shall  never  sleep ! 

a.  p.  B. 
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THE   CRUSADER. 

■T  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  BROTMEEl,"  "  CEOMWELL,"  ETC. 

*Tis  an  old  ctory— -done  i'  the  olden  time 
Falsehood  and  faith — ^man't  honor,  woman**  crime ! 
Tic  an  old  ctory— often  told  before- 
Such  aa  hath  been,  and  ahall  be,  evermore. 

Ik  the  department  of  Auvergne,  the  sunniest,  and 
fairest,  and  most  fertile  district  of  fair  France,  some 
miles  from  Monistroi,  a  narrow,  savage,  and  indented 
glen,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  superb 
Loire  which  it  intersects,  affords  an  outlet  to  the  waters 
of  the  Lignon ;  which  hurries  down,  fretting  and  chafing, 
over  many  a  rocky  dam,  to  join  the  larger  river,  between 
stupendous  masses  of  basaltic  rock,  black,  rugged,  and 
austere,  yet  beautiM  and  grand  in  all  their  varied  as- 
pects.    Below  these  mighty  walls,  reared  ages  ere  the 
memory  of  man  began,  by  subterranean  fires,  the  whole 
slope  of  the  valley,  formed  by  the  debris  of  tho  slaty 
rock,  is  clothed  with  massive  and  impervious  foliage, 
through  which  a  difficult  but  most  romantic  path  ascends, 
taking  the  torrent  for  iu  guide,  toward  the  little  village 
of  Issengeaux.     Above  this  road,  which  it  commands, 
perched  like  the  eyiy  of  some  bird  of  prey  upon  the 
verge  of  a  projecting  crag,  three  hundred  feet,  at  least, 
above  the  waters  which  perpetually  foam  and  murmur 
round  its  base,  there  may  be  seen,  to  this  day,  the 
remains,  rifted  and  gray,  and  overrun  with  immemorial 
ivy,  which  has,  most  probably,  preserved  them  from 
entire  ruin— of  a  tall  Norman  keep  or  watch  tower.     It 
evidently  never  has  been  lai^e ;  but  in  the  early  years  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  although  even  then  an  ancient 
building,  it  was  entire,  and  a  place  of  formidable  strength. 
A  Banking  wall  of  huge  rough  stones  surrounded  its 
small  court-yard,  with  bartizans  projecting  at  the  angles, 
quite  over  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  two  small  tur- 
rets with  many  a  loop  and  crenelle,  guarding  tlie  narrow 
gate,  to  which  the  only  access  was  by  a  steep  and  Agzvig 
path,  hewn  by  the  pickaxe  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
purposely  exposed  at  every  traverse,  to  shot  of  bow  and 
arbalast,  both  from  the  castle  and  its  outworks.     This 
perilous  approach  was  liable,  moreover,  to  be  swept 
from  end  to  end  by  avalanches,  as  it  were,  of  rocky  frag- 
ment, which  were  piled  ready  at  each  point  of  vantage, 
and  that,  too,  so  slightly,  that  the  frailest  arm  would 
have    sufficed    to    launch    them  down  the  precipitous 
descent.     But,  at  the  time  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
the  fortress,  although  garrisoned,  as  might  bo  judged, 
from  the  steel-clad  warder  pacing  bis  round  upon  the 
ballium,  and  the  swallow-tailed  pennoncelle  floating  above 
the  keep,  was,  evidently,  on  good  terms  with  the  neigh- 
borhood; for  its  draw-bridge  was  lowered  across  the 
deep  dry  moat,  hewn  like  the  road,  ou)  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  the  steel-clenched  and  grated  leaves  of  the  gate 
stood  wide  open.     In  the  small  oourt-yard,  a  groom  was 
leading  to  and  fro  a  splendid  charger  of  the  high  breed 
of  Andalusia,  which,  even  at  that  early  age,  had  been 
improved  by  mixture  of  iho  Arab  blood,  introduced  by 
the  Moorish  victors,  coal-black,  without  a  single  speck 
of  white,  except  a  small  Star  on  his  brow,  with  a  keen, 
vicious  eye,  and  a  mane  that  almost  swept  the  gi-ound. 


when  it  escaped  from  tho  confinement  of  the  iron  baib- 
ings,  which,  running  all  along  the  neck,  connected  the 
bright  chamfront  with  the  steel-plated  saddle  and  scaled 
poitrel.  Another  menial  held  the  long  lance,  and  small, 
three-cornered  shield,  waiting,  as  it  should  seem,  until 
the  rider  might  come  forth ;  while  several  others,  pages, 
and  men-at-arms,  and  one  or  two  girls,  seemingly  belong- 
ing to  the  household,  were  loitering  round  the  entrance, 
admiring  the  fine  horse,  and  laughing  merrily  among 
themselves  at  fifty  trifles,  such  as  youths  and  maidens 
have  laughed  at,  and  will  laugh  at  still,  despite  philoso- 
phy and  common  sense  to  boot,  from  the  creation  down- 
ward. 

In  the  third  story  of  that  ruined  keep,  accessible  even 
now  to  an  adventurous  climber,  there  is  a  little  chamber, 
occupying  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  tower,  irregular 
in  shape,  for  two  of  its  walls  are  segments,  and  the  two 
others  radii  of  a  circfe,  its  longest  side  being  the  outer 
wall  of  the  castle,  and  its  two  ends,  partitions  diverging 
from  a  central  circle,  which  is  occupied  through  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  by  a  steep,  winding  stair- 
case.    Though  small,  it  is  a  pleasant  spot  even  now, 
with  three  tall  lanceolated  windows;  through  which  the 
gneen  leaves  of  the  ivy  flutter  at  every  breath  of  air, 
commanding  a  wide  prospect  of  the  deep  chasm-like 
\*alley  of  the  Lignon,  from  its  far  mountain  cradle  down 
to  its  confluence  with  the  majestic  Loire,  which,  firom 
that  giddy  height,  may  be  seen  winding  its  silver  way 
through  many  a  golden  cornfield,  many  a  teeming  vine- 
yard.   In  this  apartment,  decorated  with  die  best  skill 
of  that  early  day,  were  two  young  persons,  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation  seemingly  of  a  description  the  most  inte- 
resting to  their  feelings.     They  were  of  different  sexes, 
both  in  the  prime  of  youthful  life,  both  eminently  hand- 
some, and,  though  there  might  be  something  of  resem- 
blance in  their  high  features  and  rather  dark  complex- 
ions, it  was  yet  the  resemblance  rather  of  very  distant 
kindred,  or,  perhaps,  of  dwellers  under  the  same  ripe 
climate,  than  of  mox«  close  connexions.     The  girl,  had 
not  seen,  certainly,  her  eighteenth  summer;  yet  she  was 
tall,  and  fully  formed;  her  glowing  bust,  and  all  the 
wavy  outlines  of  that  most  lovely  of  all  lovely  things,  her 
woman  figure,  developed  to  the  full  extent  of  that  volup* 
tuous  roundness,  which,  in  a  colder  climate,   would 
have  betokened  a  maturer  age.     Her  &ce  was  not  less 
perfect  than  her  form,  perfectly  oval,  with  large  dark 
Italian  eyes,  half  languor  and  half  fire ;  a  nose,  in  which 
the  slightest  tendency  toward  the  aquiline,  redeemed  the 
insipid  character  of  the  more  classic  outline ;  lips,  exqui- 
sitely arched  and  pouting,  with  a  perpetual  dimple  play- 
ing at  either  comer ;  and  hair,  the  most  superb  that  ever 
added  to  woman^s  beauty,  dark  as  the  wings  of  night, 
and  so  redundant,  that  if  it  had  escaped  from  the  con- 
finement of  tlie  fillet,  which  restrained  it,  it  wotdd  have 
flowed  down  to  her  very  feet,  veiling  her  person  by  its 
ample  waves.     Nor  was  her  beauty  anywise  impaired  by 
the  pensive,  melancholy  attitude  which  she  maintained ; 
as,  half  reclined  on  a  settee  within  the  embrasure  of  one 
of  the  tall  windows,  with  her  chin  propped  upon  an  ann 
of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  she  suffered  her  right 
hand  to  lie  all  unresisting  in  the  fer>'ent  grasp  of  her 
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whUe  of  her  eyei,  which  were  bent  ettth- 
ward,  nothing  eould  be  discovered  but  the  long  silky 
lashes  so  exquisitely  pencilled  in  relief  on  her  Creospa- 
rent  cheek.  Ho,  too,  was  younp-Hoo  youn^,  as  it  would 
hate  seemed,  from  the  first  glance,  for  the  gilded  spurs 
wUcfa  showed  he  had  attained  already  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood— his  hair,  like  hen,  was  coal  black,  but  dif- 
ferent in  this,  that  it  was  wreathed  above  a  broad,  high 
fimshead  with  a  thousand  natural  curls ;  his  eyes  were 
also  dark,  and  sparkled  with  a  quickness  that  showed 
prone,  at  loast,  to  gusts  of  passion ;  while  the  com- 
o£  his  thin  lips  told  as  clearly  of  a  character 
rasolvcd  and  positive,  as  did  the  deep  lines  on  hb  brow, 
and  from  each  nostril  downward  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  speak  the  <himinion  of  unconquerable  passions- 
still  was  the  whole  contour  decidedly  impressive,  and 
even  handsome,  thou^  it  might  well  be  doubted,  wheth- 
er at  an  age  more  advanced,  the  less  attractive  features 
might  not  predominate.  He  was  attired,  from  the  throat 
downward,  in  a  complete  suit  of  chain  mail,  exquisitely 
wroqgfatv  and  yielding  to  the  play  of  every  swelling  mus- 
de,  polished,  too,  with  such  rare  skill,  that  every  ring 
flashed  to  the  early  sunbeams,  as  if  it  had  been  wrought 
of  fi^>led  adamant.  This  dress,  however,  was  only  visible 
at  the  neck,  where  it  was  firmly  riveted  to  a  broad  gor- 
get of  bright  steel,  and  on  the  arms  and  legs  which  it 
completely  covered— these  to  the  wri^t,  leaving  the  bony 
but  white  hand,  defenceless— those  to  the  ancles,  where 
it  was  joined  by  splented  shoes  of  the  same  hard  and 
glistening  material.  All  else  was  covered  by  a  surcoat, 
resembling  in  form,  a  hemld*s  tabardt  or  the  poncho  of 
the  South  American,  of  pure  white  cloth,  bisected  in  the 
froot  by  a  broad  cross  of  scarlet.  This  overdress  wns 
fastened  round  the  waist  by  an  embroidered  belt,  through 
which  was  thrust  a  long,  stout,  two>edged  dagger,  the 
ealy  we^xm  of  offence  he  bore  about  his  person.  On  a 
•mall  oaken  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  placed 
his  helmet,  a  cumbrous  flat-topped  casque,  with  neither 
crest  nor  plume,  and  his  gauntlets  delicately  wrought  in 
ecale;  while  his  two-handed  sword— e  massive  blade, 
four  feet,  at  least,  in  length,  with  a  cross-handled  hilt  pro- 
portionately lerge  and  heavy— rested  against  it,  with  a 
rich  baldric  trailing  down  upon  the  oaken  floor. 

"  A  thousand !  thousand  thanks,  sweet  Adelaide,"  he 
•aid,  pressing  the  lair  hand,  which  he  grasped,  to  his 
hot  lips.  "  That  word  bath  made  me  all  invincible  !-— 
that  word  hath  given  me  the  strength,  the  resolution,  to 
dare  all-— to  endure  all — and — by  the  aid  of  blessed 
Maty  and  her  son— to  conquer  all !  Three  years,  when 
passed,  are  but  so  many  dayi  of  retrospection.  Three 
years !— sweet  Adelaide— three  little  years— and  by  your 
fether's  promise— by  your  own  dear  avowal— ^ou  will  be 
mine— mine  own  for  ever !  Is  it  not  so— is  it  not,  love- 
liest r 

"  Have  I  not  said  it,  Brian  t*'  she  replied,  raising  her 
liquid  eyes  to  his,  but  dropping  them  again  upon  the 
instant,  before  the  glance  of  fiery  passion  which  encoun- 
tered her*—''  have  I  not  said  it,  Brian  ?  How  often  must 
I  promise — how  often  vow,  to  satisfy  your  craving  ear- 
nestness T  Is  it,  that  yott  misdoubt  my  word  f  Is  it, 
that  I  have  all  misread  your  soul— and  that  you  are,  in 


truth,  as  they  rumor  you*  jealouf  onto  suspicion,  distmsfc- 
fulofaUfrdth?" 

"  No !  no !  believe  it  not,"  he  answered  in  tones  abso 
lutely  choked  with  passionate  emotion-—"  doubt  thee  !— 
as  soon  doubt  Heaven !— «s  soon  Heaven's  King  in  all 
his  glory !  Doubt  thee !— By  all  the  gods,  thy  name, 
before  three  years  be  flown,  shall  be  acknowledged 
through  every  realm  of  Europe— shall  be  as  widely  bruit* 
ed  for  the  paragon  of  constancy  and  beauty,  as  the  four 
winds  can  blow  the  tidings.  From  the  remotest  point  of 
Spain,  to  the  blue  waters  of  Byzantiasn,  all  shall  admit 
thine  eminence!  Say  only,  Adelaide,  say  only,  once 
again,  that  thou  dost  love  me !" 

**  I  have  said  so.  I  have  said  so,  again,  and  again, 
Brian !  Yet,  since  it  seems  nought  else  will  satisfy  yoa 
— ^I  do!  I  do!  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  most  singly 
and  most  wholly,  love  you!"  she  exclaimed,  a  deep 
crimson  flush  pervading  as  she  spoke,  not  her  cheeks, 
only,  but  her  brow,  her  neck,  her  bosom,  and  those 
exquisitely  felling  shoulders,  as  far  as  they  were  visible 
above  the  collar  of  her  low  velvet  boddice — while  her 
full  eye  met  his  with  so  deep  an  expression  of  volupto* 
ous  passion,  and  dwelt  on  his  fece  so  languidly,  that 
Brian  was  emboldened  to  throw  his  right  hand  round 
her  sylph-like  waist,  and  clasp  her  to  his  bosom.  Nor 
did  the  maid  resist,  but  twining  her  soft  arms  about  his 
neck,  she  met  his  kiss  half  way ;  and,  for  ten  seconds' 
space,  their  hearts  beat  sensibly  against  each  other's 
bosom,  in  tumultuous  union,  their  eyes  grew  dim  with 
passion,  their  lips  were  glued  together.  But  after  that 
one  burst  of  irresistible,  uncmitrolled  phrensy— for  love, 
in  its  excess,  is  phiensy— the  maiden,  extricating  herself 
from  his  embrace,  parted  the  close  curls  on  his  forehead, 
and  imprinted  there  one  long  kiss— then  arising,  with  a 
blush  yet  deeper  than  before — "  There,  Brian,  there," 
she  said,  playfully  smiling,  **  that  must  both  satisfy  thee, 
and  convince !  More,  I  cnxmot  say— more,  I  canno/  give 
thee— and  keep  thy  confidence  or  love.  And  now,  God 
speed  thee.  Let  not  the  lip  of  woman  bear  away  that 
kiss  which  I  have  left  upon  thy  brow ;— es  I  shall  keep 
for  thee  the  burning  one  which  thou  hast  printed  on  my 
lip — nay !  rather,  on  my  soul!  not  e'en  my  fether  shall 
press  his  mouth  to  mine,  ere  your  kiss  shall  release  me. 
And  now,  God  speed  thee,  Brian.  I  need  not  bid  Uiee 
be  foremost  ever— for  that  I  know  thou  wilt !  But  oh! 
be  not  too  rash!  Few  demoiselles,  I  trow,  need  mo 
advise  their  ehevaliers; — but  I  know  thee  too  well — too 
well  have  marked  thy  daring,  thine  enthusiastic,  all-fier- 
vading  valor,  to  fency  that  thy  spirit  lacks  the  stimulus 
of  words,  more  than  thy  gallant  Andalusian  needs  the 
spur  to  urge  him  to  the  charge.  God  speed  thee,  Brian, 
and,  farewell."  And  even  as  she  spoke,  a  distant  swell 
of  martial  music,  the  prolonged  cadences  of  the  shrill 
trumpet  blent  with  the  deep  clang  of  the  Norman  nakir, 
came  floating  on  the  gentle  breexe,  from  the  far  valley  of 
the  Loire.  ** There!  hear  you  not,"  she  added,  "hear 
you  not,  even  now,  the  music  of  your  conirades  T-^end 
see !  see !  there  they  file,  band  afler  band,  and  baimer 
after  banner,  across  the  bridge  that  spans  our  valley ! 
Blessed  Maria,  what  a  gorgeous  train— lo!  bow  their 
spear-heads  twinkte  in  the  sunbeams— how  their  pl»te 
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armor  flashes  l^-'pemnoOf  and  pennonceUe,  and  banderol 
waving  and  fluttering  to  the  free  winds,  above  a  sea  of 
plumage  l—Hhere,  the  square  banner  of  the  Great  Counts 
of  Auvergne — and  there,  the  Lion  flag  of  Ferrand  of 
Clermont—- and  Guy  de  Ponthieu's  Rayent— and  Tan- 
kervillc's  chained  dragon!— Hind  there!-— haste,  Brian, 
haste  I  Do  on  your  helmet  quick,  and  belt  your  espal- 
dron,  and  spur  Black  Tristram  to  his  speed—- there  floats 
the  oriflamme  itself — the  gorgeous  oriflamme  of  France, 
above  King  Philip  and  his  peers.  Linger  not— 4oiter 
not,  my  beloved — Grod  speed  thee !  and,  farewell !  And 
bo  thou  fortunate,  as  I  will  still  be  faithful,  and  we  shall 
be  a  pair  hereafter  for  chroniclers  to  tell  of  in  set  prose, 
and  trouveres  to  descant  upon  in  lay,  and  virelay,  and 
sonnet !" 

His  helmet  was  braced  on-^his  espaldron  foat  belted 
^-snatching  his  gauntleto  from  the  table,  with  the  rich 
scarf,  which  she  had  given,  bound  on  his  left  arm,  he 
cast  one  long,  long  glance  upon  the  lady  of  his  heart ; 
and,  daring  not  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  rushed  down 
the  winding  staircase,  taking  three  steps  at  one,  his  steel 
shoes  clanging,  and  the  point  of  his  huge  broadsword 
clashing  and  jarring  on  the  stones.  He  gained  the 
court,  and  scattering  his  largesse  to  the  menials,  who, 
cap  in  hand,  saluted  him  with  loud  lip-love,  vaulted  at 
once  into  the  saddle ;  dashed  like  an  arrow  through  the 
gateway,  over  the  clattering  drawbridge ;  and,  at  a  pace 
positively  fearful,  plunged  down  the  steep  descent,  his 
horse's  hoofs  striking  at  every  bound  the  fire  from  the 
flinty  road,  that  rang  beneath  the  fury  of  his  gallop. 
Onoe  he  looked  back,  just  where  the  traverse  from  the 
castle  joined  the  road  down  the  Lignon!  A  fair  round 
arm  was  uraving  from  the  lattice,  where  they  but  now 
bad  stood  together,  a  white  kerchief;  and  the  proverbi- 
ally quick  eye  of  the  lover  fancied  it  could  have  recog- 
nized that  arm  of  snow,  among  ten  thousand.  Bowing 
his  helmed  head  qaite  to  the  saddle-bow,  he  brandished 
his  long  lance  high  in  air,  making  the  pennoncello,  which 
graced  it,  rustle  and  waver  in  the  sunlit  atmosphere, 
like  the  flash  of  a  shooting  star;  and,  spurring  his  hot 
Andalusian  to  yet  fiercer  speed,  devoured  both  hiU  and 
valley  in  his  course;  and  joined  his  comrades  on  their 
way  toward  the  fatal  sands  of  Syria,  long  ere  their  rear 
bad  passed  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  which  spans, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  confluence  of  the  Loire  and 
Lignon. 

Three  years  had  passed  awa3r-^asBed  as  the  young 
man  had  expressed  himself  to  her  he  loved  so  dearly, 
but  as  so  many  days  of  retrospection.  That  gallant 
army,  which  had  leaped  so  dauntlessly  ashore  from  tlieir 
proud  red-cross  gallies,  had  whitened  with  their  bones 
the  pestilential  fields  of  Palestine,  Disease,  and  want, 
and  treason  of  fblse  friends,  and,  more  than  all,  dissen- 
sions in  the  host,  had  marred  the  progress  of  that  superb 
array,  which — ^led  by  the  unrivalled  Lion-heart,  the  wise 
and  wary  Philip,  and  scores  of  other  chiefs  whose  names 
were  second  to  these  only — ^had  threatened  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Saracen  dominion.  Philip  Augustus  had 
returned  to  his  paternal  kingdom;  and  was  occupied 
mora  wiMily,  if  lass  gloriously,  in  fixing  himielf  more 


firmly  on  his  throne  than  any  king,  who  had  sat  thare 
since  the  Great  Charies.  Richard— ^who  had,  reluctaoc 
to  depart,  lingered  with  his  bold  islanders  as  long  as  any 
hope  remained— was  now  a  captive  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  mean-spirited  and  vengeful  Austrian.  None  of  that 
lordly  expedition  yet  remained  in  the  land,  which  the  most 
superstitious  now  scarcely  hoped  to  win,  except  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  whose  vow  permitted  to 
them  neither  peace  nor  truce,  so  long  as  Infidels  pos- 
sessed the  city  of  the  Tomb.  Three  yean  had  passed, 
and  more  !— and  from  the  first  glad  tidings,  which 
reached  France  of  their  triumphant  debarcation,  of  their 
first  mighty  victory,  no  ship  arrived,  but  brought  reports 
proving  that  Brian  de  Latouche  had  well  made  good  his 
boast  to  Adelaide  de  Montemar.  At  Ascalon,  it  was  his 
lance  that  bore  Ioonium*s  Soldan  from  the  saddle— 4)efaie 
the  leaguered  walls  of  Acre,  it  was  his  sword  that  won 
Zamor,  *  the  good  home  that  never  failed  his  rider,'  the 
choicest  of  that  breed  of  Yemen,  emphatically  styled  the 
winged,  in  single  fight  from  the  proud  Prince  of  Trebi- 
zond,  who  lost  his  charger  and  his  life  together !  And 
when  the  axe  of  England's  Lion-heart  bad  dashed  the 
gates  of  that  same  city  into  atoms,  forcing  its  way 
through  heart  of  oak  and  bars  of  steel,  as  though  they 
hod  been  reeds  and  pasteboard,  it  was  the  foot  of  Brian 
de  Latouche  that  pressed  the  threshold,  second  to  Rich- 
ard's only.  Nay,  nnore!  When  France  had  treache- 
rously fallen  from  the  league,  though  still  a  few  of  her 
best  warriors  tarried  to  win  them  laurels  under  the  flag 
of  their  hereditary  foe— when,  after  having  relieved 
Jaffa,  that  roost  unequalled  hero  sustained  with  *  *  seven- 
teen knights,  and  three  hundred  archers,  the  charge 
of  mxty  thousand  Turks,  and  grasping  his  lance,  rode 
fiirionsly  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to  the  left 
wing,  widiout  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  encoon- 
tor  his  career,'  it  was  again  the  hand  of  Brian  de 
Latouche  that  couched  his  spear  by  Richard's  bridlo* 
arm.  Nor,  when  his  fame  was  at  the  highest,  did  he 
foiget  his  plighted  word— whenever  he  couched  lanoe, 
bis  cry  was  ''Adelaide  de  Montemar!" — ^till,  at  that  cri 
de  guerre  alone,  a  hundred  of  the  boldest  mussulmea 
would  draw  their  reins  in  terror— liU,  as  the  youth  had 
boasted,  each  knight  of  the  Christian  host  had  heard  the 
fame,  and,  judging  of  the  beauty  by  the  exploits  it  pro- 
duced, had  willingly  admitted  the  pre-emioeoce  of  her, 
whose  charms  and  constancy  were  backed  by  so  strong 
an  arm,  and  a  heart  so  dauntless,  as  those  of  Brian  de 
Latouche. 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  more,  when,  in  a  glooaiy 
evening  in  Novembei^-on  which  the  winds  sullenly  wail- 
ing through  the  overcast  and  cloudy  sky,  were  whirling 
the  sere  leaves  from  every  tree— a  stately  knight,  fol- 
lowed by  four  attendants^-two  of  them  negro  slaves, 
with  caftan,  scymetar,  and  turban!  two.  Christian  mer»- 
at-anns,  in  plate  and  mail!-'^Tode  wearily  along  the 
rocky  path,  which,  following  the  valley  of  the  Lignon, 
leads  to  the  Mountain  keep  of  Euguerrand  de  Monte- 
mar, the  chastelain  of  Issongeaux. 

The  knight  was  a  tall,  powerful  figure,  sheathed  caj^ 
a-pie  in  armor  of  linked  mail,  partially  covered  by  the 
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while  ■QTOoiit  of  a  croMfder.  He  lat  with  practised 
grace,  on  a  mipeib  blood-bay  Arabian,  tixCeen  hands 
high,  at  least,  and  poweifol  onongh— unusual  as  such 
stature  is,  among  the  generally  slight  coursers  of  the 
East— «>  bear  a  knight  in  complete  panoply,  throughout 
the  longest  day  that  ever  yet  was  spent  in  battle.  The 
noUe  steed  was  not  caparisoned  for  battle,  but  decorated 
with  the  lightest  furniture  then  used ;  as  though  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  his  owner  was  aware  that  every  thing  which 
tended  to  conceal  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  animal, 
must  be  a  blemish  rather  than  an  ornament.  Yet,  light 
as  was  the  saddle,  and  all  the  corresponding  housings,  a 
heavy  battle-axe  of  steel,  magnifioently  wrought  with 
carvings  of  Damascus,  was  slung  on  one  side  of  the  pum- 
mel, while  from  the  other,  was  suspended,  as  if  to  bal- 
ance it,  a  yet  more  ponderous  mace  of  similar  material, 
workmanship,  and  decoration — these,  save  the  dagger  at 
his  belt,  were  the  only  offensive  weapons  which  the 
rider  bore ;  for,  one  of  the  esquires,  in  addition  to  his  own 
arms,  carried  the  long  lance  and  heater^haped  shield  of 
the  knight;  while  the  other  led  a  coal-black  Andalusian, 
fully  barbed  for  battle,  to  whose  steel  saddle  was  attach- 
ed, besides  the  usual  mace  and  battle-axe,  his  long  two- 
handed  broadsword.  The  face  of  the  warrior,  as,  also, 
his  strong  bands,  were  bare,  for  his  casque  and  gauntleto 
hung  with  his  battle-axe  at  the  saddlo-bow,  while  his 
head  was  protected  only  by  a  low  cap  of  scarlet  cloth, 
with  a  long  drooping  plume,  leaving  his  strongly-marked 
and  noble  features,  exposed  to  the  eye,  which  there 
might  read  strange  tales  of  pride,  and  energy,  and  pas- 
sion. Short  coal-black  hair,  curled  round  a  forehead 
'""Mo«JJy  high  and  massive,  worn  away,  somewhat,  at 
the  temples,  by  the  pressure  of  the  hehnet,  and  closely 
eut  behind,  that  it  might  not  impede  the  fasteniqgs  of  the 
mail  hood,  displayed  a  set  of  high,  thin,  features;  the 
predominant  expression  of  which,  was  overruling  and 
all-mastering  pride,  although  the  thick  and  coided  veins 
upon  the  forehead,  and  the  deep  lines  furrowed  by  the 
hot  pkMighshare  of  an  excitable  and  ever  restless  soul, 
betokened  other  and  more  fiery  impulses,  that  well  might 
aspire  for  pre-eminence  against  the  master  passion. 
The  mouth  was  shadowed  by  a  thick  black  moustache, 
which  quivered,  as  it  were,  instinct  with  life,  at  every  tran- 
sient emotion,  while,  to  complete  the  picture,  a  deep  scar 
crossing  the  forehead,  and  narrowly  missing  the  right  eye, 
gave  an  expression  of  additional  stenmess  to  a  counte- 
nance, which,  in  spite  of  itt  fieree  and  audacious  charac- 
ter, couU  not  be  looked  upon  without  both  admiration 
and  respect.  The  age  of  this  formidable-looking  person 
was,  probably,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  and  twenty, 
although  exposure  to  the  fierce  suns  of  the  East,  while 
it  had  burnt  his  naturally  dark  complexion  to  almost 
negro  blackness,  had  given  him  the  appearance  of  being 
several  years  farther  advanced  toward  the  mid  vale  of  life. 

"  That  is  the  fortress,  Amelot,"  he  said,  in  deep,  sono- 
rous tones,  "  that  is  the  fortress — we  shall  be  there  anon 
•—the  ascent  turns  abruptly  beyond  that  mighty  chestnut, 
which  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  leaves." 

"And  in  good  time  here  comes  a  wood-cutter.  Sir 
Brian  !*'  answered  the  nwn-at-arms,  a  favorite  esquire, 
whom  he  h»d  mSidnmed,    **  Were  Inot  best  inquire?" 


"Inquire  wbatT"  retorted  the  km*ght.  "Inquire 
what,  fool,  what?"  he  once  again  repeated,  as  the 
esquire,  little  encouraged  by  his  manner,  hesitated  to 
speak  out. 

"  Whether  the  Chastehiin  be  at  the  fort,"  at  length  he 
faltered  out. 

"  Why !  where  else  should  he  be,  thou  dolt  ?"  returned 
his  master.  **  He  hath  no  other  castle— he  dwells  even 
here!" 

For  stiange  though  it  may  seem,  it  yet  was  most  cha* 
lacteristic  of  the  determined,  resolute,  and  yet  enthusi- 
aatic  character  of  Brian  de  Latouche,  that  smce  he  had 
returned  to  France,  he  had  made  no  inquiry-^ad  asked 
no  question  concerning  her  whom  he  loved  so  devotedly. 
He  would  have  deemed  it  ominous  of  evil  to  mquire  of 
her  health,  and,  as  to  asking  of  her  constancy,  he  would 
have  spurned  the  very  thought,  as  something  nearly 
aUied  to  sacrilege— and  equally  dishonorable  to  her  and 
to  himself,  as  auguring  the  existence,  on  his  own  part,  of 
a  most  base  and  narrowminded  jealousy,  and  anthori- 
ring  a  suspicion  agahist  her  of  the  most  shameful  fickle- 
ness! And,  therefore,  though  his  heart  might  throb  at 
mention  of  the  name  of  Montemar,  he  had  repressed  his 
doubts,  his  terrors,  his  emotions,  withm  that  mostinscm* 
table  of  mysteries,  the  heart  of  a  strong-minded,  crafiy 
man.  Nor,  indeed,  had  he  asked,  wouU  he  have 
found  any  one  to  answer;  for,  so  small  was  the  conse- 
quence of  Euguerrand  de  Montemar,  and  so  small  the 
renown  of  his  daughter,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  been 
promulgated  by  the  deeds  of  Latouche  himself,  that 
scarcely  any  one  in  France,  except  the  dwellers  in  their 
close  vicinity,  couU  have  afforded  him  the  smallest 
tidings  of  the  object  of  his  anxiety. 

He  passed  the  angle  of  the  road ;  and  great  was  his 
astonishment  when  he  perceived  that  there  waved  no 
pennoncelle  above  the  battlements,  glanced  no  li^t 
through  the  casements  of  the  tower.  Goaded  almost  to 
madness  at  the  sight,  he  spurred  his  good  horse  to  its 
speed,  and  in  a  moment,  stood  within  the  shadow  of  the 
draw-bridge.  Raising  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a 
blast  that  made  wood,  rock  and  river  echo,  for  minutes, 
to  ito  prolonged  and  piercing  summons.  And  long  ere 
any  answer  could  have  been  returned,  again  he  sent 
it  forth ! — again ! — and  yet  again  I — waking  the  peasantry 
for  miles  around,  yet  bringing  no  response  from  the 
apparently  deserted  fortalice.  At  length,  when  Brian's 
patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  a  feeble  light  gleamed 
from  a  shot-hole  near  the  summit  of  the  tower— was  lost 
— shone  out  again,  a  stoiy  lower,  and  at  last  reached  the 
court !  A  moment  after,  it  flashed  from  a  crenelle  in  the 
watch-tower  by  the  gate,  displaying  the  white  hair  and 
well-known  features  of  the  old  seneschal,  who  tremu- 
lously craved  to  know  who  claimed  admittance. 

"// — death  to  your  soul!"  fiercely  exclaimed  the 
soldier.  "I,  Brian  de  Latouche!  Up!  up  with  your 
portcullis,  and  down  draw-bridge !— why  keep  you  me 
here  shivering  in  the  night  wind  7" 

After  a  short  delay,  the  bridge  was  lowered,  and  the 
gate  opened.  Recovering  his  good  humor,  the  knight 
rode  in,  holding  some  gold  coins  in  his  rig^t  hand,  about 
to  throw  them  to  the  old  faithful  servant,  whom  he  had 
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knowD  from  bit  earlie*t  boyhood — when,  to  hit  wonder, 
the  old  man  iteppod  before  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 

rein— 

**  Stop !  stop  !'*  he  cried,  **  Sir  Brian !  there  be  none 

here  save  I !" 

"None  here  save  thee?"  exclaimed  the  surprised 
and  now  thoroughly  alarmed  erusader.  **  Why,  where 
then  i'  the  fiend's  name,  be  they  t  Speak !  speak !  old 
man — see  you  not  I  am  choking  7  Where  is  Euguerrand 
-—where  Adelaide  de  Montemar  7" 

"  My  mastex^— my  master  Euguerrand,  that  is,"  fiedter- 
ed  the  old  man,  "  has  been  dead^-these  two  years,  come 
Martinmas !  He  lies  up  yonder  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Issongeaux!  And  as  lor  my  lady— «s  for 
my  Lady  Adelaide  "— 

''Well!  well!  Speak!  speak!  thou  torturer!  or  I 
will  wring  it  forth,  if  it  be  with  thy  life  blood.  What  of 
thy  lady !" 

''She  hath  been  married— «aarried  these  eighteen 
months,  and  better." 

"Liar!  Dog!  Slave!"  thundered  the  knight,  leap- 
ing at  one  bound  from  the  saddle,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  and  shaking  him  so  furiously,  that  he  had  well 
nigh  slain  him.  "  Confess !  confess,  that  thou  hast  lied, 
and  I  will  pardon  thee!  Speak!  speak,  man"-— still 
without  relaxing  hu  stem  gripe  on  his  throat—'* speak! 
Say  diou  hast  lied,  and  bless  me !"  and  with  the  words 
ha  loosed  him,  yet  it  was  many  minutes  ere  the  terrified 
vassal  could  find  breath  to  answer  him. 

"  True !  it  is  veiy  true — true  as  the  sun  in  heaven !" 

"  True  !•— the  sun !  The  sun  is  not  true—Heaven  is 
not  true !  there  is  tfo  truth  !  If  this  be  so— all  is  lie ! 
all,  all !  The  sun  in  heaven,  the  heaven  itself,  the  God 
that  made  them  all!  But  speak,  speak  out.  I  am 
patient  now,  and  can  hear— very— «almly !"  and  he 
choked  down  his  fury  into  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  stood 
pale,  firm,  and  motionless,  vrithout  once  interrupting  him, 
till  his  tale  was  concluded. 

Within  one  year  after  his  sailing  for  the  East,  while 
the  first  tidings  of  his  valor  and  his  glory  were  fresh  and 
rife  about  her,  she  had  inclined  a  billing  ear  to  the 
addresses  of  a  poor,  nameless,  Norman  squire,  whom 
chance  had  brought  to  that  vicinity,  and  thrown  upon 
her  father's  hospitality !  The  splendid  evidences  of  her 
lover's  failh,  and  worth,  and  glory,  availed  not  anything  to 
restrain  her ;  and  eighteen  months  before,  her  father  hav- 
ing died  but  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  she  had  espoused  him, 
and  set  forth  at  once  to  his  demesnes,  near  to  Avranches, 
on  the  Western  coast. 

"  Ha !  well— it  is  well  !  And  for  this  I  have  won 
wealth,  such  as  kings  might  envy !  Fame,  such  as  never 
king  attained,  nor  dreamed  of — save  the  Lion-heart! 
For  this,  I  refused  the  daughter  of  Lusignan.  For  this, 
— God  of  my  fathers-^was  it  for  this  T"  and  he  stamped 
furiously  with  his  mailed  heel  upon  the  pavements,  and 
bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  sprung.  "  But  hear  me,  thou," 
he  went  on,  turning  his  hands  and  eyes  upward—"  hear 
me,  thou,  for  whose  tomb  I  have  fought — how,  thou  best 
knowest!  hear  me  swear — that  henceforth  I  live  but  for 
vengeance !  Earth  shall  not  drink  her  blood— nor  the 
cold  waters  choke  her  breath— nor  the  tomb  cover  her!  [ 


^  but  she  shaD  withei^-withar  "wither  !- 
late— broken-hearted !  The  boldest  sool  shall  tremble 
—the  manliest  ear  shrink  from  the  stoiy  of  my  terrible 
revenge !  Grant  me  this— only  this,  and  to  thy  aenriee, 
and  the  warfare  for  thy  temple  and  thy  tomb,  I  do  devote 
n^self  for  ever !" 

He  turned  abruptly,  moated  bis  good  hone,  Zamoi^— 
rode  many  a  mile  toward  Paris  that  same  night.  Within 
the  week,  he  knelt  to  the  grand  master  of  the  order** 
registered  himself  a  Templar— swore  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy—«nd  thenceforth  never  more  on  earth  was  the 
name  heard  of  Brian  de  Latooche;  but  far  and  wide, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil,  was  the  more  famooa  appeOe- 
tioo  spread  abroad  of  *  Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert! 


*  It  will  be  eaaily  perceived  that  the  idea  of  this  sketch  wm 
adopted,  with  a  Tiew  to  carry  out,  humbly  and  imperfectly,  a 
•light  hint  of  the  great  magician,  dn^ped  carelessly,  like  many 
another  pearl,  IVom  hit  incomparable  pen,  in  the  sublime  Keoe 
of  the  turret  chamber,  between  the  Templar  and  Rebecca. 
Ivanhoa.    Chapter  XXTV. 
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Far  from  his  own  beloved  land. 

Within  a  western  wood, 
Seized  by  a  rude,  barbarian  band, 

The  minstrel-rovcr  stood. 

Sad  dreams  of  home  were  in  his  mind- 
Hark  !  echoing  to  the  thought— 

"  Home !  home !  sweet  home !"— the  forest-wind 
SofUy  that  burden  brought! 

Then  flashed  the  poet's  lifted  eye. 

And  proudly  rose  his  tone; 
Warm  glowed  bis  cheek — his  heart  beat  fai^a — 

**  That  song !  it  is  mine  own !" 

"  Thine !  thine !"— they  dash,  with  eager  hand. 

The  fetters  from  his  frame. 
And  mutely  reverent  round  him  stand. 

In  sorrow  and  in  shame. 

And  safe  and  free,  they  bid  him  part. 

The  bard  whose  gift  it  is, 
To  trace  in  every  other  heart. 

The  song  he  sends  from  his  f 


Original. 
HEAVEN'S    BOND. 

When  two  fond  hearts  are  joined,  love  pledged  to  love. 

The  Gods  are  witnesses.     Whatever  deed 

Were  sin  in  wife  to  husband,  or  reverse, 

Is  sin,  by  lover  or  by  mistress  done. 

When  once  a  maid  her  virgin  troth  hath  plighted. 

Though  yet  the  nuptial  torch  be  lighted  not. 

And  binding  vows  be  still  unregistered. 

The  heart  is  wedded  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ! 
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Orif  inal* 
THE   FIRST  AND   SECOND  WIFE; 

OR,   C0NriS5I0NS   OF   A   DISCONTKNTED   MAN. 
BT  MKS.   EMMA  C.   EMBVRT. 

PART  II. 

**  We  wither  from  o«r  jronth.    We  nsp  away*- 

Sick— •ick ;  unfound  the  boon— unslaked  the  thirat, 

Thouf  h  to  the  last,  In  verfe  of  our  decay, 

8one  phaatora  lurea,  sacb  as  we  sought  at  first— 

But  all  too  late — so  are  we  doubly  eursL" — childb  RAaoLD. 

Mt  grief,  for  the  Iom  of  my  wife,  was  as  profound  as 
it  was  sincere.  Now  that  she  was  lost  to  mo  fur  ever, 
her  iriitiies  and  graces  rose  up,  as  it  were,  in  judgment 
against  me,  and  the  tenderness,  which,  if  displayed 
earlier,  might  have  saved  her  life,  was  now  lavished 
upon  her  memory  My  natural  disposition,  to  view 
every  thing  on  its  darkest  side,  rendered  me  doubly  sus- 
ceptible of  real  grief,  and  for  many  months  after  Maria's 
death,  I  was  quite  inconsolable.  But  time  wrought  its 
usual  changes. 

On  her  death-bed,  my  wife  had  confided  to  her  cousin 
die  charge  of  our  child,  and  from  the  time  of  her 
mother's  burial,  my  daughter  had  resided  with  Ellen. 
There  existed,  therefore,  a  bond  of  union  between  us, 
which  could  not  easily  bo  severed,  and  as  I  visited  my 
child  daily,  I  began  to  find  an  agreeable  solace  for  my 
loneliness,  in  the  society  of  her  adopted  raotlier.  Ellen 
possessed  that  elasticity  of  temper  which  offers  strong 
resistance  to  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and  which  soon 
rebounds  even  if  bowed  do>vn,  for  a  time,  by  an  over^ 
powering  weight.  She  had  tenderly  loved  her  husband, 
and  had  deeply  lamented  his  death,  but  she  was  not  one 
to  cherish  sorrow  as  a  duty,  and  brood  over  melancholy 
resolutions  with  romantic  enthusiasm.  When  time  had 
subdued  her  grief,  she  could  be  cheerful  and  even  joyous. 
I  have  heard  the  ringing  laugh  burst  from  her  rosy  Ups, 
while  the  dusk  habiliments  of  deep  mourning  still  enve- 
loped her  form ;  and  the  merry  sparkle  of  her  bright  eye 
sometimes  gleamed  out  strangely  from  beneath  the 
widow's  veil.  Yet,  I  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her 
feelings,  and,  perhaps,  was  not  sorry,  in  this  instance,  to 
distrust  their  durahilUy, 

The  btid  of  spring,  the  blossom  of  summer,  the  falHng 
leaf  of  autumn,  and  the  shroud-like  snows  of  winter,  had 
thrice  visited  Maria's  tomb,  ercf  I  ventured  to  tlunk  of 
filling  the  vacant  place  in  my  heart  and  home.  Was  it 
strange  that  m|  thoughts  should  recur  to  the  days  gone 
by,  and  recall  the  passionate  devotion  of  my  disappointed 
youth  T  In  the  pride  of  youdi  and  loveliness,  Ellen  had 
rejected  my  suit,  but  she  had,  since  then,  tasted  tho  bitter 
cup  of  sorrow,  of  disappointment,  almost  of  poverty,  and 
I  now  hoped  a  better  result.  The  romance  of  early  youth 
bad  ibr  ever  fiided  from  the  hearts  of  both,  and  it  was 
with  little  of  the  trepidation  of  former  times,  that  I  now 
proffered  my  hand  to  the  object  of  my  early  love.  Her 
veply  was  charaeteriaed  by  her  usual  frankness.  She 
assured  me  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship,  but  at 
the  same  time  avowed  her  belief  that  her  feelings  were 
not  sufficiently  warm  to  satisfy  my  wishes. 

*'Thc  love  of  my  yonth  has  departed,"  said  she !  ''I  have 


■ot  the  same  capacity  for  affection  which  I  once  posf 
od ;  early  recollection,  and  kindly  associadons,  attach  me 
more  closely  to  you  than  to  any  one  now  living,  but  those 
very  recollections,  and  the  memory  of  your  sweet  wife, 
would  have  prevented  me  from  ever  accepting  your  hand, 
had  I  not  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  dying.  I  pledged 
myself  to  Maria,  that  if  ever  you  made  me  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  not  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  I  would 
become  the  mother  of  her  orphan  child.  If  you  can 
deem  your  affection  sufficiently  repaid  by  my  deep  love 
for  your  child,  and  my  warm  friendship  for  yourself,  I 
am  willing  to  become  your  wife ;  but  I  beseech  you  to 
examine  your  own  heart,  and  assure  yourself  whether 
you  will  be  content  with  so  cold  a  return." 

Few,  even  of  the  most  reasonable  men,  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  this  calm  answer,  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  how  little  it  suited  my  ardent  tem- 
per. Her  very  coldness,  however,  was  a  new  incite* 
ment  to  the  pursuit,  and,  contrary  to  her  advice,  with  a 
determination  not  to  be  content  with  her  fiiendship,  I 
resolved  to  make  her  my  wife. 

Let  no  man  hope  to  bring  back,  in  af^  life,  the 
bright  visions  of  his  youth.  In  my  eariy  anticipation,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  stand  at  the  altar  with  Ellen  as 
my  bride,  would  be  to  attoin  the  very  summit  of  felicity ; 
and  yet,  when  the  hour  camo— when  I  knelt  beside  her 
and  listened  to  the  holy  words  which  made  her  mine  for 
ever — ^the  image  of  the  gentle  creature,  who  had  pledged 
to  me  the  virgin  faith  of  her  pure  heart,  rose  up  before 
my  troubled  fancy,  and  my  heart  grew  sick  as  I  thought 
of  the  love  which  had  passed  away  from  earth  and  left 
no  trace. 

The  first  few  months  after  my  second  marriage,  were 
spent  in  travelling,  and,  amid  its  excitements  and  annoy- 
ances, I  found  opportunity  enough  fur  the  exercise  of  my 
carping  spirit,  so  that  my  wife  escaped  its  influence. 
But  when  we  were  once  settled  in  our  own  home,  I 
quickly  returned  to  old  habits,  and  Ellen  found,  to  her 
great  surprise,  that  the  devoted  lover  was  transformed 
into  the  peevish  husband.  At  first,  she  looked  upon  my 
outbreaks  of  temper  as  accidental,  but  when  she  discov- 
ered that  they  were  habitual,  they  appeared  to  her  such 
evidences  of  weakness  and  folly,  that  they  were  met  by 
the  most  unsparing  ridicule.  With  all  my  affection  for 
Ellen,  I  had  never  been  ignorant  of  her  vast  inferiority  to 
her  cousin  in  point  of  intellect.  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  treated  by  Maria,  with  the  most  undeviating  respect ; 
no  display  of  infirmity  of  temper,  on  my  port,  could  make 
her  forget  the  honor  as  well  as  love  which  she  vowed 
towards  her  husband,  and  it  was  now  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing to  find  myself  a  butt  for  the  gay  jests  of  my  less  gifted 
wife.  But  all  my  ill-humor  was  of  no  avail.  The  more 
angry  I  became,  the  more  amusing  ray  conduct  seemed 
to  Ellen.  High-spirited,  but  perfectly  good-tempered— 
imperturbably  cheerful  and  careless  of  slight  troubles, 
she  could  not  but  consider  my  petulance  as  extremely 
ludicrous.  Entirely  unaccustomed  to  study  the  depths 
of  character,  she  could  only  judge  of  the  straws  upon  the 
sur&oe,  and,  overlooking  the  deep  affection  of  my  nature, 
which  would  have  been  a  powerful  agent  in  her  hands, 
for  the  subjection  of  my  violent  temper,  she  undertook 
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to  meet  it  with  the  keen  weAponi  of  ridiciile,  which  she 
certainly  tued  most  cmeUy. 

In  my  intercoune  with  my  fellow  men,  I  had  mumged 
to  render  myself  very  mpopular.  Inconsistent  and  cap 
tiousi  it  u  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  could  secure  many 
friends;  but  I  had  hitherto  prided  myself  upon  my 
unbending  int^Tity,  and  I  was  now  to  learn  that  forget- 
fiilness  of  the  minor  morals  of  life,  may  lead  us  into  the 
labyrinth  of  vice  as  certainly  as  want  of  principle. 

My  estate  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  that  art  could  do  to  embellish  nature,  had 
been  successfully  tried.  The  grounds  were  extensive 
and  beautiful,  trees  of  every  variety  adorned  the  parks, 
and  the  garden  and  conservatories  were  filled  with  plants 
from  every  dimate  under  Heaven.  It  was  not  in  my 
diapositioa  to  be  quite  contented  with  any  thing,  but 
there  waa  certainly  nothing  in  my  poasessions  which  so 
neariy  approached  my  ideas  of  perfection,  as  Hazelton 
Hall.  My  fault-finding  spirit  found  little  food  there, 
except  in  trifKng  affairs  which  came  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  gardeners,  but,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy 
tale,  I  was  destined  to  have  my  complacency  destroyed 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting.  A 
friend  who  was  one  day  walking  with  me,  ha|>pened  to 
observe  that  mv  estate  only  required  a  natural  stream  of 
water  to  possess  every  variety  of  scenery.  Woodland 
and  meadow,  hill  and  valley,  artificial  water-courses,  and 
fbuntaina,  were  all  there — the  winding  course  -of  a  moun- 
tain torrent  alone  was  absent.  From  that  unlucky 
moment,  the  demon  of  ducontent  took  entire  possession 
oi  me,  and  I  determined  to  supply,  by  aome  meana,  the 
deficiency  in  my  patrimonial  grounds.  My  next  neigh- 
bor was  a  widow,  whose  small  plot  of  two  acres  just 
sufficed  to  provide  subsistence  for  herself  and  idiot  son. 
Her  land  ran  back  to  the  foot  of  a  craggy  mountain, 
dirough  whose  deep  ravines  ran  a  rapid  brook.  Just 
within  the  limits  of  her  little  farm,  the  stream  dashed 
over  a  cluster  of  rocks,  forming  a  tiny  waterfall,  and 
then  widening  its  course,  wandered  oflf  in  inimitable 
beauty,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  large  river  some  ten  miles 
distant.  I  now  cast  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  little  spot 
which  contained  the  only  gift  that  had  not  9ben  lavished 
upon  me.  To  possess  that  rivulet,  I  would  have  given 
almost  any  price,  but  like  Nabotb,  she  refused  to  part 
with  the  land  which  had  been  tilled  by  her  fathers.  No 
temptation  could  induce  her  to  sell  it.  Her  idiot-boy 
had  made  companionship  with  every  stone  and  tree,  and 
the  place  was  endeared  to  her  no  less  by  his  attachment 
to  it,  than  by  early  recollections.  I  then  endeavored  to 
purchase  the  rocky  and  uniillable  portion  which  formed 
the  channel  of  the  brook,  but  this  was  her  son*s  favorite 
resort.  His  chief  amusement  was  fishing  in  the  stream, 
and  no  money  was  sufficient  to  buy  it.  This  opposition 
to  my  wishes,  of  course,  augmented  them.  I  was  resolv- 
ed to  include  the  moimtain  torrent  within  the  limits  of  my 
estate,  and  I  set  to  work  to  discover  some  means  of 
accomplishing  it. 

Among  the  rubbish  which,  in  the  coarse  of  seven! 
generations,  had  collected  in  the  garret  of  Hazelton 
Hall,  was  a  chest  of  old  deeds  and  papers.  These  I 
carefully  examined,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some- 


thing which  might  terrify  the  old  Woman  into  a  sale  of 
her  landi  for  I  knew  that  it  had,  in  eariier  times,  fbrined 
a  portion  of  our  family  patrimony.  With  the  help  of  an 
attorney,  whose  poverty  rendered  his  loose  principles  an 
easy  purehase,  I  succeeded  in  discovering  an  old  deed 
which  clearly  established  a  former  title  to  the  widow^s 
farm.  I  sought  by  this  to  intimidate  her  into  a  sale, but 
the  sturdy  spirit  of  the  English  peasantry  was  aroused, 
and  her  sense  of  justice  made  her  more  unmanageable 
than  ever.  I  was  perfectly  well  convinced  that  the  pro- 
perty had  been  legally  sold  by  one  of  my  ancestors,  but  I 
knew  that  no  proof  of  such  sale  existed,  except  a  mem<^ 
random  in  my  possession,  for  a  fire  which  had  consumed 
the  farm-house,  some  years  previous,  had  destroyed  with 
it  the  title  deed  to  the  little  farm.  I  therefore  clumed 
the  place  as  having  been  only  leased  to  the  widow's 
ancestors,  and  a  very  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
memorandum  which  I  held,  was  sufficient  to  establish 
my  claim.  This  necessary  alteration  in  the  paper  was 
skilfully  made  by  my  attorney,  and  I  immediately  com- 
menced a  lawsuit  for  the  possession  of  the  property. 

Dame  Holden,  the  widow,  was  a  singular  being.  To 
one  half  the  village,  she  was  an  object  of  pity,  to  the 
other,  of  terrcMr.  Her  countenance,  though  worn  with 
care,  and  browned  by  exposure,  still  bore  traces  of  the 
bold  and  masculine  beauty  for  which  it  had  once  been 
distinguished.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  her 
pecuhar  style  of  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  fisherman's 
coat,  belted  ovcir  her  feminine  attire,  and  a  man's  hat, 
added  greatly  to  the  wildness  of  her  appearance.  Her 
extreme  beauty  had  been  her  bane  in  early  life,  and  the 
cliild,  the  idiot-boy  of  whom  she  was  so  fond,  was  bom 
before  the  church's  blessing  had  been  pronounced  upon 
his  parents.  Their  marriage,  afterwards,  silenced  the 
outcry  of  their  indignant  neighbors,  but  could  not  efface 
the  stain.  Grace  Holden  had  been  scornful  and  over- 
bearing in  her  day  of  pride,  and  her  companions  now 
delisted  to  repay  her  the  contempt  they  had  once 
received.  Her  violent  passions  were  exasperated  almost 
to  frenzy ;  her  temper  became  moody  and  sullen,  and  she 
finally  drove  her  husband  to  sea,  where  he  perished  in  a 
storm.  Remorse  was  now  added  to  the  host  of  evil 
passions  which  raged  within  her  breast,  and,  though 
usually  cold  and  stem  in  her  demeanor,  when  aroused  to 
anger,  she  was  indeed  a  fearful  woman.  Her  son,  now 
nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  vras  a  harmless  idiot.  To 
bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  chase  butterflies  in  the  meadow, 
to  lie  beside  the  mountain  stream,  watching  the  course 
of  the  tiny  waves,  and  singing  some  monotonous  melody, 
were  the  only  occupations  of  "  daft  Willie."  All  the 
affection  of  his  mother's  nature  seemed  centered  upon 
her  boy,  and  any  injury  inflicted  upon  him,  was  sure  to 
be  severely  resented. 

My  wife  was  in  town  at  the  time  my  suit  against  the 
poor  woman  was  commenced,  nor  did  she  know  ai^ 
thing  of  it  imtil  her  return  to  Haxelton  Hall.  She 
remonstrated  with  me  earnestly  on  the  subiect,  but 
she  assumed  a  tone  of  indignant  reproof,  to  which  my 
proud  spirit  never  could  submit.  I  knew  that  she 
thought  me  actuated  by  the  most  paltry  feelings,  and 
guilty  of  the  grossest  iigustice,  but  I  had  not  generosity 
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ODOiigh  to  acknowledge  my  error,  and  retrace  my  steps. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  first  serious  difficulty  between  Ellen 
and  myself.  It  is  needless  to  dweU  on  the  circamstan- 
ces  of  my  law-suit.  The  widow  could  produce  no 
anthenticated  documents  to  prove  her  title  to  the  land, 
and  the  paper  which  I  brought  forward,  secured  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  had  been  only  leased  to  her  family. 
Her  &rm  was  accordingly  adjudged  to  me,  but  my  con- 
science bore  upon  it  the  weight  of  something  very  like 
fozgeiy.  The  day  following  the  decision  of  the  court,  I 
visited  Dame  Holden,  in  order  to  offer  her  quiet  possession 
of  the  house  during  her  life.  I  found  her  seated  on  a  large 
•tone,  which  was  so  placed  aa  to  form  a  convenient  rest- 
iagwplace,  just  without  the  porch,  and  daft  Willie  lay  at 
her  feet,  trying  to  form  wreaths  of  the  vrild  orchis  which 
he  had  just  gathered. 

"  So  yon  are  come  to  take  possession,"  said  she,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"  No,  dame,"  I  replied,  **  I  came  to  bid  you  still  con- 
sider the  house  as  your  own,  during  your  life ;  the  mill- 
stream  is  all  I  wish  to  retain,  end  that,  I  shall  order  to 
be  enclosed  within  my  grounds  as  soon  as  possible.*' 

"The  mill-stream!"  exclaimed  she,  "coll  you  that 
torrent  a  mill-stream  T  Have  you  robbed  the  widow  and 
the  fittherless,  only  that  you  might  imprison  the  free 
mountain  brook,  and  win  sordid  pelf  from  its  gladsome 
watsrsT  Go,  Charles  Hazelton!  Grace  Holden  will 
find  a  home  beneath  the  sods  of  the  churchyard,  ere  she 
win  set  foot  again  on  the  land  you  call  your  own.  You 
have  robbed  the  widow  of  her  shelter,  but  sorrow  can 
yet  find  you  beneath  your  stately  roof-tree;  you  have 
driven  the  helpless  orphan  into  beggary,  but  your  own 
little  one  wiU  never  smooth  your  grey  hairs  in  the  cofiin. 
The  curse  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  is  upon  you." 

I  shuddered,  involuntarily,  as  she  spoke,  but,  master- 
ing my  feelings,  repeated  my  wish  that  she  should  still 
abide  in  the  house.  She  arose,  and  drawing  up  her  tall 
figure,  exclaimed,  "  Charles  Hazelton,  you  have  wrought 
out  the  fiend's  own  bidding !  You  have  despoiled  the 
widow,  and  murdered  the  unresisting." 

'* Murdered!"  I  repeated. 

"  Ay,  murdered!"  cried  she ;  "my  poor  boy  lives  but 
in  the  pure  air  of  the  sunny  hills,  and  amid  the  wild- 
flowers  of  his  native  valley ;  think  you  the  simple  lad 
will  not  pine  amid  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  yon  crowd- 
ed city,  whither  I  must  now  repair  to  seek  the  bread 
which  supports  life?  He  will  die — yes,  he  will  die,  and 
his  blood  will  I  require  at  your  hands ; — till  then,  wo 
meet  no  more  :*-^e  curse  may  be  slow  in  its  work,  but 
it  win  be  sure !" 

Shocked  and  unnerved,  I  turned  away,  and  as  I 
reached  the  summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  I  perceived 
Dame  Holden  and  her  son,  wending  their  way  towards 
the  distant  town. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  unjust  alienation  of  my 
neighbor's  land,  was  an  increased  alienation  between 
£Uen  and  myself.  She  could  not  forgive  my  want  of 
integrity,  and  her  manners  were  characterized  by  cold- 
ness and  restraint.  Contraiy  to  her  expressed  opinion, 
I  determined  to  build  a  fanciful  little  mill  upon  the 
stream,  not  that  I  ever  expected  to  make  use  of  it,  but 
2fi 


simply  because  I  wanted  to  cover  a  projectmg  cliff  with 
some  picturesque  structure.  When  it  was  completed,  I 
desired  Ellen  to  accompany  me  in  a  vralk  to  the  spot, 
but  she  positively  refused,  and  avowed  her  determination 
never  to  bend  her  steps  towards  the  despoiled  heritage  of 
the  widow.  This  obstinate  adherence  to  her  own  wiU, 
in  opposition  to  mine,  exasperated  my  angry  feelings, 
and  a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination  ensued  between  uf . 
I  afterwards  learned  that  she  had  ordered  the  nursery- 
maid never  to  take  my  little  daughter  towards  the  mill. 
This  was  simply  a  precaution  for  the  child's  BtSety,  but 
my  distempered  fancy  construed  it  into  a  contumacious 
disposition  to  oppose  my  wishes,  and  I  therefore  made  it 
a  point  to  encounter  ^  girl  in  her  walks,  and,  taking 
the  chUd  under  my  own  chaige,  to  conduct  her  to  the 
mill.  The  little  creature  soon  became  very  fond  of  the 
beautifiil  spot,  and  I  forbade  the  servant  to  inform  my 
wife  of  our  frequent  visits,  lest  she  should  attempt  to 
prevent  them.  The  girl  gladly  promised  to  obey  me, 
for  she  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  young  man  who 
acted  as  under  gardener,  whose  cottage  stood  but  a  few 
rods  from  the  brook,  and  she  therefore  was  by  no  means 
imwining  to  second  my  wishes  with  regard  to  her  fi«- 
quent  visits. 

One  day  I  had  gone  to  visit  a  distant  neighbor,  on 
business,  and  the  servant  took  my  little  EUen  out  upon 
her  usual  walk.  They  reached  the  gardener's  cottage, 
where  the  girl  took  her  seat  in  the  poreh,  leaving 'the 
child  to  play  among  the  flowers.  Beguiled  by  the  per- 
suasions of  her  lover,  she  finally  entered  the  house  to  par* 
take  of  some  rustic  dainties,  and  the  child  was,  for  a  time, 
forgotten.  According  to  the  servant's  account,  scarcely 
half  an  hour  escaped,  when  she  thouj^ht  of  her  charge, 
and  hurried  off  in  search  of  her,  but  she  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  FiUed  with  terror  and  remorse,  the  girl 
hastened  home  to  her  mistress  with  the  tidings,  and  im- 
mediately the  whole  household  set  out  in  search  of  the 
child.  The  mill-stream  was  the  first  thing  that  entered 
the  thoughts  of  every  one,  but  the  woman  declared  so 
positively  that  the  child  could  not  cross  the  bridge  alone, 
and,  of  course,  could  not  reach  the  mill,  which  overhung 
the  deepest  part  of  the  stream,  that  they  were  willing  to 
believe  she  had  strayed  among  the  trees.  It  was  sunset 
when  I  reached  home,  and  learned  the  tale.  Conscience 
was  a  surer  guide  than  any  other,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
if  I  found  my  child,  it  would  be  on  the  widow's  heritage. 
With  my  usual  impetuosity,  I  tore  up  the  floor  of  the 
little  miU,  and  in  doing  so,  descried  that  a  plank  had 
been  recently  lifled,  as  it  lay  quite  loose  upon  the  beam. 
Excited  almost  to  madness,  I  tied  a  rope  around  my  body 
and  plunged  amid  the  deep,  black  waters  immediately 
beneath  the  mill  wheels.  It  was  too  daric  luder  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff  to  discern  objects,  but  I  groped  about 
with  my  hands  and  feet,  until  I  grasped  something  that 
felt  like  drapery.  I  felt  myself  suddenly  drawn  up  by 
the  rope  which  stiU  bound  my  waist,  but  I  remember 
nothing  mani  until  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  grassy 
sward,  with  the  lifeless  body  of  my  cluld  beside  me. 

This  was  not  the  effect  of  accident ;  my  child  had 
fsdlcn  a  victim  to  some  murderous  hand,  and  my  thoughts 
instantly  recurred  to  Dame  Holden.     Her  cursei  her 
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tfareati  of  Tengeanee,  all  Memed  calculated  to  subject 
her  to  suspicion,  aad  half  frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  I 
immediately  applied  to  the  nearest  noagistrate  for  a  war- 
rant to  apprehend  her.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  I 
learned  that  she  had  been  seized  in  the  neighboring  town, 
where  she  had  been  found  seated  by  the  dead  body  of 
her  son.  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  wretched 
woman  when  we  last  met;  **  My  boy  will  die,  and  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  your  hand*'— «nd  I  was  convinced 
that  she  had  been  the  murderer  of  my  darling  child.  She 
was  accordingly  lodged  in  prison  to  await  her  trial,  and 
I  followed  my  sweet  little  one  to  the  grave,  with  a  heart 
torn  by  anguish  and  remorse.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
Dame  Holden  was  brought  up  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  murder,  and  every  evil  passion  of  ray  nature  was  con- 
oeatrated  in  the  one  fearful  desire  of  revenge.  But  I  was 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  From  the  evidence  adduced, 
it  appeared  that  the  old  woman  and  her  son  had  occu- 
pied a  part  of  a  ruinous  building  which  had  formerly  been 
a  fibctory,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town— that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  providing  food  by  her  daily  labor,  and  for 
that  purpose,  generally  loii  her  son  alone; — that,  for 
three  days  previous  to  that  on  which  the  child  was  found 
drowned,  she  had  not  left  the  house,  in  consequence,  as 
the  neighbors  had  ascertained,  of  the  illness  of  her  son. 
Ko  one  knew  at  what  time  he  had  died,  but  she  had  not 
been  seen  to  leave  the  housp,  and  it  was  believed  that  she 
had  never  left  her  son's  side  from  the  time  he  was  taken 
ill,  until  the  moment  when  she  was  seized  by  the  officers 
of  justice.  It  was  also  proved  that  a  waggoner,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  along  the  road  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  mill  and  bridge,  had  seen  a  little  child 
standing  about  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  quite  alone,  and 
of  course,  the  assertion  of  the  servant,  that  the  child 
could  not  cross  the  bridge  alone,  was  of  no  import.  To 
every  unprejudiced  person,  it  seemed  far  more  proba- 
ble that  the  child  had  wandered  across  the  bridge,  and 
fallen,  accidentally,  into  the  water,  than  that  Dome 
Holden  should  have  left  the  deathbed  of  her  son,  and 
travelled  ten  miles,  in  order  to  perpetrate  a  murder; 
especially,  when  it  was  considered  that  she  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  meeting  the  child  in  that  spot. 
Her  threats  of  vengeance,  and  the  strange  coincidence 
between  the  death  of  her  child  and  mine,  wore  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances,  but  there  was  no  testimony 
sufficient  to  convict  her,  and,  after  a  patient  investiga> 
ti<m  of  the  affair,  she  was  acquitted.  Though  I  knew 
that  the  judge  and  jury  had  acted  uprightly  and  consci- 
entiously in  the  matter,  yet  I  was  as  well  convinced  then, 
as  I  am  now,  that  she  was  the  murderer  of  my  child,  and 
my  reproaches  against  those  who  had  refused  to  convict 
her,  were  so  unjust,  as  to  destroy  all  public  sympathy  in 
my  behalf.  Once,  and  once  only,  I  beheld  the  miserable 
old  woman  again.  It  was  on  the  high  road,  a  short 
distance  from  my  own  house,  that  I  encountered  her,  and 
with  a  shudder  which  I  could  not  repress,  I  endeavored 
to  pass  on,  but  planting  herself  directly  before  my  horse, 
she  exclaimed  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  malice,  "  How 
like  ye  the  first  draught  from  the  cup  of  curses?  You 
have  tasted  iu  bitterness,  but  you  have  not  yet  drained 
it  to  the  dregs  as  I  have  done.    Your  fair  halls  arc  now 


as  desolate  as  my  lowly  hovel^Hhe  rich  man  and  the 
despoiled  widow,  are  now  equal  in  their  sonow ;  we  are 
both  childless !  Your  babe  lies  beneath  the  stately  mar- 
ble, and  my  boy  slumbers  amid  common  earth,  but  they 
shall  meet  in  Heaven-— the  sinless  idiot  and  the  imioeent 
child  will  meet  in  that  pure  world  where  you  and  I  shall 
never  come !" 

''Vile  hag,"  exclaimed  I,  as  I  strove  to  seiia  her, 
"  you  murdered  my  babe  i" 

"  Ask  of  the  winds  the  tale,"  muttered  she,  as  she 
glided  from  my  grasp.  "You  coveted  the  mountain 
stream,  and  your  little  one  has  drunk  deep  of  its' 
waters !"  and  with  these  words  upon  her  lips,  she  tuned 
from  mo,  and  plunged  into  the  thick  woods  which  skirted 
the  road.  I  never  saw  her  again,  nor  could  I  learn  any 
tidings  of  her  after  fote.  She  had  accomplished  her 
purpose — she  had  wrougitt  out  her  revenge,  and  she 
disappeared  like  an  evil  vision  of  the  nighu 

Sorrow  generally  softens  the  obduracy  of  the  hmnan 
heart,  but  my  grief  was  so  mingled  with  bitter  foelings, 
that  it  only  hardened  my  stem  nature.  I  became  irrita- 
ble in  proportion  to  my  mental  aqguish,  and  my  exact- 
ing spirit  at  length  rendered  me  an  object  of  fear  to  all 
my  household.  My  wife  had,  by  this  time,  learned  to 
understand  my  temper,  but  to  bear  with  it,  required 
more  affection  than  she  possessed.  She  felt  that  she 
had  wedded  me  in  compliance  with  my  passionate 
entreaties,  and  she  seemed  to  demand  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  boon  she  had  bestowed.  Her  cheerful 
temper  had  no  sympothy  with  my  sullen  mood,  her  evan- 
escent emotions  could  have  no  part  in  my  fits  of  brood- 
ing melancholy.  Kind-hearted  and  affectionate  to  those 
who  reciprocated  her  regard,  she  yet  possessed  the 
faculty  of  banishing  from  her  mind  all  unpleasant  remi- 
niscences. When  I  remembered  the  profound  tender- 
ness and  deep  feeling  of  my  former  vrife,  I  thought 
Ellen  too  volatile  to  receive  any  serious  impression. 
But  I  did  her  injustice;  she  was,  in  reality,  an  amiable 
woman,  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  happiness,  and 
eminently  calculated  by  her  hopefulness  of  temper,  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  life  to  all  who  came  within  the 
influence  of  her  sunny  checrfiilness.  This  veiy  characte- 
ristic now  became,  in  my  eyes,  a  sin.  I  almost  hated 
her  for  the  merry  laugh  which  sometimes  broke  upon 
my  ear,  after  my  child's  frightful  death  had  jarred  every 
harmonious  chord  in  my  bosom.  I  might  have  known 
that  she  who  could  so  far  forget  the  husband  of  her  youth 
OS  to  allow  another  to  occupy  his  place,  could  scarce  be 
expected  to  cherish  fond  memories  of  another's  child. 

While  my  feelings  were  thus  gradually  chilling  towards 
the  object  of  my  earliest,  and,  as  I  once  thought,  fondest 
attachment,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  wounded  me 
to  the  very  soul.  Monsieur  D'  Albret,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being  Ellen's  sole 
companion  at  the  death-bed  of  her  husband,  in  France, 
visited  us,  and  was  received  by  my  wife  vrith  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  kindness  tovirards  him,  though  I  felt  it  to  be  per- 
fectly natural,  and  quite  excusable,  annoyed  me  exceed- 
ingly. I  was  vexed  that  such  reminiscences  should  be 
awakened  just  now,  when  I  was  requiring  entire  and 
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nnrMtrictad  affection ;  but,  too  proad  to  let  Ellen  know 
my  feeling*,  I  mot  iier  friend  with  every  attention,  and 
even  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Hazolton  Hall. 
Much  to  my  regret,  be  accepted  my  invitation,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  see  him  a  daily  guest  at  my  table,  and  a 
devoted  attendant  upon  my  wife. 

At  first,  I  was  only  disturbed  by  his  presence,  lest  it 
should  renew  old  regrets  in  the  mind  of  Ellen ;  but  I 
soon  learned  to  hate  him  for  his  own  sake.     His  laugh- 
ter-loving spirit  was  so  in  unison  with  her  cheerful  tem- 
per, that  his  domestication  with  us  seemed  to  restore  her 
to  new  happiness,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  demon 
of  jealousy  took  full  possession  of  me.    Ellen's  perfect 
pori^  of  feeling,  her  almost  child-like  ignorance  of  vice, 
rendered  her  totally  unsuspicious  of  my  doubto.    She 
never  dreamed  that  her  truth  could  be  doubted,  and  her 
extreme  frankness,  on  all  occasions,  seemed  a  warrant 
of  her  unchanging  integrity.     Trifles,  light  as  air,  were 
magnified  by  my  distempered  fancy  into  evidences  of  a 
secret  understanding  between  them,  and  when  I  at 
length  detected  them  conversing  with  each  other  across 
the  saloon,  by  signs,  my  fury  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of 
moderation.    With  a  vain  attempt  at  self-command,  I 
d^smanded  an  explanation  of  what  I  had  just  witnessed. 
Ellen  laughed  out  merrily,  and  b^;an  to  initiate  me  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  language  of  the  figures,  used  by  the 
deaf  mutes,  which  she  had  learned  while  in  Fans.     But 
I  was  in  no  humor  for  trifling,  and  insisted  upon  know- 
ing the  subject  of  their  secret  conversation.     With  the 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  D'  Albret  proceeded  to  toll  me 
that  it  referred  only  to  a  proposed  excursion  for  the  next 
day,  and  had  been  commenced  by  my  wife,  as  he  pre- 
sumed, because  he  had  asked  her,  at  the  dinnei^taJblc, 
whether  she  had  forgotten  the  *  wileiU  language,''    Enra- 
ged at  this  attempt  to  deceive,  (for  so  I  then  consid- 
ered it,)  I  forgot  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  gave 
D'  Albret  the  lie.     I  received,  in  return,  a  violent  blow  in 
the  face,  from  the  high-spirited  Frenchman.    For  snch 
insults  on  both  sides,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  sads- 
lacdon,  according  to  the  code  of  modem  honor,  and  I 
hastened  to  write  a  challenge,  which  was  handed  to 
D*  Albret  by  the  time  he  reached  the  hotel  to  which  he  had 
hurried.    Before  receiving  his  reply,  I  repaired  to  EUen's 
apartment.    She  was  pacing  the  room  vrith  a  hurried 
step  as  I  entered.     Her  face  was  pale  as  marble,  but  no 
traces  of  tears  were  on  her  cheeks.    Cold,  stately,  proud, 
she  awaited  my  questions.     She  submitted  to  my  inqui- 
sition in  a  manner  that  amazed  me.    The  most  minute 
detaib  I  had  remembered,  and  I  now  demanded  an 
explanation  of  them.     Every  thing  was  answered  in  a 
clear,  concise,  straight-forward  manner,  which  absolutely 
compelled  my  belief.    I  accused  her  of  infidelity — she 
denied  the  charge,  and  defied  me  to  believe  it.     I  reviled 
her  for  want  of  feeling,  and  indifference  toward  me— -she 
bade  me  remember  the  conditions  of  our  marriage,  and 
ask  myself  whether  my  conduct,  since,  had  been  such  as 
to  win  her  affection.    Roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury 
by  her  coolness,  I,  at  length,  poured  forth  the  full  tide  of 
my  bitterness.     I  accused  her  of  receiving  D'  Albret  as 
a  lover;  nay,  I  dared  to  tell  her  it  was  but  a  renewal  of 
the  intercoone  which  had  been  begun  at  her  husband's 


dying  bed !  What  ineffid>le  scorn  was  in  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  towards  me,  exclaiming,  "  Can  you,  indeed,  be 
such  a  wretch  as  to  believe  this?  Oh,  God!  have  I 
turned  firom  my  heart's  deep  homage  to  the  dead,  for 
such  a  reptile!"  Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  she 
hastened  firom  tlie  room. 

About  an  hour  afterward,  as  I  sat  in  my  library,  with 
D'  Albret's  reply  to  my  challenge  Ijing  before  me,  a  note 
was  handed  to  me,  together  with  a  small  casket,  which 
had  always  stood  on  a  table  in  EUIen's  dressing-room, 
and  had  often  excited  my  curiosity.  The  note  was  as 
follows  :<^ 

«  After  yoar  invMtigstk>D  of  this  mominf  ,  I  am  nawilliag  to 
lesvs  you  in  ig norauco  of  any  thing  that  concsms  ms.  You 
once  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the  contents  of  the  casket,  and 
I  now  send  it  to  yon,  trustinf  to  your  honor  A>r  Its  safe  retara. 
It  contains  letters  and  other  memorials  of  my  dead  husband. 
When  I  became  vour  wifb,  I  resolved  never  ftf  ain  to  nncloee 
the  lid,  as  1  would  not  wroof  you  by  a  single  regret,  i/stlf-com- 
mand  could  preserve  me  from  such  reminiscences,  and  I  have 
kept  my  determination.  I  wish  you  to  understand  every  thing 
which,  in  your  mind,  may  ssem  to  reqairo  sxplaoation,  sad  than 
— we  must  part  for  ever. 

I  have  borne  and  suffered  much  fVom  your  exacting  tempsr, 
but  there  are  things  which  mav  not  be  forgiven,  and  such  has 
been  your  last  offence.  You  have  accused  me  of  a  crime  at 
which  my  whole  nature  revolts^  If  yon  do  not  believe  your 
own  accusation,  I  must  for  ever  despise  you  for  your  impotent 
malice  and  falsehood  ;  but  if  you  reaUy  entertained,  ftu*  a 
moment,  the  idea  that  such  guilt  was  possible  to  me,  there  can 
be  no  more  confidence  between  us.  The  child,  for  whose  saks 
I  consented  to  become  your  wife,  no  longer  exists  to  form  a  tie 
between  us,  and  I  now  demand  a  separation  as  the  only  amends 
you  can  make  for  the  recent  outrage  upon  my  feelings.'* 

The  perfect  indiflference  evinced  by  this  cold  letter, 
almost  maddened  mo,  but  I  had  too  much  important 
business  to  transact  within  the  next  few  hours,  to  yieM 
myself  up  to  passion.  At  daybreak  I  was  to  meet 
D'  Albret,  and  all  my  worldly  affairs  were  to  be  axnnged 
previous  to  that  time.  I  believe  I  was  endued  with 
supernatural  calmness  that  night.  I  made  my  will, 
bequeathing  all  my  fortune  to  Ellen,  and  lefk  a  letter  in 
the  hands  of  my  old  servant,  who  witnessed  the  former 
paper,  to  be  delivered  to  her  in  case  1  fell.  Thb  letter, 
while  it  exonerated  her  firom  the  serious  chai^ge  which  my 
blind  jealousy  had  brou^t  against  her,  yet  breathed  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  one  who  felt  himself  wro^god  in  Ida 
affections. 

After  I  had  completed  my  arrangemeitts,  I  threw  open 
ray  window,  and  sat  down  beside  it  to  cool  my  fevered 
brow.  A  faint  streak  of  light  was  visible  in  dw  horiion, 
and  I  watched  it  gradually  flushing  into  dawn,  until  I 
knew  diat  my  hoar  was  come.  At  diat  moment  ray 
second  tapped  at  my  door,  and  in  perfect  silence,  in  order 
not  to  arouse  the  househdkl,  we  stole  down  stain.  Wa 
reached  the  appointed  place  some  time  before  my  antago* 
nist,  and  when  the  morning  sun  issued  firom  his  gorgeous 
chamber  of  golden  clouds,  I  was  lying  on  the  greensward 
with  a  bullet  in  my  body.  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  wronged  D'  Albret,  and  I  had,  therefore,  resolved 
to  fire  my  pbtol  in  the  air ;  but  he  had  the  first  fire,  and 
his  ball  entering  my  side,  glanced  down  upon  the  hip 
joint;  thus  missing  a  vital  part,  but  rendering  me  a 
cripple  for  life. 

I  was  carried  hom^  insensible,  and  for  many  weeks  I 
remained  a  suffering  invalid,  during  which  time,  Ellen 
attended  me  vrith  unwearied  diligence.    Her  Ugfat  loot  , 
was  ever  gliding  about  the  apartment,  whole  she  stilled 
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every  sound,  and  ministered  to  my  every  want;  her  soft 
band  bathed  my  feverish  temples,  and  moistened  my 
parched  lips.  Kindness  and  gentleness  chancterized 
every  action,  but,  alas!  there  was  no  tenderness.  She 
did  for  me  just  what  she  would  have  done  for  any  suf- 
fering friend,  but  she  felt  not  that  she  was  watching  over 
the  beIo\'ed  husband.  My  attempts  to  win  back  the  con- 
fidence of  former  days,  were  repelled  gently  but  firmly ; 
and  my  heart  fainted  beneath  the  painful  thought  that 
henceforth  we  were  to  be  as  strangers  to  each  other. 

As  soon  as  I  had  quite  recovered  ray  health,  and  was 
able  to  leave  my  room  by  the  aid  of  the  stafi"  which  I  was 
henceforth  to  require  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  Ellen  pleaded 
ill  health  as  a  reason  for  seeking  change  of  air.  Con- 
finement to  my  sick  chamber,  had  certainly  paled  her 
cheek,  and  I  could  not  oppose  her  departure.  Before 
she  left  me,  however,  we  held  a  long  and  painful  conver- 
sation. She  assured  me  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  her  ever  again  to  consider  herself  my  wife ;  she  for- 
gave me  firam  her  heart,  but  I  had  outraged  her  feelings 
BO  severely,  that  she  could  no  longer  regard  me  with  the 
friendship  and  confidence  which  should  always  characte- 
riie  the  intercourse  of  married  life.  She  implored  me, 
V  the  only  reparation  I  could  now  make,  to  let  her 
choose  her  own  abode  and  to  leave  her  unmolested. 
''We  both  require  change  of  air,"  said  she;  "let  us, 
therefore,  separate  to  seek  for  health  on  different  shores; 
we  will  thus  avoid  the  firacas  of  a  public  separation ;  the 
world  may  surmise,  but  can  never  know  the  truth,  if  we 
keep  our  own  counsel,  and  I  shall  thus  be  spai^  much 
humiliatiott.*' 

Bitter  were  my  struggles  before  I  could  accede  to  her 
wishes,  bat  in  the  solitude  of  my  sick  chamber,  I  had 
been  taught  to  look  into  the  depths  of  my  own  heart,  and 
I  had  learned  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  When  I  gazed 
on  her  care-worn  brow,  I  felt  that  I  did,  indeed,  owe  her 
some  amends,  and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  my  better 
nature,  I  consented  to  her  proposal. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  then;  ray  wound  has 
rendered  me  very  lame,  and  a  residence  in  the  South  of 
France  is  considered  necessary  to  my  health.  My  wife 
•till  remains  in  England,  and  I  am  thus  lingering  out  the 
remnant  of  my  days  in  utter  loneliness.  My  hair  is 
lUvered  with  the  firosts  of  age,  and  time  has  somewhat 
tamed  the  violence  of  my  feelings.  I  am  still  peevish 
and  irritable,  still  the  torment  of  my  servmnu,  and  the 
terror  of  a  card>table;  but  I  can  now  look  back  to  past 
scenes  with  hitler  self-reproach.  I  can  now  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  noble  virtues  and  matchless  affection  of  my 
sainted  Maria,  and  I  can  also  appreciate  the  less  gifVed 
eharacter  and  sunny  temper  of  my  wronged  Ellen. 
Both  axe  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  it  was  with  my  domes- 
tic happiness  in  manhood,  as  vrith  my  toys  in  boyhood, 
only  valued  when  too  late.  I  am  conscious  that  the  hap- 
piness of  two  estimable  women  have  been  sacrificed  to 
ny  discontent  and  petulant  temper,  and  while  I  weep 
over  the  early  grave  of  one,  I  pine  to  look  once  more 
«pon  the  face  of  the  other. 

Let  BO  mas  indulge  his  faults  of  temper,  and  console 
himself  with  the  belief  that  he  iiyares  no  one  but  ktmselfl 
i>t  him  remember  tliat  he  is  one  of  a  cirele  of  friends,  or 


children,  or  dependants,  aD  of  whom  must  suffer  more  or 
less  from  his  errors.     Let  him  bethink  himself  how, 

**  In  a  moment,  we  may  pIuDflre  our  years 

In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  oor  blood  to  tears, 

And  color  things  to  come,  with  hues  of  night  { 

and  as  he  ponders  over  the  weakness  of  humani^r,  let 
him  seek  the  aid  of  that  Power  which  alone  can  say  to 
the  tide  of  passion,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far* 
ther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid«*' 
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Thou  fane  of  many  years,  farewell ! 

Thy  walls  roust  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
And  we  can  now  no  longer  pray 

Where  our  forefathers  prayed. 
The  altar  at  whose  holy  base 

The  kneeling  crowds  received  the  wine. 
Must  be  no  more  a  guarded  spot, 

A  consecrated  shrine !  ^ 

Never,  again,  from  thy  tall  spire, 

Uppointing  to  the  Christian's  home. 
Shall  peal  the  bell,  whose  Sabbath  voice 

Rolled  o*er  thy  vaulted  dome ; 
Nor  shall  the  daily  passer  bear 

Its  solemn  and  familiar  chime 
FaU,  like  the  ringing,  signal  strokes, 

Of  that  gray  watchman.  Time ! 

The  monuments  ot  good  men  gone, 

Down  from  their  niches  rudely  torn. 
Inscribed  in  memory  of  good  deeds. 

Away  from  sight  are  borne ; 
And  other  tablatures  will  take 

The  places  which  they  had  of  old ; 
But  oh,  what  graven  shapes  or  lines. 

Can  tell  the  tale  they  told  T 

Thou  venerable  pile,  adieu ! 

Another  temple  soon  may  tower 
On  thy  foundations,  grand  and  high— 

The  wonder  of  the  hour ! 
Let  Art,  her  gorgeous  skill  display. 

And  put  thy  humble  walls  to  shame- 
There  still  are  hearts,  old  chureh,  to  keep 

Thy  worship  and  thy  name ! 


DISCRETION. 
Thbrx  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man,  but  there  is  none  so  usful  as  discretion ;  it  is  this, 
indeed,  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  which  sets 
them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns 
them  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of 
them.  Without  it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit,  imper- 
tinence; virtue,  itself,  looks  hke  weakness;  the  best 
parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  exmrs, 
and  active  to  his  own  prejudice-^^it^tsoii. 
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Or  iff  iB*l* 

MEMATTANON;  OR,  JACK  OF  THE  FEATHER. 

▲ir   INDIAN  TALI    OF  TIROINIA. 
CHAFTXR  I. — TBI  COUNCIL. 

Natuke,  aU  beauteous  nature !  wbo  in  thy  own  wik) 
dress,  cktest  en  tho  mountain  tops,  wreathed  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  charms: — or,  in  the  valley,  braidest  the 
babbling:  brook  with  flowers,  and  clothest  the  vast  for- 
ests with  their  spring-blossoms  and  their  autumn  tints— 
their  summer  fruits,  and  winter  livery :  thou  wert  never 
•o  lovely  as  in  the  olden  time,  ere  tho  print  of  the  white 
man's  foot  was  found  upon  thy  yellow  sands,  or  on  the 
verdure  of  thy  luxuriant  plains— ere  thou  hadst  felt  the 
•xe  of  die  woodman  thinning  thy  ample  forests,  or  found 
the  children  of  thy  soil  disturbed  in  their  sylvan  retreats 
—thy  hunters  dislodged  from  their  grounds,  or  thy  dark- 
eyed  maidens  scattered  from  dieir  summer  shades. 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean who,  bold  in  daring,  leaped  upon  the  Virginian 
•hores,  and,  planting  his  standard  on  the  nearest  emi- 
nence, claimed  sovereignty  of  the  vast  continent  for  the 
crown  he  served ;  it  does  not  fall  within  our  views  to 
iiecord  those  acts  of  daring  adventure  by  which  Virginia 
became  colonized,  but  rather  to  record  the  Indian's  strug- ; 
glet  for  his  native  land,  his  hunting-grounds,  and  his  for- '' 
«st  home,  against  invaders,  merciless,  sanguinary,  and 
faithless. 

The  English  colony,  about  the  year  16*20,  had  conside- 
rably extended  itself  on  both  banks  of  tho  Potomac,  found- 
ing towns  and  erecting  forts,  protective  of  a  vast  area  of 
ceded  land,  which  they  had  gained  by  forced  treaties  from 
the  red  hunter,  who  found,  too  late,  his  ruin  consumma- 
ting in  his  misplaced  confidence.  In  open  violation  of 
those  treaties,  the  invaders,  as  they  gained  numerical 
•trength,  warred  with  the  tribes  with  whom  they  profes- 
sed to  be  in  firiendship  and  alliance,  and  became  so  con- 
stant in  aggrpssion,  so  unremitting  in  outrage— seizing 
upon  the  land  of  the  red  man  without  pretence,  and 
slaughtering  him  as  the  beast  of  the  forest,  wholly  unal- 
lied  to  human  nature-— that  nothing  was  left  for  the 
Indian  but  union  among  the  tribes,  and  the  sound  of  the 
wai^whoop  from  the  A]Ieflri>»ues  to  the  settlement  of  the 
invaders  at  Jamestown. 

The  Mannaboacks,  the  Monicans  and  the  Powhatans, 
•enaible  of  their  danger,  made  common  dause  against  the 
white  stranger,  and  prepared  to  drive  him  from  their 
flhorea;  but,  equally  sensible  of  their  own  inferiority  in 
battle,  and  that  they  couki  not,  in  the  field,  resist  the  teiri- 
ble  guns  and  long  knives,  as  they  called  the  swotds  of  the 
colonistt-Hhey  felt  that  dissimulation  was  their  best 
defence,  and  troacheiy  their  only  hope.  The  white  man, 
guarded  by  his  fieiribleengine  of  death,  each  in  himself  a 
host,  could  oidy  be  taken  by  surprize,  or  be  appmached 
in  ambush  at  nightfall,  when  darkness  reigned  in  the 
feiest,  and  the  watch-dogs  tikft. 

In  the  thickest  part  of  the  great  and  almost  intermina- 
bla  forest  which  excmded  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  Indian 
village  of  Paauuky,  to  the  fix>t  of  the  AUeghanies,  and 
firom  the  banks  of  the  Fotoaiac  to  the  distant  Rappahan- 


noe,  the  chiefs  of  the  united  tribes  held  their  war-coancil 
in  the  month  of  January,  1621,  to  consider  on  the  means 
of  freeing  their  country  of  the  white  stranger,  at  the  same 
time  invoking  the  Great  Spirit  to  govern  their  concils. 

No  human  foot  save  that  of  the  red  Indian  had  ever 
penetrated  that  part  of  the  forest  Here  the  proud  oak, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  spread  its  ample  branches  over 
the  turf,  dividing  tenancy  with  the  hiunbler  maple,  the 
wild  peach,  and  smooth-barked  cheny.  No  sounds  had 
ever  passed  along  its  wide  range,  save  the  voice  of  the 
hunter— the  sylvan  song  of  the  woodland  chorister,  or 
the  wild  cry  of  the  fox— the  howling  of  the  wolf,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey  and  of  the  chase,  who  here  had 
found  an  almost  undisputed  home.  It  was  here,  far 
removed  from  the  piercing  eye  of  the  white  stranger, 
that  the  great  Sachem  Opechancanough  assembled  his 
warrior  chiefs. 

The  council  hall,  roofed  with  the  branches  of  trees 
curiously  interwoven,  and  outwardly  lined  with  huge 
masses  of  green  bark,  was  flanked  by  their  trunks  on 
either  side,  and  extended  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Between  each  tree,  a  frame-work  was  inter- 
woven of  branches,  similar  to  the  roof,  so  as  to  complete 
the  sides,  and  render  them  impervious  to  the  weather; 
and  these  again  were  lined  along  the  interior,  including 
the  whole  roof,  with  the  skins  of  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  the 
fox,  the  bear,  and  other  beasts  of  the  chase.  Without  the 
hall,  the  watch-fires  were  kindled  at  convenient  distan- 


ces. 


The  floor  of  tlie  council  hall  was  strewed  with  mats 
made  of  the  reeds  growing  on  the  margin  of  tho  river. 
Some  of  these  were  covered,  by  way  of  distinction,  with 
the  skins  of  the  panther  and  the  white  fox. 

One  seat  was  still  more  distinguished  by  its  coverings 
and  its  position.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre;  was 
elevated  above  the  rest,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  huge 
mantle,  composed  of  a  variety  of  the  most  splendid  furs 
curiously  assorted  and  sewn  together.  This  was  the 
seat  of  the  great  Sachem  Opechancanough  himself. 

The  morning  dawned,  resplendent  with  the  white  frost 
which  dotted  the  trees  with  chrystals,  when  the  Indian 
warriors,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  war-firee,  track- 
ed their  cautious  way  through  the  forest,  to  attend  the 
Powhatan  sachem  in  his  council,  and  seal  that  bond  of 
union  on  which  their  very  existence  was  to  depend. 
They  came  in  small  parties,  armed  with  the  bow  or  spear, 
and  never-erring  tomahawk.  Opechancanough,  with 
about  fifty  of  his  most  celebrated  warriors,  was  the  first 
who  entered  the  liall.  He  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  sachems  and  the  chief  of  the  Chickahominies,  the 
Monicans,  and  the  Nansam<MS,  with  their  several  priests, 
prophets,  and  conjurors ;  and  the  hall  was  filled.  Afber 
the  usual  rites  and  ceremonies,  Opechancanough  opened 
the  business  of  the  confederacy.  He  stood  erect  upon 
his  mat,  his  fine  form  enveloped  in  a  mantle  made  of 
the  beaver  skin,  and  girted  with  his  wampum  belt— his 
hatchet  suspended  at  his  girdle— 4ii8  quiver  at  his  back, 
and  leaning  on  his  bow.  His  dark  eye  beamed  with 
intelligence,  and  was  radiant  with  martial  fire,  gleaming 
savage  anger,  and  glowing  with  the  darlcer  passion  of 
revenge.    All  was  sUeiice  when  he  spoke ;  every  head 
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inclined  towards  him,  and  eyery  eye,  beaming  with  the 
■ame  expression  of  inextinguishable  revenge,  was  bent 
on  his. 

"  Children  of  the  Great  Spirit,*'  began  the  orator,  his 
wild  eye  glancing  on  all  around  him,  while  he  in  himself 
seemed  all  inspired  by  the  great  cause  for  which  they 
had  been  assembled, "  children  of  the  Groat  Spirit,  to 
whom  your  mighty  Father  gave  these  lands— these 
woods— -the  mountains  and  the  waters  for  your  inheri- 
t  who  clothed  the  forest  tree  with  fruits  for  your 

subsistence,  who  taught  you  to  track  the  deer  to  his 
covert,  and  armed  you  for  the  chase ;  who  gave  you  the 
beasts  of  the  mountain  and  the  glen  for  your  food,  and 
their  skins  for  your  raiment,  and  to  line  your  moMy 
oouch— who  filled  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  with  fish  for 
you,  and  gave  the  varying  seasons  for  all  things— ^or 
ripening  the  fruits — for  hunting^--for  planting  the  patch, 
and  for  fishing— He  blessed  the  red  man  with  these  his 
gifts,  and  in  his  stem  command,  demanded  that  you 
should  preserve  them  for  yoin:  children,  as  he  had  given 
them  unto  you ;  defending  them  with  your  Uves.  Now 
what  have  we  done?  We  have  angered  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  trouble  is  come  upon  us.  We  have  sufiercd  the 
pale-faces,  whom  the  sea  has  cast  up  among  us,  to  plant 
themselves  upon  our  coast,  and,  forgetful  of  our  duty,  have 
received  them  with  favor  and  protection.  We  knew 
them  not,  and  we  trusted  in  them-— we  trusted  in  the 
enemy  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  have  been  betrayed. 
We  have  divided  with  them  the  inheritance  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  our  children.  We  have  given  to  them 
the  gifts  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  is  angered  and  turns 
away  from  us ! 

"  The  white  man  came  among  us,  and  we  received 
him  as  a  brother,  bleached  by  the  snows  of  other  climes. 
He  hath  deceived— l>etrayed  us.  We  showed  him  our 
land,  and  gave  him  of  its  fruits,  and  we  gave  him  of  the 
land  itself,  on  M'hich  he  might  build  him  a  dwelling. 
Now  what  does  the  white  man,  he  who  defies  the  power 
of  the  Great  Spirit  f  He  lets  loose  the  lightnings  from 
his  long  guns,  and  slays  our  people,  while  his  thunders 
roll  through  our  forests!  He  fires  our  homes,  seizes 
upon  our  towns  and  our  corn-patches,  destroys  our  chil- 
dren, and  drives  us  back  into  our  forests  to  perish  with 
hunger.  These  are  the  red  man*s  wrongs— 'wrongs 
which  demand  revenge— revenge  only  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  white  man's  blood,  and  the  extinction  of  his  race ! 
Up,  then,  up,  and  to  arms,  sachems  and  warriors — ^up, 
and  to  arms !  Swear  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  drive  these 
pale-faces  into  the  great  waters  from  which  they  have 
sprung,  and  be  our  shores  sprinkled  with  their  blood! 
Hold  no  faith  with  them!  They  have  proved  their 
treachery,  and  you  have  learned  by  experience,  that 
your  only  hope  is  in  the  scaiping-knife !  Avenge  you 
them  on  the  white  man,  and  propitiate  the  &vor  of  the 
Great  Spirit  by  their  destruction !" 

Opechancanough  ceased  to  speak,  while  every  eye 
gleamed  a  warrior's  ardor,  and  every  hand  clutched  the 
avenging  tomahawk.  The  war^sry  resounded  through 
the  woods— ihe  distant  echoes  wafted  bock  the  shout, 
which  died  away  in  murmurs,  sullen,  low,  and  moaning, 
in  the  hollows  and  adjacent  glens. 


The  war-dance,  accompanied  by  the  most  discordant 
yells,  succeeded  this  address,  and  the  sachems  and  war- 
riors smoked  the  calumet  of  Peace  among  the  tribes,  and 
bound  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death,  the  white  men 
on  their  shores.  The  prophets  invoked  the  Great  Spirit, 
muttering  prayers,  with  mystic  incantations,  and  per- 
forming the  sacred  offices  of  heathen  faith ;  while  the 
conjurors,  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  prepared  a 
charm,  resembling  the  amulet  of  the  eastern  Pagan, 
which  should  defend  the  warrior  from  the  white  man's 
guns.  The  warriors,  one  and  all,  received  with  devout 
faith  this  charm,  rendering  diem  invulnerable  in  the 
battle's  heat  to  the  white  man's  fearful  lightnings.  The 
rites  being  ended,  and  the  cooked  meats  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  served,  a  rushing  noise  from 
without  gave  token  of  the  approach  of  some  one  in  whom 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest  was  excited. 

"  Memattanon,  Memattanon,"  cried  more  than  a  hm- 
dred  voices;  ''Memattanon,  Memat^non,"  was  shouted 
within  the  hall. 

Opechancanough  resumed  his  state,  while  the  expected 
I  Memattanon  hurried  across  the  hall  almost  breathless, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement.  In  his  right 
hand  he  brandished  the  fatal  tomahawk,  and  in  his  left, 
a  white  man's  scalp,  but  newly  torn  from  the  wretched 
victim  of  his  revengeful  passions.  In  stature,  a  giant— 
his  strong  and  muscular  form,  fully  proportioned  and 
flexible,  gave  evidence  of  a  power  which,  in  union  with  a 
strongly-marked  and  speaking  countenance,  indicating  a 
mind  more  than  ordinarily  gifted,  rendered  him  a  hero 
among  his  warriors,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  his  foes. 

Memattanon  could  throw  the  spear  with  unerring  hand, 
at  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  warrior— and 
from  his  bow,  drawing  the  arrow  to  the  head,  could  dis- 
charge it  like  a  shot  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  with 
a  truth  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

Memattanon  seemed  bom  to  command.  Inflexible  in 
his  hatred  of  the  white  man — ^be  pursued  him  like  a  tiger 
with  a  never>yielding  courage,  and  a  oonstittttion  and  a 
strength  which  no  fatigue  was  ever  known  to  sobdue. 
He  was  a  hero  in  the  field  of  battle-awhile  in  the  covert 
he  was  stealthy— in  treachery,  a  masterpiece— the  cold, 
calculating,  lynx-eyed  assassin;  bold,  where  botdneta 
was  of  necessity— but  subtle,  patient  and  enduring  in  hie 
watchfulness  of  the  moment  to  spring  on  the  object  he 
had  marked  out  for  his  victim.  Years  might  pass  away, 
but  not  so  the  resentment  of  Memattanon.  Obdurate  of 
purpose,  time  but  sharpened  hit  appetite  for  human 
blood.  Strongly  imbued  with  all  the  wont  notions  of 
his  race— he  was  a  savage  even  among  his  own  people. 
Possessed  of  more  than  the  ordinary  properties  of  mind 
as  found  among  uncivilized  men,  tiliose  properties  were 
directed  to  one  end— <fae  gratification  of  his  passions^ 
passions,  fierce  and  uncontrolable  as  the  lava  bursting 
from  the  bosom  of  a  bnming  mountain,  and,  like  the  lava, 
consuming  all  things  in  their  course. 

Such  was  the  powerful  warrior  who  entered  the  war- 
council  of  the  confederated  sachems,  with  the  newly- 
gained  trophy  of  his  courage  or  his  treachery,  still  qui- 
vering, and  dripping  the  fresh-shed  blood.  Throwing 
down  the  scalp  before  the  seat  of  Opachaileaaougfa,  with 
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■a  air  of  trinmph,  and  ulated  by  the  discordant  yells  of 
the  assembled  warriors, —  "  Behold !"  he  eaiclaiixied, 
chief  of  the  Powhatans— sachem  of  the  Pamtmkies, 
behold  the  blood  of  the  white  man !  I  met  him  in  the 
woods-— he  pointed  his  long  gun— he  levelled  his  thun- 
der at  my  head,  and  his  lightning  played  around  me ;  but 
the  Great  Spirit  drove  back  the  thunderbolt  ere  it  fell  to 
crush  roe,  and  the  pale-face  lies  dead  in  the  forest!" 

Again  the  heart-appalling  yells  of  the  infuriated  chiefs 
rang  through  the  woods  and  deUs,  and  was  echoed  back 
by  every  chasm  where  echo  dwells.  But  when  this 
sodden  burst  of  exultation  had  subsided,  and  the  mind 
resolved  itself  into  reflection  on  the  event  which  had 
called  forth  the  savage  demonstration  of  applause— the 
tongue  quivered,  and  the  cheek  paled  at  the  question 
which  each  asked  of  each  othei^-of  the  cause  which  led 
the  pale  straqgers  to  the  thicket  of  the  wood. 

"  Treason—treason,"  cried  Qpechancanough ;  "  we 
are  betrayed !  The  long  knives  are  at  hand— they  have 
possessed  them  of  our  conference,  and  are  acquainted 
with  our  ploL  Warriors,  scour  the  forest  fiur  and  near- 
let  not  one  of  the  pale-laces  escape !  In  the  thick  covert 
of  the  wood,  our  strength  is*  trebled  while  they  are  weak- 
ened. Let  each  sachem  lead  on  his  warriors  by  diffe- 
rent routes.  Come,  my  Famunkies !  Where  the  fight  is 
thickest,  there  will  you  be  found." 

The  recumbent  warriors  started  to  their  feet,  receiving 
the  exhortation  of  the  sachem  as  a  signal  of  attack. 

The  council  broke  up— the  tribes  departed  by  compar 
nies,  and  the  forest  was  scoured  in  vain  for  the  enemy, 
in  aD  those  routes  which  they  were  supposed  to  have 
taken.  Foiled  in  this  efibrt,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
following  midnight  should  consummate  their  design,  by 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  English  settlements  and 
forts  on  the  Potomac. 

CHAPTIR  u. 


HUT. 

Standing  in  solitary  beauty,  like  a  thing  of  fancy  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  a  paradisal  glen,  shut  out  from  observa- 
tion—cs  it  ware  without  the  world,  and  yet,  a  little  worid 
entire  in  itself— arose  the  hut  of  a  sweet  Indian  maid. 
There  are  spou  on  which  Nature  seems  to  have  delight- 
ed to  scatter  with  a  profuse  hand  all  her  beauties,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  The  hill,  the  vale,  the  waterfall, 
the  air  breathing  the  periume  of  a  thousand  flowers— 
the  streamlet  dropping  from  a  chiystal  fountain,  and 
bounded  by  a  natural  fence  in  the  sloping,  rising  nndn- 
lationa  of  the  ravine  which  shut  it  out  from  all  conunu- 
aion  with  the  world— made  it  the  sylvan  fiuxy's  home. 
The  boondaiy  summits  of  this  delightful  spot  were 
crowned  with  trees,  so  closely  knit  together  as  to  defy 
the  eight  to  penetrate  them,  while  they  defended  the 
narrow  apace  they  bordered, from  the  intense  heatof  the 
summer's  sun.  The  branches  waved  gently  to  the  melo- 
dy of  the  wild-bird  upon  the  spray,  undulating  to  the  soft 
airs  that  played  about  the  glen,  and  fanned  the  opening 
wild-flower  pee|rfng  through  the  underwood.  The  hut, 
which  had  been  erected  upon  a  slight  rising  of  the  ground, 
was  constructed  of  young  s^linga  which  had  been  plant- 
ed in  rows,  Ibrming  a  long  square,  their  branches  iniei^ 
twined  with  each  other,  and  trained,  so  as  to  form  a  roof 
to  the  Httle  dwellii^ ;  these  trees  were  again  intertwined 


from  their  roots  by  the  wild  grape,  the  honeysuckle  and 
other  creeping  |dants,  which  had  trailed  their  course 
from  the  ground,  and  wound  their  tendrils  round  the 
trunks  on  which  they  climbed.  The  entrance  to  the  hut 
opened  on  a  lawn  divided  into  patches,  interspersed 
with  flowers.  This  little  verdant  lawn  gradually  declined 
to  the  clear  and  pellucid  stream,  which,  with  many  sinu- 
ous vrindings,  nearly  surrounded  the  little  fairy  land. 
The  hut  was  roofed  and  lined  along  the  whole  interior, 
with  a  dried  grass,  resembling  a  finer  sort  of  matting, 
and  stained  of  various  hues  by  vegetable  dyes.  True 
taste  was  visible  everywhere  around ;  for  it  must  not  be 
presumed  that  savage  life  is  without  its  varieties,  and 
does  not  possess  an  equal  share  of  the  links  which  form 
the  chain  of  cultivated  society ;  and  that  taste  will  not 
equally  find  its  way  into  the  wigwam  as  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  law  of  taste  is  an  emanation  of  the  mind, 
moulded  to  the  manners  and  customs  vrith  which  it  hiia 
become  familiar;  and  it  matters  not  whether  in  the  wilds 
of  Kamschatka — the  soft  clime  of  Virginia,  or  in  the  pol-» 
ished  courts  of  Europe ;  taste  will  have  its  empire  and 
its  votaries. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  singular  structure 
was  divided  ofl*  into  apartments,  opening  from  one  to 
another,  and  partitioned  by  curtains  mado  of  the  richest 
furs,  fastened  to  the  roof— the  furniture,  characteristic  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  people,  was  constructed  more  for 
use  than  ornament,  but  still  was  not  deficient  in  that 
taste  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  the  ornamental  deco- 
rations  of  the  dwelling.  There  were  tables— matted 
seats  and  couches,  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ; 
drinking-cups,  handsomely  carved  from  the  horn  of  the 
elk  and  the  moose,  were  to  be  seen  ranged  upon  shelves 
constructed  for  their  reception,  and  a  species  of  plates 
and  dishes,  carved  out  of  the  wood  of  the  maple  and  the 
hickory,  were  also  to  be  seen,  and  were  as  carefully  dis- 
posed of.  Such  was  the  Indian  hut  or  forest  home  of 
Noonomia,  the  desolate  of  heart— wife  and  widow— the 
maiden  of  all  time— the  wife  of  an  hour,  and  the  widow 
of  three  years ! 

The  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  gleo, 
resting  its  grey  aCUd  sombre  tints  upon  the  branches  of 
the  forest  trees,  when  Noonomia,  whom  the  night  had 
not  refreshed  with  slumbers— who  had  watched  out  the 
hours  while  hanging  over  her  sick  fethcr's  pillow,  ming- 
ling, with  many  a  sigh,  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  him 
who  w.as  past  hope— prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  which 
might,  peradventure,  pass  to  his  account  in  the  hereaf- 
ter state,  but  could  not  weigh  the  substance  of  a  hair  in 
this — had  just  vritnessed  the  calmness  of  sleep  coming 
over  him,  and  in  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  gleaned 
the  consolation,  that  pain  had  left  him. 

A  distant  foot,  pressing  the  crisp  grass,  caught  her 
ear  at  this  moment,  and  she  listened  in  eagerness ;  it 
approached.  "  It  is  he,  it  is  he,"  she  exclaimed,  "  my 
deliverer  my  saviour ;  he  comes  to  share  my  toils  and 
sooth  my  anguish." 

A  tall  figure  passed  along  slowly,  without  a  word — 
vrith  merely  a  nod  of  recognition — it  opened  the  folds  of 
the  heavy  curtain  which  gave  entrance  to  the  chambers, 
and  closing  diem  again,  with  mute  and  rapt  attention. 
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advanced  a  few  paces  with  silent,  solemn  step,  as  if  fear- 
fill  to  catch  the  echo  of  his  own  footfall. 

"  He  sleeps/'  whispered  Nodnomia,  scarcely  breathing 
her  words—"  he  sleeps." 

**  May  the  blessed  spirit  guard  him,"  was  the  reply, 
"  for  thy  sake,  and  for  his  own." 

"  So  be  it,  so  be  it,"  ejaculated  Nodnomia.  **  Last  of 
his  race,  may  his  days  endure  to  re-erect  the  house  which 
else  must  fall  like  the  scathed  oak  of  the  forest,  blighted 
and  unmoumed." 

"  Blighted,  but  not  unmoumed  or  unavenged,  while 
Memattanon  lives,"  was  the  reply. 

''  Hush,  hush,  he  moves,"  returned  Nodnomia,  hastily, 
and  bent  down  over  the  couch  of  her  aged  sire,  who 
breathed  heavily,  and  as  one  convulsed.  At  length  he 
spoke  in  a  low,  shivering  tone — "  I  have  no  sons — ^no 
warriors.  The  long  knives  have  robbed  me  of  all  these ; 
who,  then,  shall  be  thy  comforter  when  I  am  gone ;  my 
child,  my  child !  I  have  no  people !  I  have  no  war- 
riors ;  they  have  fallen,  they  have  fallen,  and  thou  wilt 
have  none  beside  thee !"  * 

"  When  hath  Pawpawtomee  needed  the  warrior  while 
Memattanon  hath  lived  and  breathed?"  replied  the 
young  and  giant  Indian  to  his  words.  "  Was  it  when 
the  long  guns  on  the  Potomac's  banks  hurled  their  thun- 
ders among  your  tribe,  and,  exhausted  with  their  car- 
nage, rested  on  their  fearful  engines  of  death — was  it 
not  then  I  overtook  the  remnant  of  your  flying  people, 
and  led  them  back  to  victory  f  The  scalps  of  that  day's 
battle  tell  of  the  battle  won.  Again,  on  that  fearful  day, 
when  the  village  of  your  people  was  encompassed  by  the 
white  marauder,  and  the  fires  of  his  many  guns  strewed 
the  patches  with  their  slaugUter,  'twas  then  I  rescued 
Nodnomia  from  shame  and  ruin !  I  bore  her  here — here 
to  this  spot,  and  returning  quickly,  found  you  alone,  and 
almost  expiring,  amid  the  flames  of  your  own  hut.  I 
bore  you  away  on  my  shoulder,  defying  the  white  man's 
guns,  and  flying  their  pursuit.  Will  Nodnomia  then  be 
desolate,  and  without  a  defender?" 

"  Memattanon,  I  was  not  mindful  of  thee,"  exclaimed 
Pawpawtomee.  "  Sayst  thou  my  child  will  never  want 
defender  while  Memattanon  lives?" 

"  My  father,"  returned  Nodnomia,  passionately  folding 
him  to  her  bosom,  "  Memattanon  is  the  favored  of  the 
Cheat  Spirit,  and  the  white  man's  foe." 

Pawpawtomee  felt  that  the  world  was  swimming  away 
firom  him,  and  his  anxie^ — ^his  only  thought,  was  on  his 
child.  Ho  held  out  his  cold  and  clammy  hand  to 
Memattanon,  which  was  cordially  accepted  and  em- 
braced, while  the  death-dews  were  upon  it,  and  it  feebly 
returned  the  pressure. 

"  Memattanon,  wilt  thou  be  my  son  ?"  inquiiod  the 
aged  chief,  with  an  eagerness  struggling  with  the  grasp 
of  death,  and  for  a  moment  imparting  vigor  to  his  speech. 

"When  have  I  ceased  to  be  your  son?"  retunied 
Memattanon,  "since  that  fatal  period  when  I  was  left 
by  the  long  knife,  desolate  and  abne,  with  not  even  a 
mother's  smile  to  bless  me?" 

His  voice  faltered  as  (he  last  words  fell  from  him,  and 
Memattanon,  the  cold  of  heart— the  blighted  and  the 


obdurate,  showed  that  the  feelings  of  his  eariy  natuiv 
still  retained  their  edge  and  tenderness. 

"  Nodnomia — ^Nodnomia!  She  will  bo  faoherleas," 
exclaimed  the  chief.  "  Like  the  creeping  ivy,  which,  by 
nature,  clings  to  the  proud  oak  of  the  forest  for  succor 
and  support,  she  will  fall— -fell  and  die." 

"She  shall  be  my  sister!"  retunied  Memattanon, 
greatly  moved. 

"Thy  bride !"  hastily  replied  Pawpawtomee. 

"  My  bride !"  responded  Memattanon,  his  whole  soul 
beaming  in  the  animation  of  his  countenance ;  "  my  sister 
and  my  bride  i  My  guardian  spirit  in  the  battle's  heat — 
my  solace  in  the  hours  of  wo  my  joy  in  triumph— eool 
of  my  soul!" 

Nodnomia  felt  herself  enfolded  in  his  arms,  and  was 
as  quickly  on  her  bended  knee,  vrith  him  who  had 
betrothed  her,  waiting  the  benediction  of  her  father. 
Pawpawtomee,  re-animated  in  the  assurance  of  his  child's 
protection,  his  dark  eye  spariding  vrith  a  father's  joy 
in  the  realization  of  his  fondest  hope,  raised  himself 
firom  his  couch,  and  invoked  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit 
upon  them. 

In  the  midst  of  his  words,  his  voice  dropped,  his  lip 
quivered,  his  hand  shook,  and  was  withdrat(-n,  his  bead 
sunk  back,  and  Memattanon  and  Nodnomia,  starting  to 
their  feet,  sustained  him,  but  his  eye  was  fixed— the  pul- 
sation of  his  heart  was  stopped,  his  breath  was  gone. 
Pawpawtomee  was  no  more. 

There  is  no  pang  more  deeply  felt  than  that  which 
shows  not  in  tears,  nor  vents  itself  in  sighs,  but  mute  as 
the  death-pall  which  overhangs  the  biei^— is  eloquent  in 
its  silence.  It  was  such  a  pang  that  choked  the  heart  of 
Nodnomia.  Her  bosom  heaved  not,  her  lip  moved  not, 
her  voice  uttered  no  sound,  her  eye  beamed  no  expres> 
sion !  Memattanon  bore  her,  unresisting,  to  a  couch, 
and  claiming  help,  two  maidens,  from  an  inner  room, 
rushed  to  their  mistress,  and  resorted,  sucoessfblly,  to  the 
usual  means  of  restoring  animation ;  while  he,  Uie  war- 
rior and  the  hero,  who  could  look  on  blood  unmoved- 
he  who  could  press  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
cheer  the  failing  heart  to  deeds  of  darings— he  who  sternly 
resolute,  was  never  staid  by  merey,  stood  like  a  coward 
— disarmed  in  fear,  and  aU  dissolved  in  tenderness. 

Her  eyes  began  to  move,  her  breast  to  heave,  and  she 
spoke.  "  Woe  is  come  upon  the  red  man,"  she  said, 
"and  his  pillow  is  the  grave;  lay  roe  down— lay  me 
down  upon  the  couch  where  my  father  lies ;  for  I  feel 
a  weariness  of  life,  and  fain  would  yield  it  up  with  his." 

"Nodnomia,"  gently  whispered  Memauanon,  "the 
dead  can  never  be  recalled — no  grief  can  waken  them; 
and  the  Great  Spirit  hatli  demanded  of  his  dnldreo— th» 
duty  of  submission.  But  the  day  is  spending  which 
must  take  me  from  thee." 

"Stay— stay!"  hastily  exclaimed  Nodnomia.  "Go 
not  to  desperate  daring;  'tis  doomed,  tis  doomed  of  feie, 
that  the  pale-face  shall  prevail.  Go  not,  Memattanon,  for 
thou  canst  ill  ha  spared." 

"Farewell,"  returned  the  wairior,  heedleat  of  her 


entreatiea,  "you  shall  see  me,  Nodnomia*  wkh  the 
dawn." 
It  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  partiiig,  favt.tbfr  pledgad 
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word  of  the  Indian— the  greatness  of  the  eaiue,  and 
thirst  of  vengeance  on  the  colonist — were,  in  them- 
selves, assurance  of  a  greater  sacrifice  than  that  now  ren- 
dered. On  that  night,  the  confederated  sachems  had 
resolved  on  a  stealthy  and  siraultaneous  attack  upon  the 
several  settlements  of  the  colonists.  The  plans  had 
been  laid  with  as  much  precision  and  prudence  as  usn- 
aUy  characterized  the  proceedings  of  an  Indian  war> 
council,  and  hope  beat  high  in  every  breasL  Mematta- 
non,  recalled  to  his  duties  of  the  day,  became,  himself, 
inexorable  to  ontreaty~-whom  tears  could  not  subdue. 
Giving  some  hasty  instructions  to  the  attendants,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  Pawpawtomee  during  his  absence,  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  he  quitted  the  Indian  hut. 


CHAPTXa  III. 


ATTACK. 


Launched  safely  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  Memat- 
tanon,  like  the  wolf  prowling  in  scent  of  blood,  lynx- 
eyed  and  cautious  in  bis  track,  proceeded  to  Pamunky, 
to  join  his  tribe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sachem 
Opechancanougfa.  Listening,  with  ear  to  the  ground, 
to  catch  the  distant  sound  of  stranger  feet,  with  bow 
and  quiver  ready  for  the  attack— he  was  no  longer  the 
Memattanon  of  the  hut,  in  the  glen,  but  the  Indian  war- 
rior, greedy  for  human  blood;  the  cold,  the  calculating, 
and  the  obdurate.  No  sound  smote  bis  ear,  and  he 
arrived  at  the  village  of  the  sachem  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  arrow  upon  the  white  stranger,  who  had 
been  too  frequently  found  in  the  woods,  in  pursuit  of 
game.  Experience  had  taught  a  lesson  of  prudence  to 
the  colonist,  and  these  instances  of  reckless  daring  were 
becoming  rare. 

Despair,  in  its  madness,  furnishes  the  food  on  which 
it  feeds,  and  in  its  recklessness,  its  own  consuming  fires, 
and  its  fatal  end.  Opechancanough,  the  successor  of 
Powhatan,  the  Sachem  of  the  Powhatans  and  Pamun- 
kies,  had  but  little  considered  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise he  had  set  upon,  and  of  which  he  was  the  great 
mover;  and  had  litdo  calculated  the  probability  of  a 
failnre.  Success— complete  success  was  the  only  calcu- 
lation he  had  made.  He  had  entered  into  treaties  with 
several  of  the  tribes  who  had  long  waged  wars  with  the 
Powhatans,  and  whose  feuds  were  hereditary.  He  had 
engaged  with  them  in  common  cause,  and  sought  to 
reconcile  them  to  himself  by  eveiy  means.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded as  for  as  was  practicable  with  prejudices  of  long 
standing;  but  the  cause  was  not  warmly  felt  by  these 
anxiliaries,  and  hence  its  being  vrarmly  sustained  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for. 

The  fated  night  was  drawing  on;  the  evening  had  set 
in  with  a  moon  scarce  four -and  twenty  hours  old.  It 
was  eaira  and  serene-— no  wind  swept  through  the  forest, 
no  cloud  obscured  the  twinkling  light  of  the  stars  which 
led  the  straggling  parties  on  their  diflfereat  tracks,  to 
points  wfaieh  had  been  determined  on  for  the  simultane- 
ous onslaught.  The  points  of  assemblii^  had  been 
judiciously  arranged,  so  as  to  give  e^ual  diAance  to 
every  object  of  attack.  Memattanon,  and  the  Pamun- 
kiea,  lad  on  by  Opechancanough  himself,  were 
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for  Jamestown,  but  the  operations  against  that  settle^ 
ment  were  not  to  be  made  until  a  signal  from  an  opposite 
quarter  should  be  given  of  an  attack  in  another  direction, 
which  should  lead  off  a  part  of  the  troops  quartered  in 
that  town ;  thus  leaving  it  less  defensive  to  assault. 

The  hour  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  dim  lights, 
burning  in  the  several  forts  and  settlements,  gave  assu- 
rance of  that  deep  state  of  repose  into  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  sunk,  inspiring  confidence  in  the  success  of 
their  operations.  The  Indians  had  carried  with  them 
torches  for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  forts  and  buildings, 
and  at  length  the  time  arrived  when  some  few  of  the 
warriors  of  each  per^,  having  crawled  upon  dieir  hands 
and  knees  as  near  to  the  forts  as  possible,  avoiding  the 
sentries-— lighting  their  torches,  hurled  them  in  the  air 
upon  the  wooden  buildings,  and  the  attack  began.  This 
was  the  signal  for  general  assault.  The  loud  war-whoop 
rung  far  and  near.  It  was  bone  upon  the  still  air,  and 
sprung  from  a  thousand  mingled  voices  in  terrible  discor- 
dance and  appalling  effect,  even  to  the  stoutest  heart. 
Mingled  with  these  accompaniments  of  savage  warfare, 
was  the  wild  cry,  the  heart-rending  scream  of  women 
and  children  in  the  settlements,  and  the  howl  of  the 
watclwiogB,  while  the  air,  impregnated  with  the  smoke 
of  burning  timbers,  glaring  with  the  red  flame,  and  stiU 
bearing  the  lighted  torches  of  the  Indian  to  their  terrible 
destination,  gleamed  also  with  the  continued  flashes  from 
the  musketry  of  the  colonists,  and  bore,  too,  upon  its 
bosom,  the  terrible  shriek  of  death. 

The  assault  upon  Jamestown  was  conducted  with 
an  impetuosity  which  seemed  to  defy  resistance.  The 
torches,  as  in  the  other  instances,  were  hurled  up<m  the 
ramparts  of  the  defended  town,  but  the  inhabitanu  were 
prepared— the  ramparts  were  lined  with  musketeers,  and 
buckeu  had  been  amply  supplied  to  reduce  the  flames 
in  the  event  of  fire,  in  every  quarter.  The  yell  of  the 
Indians  was  heard  within  the  town,  and  was  as  instant!}* 
answered  by  the  loud  roll  of  the  dnmi,  mustering  to 
arms.  It  was  a  night  of  horror.  The  burning  brands, 
as  they  fell  upon  the  ramparts  and  in  the  town,  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  assailants,  and  fiiUing  at  their 
feet,  marked  them  out  as  victims  to  the  murderous  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  from  within.  Many  a  stout  heart 
was  cloven  by  the  Indian  arrow,  but  for  each  of  the  slain 
among  the  colonists,  a  torrent  of  Indian  blood  flowed,  and 
heaps  of  the  dead  attested  the  unequal  contest. 

Memattanon  performed  prodigies  of  valor  apportioned 
to  his  unequalled  strength  and  constancy  of  purpose, 
leading  on  his  warriors  under  the  ramparts,  and  where 
they  were  the  least  assailable  to  the  musketry,  he  cheer^ 
ed  them  by  his  example  to  the  perilous  effort  of  forcing 
the  walls;  but  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  miserable  bat- 
tering implements  of  which  the  Indians  were  possessed, 
and  as  a  last  effort  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  town, 
they  resolved  on  burning  the  gates,  and  thus  resolutely 
exposing  themselves  to  the  destructive  fire  of  the  defen- 
ders. Memattanon  led  on  the  enterprise.  It  was  a  for^ 
lorn  hope,  and  beneath  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry, 
the  brands  were  piled  on  the  gates,  and  smoke  and  flame 
ascending,  cheered  the  assailants,  and  damped  the  energy 
of  the  defendants.    The  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  upward 
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from  the  expiring  brands,  and  the  crackling  timbers  of  the 
gates,  themselves,  jutting  out  flame,  fast  spreading,  and 
rapidly  consuming,  soon  deserted  the  soldier  of  his 
defence.  The  ramparts  were  deserted;  and  it  was 
determined,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  town, 
to  make  a  desperate  sortie  from  another  quarter,  and 
assault  the  Indians  in  the  rear. 

To  think  was  to  act ;  to  command  was  to  be  obeyed. 
Time  allowed  of  no  respite  between  the  order  and  the 
execution.  Already,  notwithstanding  eveiy  precaution 
which  had  been  adopted,  the  town  was  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  the  burning  gates  were  yielding  fast  to  the 
ravages  of  the  destructive  element,  whUe  the  Pamun- 
kies,  relieved  from  the  galling  fire  of  the  colonists,  yelled 
a  triumph  over  the  flames,  and  were  gaining  ardor  in 
success,  which  not  even  the  contemplation  of  their  piles 
of  slain  could  subdue  or  even  abate.  At  length  the  mus- 
keteers, who  had  effected  their  sortie  by  another  gate, 
came  up  and  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  the 
beseigers,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  burning  gates 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  Memattanon,  with  Opechanca- 
noiigh,  followed  by  the  survivors  of  their  warriors,  leaped 
through  the  flames,  and  entered  the  town,  amid  the  most 
deafening  and  hideous  yells,  that  ever  struck  panic  to 
the  white  man's  heart. 

The  carnage  now  became  awful ;  between  two  fires  in 
front  and  rear.  There  was  no  escape — no  shelter  or 
defence,  but  that  which  was  to  be  found  in  desperate 
courage,  and  the  sternness  of  unyielding  resolution. 
Memattanon,  as  ever,  led  the  way,  and  the  Pamunkies, 
emulating  the  example  of  their  leader,  fought  their  way 
forward,  axe  in  hand,  dealing  death  around.  In  die 
melee,  the  colonist,  restrained  from  the  lue  of  his  gun 
and  bayonet,  found  them  an  incumbrance  rather  than 
protection  against  the  short  axe  or  tomahawk  of  the 
Indian. 

Foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand,  it  was  the  contest  of 
muscular  powers,  and  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
the  red  man.     The  soldiers  gave  way — ^the  flames  were 
spreading,  the  paths  were  filled  with  shrieking  women 
and  children,  flying  from  death,  still  meeting  it  in  every 
form.     To  turn  back  would  be  to  rush  into  the  flames, 
to  go  forward,  to  press  upon  the  uplifted  axe  of  the 
savages.     The  Indians,  having  gained  the  centre  of  the 
town,  in  the  madness  of  their  exultation,  saw  not  how 
severely  their  numbers  had  been  thinned ;  flushed  with 
victory,  in  which  they  felt  themselves  secured,  and  greedy 
of  destruction,  they  struck  down  all  that  came  within 
their  path,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.      Here,  in 
ample  space,  illumined  by  the  flames  of  burning  houses, 
the  marksman  took  his  aim  with  unerring  certainty. 
Memattanon  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  falling  off  of 
his  warriors,  and  the  great  mistake  which  had  been 
made  of  rushing  to  the  open  spot,  where  the  Indian 
sacrifice  became  certain,  and  the  pale-face's  life  secure. 
He  saw  his  danger,  and  in  an  instant,  beheld  Opechan- 
canough  fall.     With  a  terrific  yell,  the  few  warriors  of 
the  fatal  fray  surrounded  the  bleeding  body   of  the 
sachem,  and  Memattanon,  raising  him  from  the  earth  on 
which  he  lay  extended,  bore  him  through  the  flames. 
All  was  lost  I    The  Indian  cause  was  lost  for  ever.     It 


was  the  last  struggle  for  their  homes.  That  one  fearful 
night  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  brave  and  young. 
The  Indians  had  been  beaten  back  in  every  one  of  their 
assaults,  and  but  few  escaped  the  dreadful  slaughter. 
The  result  of  the  disastrous  effort  was  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity — a  vast  concession  of  Indian  territory  to  the 
colonists — further  humiliation  and  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  Sachem  himself — and  the  final  extinguish- 
ment of  every  hope  of  freeing  the  country  of  the  pale-faoes. 

CHAPTER   IV. — THE   CEDED   I.AKD. 

The  dew  of  spring  rested  on  the  bosom  of  the  valley, 
the  last  icicle  had  dissolved,  and  tho  soft  and  refreshing 
airs,  attendant  on  a  vernal  moon,  had  called  forth  the 
young  bud  upon  tho  shrub,  and  opened  the  bosom  of  the 
bulbous-flower — the  lawns  were  richly  liveried,  and  the 
gaily-plumed  birds  twittered  their  matin  lays  within  the 
glen  that  gave  sweet  shelter  to  Nodnomia.  The  lovely 
little  stream  that  wound  around  the  lawn,  no  longer 
bound  up  in  the  icy  grasp  of  winter,  flowed  smoothly  on 
with  a  gentle  ripple,  its  banks  mai]gined  with  the  pale 
primrose,  and  the  lily,  modestly  peeping  through  the  soil. 

Two  moons  had  passed  since  that  feariiil,  fatal  night, 
when  the  Indian  cause  was  lost,  and  the  sun  of  its  days 
went  down  in  blood.  Two  moons  had  passed  since 
Nodnomia  had  become  the  affianced  bride  of  Mematta- 
non,  and  her  father's  eyes  had  closed  upon  the  worid 
and  all  itsc  ares,  and  she  had  lived  in  loneliness.  Memat- 
tanon, since  that  fatal  night,  had  seldom  strayed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  glen-— his  voice  but  rarely  dropped  upon  her 
ear — 'twas  but  by  fits  and  starts  ho  sought  the  wigwam, 
and  then  his  manly  bosom  heaved  a  torrent  of  sighs- 
despondence  was  on  his  brow,  curves  on  his  lip.  His 
was  no  mood  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul,  beguile  it  c^  its 
cares,  or  silonce  apprehension  of  a  still  severer  fate. 

"  Nodnomia,"  said  he,  suddenly,  at  one  of  tl^se  inter- 
Wews,  in  agony,  and  pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  "  thou 
art  now  standing  upon  the  pale-ftce's  land ;  these  fields 
which  thou  hast  tended — ^the  stream  which  flows  around 
them — all,  all  have  become  the  property  of  the  pale-fiux !" 

"All!  all!"  interrupted  Nodnomia. 

"  All — far  as  the  river  winds  above  the  forest-^tbe 
hunting-grounds  and  all,  even  to  Pamunky." 

Nodnomia  sunk  upon  the  turf,  burying  her  face  in  her 
bands— her  eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

"  You  weep,  Nodnomia,"  cried  Memattanon,  tenderiy. 

"Give  them  way  awhile,"  she  replied.  "But  most 
we  leave  this  pleasant  spot-^most  we— mast  we  go  far 
away  ?" 

"  In  three  days-Hiuch  is  the  cruel  order  which  drives 
us  beyond  the  mountains." 

"In  three  days!"  Cruel,  cruel!"  exclaimed  Nodno- 
mia.    Will  they  not  let  me  look  upon  my  father's  grave? " 

"  The  white  man  wars  equally  with  the  wigwam  and 
the  grave,"  returned  Memattanon  bitterly. 

"  Oh,  how  shall  I  leave  the  spot  where  my  dear 
father's  spirit  lingers,  and  his  bones  decay,"  cried  the  sad 
maiden.  "  I  cannot— no— no,  I  cannot !— and  yet,  it  is 
the  voice  of  destiny,  that  threatening,  commands.  I  go, 
Memattanon — I  go ;  lead  me  where  you  wiU-^I  am  pre- 
pared." 
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**  Good  No6Domia,"  replied  the  chief, "  I  ha^e  promiaed 
to  join  the  remnant  of  our  people,  at  Pamunky,  on  the 
•econd  sun." 

"  Farewell/'  she  gasped,  while  Memattanon  hounded 
from  her  sii^ht,  and  was  lost  in  the  thickeL 

CHAPTKR   y. — THl   DEATH. 

Since  the  night  of  the  attack  upon  the  colonial  settle- 
ments, so  fatal  to  the  Indian  cause,  Memattaoon  had 
kept  up  a  most  destructive  warfare  on  the  colonists, 
attacking  them  in  ambush — waylaying  stragglers  with  a 
craft  and  art  which  had  defied  detection.  Ambushed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  frequented  places,  he  would  lay  in 
wait  for  the  treTeller,  with  his  quiver  well  lined,  and  his 
bow  strung,  with  a  vigilance  untiring,  until  some  object 
appeared  in  sight,  whom  he  could  mark  out  as  his  victim. 
Merey  was  in  as  little  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Memattanon,  as  it  was  with  the  colonists,  who,  unhap- 
pily, held  it  to  be  a  meritorious  act  to  kill  an  Indian. 
Any  treaty,  therefore,  entered  into  with  this  unfortunate 
people,  was  but  a  mere  measure  of  policy,  not  intended 
to  be  observed  longer  than  might  suit  convenience,  and 
by  the  Indian  no  longer  than  he  could  collect  new  forces. 
It  was  a  war  of  extermination ;  with  this  difference  in 
the  object  of  the  parties,  that  it  was  waged  on  the  one 
side  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  plunder,  and  on  the 
odier,  for  the  preservation  of  home. 

Memattanon,  on  leaving  the  beautiful  little  Indian  hut 
in  the  glen,  and  No6nomia,  hastened  to  meet  some  of  his 
tribe,  and  enlist  them  to  assist  him  in  his  departure 
on  the  morrow.  Night  was  advancing,  and  the  moon 
was  sinking  below  the  mountain  tops,  silvering  the  sum- 
mits in  her  decline,  when,  faint  and  weary  with  a  night  of 
toil  in  which  the  mind  had  labored  to  exhaustion  with  the 
body,  he  threw  himself  on  the  narrow  shelving  of  a  rock 
which  overhung  a  wide  extent  of  forest  on  the  plains,  and 
bordered  the  cleared  lands  of  the  colonists,  and  pressed 
his  burning  temples  to  the  cold  moss  which  clung  to  the 
stone,  his  pillow.  He  lay  until  the  dawn  had  overspread 
the  hills,  and  the  sun,  slowly  rising  from  the  ocean,  cost 
his  upborn  rays  upon  the  heavens.  The  mom  had  broke 
with  all  the  splendor  of  the  spring,  attended  by  those 
gentle  airs  which  shed  a  genial  glow  upon  nature.  They 
played  in  the  dark  locks  of  Memattanon — wafted  the 
moisture  which  hung  upon  his  brow  to  sunny  skies,  and 
called  back  the  freshness  on  his  lips  and  cheek ;  but  still 
he  moved  not,  so  deep  was  the  death-like  sleep  by 
which  he  was  overpowered.  At  length  a  shot,  whizzing 
through  the  aii^— the  loud  report  roaring  through  the 
forest,  echoed  by  every  cliff,  awoke  him  from  his  stupor 
— started  him  as  from  the  grave.  Crouching  like  the 
panther  ere  he  springs  upon  his  prey,  he  looked  around 
with  searehing  eye,  and  beheld  two  colonists  in  the 
plain,  their  guns  still  reeking  with  the  steam  of  their 
own  fires,  while  they  laughed  at  the  dying  agonies  of  a 
poor  Indian  whom  they  had  shot,  and  who  was  expiring 
at  their  iiset.  Rising  upon  his  feet — his  hand  was  on 
his  bow — his  soul  was  in  his  arm  and  plucking  the 
bearded  arrow  finom  his  quiver,  he  drew  it  to  the  head. 
It  flew,  whistling  through  the  air,  and  with  that  truth  and 
iti«D(th  which  Mldom  failed,  pierced  throu^^  the  body 


of  one  of  them,  who  dropped,  mingling  his  blood  and  his 
agonies  with  those  of  his  victim.  Swift  as  the  passing 
thought,  another  arrow  from  the  same  bow,  stretched 
the  second  colonist  by  his  companion. 

''The  Indians !  the  Indians  are  upon  us!"  cried  nume- 
rous voices  in  the  plain,  flying  in  every  direction,  and  the 
hardy  woodsmen  fled  from  their  labors  in  the  forest, 
terrified  with  the  report,  while  the  bell  of  one  of 
the  settlements  tolled  out  the  alarm.  All  was  horror 
and  consternation.  Memattanon  fled,  but  not  before 
he  had  been  discovered  by  some  of  the  colonists;  and  a 
vigorous  pursuit  commenced.  Breaking  through  the  entan- 
glements of  the  brush  which  covered  the  upland  ground, 
and  fearing  to  track  his  course  to  the  glen — the  retreat 
of  Nodnomia,  the  lovely  spot  wholly  unknown  to  the 
white  man — ^he  shaped  his  way  in  a  direction  by  which 
he  could,  in  ambush,  guard  that  sacred  spot,  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own  life.  Turning  the  angle  of  a  sharp 
and  rocky  precipice,  he  applied  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
and  found  his  pursuers  were  gaining  on  him,  and  bend- 
ing their  course  in  the  direction  in  which  he  now  stood. 
He  had  little  time  for  deliberation ;  and  creeping  into  a 
hollow  in  the  cKff,  the  entrance  to  which  was  concealed 
by  the  furze  and  high  grass  which  shot  up  rankly  from 
the  fissures,  he  determined  to  await  the  coming  of  his  ene- 
my, and  in  concealment,  watch  their  motions.  Present- 
ly, throe  men  appeared,  creeping  through  the  brush, 
and  coming  in  the  very  direction  he  had  taken.  Two 
were  in  the  garb  of  colonial  militia,  armed  with  muskets, 
the  third  had  a  cutlass,  and  was  the  guide.  As  they 
approached,  cautious  in  every  step  they  took,  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  trees,  in  front  of  them,  for  protection 
against  any  sudden  assault,  they  appeared  to  hesitate  in 
the  course  they  should  pursue,  and  held  a  conference, 
close  to,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Memattanon. 

"  I  tell  you  we  are  in  his  track,"  cried  the  guide. 

**  We  have  him  fast,  and  a  rich  booty,  too,  for  yester- 
day I  tracked  him  to  his  lair,  not  far  from  the  spot  on 
which  we  now  are  standing.  I  followed  him.  When 
he  stopped,  I  stopped,  so  that  he  might  not  lay  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  turn  upon  me,  for  he  is  the  very  devil 
incarnate  when  aroused,  and  somewhere  hereabouts 
there  is  a  glen  with  a  hut,  in  which  he  resides,  with  a  rich 
booty  to  boot.*' 

"Somewhere  hereabouts — is  that  your  only  clue?" 
answered  the  soldiers  surlily. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  take  me  for  7"  cried  the  guide, 
disdainfully.  "  No ;  when  I  saw  my  Master  Savage  safe- 
ly housed,  I  put  my  mark  upon  the  trees  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  notched  in  the  wood ;  ceasing  to  continue  my 
marks  any  further  than  this  spot,  but  whether  the  road 
lay  on  this  side  or  the  other,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
toll ;  so  you  must  even  seareh— do  you  two  pass  on  to 
the  other  side,  and  leave  this  to  me." 

"  But  suppose  the  savage  should  come  out  upon  us 


unawares. 
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"  No  fear  of  that,"  replied  the  guide  laughing.  **  He 
is  safely  housed  by  this  time,  and  you  may  shoot  him 
down  on  his  own  ground.  He  has  nothing  but  women 
about  him." 
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They  parted,  each  on  his  search;  and  Memattanoo 
watched  from  his  covert  until  the  two  soldiers  bad 
disappeared,  and  then  silently  dropping  down  the  cliff, 
stopped  suddenly  before  the  guide. 

"Help!  help!  Murder!  help!"  shouted  the  wretch. 
"Help!" 

Meniattanon  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  disdaining  to 
use  hid  hatchet.  He  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  Memattanon  lifted  him 
from  the  earth,  while  he  was  partially  recovering  from  his 
stupor,  and  flung  him  from  the  shelving  precipice  which 
overhung  a  deep  pool,  in  which  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

His  screams  brought  back  the  soldiers.  Memattanon, 
with  desperate  resolution,  awaited  them.  His  thoughts 
were  on  Noonomia  and  her  safety.  He  had  no  alterna- 
tive. To  fly,  was  to  expose  her  to  certain  peril,  since 
the  clue  to  her  wigwam  was  known  to  his  pursuers.  He 
drew  his  arrow  to  the  head.  The  soldiers  fired ;  but 
Memattanon's  shaft  had  drawn  the  life  blood  firom  the 
heart  of  one ;  the  other  precipitately  fled. 

Swiftly  descending  from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood, 
in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  insensible  to  danger,  reckless 
of  every  hazard,  he  found  his  steps  tottering  and  his  head 
dizzy.  He  was  wounded,  and  the  gushing  blood,  flow- 
ing in  a  crimson  stream  down  his  side,  witnessed  how 
fatally. 

"The  cursed  fire-irons  have  done  their  work,'*  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  yet,  No6nomia !  she  mxist  be  saved. 
Why  do  I  linger  with  the  life  blood  flowing !  Quick^ 
quick!"  And  fear  and  alarm  for  her,  quickening  his 
speed,  he  rushed  with  the  energy  of  despair  towards  the 
glen,  which  he  gained,  his  blood  tracking  the  path  he 
took. 

No6nomia  was  preparing  her  departure,  assisted  by 
two  Indians  who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  Memattar 
non. 

"  No6nomia,  No6nomia,"  cried  a  fiiltering — weak,  but 
well  known  voice !  It  was  that  of  Memattanon,  who, 
tottering  into  her  presence,  with  convulsive  energy, 
the  last  effort  of  exhausted  nature,  stood  by  her  side, 
pale  and  bleeding.  "  They  are  at  hand — ^fly,  fly,"  he 
added.  "  The  pale-faces  are  near !  The  Great  Spirit 
guard  jou,  for  Memattanon's  arm  is  withered !  Fly,  ere 
it  be  too  late !" 

Pale  with  fear  and  horror,  the  maiden  sunk  on  her 
knees  beside  him — ^for  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and, 
unable  to  articulate,  clasped  his  bleeding  form.  Memat- 
tanon seemed  convulsed  with  agony  for  her.  Lifting 
himself  upon  his  arm,  he  motioned  to  the  attendant  In- 
dians, and  gasped  out,  "  Bear  her  away !    Save  her  f" 

Tbpy  seized  Noonomia  on  cither  side,  and  hurried 
her  from  the  hut,  but  were  met  by  the  shout  of  a  party  of 
colonisu,  who  bad  entirely  surrounded  it.  With  a  fierce 
yell,  now  tliat  escape  was  impossible,  they  retired  within, 
and  depositing  the  insensible  maiden  beside  the  corpse 
of  the  departed  chief,  directed  arrow  after  arrow  at  their 
enemies.  But  their  despairing  efforts  were  vain.  In 
fiendish  exultation,  torches  were  hurled  at  the  devoted 
hut^— the  fire  caught  its  inflammable  material— and  the 
home  she  had  loved,  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  No6do- 
mia( 


Original. 
LAST   MOMENTS   OF    BEETHOVEN. • 

BT   MRS.  E.   F.   ELLET. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  1827,  in  a  house  in  one  of 
thQ  faubourgs  of  Vienna,  some  amateurs  of  music  were 
occupied  is  decyphering  the  last  quatuor  of  Beethoven, 
just  published.  Surprise  mingled  with  their  vexation, 
as  they  followed  the  capricious  turns  of  this  whimsical 
production  of  a  genius  then  exhausted.  They  found  not 
in  it  the  mild  and  gracious  harmony,  the  style  so  origi- 
nal, so  elevated,  the  conception  so  grand  and  beautiful, 
which  had  mariied  former  pieces,  and  had  rendered  the 
author  the  first  of  composers.  The  taste  once  so  perfect, 
was  now  only  the  pedantry  of  an  ordinary  counterpointist; 
the  fire  which  burned  of  old  in  his  rapid  alUgrit  swelting 
to  the  close,  and  overflowing  like  lava  billows  in  naagnifi- 
cent  harmonies,  was  but  unintelligible  dissonance;  his 
pretty  minuets,  once  so  full  of  gaioty  and  originality, 
were  changed  into  irregular  gambols,  and  impracticable 
cadences. 

"  Is  this  the  work  of  Beethoven  7"  asked  the  musicians, 
disappointed,  and  laying  down  their  instruments.  "  Is 
this  the  work  of  our  renowned  composer,  whose  name, 
till  now,  we  pronounced  only  with  pride  and  veneratioaf 
Is  it  not  rather  a  parody  upon  the  master-pieces  of  the 
immortal  rival  of  Haydn  and  Mozart?" 

Some  attributed  this  falling  off,  to  the  deafness  with 
which  Beethoven  had  been  affl  cted  for  some  years ; 
others,  to  a  derangement  of  his  mental  faculties;  but, 
resuming  their  instruments,  out  of  respect  to  the  ancient 
fame  of  the  symphonist,  they  imposed  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  going  through  the  work. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered,  wear- 
ing a  black  great-coat,  without  cravat,  and  his  hair  in 
disorder.  His  eyes  sparkled,  but  no  longer  with  the  fire 
of  genius;  his  forehead,  alone,  by  its  remarkable  dc- 
velopement,  revealed  the  seat  of  intellect.  Ha  entered 
softly,  his  hands  behind  him ;  all  gave  place  respectfully. 
He  approached  the  musicians,  bending  lus  head  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  to  hear  better;  but  in  vain,  not  a 
sound  reached  him.  Tears  started  from  his  eyes;  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  retired  to  a  distance  from 
the  performers,  and  seated  himself  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  apartment.  All  at  once  the  first  violincello  sounded 
a  note,  which  was  caught  up  by  all  the  other  iostrumcsnts. 
The  poor  man  leaped  to  his  feet,  crying,  "  1  hear  •  I 
hear !"  then  abandoned  himself  to  tumultuous  joy,  ap- 
plauding with  all  his  strength. 

"  Louis,"  said  a  young  giri  who  that  moment  entered, 
"  Louis,  you  must  come  back-— you  must  retire;  we  are 
too  many  here." 

He  cast  a  look  upoo  hep— ^understood,  and  followed 
her  in  silence,  with  the  docility  of  a  child  accustomed  to 
obedience. 

In  the  fourth  story  of  an  old  brick  house,  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  city — a  small  chamber,  which  had,  for  its 
furniture,  only  a  bed,  with  ragged  coverlet,  an  old  piano, 
sadly  out  of  tune,  and  a  few  bundles  of  music,  was  the 
abode,  the  imiverse  of  the  immortal  Beethoven. 


*Triiul«c«d  Am  the  FraMb. 
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He  had  not  spoken  during  their  walk ;  but  when  he 
entered,  he  placed  himself  on  the  bed,  took  the  young 
girl  by  the  hand,  and  said—"  My  good  Lonise !  yon  are 
the  only  one  who  understands  me.  You  think  these 
gentlemen,  who  perform  my  music,  comprehend  me  not 
at  ail.  I  observed  a  smile  on  their  lips  as  they  executed 
my  quaiuor;  they  fancy  my  genius  is  on  the  decline, 
whereas  it  is  only  now  that  I  have  become  a  truly  great 
musician.  On  the  way,  just  now,  I  composed  a  sym- 
phony, which  shall  set  the  seal  to  my  glory,  or  rather, 
immortalixe  my  name.  I  will  write  it  down,  and  bum 
all  my  others.  I  have  changed  the  laws  of  harmony;  I 
have  found  effects  of  which  nobody,  till  now,  has  thought. 
My  qrmphony  shall  have  for  bass,  a  chromatic  melody 
of  twenty  kettledrums ;  I  will  introduce  the  concert  of 
an  hundred  bells;  (or,"  added  he,  bending  his  head 
towards  the  ear  of  Louise,  **  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret. 
The  other  day,  when  you  took  me  to  the  top  of  St. 
Stephen's  steeple,  I  made  a  discovery ;  I  perceived  that 
the  bell  is  the  most  melodious  of  instruments,  and  con  be 
employed  with  great^t  success  in  the  adagio.  There 
shall  be,  in  my  finale,  drums  and  fu«iiI-shots ;— -and  I  shall 
hear  that  symphony,  Louise !  Yes !"  cried  he,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  I  shall  hear  it !  Do  you  remember,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  pause,  "  my  Battle  of  Waterloo  ?  and  the  day 
when  I  directed  the  performance,  in  presence  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe?  So  many  musicians,  follow- 
ing my  signal— eleven  masters  of  the  chapel  superintend- 
ing—a firing  of  guns— pealing  of  cannon !  If  was  glori- 
ous— was  it  not?  Well!  what  I  shall  compose,  will 
surpass  even  that  sublime  work.  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  it!" 

At  these  words,  Beethoven  rose  from  the  bed,  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  in  which  a  number  of  keys  were 
wanting,  and  touched  the  instrument  with  a  grave  and 
imposing  air.  After  playing  awhiks,  he  struck  his  hand 
suddenly  on  the  keys,  and  ceased. 

"Do  you  hear?"  said  he,  to  Louise,  "there  is  an 
accord  nobody  else  has  attempted.  Yes,  I  will  write  all 
the  tones  of  the  gamut  in  a  single  sound ;  and  will  prove 
this  the  true  and  perfect  accord.  But  I  hear  it  not, 
Louise,  I  hear  it  not !  Think  of  the  anguish  of  him  who 
cannot  hear  his  own  mnsic  !  And  yet  it  seems  to  me, 
when  I  shall  have  blended  all  these  sounds  in  <a  single 
sound,  they  will  ring  in  mine  ears.  But,  enough!  I 
have,  perh^s,  wearied  you !  I,  also,  am  weary  of  every- 
thing !  As  a  reward  for  my  rabiime  invention,  I  think  I 
o«ight  to  have  a  glass  of  wine.     What  think  you,  Louise  ?" 

The  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  girl.  She, 
alone,  of  all  Beetho^'en's  pupils,  had  not  forsaken  him, 
but  supported  him  by  the  labor  of  her  hands,  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  lessons.  The  produce  of  her  woric  was 
added  to  the  slender  income  yielded  by  the  compositions 
of  the  master.  There  was  no  wine  in  the  house !  there 
scarcely  remained  a  few  pence  to  buy  bread !  She  turned 
away  to  hide  her  emotion,  then  poured  out  a  glass  of 
water  and  offered  it  to  Beethoven. 

"  Bxoellent  Rhenish  wine !"  sud  he,  as  he  tasted  the 
pure  beverage;  "  *tis  wine  good  enough  for  an  emperor. 
'Twas  drawn  from  my  faUier^s  celkor;  I  know  it;  it 
grows  botAer  every  day ! ' 


He  then  began  to  sing,  with  hoarse  voice,  but  with  troe 
tone,  the  words  of  Mephistopheles,  in  the  Fausi  of  Goethe ; 
"  Ea  war  einmal  oin  Konig  der  hatt,  einen  f  rosaea  Flab," 

but  returned,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  mystic  melody 
he  had  composed,  formerly,  for  the  charming  smg  of 
Mignon. 

"Listen,  Louise,"  said  he,  returning  her  the  glass. 
"  The  wine  has  strengthened  me ;  I  feel  better.  I  would 
fain  compose,  but  my  head  grows  heavy  again ;  my  ideas 
are  confused;  a  tliick  mist  seems  before  my  eyes.  I 
have  been  compared  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  properly  f 
in  his  momenu  of  ecstasy,  he  struck  great  blows  with 
the  chisel  on  the  cold  marble,  and  caused  the  hidden 
thought  to  leap  to  life  under  the  covering  of  fiCone ;  I  do 
the  same,  for  I  can  do  nothing  with  deliberation.  When 
my  genius  inspires  me,  the  whole  univene  is  transformed 
for  me,  into  one  harmony;  all  sentiment,  all  thought 
becomes  music ;  my  blood  revels  in  my  veins ;  a  tremor 
pervades  my  members;  my  hair  stands  on  end;— -but 
baric !  what  do  I  hear  ?" 

Beethoven  sprang  up  and  rushed  to  the  window,  threw 
it  open,  and  sounds  of  mnsic,  from  the  house  near,  were 
plainly  audible. 

"  I  hear !"  he  cried,  with  deep  emotion,  foiling  on  his 
knees  and  stretching  his  hands  towards  the  open  window ; 
"  I  hear !  'Tis  my  overture  of  Egmont !  Yes !  I  know 
it;  hark!  the  savage  battle-cries;  the  tempest  of  passion. 
It  swells— 4t  towers — ^it  threatens !  Now  all  is  calm,  again. 
But  loi  the  trumpets  sound  afresh ;  the  clamor  fills  the 
worid-^t  cannot  be  stifled." 

Two  days  after  this  night  of  delirium,  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  talon  of  W— — , 
the  Counsellor  of  State,  and  Prime  Minister  of  Austria, 
who  gave  a  grand  dinner. 

"  What  a  pity !"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  Beethoven, 
director  at  the  Theatre  Imperial,  is  just  dead,  and  they 
say  he  has  not  left  enough  for  the  expense  of  his  funeral." 

His  words  passed  unnoticed.  The  rest  of  the  compa- 
ny were  absorbed  m  listening  to  the  discourse  of  two 
diplomatists,  who  were  talking  of  a  controversy  which  had 
taken  place  between  certain,  persons  at  the  palace  of  a 
certain  German  Prince. 


Original. 

SONNET; 

TO  A   BOUQUET  OF  WITHERED   FLOWERS. 

Blossoms  of  beauty,  and  of  love's  return ! 

Bom  in  the  smile  of  Summer's  rosy  face. 
Bathed  in  the  dew  of  morning's  silver  urn, 

Kiss'd  by  the  zephyrs  in  their  balmy  race, 
Gems  of  earth's  bosom !  virgins  of  the  air ! 

Meteors  of  loveliness  in  glory's  glow! 
Handmaids  of  fragrance — with  thy  colors  rare, 

Ye  prank'd  with  beauty,  once,  the  world  below. 
Then  ye  were  glowing  in  your  Summer  sphere, 

Emblems  of  innocence,  unstain'd  by  sin ; 
Now  on  you  fallen,  hath  death's  destroying  tear, 

Your  sweets  are  faded,  canker  dwells  wi^n. 
'Tis  thus  with  Beamy,  bursting  into  birth, 

The  spoiler  mmw  the  Ticlim  fafls  to  earth!    It. 
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is't   my  nephew,   or  not? 


Oriffinal. 
IS'T    MY    NEPHEW,    OR    NOT? 

BT  BKNRT  F.  BARRINOTOV. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  Pktkr,  Petor !  Where  the  devil  oro  ye  7  Be  itir- 
ring!  Be  stirring!  There's  a  po*  shay  comin'  down 
the  'ill  at  this  blessed  moment !  Be  ready  for  the  'orses ! 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  'twas  the  Lieutenant  himself! 
Good  Lord,  how  'twill  tickle  the  old  gem'man !" 

Thus  addressing  Peter,  who  served  in  the  united  capaci- 
ties of  hostler,  boots,  waiter,  and  sometimes,  when  Sally 
was  ill,  of  chambermaid,  Andrew  Tidworth,  mine  host  of 
the  "  Gordon  Arms,"  drew  in  his  bead  from  the  open 
window,  waddled  across  the  floor  of  the  little  tap-room, 
whipped  off  his  soiled  apron,  and  re-placed  it  with  one 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  from  a  chest  of  drawers  stand- 
ing against  the  wall,  smoothed  his  neckcloth,  stroked 
down  his  hair  with  his  fingers,  and  placed  himself,  with 
arms  akimbo,  between  the  posts  of  the  street  door,  with 
which  his  sides  maintained,  from  his  unwieldy  size,  an 
intimate  proximity ;  and,  shutting  one  eye,  ever  and  anon 
peered,  with  the  other,  anxiously  along  the  road.  Sure 
enough,  a  postchaise  appeared,  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
a  pair  of  jaded  horses,  which  scattered  clouds  of  dust 
with  every  fall  of  their  wearied  feet.  A  few  moments 
brought  the  vehicle  to  the  "  Arms,"  before  the  door  of 
which,  and  before  the  landlord  in  the  door,  it  paused. 

The  occupants  of  the  vehicle  were  two  in  number,  who 
were  soon  assisted  to  terra  firma.  They  seemed,  from 
dress  and  demeanor,  to  bear  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant.  The  former  w^b  habited  in  a  naval  undress- 
coat  of  the  curious  cut  of  the  period  of  which  we  writ^— 
somewhere  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century — and  his  general  appointments  were  of  the  most 
precise  character  in  regard  to  neatness  and  display, 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  striking  incongrui- 
ties of  apparel  were  manifest ;  the  coat  being  the  only 
warlike  portion  of  his  costume.  He  was  above  the  usual 
height,  of  youthful  appearance,  nvith  a  smirk  upon  his 
marked  features,  but  with  a  small,  twinkling  eye,  whose 
quick  and  piercing  glances  were  indicative  of  an  active 
spirit.  His  companion  was  short  and  burly  in  stature  ; 
possessed  a  hard  and  vulgar  face,  and  his  apparel  was 
that  of  a  low  Londoner.     He  was  of  middle  age. 

When  the  tall  traveller,  with  the  naval  coat,  had 
stamped  his  feet  several  times  upon  the  clean-brushed 
and  solid  ground  before  the  ion,  to  regain  that  elasticity, 
of  which  the  condensation  of  his  nether  members  in  a  far 
more  contracted  space,  than  their  usual  degree  of  elonga- 
tion demanded  for  their  comfortable  repose,  had  deprived 
him,  he  drew  an  eye-glass  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
commenced  with  much  display  of  manner,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  illustrating  the  impres- 
sion it  produced  upon  him,  by  a  profusion  of  ejaculations 
and  queries  commingled,  and  uttered  with  almost  incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

**  'Pon  my  word,  quite  picturesque,  romantic,  retired, 
and  beautiful !  Far  from  the  perplexing  turmoil  of  con- 
gregated humanity,  and  most  exquioitely  rural  and  placid 


Landlord,  what,  pray,  is  the  title  yon  bestow  upon  your 
sweet  tittle  house  of  entertainment'— -ah— 'I  observe-^ 
"The  Grordon  Arms" — quite  pretty,  tmly!  I  am  in 
raptures  with  the  bubbling  rivulet  that  so  brilliantly 
sparkles,  and  leaps  along  in  the  valley  before  us.  By 
the  bye,  I  espy,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  'ill,  yonder, 
almost  obscured  from  the  enthusiastic  vision  by  trees,  a 
noble  mansion!  Whose,  landlord,  eh?  Sir  Richard 
Grordon — Gordon— ^on't  know  him-*has  a  sweet  place 
— a  most  delightful  place !— must  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance. I  am  too  enchanted  to  desert  this  paradise.  I 
shall  remain  and  ruialize.  How  far  from  London  T 
Ninety  miles,  eh  7 — a  very  convenient  distance.  Mitchell, 
assist  what's  his  name,  the  waiter  thore,  to  take  in  the 
luggage.  Must  enjoy  the  dolce  famiente,  for  a  season. 
Might  have  roamed  the  world  over  for  a  coiner  so 
enchanting,  and  &iled  at  last  to  discover  so  channing  a 
retreat,  upon  which  I  have  thus  actually  and  unpremedi- 
tatedly  stumbled!  Heigfao! — I  am  fatigued.  Land- 
lord—" 

And  here  the  tall  man  directed  his  glass  at  Tidworth^ 
and  surveyed  him  critically  from  bead  to  foot—- 

''  You  pink  of  Bonifaces,  dinner  would  be  vasdy  agree* 
able.     I  know  I  may  depend  apon  your  expedition." 

Peter  had,  in  the  meantime,  shouldered  a  trunk,  and 
Mitchell  lifted  a  valisse,  with  which  they  entered  the  inn, 
the  tall  man  following  close  at  the  heels  of  the  latter. 
As  he  passed  the  landlord,  who  had  stepped  back  within 
the  door,  and  planted  his  back  against  the  wall  to  allow 
of  ingress,  he  bestowed  a  most  patronising  smile  upon 
him,  to  which  Tidworth  responded  only  by  an  exprea- 
sion  of  ineffable  contempt.  Nothing  daunted  thereby, 
the  tall  man  strutted  on,  and  entered  the  parlor  opposite 
the  tap-room,  where  Mitchell  speedily  rejoined  him. 
This  worthy  had  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  and 
shut  the  door,  than  the  whole  manner  of  the  apparent 
exquisite  underwent  a  radical  change.  Sundzy  winks 
and  other  freemason  signals  passed  between  the  two, 
and,  finally,  the  tall  man  drew  his  chair  beside  that  of 
the  short  and  burly  one,  and  putting  his  mouth  near  to 
his  ear,  ejaculated—- 

**  Jemmy,  my  pal,  we've  nicked  'em!" 

"Rayther,"  was  the  reply,  in  an  undertone,  by  no 
means  of  harp-like  melody. 

"They're  off  the  scent.  It's  a  gallows  jolly  go! 
They're  streakin'  it  for  Yorkshire,  and  here  we  are,  snug 
as  mice  in  cheese,  in  an  out-o'-the-way  place  in  Devon. 
But  what's  to  be  done  ?  Are  you  up  for  a  enck,  or 
what  7  The  shiners  are  growing  light — damme,  I've 
but  a  dozen  quids  in  all;  so,  what's  to  be  done  7" 

"  No  more  cracks,  blast  my  eyes,  along  *er  yer,  Nick, 
unless  yer  does  things  trigger  than  that  last  'un.  It  'ud 
like  to  a'  been  a  fettler.  Vot's  to  be  done  7  Vy,  let's 
'ave  in  the  landlord,  the  cove,  and  pump  'im.  That  ere's 
vot  I  recomminds." 

"  Good!"  replied  the  tall  gentleman,  laconically,  slap- 
ping the  burly  one's  knee  simultaneously,  and  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  extort  a  succession  of  frightful  oaths  from 
the  recipient  of  the  favor.  Nick  opened  the  door,  and 
beckoned  Tidworth,  who  was  in  the  tap-room  oppoaite, 
to  join  him. 
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The  reaider  is,  by  this  tune,  fully  initiated  iato  the 
character  of  the  two  travellers,  whom  we  have  introduced 
to  his  acquaintance ;  and  has,  perhaps,  been  able  to  gath- 
er from  their  short  and  peculiar  colloquy,  that  they  had 
been  engaged  in  a  house*breaking  adventure,  at  a  distant 
scene  of  action,  which  had  not  eventuated  successfully ; 
and  had  somewhat  perilled  the  liberty  of  the  heroes 
thereof.  This  knowledge  being  fully  sufficient  for  our 
puroose,  we  will  not  delay  to  expatiate  upon  the 
events  of  their  past  lives.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all 
cunning,  impudent,  brazen-faced  scoundrels,  the  tall  man, 
who  has  been  introduced  as  Nick,  was  the  prince,  while 
Jemmy  Mitchell  was  of  the  surly,  bull-dog  breed — game 
to  the  last  gasp. 

As  Tidworth  obeyed  the  sommons,  the  ptecious  twain 
doffed  the  {jomailiarity  which  had  just  been  practiced 
between  them,  and  resumed  the  manners  that  had  previ- 
ously distiaguuhed  them.  Our  host  entered  the  room 
with  little  of  that  obsequiousness  which  anxious  hosts 
are  wont  to  exhibit,  but  rather  as  though  he  were  confer^ 
ring  a  favor  by  his  presence,  or,  as  was  more  truly  the 
ease,  as  though  he  felt  himself  to  be  introduced  into  bad 
company.  It  was  not  that  the  **  Grordon  Arms  "  enjoyed 
so  rich  a  patronage  from  the  public,  that  it  had  overset 
the  brains,  while  it  filled  the  pockets  of  its  boat;  but 
Andrew  Tidworth,  who  was,  at  bottom,  as  jolly  a  soul 
as  ever  breathed,  and  whose  ruddy  and  boldly  developed 
features,  smiles  were  far  more  wont  to  wreath  than 
frowns,  was  by  no  means  dependant  on  the  receipts  of 
the  "  Arms  "  for  his  daily  bread,  but  was  a  freeholder,  the 
possessor  of  acres,  and  more  than  all,  was  an  especial 
fevorite-^indeed,  crony  of  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  in  honor 
of  whom  the  little  inn  bore  its  cognomen.  This  latter 
circumstance,  more  than  aU,  tended  to  add  to  Tidworth's 
perception  of  personal  conseqtience,  and  rendered  him 
apt  to  measure  his  civilities  to  his  guests— who,  by  the 
bye,  from  the  out-of-the-way  position  of  the  ''Arms," 
were  generally  few  and  far  between — by  the  prejudices 
in  favor  or  against  them,  incidental  to  his  first  interview 
with  them.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  in  the  present 
instance,  no  very  favorable  impression  had  been  created, 
and  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  reserved  and  distant. 
He  crossed  the  floor  with  independent  leisure  and 
silence,  and  depositing  his  substance  in  a  chair,  awaited 
their  pleasure  without  deigning  to  open  his  mouth. 

"  Landloitl,"  said  Nick—"  Mr.— a— a—" 
"  Tidworth— Andrew  Tkiworth,"  answered  the  host, 
with  ludicrous  gravity,  as  he  rested  the  back  of  either 
hand  on  the  top  of  either  thigh,  and  calmly  gazed  upon 
his  guest. 

"  Ah-— Mr.  Tidworth,  as  I  said,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  here  for  several  days.  Excuse  mo  from  giving 
my  name,  since  I  have  particular  reasons  for  remaining 
incog.  You  wouldn't  know  by  my  dress  now,  whether 
I  was  citizen  or  soldier — should  you,  ch  7" 

"  It's  a  fiict,'*  answered  Tidworth,  surveying  Nick 
composedly,  from  head  to  fbot,  and  smiling  as  he  spoke 
-from  which  smile  it  might  have  been  gathered  that  he 
considered  Nick's  claim  to  any  state  or  station  in  par- 
ticular, rather  dubitable.  That  smile  was  indicative  of 
rctuniing  good  humor. 


**  That's  just  the  eflect  I  intended,  Mr.  Tidworth,  for 
what  objecu,  it  would  be  useless  to  explain.  How's 
dinner,  oh?" 

"  Ready,"  answered  Tidworth,  rising,  as  Peter  pushed 
his  red  head  in  at  the  door,  the  necessity  of  his  announce 
meat  of  dinner  being  superseded  by  his  master's  reply. 
"WiU  you  walk  out,  sir?" 

"  Indeed,  I  will.  My  appetite  needs  no  sharpening. 
It's  of  razor  quality.  My  dear  Tidworth,  do  me  the 
favor  to  sit  down  with  me-^ray  do;  and  let's  crack  a 
bottle  of  the  best  wine  in  the  house  together.  You  must, 
indeed!" 

Our  host  was  materially  softened  by  the  complunent, 
as  what  host  is  not,  and  interposed  no  objections.  When 
seated  at  table— Mitchell,  in  his  capacity  of  servant, 
being  condemned  to  satisfy  a  no  less  craving  appetite  in 
a  more  humble  manner,  in  the  kitchen — Nick  proceeded- 
to  demolish  a  goodly  portion  of  the  viands,  in  which 
healthy  exerdse,  Tidworth,  though  he  had  not  been  in 
particular  training  for  the  race,  by  a  fatiguing  journey, 
accompanied  him,  neck  and  neck,  but  few  wonls  being 
uttered  by  either,  until  that  state,  ineffiibly  placid  to 
individuals  in  their  situation,  was  attained,  when  the  eye 
roves  in  carelessness  over  the  lightened  table,  and  the 
appetite,  blunted  by  enjoyment,  is  contented  with  deKbe- 
rate  exertions  for  iu  further  gratification.  The  daret 
which  had  alleviated  their  thirst  during  the  repast,  was 
of  no  mean  quality,  and  the  Madeira  that  succeeded  it, 
elicited  a  smack  of  delight  from  Nick,  and  an  encomium 
upon  Tidworth's  capacity  as  caterer,  which  annihilated 
the  last  lingering  fires  of  that  worthy  functionary's  disdain. 

"Ecod!"  he  rephed  to  the  compliment,  '*it's  of  my 
own  choosing ;  and  'as  boon  praised  afore  now,  Mr. — 
Mr.—" 

"  Call  me  Stackwell,  my  good  Tidworth.  Well,  Tid- 
worth— " 

"Mr.  Stackwell.  Aha!  sir,  Sir  John  Gordon  'as 
sipped  many  a  botde  of  that  very  wine,  and  smacked 
his  lips,  and  declared,  that  it  coulrln't  be  rivalled  in  'is 
own  cellar.     Think  of  that,  Mr.  Stackwell." 

"  Oho,  that's  the  possessor  of  the  seat  on  the  'ill.  A 
fine  house  that,  Tidworth." 

"  Fine !  Well  it  may  be,  for  it  covers  as  fine  a  gentie- 
man  as  the  kingdom  can  show.  Fetch  another  like  him, 
and  I'm  done — yes,  I'm  done." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  since  you  say  so,"  answered  Nick — 
"  amiable  and  kind,  and  polite,  euid  open-hearted,  eh?" 

"  All  of  that,  Mr.  Stackwell— all  of  that." 

"  Large  family,  has  he  7" 

"Wife  and  daughter,  sir — and  such  a  daughter! 
Eighteen  years  of  age  in  three  blessed  days,  and  the 
sprightliest,  laughing,  black-eyed  girl,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  But—"  here  Mr.  Tidworth  shook  his 
head  in  ominous  silence. 

"  What's  the  difficulty,  eh  7  Communicate,  Tidworth, 
communicate !    I'm  tight  as  a  bung-hole— all's  safe  with 
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"  Queer  case,  Mr.  Stackwell  I  You  see  there  was 
three  brothers,  of  which  our  Sir  Richard  was  the  middle 
one.  The  eldest  was  a  strange  man.  You  won't  find  a 
stranger  in  the  whole  kingdom,  Mr.  Stackwell — and  'ad 
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the  tittei  and  was  bo  prudent  and  saving,  that  when  he 
came  to  die,  he  had  a  fine  sum  in  the  stocks,  besides  the 
family-i«eat.  That  was  just  about  twelve  years  ago, 
come  Michelmas--«nd  when  the  will  was  opened,  what 
do  yoo  think,  Mr.  Stackwell  7 — ^he  left  the  'ouse  to  his 
next  brother,  and  five  thousand  per  annum,  to  the  day  of 
his  death — only  think  of  it — provided  the  son  of  his 
3roungest  brother  should  marry  Sir  Richard's  daughter,  on 
her  eighteenth  birth-day.  Queer  \  I  warrant  you  won't 
find  a  queerer  thing  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  young 
couple,  if  they  came  together,  were  to  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  down  on  the  marriage-day,  two  thousand  a  year 
during  Sir  Richard's  life,  and  the  family-seat  and  the  five 
thousand  per  annum  when  be  was  gone.'* 

**  It's  within  three  days  of  the  time,  eh  7  Who's  the 
bridegroom,  that  is  to  be  7" 

**  He's  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Indies — has  written  word 
that  he  shall  marry  his  cousin,  by  all  means,  though  he 
'asn't  been  in  the  country  from  a  boy,  and  baa  never  seen 
her— «nd  is  momentarily  expected.  Lord  bless  us,  I 
'ope  ho'll  come,  for  if  he  doesn't,  and  the  marriage 
does't  come  off,  'ouse  and  five  thousand  per  annum  go 
to  a  rascally,  pettifogging  cousin,  and  the  open-hearted 
old  cock.  Sir  Richard,  is  left  a  beggar." 

Mitchell  had  unceremoniously  entered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  landlord's  exposition  of  Sir  Richard's 
history,  and  stationed  himself  by  the  window,  evidently 
in  no  very  amiable  humor  at  that  arrangement  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  himself  and  friend,  which  allotted  to  him 
the  inferior  advantages  of  a  servant's  station,  while  Nick 
expatiated  upon  parlor  comforts.  Well  conversant  with 
the  strength  of  Ins  temper,  and  fearful  of  some  irascible 
outbreak  which  should  betray  them,  at  what  the  sche- 
ming Nick  considered  a  most  critical  juncture,  Tidworth 
had  no  sooner  ended,  than  he  said'^- 

**  Mitchell,  here — ^here's  a  glass  of  wine  for  you. 
Remarkable  servant  that  of  mine,  landlord,  though  I 
say  it  to  his  face — remarkable.  I  ofien  indulge  him  in 
these  little  liberties,  but  he  never  takes  the  slightest 
advantage  of  them." 

Mitchell  tossed  off  the  wine  at  a  swallow,  and  was 
extending  his  glass  very  incontinently  for  more,  as  though 
he  was  about  to  give  practical  contradiction  to  his  quasi 
master's  commendation,  but  the  wary  Nick  anticipated 
the  movement,  and  exclaimed—' 

**  Take  another,  Mitchell,  my  boy.  You  need  it  afler 
your  ride." 

Mitchell  took  it,  but  the  necessity  he  stood  in  for  it, 
was  questionable,  since  he  had  swallowed  in  the  kitchen, 
two  pints  of  ale,  and  sundry  potations  of  gin ;  a  transpa- 
rent and  very  gentle  liquid,  to  which  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally attached.  This  second  glass  of  wine,  which  was 
appropriated  in  the  same  expeditious  manner  with  the 
former,  satisfied  Mitchell,  who  redred  again  to  the 
window.  Nick,  having  allayed  the  coming  storm,  took 
op  the  conversation  where  it  had  been  broken  off. 

**  The  Lieutenant  has  not  been  in  tlie  country,  and 
never  has  seen  his  cousin,  say  yoo,  Tidworth  7" 

"  Just  so,"  answered  the  landlord.  **  It's  strange  he 
isn't  here.  The  vessel  he  sailed  in  'as  been  heard  from 
on  her  way,  and  'as  been  a  long  time  out." 


"  Do  the  family  possess  a  pictore  of  him  7"  carelessly 
asked  Nick. 

"  No,"  answered  Tidworth.  "  AU  they  know  of  'im 
is  contained  in  'is  own  description  of  'imself.  He's  tall, 
that's  certain--sfim,  I  b'Keve,  with  chestnut  'air  and  'azel 
eyes — so  he  says  'imself.  I  saw  the  description.  Sir 
Richard  showed  it  to  me.  Lord  save  us,  what  if  he 
shouldn't  come !" 

It  was  now  becoming  dark,  and  Tidworth,  ordering 
lights,  at  Nick's  request,  excused  himself,  and  left  the 
room.  Mitchell,  who  had  become  thoroughly  fiuigued 
with  standing,  and  was  swelling  with  choler,  placed  him- 
self in  the  deserted  chair. 

"  Blood  and  thunder!"  cried  he,  "  isn't  this  'ere  too 
good !  Blast  my  eyes,  if  I  come  this  gammon,  Nick ! 
I'd  rayther  go  the  figur'  as  a  aneaking  foglehontsr,  than 
stand  about  in  this  way.  Come,  let's  go  back  to  Lon'on, 
an'  run  the  risk  o'  bein'  grabbed  by  the  beaks.  I  shan't 
continer  on  this  'ere  milk  an'  water  lark.  I  won't  staa' 
it,  damn  my  eyes !" 

He  brought  down  a  glass  which  he  had  been  flourish- 
ing during  this  elegant  address,  with  such  violence,  as  to 
snap  the  brittle  material  in  sundry  directions. 

"  Hush !"  cried  Nick.  "  Dont  be  a  fool.  If  this  putty 
on'y  sticks,  Jemmy,  we're  made!  I'm  up  to  it,  no  mis- 
take !" 

''NowTOts  in  the  vind7  Vot  'as  you  got  'old  on, 
now  7" 

"  You  heard  that  story,  Jem  7" 

"Veil,  vot  ovit7" 

"  Three  days — ten  thousand  down—never  seen  by  the 
family— -tall— chestnut  'air ^ 'azel  eyes — go  it,  you 
busters — I'm  your  man !" 

So  saying,  Nick  complacently  eyed  himself  in  the  glass 
opposite.  Jemmy  stared  at  him,  and  scratched  his  head 
as  though  undergoing  a  mental  process  to  grasp  all  bis 
meaning,  and  then  staring  more  intently,  and  open- 
ing his  mouth  in  amazement,  as  the  magnificent  audacity 
of  the  undertaking  impressed  itself  upon  his  obtuse  per* 
ceptions,  he  ejaculated  in  admii-ation — 

"  Blast  my  eyes,  what  a  feller !" — it  was  all  that  he 
could  summon  language  to  express,  but  it  signified  no 
little  in  the  way  of  compliment. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Evening  had  now  set  fully  in,  and  the  two  worthies 
were  engaged  in  discussing  the  pro's  and  con's  of  their 
hazardous  scheme,  when  a  postchaise  drove  to  the  door. 
They  had  escaped  from  London  to  their  present  retreat, 
after  the  failure  of  their  last  experiment  in  the  way  of 
their  trarlc,  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  and  although  they 
had,  probably,  baffled  pursuit,  the  habit  of  suspecting  the 
proximity  of  danger,  made  them  both  start,  and  listen. 
Nick's  fertile  genius  soon  appreciated  the  sUte  of  the 
case,  however. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  rising  suddenly,  "it  is  the  Lieu- 
tenant ;  let's  watch  him ;  tip  me  my  castor,  Jem  i" 

"  Blast  my  eyes,  what's  sent  'im  'ere  to  spile  oar  fim  ?" 
growled  Jemmy,  rising,  also,  and  passing  Nick  his  hat. 
The  two  leisurely  sauntered  to  the  street  door,  as  though 
i'  attracted  by  the  noise. 
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Tiie  ywmg  man,  who  alighted,  wai  tall ;  in  that  he 
resembled  Nick ;  he  had  chestnut  hair,  and  in  that  he 
resembled  Nick — and  hazel  eyes,  and  in  that  he  resem- 
bled Nick ;  but  riew  his  features  how  you  mighty  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  in  a  front  view,  side  view,  or 
review,  they  did  not  at  all  resemble  Nick's;  for  the 
young  man  was  decidedly  handsome,  which  could  not  be 
alleged  against  our  swindling  friend.  Nick  examined 
him  as  minutely  as  was  possible  by  the  light  of  Peter's 
lantern,  as  it  now  and  then  flai^hed  its  rays  over  him, 
and  carefully  noted  all  proceedings.  Tidworth  was  in 
an  incipient  exstasy.  Convinced  that  it  was  the  Lieu- 
tenant, and  as  fully  pajrticipating  in  Sir  Richard's  well 
being,  as  that  gentleman  possibly  could  in  his  own,  he 
saw,  in  the  coming  of  the  yotmg  man,  a  removal  of  the 
dark  cloud  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  Baronet  of  his  adoration  were  involved.  He  gave 
orders  in  a  loud  tone,  personally  assisted  the  young  man, 
as  far  as  his  imwieldy  bulk  admitted  of  expeditious  loco- 
motion, and,  finally,  all  ceremonies  of  reception  being 
passed  through,  and  the  postchaise  and  horses  submitted 
to  Peter's  dominion,  he  ushered  him  into  the  parlor  which 
Nick  and  Mitchell  had  left,  and  to  which  they  had  now 
returned. 

No  sooner  had  the  stranger  seated  himself,  than  the 
landlord,  unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  exclaimed — 

''  I'm  right— I  know  I  am !  Shall  I  send  woi*d  up  to 
the  'all  7" 

**  No,  not  to*night,"  responded  the  Lieutenant,  in  a 
rich,  manly  voice ;  *'  I  should  rather  not  see  my  uncle 
to-night,  which  would  certainly  be  unavoidable  if  he  were 
informed  of  my  arrival.  I  am  fatigued  somewhat,  and 
shall  be  better  able  to  do  justice  to  myself  in  the  morn- 
ing. Let  me  have  supper,  my  good  friend,  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

"Tidworth's  my  name,  Lientenant,"  answered  the 
landlord.  ''  I  know  Sir  Richard  must  'ave  mentioned  me 
in  his  letters.  Fine  gentleman,  sir !  He  oflen  takes  a 
glass  of  wine  with  me  at  the  ''  Arms  "—no  pride— you'd 
think  he  was  my  brother.  Excuse  me,  I'll  'ave  supper 
direcriy." 

The  delighted  Tidworth  left  the  room,  followed  by 
Mitchell.  Nick  was  no  sooner  lefk  alone  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant, than  he  ventured  to  accost  him. 

"  Your  moat  obedient,  sir.  I've  heard  some  of  the 
circumstances  attending  yonr  coming,  and  sympathise  in 
the  joy  which  it  will  diffuse." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Lieutenant. 

**  Beautiful  girl  your  cousin,  sir— seraphic !" 

''  You've  seen  her  then,  sir  7" 

"  Oh,  no,  sir— hearsay — but  there's  no  doubt  of  it. 
Long  voyage  from  India— fatiguing,  must  be,  veiy. 
But  lately  arrived,  I  presume." 

"Yet,"  answered  the  Lieutenant;  whereupon  Nick 
ventured  further  remarks ;  and  rendered  himself  so  inte- 
resting to  his  companion  by  his  vivacious  loquacity,  that 
when  supper  was  served,  he  waa  invited  to  partake  with 
him.  The  Lieutenant,  being  open-hearted  and  unsuspi- 
cioua,  was  liberal  in  his  information  of  himself  and  his 
affairs.  The  meal  being  ended,  before  he  would  permit 
him  to  retire,  Nick  insisted  that  he  should  crack  a  bottle 
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of  wine  with  him.  The  influence  o€  this  medittor 
bled  Nick  to  make  yet  further  encroachments  upon  his 
companion's  secrets,  to  which  end,  the  conversation  waa 
cunningly  and  diligently  directed.  Finally,  the  Lieu- 
tenant professed  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  drowsi* 
ness,  and  rose  to  retire.  Numerous  complimeata  passed 
between  the  two,  the  Lieutenant  being  earnest  in  his 
invitation  to  Nick  to  visit  him  at  the  Hall,  when  he  should 
become  established  there,  to  which  Nick  replied  with 
assurances  that  he  should  certainly  comply  with  the  kind 
invitation.  Thereupon  shaking  hands  very  cordially,  the 
twain  separated,  and  were  conducted  to  their  several 
apartments  for  the  night;  Nick  desiring  Peter,  who 
escorted  him,  to  order  Mitchell  to  wait  upon  huH 
directly.  Mitchell,  shortly  after,  in  compliance,  joined 
his  virtuous  and  amiable  coadjutor. 

**  Veil,  we're  bio  wed  up  by  this  'ere  chap's  comin'," 
said  Mitchell,  after  closing  the  door  behind  him,  **  and 
that  'ere  ten  tliousand  might  as  veil  be  at  the  bottom  o' 
the  sea,  for  all  us." 

"Softly,"  answered  Nick.  "I'm  game  yet?  The 
chance  is  fiurer  than  ever,  my  boy !  The  job's  a  rummy 
one,  I  know,  but  Nick  Burkit's  not  the  lad  to  be  di^ 
tanced  this  heat.  The  cove  will  sleep  to-night  like 
twenty  horse  power,  or  there's  no  strength  in  the  powder 
I  put  in  his  wine.    See  here^  Jemmy,  my  pal!" 

As  he  spoke,  Nick  drew  from  his  coat  pocket  a 
package,  bound  about  with  tape,  and  sealed  carefully, 
which  ho  proceeded  to  remark  to  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell, 
contained  letten  to  Sir  Richard  Gordon,  his  family  and 
others  in  the  vicinity,  from  the  Lieutenant's  father  and 
friends  in  the  Indies ;  and  that,  upon  information  of  the 
existence  of  said  package  from  the  Lieutenant,  in  their 
very  confidential  conversation,  he  had  successfully  pur- 
loined it  from  his  pocket,  for  purposes  upon  which  he 
would  soon  be  enlightened.  While  the  edified  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  "Rotting  his  bones,"  and  "Blasting  hie 
eyes "  at  the  edifying  information,  and  swearing,  with 
sundry  bouncing  oaths,  that  Nick  was  the  tallest  cove  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  his  career,  a  knock  at  the  door 
caused  both  the  worthies  to  start.  The  package  being 
concealed,  and  the  door  opened,  the  interrupter  proved 
to  be  Peter,  who  had  come  to  say  to  Mr.  Jemmy 
Mitchell,  that,  provided  he  was  ready  to  retire,  he  would 
escort  him  to  his  room. 

"  Pve  not  done  with  him  yet,  young  man,"  said  Nick. 
"Say  where  the  room  is,  and  he  will  find  it  himself. 
You  needn't  be  detained  up,"  whereupon,  Peter,  by 
words  and  gestures,  signified  the  direction  to  the  apar^ 
ment  to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  retired. 

Drawing  the  package  ficmn  its  concealment  under  the 
eorner  of  the  bed,  Nick  placed  the  lamp  upon  a  table, 
and  setting  up  a  chair,  proceeded  carefully  to  unfold  it; 
Jemmy,  in  the  meantime,  now  thorooghly  intereeted, 
seating  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  taUe,  and 
intently  watching  the  operations  of  his  companion.  The 
package  contained,  as  had  been  expected,  several  letten, 
which  Nick  took  from  the  envelope,  and  whose  piece  he 
supplied  with  about  the  same  number  of  letten  to  fak 
own  addreas,  skilfully  re-folding  and  aealiiig  the  envelope. 
This  being  aocompliahed,  his  wicked  eye  twinkled  with 
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is't   my  nephew,   or  not? 


exultation  at  the  pngress  of  his  knaTery,  and  a  low 
chackle  issued  from  his  mouth.  He  then  drew  his  feet 
frotn  his  slippers,  and  steaHng  softly  to  the  door,  silently 
lifted  the  latch,  and  put  forth  his  head.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard— not  a  ny  of  a  lamp  twinkled  through 
a  key-hole.  The  family  and  its  guests  were  evidently 
wrapt  in  sleep.  Closing  the  door  with  the  same  caution 
as  he  had  opened  it,  Nick  returned  and  seated  himself 
again  by  the  table. 

"  Now,  Jem,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  "  the  cove's  in 
the  very  next  room.  He  sleeps  as  though  he  had  taken 
a  lease  of  the  bed  till  the  last  day,  for  I  can  hear  his 
heavy  breathing  in  the  entiy.  Follow  me,  and  take  what 
-  I  give  you.  But  first,  I'll  put  out  this  glim,  and  strike  a 
darky." 

So  saying,  Nick  opened  his  trunk,  and  took  therefrom 
a  dark  lantern,  which,  having  lighted,  he  blew  out  the 
lamp.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  two  divestod 
themselves  of  their  coats  for  greater  ease  of  action,  and, 
grasping  the  lantern,  Nick  prepared  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 

"Stop  a  bit,"  whispered  he;  "let  me  go  first,  and 
prig  his  togs.     There's  time  enough." 

Jemmy  sat  down,  and  Nick,  without  a  sound,  again 
opened  the  door,  and  stole  into  the  entry.  It  was  of 
oblong  shape,  having  two  doors  on  either  side,  and  one 
at  the  one  end ;  while,  at  the  other,  was  the  winding 
stairway  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor,  and  also  to 
mount  to  the  story  above.  The  room  from  which  Nick 
had  issued,  was  in  the  back  comer  of  the  house,  adjoin- 
ing the  stairs ;  while  the  Lieutenant's  was,  as  Nick  had 
discovered,  next  to  it.  Before  attempting  to  enter  it,  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  lantern,  and  peered  at  the  several 
doors,  to  ascertain  that  they  were  all  shut ;  which  being 
satisflBustorily  accomplished,  he  closed  his  lantern  again, 
and  stood  in  complete  darkness.  Groping  his  way  to 
the  desired  door,  cautiously  extending  his  hand,  that  it 
might  not  come  suddenly  in  contact  with  it,  he  felt  for 
the  latch,  and  listening  an  instant,  lifted  it,  and  stepped 
within.  Again  he  paused  before  approaching  the  bed, 
whereon  the  Lieutenant  was  soundly  sleeping — when, 
re-assured  by  the  deathly  stillness — ^for  he  could  hear 
nothing  but  the  hollow  wind  without,  as  now  and  then  a 
gust  rustied  among  the  trees,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
litde  stream  in  the  dell  before  the  house — ^he  re-opened 
his  lantern,  directing  it  so  that  the  light  should  not  strike 
the  sleeper's  face,  and  glanced  obout,  soon  discovering 
where  the  Lieutenant's  garments,  of  which  he  had 
divested  himself  on  retiring  to  bed,  were  hanging  across 
a  chair.  These  being  tiM3  object  of  his  present  searefa, 
he  Bet  his  lantern  on  the  floor,  and,  lifting  the  clothes 
carefully,  one  by  one,  grasped  them  all  beneath  his  arm, 
resumed  Ms  lantern,  and  was  soon  in  his  own  room 
sgaiB.  lemmy  had  been,  for  some  time,  watching  at  the 
door,  a«d  so  soon  as  Nick  re-entered,  he  closed  it  upon 
him. 

**  Now,"  said  Nick,  in  the  same  low  whisper,  depositing 
tlie  gafmenti  upon  the  bed,  and  the  lantern  on  the  table, 
"  all's  right ;  and  I  shall  proeeed  to  make  a  Lieutenant 
in  Ms  Majet^'s  navy  of  myself,  without  purchase-money 
or  eonmmsion.    I  know  a  shorter  way  than  that." 


"  I  yonder  vether  the  covell  hax  for  yer  to  break&st 
vith  'im,  in  the  mornin',  an'  veep  ven  he  finds  yer  'at 
bolted,"  jocosely  remarked  Mr.  Mitchell. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Jem.  Won't  there  be  a  jolly  row 
here  ?  I  should  like  a  blink  at  the  cove  when  be  looks 
for  his  togs !" 

Upon  this  he  proceeded,  composedly,  yet  with  diligent 
activity,  to  doff  his  own  habiliments,  and  encase  himself 
in  those  of  the  Lieutenant.     The  new  garments  fitted 
him  passing  well,  and  when  his  toilet  was  completed,  he 
prepared  for  a  more  dangerous  experiment  than  he  had 
yet  attempted.     Being  more  agile  and  light-footed  than 
Jemmy,  he  assumed  the  post  of  greater  danger,  and 
proceeded,  while  Jemmy  held  the  lantern  at  the  door,  to 
re-enter  the  Lieutenant's  room.     The  package,  deprived 
of  its  legitimate  contents  as  has  been  described,  was 
restored  to  the  pocket  from  which  it  bad  been  pillaged, 
for  Nick  retained  his  own  coat,  and  then  he  lifted  the 
small  trunk,  the  only  article  of  luggage  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  brought  with  him  to  the  inn,  and  stole  with  it 
from  the  room.     Depositing  it  in  the  entr}',  the  twain 
paused  a  moment.    All  was  silent ;  the  Lieutenant  slept 
soundly,  unconscious  of  the  delibi>rate  rascality  practising 
upon  him,  and  every  other  quarter  of  the  inn  was  still. 
Nick  and  Jemmy  now  supported  the  trunk  on  either 
side,  and  crossing  the  entiy,  while  the  lantern  cast  a 
dim  light  before  them,  they  descended  to  the  lower  floor. 
Fortune  smiled,  thus  far,  on  their  designs;  for  no  acci- 
dental sound  had  been  given  forth  to  betray  them.     But 
a  critical  period  awaited  them.     Tidworth,  the  landlord, 
had,  for  some  years,  found  it  inconvenient  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, to  elevate  his  obesity  above  stairs,  and  bad,  there- 
fore, slept  in  the  apartment  behind  the  bar.     The  door 
opened  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  through  it, 
now  open,  he  could  be  heard  luxuriating  in  slumber,  and 
twanging  the  horn  of  a  gcnde  and  regular  snore.     Jem, 
who  bore  the  lantern,  closed  it  so  that  it  emitted  no  ray 
of  light,  and  the  two  ventured  on;  when,  as  Jemmy, 
who  was  behind,  was  lifting  his  foot  from  the  very  last 
stair  to  plant  it  upon  the  floor,  he  chanced  to  knock  a 
corner  of  the  trunk  against  the  post  of  the  railing.     The 
contact  gave  forth  a  peculiarly  echoing  sound,  and  ever 
self-possessed,  from   their  long  apprenticeship   to  the 
honorable  trade  they  were  now  engaged  in,  both  stood 
without  moving  a  muscle — scarcely  breathing.    Tidworth 
was  thoroughly  waked.     "  Who's  there  T"  he  cried.     No 
sound  rose  in  answer;  and,  muttering,  "There's  more 
rats  in  this  house  than  in  any  other  house  in  die  whole 
kingdom,"  he  turned  o\'er,  and  resigned  himself  again  to 
sleep.     The  flash  gcntiemen  in  the  entry,  remained  sta- 
j  tionary  and  motionless,  until  his  snore  was  again  heard 
in  unbroken  regularity,  and  then  ventured  to  cross  the 
entry.    The  door  of  the  parlor  which  they  had  occupied 
through  the  evening,  and  which  was  diagonal  to  the  room 
wherein  Tidworth  was  snoring,  was  half  open,  and  Nick 
guided  the  way  into  it,  preferring  to  nake  exit  throogh 
a  window,  as  beuig  less  dangerous  than  to  try  the  street 
door.      Closing   the  door  of  die  parlor,  when   safely 
within  it,  tiiey  lifted  the  sash,  oafastened  the  blind  ui 
succetsfol  silence,  and  wtm  seoD  in  the  atreet. 

To  be  cancinded  next  month. 
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Orif  inal. 
ADDRESS    TO  A    FRIEND  IN  IOWA 

BT   9EBA   SMITH. 

I  HAVE  rend  yoar  welcomo  letter, 

And  in  tnith  I  can  but  say, 
I  have  not  seen  a  better, 

For  this  long:  many  a  day. 

To  my  heart,  it  gave  a  rapture, 

To  my  blood,  a  quicker  flow, 
For  it  brought  back  days  of  pleasure, 

Passed  a  long  time  ago. 

To  the  hills,  wild  and  rocky, 

On  the  rough  coast  of  Maine, 
Where  so  oft  weVe  walked  together, 

Fancy  carried  me  again. 

And,  again,  upon  the  moimtain. 

And,  again,  along  the  shore, 
How  we  greeted  lov*d  companions. 

As  we  did  in  days  of  yore. 

Oh,  those  promenades  of  Portland, 
Round  Mount  Joy  and  old  Bramhall, 

And  those  sweet  and  sunny  islands. 
Again  I  see  them  all. 

But  the  vision  now  has  vanished. 

And  the  real  I  must  see 
And,  behold,  a  mighty  empire, 

Spreading  out  'tM^-ixt  you  and  me. 

Since  the  western  breeze  has  fann'd  you. 
Southern  suns  have  scorch'd  my  brow ; 

But  Pm  resting  from  my  rovings. 
In  this  mart  of  commerce  now. 

On  the  farK>ff  banks  of  Iowa 

Woods  and  groves  to  you  belong. 

Where  the  Indian  goes  a  hunting. 
And  the  wild-bird  pours  his  song. 

And  across  the  boundless  prairies. 
Oft  you  roam  'mid  seas  of  flowers ; 

But  I  fear  that  in  your  cabin. 
You  have  long  and  lonely  hours. 

You  did  err,  my  friend,  most  sadly. 

From  New  England  to  depart. 
Without  choosing,  from  our  fair  ones, 

Some  gentle,  loving  heart. 

That  might  hold  communion  with  you, 

In  your  far  and  lonely  way, 
Making  all  your  years  of  toiling. 

Seem  a  bright  summer  day. 

For  'tis  not  alone  in  wild-woods 

Dreary  solitude  is  found—- 
In  this  hot  and  crowded  city, 

Where  I  pace  my  weazy  round. 


Whether  the  rich  maa's  dwelling. 
Or  the  poor  nan's,  greets  my 

Or  I  hear  the  lruit>girl  screaming. 
Or  the  watchman's  staff  at  night. 

Or  whether  thousands  dirong  me 
By  pave  or  matket-stall. 

Or  rattling  carmen  stun  me, 
'Tis  solitary  all. 

Then  do  not,  though  in  Iowa, 

Your  solitude  bemoan. 
For,  but  for  wife  and  childmi, 

I,  too,  were  all  alone. 

NewyVorkf  August,  1839. 


Original. 
SONG    OF   THE   EXILE. 

BT   CABOLINX  W,   OBHK. 

DsAR  home  of  my  childhood !  the  raem*ries  ye  bring 

To  my  heart,  at  this  lone  hour  of  night. 
Come  soft  as  if  borne  on  some  Uid's  downy  wing. 

Just  retoned  ficmn  its  heaven-wanl  flight. 

Bright  and  holy's  the  spell,  o'er  nay  spvit  that's  tlu«wn. 

As  I  list  the  low  voice  of  the  wind. 
For,  in  iu  &int  whispeni,  I  dream  there's  a  tone, 

Like  the  voices  of  friends  left  behind. 

But  the  spell  that  so  deep  o'er  my  spirit  was  cast, 

Like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  is  gone, 
And  the  faicy-like  scene  that  has  pictured  the  past, 

From  my  still  longing  sight  is  withdrawn. 

Lo !  I  turn  to  the  star  I  so  usod  to  love,  when 
I  watched  with  dear  friends  its  pure  mj^— 

Oh,  could  I  gaze  nightly,  like  that,  on  the  ^n, 
Where  I  loved,  in  my  childhood,  to  stray, 

See  the  cottage,  mid  vines  and  mid  trees,  peeping  out. 

Like  a  bird  in  its  reed-woven  nest, 
And  hear  the  rich  laugh,  and  the  clear,  meny  shout 

Of  the  golden-haired  girl  I  loved  best. 

Could  I  see  by  her  side,  those  my  other  dear  friends. 

Whose  hearts  are  all  mingled  in  one. 
As  the  drop  from  the  skies  with  its  sister  drop  blends, 

Till  all  in  the  same  channel  run, 

For  the  home  of  my  childhood,  no  more  would  I  pine, 
When  the  curtain  of  night  o'er  me  closes— 

Which  'neath  the  old  elm  and  the  shadowy  vine. 
In  the  heart  of  the  green  glen  reposes. 

Yet,  still,  like  a  flower-woven  zone,  would  I  bind 

Its  memories  close  round  my  heart. 
And  the  cold  hand  of  death  alone  should  unwind 

The  links,  which  of  life  make  a  part. 
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THE    DELUDED 


Orlf  inal* 
THE     DELUDE  D.^ 

BT  ANN   fl.  STEPHSirS. 

CBAPTXR  TI. 

*'  !•  the  forf  often  f 
Can  the  high  sound  of  such  a  name  be  hushed 
I'  th'  land  to  which  for  ages  it  hath  been 
A  battle-word,  as  'twere  some  jarring  note 
Of  shepherd's  music  ?    Ah,  no !  her  woman's  fame 
Is  written  with  a  pen  of  li vinr  fire, 
To  die  but  with  the  record  of  tier  race." 

It  was  a  day  of  fearful  excitement  at  Rouen,  when  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  conveyed  through  its  streets,  a  cap- 
tive, laden  with  chains  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
fierce  soldiers.  A  solemnity,  like  that  which  attends  a 
funeral,  dwelt  in  the  city,  as  she  was  conducted  to  her 
prison-house.  The  cathedrals  and  the  churches  were  all 
open,  and  the  smoke  of  burning  incense  and  the  music  of 
solemn  rejoicing  for  her  captivi^  swept  over  her  as  she 
passed  their  lofty  portals.  The  superstitious  soldiery  and 
populace  which  thronged  her  way,  shrunk  from  her  calm 
glance  with  unconquerable  dread,  for  she  rode  through 
them  in  her  chains  proudly  and  with  firm  dignity,  as  when 
the  had  fonned  a  principal  personage  in  the  kingly  pa- 
geant at  Rheimes.  Never,  in  her  proudest  victories,  was 
the  power  which  her  form  had  fixed  on  the  minds  of  men 
more  thoroughly  displayed,  than  in  the  hushed  multitude 
of  enemies,  whose  prisoner  she  had  become.  The  clash 
of  bells  thundering  from  each  lofty  steeple— the  solemn 
tedeum  swelling  amid  smoke  and  incense,  and  kneel- 
ing cardinals  from  gallexy  and  altar-stone — the  sound  of 
triumph,  which  came  with  a  fearful  but  half  stifled  shout 
from  the  distant  multitude,  and  the  deep,  breathless  hush 
of  awe  which  had  fallen  upon  those  within  her  immediate 
presence— all  was  a  homage  to  her  prowess,  which  made 
her  Toy  imprisonment  a  glory,  and  which  filled  her  heart 
with  a  lofty  consciousness  of  that  undying  feme  which 
was  to  make  her  the  wonder  of  after  ages.  But  when 
the  heavy  door  of  her  dungeon  was  closed  upon  her,  and 
the  sound  of  unchecked  rejoicing  which  broke  up  through- 
out the  city  came  to  her  ear  like  the  waves  of  an  ocean, 
surging  and  beating  against  the  foundations  of  her  prison- 
house,  she  sat  down  and  thought  of  him  whose  coldness 
and  perfidy  had  driven  her  into  the  toils  of  her  enemy ; 
and  there,  in  the  solitude  of  her  dungeon,  she  grew  faint 
with  a  venae  of  utter  loneliness,  and  wept  over  the  deso- 
lation of  her  own  heart  It  was  her  fate — every  where 
and  in  every  thing, — ^in  sorrow  or  joy — in  exaltation  or 
defeat— Joan  d'  Arc  was  doomed  to  be  ^dthout  sympathy 
"—alone. 

Three  days  was  that  glorious  woman  left  to  the  soli- 
tude of  her  dungeon,  and  then  she  was  dragged  forth  in 
her  single  strength,  without  counsellor  or  friend,  to  answer 
to  chaises  of  sorcety,  infidelity  and  witchcraft,  urged  by 
the  bishop  in  whose  diocess  she  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  university  of  Paris,  which  resolved 
itself  into  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  her  trial.  It  was  a 
painfel,  albeit  a  noble  sight,  that  brave  young  girl  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  her  persecutors,  clad  in  the  magnifi- 
cent armor  of  her  victories,  draped  and  dented  with  the 
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massy  chains  with  which  they  had  loaded  her,  her  lofty 
forehead  full  of  tranquil  courage,  and  her  dark  eyes 
meeting  the  scrutiny  of  her  judges  with  a  calm  steady 
expression  of  trust  in  her  own  cause,  which  even  the 
mockery  which  they  heaped  upon  her  could  not  disturb. 
Calmly  and  fearlessly  she  submitted  to  their  scornful 
glances,  and  answered  their  more  scornful  words  with  a 
firm  denial  of  their  right  to  question  her,  and  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  court  of  heaven,  as  the  only  trihunal 
which  had  authority  to  judge  its  chosen  servants.  Neither 
her  exceeding  beauty,  nor  the  sublime  feith  which  abe 
placed  in  her  own  heavenly  strength,  had  power  to  move 
those  stem  bigots  from  their  unmanly  persecution.  All 
day  they  kept  her  before  them,  in  hopes  that  by  word  or 
act,  she  could  be  brought  to  criminate  herself.  But  never 
for  a  moment,  did  she  lose  the  patience  and  lofty  courage 
which  had  marked  her  firat  appearance  in  the  court. 
Taunts,  threats  and  persuasions  were  alike  lost  upon  her, 
and  at  last  she  was  sent  back  to  her  dark  prison,  and 
the  court  broke  up,  to  be  renewed  on  the  succeeding  day. 

On  the  evening  which  succeeded  the  first  day  of  Joan's 
trial,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  held  a  council  in  his  palace, 
to  which  were  summoned  many  of  the  prelates  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  trial.  They  were  in  earnest  debate 
on  the  course  which  policy  behooved  them  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  Maid,  when  a  deputation  from  the  French 
monarch  was  announced.  Bedford  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  him,  where  he  sat  surrounded  by 
his  counsellors.  The  king's  messenger  and  those  who 
composed  his  suite  entered  the  council,  and  in  set  words, 
solemnly  protested  against  the  trial  of  Joan  d*Arc,  and 
claimed  the  right  of  ransom  or  exchange.  A  large  sum 
in  gold,  or  twelve  of  the  imprisoned  English  nobles  were 
offered  for  her  enlargement.  Bedford  received  the  dele ! 
gates  courteously,  and  answered  them  with  a  promise  of 
further  audience.  He  resolved  at  all  events  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Maid*s  person,  but  after  this  appeal 
from  the  French  monarch,  whose  power  was  now  to  be 
dreaded,  he  dared  not  put  her  to  death,  as  his  council 
had  a  moment  before  advised.  He  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors and  bis  council  togotlier,  retaining  only  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvois,  one  of  Joan's  most  rigorous  judges.  When 
they  supposed  all  had  withdrawn,  the  two  still  kept  their 
seats  by  the  council  table,  where  they  discoursed  in  low 
earnest  voices  for  some  time.  The  room  was  imperfectly 
lighted,  and  two  persons,  who  had  followed  the  French 
ambassador,  still  Hngered  unobserved  about  the  room. 
The  one  was  Agnes  Sorrel  in  her  disguise,  the  other  was 
her  uncle,  the  king's  jester.  A  heavy  cloak  was  belted 
over  his  gaudy  attire,  and  the  hood  shaded  his  face  after 
the  fashion  of  a  travelling  pilgrim.  For  several  minutes 
they  stood  gazing  on  the  stem  resolute  features  of  the 
"  King-maker."  There  was  sometfaiag  in  the  expression 
of  his  large  grey  eyes,  and  in  the  iron  compression  of 
his  thin  lips,  that  awed  the  two  plotters  almost  from  their 
purpose.  They  felt  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trified 
with  Hgbtly,  nor  to  credit  a  rudely  coAcocted  story. 

"  We  had  better  retire,"  whispered  the  jester  anxiously, 
*'our  lives  are  not  worth  a  crown's  ransom  should  our 
aim  fail  to  jump  with  that  stem  duke's  wishes.  I  pray 
you  be  advised,  sweet  niece." 
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The  page  shook  off  the  graap  he  bad  fised  on  her 
sraiy  and  with  a  glance  of  tcomfoi  impatience  doffed  her 
cap,  and  began  to  search  in  its  lining  for  the  letter  which 
•he  had  concealed  there.  Her  search  was  frnitlesSi  and 
while  her  face  grew  white  with  apprehension,  she  crash- 
ed the  cap  in  her  little  hand,  and  fastened  a  fierce  and 
aospicioas  glance  on  the  face  of  her  companion. 

^Holy  Virgin!  the  letter  is  gone/'  she  whispered 
through  her  shut  teeth;  "  man,  hast  thou  robbed  me,  the 
better  to  stay  my  purpose  ?" 

''  By  all  the  saints,  no  i-^t  has  fisJIen  from  thy  cap, 
perchance ;  but,  for  mercy's  sake,  be  more  camtious." 

His  advice  came  too  late.  Her  angry  whisper  had 
already  aroused  the  two  statesmen  by  the  council  table. 
The  dake  ga-ve  a  keen  glance  toward  that  part  of  the 
room  where  they  stood,  and  then  snatching  a  lamp  from 
the  table,  lifted  it  on  high  the  better  to  aid  his  yision. 

"Ha!  evesdroppers  in  our  coondl  room !<-^thout, 
(here !  a  guard,  ho ! " 

The  tramp  of  mailed  feet  in  an  adjoining  corridor 
amote  on  the  plotters'  ears.     The  jester  saw  his  danger. 

**  Now  go  boldly  forward,  you  have  the  signet  still — 
we  hare  no  choice— summ<Mi  me  when  I  am  wanted," 
he  said  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

The  disguised  girl  took  the  king's  signet  from  her 
finger,  and  advanced  boldly  to  the  council  table. 

**  We  are  no  evesdroppers,  may  it  please  your  grace, 
bmt  humble  men  trusted  with  a  secret  message  from  the 
king,  our  master,  which  we  lingered  behind  to  deliver 
with  fitting  privacy.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  will  require 
the  king's  signet*"  she  continued,  bending  her  knee  and 
holding  up  the  ring. 

At  the  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  guard 
of  armed  men  darkened  the  passage,  Bedfoid  waved  bis 
hand. 

'*  Withdraw,  but  remain  within  call,"  he  said  calmly. 
Then  taking  the  signet  from  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
page,  he  examined  it  closely,  and  then  passed  it  over  to 
the  French  bishop  for  inspection. 

"  You  should  be  acquainted  with  the  French  monarch's 
device,—- >what  is  your  opinion  of  this  crest  and  its  strip- 
ling page." 

**  That  tlie  one  is  genuine,  whatever  the  other  may 
prove,"  replied  the  bishop,  returning  the  ring  and  fixing 
a  suspicious  glance  on  the  kneeling  page. 

The  cheek  of  the  disguised  girl  grew  pale  beneath  his 
scrutiny,  but  she  brooked  his  severe  eye  with  unflinching 
fortitude,  and  answered  the  questions  which  he  propoun- 
ded, with  a  clearness  and  decision  which  proved  her  to 
be  familiar  with  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  French 
monarch  and  his  court. 

"Are  you  satisfied  that  the  boy  is  no  counterfeit?" 
inquired  the  duke,  when  Beauvois  paused  in  his  exami- 
nation. 

"His  answers  have  been  correct,  but  we  can  judge 
better  by  the  message." 

"  That  is  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  private  ear,"  said 
the  page,  haughtily  rising  from  his  knee,  and  drawing 
back  as  if  chafed  by  the  cool  scrutiny  of  the  ecclesiasUc. 

"  The  boy  is  malapert,"  said  Bedford,  smiling  as  mcuh 
at  the  rus^  of  the  bishop  to  obtain  his  secret,  as  at  the 
petulance  of  the  page. 


Beauvois  obeyed  the  slight  motion  of  the  haughty 
Englishman's  hand  and  withdrew  beyond  earshot,  while 
the  oounteifeit  page  unfolded  the  message  that  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  entered  into  explanations  which  were 
of  deep  interest  to  his  noble  listener.  After  all  had  been 
said,  the  bishop  was  again  summoned. 

"  Our  counsellors  were  over  fiistidious,"  said  the  duke 
with  a  meaning  smile  as  he  advanced,  "  It  seems  that 
Charles  himself  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Warrior  Maid. 
He  sends  us  by  this  stripling,  his  free  permission  that 
she  be  put  to  death,  only  bargaining  that  the  odium  of 
her  blood  should  rest  with  us.  Have  I  construed  his 
message  aright,  fiur  page  7  " 

The  boy  bent  his  head,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

"  But  touching  this  other  matter,"  continued  Bedford, 
"  How  can  a  charge  of  sorcery  be  ui^ged  if  this  boy  makes 
good  his  promises  ?  What  think  you  they  are,  my  Lord 
Bishop?" 

"  They  must  be  mighty  indeed,"  replied  the  divine 
with  a  doubtful  smile,  "  if  they  free  the  sorceress  firom 
the  foul  charge  of  heresy  and  witchcraft." 

"  Nay,  he  promises  mora  than  this,— -nothing  leu  diaa 
to  bring  her  to  open  recantation  in  our  court,"  replied  the 
duke. 

The  bishop  smiled  contemptuously.  "A  vain  bc^'s 
boast,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  that  which  a  body  of  grave 
divines  have  failed  to  accomplish,  it  were  folly  to  expeet 
from  a  popinjay  page  like  that;  nay,  niffle  not  up  so 
angrily,  boy,  thy  silken  doublet  and  windy  promises  keep 
but  sorry  companionship ; — a  little  less  crimson  in  that 
cheek  and  saucy  fire  in  those  eyes  might  better  become 
thy  years  and  this  presence,  methinks — " 

"  And  a  great  deal  more  loyalty  to  king  and  country 
might  well  befit  thee,  sir  Bishop, — as  well  as  some  slight 
show  of  courtesy  to  one  who— wh<^— I  crave  pardon  of 
your  grace,"  added  the  page,  breaking  off  abruptly  and 
turning  to  the  duke,  "  it  chafes  me  to  receive  scorn  from 
a  recreant  Frenchman,  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  country. 
Permit  me  to  withdraw,  and  I  will  introduce  one  who 
may  not  fail  to  bring  conviction  of  my  good  faith." 

The  page  bent  bis  knee,  and  casting  a  glance  of  fiery 
scorn  on  the  prelate,  passed  dowrn  tl^ie  room. 

The  jester  still  lingered  in  a  shaded  corner  of  the 
apartment,  where  he  had  stood  watching  the  group  at 
the  council  table,  with  the  keen  and  wary  glance  of  a 
hunted  fox;  as  the  page  approached,  he  drew  farther 
back  and  folded  his  cloak  about  him,  as  if  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who  were  watching  her  movements. 
After  a  few  brief  but  energetic  sentences  had  passed 
between  them,  the  jester  divested  himself  of  his  disguise 
and  walked  firmly  up  to  the  council  table  in  his  usual 
grotesque  apparel,  but  with  nothing  of  buffooniy  or  for- 
wardness in  his  manner. 

The  seeming  page  loitered  by  the  door,  dwelling  with 
intense  anxiety  on  the  tliree  faces,  whose  slightest  work- 
ings were  revealed  by  the  lamp  which  stood  on  the  coun- 
cil table.  She  saw  the  recreant  bishop  start  and  turn 
pale  as  he  recognized  the  court  jester.  She  observed 
the  amazed  and  wandering  look  of  the  warrior  duke  at 
his  sudden  and  most  remarkable  appearance,  and  her  lip 
curled  in  the  darkness,  as  she  marked  the  grave  hypocriti- 
cal look  of  humility  put  on  by  her  imcle,  who  stood  beforo 
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tbe  lofdly  pair  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  floor  and  his 
anns  folded  on  his  breast,  as  if  waiting  to  be  questioned. 
Agnes  was  not  within  hearing  of  his  words,  but  she  noted 
their  effect  in  the  changing  faces  before  her,  and  she 
thought  truly  that  he  was  entering  into  a  full  explana^ 
tion  of  tbe  means  by  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  could 
be  brought  to  a  recantation.  As  he  proceeded,  her  rest- 
less heart  kept  pace  with  his  words,  and  she  felt  that  he 
was  speaking  of  herself.  A  smile  more  than  once  passed 
over  the  features  of  the  duke,  and  when  the  jester  ceased 
speaking  and  drew  reverently  from  the  table,  Bedford 
beckoned  her  to  advance,  and  something  of  comic  humor 
softened  the  stem  expression  of  his  eyes  as  he  glanced 
over  her  fanciful  masculine  attire. 

*'  And  so  thou  art  proven  as  no  other  than  the  pretty 
Agnes  Sorrel,  whose  masking  pranks  have  already  half 
lost  us  a  kingdom ;— a  strange  messenger,  in  good  sooth, 
to  be  sent  on  matters  of  great  import.  I  can  but  wonder 
that  thy  royal  lover  could  trust  so  much  beauty  within 
eyeshot  of  our  English  gallants.  Had  he  no  fear  that 
we  should  break  truce  and  keep  thee,  also,  prisoner  f" 

A  smile  dimpled  the  mouth  and  ii^ented  the  rosy 
eheek  of  the  counterfeit  page.  She  raised  her  arch  blue 
eyes  to  the  duke's,  and  answered  that — her  royal  master 
trusted  too  firmly  in  her  true  faith  and  in  her  disguise, 
to  have  any  apprehensions,  even  had  there  been  any 
thing  to  fear  from  a  people  so  true  to  national  honor  as 
the  English  had  ever  proved  themselves. 

Tbe  duke  smiled  as  if  he  fully  understood  this  diplo- 
matic compliment. 

"We  must  be  excused,  fiiir  lady,"  he  said,  ''if  at 
first  we  seemed  to  place  but  little  faith  in  thy  promises, 
and  if  even  yet  a  slight  doubt  lingers.  To  say  truth,  our 
warlike  prisoner  seems  so  firmly  rooted  in  a  belief  of  her 
divine  power  that  she  half  converted  us  but  yesterday, 
and  confounded  this  learned  bishop  here,  in  the  open 
court.  We  have  to  thank  thee  for  a  return  to  the  true 
faith  again." 

Agnes  answered,  "  that  she  should  feel  highly  recom- 
pensed for  any  trouble  she  might  have  taken,  if  her  cflTorts 
should  end  in  exposing  the  delusions  of  an  impostor." 

"And  in  removing  a  brave  and  beautiful  rival  from 
the  presence  of  thy  royal  lover,"  rejoined  the  duke,  with 
a  smile  of  good  natured  malice.  **  Nay,  blush  not  so 
angrily  at  our  surmises;  thy  motive  interests  us  not  while 
it  goes  with  our  own  purpose,  so  the  Maid  is  urged  to  a 
recantation.  We  care  little  how  it  is  brought  about  or 
how  soon  she  is  at  liberty.  She  will  be  but  a  toothless 
lion  at  best." 

The  blood  again  forsook  Agnes  Sorrel's  cheek,  and  she 
turned  anxiously  to  the  jester,  who  again  advanced  and 
addressed  tlie  duke.  He  persisted  tbat  it  was  his  mas- 
ter's desire  that  Joan  d'Arc  should  be  executed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  added,  "that  unless  he 
received  the  solemn  promise  of  the  duke  to  that  effect, 
himself  and  his  niece  would  return  forthwith  to  their 
master  without  acting  farther  in  the  matter." 

"  That  were  a  useless  waste  of  life,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
brave  woman  to  a  narrow  policy,"  replied  the  duke, 
gravely  and  with  some  appearance  cit  indignation.  "  I 
cannot  but  marvel  at  so  sanguine  a  wish  in  the  young 


king;  he  seems  more  inveterate  in  hate  of  his  friends 
than  of  bis  enemies,  methinks.  No,  no,  the  stain  of  a 
woman's  blood  shall  never  soil  the  escutche<Mi  of  a  Bed- 
ford. We  will  confer  with  Charies  more  fuUy  on  the 
subject.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this ;  weak  and 
vacilating,  we  may  have  deemed  him,  but  never  cruel, 
nay,  even  blood  thirsty,  as  this  desire  would  prove  him." 

With  an  effort  at  composure,  which  shook  her  whole 
frame,  Agnes  attempted  a  reply. 

"The  signet-ring  of  the  French  monarch  is  in  your 
hand,  my  Lord  Duke,"  she  said,  "  proof  of  our  embassy, 
such  as  n4ght  have  satisfied  a  bench  of  robed  judges, 
was  demanded  of  us  and  has  been  given.  We  have 
promised  to  bring  that  about  for  which  the  wisest  and 
most  subtle  members  of  the  Elnglish  court  have  striven 
and  toiled  in  vain — yet  our  only  behest,  the  life  of  a 
low  bom  peasant  girl,  is  denied  to  us." 

The  duke  looked  tbe  bold  and  excited  girl  steadily  in 
the  face  as  she  spoke.  His  keen,  grey  eyes  were  search- 
ing her  very  soul. 

"  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,"  he  mut- 
tered, moving  thoughtfully  from  the  group,  "  but  where- 
fore should  I  strive  to  search  into  the  gallantries  and 
mean  policy  of  a  man  like  him,  who  sent  these  people 
on  his  dastard  errand ;  why  should  I  attempt  to  thwart 
his  cruel  humor?  It  is  but  a  life — a  woman's  Ufe. 
Stay;  will  it  be  safe  to  set  her  free,  even,  though  she 
do  recant;  will  not  her  name  ever  be  a  rallying  point 
to  the  soldiers  of  France?  They  would  never  beHeve 
her  confession  voluntary ;  she  would  only  have  to  appear 
before  them  once  more,  to  pronounce  her  recantation 
forced,  and  to  become  an  idol  to  them  and  a  terror  to 
us  again.  It  galls  me  that  an  Englishman  should  have 
part  in  the  foul  murder ;  that  Bedford's  name  should  go 
down  to  posterity  as  a  crucifier  of  women ;  and  yet—. 
Well,  I  see  no  other  way— be  it  so." 

The  English  nobleman  stepped  apart  as  these  thoughts 

'  passed  through  his  mind.     Agnes  and  the  jester  held  a 

I  few  words  of  low,  anxious  consultation,  afVer  which  they 

remained  by  the  table  silently  waiting  his  farther  notice. 

,  Their  faces  were  colorless  with  guilQr  fear,  and  the  eyes 

I  of  both  dwelt  with  a  gaze  of  keen  inquiry  on  his  im- 

I  movable  features,  as  he  paced  slowly  to  and  fi-o  just 

within  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  pondering  on  the  message 

they  had  brought.     At  length  the  jester  ventured  to 

approach,  and  bending  his  person  reverently  before  the 

;  still  irresolute  nobleman,  he  addressed  him  in  the  quick, 

I  silky  voice  which  he  could  well  assume  at  pleasure. 

'  "  I  grieve,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  overrated 

I  the  service  which  we  hoped  to  perform.     Supposing  the 

recantation  of  Joan  d'Arc  a  matter  of  high  importance  to 

the  English,  we  come  to  do  them  a  service,  and  rid  our 

'  royal  master  of  an  encumbrance  at  the  same  time.    Now, 

that  wo  see  our  mistake  we  will  obtrude  no  longer,  but 

take  our  course  to  the  French  court  again." 

{     Tbe  jester  again  bowed  tow  and  was  about  to  retire, 

yet  not  without  a  secret  hope  of  being  recalled. 

"  Stay !"  cried  Bedford,  motioning  with  his  hand  that 
the  jester  should  remain,  while  he  seemed  to  form  a 
resolution  with  considerable  more  of  wavering  than  was 
usual  to  his  prompt  and  imperious  character:    "  Are  you 
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certam  of  the  power  to  perfoim  whet  yoa  hut  now  pro- 


t» 


f 

''As  certain  ae  one  may  be  who  jndge§  of  probebilities 
from  the  nature  of  a  lofty  woman — one  who  haa  been 
deceived  herself  as  much  as  she  misled  others.  Let  me 
convince  the  prisoner  that  what  I  know  to  be  truth  is 
such,  and  our  purpose  is  obtained.     I  have  no  fear." 

"  The  attempt  can  do  no  harm/'  said  the  duke; ''  we 
will  give  orden  that  yourself  and  the  pretty  page  yonderi 
he  admitted  to  the  prisoner.'' 

'*  But  touching  a  sentence  of  death/'  said  the  jester, 
bowing  mom  reepectiiilly  as  he  saw  the  duke  inclined  to 
his  purpose,  '*  may  it  please  your  grace,  we  move  not  in 
thia  matter  till  we  have  full  assurance  that  our  master's 
wish  be  complied  with  7" 

"  It  is  a  foul  compact,  cowardly  and  cruel,"  exclaimed 
the  duke  with  an  impatient  movement  of  the  hand; ''  yet 
be  it  as  your  master  wishes.  If  he  has  no  mercy  on  a 
woman,  a  subject  and  his  benefectress,  it  scarce  stands 
with  us,  her  natural  enemy,  to  be  over  dain^  in  clearing 
the  earth  of  one  who  has  well  nigh  driven  our  troops  into 
the  sea.  Procure  us  a  recaniBtion  in  the  court  to-morrow, 
and  though  it  goes  against  our  honor,  she  dies,  if,  after 
this,  the  grateful  king  will  have  it  so." 

A  glance  of  serpent-like  intelligence  passed  between  the 
jester  and  his  niece,  while  the  duke  turned  haughtily  to 
Beauvois,  who  had  stood  an  eager  spectator  of  the  scene. 

''  Remember,  Beauvois,"  he  said,  **  and  see  that  the 
judges  in  to-morrow's  court  be  all  Frenchmen.  The  honor 
of  Old  England  shall  never  be  stained  by  the  blood  of  a 
beautiful,  brave  woman.  If  she  is  condemned  to  die,  it 
shall  be  by  her  own  countrymen,  those  whom  she  has 
fought  for  and  saved,  and  who  now  tliirst  for  her  blood, 
like  a  set  of  hounds  as  they  are.  Sir  Bishop,  see  to  this ; 
no  Englishman  nhall  take  part  in  the  cowardly  deed." 

"  I  doubt,"  replied  Beauvois,  "  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  Frenchmen  can  be  found  to  form  a  court— that  b, 
men  of  rank  and  character." 

**  Ay,  ay,  enough  can  be  found  about  our  person,  cra- 
ven at  heart  and  tit  to  give  judgment  of  death  on  a  help- 
less creature,  such  as  the  prisoner  has  become." 

"Then  we  have  a  promise  of  her  condemnation;— 
should  it  not  be  a  written  pledge,  given  under T  " 

The  jester  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  anger  firom  the 
English  N(^le. 

"A  written  pledge,  by  dukedom !  sirrah!  fool!  if  you 
but  breathe  the  wish  again,  we  will  send  thee  to  thy  mas- 
ter Avith  the  ears  cropt  from  that  varlet  skull  of  thine,  b}' 
way  of  answer.  No,  not  even  the  word  of  Bedford  shall 
pass.  A  court  of  French  prelates  and  judges  you  shall 
have.  If  they  can  condemn  her  after  what  we  have  wit- 
nessed to<lay,  be  it  so ;  but  no  promise,  written  or  spoken, 
more  than  you  have  already, — and,  hark  ye,  sir  fool, 
this  eagerness  for  pledges  argues  but  poorly  for  the  truth 
of  your  mission  here.  Kings,  even  such  as  Charles,  are 
not  want  to  bargain  so  closely." 

The  jester  drew  back,  crest-fallen  and  evidently  much 
startled.  The  duke,  without  heeding  him,  turned  to  the 
bishop. 

"  See  that  our  orders  about  the  court  are  attended  to," 
he  said,  recovering  his  usual  stem  dignity  of  manner ; 
"  we  shall  depend  on  you  fur  the  fulfilment." 


The  bishop  bent  his  head,  and  with  a  frown  lowering 
on  his  haughty  forehead  at  the  slight  pot  upon  his  oons* 
trymen,  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  Bedford  called  him 
back  and  gave  directions  that  he  should  accompany  the 
jester  and  Agnes  Sorrel  to  the  prison  of  Joan  d' Are. 

About  two  boon  after  the  scene  in  the  council  room 
took  place,  count  Sholan,  the  true  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  France,  received  a  message  from  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  saying  that  he  might  return  at  his  eariiest 
leisure  to  his  sovereign  with  assurance  that  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  request. 
With  this  ambiguous,  but  to  him,  satislactory  message, 
the  count  and  his  retainers  set  forth  that  night  on  their 
return  to  the  French  court. 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  Joan  d'Arc  was  alone  in  her 
dungeon.  She  had  sought  no  rest,  for,  though  weary 
with  standing  all  day  before  her  persecuting  judges,  her 
marvellous  faith  had  not  forsaken  her,  even  for  a  moment, 
and  her  mind  was  too  full  of  sublime  thought  and  stem 
energy  for  repose.  She  sat  shrouded  as  with  a  pall,  in 
the  thick  dariuaess  of  her  prison-house,  her  fettered  hands 
resting  in  her  lap,  and  her  small  ankles  girt  to  pain  by 
the  irons  which  confined  her  to  the  floor.  Yet  was  there 
no  appearance  of  regret  or  sorrow  in  her  demeanor;  her 
bearing  had  a  calm  dignity  in  it,  which  might  have  befit- 
ted the  throne  she  had  won  to  an  ungrateful  peuple,  bet- 
ter than  the  dungeon  to  which  their  supine  weakness  had 
consigned  her.  Her  battered  helm,  with  iu  soiled  and 
broken  feather,  lay  on  the  floor  by  her  side.  The  scales 
of  her  armor  were  broken  and  indented  about  her  per^ 
son,  and  the  mysterious  sword  which  she  had  received 
from  the  oonvent  at  Tubois  lay  at  her  feet  shivered  to 
the  hilt,  a  weapon  so  powerless  that  it  hud  escaped  the 
observation  of  her  captors  when  they  disarmed  her.  The 
starlight  streamed  through  the  grating  of  her  dungeon 
upon  the  golden  knobs  that  embossed  the  hilt,  kindling  a 
sofr  brightness  about  it,  which  seemed  to  the  excited  fan- 
cy of  the  Maid,  like  a  ray  of  fira  sent  down  from  heaven, 
to  encourage  her  there  in  the  darkness  of  her  prison. 

**  The  invisible  finger  of  Jehovah  is  tracing  comfort 
and  strength  about  me  for  ever,"  she  murmured,  as  • 
stronger  light  lay  flickering  on  the  floor.  "  His  chosen 
and  anointed  one  cannot  perish.  The  sign  is  here  writ- 
ten in  characters  of  fire.  His  power  will  be  made  mani- 
fest in  the  redemption  of  his  servant." 

These  words  of  enthusiastic  faith  were  yet  on  the  pri- 
soner's lips,  when  the  dungeon  door  was  flung  open  and 
the  bishop  of  ^c^auvois,  who  had  acted  as  presiding 
ecclesiastic  in  the  court  that  day,  stood  on  the  threshold. 
After  surveying  the  prisoner  for  a  moment  by  aid  of  a 
small  lamp  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
cell,  placed  his  lamp  on  the  floor,  and  seating  himself  on 
a  block  of  hewn  wood,  gathered  his  robes  about  him  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  contagion  of  her  presence. 

Joan  fixed  her  large  eamest  eyes  on  him  without 
changing  her  position  or  speaking  a  word,  but  his  eyes 
wavered  and  drooped  beneath  her  intense  gaze ;  he  could 
not  endure  the  calm  dignity  of  her  look,  but  moved  the 
light  and  arranged  the  folds  of  his  robo  nervously,  before 
he  found  courage  to  address  her. 

**  Maiden  "  he  began,  in  a  cold  measured  tone  that  fell 
like  tlie  grating  sound  of  corroded  iron  on  the  ear  of  the 
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prisoner;  "maiden,  the  band  of  holy  men  who  have 
labored  with  you  this  day  have  deputed  me  to  visit  you 
once  mora  and—" 

The  clank  of  irons  as  the  Maid  rose  to  her  feet  drowned 
his  speech.  She  turned  upon  him  sternly,  like  a  lioness 
annoyed,  but  sure  of  her  own  strength.  Drawing  her 
majestic  figure  to  its  height,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  his 
face  and  stretched  forth  her  manacled  hand,  exclaiming 
in  a  voice  that  rung  through  the  diugeon  like  the^  silvery 
breath  of  a  trumpet : 

"  Man,  whereforo  came  you  hera, — am  I  to  be  troubled 
with  your  presence  for  ever?  Depart,  I  beseech  you, 
leave  me  alone  with  my  thoughts  !'* 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  swung  silently  upon  its  hinges, 
and  there,  in  the  darkness  beyond,  the  same  star  which 
bad  awakened  her  spirit  in  Domremi,  hung  quivering 
and  flashing  like  a  gem  of  fire  at  the  heart.  A  beautiful 
joy  flashed  over  the  enthusiast's  face. 

"  Behold  !*'  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  lofty  triumph, 
and  with  one  hand  extended  toward  the  star,  she  stood 
erect  in  the  centre  of  her  dungeon  like  a  priestess  watch- 
ing the  fire  kindle  on  a  consecrated  altar-stone—"  Be- 
hold! bath  not  the  Lord  spoken  f" 

Again  the  flood  uf  rosy  light  expanded  to  transparent 
billowy  clouds,  and  the  graceful  outlines  of  a  seraph  form 
swelled  into  beauty  amid  the  misty  glory  of  that  strange  ' 
KghL  The  Maid  sank  slowly  on  her  knees — her  face  i 
grew  radiant  as  an  angel's,  and  with  her  clasped  hands 
extended,  she  remained  motionless  as  a  statue,  her  whole 
being  absorbed  in  a  passion  of  wonder  and  wild  unearthly 
devotion. 

A  loud  burst  of  music  swelled  through  the  dungeon 
and  the  neighboring  corridor-*^  moment,  and  there  was 
a  crash  of  discordant  sounds*— the  cloud  burst  and  shed 
a  broad  lurid  glare  over  the  dungeon  walls  and  the  pale, 
sinister  face  of  the  bishop. 

Joan  d*Arc  arose  slowly  from  her  knees,  the  light 
paled  on  her  face  and  left  it  ashy  and  colorless.  Her 
large  eyes  dilated  fearfully  in  their  sockets,  and  her  limbs 
shook  till  the  clank  of  irons  became  audible  through  the 
dungeon. 

The  seraph  had  descended  to  the  floor  and  now  stood 
face  to  face  with  "  The  Deluded."  The  shining  tresses — 
the  sweet,  beautiful  face  that  had  appeared  so  calm  and 
holy  in  the  misty  light  of  the  cloud,  stood  out  definite  and 
clear,  lovely  it  is  true,  but  with  the  impress  of  earthly 
passions  breaking  from  every  lineament.  The  face  was 
that  of  Agnes  Sorrel.  The  star  which  blazed  on  her 
forehead  was  that  which  the  French  monarch  had  wora 
at  the  Maid's  first  public  interview  at  Chinon.  Joan 
stood  motionless  as  if  the  sight  had  frozen  her  to  stone — 
her  arm  was  still  extended  and  her  pale  lips  parted,  dll 
the  light  gleamed  on  the  scarcely  less  white  teeth  be- 
neath; the  black  hair  seemed  endowed  with  distinct 
vitality ;  it  lay  a  moss  of  living  blackness  on  her  ashy 
temples. 

With  a  smile  of  cold  mockery,  the  seeming  vision 
loosened  her  wings  of  silver  tissue,  unclasped  her  robe 
of  azure  gauze  and  laid  them  with  the  sword  and  the 
banner  at  the  feet  of  her  victim. 

Joan  stooped  and  lifted  the  glittering  pile,  fragment 


after  fragment,  shudderiogly,  and  as  if  afae  wefe  searchiaf 
among  a  nest  of  serpents;  as  she  took  up  the  bafiAer^  her 
fingers  tightened  upon  the  staff,  her  features  eontmctad, 
and  she  fell  forward  on  the  dungeon  floor  as  cme  striekc* 
down  by  a  thunderbolt. 

For  several  minutes  Joan  lay  upon  the  damp  atone, 
strengtliless,  but  yet  keenly  alive  to  surrounding  objects. 
The  laugh  of  the  bishop  rang  in  crael  mockery  to  her 
ear,  and  her  form  shuddered  and  shrank  from  the  touch 
of  Agnes  Sorrel,  when  the  frightened  girl  attempted  to 
raise  her  from  the  floor.  At  last  she  made  a  strong 
effort  and  stood  up,  but  she  was  very  feeble,  and  her  body 
swayed  to  and  fro  beneath  the  weight  of  her  chains ; 
they  seemed  weighing  her  to  the  earth  again.  Agnes 
Sorrel  would  have  stolen  from  her  prisoner,  but  Joan  put 
forth  her  hand  and  laying  it  heavily  on  the  shrinking 
giri's  shoulder,  bent  her  white  lips  close  to  her  ear,  and 
put  one  question,  in  a  low  husky  whisper,  which  crept 
through  the  cell  like  the  respiration  of  a  dying  person. 
"  The  king*— knew  he  of  this  fiendish  deception.  ** 
As  she  asked  the  question  Joan  pored  over  her  enemy's 
guilty  face  as  if  she  would  have  wrested  an  answer  from 
her  heart  if  needful.  Agnes  trembled  beneath  her  look, 
as  one  who  has  raised  a  demon  without  strength  to  en- 
dure his  presence ;  her  eyes  quailed  and  her  lips  grew 
white  as  the  answer  was  foroed  from  them. 

"He  did,"  was  her  reluctant  and  almost  inaudible 
reply. 

Joan  recovered  her  voice,  but  it  was  still  husky  and 
sounded  as  from  a  far  off  vault ;  she  touched  the  banner 
with  her  foot. 

"  Whence  came  this  T" 

There  was  a  strange  power  in  the  question  which  none 
might  resist.     Agnes  Sorrel  darpd  not  refuse  a  reply. 

"  It  was  wrought  by  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Vancon- 
leurs." 

"  And  the  whispered  voices — ^whence  came  they?" 

"  They  were  uttered  by  my  undo,  the  conrt  jester.' 

"  And  the  king  knew  all  ?" 

"Yes,  all!" 

"  Enough,  I  would  be  alone ! 

The  bishop  and  the  half  repentant  Agnes  stood 
stricken  by  her  terrible  calnmess ;  there  was  a  majesty 
in  it  which  even  their  hearts  could  feel.  They  obeyed 
her  as  if  she  had  still  been  in  the  plentitude  of  her  power. 
The  door  closed  behind  them — the  heavy  bolts  grated  in 
their  sockets ;  their  steps  smote  slowly  along  the  c<Ari- 
dor  and  the  Moid  was  once  more  alone — but,  oh  f  how 
changed !  Faith,  the  sheet-anchor  of  her  character,  had 
suddenly  been  wrenched  from  its  rest,  and  with  it  the 
haughty  self-confidence,  which  had  so  bravely  sustained 
her,  departed  from  her  soul  for  ever.  At  first  her  proud 
spirit  recoiled  from  a  conviction  that  it  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon ;  that  its  inspiration  was  indeed  a  mockery. 
Her  heart  loathed  itself  that  it  had  been  made  the  instru- 
ment of  another's  craft— of  a  being  so  contemptible  in 
character  and  degraded  in  position,  that  she  would  have 
spurned  him  from  her  presence  in  the  most  humble  mo- 
ment of  her  life  had  he  dared  to  approach  her  with  ob- 
trusive council.  What  was  she— with  all  her  genius  and 
glorious  ambition — but  the  dupe  of  a  low,  crafty  man. 
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and  an  abandoned  woman  f  Most  intensely  did  she  loath 
herself  and  every  thing  connected  with  her  degradation, 
as  this  truth  was  forced  home  to  her.  Her  Tictories — 
the  freedom  she  had  given  a  eountry— <he  homage  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  her — all  were  but  so  many  mem- 
ories forcing  her  spirit  to  more  bitter  self-contempu 
The  snblime  tnist  which  she  had  placed  in  her  supema- 
tnral  commission  had  been  called  to  life  by  the  jugglery 
of  a  court  jester,  her  glorious  achievemenu  were  but  the 
result  of  a  base  trickery  on  her  imagination ;  oh,  how 
her  lofty  spirit  writhed  under  the  conviction !  In  the 
bitterness  of  her  thoughts,  she  laughed  alood,  and  the 
sound  rang  through  her  dungeon— it  was  like  a  spirit  in 
torment  mocking  at  its  own  misery. 

The  bishop,  in  his  confusion,  had  forgotten  the  lamp, 
and  for  many  hours  die  unhappy  prisoner  sat,  with  its 
iMToken  light  flitting  over  her  pale,  working  features,  a 
picture  of  sublime  suffering.  The  azure  drapery  which 
Agnes  Sorrel  bad  thrown  off,  lay  floating  about  her  feet 
like  a  cloud ;  the  battered  helm,  the  sword  and  the  rent 
banner  threw  back  the  Ught  with  a  cold  and  fitful  gleam, 
which  served  but  to  render  the  surrounding  gloom  more 
sombre  and  chilling.  The  Maid  sat  amid  the  shattered 
vestiges  of  her  greatness,  with  her  changing  eyes  fixed 
intently  upon  them,  yet  unmindful  of  what  she  gazed 
upon.  The  events  of  her  career  passed  through  her 
mind  with  a  rapid  and  painful  distinctness.  She  thought 
of  her  life  in  Domremi— of  the  time  when  her  spirit  had 
first  awakened  to  stirring  impulses.  She  dwelt  upon  her 
love,  on  the  strange  faith  which  had,  to  her  daring  soul, 
made  this  love  a  consecrated  bond,  sanctioned  and  made 
pure  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  She  reflected  that  the 
foundation  of  this  faith  was  a  base  delusion.  That  the 
afiection  which  had  dwelt  in  her  heart,  pure,  lofty  and 
fervent,  a  sentiment  which  she  had  believed  independent 
of  earthly  authority  and  social  laws,  because  in  itself  par^ 
taking  of  divinity  and  commanded  by  the  high  voice  of 
Heaven  itself—all  this  wealth  of  love  which  she  had 
cherished  as  something  holy  as  it  was  fervent,  was  sud- 
denly unveiled  to  her  in  all  its  enormity — a  sin,  to  shud- 
der at  and  be  ashamed  of.  With  all  her  bravery,  her 
beauty  and  her  lofty  deeds,  what  had  that  love  rendered 
her?  Her  heart  grew  faint  with  a  sense  of  shame  when 
the  question  presented  itself,  and  with  that  abasement, 
arose  a  feeling  of  deadly  resentment  toward  die  man 
whom  she  had  trusted,  yet  who  had  ministered  so  basely 
to  her  degradation.  Her  heart  recoiled  alike  from  her- 
self and  from  him,  who  had  been  far  dearer  to  her  than 
self. 

By  degrees  gender  feelings  mingled  with  the  hatred 
which  had  arisen  in  her  heart  with  a  first  knowledge  of 
the  king's  participation  in  the  detestible  plot  which  had 
been  laid  to  deceive  her.  She  was  too  generous,  too 
much  of  the  true  woman  to  forget,  even  in  the  moment 
of  her  dcejiest  resentment,  those  things  which  might  be 
urged  in  extemmtion  of  the  king's  treachery.  She  re- 
membered the  solicitude  with  which  he  had  striven  to 
dissuade  her  from  entering  the  army — ^his  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  at  Chinon  before  she  had  publicly  com- 
mitted herself.  With  these  thoughts  arose  a  swarm  of 
painful  regrets  and  gende  memories,  which  tempered 
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the  stem  anger  of  her  sool  to  something  mora  forgiving 
and  woman-like ;  the  current  of  her  thoughts  flowed  leai 
tumultuoosly,  her  eyes  became  moist— she  bowed  her 
head  and  wept,  with  a  deep  and  continued  fit  of  sorrow. 
Tears  are  sometimes  sweet  coaoforten;  they  saved  that 
noble  heart  from  breaking,  in  the  agony  and  stiqggla  of 
its  strong  passions. 

The  dawn  broke  and  found  the  prisoner  still  seated  efk 
the  floor  of  her  dungeon.  She  was  very  pale,  but  bet 
features  were  composed,  and  she  looked  up,  as  the  Kgfal 
struggled  faintly  through  thegmtingof  her  prison,  with  ft 
sad,  broken-hearted  expression  of  countenance,  as  auB 
who  has  no  hope  left.  She  arose  and  with  her  ooUl 
hands,  unclasped  the  fastenings  of  her  armor,  and,  mo> 
ving  forward  the  lengdi  of  her  chains,  she  cast  it,  witll 
the  other  remnants  of  her  greatness,  into  a  corner  c^  the 
room.  She  gathered  up  the  glittering  wings  with  tht 
drapery  which  Agnes  Sorrel  had  left  behind,  and  fhmg 
them  also  on  the  pile,  and  covered  diem  with  her  bed 
clothes,  for  the  sight  had  become  odious  to  her.  Then 
she  arrayed  herself  in  a  suit  of  female  garments  which 
had  previously  been  sent  to  her,  but  which  she  had 
hitherto  refused  to  wear.  There  was  somediing  in  the 
touch  of  feminine  raiment  that  fell  gently  on  her  vnimg 
heart ;  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  but  she  checked  diem 
and  sat  down,  calmly  to  awaif  her  summons  to  the  cotfru 

When  Joan  d'Arc  was  conducted  firom  her  prison  m 
the  scene  of  trial,  all  Rouen  was  struck  with  amaaenieBt 
at  the  change  which  marked  her  demeanor.  Her  eyet 
were  dull;  her  cheek  pale  and  hollow,  and  she  tottered 
feebly  beneath  the  weight  of  her  chains.  Those  who 
had  shrunk  from  the  flash  of  her  august  eye  die  previoua 
day,  gazed  upon  her  meek  bearing  as  she  passed,  Mi 
silent  wonder ;  the  very  rabble  might  have  buffeted  her  m 
the  high-way,  and  she  would  not  have  stepped  aside  to 
avoid  the  indignity,  for  the  high  spirit  had  been  crushed 
out  of  her  heart  for  ever. 

They  arraigned  her  before  the  court  of  stem  prelates, 
as  they  had  done  for  three  successive  days.  She  stood 
op  in  the  midst  of  the  court  with  a  calmness  which 
was  dignified  by  its  very  humility,  and  i>ecantcd  all  her 
former  pretensions  to  divine  inspiration.  She  acknow- 
ledged herself  to  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief  of  her 
own  superhuman  power,  by  human  agency,  but  she  stea* 
dily  refused  to  explain  the  means  which  had  been  used 
to  urge  her  on  to  her  extraordinary  career.  It  was  in 
vain  that  her  judges  urged  a  full  confession ;  she  answered 
them  with  humility,  but  witb  a  firmness  which  nothing 
could  shake.  Her  noble  heart  shrunk  from  exposing  the 
duplicity  of  the  king  before  his  exulting  enemies.  They 
heaped  scom,  and  reproach,  and  insult  upon  her,  but  she 
stood  meekly  before  them  in  her  chains,  resolute  and 
firm  to  the  last.  She  would  not  impUcatb  Am  in  her 
disgrace. 

They  sentaneed  her  to  death— a  death  of  tortuiO"'ttnd 
then  she  was  harshly  remanded  to  prison;  an  apadiy 
hong  about  her  heart,  till  she  was  left  alone  to  prepera 
for  her  terrible  fate.  Hitherto,  her  sool  had  bees 
wrapped  in  religious  enthusiasm,  and  she  looked  upon 
death,  in  any  form,  but  as  passing  amid  a  cloud  of  glory 
firom  her  lofty  station  here,  to  a  more  glorious  life  opened 
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to  her  in  heaven.  She  had  braved  death  in  the  battle- 
fieldy  when  the  fire  of  strife  was  kindling  in  her  veins,  and 
when  the  arw-trump  and  the  bugle  gave  a  braver  impulse 
to  the  very  dying.  But  there  was  neither  martial  music 
nor  hope  of  victory  to  excite  her  courage  in  that  gloomy 
dungeon— mo  visions  of  future  blessedness  to  cheer  her 
with  hope,  after  the  bitter  cup  of  death  should  be  quaffed. 
In  the  uprooting  of  the  divine  faith  which  had  been  to 
her  a  religion,  her  belief  in  the  court  of  heaven  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation.  She  was  afloat  upon  a  strange, 
dark  sea;  death  was  before  her,  yet  she  had  no  hope 
beyond  the  grave— no  trust  in  the  future, — she  doubted, 
and  she  feared  to  die.  It  was  not  a  physical  fear — ^the 
flames  and  their  tortore  were  to  be  met  with  fortitude, 
and  that  remained  to  her.  But  the  dark,  solemn  gates 
of  eternity  were  parting  before  her,  and  she  had  no  faith  to 
guide  her  through ;  all  beyond  was  darkness,  doubt  and 
gloom.  If  she  feared  to  die,  so  did  she  also  fear  to  live. 
Her  career  of  glory  was  accomplished,  and  her  heart  lay 
sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  her  own  victories ;  her  affec- 
tions had  lavished  their  wealth  on  dust,  and  their  reward 
had  been  treachery  and  ingratitude.  She  was  alone,  in 
a  damp,  miserable  dungeon,  manacled  to  the  rocky  floor, 
with  no  trust  in  heaven  or  hope  on  earth— and  on  the 
morrow  she  was  to  die. 

The  midnight  bell  tolled.  But  twelve  hours  of  life 
remained  to  the  wretched  prisoner.  For  the  first  time, 
she  thoroughly  realised  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted 
to  her.  As  Uie  terrible  truth  struck  to  her  heart,  she 
started,  and  looked  vrildly  around  the  dungeon.  The 
love  of  Hfe  beat  strongly  in  her  young  veins.  It  was  a 
blessing  to  breathe — oh,  how  sweet  a  blessing;  she  had 
never  felt  it  so  thrillingly  and  with  so  keen  a  wish  for 
existence,  yet  they  were  forcing  her  on  to  eternity,  un- 
prepared, while  her  heart  was  warm  with  health  and 
youth.  While  these  feelings  arose  with  a  mighty  force 
in  her  bosom,  it  vras  joined  by  another  thought  which 
made  life  still  more  precious.  Might  not  the  king  be 
guiltless  of  the  treachery  practised  by  his  menials !  She 
had  but  their  words  as  proof  against  him.  To  doubt  was 
to  be  convinced.  She  started  up;  her  pale  face  kindled 
with  a  new  life.  She  would  go  to  him.  He  could  clear 
himself  of  all  connexion  with  the  base  creatures  who  had 
practised  on  her  imagination.  Ob,  it  is  most  terrible  to 
suspect  baseness  and  treachery  in  one  we  have  loved ! 
Joan  foigot  that  her  love  was  a  sin— forgot  her  prison 
bonds — her  condemnation — every  thing,  in  the  wild  hope 
that  had  taken  possession  of  her  soul. 

"  I  will  see  him  once  again,"  she  murmured,  in  the  deep, 
Awlling  tones  of  aroused  affection;  ''he  vrill  free  his 
honor  of  this  foul  stain,  and,  oh !  how  sweet  it  will  be  to 
love." 

She  started  forward  as  she  spoke,  her  whole  being  ab- 
sorbed by  one  restless  hope.  The  sudden  check  of  her 
fatten  struck  to  her  heart  like  a  knife ;  she  sunk  to  the 
floor  vrith  a  quick,  gasping  breath,  for  the  clutch  of  death 
seemed  already  fastened  on  her  heart.  It  was  long 
befine  she  moved  again ;  her  forehead  lay  pressed  upon 
the  damp  flooi^— her  hands  fell  down  helplessly,  and 
her  long,  black  hair  swept  like  tlie  wing  of  a  raven  over 
her  ashy  cheek,  and  fell  down  upon  tho  locked  hands. 


that  were  clenched  beneath  her  &oe  like  fragments  of 
marble  sculpture. 

She  was  lying  thus,  when  the  faint  grey  of  morning 
crept  through  tho  grating  of  her  prison.  A  bum,  like  the 
swarming  of  a  distant  hive  of  bees,  came  up  from  tho 
ciQr.  She  moved  slowly,  as  the  sound  struck  on  her 
almost  paralyzed  heart,  and  drawing  back  i^n  her 
elbow,  lay  like  a  recumbent  statue,  with  her  blanched 
face  lifted  to  the  grating,  her  white  lips  slightly  parted, 
and  her  breath  swelling  in  heavy  throbs  through  the  teeth, 
divided  and  gleaming  underneath ;  the  dawn  which  was 
to  light  the  prisoner  through  the  terrible  gates  of  eter- 
nity, was  already  breaking  over,  like  tho  rays  of  a  funeral 
lamp,  shed  on  the  chiseled  statuary  of  a  tomb.  It  seemed 
OS  if  the  death  chill  had  already  struck  to  her  vitals,  for 
afler  one  intense  gaze  at  the  iron  bars,  her  limbs  relaxed 
— her  head  fell  back  upon  her  arm,  and  she  remained  as 
before,  strongthless,  and  betraying  life  or  feeling  only  by 
the  labored  breath  which  struggled  from  her  bosom,  like 
the  throes  of  a  wounded  doe,  when  the  arrow  is  in  its 
side. 

Tho  noon-day  sun  gilded  the  prison  bars,  and  fell  with 
a  mocking  brightness  over  the  yet  prostrate  form  of  the 
prisoner.  The  mind  takes  little  note  of  time  when  in- 
tfflisely  occupied  in  joy  or  in  sorrow.  Though  every 
beating  pulse  had  gathered  up  misery  from  the  passing 
moment,  in  the  agony  of  her  heart  it  seemed  that  scarce- 
ly an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  dawn ;  yet  even  then, 
her  death  summons  was  upon  the  air.  The  slow,  solemn 
vibrations  of  a  bell  toUed  gloomily  over  the  city.  The 
iron  voice  smote  upon  her  heart.  She  started  to  her  feet 
with  the  spring  of  a  lioness,  and  looked  wildly  about 
her  dungeon,  like  a  hunted  animal  seeking  for  a  covert. 

"  So  soon,  oh,  God!  so  soon !"  she  exclaimed,  claspiog 
her  pale  hands  in  mortal  terror :  **  Oh,  no,  no,  he  will 
not  let  me  die !  Holy  Virgin,  no !  I  will  be  patient^ 
they  do  but  mock  me— they  dare  not  drag  me  forth  to 
be  tortured  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  market-place !  He 
will  yet  save  me— he  and  my  brave  soldiers— they  loved 
me;  I  was  kind  to  them— careful  of  their  lives;  they 
cannot  see  me  murdered !    He  whom  I  loved  so !   no, 

no,  no That  bell  again !     Mother  of  God !  they  are 

come !'' 

Her  voice  was  wild  as  the  cry  of  a  wounded  eagle ; 
she  grasped  the  prison  bars  with  both  hands,  and  bent 
her  gleaming  face  toward  the  door.  The  bell  was  yet 
tolling  its  hoarse  voice  on  the  vrinds,  and  the  roar  and 
rush  of  a  gathering  multitude  suiged  up  from  the  mar- 
ket-place; but  a  duU,  heavy  sound  rose  with  a  stifling 
power  above  all.  It  was  the  tramp  of  her  executioners 
in  the  neighboring  corridor.  Slowly,  and  with  a  harsh, 
rusty  grating,  the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  and 
the  sound  strock  like  a  serpent  fang  to  the  heart  of  the 
victim.  There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence.  The  door 
was  flung  oi)en,  and  four  pale,  stem  men  blocked  up  the 
passage. 

The  prisoner  fixed  her  eyes,  keen  and  vivid  with  ex- 
citement, upon  the  executioners.  She  grasped  the  bars 
fiercely  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  extended 
toward  them,  working  up  and  down  in  the  air,  like  a 
limb  of  chaste  sculpture  awakened  to  the  ogonies  of  life. 
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**  One  moment !"  she  utfiered,  in  a  sharp,  clear  whis- 
per that  filled  the  whole  room ;  "  one  moment— till  that 
bell  has  ceased  tolling: — ^He  will  yH  comer'  There 
was  something  intense  and  terrible  in  her  Bupptieadon— 
a  pleading  power  in  her  white  face,  that  awed  even  those 
stem  executioners.  They  looked  in  each  others'  fiices, 
and  remained  motionless  by  the  door.  Slowly,  solemnlyi 
and  with  a  voice  that  curdled  the  blood  about  their  rude 
hearts,  the  bell  tolled  forth  its  iron  deatb^hime.  Even 
for  the  space  of  a  minute  after  it  had  ceased,  they  stood 
irresolute,  gaxing  on  their  victim  where  she  stood,  as  the 
last  fiaariul  vibration  had  left  her,  firocen,  as  it  were,  into 
marble.  Her  fingers  still  clung  to  the  bars,  with  a  grasp 
that  seemed  sinking 'into  the  very  iron.  Her  right  hand 
had  ceased  its  convulsive  motion,  but  was  still  extended 
toward  them,  rigid  and  without  a  tremor.  As  they  gased, 
the  agonized  contraction  of  her  pale  forehead  gave  way 
— ^the  keen  fire  went  out  from  her  eyes— her  white  lips 
relaxed  their  tension,  her  hands  fell  down  heavily, 
and  she  sunk  back  against  the  wall,  making  a  feeble  and 
almost  imperceptible  motion  for  them  to  approach  and 
take  off  her  irons.  A  sharp  tremor  ran  through  her 
fisame  when  the  manacles  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor; 
but,  after  one  wild  look  on  the  faces  of  those  about  her, 
she  folded  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  followed  the  four 
men  steadily  forth  finom  her  prison-house.  All  sense  of 
her  situation  seemed  suddenly  to  have  left  her,  as  she 
was  presented  to  the  dense  multitude,  collected  in  the 
marketrplace  to  witness  her  execution.  She  almost 
smiled,  as  the  first  gush  of  sweet  air  swept  over  the  plat- 
ibrm  where  they  placed  her.  Her  eyes  wandered  aim- 
lessly over  the  sea  of  human  fiu^es  uplifted  toward  her, 
some  gleaming  with  fanatic  anger — others  full  of  dread 
and  commisseration.  A  strange  apathy  had  succeeded 
to  fierce  excitement,  and  while  the  veiy  earth  beneath 
her  fiset  seemed  paved  with  human  eyes,  all  turned  upon 
her,  she  began  to  speculate  on  things  about  her,  as  if 
another,  not  herself,  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the  cruel 
preparation  for  torture.  A  stake,  heaped  round  with 
iagots,  stood  a  little  way  from  the  platform.  She  looked 
quickly,  and  with  a  heavy  eye,  upon  it,  and  began  to 
ponder  in  her  mind  how  many  minutes  it  would  take 
for  those  dry  bundles  to  ignite — ^how  high  the  flame 
would  rise,  and  what  number  of  minutes  would  be  neces- 
sary for  an  intense  fire  to  reach  the  vitals  of  a  human 
being.  She  remarked  that  one  fagot  was  out  of  place, 
and  beckoning  a  soldier,  whispered  him  to  put  it  on  the 
pile,  that  it  might  not  convey  fire  into  the  crowd.  When 
this  was  done,  her  mind  seemed  satisfied,  and  turned  to 
other  objects ;  and  sdll,  with  the  feelings  of  a  mere  spec- 
tator, she  looked  down  upon  the  crowd.  Women,  young 
girls  and  children,  were  there — beautiful,  delicate  beings, 
jostled  together  among  the  coarse  herd,  and  pressed  to- 
ward the  platform,  eager  to  get  a  look  at  her  face,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  wild  animal  brought  forth  to  amuse  them 
by  her  death  throes.  She  began  to  wonder  how  such 
things  could  be,  and  to  speculate  again,  all  the  time,  as 
if  she  were  not  their  principal  object,  and  as  if  the 
victim  was  yet  to  be  brought  forth.  While  her  heart  was 
yet  locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream,  she  observed  a 
young  girl  standing  by  the  platform— -a  beautiful  ^rl,  with 
laige,  black  eyetf  that  pored  over  her  own  face  with  an 


expression  of  sympathy  that  she  had  no  where  else  met 
with.  She  looked  in  the  girl's  face,  and  wondered  why 
the  tears  stood  so  heavily  in  her  eyes — ^why  she  gazed 
upon  her  with  that  look  of  thrilling  pity.  All  at  once  the 
answer  rushed  to  her  heart.  They  had  brought  her  forth 
to  die.  The  prelates  were  even  then  kneeling  about  her, 
praying  for  her  departing  soul.  That  crowd— die  stake 
— the  crimson  cloth,  streaming  from  many  a  casement- 
all  were  for  her. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  they  were  about  to  condoct 
her  firom  the  platform,  she  begged  them  to  pray  with  her 
once  more.  As  they  knelt,  there  arose  a  tumult  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd:  Joan  clasped  her  hands,  and 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  kneeling  prelates : 

"  I  knew,  I  knew,  he  would  not  let  me  die !"  she  nnn> 
mured,  in  a  voice  that  reached  no  ear,  for  the  crowd  had 
swayed  round  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 

It  was  a  file  of  soldiers,  coming  round  to  guard  the 
stake.  When  Joan  d'Aro  saw  that  they  were  English, 
Ul  hope  went  out  firom  her  heart.  She  sunk  upon  her 
knees,  and  just  then  a  hand  fell  heavily  upon  her  shoul- 
der. A  quick  shudder  ran  over  her  frame;  she  looked 
up;  it  was  the  executioner. 


Original. 
TO   A    MOUNTAIN   STREAMLET. 

BT  ROBERT  BAMILTON. 

Strxamlkt  of  beauty!  pure  child  of  the  heath, 

The  bells  of  the  wild-flowers  twine  o'er  thee  a  wreath; 

And  bow  to  the  kiss  of  the  bland  mountain  sigh, 

To  gem  their  sweet  forms  with  the  tears  of  thine  eye, 

Then  cresting  their  heads,  sweet  odon  they  fling. 

Far,  frur  o'er  the  vale,  on  the  young  zeph3rr's  wing. 

Thou  art  lone  in  thy  loveliness,  maiden  of  dew ! 
Thy  couch  is  the  heath — ^wide  o'er  thee  the  blue — 
Yet  happily  thou,  on  thy  free  course  dost  flow. 
With  a  sweet  lucid  smile,  in  the  sun's  golden  glow. 
Like  some  beautiful  babe,  all  joyous  in  mirth, 
Ere  stain'd  with  the  guile  of  this  sin-blighted  earth. 

The  lark  is  thy  mate — his  blythe  matin  lay 

He  pours  o'er  thy  breast  at  the  blue  peep  of  day— 

As,  shaking  his  plumes  firom  the  dew-tears  of  night, 

He-mounu  to  the  regions  of  joy  giving  light ; 

And  thou,  beauteous  streamlet,  soft  music  doth  lend, 

As  thy  waters  are  kissing  their  flower-studded  strand. 

The  gold  bosomed  bee,  with  his  moor  bogle  bom. 
To  seek  the  heath's  blossoms  in  summer  doth  come ; 
And  oft  on  diy  banks,  the  butterfly  sips 
His  dew,  luscious  draught,  from  thy  honey-bell's  lips, 
And  the  wild  duck,  in  plumage  of  purple  and  gold. 
Sails  over  thy  bosom  in  happiness  bold. 

When  the  night  veils  the  earth,  and  the  gems  of  God's 

throne, 
Are  gleaming  in  glory,  thou  art  not  alone; 
On  thy  banks  sport  the  fairies,  of  mountain  and  moor. 
And  the  night  bird  to  echo  doth  melody  pour; 
And  the  dew  as  it  falls,  thy  pure  bosom  to  kiss. 
Gives  a  sound  like  the  sigh  of  some  angel  of  bliss! 
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Orif  iBftl. 

THE    SEA 

BT  JOHN   NSAL. 


Famxlur  m  we  are  with  the  ska;  living,  though 
we  are,  vpao  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  deep,  and 
•oeostiMBed  from  our  earliest  jouth  to  the  contemplation 
of  its  changes^-nay,  for  that  very  reasont  perhaps,  and 
hecau^e  we  are  so  familiar  with  its  wonders  and  its 
feircn's-^ts  power  and  pomp— it  is  allowed  to  come  and 
go*-<o  gather  and  strengthen,  and  pile  itself  up,  along 
the  whole  oatworks  of  many  a  beleagoered  empire, 
threatening  to  ovenweep  the  boundaries  which  God 
himself  hath  established — and  fortified — ^for  the  safety 
tof  the  earth,  and  to  lay  waste,  for  ever  and  ever,  the 
habitations  of  mtm-— to  do  this  continually  and  unintcr> 
niptedly,  year  after  year,  and  age  after  age,  and  twice 
g94ry  doff  without  being  heeded  or  cared  for  I 

On  every  side  of  us,  we  hear  wad  feel  the  approach  of 
-the  destroyer,  the  voice  of  congregated  waters,  moaning 
4br  their  prey,  the  roar  of  tnmbling  oceans  mustering 
for  the  onset ;  and  we  hear  it  all,  not  only  undismayed, 
but  unmoved;  feeling  neither  amazement  nor  texTor— 
aeither  awe  nor  thankfulness.  And  why  ?  Simply 
beeauso  we  have  been  too  famfliar  with  the  tremendous 
manifestations  of  tbx  ska. 

But  bring  forth  a  child  of  the  desert;  call  up  a  wild- 
man  from  the  deep  of  the  wilderness,  or  take  a  stranger 
firom  the  great  Western  prairie-^hat  inland  sea  (^  bios- 
wmring  herbage*-»and  lead  him,  blindfold,  to  some  rock 
hi  the  nndst  of  the  ocean,  or  to  any  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  bluff  promontories,  we  are  so  familiar  vir-itb, 
along  our  coast,  and  watch  his  countenance  when  that 
bandage  is  Hfted,  and  the  sea  bursts  upon  him,  all  at 
once,  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky !  when  there  is  noth- 
ing before  him,  nor  round  about  him,  nor  above,  nor 
below,  but  sea  and  sky ! — ^the  terrible  ocean  asleep  under- 
neath his  very  feet,  like  an  over^wearied  giant — the  un- 
clouded firmament  bowing  itself  to  the  very  water's  edge 
—great  ships  motionless  in  mid  heaven,  as  it  were— and 
the  Leviatlian  at  play ! 

Let  him  abide  there  till  trk  ska  wakes  up  in  its 
wrath;  till  the  waters  begin  to  roughen  afar  off,  and 
hurry  and  tumble  and  flash  in  the  stmshine,  growing 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  more  and  more  changeable  eveiy 
moment,  until  the  blue  counterpart  of  God's  empyrean 
disappears  like  a  shadow— the  great  ships  begin  to  be 
agitated— to  put  Ibrth  their  wings  one  after  another,  and 
to  hurry  to  and  firo,  athwart  the  darkness ;  and  {the  tide 
comes  roaring  on  from  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  sky, 
with  one  long,  steady,  uninterrupted  heave  and  swell, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  the  mightiest  barriers  of  earth, 
and  to  restore  at-onee  and  for  ever,  the  aboriginal  domin- 
ion of  die  great  deep,  when  "  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  the  waters  covered  the  earth.'' 

Let  the  wild  man,  or  the  child  of  the  desert,  or  the 
stranger,  be  interrogated  on  the  spot — while  the  waters 
are  thimdering  and  blazing  about  his  feet — and  the  very 
rock  he  stands  upon,  is  trembling  and  quaking  with 
apprebeosioa.    What  think  you  would  be  his  answer? 


A  look  of  amasement,  perhaps,  liiat  he  shoold  bo  qnastSoit- 
edat  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a  plaoe,  by  mortal  bbsb;  a 
gesture  of  impatienoe,  like  that  of  one  who  has  bean  dis- 
turbed at  prayer  by  some  nnwartfaj  feeling,  and  is  half 
ready  to  j^unge  into  the  roaring  aea  itself,  to  escape  his 
tormentor. 

But,  however  he  may  ieel,  the  painted  barbarian,  or 
the  stranger  from  afar  off,  when  the  mysteries  and  the 
wonders  of  the  great  deep  are  about  him— and  within 
him — for  the  first  time,  we  cannot  hope  to  feel  with  him, 
nor  even  to  understand  him,  so  long  as  they  continue  a 
part  of  our  daily  household  experience.  A  counterfeit 
awe,  mimixed  with  strangeness  and  rapture;  a  faint 
perception  of  beauty,  untroubled  with*  fl^r,  and  altogether 
unsanctified,  is  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for.  We  may 
be  sorry  for  thi»— very  sorry— 4)ut  it  cannot  be  helped ; 
the  fault  is  partly  in  our  education,  partly  in  ourselves, 
partly  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 

If  we  would  bring  our  spirits,  therefore,  into  immedi- 
ate companionship  with  the  splendors  and  the  terrors  of 
the  sea,  wc  must  betake  ourselves  to  a  loftier  position ; 
to  a  cooler  and  clearer  atmosphere.  We  must  look  at 
the  great  globe  itself — ^a  world,  though  it  be,  to  us — 'wiih 
all  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples— as  a  mere 
toy  in  the  workshop  of  the  universe ;  to  the  mathemap 
tician,  a  x>erpetual  problem ;  to  the  philosopher,  a  puzzle 
and  a  mystery — and  to  the  naturalist,  who  finds  it 
endowed  with  certain  properties  which  are  supposed  to 
be  essentially  characteristic  of  life — such  as  circulation, 
evaporation,  and  pulsation ;  for  what  are  the  tides  but 
the  everlasting  pulses  of  the  ocean  f  to  the  devout  and 
believing  naturalist,  therefore,  even  the  earth  is  a  creature 
of  God,  which  has  been  overiooked  from  the  first,  and 
strangely  enough,  to  be  sure,  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  systems  of  Buffon,  Blumenback  and  Cuvier,  notwith- 
standing their  acknowledged  liberality,  and  the  progress 
of  natural  science. 

Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry  for  ourselves,  therefore,  and 
our  own  way.     Beginning  vrith  the  circulation,  we 
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will  proceed  to  the  other  phenomena  in  their  order,  and 
afterwards  endeavor  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  certain 
of  the  causes  and  consequences. 

The  first  thing  that  would  strike  us,  were  we  detached 
from  the  earth,  and  able  to  study  it  like  an  artificial 
globe,  would  be  tliis — the  great  disproportion  between  the 
land  and  sea.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  land  is 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  one  thousand — but  a 
trifle  more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  whole ;  in  the 
northern,  it  is  as  four  hundred  and  nineteen  to  one 
thousand — less  than  forty-two  per  cent;  and  taking  both 
together,  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  earth  is 
foimd  covered  by  the  sea— and,  though  called  by  different 
names— 4)y  one  and  the  same  sea.  Here  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  to  be  followed  out.  With  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  and  otlier  fresh  water  reservoirs,  which  take  up 
another  goodly  portion  of  the  land  that  is  left  for  the 
dominion  of  man,  let  us  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  us 
give  our  whole  attention  to  thx  ska — that  prodigious 
element  of  power  and  transformation,  which,  enduring 
no  empire  over  itself,  holds  unquestioned  and  absolute 
dominion  over  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  earth ; 
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ov«nhadowiiig  all  other  enpirei,  and  maintainii^  two 
mighty  Kyttemt  of  encroaehiiient  and  oompenntioii, 
which,  howavor  they  may  appear  to  contradict  and 
thwart  each  other,  are  hut  "parts  of  one  stapeadoiu 
whole,"  sections  of  the  same  great  circle,  like  the 
YOttous  and  arterial  systems  of  animal  life :  one,  the  eqva- 
torial  or  equinoctial  cunrent,  flowing  steadily  and  for 
ever,  from  east  to  west,  at  the  average  late  of  nine  or 
ten  miles  every  twen^-four  hoar»— <Nr  from  fifty-nine  to 
sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  foot  every  second  of  time  $ 
the  other,  which  we  are  all  somewhat  acquainted  with, 
as  the  Ouy  SUream,  flowing  in  a  contrary  direction,  that 
is,  fpom  west  to  east,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  upon  the  average,  though  sometimes  reaching 
to  five  miles  an  hour,  or  seven  feet  and  a  half  every 
second— such  being  the  measared  velocity  thereof,  at 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  the  parallel  of  Cape 
Cannaveral— hurrying  onward  for  ever  and  ever,  without 
iwt  or  panse,  with  the  certainty  of  fate,  and  the  steadi- 
neas  of  irresistible  power — as  if  the  Bahama  ChaaneU 
where  it  runs  five  feet  every  second,  or  the  Gulf  of  Flori- 
da, where  it  thunders  along  like  a  torrent,  were,  in  sober 
earnest,  the  world's  oorto— and  losing  itself,  at  last,  in 
itt  original  soiuce,  between  the  trc^ks;  thereby  comple- 
tiag  a  circulation  which  occupies  a  period  of  two  year* 
and  a  half,  and  establishing  what  Humboldt  calls,  with 
startling  propriety,  "a  whirlpool  of  fifU^  thousand 
mUe*  in  extent  r' 

Others  hold  that  the  entire  revolution  is  perfonned  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  years ;  and  that,  while  a  drop 
of  water,  falling  into  the  sea,  (if  it  were  neither  evaporar 
ted  on  the  passage,  nor  swallowed  by  an  oyster,  and 
converted  into  pearl,)  would  come  back  to  the  point  of 
departure,  in  two  yean  and  ten  months;  that  a  boat,  left 
on  the  sea,  without  sail  or  oar,  would  drift  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  coast  of  Carracas  in  thirteen  months; 
round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  Gulf  Stream  reaches 
its  highest  elevation,  in  about  ten  months ;  and  that  in 
forty  or  fifty  days,  it  would  find  iu  way,  as  if  impelled  by 
its  ovm  volition,  firam  Florida  to  the  Banks  of  Newfonad- 
kad.     By  name,  at  least,  we  ara  all  acquainted  with  the 
Gulf  Stream.  To  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  common 
interaat;  for  to  the  Golf  Stream  we  are  indebted— per- 
hape— to  the  discovery  of  the  westani  world.    It  was 
owing  to  the  remains  of  tropical  plants,  firagments  of 
ufeigfuwu  bamboo,  and  the  bodies  of  two  men  of  a 
strange  aspect,  deposited  by  this  vexy  Gulf  Stream,  on 
the  shores  of  certain  islands  (the  Azores)  lying  halfway 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  latitude  86  dgs.  39' 
diat  Christopher  Columbus  himself,  was  persuaded  hither. 
Such  accidents  are  ooatimiaMy  happening  now.    Near 
Mont  Flammand,  in  latitude  45  or  50  dgs.  a  branch  of  this 
very  6utf  Stream,  which  runs  smoking  by  our  doors  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  flows  from  die  S.  W.  to  N.  E., 
towaid  the  shores  of  Northern  Europe,  and  heaves  along 
the  coaat  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  the  finiits  and  trees  of 
the  torrid  cone;  and  itis  net  long,  since  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel,  burnt  at  Jamaica,  vras  found  on  the  coaat  of  Soot- 
land,  having  drifted  thither  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
whirlpool. 

Vessels  (ram  Europe  to  the  West  Indies,  find  their 
tailing  much  quickened,  before  they  reach  the  torrid 


lone.  The  equatofi€U,  or  as  othen  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
equinoctial  current,  which  is  separated  fixim  the  Gulf 
Stream  by  a  belt  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  width,  fiowa 
in  a  westerly  direction,  while  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  to 
the  ettst.  Near  the  Bahama  Isles,  the  width  of  the  latter 
is  only  seventy-miles ;  in  latitude  28  dgs.  SO'  N.,  it  ia 
eighty-five  miles:  in  the  parallel  of  Charleston,  it  spread* 
out  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  coast.  After  it  reaches  our 
seaboard,  it  enlarges  gradually  and  steadily,  until  it  be- 
comes two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  or  eighty  marine 
leagues  in  breadth,  under  the  meridian  of  Haliitax — after 
which,  it  sweeps  away  to  Uie  eastward,  all  at  once,  and 
touches  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland— our  great  northern  rafingerator,  and  fog^ 
generator. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  readily  distinguished  ftom  the 
surrounding  waters.    The  temperature  is  higher  by  five 
degrees ;  it  is  evidently  saltar,  and  the  color  is  deepei^--of 
the  deepest  and  richest  indigo  blue.    It  is  always  covered 
with  sea-weed,  and  sometimes  in  prodigious  quantities  | 
and  there  is  a  perceptible  heat  in  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, especially  in  the  dead  of  winter.     The  vraters 
of  the  Grand  Bank  are  from  16  to  18  dgs.,  Fahrenheit; 
while  the  waters  of  the  torrid  zone,  huirying  to  the 
north  at  the  rate  we  have  mentioned,  are  from  38  to 
40  dgs.  Fahr :  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  about 
33  dgs.^^r  more  aceuntely,  while  the  waten  of  the 
Bank  are  16  dgs.  9'  colder  than  those  of  the  sunoundiog 
ocean ;  these  of  the  surrounding  ocean  are  5  dgs.  A'  colder 
than  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  as  to  make  a  differenoe 
between  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Bank,  of  21  dgs.  13'  Fahr. :  and  diese  differences  are  all 
owing  to  permanent  causes,  fori>idding  that  equaliaation 
which  might  otherwise  be  hoped  for,  if  not  expected* 
The  attention  of  the  scientific  was  first  called  to  the 
high  temperetore  of  this  current  and  the  coldness  of 
the  shallows,  where  the  lower  strata  unite  with  tha 
upper,  along  the  borders  or  edges  of  the  Bank,  by 
Blagden,  Jonathan  Williams  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  equatorial 
current;  after  which  there  vrill  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
out  the  whole  system  of  circulation  established  for  tbb 
SKA.  On  referring  to  the  maps,  we  find  the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  equator,  to  be  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifi^  marine  leagues,  or  thir- 
teen thousand,  six  hundred  and  fiffy  miles— between 
South  America  and  New  Holland,  in  latitude  30  dgs.  S.,  it 
is  only  two  diousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  leaguea» 
or  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  miles ;  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  width  at 
the  narrowest  part,  between  Europe  and  Greenland, 
ouutretches  itself  to  sixty  degrees  of  loi^tude,  under 
the  Northern  tropic,  where  it  is  four  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  in  width,  without  including  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

**  Between  the  tropics,  and  espeeially  from  the  coast 
of  Senegal  to  the  Carribean  Sea,  the  general  current, 
and  that  which  was  earHest  known  to  mariners,  flows 
from  east  to  west,^'  and  b  called  die  equatorial  or  equi' 
noetial  current.  Its  average  rapidity  is  about  the  same 
in  the  Adandc  and  Sottdiera  Ocean,  and  "may  be  esti* 
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mated  there/*  saya  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  "  at  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  twenty-four  hom^-^-or  from  fifty-nine  to 
mxty-five  one  hundredths  of  a  foot  every  second  of  time; 
while  between  the  tropics,  it  Taries  from  five  to  eighteen 
miles  in  twenty-four  honrs,  or  from  one  third  of  a  foot  to 
one  and  two  tenths,  per  second."  Upon  this  fact,  it 
may  be  well  to  fix  our  attention — ^it  may  help  us  here> 
after,  while  hunting  for  the  cause,  to  know  that  between 
the  tropics,  the  current  runs  faster  than  elsewhere,  and 
that,  although  the  western  equinoctial  current  is  felt  as 
high  up  as  28  dgs.  N.  latitude,  and  about  u  far  South,  it 
''is  feU  hut  feebly, ^^  to  use  the  language  of  Humboldt 
himself. 

Let  US  now  endeavor  to  trace  this  equatorial  current 
"  The  eastern  point  of  South  America  being  in  upwards 
of  6  dgs.  S.  lat.,  the  great  mass  of  ocean-flood  is  unequally 
divided.  Boutk,  from  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  current  is 
turned  down  the  coast  of  S.  America,  and  between  30  dgs. 
and  40dgs.  S.  lat  re-tutt  toward  Africa,  Norths  from 
Cape  St  Roque,  it  bends  to  a  general  course  N.  62  dgs. 
W.,  and  widi  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
maintains  that  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Del  Norte,  two  thousand,  five  htmdred  and  sixty  miles. 
Along  this  coast,  the  equinoctial  current  is  iirfleeted 
northward,  and  augmented  by  constant  accumulations 
firom  the  east;  the  whole  body,  pouring  through  the 
various  inlets  between  the  windward  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  into  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  thence  between  Cuba 
and  Yucatan,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  latter 
reservoir,  it  has  reached  its  utmost  elevation,  and  again 
rushes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Cuba  and 
Bahama,  or  Florida  Channels,  and  sweeping  along  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  about 
50  dgs.  N.  latitude,  meet*  the  Arctic  current  from  Davis* 
Straits,  and  from  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean — two 
leading  fiicts  relied  upon  by  the  celebrated  St  Pierre, 
who  undertook  to  supply  the  acknowledged  inefficiency  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  the  tides,  by  showing  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  daily  fusion  of  the  polar  ices— 
"  a  capital  theory,  no  doubt,''  said  a  member  of  the 
academy,  "butcontradicted  by  the  facts."  "  Tant  pis  pour 
Us  f aits  !"  said  the  author;  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts!  and  proceded  with  his  theory.  But  to  return.  "After 
meeting  the  Arctic  currents  firom  Davis'  Straits,  and 
from  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  prodigious  mass 
of  water  is  turned  toward  Europe,  and  the  north-wast  of 
Africa,  and  is  finally  merged  in  its  original  source 
within  the  tropics.**  Here  is  the  end  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  beginning  of  the  equatorial. 

And  now  let  us  look  after  the  causes,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  extraordinary  system  of  circulation. 
Apart  from  the  tides— ^wing  no  allegiance  to  that  law, 
whereby  two  mighty  waves  are  always  lifting  themselves 
up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  rushing  together 
in  worship  of  hei^-" Night's  shadowy  Queen!" 

" whose  pearlv  chariot  driven 

Acroes  the  itarry  wildemeM  of  Heaven," 

"Sett  all  the  tides  and  gobleu  flowing,"  undisturbed 

alike  by  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  her  own 

axis,  and  by  her  yeariy  revolution  about  the  sun-^what 

is  it  that  originated,  and  what  is  it  that  upholds  the 

extraordinaiy  system    of  circulationi   we    have   been 


considering  ?  Are  we  to  say  it  is  a  miracle,  and  stop 
there  ?  Are  we  to  acknowledge  it  a  mystery,  and  go 
no  further?  Is  it  for  this  that  we  are  gifted  as  we  are, 
and  called  together  by  the  stars  themselves— die  inter- 
preters of  God— -to  judge  of  him  by  his  worics  ? 

Holding,  that  where  one  cause  will  explain  a  given 
effect,  it  were  a  waste  of  time  to  look  for  another,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  great  **  whiripool  of  fifteen 
thousand  miles  in  extent"-— originated  with,  and  is  nuin- 
tained  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  by  nothing  else.  To 
say  that  it  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  trade-winds 
is  to  mistake  one  of  the  effects,  at  least,  for  the  cause. 
To  say  that  it  is  owing  to  a  higher  temperature  of  the 
waters,  themselves,  under  the  equator— to  their  greater 
degree  of  saltness — or  to  unequal  evaporation,  though 
true  enough,  as  a  part  of  the  process,  and  representing 
successive,  and  beautifully  adjusted  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion, would  bring  us  not  one  step  nearer  the  truth,  if 
treated  as  the  efficient  or  proximate  cause.  Nor  should 
we  help  the  matter  one  jot  or  tittle,  by  referring  the 
whole  to  the  joint  or  separate  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  or  to  the  daily  and  yeariy  revolutions  of  the  earth. 
All  these  have  their  influences — but  they  are  not,  neither 
separately  nor  together,  the  real  cause  of  that  astonish- 
ing system  of  circulation  which  we  are  laboring  to 
get  acquainted  with. 

Let  us  now  try  to  find  out  the  cause  for  ourselves. 
We  will  suppose  the  earth  stationary — the  whole  ocean 
at  rest — the  atmosphere,  itself,  stagnant  and  motionless 
— the  sun  riding  high  in  heaven— the  whole  pret^  much 
as  we  find  the  sea  described  by  Coleridge  in  his  great 
pictured  calm : 

"  Day  after  day— day  after  day, 
We  felt  nor  breath  nor  motion; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Under  these  conditions,  what  would  be  the  natural 
and  immediate  consequences  to  the  sea,  from  the  laws 
already  established  7 

The  sun  up— the  stagnant  atmosphere  would  be  stag- 
nant no  longer.  The  whole  mass  would  begin  to  stir 
with  new  life— ^  bum  with  bright  commotion.  Flush- 
ing and  trembling  through  all  its  depths,  and  filled 
with  penetrating  warmth,  how  could  it  continue  motion- 
less for  a  single  hour? 

In  the  language  of  science,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
rarified—- made  thinner  and  lighter  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun.  It  would  lift  itself  up  and  spread  itself  out  on 
every  side.  That  uniformity  of  pressure,  which,  as  with 
the  hand  of  God,  himself,  keeps  the  Sea  in  her  place, 
would  be  partially  withdrawn.  It  would  begin  to  stir 
with  new  life,  and  thither  to  that  particular  spot,  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep  would  huny  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  pile  themselves  up ;  and  if  the  Earth, 
herself,  were  to  continue  motionless,  while  the  sun  was 
blazing  steadily  upon  the  sea,  through  an  illuminated 
atmosphere,  trembling  and  shivering  with  vitality,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in 
the  laws  of  motion.  There  would  be  such  hurricanes 
and  whirlpools,  for  ever  and  ever,  multiplying  and 
spreading  themselves  on  every  side,  that  the  Earth, 
herself,  would  begin  to  revolve — or  to  stagger,  if  she  did 
not  revolve,  along  her  appointed  path. 
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But  leaving  thia  part  of  our  inquiry — ^let  ub  now  Bop- 
poM  the  Earth  net  in  motion,  exactly  as  we  find  her;  the 
sun  and  the  moon  working  together  Just  as  they  are  now, 
and  what  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  to  the 
■ea? 

Within  the  tropics,  we  find  all  the  waters  of  a  region 
spreading  itself  out  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-three  and  one  half  degrees  of  latitude, 
constituting  a  belt  of  for^-seven  degrees  in  width,  encom- 
passing the  whole  earth,  continually  operated  upon  by 
the  beat  of  the  sun,  just  as  we  have  supposed.  The 
atmosphere  in  that  region,  therefore,  must  be  continu- 
ally niified,  and  always  lighter  than  elsewhere.  The 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  sea  being,  therefore, 
always  less  in  that  region,  than  beyond  it,  on  either  side 
of  the  equator,  the  waters,  there,  must  always  be 
somewhat  higher. 

And  now  the  waters  are  piled  up ;  and  the  earth  in 
motion  from  west  to  east— of  course,  they-— the  waters 
would  begin  to  flow  in  a  contrary  direction^  that  is, 
from  east  to  west,  if  they  were  not  acted  upon  by  other 
causes,  or  prevented  by  certain  peculiarities  of  structure 
in  the  earth;  and  we  have  but  to  take  a  map,  or  an  arti- 
ficial globe,  and  trace  the  circulation  of  the  sea,  from  its 
beginning,  as  the  equatorial  current,  within  the  tropics, 
until,  as  the  Oulf  Stream,  it  finds  its  way  back  there, 
and  is  "merged  in  its  original  source,"  to  find  these 
very  phenomena  happening^-and  happening,  too,  in  the 
very  order  mentioned ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  another  system  of 
circulation  establbhed  for  all  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
however  situated,  wherever  placed,  and  whether  salt  or 
fresh. 

And  the  order  of  arrangement  sppeon  to  be  thb. 
Evaporatum,  corresponding  with  exhalation,  or  insen- 
sible perspiration  in  the  animal  econamy-^ondentaiion, 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  clouds,  vapors,  fogs,  mists, 
ittina,  and  varieties  of  temperature— pre«»pito/Mm,  such 
as  we  meet  with  in  snow,  firost  and  hail,  including  cryt- 
UUizaHon,  as  it  occurs  in  ice — and  absorption,  which 
completes  the  circle.  More  briefly  stated,  the  waters 
are  evaporated—they  are  condensed— they  fall  to  the 
earth,  and  they  are  absorbed :  the  vapors  collect  about 
the  mountain  tops— fountains  are  formed — streamlets- 
rivers— lakes  and  seas,  where  the  system  df  circulation 
ends  only  to  begin  anew  just  where  it  left  off. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  separate  stages 
of  the  process,  for  a  few  moments.  Water  evaporates 
at  a  very  low  temperature.  Even  within  the  polar  cir- 
cles, and  in  the  coldest  weather,  the  process  of  steady 
evaporation  continues.  Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  perhaps,  that  ice  evaporates  in  the  open  air. 
Now,  supposing  the  waters  of  the  earth  to  present  a 
surface  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  yearly  evaporation  to  equal 
thirty  inches — ^that  is,  that  the  vapor  from  that  surface, 
if  re-converted  into  water,  would  cover  it  again  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  inches,  then  the  total  amount  of  evapora- 
tion, every  year,  would  be  equal  to  sixty  thousand  cubic 
miles,  without  including  the  prodigious  evaporation  firom 
moist  earth,  and  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 


doms ;  from  the  first  of  which,  if  newly  plouglied,  about 
as  much  moisture  is  furnished  to  the  atmosphere-as  firom 
an  equal  suHace  of  water;  and  if  all  the  waters  which 
fidl  to  the  earth,  were  to  return  again  by  direct  evapora- 
tion, and  not  by  the  way  of  rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  the 
evaporation  from  the  earth,  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  perpetual  circulation  required.  But  above 
one  third  of  all  the  rains  and  melted  sr  •■>  s.  are  carried 
by  the  rivers  to  the  ocean — that  inexhni^t  K  reservoir 
of  "  clouds,  dropping  fatness" — thereby  completing  the 
stupendous  scheme  of  circulation  referred  to. 

Such  being  the  amount  evaporated,  we  should  take  it 
for  granted,  without  going  through  the  intermediate 
stages  or  calculations,  that  such  would  be  the  amount 
returned  to  the  earth  in  some  shape  or  oAei>— else  there 
would  be  waste  somewhere,  and  a  consequent  overthrow 
of  the  self-adjusting  power  which  appears  to  be  establish- 
ed throughout  the  universe. 

But  although  the  average  amount  so  returned  to  the 
earth  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  finost,  fog  and 
moisture,  is  found,  by  actual  experiment,  to  be  about 
thirty  inches,  yearly ;  still,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  their  return,  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  evaporation.  At  the  equator,  the  amount  of  rain  is 
greatest — and  the  amount  gradually  diminishes  as  we 
approach  the  pole.  While,  at  Granada,  in  12  dgs.  N.  lat., 
it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inches ;  at  Cape  Fren- 
gais,  19  dgs.  46^  one  hundred  and  twen^;  at  Calcutta, 
23  dgs.  23^  eighty-one;  and  at  Rome,  41  dgs.  54',  thirty- 
nine.  It  is  in  England,f50  dgs.  to  55',  only  thirty-one ;  in 
St.  Petersburg,  59  dgs.  16',  sixteen ;  and  in  Uleabor^, 
65  dgs.  1',  but  thirteen  and  one  half! 

But  where  the  rains  are  most  plentifrd,  there  they  have 
the  fewest  rainy  days ;  the  skies  discbarge  themselves  in 
a  torrent — and  that  torrent  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
sea,  without  pause  or  stop,  and  with  a  swiftness  and 
volume  unheard  of  in  more  temperate  regions,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  urgency  of  the  demand  caused  by 
the  prodigious  evaporation.  Hence,  where  the  rains  are 
most  abundant,  there  are  no  large  rivers — the  waters  are 
immediately  absori)ed  by  the  thirsty  earth,  as  if  spilt  upon 
the  sand— or  hurried  back,  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  sea. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  a 
certain  correspondence  appears  to  be  established  through- 
out the  world,  between  the  mountains,  the  rivers  and  the 
seas,  which  together  make  up  the  machinery  of  circula- 
tion that  we  are  examining.  Where  the  mountains  are 
highest,  there  the  seas  are  deepest,  and  the  rivers  largest, 
or  longer,  broader  and  deeper ;  in  other  words,  the  ele^ 
vations  appear  to  correspond  with  the  depressions  of  the 
earth— and  both  to  the  rivers,  or  channels  between  the 
two.  One  or  two  remarkable  exceptions  are  found,  to 
be  sure— but  such  appears  to  be  the  general  law.  In 
European  Russia,  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
rivers  running  in  opposite  directions,  are  but  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Yet, 
these  rivers  are  large ;  and  so  it  may  be  found  hereafter 
with  the  highlands  along  our  north-eastern  boundary, 
which  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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Orif  iaal. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  POET  BRAINERD. 

BT  LTDIA  H.  aiGOURNXT. 

To  the  intellectual  power,  and  poetical  eminence  of 
Braincrdy  tho  lovers  of  genius  haye  done  justice.  But 
those  who  Uticw  and  valued  him  as  k  friend^  can  best 
bear  tesu*-  >  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  character,  to 

that  hicl(i"  >  rtlth  of  the  heart,  with  which  "strangers 
intermeddle  not."  They  were  admitted,  with  a  generous 
freedom,  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  soul.  They  saw  there, 
fountains  of  deep,  disinterested  feeling,  which,  to  the  eye 
of  careless  obser\'ation,  were  hermetically  sealed.  Friend- 
ship, with  him,  was  not  what  we  too  often  discover  it  to 
be,  K  modification  of  selfishness,  lightly  called  into  exis- 
tenca,  and  as  lightly  dissolved.  His  conceptions  of  it, 
were  formed  on  the  noble  models  of  ancient  story ;  and 
he  proved  himself  capable  of  its  delicate  perceptiona — 
its  ardent  iafeerchange — ^its  unswerving  integrity.  His 
heart  possessed  a  native  aptitude  both  for  its  confidential 
ioteroourse,  and  its  sacred  responsibilities. 

In  mixed  society,  he  exhibited  neither  the  pride  of 
genius  nor  the  pedantry  of  knowledge.     Perhaps  ho  too 
sedulously  drew  tho  veil  over  his  own  excellences.     To 
the  critic,  he  appeared  deficient  in  personal  digni^.     So 
humbly  did  he  think  of  himself  and  his  attainments, 
chat  the  smile  of  kindness,  and  the  voice  of  approbation 
'  seemed  necessary  to  assure  his  spirits,  and  to  sustain  his 
perseverance  in  literary  labors.     He  was  endowed  with 
genuine  wit,  and  with  that  playful  humor,  which,  still 
more  than  wit,  renders  a  man's  company  sought  and 
admired.     But  entirely  free  from  arrogance  and  asperity, 
he  never  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  others,  nor  aimed  to 
shine  at  dieir  expense.     Hence,  he  naturally  expected 
the  same  regard  to  his  own  mental  comfort,  and  was 
painfully  vulnerable  to  the  careless  jest,  or  to  the  dullness 
of  reserve.     It  did  not  require  the  eye  of  an  adept  in 
human  nature,  to  discover  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
most  acute  sensibili^.     This  derived  early  nurture  and 
example  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  and  affectionate  home. 
The  endearing  associations  connected  with  his  paternal 
mansion,  preserved  their  fireshness  and  force,  long  after 
he  ceased  to  be  a  habitant  there.     For  the  despondency 
to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject,  it  was  ever  a 
remedy  to  elicit  from  him  descriptions  of  the  sea-girdled 
spot  of  his  birth — of  the  rambles  of  his  boyhood — of  the 
exploits  of  the  little  boat  in  which  he  first  dared  the 
waves ;  but  more  especially,  of  his  beloved  parents— of 
his  aged  grandmother — of  his  fraternal  companion,  and 
of  those  deep-seated  sympathies  which  constituted  so 
great  a  part  of  his  happiness.     After  he  had  been  for 
years  a  denizen  of  the  busy  world,  and  had  mingled  in 
those  competitions  which  are  wont  to  wear  the  edge 
from  the  finer  feeling,  a  visit  to  New  London^  to  kis 
komCf  was  a  subject  of  joyous  anticipation--of  cherished 
recollection.     I  saw  him  at  one  of  his  last  departures 
from  that  idolized  spot,  ere  he  returned  thither  to  die. 
From  the  deck  of  Che  boat,  he  watched  every  receding 
vestige  of  spire,  tree,  roof  and  hillock,  with  lingering  and 
intense  affection.     Perceiving  himself  to  be  observed,  he 
suddenly  dashed  away  the  tears  that  hod  gathered  like 


^  rain-drops,  and  seeking,  as  waa  his  practice,  to  cover  hi* 
depressed  emotion  with  levity,  said,  in  &  carelass  ume, 
"  Well!  well !  they  an,  cartainly,  good  people,  tfaae,  at 
home,  all  ktU  nu;  so  they  sent  me  away— that  was  the 
reason." 

The  boat  in  which  he  retuned  to  Hartford,  contained 
a  large  party  of  military  men,  and  others,  who  had  been 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone  o£  €bm 
Oroton  Monument.  This  event  waa  paculiarly  congenial 
to  his  fiMlings,  and  soothing  to  hie  patriotic  piide.  Yet, 
amid  the  festivities  of  the  voyage,  his  attention  waa  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  an  aged  and  isolated 
veteran,  who  had  lost  a  limb  at  the  taking  of  the  fort  ia 
1781,  by  the  vindictive  Arnold.  His  soothing  and  almost 
filial  devotioa  to  this  old  maxk,  evinced  the  warmth  of  a 
kind  and  benevrient  spirit. 

The  efforts  which  Brainerd  put  forth  during  his  iatei^ 
coarse  with  mankind,  to  conceal  his  extreme  suscepti- 
bility, gave  to  his  manners  a  levity  which  had  no  effiniQr 
with  his  heart.     Hence,  be  waa  often  misconstrued;  and 
a  sort  of  prophetic  consciousness,  inherent  in  minds  of 
his  class,  sometimes  led  him  to  suspect  misconstmetion 
where  it  did  not  exist.     This  induced  melancholy,  and 
occasional  seclusion,  thus  throwing  him  still  further 
from  those  sympathies  for  which  he  languished.    Stilly 
his  sensibility  had  not  a  morbid  tendency.     It  shrank, 
indeed,  Kke  the  mimosa,  but  it  had  no  worm  at  its 
root.     Its  goings  forth  were  into  the  harmonies  and 
charms  of  nature.     Its  breathings  were  in  benevolence 
to  the  humblest  creature— to  the  poor  child  in  the  streets, 
and  to  the  forest-bird.     It  had  affinity  with  love  to  God, 
and  good  will  to  man.     Had  his  life  been  prolcmged,  and 
he  permitted  to  encircle  with  the  beautiful  domestic  chari- 
ties, a  household  hearth  of  his  own,  the  hidden  virtues  of 
his  character  would  have  gained  more  perfect  iUustra- 
ti<m.    It  pOMesssd  a  simplicity  of  trusting  confidence— a 
fulness  of  tender  and  enduring  affection,  which  would 
there  have  found  free  scope,  and  legitimate  action. 
There,  he  might  have  worn  as  a  crown,  that  exquisite 
sensibility,  which,  among  proud  and  lofi^  spirits,  be 
covered  as  a  blemish,  or  shrank  from  as  a  reproach. 

But  it  pleased  the  Father  of  his  tuneful  spirit,  early  to 
transfer  it,  where  the  cloud  of  loneKness  might  no  longer 
weigh  heavy  upon  its  hiftrp-strings,  nor  the  jarring  machi- 
nery  of  earth,  unsettle  or  obstruct  its  melody. 


The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to 
those  hours,  which  splendor  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation 
cannot  exhilarate.  Those  soil  intervals  of  unbended 
amusement,  in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural 
dimensions,  and  throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises 
which  ho  feels,  in  privacy,  to  be  useless  encumbrances, 
and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be 
happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the 
end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  labor  tends,  and  of 
which  every  desire  prompts  the  prosecution.  It  is, 
indeed,  at  home,  that  every  man  must  be  known  by  those 
who  would  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  virtue,  or  felicity ; 
for  smiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occasional,  and  the 
mind  is  often  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honor  and 
fictitious  benevolence.— JbAfw^. 
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Oriffiaal. 
DOTS   AND    LINES.  — NO.    IV? 

OR,  8XETCHX8  OF  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  WEST. 


■T  THE  AOTBOt  Or  "  LAFITTE,"  **  MniTOlf ,**  **CArTAIN  KTD,"  ETC 

In  my  last,  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  arrangements  and 
diirisiqns  of  a  Mississippi  steanSer.  I  will  now  give  some 
statistics  in  relation  to  these  boats,  which  I  obtained 
irom  the  oUiging  clerk  of  a  steamboat  on  which  I  was  a 
passenger.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  by  them  of  the 
expenses  of  steamboating. 

A  steamboat  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons, 
costs,  completely  fitted  out,  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  A  boat  of  this  tonnage,  will  carry  five  hundred 
tons  down  stream.  It  will  carry  fifteen  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  on  deck.  From  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  the 
freight  of  cotton  is  two  dollars  per  bale ;  from  Vicksbuig 
and  vicinity,  one  and  a  half;  all  points  between  Natchez, 
one  dollar.  The  furnaces  consume  twenty-four  cords  of 
wood  a  day,  for  which  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  cord 
is  pai^.  The  price  of  wood  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  is  higher  in  Lower,  than  in  Upper  Mississippi. 
The  charge  for  freight  is,  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis,  on  groceries  and  heavy  articles,  seventy-five  cents 
per  hundred:  from  New  Oi'leans  to  Louisville,  fifty  cents. 
There  are  a  greater  number  of  boats  in  the  latter  trade, 
and  therefore  the  competition  is  closer.  The  expenses, 
which  also  show  the  number  of  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  steamer,  above  mentioned,  are  as  follows : 
Cost  of  the  boat,  ^40,000 


Captain's  salary,  per  month. 
Clerks,  do.  do. 

Two  pilots,  each  |800        do. 
First  mate,  do. 

Second  mate,  do. 

Two  engineers,  $100  each,  per  month, 
Eig:ht  deck  hands,  $40,  do.  do. 

Sixteen  firemen,  $35,      do.  do. 

Steward,  $60  per  month, 
Two  cooks,  at  $50,    do. 
Cabin-boys,  waiters,  and  chambermaids, 
altogether,  per  month. 


150,00 

130,00 

400,00 

80,00 

55,00 

S00,00 

320,00 

560,00 

60,00 

100,00 

200,00 


Total  amount  of  wages  per  month,  $2,255,00 

The  daily  expenses  of  the  boat  for  wood,  are  ninety- 
five  dollars ;  and  we  have,  besides,  to  consider  the  cost 
of  the  table.  There  is,  on  board  every  steamboat,  a 
bar-keeper,  who  receives  no  wages,  but  pays  the  rent  of 
bis  bar  (which  is  an  affair  in  the  gift  of  the  captain)  by 
gratuitously  supplying  the  officers,  the  table,  and  the 
boat's  crew  with  spirits.  The  office  is  a  proBtabie  one. 
A  bar^keeper  told  me  that  he  had  taken  four  hundred 
dollars  in  one  trip  from  LouisviUe  to  New  Orleans.  The 
amount  of  drinking  on  board  western  steamboats,  is 
enormous.  Passengers  are  driven  into  the  habit  by  mere 
listlessness. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  of  expenses,  that  the 
original  cost,  outfit  and  maintenance  of  a  steamer,  are 
▼ery  great ;  and  no  fact  of  greater  force  than  this,  can 
30 


be  advanced  to  prove  the  extent  of  that  trade  which 
can  employ  five  hundred  such  boats,  and  these  con* 
staatly  making  money  for  their  owners.  Some  boats 
pay  for  themselves  during  the  first  year.  As  thoy  are 
constructed  lightly,  compared  with  ships,  they  do  not 
last  long,  and  a  boat  that  has  been  running  five  years,  is 
considered  old;  indeed,  five  years,  with  the  constant 
wear  and  tear  •they  meet  with,  is  sufficient  to  render 
them  unfit  for  further  use,  except,  (as  we  have  seen  at 
some  landing-places,)  as  grocery-stores.  The  regular 
tions,  with  regard  to  labor  on  board  of  steamers,  are 
similar  to  those  on  ship  board.  The  second  mate  stands 
watch  with  the  captain,  and  the  first  mate  holds  his  owtt 
larboard  watch.  The  sixteen  deck*hands  are  divided 
into  equal  watches.  A  pilot  is  attached  to  each  watch* 
His  station  is  a  sort  of  cupola  on  the  forward  part  of  tha 
hurricane  deck;  similar,  in  shape  and  situation,  with 
the  steering-houses  on  boan)  our  eastern  steamers.  Bat 
few  Mississippi  boats,  however,  have  berths  for  the 
pilots  in  a  state-room  annexed  to  the  steering-house ;  as 
they  occupy  a  state-room  below ;  which  is  not  so  advaiita> 
geous.  Compliance  with  the  present  law  to  substitnta 
chains  for  rudder-ropes,  is  especially  necessary  on  board 
the  Mississippi  steamers,  from  the  frequent  fires,  etc,  on 
board  them,  since,  with  chains,  a  boat  can  be  steered 
and  run  ashore,  even  when  completely  on  fire  amidships, 
and  thus  many  lives  be,  perhaps,  saved.  Fire  engines,  of 
a  small  siae,  such  as  are  now  made  for  this  purpose, 
should  be  on  board  of  every  boat ;  the  hose  should  be 
constantly  attached,  and  not  coiled  away  as  is  the 
custom,  and  they  should  be  kept  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
filled  with  water,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
hose  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  every  part  of  the 
boat. 

Not  one  in  ten  of  the  western  boats,  possesses  a  libraxy, 
and  the  passengers  are  thrown  upon  their  own  xMivata 
resources  for  books.  The  excuse  is,  "  the  passengers 
put  the  interesting  books  in  their  trunks  and  carry  them 
off."  This,  however,  can  be  avoided,  as  is  done  in 
eastern  boats.  When  books  are  called  for,  let  a  depc^ 
site  of  one  or  two  dollars  be  demanded  from  each  appHp 
cant  without  distinction,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
book  or  set,  and  when  it  is  returned,  the  deposite  may 
be  given  back,  compensation  for  its  use  being  retained. 
This  arrangement  would  add  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  the  passengers,  and  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  libra- 
rian. This  plan  is  well  understood  among  b«^keepers 
at  the  east ;  but  western  ones  seem  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  it.  They  may  receive  a  valuable  hint  firom  my 
remarks.  It  is  hard  work  to  travel  up  the  Mississippi 
river  without  something  to  read.  If  there  are  books  on 
board,  passengers  of  all  classes,  except  desperate  gam- 
blers, will  read.  I  have  counted  thirty  men  reading  at 
the  same  time,,  in  the  cabin.  Cards,  that  curse  of 
western  steamboats,  would  be  then  loss  resorted  to,  to 
dissipate  ennui,  and  a  more  social  feeling  would  pervade 
the  whole  mass.  Cards  (I  mean,  of  course,  gambling  at 
cards,  such  as  is  doily  witnessed,)  beget  quarrelling, 
drinking,  and  profruiity,  and  convert  a  steamboat-cabin, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  drawing-room,  into  a 
''  helL"    Cards,  when  played  in  moderation,  on  board, 
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are  a  pleasant  and  luexceptiaDable  dme-kiUer.  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  gambling  is  leas  Irequent  on  the 
boats  than  formerly;  and  that  disapprobation  is  more 
decidedly  expressed  than  formerly.  The  affair  at  Vicks- 
burg,  which  at  once  placed  gamblem  on  a  level  with 
murderers,  and  worthy  of  the  gallows,  has  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  produce  this  change.  "  Whenever  I  see  the  Jack 
of  clubs,  now,"  said  a  winy  citizen  of  that  place,  to  me, 
after  this  affair,  **  I  imagine  I  see  the  rope  round  the 
rascal's  neck." 

What  with  eating  three  meals  a  day,  rending,  writing, 
talking  and  walking,  going  on  shore  at  wood-yards,  and 
looking,  for  the  hundredth  time,  at  the  melancholy  land- 
scape in  the  cabin,  one  makes  out  to  get  through  each 
day ;  but  it  is  hard  work.  Sometimes  one  finds  amuse- 
ment in  the  characters  around  him.  If  I  felt  in  the 
mood,  I  would  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  my  fellow 
passengers;  but  an  anecdote  of  a  waiter  must  suffice  till 
I  am  in  the  humor.  "Waiter,**  said  I,  "bring  me,  if 
you  please,  some  hot  water  for  shaving." 

"  Mister,"  said  the  boy,  a  good  looking  youth,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  a  firm,  respectful  tone,  drumming, 
as  he  spoke,  erobarrassedly  on  a  japan  waiter  be  held  in 
his  hand,  "  I'm  no  waiter,  sir.  I  wish,  when  you  speak 
to  me,  you  would  call  me  boy,  or  something  else." 

"  I  will  call  you  Colonel  or  General,"  said  I,  "gravely 
fifting  my  hat  to  him,  "if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  don*t  wish  to  be  called  General,  neither,"  he  said, 
coloring,  "just  don't  call  me  waiter,  sir,  and  I'll  do  any 
thing  for  you." 

While  he  was  gone  for  the  water,  I  could  not  help 
sympathizing  with  the  feelings  of  the  high-spirited  lad ; 
and  although  a  passenger  by  me  said,  "Yon  ought  to 
have  knocked  him  down,  sir,"  I  felt  inclined  to  view  the 
incident  in  a  difierent  light.  When,  therefore,  he  enter- 
ed my  state-room,  I  spoke  to  him  calmly,  and  soothingly 
told  him  I  could  judge  how  a  high-spirited  boy  would 
feel  in  his  situation,  and  advised  him,  on  his  return  home, 
to  leave  an  occupation  which  he  felt  above,  and  biiid 
himself  out  to  some  respectable  trade.  He  thanked  roe, 
and  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so ;  that,  as  he 
had  always  lived  up  in  the  country,  hp  had  no  conect 
idea  of  the  duties  and  character  attached  to  a  waiter 
until  he  had  seen  "  the  negroes  wait  on  table,  down  in 
the  slave  country."  This  custom  of  having  white  servanta 
on  western  steamboau,  should  be  done  away  with.  They 
are  generally,  above,  or  too  low  for  their  stations,  and  are 
bad  waiters  altogether.  Most  of  the  travellers  are  slave- 
holders, and  unaccustomed  to  them.  When  blacks  and 
whites  are  mixed  together,  should  the  steward  be  a  &ee 
negro  or  mulatto,  with  half  a  dozen  white  waiters  to  order 
about,  it  is  worse  and  worse. 

One  afternoon  we  stopped  to  wood  four  miles  below 
New  Madrid,  when  we  were  told  by  the  woodman  that 
a  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  there  two  hours 
before,  so  violent  as  to  rattle  chairs  and  dishes.  He 
observed  that  for  several  months  past,  about  every  two 
weeks,  a  shock  of  greater  or  less  violence,  had  been 
experienced.  It  is  well  known  that  this  region  is  vol- 
canic. The  earthquake  at  New  Madrid,  in  1 8 12 ,  graphi- 
cally detailed  by  Timothy  Flint,  Esq.,  to  whom,  above 


all  other  writers,  the  western  country  is  indebted,  most 
be  remembered  by  every  one.  It  sunk  the  town  then 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  opened  vast  chasms,  for 
miles  in  extent,  in  the  earth,  and  so  sunk  the  bed  of  tha 
Mississippi  above  the  town,  that  the  river  returned  on  iu 
course,  and  ran  north  for  some  time.  Since  that  period, 
shocks  have  been  felt  annually,  one  or  two  of  which, 
have  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  shake  houses  and  opea 
fissures  in  the  ground.  The  theories,  to  which  this  vol- 
canic action  has  given  rise,  are  too  daborate,  and,  as 
yet,  altogether  too  theoretical,  also,  to  be  noticed  in 
sketches  like  these.  New  Madrid  is  now  as  laige  as 
the  original  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  near  the  former  site.  There  is  veiy  little  steam- 
boat-business done  at  this  place.  I  never  knew  a  steam- 
boat to  stop  here.  There  is  little  appearance,  when 
viewed  finom  the  river,  of  the  devastation  of  1812,  in 
the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country.  New  Madrid  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  seventy-five  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  I  shall  leave  this 
boat,  which  is  bound  to  LouisviUe,  and  take  the  first 
boat  that  passes  that  point  for  St.  Louis.         J.  H.  i. 
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Ori  riaal. 
TO  LITTLE   EDDIE. 

BT  MISS  ▲.  D.  WOODB&mOB. 

God  bless  you,  litde  Eddie ! 

Your  mother's  only  boy; 
The  centre  of  yoor  fether's  hopes. 

The  springHide  of  his  joy. 

Yon  are  a  darling  baby. 
Your  eyes  are  brighdy  blue ; 

How  pretty  is  your  dimpled  hand ! 
And  sweet  your  lips,  as  dew. 

How  gently  you  are  sleeping 
Upon  your  mother's  breast ! 

A  pretty  picture,  are  ye  two. 
Of  perfect  Love,  and  Rest. 

As  sweetly  may  you  slumber, 
When  dred  of  Childhood's  play ! 

As  peaceful  may  that  mother  look 
When  years  have  passed  away ! 

And  if  in  life's  bright  noon-day. 
You  breast  the  waves  of  care. 

Oh !  may  your  heart  rep<5&e  on  God, 
Borne  up  on  wings  of  prayer. 

And  then  in  Life's  last  evening, 
Yoo'U  calmly  sink  to  rest; 

To  wake,  with  rapture  all  untold. 
And  live  for  ever  blest 

Albany,  August,  1839. 


THB    C  AS  TLB    HALL. 
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closed   o-ver  tha  OM*tk  hall,     Where  gathered  a    no  -  ble  band ; 
Evening  The 
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gloom  of  the  storm  wrapt  each  war-rior  form,  As  they  moum*d  for  their  fa  -  ther  *  -  -\  land  :  A 
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bard  was  there  ;aBdweanIy  nmg 


Hit     trem  -  bling  notes,  as  the    min  -  strel  smig,  With 
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blanching  cheek  and  teer  -  ful  eye.     The     diige  of        his    ooun  •  try's      sla  -ve-zy! 
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Evening  closed   o  -ver   the     cas-tle    hall,       Where  gatber*d  a     no  •  ble     hand;  The 
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gloom  of  the  ttonn  wrapt  each  warrior  form.  At  they  nioum'd  for  their  fa  -  ther    land    -    -    -    Aa  they 


^ 


^jg 


^ 


^ 


^^^^^m^M^ 


moan'd  lor  their  &  •  ther        kad    -    -    •     As  they  moun'd  for  their  &  -  ther  -  -    land. 


Morning  hroke  on  that  castle  hall| 
Where  gathered  that  noble  band ; 

And  each  heart  waa  fxee  as  in  merry  glee, 
They  joy'd  for  their  father  bind  : 


SICOITD  TKRSS. 

A  bard  was  there;  and  cheerily  rung 
His  swelling  notes  as  the  minatrel 

With  ruddy  cheek,  and  glistening  eye, 
The  song  of  his  country's  victory! 


[cOPT-aiOHT  SICVKID.] 
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Aloic  RcfBABCHSi:  Bf  Htnr^  R,  SchBolert^;  Hmrfer 
if  £r«U«r«.— The  openinf  pangraph  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft'i  pr«- 
fkce,  from  which  we  have  derived  a  hif  h  degree  of  initmctioii, 
informa  lu  of  the  inteot  of  the  pubUcation  of  theee  Tolumee  and 
of  other*  to  follow,  completing  a  feriea.  ,  It  is,  to  preaerve 
the  reault  of  hia  obaervationa  on  the  mythology,  diatinctive 
opiniona  and  intellectual  character  of  the  aboriginea.  The  two 
Tolumea  before  ua  contain  their  oral  tal^a,  fictitioua  and  hiatori- 
cal.  Mr.  SchoolcraA  will  now  devote  hia  attention  to  the  illua- 
tration  of  their  hyeroglyphica,  muaic  and  poetry ;  and  the  ae- 
riea  will  be  cloaed  by  an  analyaia  of  the  grammatical  atnicture 
of  the  aboriginal  languagea,  their  principlea  of  combination,  and 
the  actual  atate  of  their  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  entera  a  totally  new  and  untried  ^Id ;  when 
onr  attention  ia  directed  to  the  aubject  of  hia  inquiriea,  by  the 
Inquiriea  themaelves^  we  are  atruck  with  a  degree  of  aatonish- 
nent,  that  the  hiatory  of  the  Indians,  in  th^ae  important  rea- 
pecta,  ahottld  have  been,  thua  long,  ao  utterly  neglected ;  that 
while  the  preaent  century  has  been  aignaliaed  by  the  onward 
reachea  of  mind  in  every  branch  of  diacovery ;  the  Aboriginea, 
around  whom  painAil  intereat  lingers  more  and  more,  as  they 
faster  and  faster  disappear  from  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
nations,  should  be  dismissed  flt>m  investigation,  while  the 
knowledge  of  their  characters,  in  several  respects,  is  vague  or 
fallaeions.  The  externals,  alone,  of  the  Indian  character  liave 
been  understood--their  manners  and  customs—physical  traits 
and  peculiarities ;  while  the  philosophy  of  their  mental  action, 
to  the  frill  appreciation  of  which,  the  path  Mr.  8cho<4crafl  has 
pursued,  directly  leads  us,  has  been  left  in  complete  shadow. 
The  defect  in  onr  knowledge  bursts  upon  us  at  once,  aad  th*- 
attention  is  the  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  success  which  has 
■Mended  the  efforts  of  our  author. 

The  term  Aigic,  which  he  has  adopted  as  the  distinguishing 
title  of  his  series,  is  introduced,  in  a  generic  sense,  for  all  that 
family  of  tribes,  who,  about  1600  A.D.  were  found,  with  local 
•xceptiops,  spread  out  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Gulf  of  8t. 
Lawrence  to  Pamlico  Sound.  The  term  is  derived  ft«m  "  Alle- 
ghany" and  **  Atlantic" 

Mr.  Sehoolcraft's  prelhce  and  general  considerations  are  of 
great  value.  He  mskee  little  pretensioDs  as  a  writer,  endoavor- 
iflf  to  present  his  materials  in  the  plainest  possible  dress.  The 
tales  in  the  volumes  before  us,  derive  their  cUef  interest  from 
the  associations  connected  with  them ;  being  very  simple  ro- 
mances, though,  at  the  same  time,  very  peculiar.  They  are  told, 
we  should  imagine,  much  as  they  are  related  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  that  is,  an  unadorned,  literal  translation  is  given. 
This  is  a  merit  with  ns ;  and  the  reader  will  find  much  to  Mtnct 
Us  attentioD  in  the  researches,  in  every  respect. 

SBJANtTS,  and  9tk«r  Rowum  Talcs.— The  m^ority  of  these 
tales  originally  appeared  in  the  **  Companion,"  and  though  jwr- 
ekM9ed  of  their  author,  Mr.  Edward  Maturin,  to  assist  him  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  had  not  the  paHttutM  to  say 
nothing  of  jusltes— lo  request  our  assent  to  their  publication  in 
a  separate  volume.  In  regard  to  their  merit,  our  honest  convic- 
tions are,  that  they  will  not  elevate  their  author  to  the  super-emi- 
nence wkieh  As,  khue^ft  estimates  to  be  JUs  Ais.  Here  and  there 
is  passable  merit;  but  the  most  part  is  shadow  mistaken  for 
substance— fristian  for  loftiness,  and  turgid  bombast  for  elo- 
quence. The  mantle  of  power  worn  by  the  father  covers  not 
the  son— although  the  attempt  is  made  to  hoist  the  child  to 
fame  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parenL  Leas  pretension  had,  per- 
haps, merited  more. 

Fah NT :  bf  FU%  Qrune  HalUekf  ^•q, :  ffmrper  ^  Brotker$, 
The  high  stand  Mr.  Hslleck  has  long  ei^Joyed  among  his  coun- 
trymen, as  a  poet,  scarce  second  lo  any,  precludes  an  attempt 
at  extended  criticism.  His  versification  is,  periiaps,  more  melo- 
dious than  that  of  any  contemporary,  for  the  very  words  are 
tuneftiL  JealoQS  of  iqjury  to  his  merited  reputation,  he  is 
chary  of  new  attempts,  and  every  effort,  tram  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it,  Is  sure  to  be  a  gem.  "  Fanny,"  and  the  shorter  poems 
which  acoompany  It  in  the  volume,  are  choice  productions,  and 
havt  bean  ittuad  1b  a  moft  attractivt  form. 


Undins  :  S,  ColmoM, — Undine  has  long  been  celebrated  as  i 
of  the  sweetest  productions  of  its  class ;  partaking  of  the  purest 
characteristics  of  the  romantic,  yet  free  from  extravagance,  and 
conveying  instruction  of  a  wholsome  nature,  through  the  me* 
dium  of  the  imagination.  The  character  of  Undine,  both  before 
and  after  her  possession  of  a  soul,  ia  a  rare  conception— exciting 
thonghout,  the  most  vivid  admiration.  It  is  doe  to  the  transla- 
tor to  say,  that  he  has  AdthAilly  and  delightfully  executed  his 
task.  He  has  robed  hb  translation  in  pure,  simple  and  elegant 
Engliah,  and  with  apoet'a  mind  ajrmpathiaing  with  apoef  a  crea- 
tion, he  permita  ua  to  enjoy  all  the  richnesa  of  the  originaL 

Undine  ia  prefaced  by  Mr.  Mellen,  aa  in  the  caae  of**  Phantaa- 
mion,"  noticed  in  our  last ;  while  we  object  to  the  subject  and 
tenor  of  his  disquisition,  it  seems  strangely  out  of  place,  having 
no  remote  connection  with  the  pagea  with  which  it  is  associated. 


BftiDB  or  FoxT  Edwasd  :  5.  CoImoii^— This  tale  in  dialogue, 
is  based  on  the  tragical  murder  of  Miss  Jane  McCrea  in  tba 
revolutionary  war.  We  cannot  award  to  it  much  of  praise.  Deal- 
ing with  homely,  substantial  flicts  and  personages,  there  Is  a 
rapsodical  vagueness  and  extravagance  in  many  portions,  while 
the  dialogue  is  generally  broken  and  ellipticaL  The  various 
dialoguea  have  too  little  connexion  with,  and  bearing  upon,  each 
other ;  and  the  aubatitution  of  feigned  namea  for  the  more  im- 
portant aetora  in  the  tragedy,  well  known  and  current  aa  the 
facta  are,  ia  of  questionable  taste  and  advantage. 

TxBATiSB  ON  TRV  Etb  :  8.  CefaMNk— We  are  truly  grateflil 
for  that  demand  which  has  called  for  a  second  edition  of  this 
little  work,  and  has  thus  thrown  it  in  our  way.  We  have  read 
it  with  the  deepest  interest.  Its  author,  Mr.  Wallace,  is  a  true 
philosupbor.  Hia  viewa  are  aound  and  ftilly  aupported,  and  his 
treatise  is  the  most  lucid,  complete  and  satisfactory,  respeeting 
the  eye,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

Hypceion  :  S,  Colmon.— This  work  is  the  production  of  a 
highly  poetic  mind.  It  Is  not  entitled  to  the  designation  the 
author  has  bestowed  upon  it  of  a  **  Romance,"  possessing  no 
characteristics  of  the  romantic  school,  distinctively  so  termed  $ 
and  its  name,  **  Hjrperion,"  having,  so  fttr  as  we  are  capable  of 
fathoming,  no  other  possible  connection  with  the  contents  of 
the  volumes,  beyond  that  it  is  printed  mi  the  title  page,  the 
reader  would  be  altogether  at  fault,  should  he  attempt  to  sur- 
mise, Atim  a  knowledge  of  the  said  title,  what  peculiar  vianda 
were  to  gratiiy  his  palate.  But  since  the  author,  for  reasons, 
doubtless  satisflkctory  to  his  own  mind,  although  mysteriously 
veiled  from  the  common  understanding,  has  seen  fit  U»  bestow 
it,  we  will  adopt  it  in  our  remarks. 

Hyperion  is  of  the  elan  of  Southey's  Doctor — not,  by  any 
means,  of  its  ekmraeUr — ^let  the  distinction  be  preserved.  That 
is  to  say,  the  slightest  thread  of  a  tale  is  adopted  to  string 
together  a  variety  of  thoughts  and  imaginings— didactic,  rheto- 
rical, imaginative  and  miscellaneous— prosaic  and  poetical. 
We  have  sketches  of  Oerman  scenery,  discussions  upon 
German  poets— which  are  freqnent-^>oetic  rhapeodies  upon  a 
thousand  things— translations  from  German  poets,  and  soma 
pretty  legends  of  the  romantic  Rhine.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
well  done ;  and  much  is  very  beautiftiL  The  se  holar  is  mani- 
fest throughout  \  and  the  composition  is  refined  and  delightflil, 
while  the  rapt  enthusiasm  of  the  author  impressed  upon  his 
pages,  often  kindles  the  soul  in  sympathy.  But  it  should  have 
been  differently  i^ristened  ;  for  many  will  purchase  it,  deceived 
by  its  present  cognomen,  and  be  dimppointed  in  not  finding 
what  they  expected — while  others  will  slight  it  who  would 
have  grasped  It  with  delight,  and  thus  the  talented  author  will 
receive  double  injustice.  It  is  beantiAiIly  printed— fttm  tha 
Cambridge  University  press. 

DiABT  IN  Ambmca:  JBy  Ct^L  Mnrrfmt:  Lta  if  Blmukmtd, 
From  every  quarter,  *anathema  maranatha*  has  come  to  onr  ears, 
or  rather  eyes,  in  the  thousand  and  one  newspapers  and  maga- 
sines  It  is  fltar  lot  to  examine.  CapL  Marryat  had,  to  imst  this 
mass  of  testimony,  out-Heroded  Herod— out-Trolloped  Trol- 
lope.  We  prepared  lo  read  his  Diary,  with  teeth  set,  aad  the 
dttermlBatioa  to  Aatan  on  tha  obJectioBablo  passages^  aad  wield 
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he  pen  of  stiDging  critieiai ;  but  nottconftM,  in  the  tkcB  of  the  | 
honaand  and  one  newspapers,  that  we  did  not  get  angry  once, 
laughed'  heartily  often,  and  indulge  the  outr^  opinion,  that  the  , 
Captain  neither  intended  to  ridicule  nor  misrepresent  us — that  | 
his  book  ia  neither  a  burlesque  nor  a  lie— and  diat  while  he  has  | 
made  many  curioos  mistakes — ^the  m^ority  of  them  of  a  compa-  ; 
ratjvely  trivial  character,— he  has  told  >very  many  truths — not  i 
palatable,  it  may  be— but  neTcrtheless,  solemnly,  and — ^must  we 
say  it— disgracefully  true.    Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are 
lacking  in  love  or  respect  for  our  country.    Albeit  not  so  "  thin 
tkinMed^  as  many  of  our  brethru^,  we  are  as  patriotic  as  any — 
u  jealous  of  our  country's  honor.    But  alas !  it  is  the  true  esteem 


Solomon  Sbbsaw  :  Lea  if  Blamekard<~-The  taste  of  the 
public,  at  the  present  day,  if  we  may  judge  ft-om  the  style  of  the 
works  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  feel  carefhily  the  pulse  of  the  aforesaid  public,  sets 
in  favor  of  unograpkjf  in  fiction.  We  will  not  warrant  that  the 
term  we  have  employed  can  be  found  in  Walker,  or  even  in  the 
more  liberal  Webster— but  it  expresses  our  idea.  A  hero  is 
adopted,  not  after  having  arrived  at  man's  estate,  but  in  his 
infantile  days — ^frequently  he  is  ushered  into  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  hfs  life,  before  he  ia  ushered  into  the  world,  and  it  la 
a  matter  of  necessity  that  this  hero  should  enter  upon  thia 
mundane  sphere  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  a 


in  which  we  hold  our  country— it  ia  our  regard  for  her  honor  i  very  humble  condition.    He  is  then  accompanied  through  the 


and  apotlesa  integrity,  for  her  onward  march  in  virtue  and  true 
greatness,  as  well  aa  prosperity,  that  renders  us  painfully  alive  to 
every  just  reproach — and  unwilling  to  gloat  the  truth,  fit>m  what- 
ever source  it  may  be  derived. 
It  was  to  be  presumed  that  CapL  Harryat  would  be  particu- 


larly on  the  qm  vive  for  the  novel  and  ridiculous — his  satirical  J  Peter  Simple,  etc    The  author  of"  LiOtters  from  Paraguay,** 


acapea  and  adventures  of  boyish  and  maniah  action  to  a  conve- 
nient atopping  place,  L  e. — when  two  amall  octavo  volumea  are 
filled.  Let  th^  reader's  memory  glance  at  the  novels  and  tales 
he  has  read  of  late,  to  corroborate  thia  aaaertion.  There  are,  to 
instance  a  few,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  Jacob  Fatthftil, 


powera  and  humor,  displayed  so  manifestly  in  his  various  novels, 
ware  guarantee  of  this;  and  we  therefore  find  that  the  minority 
of  his  misatatementa  and  exaggerations  are  connected  with  pecu- 
Uaritiea  appealing  to  these  traits  of  his  character.  But  where- 
fore ahould  we  fume  and  fret,  and  gnaah  our  teeth  7  Why  not 
rather  laugh  ourselvea,  at  him  if  you  pleaae,  but  aa  well  with 
him?  For  instance ;  in  a  most  truly  humorous  description  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  in  New-York,  it  is  boldly  and  unequivocally  sta- 
ted by  the  renowned  Captain,  that  on  that  great  occasion,  booths 
lined  either  side  of  Broadway,  along  its  entire  extent — and  each 
booth  contained  a  roatt  pig !  **  Six  mile*  of  roatt  pig!**  in 
his  own  words.  Now  this  seems  to  ua  moat  ludicroua ;  and  only 
worthy  of  exciting  merriment. 

Again,  the  Captain  waa  illtreated,  ftom  one  end  of  the  Union 
to  the  other.  He  ia  a  coarse,  rough  apecimen  of  humanity,  and 
hb  recaption  waa  auited  to  hia  appearance.  We  have  reaaon 
to  believe  that  he  waa  often  imposed  upon — ^indeed,  he  is  half 
convinced  of  it  himself;  for,  in  his  preface,  while  commenting 
on  the  want  of  courtesy  he  experienced,  he  intimates  that  he 
may  hmve  been  deceived  by  falsehood ;  but,  if  so,  it  must  not 
excite  anger  that  he  ahould  retail  theae  deceptions  aa  facta. 
Thia  ia  juat  ground  to  aaaume— and  ia  a  atrong  apology  for 
him. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  howeirer,  that  many  of  hi«  bona 
jUe  aketehea  of  character  have  excited  anger,  aa  being  mali- 
ciona  afandert— fW>m  the  fkct  that  but  a  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion know  what  odd  genluaea  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  vaat 
•xt«nt  of  territory  embraced  by  our  countr7--«nd  what  man- 
nera  and  cnatoma  ara  in  vogue  here  and  there,  almoat  too  abaurd 
and  monatrona  for  belief 

Iiguatice  baa  been  done  him  in  the  unqualified  denouneementa 
that  have  been  ao  liberally  expended  upon  him,  and  the  pre- 
aantation,  to  the  public,  of  only  thoae  portiona  of  hia  volumea, 
which  aeem  to  be  uqjuat.  Why  betray  auaceptibility  ao  atrong  1 1 
It  rendere  ua  a  laugbing-atock  indeed!  Why  net  circulate  far 
and  wide,  to  every  point  in  the  Union,  thoae  portiona  wherein 
ha  haa  juatly  and  appropriately  applied  the  laah  9  Let  it  ating 
—tot  the  aufiferera  wince-— let  ua  have  the  mirror  held  up  before 
oar  deformitiea! 

SKBTCRBa  or  Statesmen  :  Lea  if  Blamekard,/-'Thi»  ia  the 
aecond  aariea  of  hiatorical  aketehea  of  the  atateamen  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  George  III.,  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
general  remarka  which  were  offered,  the  laat  month,  are  appli- 
cable to  the  preaent,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  remarka 
upon  George  IV.,  will  be  peruaed  with  eapecial  intereat^-but 
yet  more  ao,  by  our  countrymen,  thoae  upon  Waahington— the 
great,  the  revered !— to  whom  Brougham  does  ample  juatiee. 
He  terma  him  **  the  greatest  man  of  our  own  or  any  age  ;**  and 
coaclttdea  one  of  the  moat  juat  and  eloquent  aummariea  of  hia 
character  we  have  ever  read,  with  the  following  paasage : 

**  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  hiatonan  and  the  aage,  in  all  agea, 
to  let  no  occaaion  paaa  of  commemorating  thia  iliuatriova  man ; 
and  antU  time  ahall  be  no  more,  will  a  teat  of  the  progreea  which 
our  nea  haa  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  be  derived  ttom 
the  vaneration  paid  to  the  imowrtal  nana  of  Wajbui  cton  !'* 


which  were  of  much  merit,  haa  followed  auit,  and  quitting  t^e 
path  of  narration,  entera  on  thia  well-improved  field,  in  which 
there  ia  yet  promise  of  abundant  harvest.  *'  Solomon  Seeaaw  ** 
ia  a  Scotch  plant.  After  a  rather  forced  introduction,  reapect- 
ing  the  peculiaritiea  of  authora  and  authorahip,  we  are,  accord- 
ing to  form,  introduced  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  hero,  and 
our  acquaintance  with  Solomon,  himaelf,  commencea  at  hia 
chriatening.  The  tale  ia  fhr  above  mediocrity.  Many  of  the 
eharaetera  are  well  portrayed--many  of  the  acenea  humoroua ; 
while  there  ia  now  and  then  an  overatraining  for  effect,  and  aa 
unaucceaaflil  attempt  at  wit«— CarvtUa. 

The  Thugs  or  India:  Corey  4*  J^ort. — ^For  two  hondred 
year*  there  haa  existed  in  India,  a  aecret  aaaociatlon  of  aaaaaaina, 
bound  together  by  peculiar  anperatitiona,  and  aucceeaftilly  pur- 
auing  robbery  and  murder  aa  a  regular  meana  of  aubaistence. 
Thia  aaaociatlon,  which  ia  not  yet  extinct,  although  the  British 
government  baa  adopted  most  rigorous  meaaurea  for  ita  anppres- 
sion,  has  embraced  in  its  ranks,  many  thousands  of  persona  { 
and  what  imparts  the  moat  intenae  interest  to  ita  hiatory,  ia  the 
Ikct,  that  ita  membera,  by  a  procesa  of  early  training,  are 
brought  to  regard  robbery  and  murder  aa  religioua  acta,  gratify- 
ing to  their  deity.  Theae  fimatic  wretchea  are  ^denominated 
Tkufft  or  Pkaauigare  flrom  the  Hindnatanee  Pkaiui — ^to  nooae, 
because  they  deatroy  their  victima  by  atrangltng— and  the  vol- 
umea befbre  ua  embrace  their  hiatory,  and  anecdotea  of  their  acta 
ap  ftr  aa  they  have  come  to  light.  The  developementa  are  of  ao 
strange  and  extraordinary  a  character,  aa  to  form  a  most  inte- 
resting study.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  had  our  mind  more 
vividly  impressed  by  any  narrative,  than  by  the  perusal  of  some 
articles  in  an  English  magazine  some  fbw  years  since,  upon  the 
Thuga.  There  is  something  of  the  wildly  marvellous  about 
them — and  yet,  their  exiatence  and  deeda  are  painfUl  reality, 
however  deep  may  be  the  atigma  on  hunmn  nature. 

ABBOTT'a  RoLLO  BooKs:  Weektf  Jordaa  if  Co, — ^Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott  haa  obtained  deaerved  celebrity  aa  an  author,  not  only 
for  mature  minds,  but  also  for  the  young.  He  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time,  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  books  for  small 
children,  of  which  six  have  been  iaaued,  roapectively  entitled, 
"  Rollo  Learning  to  Talk,"  "  RoUo  Learning  to  Read,"  *'  RoUo 
at  Work,"  '•  Rollo  at  PUy,"  ••  RoUo  at  School,"  '« RoUo'a  Vaca- 
tion." They  are  of  a  pretty  aize,  and  have  been  lately  iaaued 
by  the  publiahers  in  very  beautiful  uniform  binding.  From  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  author,  we  know  that  he  enga- 
gea  in  the  composition  of  these  works  from  a  fervent  love  for 
the  young,  and  an  engr6saing  desire  for  their  improvement. 
Thus  entering  con  mmore  in  the  task,  there  is  a  freahneaa  and 
truthfulnesa  in  them,  which  ia  a  sterling  meriL  In  addition, 
Mr.  Abbott'a  moral  precepta  are  inculcated  in  a  manner  very 
alluring  to  the  young,  and  with  a  simplicity  perfectly  compre- 
henaible  by  them.  The  hooka  have  become  popular  aa  they 
have  been  aucceaaively  iaaued,  and  must  constantly  win  aa 
increasing  reputation.  We  hope  they  may.  What  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  right  education  of  the  young  especially 
J  in  their  earliest  years  1 
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THEATRICALS. 

While  the  public  greet,  with  delight,  the  unbounded  elTorte 
of  the  meniigement  of  the  great  rival  theatres,  to  maintain  aupre- 
macy,  and  carry  through  the  leason  with  eclat,  it  ia  manifest  that 
auch  exertions,  alone,  afford  the  slightest  possibility  of  success. 
It  is  a  question  of  sink  or  swim ;  and  the  public  appetite  has 
been  already  so  pampered,  that  the  richest  repasts  are  demand- 
ed. The  riTal  housea  have  issued  proclamations  in  advance, 
of  the  talent  secured  and  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Wallack  arrays 
as  bis  forces,  Mr.  Forrest,  Kean,  Vandenhoff  and  daughter,  in 
tragedy,  Wilson,  Miss  Shirreff,  Mrs,  H.  WaUack  (Miss  Turpin) 
and  Mrs.  Bailey,  in  opera,  Henry  Wallack  and  Yankee  Hill  in 
comedy.  The  Park  marshalls  in  rank,  as  stars,  Signur  Gubellei, 
a  celebrated  bass  singer,  Mr.  Martyn  and  wife  (Miss  Inverarity) 
Miss  Poole,  Miss  Maywood,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Taglioni, 
and  others,  who  will  receive  attention  as  they  flppear.  Both 
managers,  also,  have  made  extensive  changes  and  additions  to 
their  stock  companies.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bowery  will  relax 
no  effort  in  those  walks  of  the  drama  of  which  it  professes  to 
take  especial  charge  and,  in  which,  especially  to  exceL 

It  may  be  proper  to  make  a  remark  in  relation  to  the  course 
we  intend  to  pursue  in  reforence  to  our  theatrical  notices. 
Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  they  may  look  with  confi- 
dence for  independent,  impartial  criticism.  Mere  general 
observations,  as  are  too  customary,  dealing  in  namby>pamby 
flattery  and  praise,  are  a  waste  of  room,  an  injustice  to  merit, 
and  an  insult  to  taste. 

Thb  National  opened  on  Monday,  the  nineteenth  nit.,  the 
evening  previous  to  this  present  writing,  with  Mr.  Forrest  as 
Virginitts.  The  house  is  more  chastely  and  beautifblly  orna- 
mented than  any  theatre  we  have  eVer  seen,  and,  of  itself, 
elicited  much  applause  from  an  audience  that  more  than  mea- 
eured  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  house.  Mr.  Forrest  was  receiv- 
ed with  an  enthusiasm  which  testified  to  bis  undiminished  popu- 
larity. His  playing  was  powerful,  but  he  was  feebly  supported 
in  many  respects.  Important  parts  were  filled  by  gentlemen 
whoso  powers  were  incompetent  to  their  proper  performance. 
As  the  stock  company  is  not,  at  present,  ftiU,  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  receive  strong  accessions  in  tragedy,  which  it  seems  so 
much  to  require.  Its  comic  talent  is  unrivalled.  If  Browne 
and  Williams  are  to  remain  throughout  the  season,  nothing 
superior  could  be-  desired  or  even  procured,  in  this  department 

Mr.  Wallack  was  called  out,  after  the  tragedy,  to  flatter  the 
audience,  for  audiences,  now-a^days,  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out this  procedure,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  go 
ahead  with  **  five  hundred  horse  power,'*  and  if  that  was  incom- 
petent to  achieve  his  purposes,  to  increase  it  to  "  a  thousand." 
He  certainly  has  evuced  unwonted  energy,  skill  and  determi- 
nation, in  bis  undertaking,  and  for  this,  aloue,  obtains  many 
good  wishes.  Mr.  Charles  Kean  will  succeed  Mr.  Forrest,  and 
be  will  create,  probably,  the  greatest  excitement  of  the  season. 
It  is  true,  it  is  not  long  since  he  loft  this  country,  but  report 
states  that  he  has  immeasurably  improved.  We  shall  see  how 
it  is.  He  will  not  lack  encouragement  to  give  him  excitement ; 
and  the  responsibility  of  his  acting  will  rest  on  himself. 

The  necessity  we  are  under,  in  consequence  of  our  large 
edition,  to  be  prepared  for  the  press  some  time  in  advance  of 
the  day  of  publication,  prevents  us  fW>m  announcing  under 
what  auspices  the  Park  opened.  We  shall,  however,  inform 
those  of  our  renders,  who  are  anxious  on  such  points,  of  the 
degree  of  merit  in  the  performers  to  be  introduced  to  American 
audiences,  at  this  house. 

The  Boweuy  has  persevered  in  its  usual  policy,  presenting 
new  pieces  in  rapid  succession,  bedecked  with  all  the  charms  of 
splendid  scenery  and  decorations.  "H  Maledetto,'*  by  the 
late  Miss  Medina  deserves  more  than  the  passing  attention 
devoted  to  the  evanescent  dramas  which  it,  for  a  time,  displaced. 
It  is  written  with  superior  dramatic  power— contains  much 
that  is  truly  poetic,  although  rough  and  unfinished,  and  charac- 
ters of  marked  Individuality.  In  one  of  them — **  Fiora" — ^Mrs. 
Shaw  created  an  unusual  impression,  and  attracted  to  herself, 
as  an  actress  of  superior  talent,  a  degree  of  notice  greater  than 
she  has  before  received.  "Giafai  al  Barmeki,**  an  eastern 
romance,  also  by  Miss  Medina,  is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
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The  Springs. — We  have  allowed  ourself,  this  season,  to 

follow  in  the  footsteps  of  fashion,  and  have  relieved  the  toilscNBO 

monotony  of  duty,  by  a  trip  to  the  far-famed  Saratoga— chat 

scene  of  every  description  of  diplomacy;   where  politicians 

meet  on  social  ground,  to  discuss  great  measures  of  party  action, 

j  and  needy  aspirants  intrigue  for  place ;  where  adventurers  in 

I  disguise,  watch  to  entrap  fair  daughters  of  rich  fathers,  and 

,  damsels  "  of  a  certain  age  "  shine  forth  in  toilet  charms ;  and 

where  thousands,  too,  undisturbed  and  undisturbing  by  sinister 

I  motives,  gather  to  cheat  the  Ammer  beams  of  their  relaxing 

infiuence,  by  the  delights  of  dance  and  song,  and  the  "  merrie 

meeting.'* 

Saratoga  has  never  been  gayer  or  more  thronged,  than  during 
the  present  summer ;  to  which  result,  the  presence  of  so  many 
brilliant  stars  in  the  political  hemisphere,  has  essentially  con- 
tributed* While  we  reaped  much  enjojnnent  from  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  Springs,  in  this  auspicious  season,  we  confess 
that  we  received  more  delight  from  colUteral  sources.  The 
battle-ground,  seventeen  miles  from  the  springs,  called  up 
the  most  vivid  emotions ;  a  visit  to  the  Lake,  than  which,  no 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world  can  be  more  beautiftil,  enchanted  na. 
During  a  Sabbath  of  our  jaunt,  we  rode  to  Lebanon,  and  visited 
that  theme  of  curiosity,  the  Shaker  settlement ;  being  present 
at  one  of  their  meetings.  As  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
went  through  their  evolutions,  we  could  not  refrain  from  a  feel- 
ing of  mingled  mirth  and  pity.  We  took  the  Catskill  Mountain 
House  in  our  way.  This  house  is  remarkable  for  its  great,  and 
at  the  same  time,  comparatively  easily  accessible  elevation— • 
carnage-road  winding  to  the  doors.  It  overlooks  twenty-two 
viUoges  in  the  magnificent  scope  of  its  command.  The  line  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  alone  bounds  the  vision ;  while  the  Hudson 
seems  like  a  line  of  light  in  the  apparently  level  valley  below. 
The  falls  are  beautiful  beyond  description ;  and,  like  the  most 
of  the  minor  fUls  in  our  country,  are  so  eclipsed  by  the  thunder- 
ing Niagara,  as  to  be  unjustly  neglected,  to  a  degree.  The 
main  fall  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  while  viewing  it, 
the  lesser  fall,  far  below,  seems  like  an  insignificant  cascade, 
though  it  is,  itself,  eighty  feet  in  depth.  The  visitor  may  pass 
entirely  beneath  the  greater  faU.  The  whole  effect  is  surpas- 
singly fine. 

NiBLO's.— The  Ravels  and  Burton— Burton  and  the  Eavols, 
alternately,  all  the  season  past,  and  all  to  come !  And  why  not  9 
Why  change,  when  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  these  perfomMrs 
so  sustains  itself,  that  the  saloon  is  filled  every  night  9  And  yet, 
our  "  sober,  second  thought "  is,  that  Burton,  isnwfiwrs,  exceeds 
the  bound  where  comedy  ends  and  buffoonery  begins,  and 
betrays,  now  and  then,  more  skill  in  imitation  than  originality. 

Fall  Fabhionsw — Evmlmg  dr*»» — ^First /gtirc.— Head-dress 
of  hair,  curls  in  front,  and  simply  decorated  with  flowers.  Eobe 
of  muslin,  with  Grecian  waist,  half  high  and  pointed.  The 
sleeves  very  short,  with  two  shoulder-cuffs,  trinuMd  with  point* 
ed  lace.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep,  single,  embroidered 
flounce,  edged  with  pointed  lace.  The  flounce  is,  also,  sur- 
mounted with  embroidery,  and  the  shonlder-«ufik  are  eaibroi- 
dered  to  correspond.    Little  or  no  jewelry.   ^ 

Second  Jigtire.>—H^  as  in  first  figure.  Robe  of  India  muslin, 
embroidered  in  gold.  The  waist  is  fitted  to  the  figure,  with 
ft-ills  of  the  same  material  with  the  robe,  running  up  over  tin 
shoulders.  A  deep  fiounce  of  same,  trimmed  with  pointed  lace. 
Evening  dresses  are  slso  made  of  pou  de  sets  or  Orgmudf  sUk, 
but  muslin  will  be  the  most  decidedly  fashionable. 

Promenade  ^€«s*— Hat  of  dark  grey  pon  de  §oie  or  Orgomdf 
with  round  and  very  open  brim ;  trimmed  with  roses  or  pink 
flowers  next  the  fiue ;  the  crown  trimmed  with  the  sane  male- 
rial  with  the  hat,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Robe  of  silk  of  quiet 
ground,  with  a  dark  stripe,  or  bright  PlsMi-which  last  will  be 
very  fashionable-— with  deep  flounce  on  the  same.  Waist  cut 
in  the  heart  style,  fitted  close.  Shawl  to  correspond  with  the 
hat,  lined  with  rose  groe  de  NapUef  end  trimmed  with  either 
black  or  white  lace.  Plain  cashmere  shawls,  embroidered  in 
colors,  will  alio  be  muck  in  vogue. 
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NEW-YORK,    OCTOBER,    1839. 


EVELINE    BEREN6ER. 

**  Tvu  when  ye  raised,  *iiiid  sap  and  eiefey 
The  banner  of  your  ri^htAil  liefe 

At  your  ahe'Captain'a  call^ 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind, 
Lent  mettle  to  tb^meanest  hind, 

That  maBAed  her  caatle  walL" 

Tiu  plate  which  Bdoma  our  magazine  die  preient 
montliy  ia  an  iUostration  of  a  scene  in  Scott's  tale  of  **  The 
Betrothed."  The  chief  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  a 
castle  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  to  which  the  author  has 
given  the  name  of  the  *' Garde  Doloureuse,"  and  its 
original  is  supposed,  by  antiquaries,  to  be  the  caatle  of 
Qon,  ia  Shropshire.  But  few  vestiges  of  its  former 
grandeur  remain  to  teach  the  observer,  that  it  was  once 
a  fortress  of  great  power,  from  which  its  brave  and 
noble  Norman  founder  and  occupant,  Fitz  Allan,  engaged 
in  dire  and  blocxiy  warfare  with  the  hardy  Welshmen 
who  dwelt  near  to  the  marches.  At  tiroes  the  Lord 
Marchers  rushed  from  their  impregnable  fortress  into 
the  a^joioing  territories  of  the  Welsh  princes,  called  the 
Powys  Land,  pursuing  a  system  of  rapine,  plunder  and 
persecation.  It  is  at  the  time  of  these  terrible  affrays, 
that  Scott  has  chosen  tbo  period  of  his  tale. 

The  "  Garde  Doloureuse,"  was  lield,  in  the  tale,  by 
Raymond  Berenger,  a  grey-haired  and  valiant  warrior, 
who  longed  to  join  in  deadly  combat  with  Gwenwyn,  a 
neighboring  Welsh  prince,  of  scarce  inferior  valor,  and 
has  mortal  foe.  At  length  the  wished-for  opportunity 
occurred.  Gwenwyn  besieged,  with  a  mighty  host,  the 
redoobtBhle  castle,  and  Raymond  sallied  forth  to  meet 
him,  with  his  raen-at>arms.  When,  by  exalted  prowess, 
he  bad  approached  so  near  to  the  Welshman,  that  they 
exchanged  sentences  of  defiance,  a  treacherous  enemy 
crept  beneath  his  mailed  charger,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
belly.  Falling,  he  threw  down  Ins  noble  rider,  whose 
helmet  being  jarred  from  his  head,  a  mortal  blow  was 
dealt  by  Gwenwyn,  as  he  rose. 

EveHne  Ber«iger  bravely  bore  herself  after  her  father's 

death,  though  he  was  dear  to  her  as  her  hfe,  and  sup 

plying  his  place,  in  a  degree,  she  inspired  the  hearts  of 

the  garrison  by  the  unshrinking  courage  of  her  own. 

She  trod  the  battlements  where  they  were  posted,  and 

cheered  them  by  her  words ;  and  not  until  the  Welsh- 

man  was  driven  back,  did  she  think  to  resign  herself  to 

gn^.     There,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  when  the 

Flrmish  sentinel,  and  the  caatle  confessor,  overcome  with 

weariness,  had  sunk  to  sleep,  she  walked  on  the  platp 

form  with  her  attendant,  Rose.     The  filial  fartitude  that 

had  nerved  her  to  restrain  her  tears,  lest  the  infection  of 

her  aofnrow  should  abate  the  courage  of  her  followers,  in 

the  arduous  struggle  in  which  victory  seemed,  to  her,  to 

he  c»flily  a  just  offering  to  the  gory  manes  of  her  slain 

parent,  was  no  longer  neoessaiy,  now  that  victory  had 

been  secured.    In  the  language  of  the  talc— 
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"  The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a 
weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Eveline,  and  brought 
to  mind  a  deeper  sense  of  present  grief,  and  keener  for»> 
bodings  of  future  horrors,  than  had  reigned  there  during 
the  bustle,  blood  and  confiision  of  the  preceding  day. 
6ttie  rose  up— she  sat  down— she  moved  to  and  fro  on 
the  platform — she  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  to  a  single 
spot,  as  if  she  were  trying,  by  variety  of  posture,  to  divert 
her  internal  sense  of  fear  and  sorrow.  At  length,  look- 
ing at  Father  Aldrovand  and  the  Fleming,  as  they  slept 
soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battlement,  she  could  no 
longer  forbear  breaking  silence :  **  Men  are  happy,"  she 
said;  "their  anxious  Noughts  are  either  diverted  by 
toilsome  exertion,  or  drowned  in  the  insensibility  which 
follows  it.  They  may  encounter  wounds  or  death ;  but  it 
is  we  who  feel  in  the  spirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the 
body  knows,  and  in  the  gnawing  sense  c^  present  ill,  and 
fear  of  future  misery,  suffer  a  living  death,  more  cruel  than 
that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once." 

" '  Do  not  be  downcast,  noble  lady,'  said  Rose, '  be 
rather  the  heroine  you  were  but  yesterday.' 

" '  Alas,  Rose,'  answered  her  mistress, '  you  have  a 
father  to  fight  and  watch  for  you ;  mine,  my  kind,  noble, 
and  honored  parent,  lies  dead  on  yonder  field,  and  all 
which  remains  for  me  is,  to  act  as  may  best  become  his 
memory.' 

"  So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long'repressed 
burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sank  down  on  the  banquette 
which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet  of 
the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself, '  He  is  gone  for 
ever!'  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremi^  of  grief.  One 
hand  grasped  unconsciously  the  weapon  which  she  held, 
and  seemed,  at  the  same  time,  to  press  her  forehead; 
while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs 
seemed  so  convulsive,  that  Rose  almost  feared  her  heart 
was  bursting.  Affection  and  sympathy  dictated  the 
kindest  course  which  Eveline's  condition  permitted. 
Without  attempting  to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its 
fall  current,  she  gently  sat  down  beside  the  mounier,  and 
possessing  herself  of  the  hand  which  had  sunk  motionless 
by  her  side,  she  alternately  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  her 
bosom,  and  her  brow— now  covered  it  with  kisses,  now 
bedewed  it  with  teara,  awaiting  a  more  composed 
moment  to  offer  her  Uttle  stock  of  consolation  in  such 
deep  silence  and  stillness,  that,  as  the  pale  light  fell 
upon  the  two  beautiful  young  women,  it  seemed  rather  to 
show  a  group  of  statuary,  the  work  of  some  eminent 
sculptor,  than  beings  whose  eyes  still  wept,  and  whose 
hearts  still  throbbed.  The  glimmering  corslet  of  the 
Fleming,  and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as 
they  lay  prostrated  on  the  stone-steps,  might  represent 
the  bodies  of  thoM  for  whom  the  principal  figures  were 
mourning." 
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**  This  life  is  all  ch«querod  with  plesanres  and  woes, 

Tbatchara  one  another  like  waves  of  the  deep- 
Each  billow,  as  brightly  or  darkly  it  flows, 
Reflecting  our  eyes  as  they  sparkle  or  weep.** — ^mooeb. 


During  my  retidenoe  in 


-,  a  few  yean  nnce,  I 


Ittid  fhequeot  oocarion  to  croM  the  river  which  aeparaten 
it  from  New  York,  and  I  seldom  entered  the  cabin  of  one 
of  the  little  ateamboats,  wxthont  finding  some  subjects  for 
speculation  among  the  passengers.  I  was  particulariy 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  lady,  whom  I  often  met 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Her  dress,  which 
generally  attracts  a  lady's  notice  first,  was  slightly  outr^ 
in  its  character ;  she  looked  as  if  she  mig^ht  be  an  English- 
woman, and  yet,  the  shade  of  difference  between  her 
costume  and  that  of  others,  wa^%o  sUght,  as  to  be  unde* 
finable,  though  quite  perceptible.  But  my  eyes  did  not 
finger  long  on  her  dress,  when  it  bad  once  fallen  on  her 
exquisite  foce.  It  was  not  the  beaifty  of  which  painters 
and  poets  dream,  but  a  living  and  breathing  loveIines8 
such  as  seldom  greets  the  sight  in  this  dreary  world. 
Apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  her  figure  was 
small  and  symmetrical,  her  complexion  of  the  purest 
white,  her  cheek  colored  with  the  most  delicate  rose-tint, 
her  mouth  exquisitely  chiselled,  and  her  eyes  of  the 
deepest  blue.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
time,  her  daik  hair  was  drawn  back  from  her  broad, 
white  forehead,  falling  on  her  cheeks  in  long  ringlets, 
and  her  small  hat  formed,  as  it  were,  the  frame  of  this 
sweet  picture.  She  was  always  alone,  and  appeared  to 
be  quite  unacquainted  with  the  people  among  whom  she 
fived,  for  she  never  exchanged  the  slightest  salutation 
with  any  one.  My  curiosity  became  so  much  excited, 
that  I  found  myself  noticing  every  trifling  peculiarity  in 
her  appearance  and  manners.  I  soon  found  that  she 
was  by  no  means  the  child  of  wealth,  for  her  dress,  though 
always  neat,  was  evidently  indebted  to  her  own  hand  for 
its  attempt  at  fashion.  Her  dresses  were  not  made  by  a 
modittet  nor  were  her  bonnets  imported  fW>m  Paris. 
Her  capes  and  handkerchiefs  lacked  that  superabundance 
of  French  embroidery  and  Mechlin  lace,  which  ladies  then 
affected,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
initiated,  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  had 
more  taste  than  fashion,  more  beauty  than  fortune,  and 
*  more  intellect  than  either.  I  would  have  given  any  thing 
to  diseovcfi'  who  she  could  be.  It  was  most  tantalizing 
to  thy  curiosity,  to  see  her  so  oflen  take  a  seat  beside 
me,  and  sit  in  perfect  silence,  with  her  quiet,  sweet  face, 
unlightened  by  a  smile  of  recognition. 

One  morning  I  observed  that  she  carried  with  her  a 
small,  faded-looking  port-folio.  This  was  a  new  subject 
of  speculation.  What  did  that  port-folio  enclose  ?— not 
music,  for  it  was  too  small — perhaps  prints— perhaps 
drawings.  But  my  conjectures  afforded  no  insight  into 
the  truth,  and  I  was  forced  to  see  her  turn  one  way, 
while  I  proceeded  another,  without  learning  what  her 
port-folio  had  to  do  with  her  history.  From  this  time, 
I  never  met  her  without  it,  and  one  cold  morning  in 


December,  my  curiosi^  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
gratified.  She  was  wrapt  in  a  laxge  shawl,  and  as  she 
was  stepping  out  of  the  cabin  door,  her  foot  struck  the 
sill,  while,  in  striving  to  regain  her  balance,  she  dropped 
her  port-folio.  It  had  been  imperfectly  closed,  and  fell 
open  on  the  floor.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  saw  it 
contained  paintings  in  wau*r^colors,  of  fhdt,  flowers,  and 
small  landscapes.  She  tlianked  me  with  a  quiet  smile 
as  I  replaced  the  pictures  and  handed  her  the  book,  and 
we  again  parted.  From  that  time  I  saw  her  no  more  in 
the  steamboca. 

I  had  long  ceased  to  meet  wit&  her,  and— but  that  her 
surpassing  beauty  had  formed  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures 
in  the  chambers  of  my  imageiy,  should,  probably,  have 
forgotten  her.  One  day,  as  I  was  entering  Stewart's,  a 
lady  glided  out  of  the  door,  and  stepped  into  a  splendid 
carnage,  while  a  clerk  handed  in  a  small  parrel,  which, 
from  the  extreme  politeness  of  his  parting  bow,  I  took 
to  be  of  considerable  value.  A  rich  velvet  cloak  concealed 
the  lady's  figure,  and  a  blond  veil  shaded  her  face,  but 
the  transient  glimpse  which  I  obtained,  convinced  me 
that  I  had  seen  her  before.  Not  long  afterwards,  I  was 
visiting  a  collection  of  paintings,  and,  seated  before  a 
remarkably  fine  Magdalen,  I  scarcely  noticed  that  some 
person  had  taken  a  seat  beside  me.  At  length  I  turned, 
and  saw  again  the  purple  velvet  cloak  and  veil,  but  the 
face  was  no  longer  concealed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I 
beheld  the  lady  of  the  port-folio.  There  was  no  mista* 
king  that  countenance,  but  when  I  remembered  the  fitde 
straw  bonnet  and  coarse  shawl,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
I  beheld  the  same  individual.  There  was  a  half  smile 
on  her  beautiful  lips  as  she  caught  my  eye ;  she  probably 
guessed  my  thoughts,  and  turned  toward  me,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  speak,  but  my  companions  coming  op,  she 
rose  and  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  room.  While 
I  was  still  thinking  of  her,  my  husband  approached,  and 
introduced  to  nie  his  old  friend,  Charles  WiUeston,  of 
whom  I  had  often  heard  him  speak  as  a  college  fnend. 
They  had  not  met  in  several  years,  and  had  entirely  lost 
sight  of  each  other,  when  they  thus  accidentally  met  in 
the  picture-gallery.  After  a  few  minutes  conversation, 
Mr.  Willeston  said,  "  You  do  not  know  that  I  have  been 
as  lucky  as  yourself,  and  among  my  other  successes, 
have  obtained  a  wife ;  perhaps  Mrs.  —  will  allow 
me  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Willeston."  So 
saying,  he  crossed  the  room,  and  immediately  retomed 
with  the  lady  of  the  port-folio.  I  was  so  much  surprised 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  I  received  her.  My  first  feel- 
ing was  pleasure,  my  second,  a  strong  impulse  of  cari- 
osity. After  a  very  agreeable  conversation,  we  parted 
with  an  understanding  that  I  sliould  call  upon  Mrs. 
Willeston  the  following  day.  My  visit  was  the  begiiming 
of  an  intimacy  which  still  exists,  though  an  ocean  rolls 
between  us.  I  found  her  a  light-hearted,  joyous,  content^ 
ed  creature,  and  learned  from  her  own  lips,  the  history 
which  had  so  long  baffled  my  conjectures. 

"  My  mother,"  said  she,  **  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  ,  and  the  only  one  of  a  large  family 

who  remained  unmarried  at  the  death  of  her  father.  My 
grandfiither,  who  had  taken  a  second  wife  quite  late  in 
life,  left  his  daughter  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
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ber  •tep-mother,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  small  fiim  which 
she  inherited  in  right  of  her  mother.  The  widow  was 
a  woman  of  harsh  and  ambitious  temper,  who  sought  to 
extend  her  influence  by  the  marriage  of  the  Dean's 
daugbier,  so  as  to  command  success  for  her  only  son. 
My  mother,  who  possessed  a  gentle  and  quiet  temper, 
together  with  good  talents  and  extreme  personal  beauty, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  into  her  ambitious 
schemes.  The  dissimilarity  of  their  views  constantly 
gave  rise  to  unpleasant  scenes,  until,  at  length,  as  a 
punishment,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  monotony  of  her 
new  home  would  give  her  a  new  xest  for  the  gay  world, 
my  mother  was  sent  to  spend  the  summer  with  an  old 
aunt,  who  resided  in  a  remote  village  in  the  west  of 
England.  To  my  mother,  the  transition  from  the  gaie- 
ties of  London  lifie  to  the  quiet  of  a  country  village,  was, 
indeed,  delightful.  Wearied  with  a  perpetual  round  of 
dissipation,  disgusted  with  the  frivolous  pleasures  of 
fashionable  life,  she  had  never  been  so  *happy  since  she 
left  the  nursery  and  school-room,  as  she  was  when  occu- 
pying one  comer  of  the  little  parlor  in  the  old  parsonage 
of  Harrfield.  Her  aunt,  an  old-fashioned  body,  who 
read  her  Bible,  darned  stockings,  and  made  carpet-work, 
interfered  but  little  in  her  pursuits ;  and  her  uncle,  an 
old-world  clergyman,  who  divided  his  time  between 
sermon-writing  and  backgammon,  troubled  himself  still 
less  about  her.  Her  uncle's  library  afforded  many 
resources  to  a  mind  as  contemplative  as  hern,  and  her 
skill  in  drawing  enabled  her  to  occupy  many  hours  in 
sketching  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  little  village. 
Perhaps  the  visiu  of  the  young  curate  had  some  effect 
in  making  her  contented  with  her  seclusion,  for  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  summons  to  return  to  the  gay  world,  was 
a  most  unwelcome  one.  She,  however,  obeyed  it,  and 
found  her  home  rendered  more  uncomfortable  than  ever, 
by  a  project  which  her  step-mother  now  entertained,  of 
marrying  her  to  a  rich  and  gouty  old*  lord.  A  series  of 
persecutions  followed  her  refusal  to  aid  in  thb  scheme, 
and  she  was  fmally  sent  back  to  Harrfield,  where  she  no 
longer  hesitated  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart. 
The  poor  curate,  who  had  long  loved  her  in  secret,  was 
soon  her  accepted  lover,  and  in  spite  of  the  threau  of 
outlawry  from  her  fiimily  and  friends,  they  were  married. 

"  Totally  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  because  she 
had  never  known  iu  want;  unused  to  any  kind  of  house- 
hold occupations,  my  mother  was  little  suited  to  the 
humble  life  she  had  chosen.  But,  with  a  willing  heart 
and  great  energy  of  character,  she  set  herself  to  the  task 
she  had  undertaken,  and  though  several  years  elapsed 
before  she  had  fully  learned  her  duties,  and  though  her 
health  was  broken  down  in  the  painful  study,  she  perse- 
vered, nobly,  to  the  end,  and  my  father  never  had  cause 
to  repent  his  imprudent  marriage.  Her  family,  exaspe- 
rated at  what  they  deemed  a  low  connexion,  refused  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  her ;  they  paid  over  to  her  her 
mother's  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then  cast 
her  off  for  ever, 

"  During  the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  she  was  too 
happy  to  think  of  the  future.  Her  uncle's  house  was  a 
secure  asylum  from  the  eviU  of  poverty,  and  notwith- 
standing her  husband's  paltry  stipend  of  forty  pounds  a 


year,  she  fislt  no  anxiety  about  pecuniary  matters.  But 
the  death  of  her  uncle  soon  deprived  her  of  her  chief 
reliance.  The  li>-ing  passed  into  other  hands ;  the  new 
incumbent  had  his  own  friends  to  serve,  a  new  curate 
was  appointed,  and  my  father  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  penniless.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
I  was  bom.  I  have  heard  my  mother  narrate  the  stoiy 
of  their  sufferings  at  that  time,  and  the  recital  almost 
broke  my  heart.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  situation  of 
two  persons,  brought  up  amid  the  refinements  of  taste  and 
luxuiy,  with  talents  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
feelings  rendered  doubly  sensitive  by  habitual  indulgence, 
now  reduced  to  absolute  want— destitute  of  the  means 
to  procure  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell 
upon  the  particulars  of  their  misery;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  my  father  was  compelled  to  labor  with  his  bands  in 
the  meanest  of  all  occupations,  in  order  to  provide  food 
for  his  perishing  wife  and  child. 

"  In  the  midst  of  their  distress,  however,  they  warn 
most  unexpectedly  relieved.  An  eccentric  relative  who 
had  quarrelled  with  all  his  immediate  connexions,  died, 
leaving  a  small  but  independent  fortune  to  my  father, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  a  boy.  Of  course  a 
new  mode  of  life  was  immediately  adopted.  My  parents, 
who  never  could  leara  the  value  of  money,  soon  establi^ 
ed  themselves  in  a  handsome  house,  richly  furnished,  and 
filled  with  obsequious  servants.  Their  equipage  and 
plate  were  unexceptionable-— their  dinners  exquisite^ 
their  balls  splendid,  and  they  consequently  soon  found 
themselves  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  summer  friends. 
This  kind  of  life  suited  both  my  father  and  mother. 
Both  were  naturally  indolent  and  luxurious  in  their 
habiu,  and  the  contrast  between  post  privation  and 
present  abundance,  seemed  to  add  new  sest  to  their 
enjoyment.  I  was  so  young  at  the  time  of  this  chaoga, 
that  I  retained  no  recollection  of  our  poverty,  and  my 
life  now  seemed  to  pass  like  a  fairy  tale.  Every  thing 
that  affection  could  suggest,  or  wealth  procure,  ministered 
to  my  gratification.  An  education  befitting  a  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  bestowed  on  me.  Teachers  and 
governesses  were  multiplied  to  aid  me  in  my  progress, 
for  my  parento  had  resolved  that  I  should  outshine  all  the 
loftier  scions  of  the  old  family  stock.  The  only  thiqg 
that  saved  me  from  being  utterly  spoiled,  was  the  influ- 
ence of  my  old  nurse.  She  was  a  shrewd  and  kind- 
hearted  Scotchwoman,  who  had  been  my  earliest  a^ 
tendant.  She  had  leaned  enough  of  our  early  drcump 
stances,  to  he  aware  of  the  total  chaqge  in  our  praaeaft 
prospects,  and  she  was  too  sensible,  not  to  fear  the  futmna 
resttlu  of  my  parenu'  headlong  career.  I  possessed^ 
naturally,  a  most  cheerful,  happy  temper,  and  this  she 
endeavored  to  strengthen  by  her  judicious  management, 
so  as  to  fit  me  for  any  station  I  might  hereafter  be  called 
to  fill.  I  am  indebted  to  nature  for  that  happy  mental 
vision  which  enables  me  always  to  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life,  but  I  think  I  owe  to  her  the  strength  of  mind 
which  supported  me  in  the  midst  of  adversiqr  and  disi^ 
pointment. 

"  I  had  reached  my  sixteenth  year  without  ever  having 
known  a  sorrow.  My  debfit  in  the  world  of  fashion  was 
characterized  by  the  most  complete  success ;  a  crowd  of 
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admirers  soon  Bttrroonded  me,  and  I  was  becoming  quite 
intoxicated  with  adulation,  when  I  happily  met  with 
your  husband's  fHend,  Charles  Willeston.     He,  at  first, 
attracted  my  attention,  simply  because  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can, but  there  was  a  frankness  of  manner— a  dignity  of 
character,  and  a  strength  of  principle  in  all  he  said  and 
did,  which  quickly  rivetted  my  regard.     He  possessed  a 
large  estate  in  Virginia,  and  without  instituting  any 
inquiry  as  to  my  prospects,  he  offered  me  his  hand,  and 
was  accepted.     The  time  of  our  marriage  was  fixed,  the 
bridesmaids  selected,  the  preparations  all  in  progress, 
when  suddenly  '  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream.'     Willeston  had  inherited  his  estate  firom  an  old 
uncle,  whose  only  son  had  left  home  many  years  before, 
and  never  been  heard  of  afterwards.     The  father  vainly 
endeavored  to  recover  some  tidings  of  the  fugitive,  but 
even  to  the  last,  he  retained  a  hope  of  his  return,  and 
when  making  his  will,  bequeathed  his  property  to  his 
nephew,  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  son  if  ever  he  should 
be  found.      This  seemed  so  improbable  a  thing,  that 
Willeston  regarded  the  property  as  his  own,  but  in  the 
midst  of  our  bright  anticipations,  he  received  news  that 
the  rightful  claimant  had  returned.     He  was  obliged, 
immediately,  to  leave  England,  and  hasten  home  to  inves- 
tigate the  affair.     He  found  it  to  be  too  true.     The  prodi- 
gal son,  broken  down  in  health,  and  crushed  in  spirit, 
had  wandered  home.     Whatever  might  have  been  his 
early  vices,  all  now  seemed  merged  in  the  absorbing  one 
of  avarice.      Willeston  unhesitatingly  transferred  the 
estate  to  his  cousin,  who  was  mean  enough  to  demand 
the  accounts  of  the  income  which  had  been  consumed 
since  his  fiither's  death.     He  was  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  and  Willeston  wrote  to  me,  stating  his  poverty, 
—his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  his  profession 
for  a  subsistence,  and  relinquishing  his  claim  upon  my 
hand.     The  tone  of  his  letter  convinced  me  that,  in 
giving  me  back  the  faith  I  had  pledged,  he  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  happiness  to  his  sense  of  duty,  and  I 
resolved,  under  all  cirvumstances,  to  consider  myself  still 
plighted  to  him.  This  I  wrote  to  him,  and  assured  him  that 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  claim  my  hand,  it  should  be  his. 
"  My  father  was  unwilling  that  I  should  do  this,  and 
strenuously  urged  upon  my  acceptance  the  proposals  of 
another  suitor.     I  heard  him  with  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion, but  I  did  not  then  know  all  his  motives.    There  had 
been  some  strange  troubles  between  my  father  and  mother, 
^hich  I  had  not  been  allowed  to  shore,  and  it  was  not 
until  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house,  that  I  learned 
my  father  was  a  bankrupt.     All  our  splendor  vanished 
in  an  instant.     My  father  fled  to  America  to  avoid  an 
arrest,  and  with  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  our 
jewels,  my  mother  and  myself  were,  soon  after,  enabled  to 
join  him.   When  we  arrived  in  this  country,  I  learned  that 
Willeston  was  in  Viiginia,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.     I  wrote  to  him  of  our  misfortunes,  reitera- 
ted my  promisd  to  him,  and  besought  him  not  to  attempt 
to   rejoin  us  till  he  could  do  so  without  detriment  to 
himself, 

"My  lather  obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  in  a 
pchool,  and  I  sought  to  establish  myself  as  governess  in 
»  private  family.     I  coujd  teU  you  some  droll  stories  of 


my  life  as  a  governess.  My  youthful  appearance  was  a 
very  great  disadvantage  to  me,  for  few  persons  were 
wiUing  to  entrust  their  daughters  to  such  a  mere  giri  at 
I  then  seemed.  However,  I  lived  several  yean  in  that 
capacity,  in  various  families.  One  house  I  Ief%,  because 
I  would  not  consent  to  wash  and  dress  the  little  children, 
and  sleep  with  the  chambermaid;  another,  because  the 
lady*s  brother  became  too  fond  of  sharing  his  nieces' 
studies  in  the  school-room ;  another,  because  it  was 
matter  of  grave  offence,  that  I  was  mistaken  for  one  of 
the  family.  Oh,  if  ever  I  write  a  book,  it  shall  be  the 
Adventures  of  a  Governess." 

I  took  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  meny  laugh 
which  interrupted  my  new  friend's  tale,  to  ask  her  whether 
she  never  gave  way  to  depression  and  low  spirits,  when 
compelled  to  encounter  such  degradation  and  absurdity. 

"  Never,  never,"  was  her  reply.  "  Le  bon  temps 
viendrat  was  still  my  motto.  Hope  has  always  been 
my  attendant  spirit,  and  she  did  not  desert  me  even  at 
that  moment.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  season  when  my 
heart  almost  broke  under  the  accumulation  of  sorrow, 
and  that  was,  when  I  looked  upon  the  death-bed  of  my 
father.  Ho  died  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  and 
we  were  left  alone  in  a  strange  land.  To  crown  our 
misfortunes,  my  mother  was  taken  down  with  a  rheuma- 
tic fever,  and  I  was  obliged  to  strain  eveiy  nerve  to 
preserve  her  from  the  honors  of  want.  For  change  of 
air,  I  procured  apartments  in  the  village  of  ■ ,  and 

there  we  resided  when  I  was  accustomed  to  meet  you  on 
board  of  the  steamboat.  My  mother  was  then  able  to 
sit  up,  but  she  continued  a  helpless  cripple,  and  my  time 
was  divided  between  the  care  of  her,  and  the  labor  which 
was  required  to  keep  us  from  starving.  By  my  skill  in 
drawing,  I  was  enabled  to  provide  my  mother  with  eveiy 
comfort;  it  is  true,  my  works  were  not  of  a  very  high 
order— fire-screens,  card-racks,  and  such  nicknacks,  were 
all  I  was  expected  to  adorn,  but  they  sold  well,  and  that 
was  all  I  then  sought. 

"  Now  came  another  change,  and  I  hope  the  last.  Just 
when  my  health  began  to  fail  from  constant  exertion,  I 
was  rescued  from  all  further  care,  by  the  retora  of  my 
lover.  His  cousin  had  sunk  under  the  effects  of  early 
excesses,  and  Willeston  was  now  heir  at  law  to  his 
princely  fortune.  On  my  twenty-fourth  birth-day  wo 
were  married.  My  infancy  was  wrapped  in  the  garments 
of  poverty,  my  childhood  decked  with  ^o  rich  gauds  of 
wealth,  my  youth  folded  in  the  coarse  garb  of  humble 
industiy,  and  my  womanhood  again  displays  the  costly 
trappings  of  affluence.  I  am  happier  than  I  ever  was 
before,  but  my  contentment  has  never  failed  me.  I  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  simple  meal  in  a  poor  cottage,  and 
con  say  no  more  than  that  when  I  sit  down  to  the  richest 
viands  in  my  own  bright  home.  I  love  my  husband  most 
devotedly,  and  do  most  heartily  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  his  present  station,  but  should  another  revolu- 
tion of  fortune's  wheel  place  us  again  on  the  humble  level 
of  poverty,  I  think  I  should  still  find  courage  to  endure, 
and  contentment  to  meet  our  lot." 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  light-hearted  friend,  and  as  I 
listened,  I  felt  that  the  wise  man  was  right  when  he  said, 
"  A  merry  heart  doetli  good  like  a  medicine." 
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Thbrb  wa§  an  uniuual  commodon  among  the  servants 
at  Gordon  Hall,  before  Sir  Richard  and  my  lady  were 
stirring,  on  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  scen^  already 
related.  There  were  whisperings  and  groupings  and  hurry- 
ings  among  them.  At  the  regular  hour — eight  o'clock — 
for  Sir  Richard  was  of  clock-work  exactitude  in  his  move- 
ment^^Mr.  Timothy,  the  valet  de  ehambre — a  snub- 
nosed  old  fellow,  as  ancient  as  the  baronet  himself — 
knocked  at  his  dressing-room  door,  and  was  admitted  as 
usual,  and  he  wore  so  meaning  and  peculiar  a  grio  upon 
his  lunarian  countenance,  and  diversified  his  ordinarily 
precise  movements  with  so  many  ramifications,  that  Sir 
Richard  exclaimed  in  nervous  astonishment^ 

"  You  old  fool,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

Mr.  Timothy's  grin  became  more  engrossing  upon  his 
visage,  as  though  he  admitted  the  impeachment  that  he 
was  not,  in  all  things,  the  Timothy  of  every  day,  and 
approaching  his  master,  he  said,  in  a  gleeful  undertone — 

*'  He's  come,  sir!" 

There  needed  no  name— for  the  arrival  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  been  the  one  and  only  theme  of  thought  and 
conversation,  for  a  month,  in  both  parlor  and  kitchen. 
Sir  Richard  sprung  back— he  was  a  hale  old  fellow — and 
without  a  word,  applied  himself  with  tremendous  energy 
and  haste,  to  the  arraying  of  his  person — interfering  with 
Mr.  Timothy's  customary  duties,  and  bestowing  upon 
that  functicmary  sundry  fierce  anathemas — for  Sir  Richard 
was  as  choleric  as  he  was  hale— at  every  mismanage- 
ment, the  result  of  his  own  confusion.  Mr.  Timothy 
bore  all  with  admirable  stoicism,  having  philosophy 
enough  to  appreciate  and  make  allowance  for  the  effect 
of  his  news. 

"  He  arrived  about  midnight ;  and  wouldn't  let  you 
be  called  nor  'vised  of  it,  on  no  'count;  and  that's  what 
I  call  bein'  a  very  thoughtful  young  gentleman." 

When  Mr.  Timothy's  efforts  were  no  longer  requisite, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  Sir  Richard,  remembering  that 
Lady  Gordon  might  feel  some  small  desire  to  be  informed 
of  the  interesting  news,  entered  her  chamber  with  slight 
ceremony,  while  she  was  indulging  in  the  luxuriant  enjoy- 
ment of  a  last  nap,  and  ejaculated — 

"  Come,  my  lady,  bustle !  bustle !  The  boy's  here — 
he  is,  by !" 

We  regret  to  record  that  Sir  Richard  ever  used  an 
oath— especially  in  the  presence  of  a  woman ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  when  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement, 
ho  did  employ  a  bouncer,  now  and  then,  as  a  safety-valve. 
In  the  present  instance,  there  was  no  passion  in  his 
exdamation ;  it  was  uttered  in  a  slow,  emphatic,  impres- 
sive way— as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  event,  whose 
announcement  it  was  coupled  with,  was  of  so  much 
importance,  that  its  occurrence  imperatively  demanded 
some  unusual  form  of  communication.     There  was,  too, 


*  CMicladed  from  page  89B. 


a  good  deal  of  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  Sir  Richai^'s 
bosom,  that  his  anxiety  was  over;  which  thus  found 
vent.  In  another's  mouth,  this  oath  would  have  framed 
itself  into  a  thanksgiving.  Let  this  apology  be  accepted, 
and  the  Baronet  forgiven. 

Nick  awoke  eariy  on  this  especial  morning,  and  find- 
ing himself  ensconced  in  rich  bed  furniture,  and  tba 
occupant  of  a  splendidly-furnished  apartment,  he  waa, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  bewilderment,  whether  he  bad 
not  been  transported  from  this  mundane  sphere  to  some 
fairy  land.  His  mental  obfoscation  was  created  by  the 
effects  of  indulgence  on  the  night  preceding ;  for,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  hall,  various  cold  viands  were  speedily  set 
before  him  at  his  request,  flanked  by  sundry  potative 
and  potent  fluids ;  to  which  he  had  done  somewhat  more 
than  ample  justice.  This  dreamy,  half  asleep,  half 
awake  state  of  uncertainty,  sood  vanished,  however,  and 
he  arrived  at  the  very  just  conclusion  that  be  was  no 
other  than  Nick  Burkitt,  the  most  audacious  rascal  in 
the  universe,  as  his  situation  in  that  same  bed  and  bed^ 
chamber  sufficiently  certified.  As  this  flattering  truth 
stole  over  his  mind,  a  placid  smile  lighted  up  his  features, 
and  rising  upright,  he  paused  a  minute,  to  accustom  him- 
self to  a  perpendicular  position,  before  any  attempt  at 
locomotion ;  and  then,  throwing  off  the  clothes,  and  step- 
ping to  the  floor,  he  rang  the  bell  with  a  truly  aristo- 
cratic intensity.  Immediately,  the  heavy  footfalls  of  Mr. 
Jemmy  Mitchell  were  heard,  following  the  lighter  steps 
of  the  servant,  up  the  stairs,  and  that  dignitary  was 
ushered  in.  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell's  smile,  while  he  exe- 
cuted the  coffee-mill  gesture,  with  his  thumb  against  hit 
nose,  was  assurance  that  all  was  right. 

"  It's  a  joUy  rum  go,  an'  no  mistake.  Such  wittlea 
and  real  Lun'un  porter  as  is  got  'ere,  is  vorth  a  scraggin' 
to  get  at.  If  ve  is  grabbed  afore  ve  fixes  this  'ere,  ve'U 
die  in  clover,  any  'ow.  My  eyes,  vot  a  nice  vay  thay  'as 
o'  doin'  thin's !" 

Mr.  Mitchell  accompanied  this  speech,  so  very  gentle 
for  him,  with  an  up  and  down  motion  of  his  flat  hand  on 
the  recipient  of  all  cheer,  good  and  bad,  which  gesture 
is  universally  recognised  to  be  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion that  good  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  fact,  Jemmy 
had  an  unconscionable  habit  of  never  being  satisfied. 
Could  he  have  had  the  full  control  of  himself,  he  would 
have  reversed  the  customary  appropriation  of  time,  in 
regard  to  meal^,  and  their  intervals,  and  made  the  inters 
vals,  meals,  and  the  meals,  pauses.  Not  being,  by  any 
means,  bashful,  he  had  done  nothing  since  he  woke,  but 
eat  and  drink ;  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  servants. 

Nick  busied  himself,  for  a  time,  before  completing  his 
toilet,  in  rummaging  over  the  Lieutenant's  trunk  and 
examining  its  contents.  He  found,  very  opportunely,  a 
large  bundle  of  letters  which  the  Lieutenant  had  received 
from  England,  the  perusal  of  which,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  materially  enlaiged  his  insight  into  family  secrets 
and  peculiarities,  and  enabled  him  to  act  his  part  to 
better  advantage.  He  finally  arrayed  himself  with  great 
care  in  the  Lieutenant's  garments,  not  excepting  a  full 
dress  uniform  coat,  which  the  trunk  contained.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  Lieutenant  woukl  have  worn  it  on 
his  introduction,  in  order  to  make  the  most  frvorable 
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impression  possible,  on  his  cousin,  at  their  first  interview, 
and  he  deemed  that  it  would  hawe  been  an  insult  in  him, 
as  that  officer*6  represenutive,  to  neglect  any  point  which 
he  would  have  prided  himself  upon.  As  it  was  Nick's 
first  admission  into  genteel  company,  he  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  what  manner  to  assume,  but,  finally,  all  was 
arranged,  and  he  descended  the  stairs  to  pass  the  Rubi- 


con. 


Sir  Richard  met  him  in  the  hall.  A  misgiving  blush 
almost  found  its  way  to  Nick's  cheek,  as  the  old  gentle- 
man squeezed  his  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  extended  to 
him  a  most  cordial  reception. 

**  My  dear  boy,  how  d'ye !  In  King  George's  name, 
why  didn't  you  let  me  know  of  your  arrival  the  instant  it 
took  placet  I'd  have  raised  the  house  to  give  you  a 
welcome.  But  come  in— come  in !  Lady  Gordon,  our 
long-expected,  and  veiy  dear  nephew.  Nephew,  Lady 
Gordon." 

Lady  Gordon  was  a  self-complacent,  vain  old  lady,  of 
a  dark  complexion.  She  rose  when  Nick  approached 
her,  and  he,  fearful  of  doing  too  little,  came  very  near 
executing  too  much ;  for  he  thrust  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  and  proceeded  to  tender  a  kiss  upon  her  venerable 
lips.  She  turned  her  cheek,  and  received  it  there; 
smiling  graciously.  So  far,  so  good ;  Nick's  ardor  grati- 
fied the  dame,  and  a  staunch  friend  was  summarily  won. 

Nick  wan  soon  partially  at  his  ease.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  deliver  to  Sir  Richard  the  letters  with 
which  the  Lieutenant  bad  very  unintentionally  accommo- 
dated him,  and  thus  obtained  a  few  moments  grace,  and 
opportunity  to  take  an  observation  of  his  latitude  and 
longitude,  while  the  Baronet  was  perusing,  with  specta- 
cles on  nose,  those  to  his  own  address.  His  worst 
apprehension  was,  that  his  friends,  at  the  inn,  might  be 
ao  impolite  as  to  call  upon  him  at  the  hall,  before  he  had 
ao  fully  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  ruling 
powers,  as  to  render  an  eneleUreiBtement  difficult,  until 
his  ends  had  been  consummated ;  and  for  this  reason, 
every  opening  of  the  doors  caused  an  involuntary  twist  of 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

"  You  left  Calcutta,  Charles,  as  we  learned  by  your 
last  letter  you  were  to  do,  on  the — the — " 

''Oh,  yes,  yes,  I — ^I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  there 
expressed,  and  sailed  precisely  at  that  time.  I  was  too 
anxious  to  reach  England  in  season  for  the  great  event, 
to  delay.  Yes--^s — I  left  at  that  time  precisely,  my 
lady— a— my  dear  aunt." 

"  Yon  canae  in  the— am  I  growing  so  old  that  my 
memory  begins  to  fail  t— in  the— the — " 

"  Beautiful  ship !  Very  &st  sailer !  Obliging  Captain, 
and  very  diligent  crew.  Delightful  passage  in  every 
respect!" 

"  Where  were  you  last  stationed,  before  you  obtained 
your  furlough,  Charles  ?     We  never  heard." 

"  It's  very  strange— never  heard  ?  Didn't  you  receive, 
my  dear  aunt,  a  letter  I  addressed  to  you,  firom  that 
very  stadon?" 

**  Bless  you,  Charies,  did  you  write  to  me?  It  never 
reaebed  me !    What  a  pity !    What  a  loss !" 

Very  sad  thing.     I  was  very  particular  in  my  descrip- 
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tions  of  every  thing  curkius  and  beautiful,  because  I  knew 
you  possessed  a  remarkable  taste." 

"  Thank  you,  Charles.  I  believe  I  do  possess  some 
discrimination.  But  what  station  was  itf  I  will  get 
that  letter  if  I  can,  and  by  knowing  where  it  was  sent 
from,  it  will  assist  in  the  inquiries  I  will  have  your  uncle 
make." 

Thus  propounding  her  question  the  second  time.  Lady 
Gordon  looked  Nick  directly  in  .the  face,  and  awaited  his 
reply.  Nick  knew  far  lees  of  the  British  Indies  than  of 
Botany  Bay,  although  the  latter  is  farthest  from  England, 
for  he  had  particular  friends  residing  there,  and,  for  some 
time,  had  not  been  settled  in  his  mind,  whether  he  should 
not  visit  that  far^iff  region  himself,  at  the  expense  of 
government ;  which  had  led  him  to  institute  scmie  few 
inquiries  about  it.  He  knew  no  more  of  naval  stations, 
than  that  certain  old  hulks  in  certain  ports,  were  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  such  guests  of  the  government  as  were 
to  be  indulged  with  an  early  excursion  to  the  Botany 
Bay  before  mentioned.  On  a  sudden  his  features  became 
convulsed — Lady  Gordon  looking  at  him  all  the  while- 
big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  tremulous 
motion,  he  drew  one  of  the  Lieutenant's  handkerchiefs 
from  the  Lieutenant's  coat,  and  commenced  applying  it 
with  hasty  jerks,  to  his  oi^ns  of  vision,  just  as  he  had 
seen  the  tragedy  heroes  do,  many  a  time,  in  his  favorite 
theatre,  the  Surrey.  At  length  he  ejaculated  in  a 
broken  voice— 

"  Excuse — dear  aunt — sensibility— on  that  very  sta- 
tion—dear friend— lost  for  ever— dreadful  suddenness— 
can't  bear  to  have  it  called  to  mind— if  please,  change 
subject— dear  aunt — foolish  fellow — betray  sudden  emo- 
tion!" Thereupon  he  started  up  and  walked  to  the 
window,  by  which  he  served  two  purposes;  he  could 
see  down  the  avenue,  whether  either  of  the  individuals 
he  feared  was  approaching,  and  he  squinted  between  his 
fingers,  as  he  held  the  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  to  note 
what  effect  his  point  had  produced  on  Lady  Gordon. 
In  stage  parlance,  it  took  well.  That  prim  personage 
slowly  wiped  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  and  said  no  more 
in  an  audible  voice.  She  muttered  to  herself,  however, 
"  What  delicate  sensibility !     Amiable  young  man  !" 

Just  then  the  Baronet,  having  finished  his  letters, 
re-folded  them,  observing  with  a  satisfied  smile,  as  he 
took  off  his  spectacles,  and  put  them  in  their  case— 

"Well,  your  father  dates  from  Singapore,  in  very 
excellent  spirits.  The  dog!  he  seems  to  love  me  as 
heartily  as  ever." 

"  Love  you,  uncle !"  exclaimed  Nick,  crossing  to  Sir 
Richard,  **  when  I  was  bidding  him  farewell  at  that  very 
Singapore,  almost  the  last  words  he  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  were,  '  Charles,  say  to  your  uncle,  that  although 
the  sea  rolls  between  us,  I  shall  never  forget  him.  Dis- 
tance only  makes  him  more  dear,  and  not  a  day  passes 
but  I  recall  to  memory,  the  pleasant  hours  I  have  had 
with  him.  TeU  him  I  pray  God  to  bless  him,  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  see  him  again !' " 

"  Did  he  say  all  that?  Zounds !  he  must  have  been 
drunk !  He  never  would  have  branched  off  so,  wljen  he 
was  sober.  No,  fact !  Ha !  ha !  he'd  'ave  said,  *  Charles, 
tell  old  Dick,  your  uncle,  that  I'm  the  same  old  sixpence. 
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taking  it  nmgh  and  tamblei  ftnd  hope  he's  at  wide  awake 
at  ever!'  He  was  oeitainlj  drunk !  Does  he  often  get 
so,  Charles  T** 

Nick  had  hoped  to  make  a  second  good  point  here, 
but  had  fuled ;  however,  the  Baronet's  question  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  recover  himself.  He  planted  his 
foot  firmly,  thrust  one  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  flourishing  his  handkerchief  in  the  other,  looked  at 
the  Baronet  with  a  deep,  tragedy  expression,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"He  is  my  father,  sir!" 

**  Well,  well,  forgive  me.  I'd  no  idea  of  hurting  your 
feelings.  Ah,  here  is  Caroline.  My  dear,  let  me  present 
you  to  your  Cousin  Charles ;  soon  to  be  very  near  to  us 
all." 

It  was  an  awful  moment  to  the  tender,  modest  girl^ 
this  presentation  to  one,  heretofore  an  utter  stranger,  yet, 
within  three  days,  to  be  her  wedded  husband.  She  did  not 
lift  her  mild,  blue  eyes  from  the  floor,  until  her  father, 
taking  her  hand,  and  gently  leading  her  forward,  had 
placed  it  in  that  of  Nick ;  then,  lifting  her  glance  to  his 
face  for  an  instant  only— for  that  instant  was  sufficient  to 
peal  the  knell  of  hope  to  her  gentle  and  anxious  heart, 
the  transparent  pearl  of  her  face  and  neck  became 
suddenly  suffused  with  tell-tale  crimson,  and  the  greet- 
ing she  whispered  with  trembling  lip,  was  wholly  inaudi- 
ble. The  Baronet  beckoned  to  Nick  to  conduct  her  to  a 
seat  at  the  breakfiast-table,  which  be  did  with  an  over' 
acted  and  roughshod  gallantry,  which  would  have  elicited 
mirth  from  the  beholders,  had  their  eyes  been  open  to 
his  fiilse  pretensions.  As  it  was,  those  of  the  Baronet 
and  my  lady  were  blinded  by  prepossession,  and  Caro- 
line's, by  despair. 

Breakfast  over,  which  period  arrived  without  Nick's 
having  very  seriously  committed  himself,  he  begged  per- 
mission to  retire,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  his  chamber, 
before  meeting  the  Baronet  in  his  study  for  particular 
business,  which  the  latter  had  requested  him  to  do.  So 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  Caroline  rose,  and  would 
have  spoken ;  but  her  misery  betrayed  itself  in  choking 
gasps,  and  rushing  forward,  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees 
before  her  mother,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  lap,  sobbed 
violently.  The  Baronet,  who  had  been  pacing  the  roonii 
wrapped  in  his  thoughts,  turned  at  the  sound,  and  gasing 
on  his  kneeling  and  weeping  child,  exckumed,  while  tears 
came  into  his  own  eyes— 

**  How's  this-^how's  this,  Caroline  7  Is  he  hateful  to 
you,  my  daughter?  Ob,  my  (Sod,  I  never  thought  of 
this!" 

*•  No,  no,  dear—dear  father.  It's  only  agitation- 
nothing  more,"  cried  Caroline,  rising,  and  turning  to  him, 
putting  her  arm  afiectionately  on  his  shoulder,  and  trying 
to  smile,  "  don't  he  troubled  about  me.  It  will  all  be 
well!" 

"  It's  not  well-— it  can't  be  well,  if  yon  cannot  love 
him!  To  save  us  from  beggaiy,  must  I  sacrifice  my 
cHld  t" 

"Nay,  dear  father,  I'm  sure  he's  good-looking,  and  I 
shall  love  him  vastly,  I  know.  Don't  think  so  much  of  a 
girlish  outburst.     There,  there !" 

She  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  smiled ;  and  he,  Kttle 


skilled  in  the  woriringa  of  wonaan's  heart,  believed  her, 
and  smiled  upon  her  in  return,  as  he  kissed  her  forehead. 
Then  the  filial,  selMevoted  giri,  hurried  from  the  apar^ 
ment,  to  prevent  him  from  witnessing  a  second  flow  of 
tell-tale  tears,  that  would  not  be  controlled. 

While  these  things  had  been  going  on  in  the  parlor, 
Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell  had  been  playing  Hon  at  breakfast, 
in  the  kitchen.  The  natural  inquiries  of  the  servants, 
were  of  the  curiosities  of  India,  whence  he  was  supposed 
to  have  recently  accompanied  his  master. 

**  What  sort  o'  crathers  and  bastes  is  in  that  place, 
Misther  Mitchell?"  asked  Teddy,  the  Irish  hostler. 

"  Wery  hodd — wery  hodd  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Mit- 
chell.    *'  The  most  on  'em  'asn't  no  legs^" 

"  No  legs  ?"  cried  Betty,  the  cook,  "  how  do  they  go» 
then?" 

"  They  go  by  a  sort  o'  patent  rewolvin',  hintemal  hin- 
gine,  wot  rolls  'em  over  an'  over." 

**  Well,  what  else  ?"  asked  Susan,  Lady  Gordon's  own 
maid. 

"  There's  vun  'orrid  hanimal  as  is  big  as  an  'ouse." 

"Oh,  dear!  Lud  a  mussy!"  exclaimed  the  women, 
lifting  up  their  knives  and  forks. 

"  True  as  preachin',"  continued  Mr.  Mitchell.  "  His 
mouth  is  as  vide  as  the  park  gate,  an'  he  svallers  down 
twenty-five  natyves  at  heveiy  meal.  But  they  kills  *em 
sometimes." 

"  How  ?  how  7"  asked  the  whole  table. 

"  They  sleeps  wery  sound,  on*y  vonce  a  year ;  an'  the 
people  vatches  'em,  an'  ven  they  catches  *em  in  that  'ere 
partickler  state,  they  drills  'oIm  in  their  backs,  'cause 
their  flesh  is  wery  'aid,  loads  'em  with  gunpowder,  an' 
blows  'em  op." 

"Oh,  dear,  what  a  dreadful  place!"  "How  could 
you  suy  there?"  "  Mercy  on  us !"  exclaimed  one  and 
another.  When  the  excitement,  attendant  on  the  re* 
markable  news,  had  somewhat  subsided,  Betty,  who  was 
rather  in  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  maidenhood, 
simpered,  "Are  the  ladies  handsome  there,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell?" 

"Wery;  but  they  'asn't  no  old  maids  there.  Single 
vimin  never  gits  beyond  thirty." 

"  Bless  us !"  said  Betty,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Vot  I  says,  Mrs.  Betty.  No  hold  maids  gits  hover 
thirty." 

"  Molly,  the  housemaid,  who  was  hienptUBeif  as  is  said 
of  fashionable  gonebys,  and  took  as  keen  an  interest,  as 
did  Mrs.  Betty,  in  this  part  of  the  conversation,  asked, 
"  Why,  what  is  done  with  'em  7" 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  drawing  his  knife  veiy 
expressively  across  his  throat,  "  they  kills  'em  ofi*,  'cause 
they  ar'n't  o*  no  furder  use." 

Mrs.  Betty  and  Molly,  fiiirly  shrieked. 

"  Vorse  than  that,  Mrs.  Betty,  they  heaU  'em  I" 

"  Eat  'em !     How,  how  do  they  eat  'em  ?" 

"Done  into  soup,  b'iled  consider'ble.  They  dosn't 
care  to  roast  'em,  'cause  they'd  be  so  wery  tough." 

CHAPTEB  XT. 

The  potion  which  Nick  had  administered  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, effected  its  purpose  well,  and  he  slept  late  into  the 
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morniiig.  Tidworth  was  stirring  betimas,  not  only  to 
superintend  the  arrangeoients  for  braakfiut,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Richard's  orders,  of  the  morning  before,  to 
commence  preparations  for  an  extensive  feast  and  carou- 
sal, to  be  given  to  the  peasantry  on  the  estate  and  the 
villagers,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  marriage  day.  It  crossed 
even  his  unromantic  mind,  as  he  stumped  about,  that  it 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  young 
and  ardent  officer,  under  such  circumstances  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  placed  in,  that  eagerness  should  overcome 
the  influence  of  fatigue  in  his  frame,  and  arouse  him 
from  slumber  with  the  early  dawn,  rather  than  that  he 
should  sleep  composedly  to  so  late  an  hour;  but  as  the 
young  man  had  given  no  orders  to  be  called,  Tid  worth 
wisely  concluded  that  the  hour  of  his  rising  was  none  of 
his  business.  Nick,  being  of  inferior  consequence, 
scarcely  engrossed  a  thought. 

At  length  the  Lieutenant  woke ;  and  sprung  instantly 
from  his  bed.  Remembrance  of  the  contiguity  he  was 
in  to  his  cousin,  so  soon  to  be  his  wife,  filled  him  with 
eager  anxiety,  and  resolving  to  array  himself  with  scru- 
pulous care,  he  looked  about  for  his  trunk,  in  which  were 
his  reserved  niceties  of  apparel.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
be  seen.  Although  sure  that  Peter  had  brought  it  up 
the  night  previous,  directly  before  him,  he  summoned 
that  worthy,  and  holding  the  door  slightly  ajar,  as  vaen 
are  wont  to  do,  in  such  a  situation,  when  giving  orders 
to  servants,  he  desired  a  search  for  the  missing  article. 
Peter  hastened  down  stairs,  and  announced  the  matter  to 
Tidworth ;  whereupon  parlor,  entries,  taproom,  all  were 
scrutinized. 

"  What  can  have  got  it?  Peter,  go  up  to  the  other 
gentleman's  room,  and  ask  if  it  wasn't  taken  in  there  by 
mistake." 

Peter  knocked  at  the  door,  which  Nick  had  left  partly 
open,  through  fear  of  disturbing  the  house,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  unceremonious  exit,  loud  enough  to  rouse  the 
dead,  and  called  out — 

"Sir]     Sir!" 

He  received  no  reply,  whereupon  he  thumped  and 
called  again — and  then,  afler  a  while,  again,  and  all  being 
silent,  still,  on  the  inside,  he  ventured  to  insert  a  longitu- 
dinal half  of  his  visage,  to  make  a  survey.  Tbe  testimony 
of  one  eye  was,  that  the  room  hod  no  occupant,  and  that 
the  bed  had  been  undisturbed ;  whereupon  he  took  the 
evidence  of  the  other  organ  of  vision,  by  thrusting  his 
whole  head  into  the  room,  and  it  confirmed  the  report  of 
the  first.  Beating  a  retreat  under  these  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, he  hurried  down  to  his  master. 

"  WeU,  Peter,  did  he  say  it  was  there  ?"  asked  Tid- 
worth. 

"  There's  ne'er  a  body  in  the  room,"  answered  Peter, 
"  and  ne'er  a  one  has  been  in  the  bed  the  night  long,  for 
certain !" 

"What  the  devU!"  exclaimed  the  landlord.  His 
emotion,  at  the  news,  exerted  so  powerful  an  rfiect 
upon  him,  that  he  actually  ascended  the  stairs,  which 
creaked  and  bended  beneath  his  weight,  and  puffing  with 
the  unusual  exertion,  flung  open  Nick's  door.  The 
Lieutenant,  apprised  that  all  was  not  right,  was  com- 
pelled to  await  the  result,  in  no  very  complacent  humor, 


for  he  had  foundi  by  this  time,  that  clothes,  as  well  as 
trunk,  were  gone.  True  enought  the  bed  was  only  so 
much  rumpled  as  was  occasioned  by  Jemmy  Mitchell's 
use  of  a  portion  of  it  for  a  seat ;  and  though  Nick's  gar- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  coat,  were  lying  across 
a  chair,  and  his  trunk  stood  on  the  floor,  that  gentleman, 
himself,  had  vanished.  Peter  was  despatched  to  Mr. 
Jemmy  Mitchell's  room,  to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  dis- 
covered of  him,  and  reported,  on  his  return,  that  the 
room  was  empty,  and  nothing  had  been  disturbed  there. 

"Thieves,  by  St.  Peter!"  cried  Tidworth.  "Was 
there  much  in  the  trunk,  Lieutenant?"  he  asked,  firom 
the  entry. 

"  Three  ten  pound  notes,  and  clothes— nothing  else  of 
value.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  rascals  have  carried 
off  what  clothes  I  had  on  yesterday,  except  the  coat. 
What  in  Neptune's  name  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  remain 
here  all  day !" 

"You'll  'ave  to  put  on  what  the  rascal  has  left," 
answered  Tidworth,  motioning  Peter  to  bring  out  Nick's 
deserted  apparel.  They  were  handed  in  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who,  since  there  was  no  other  resource,  adopted 
the  landlord's  suggestion,  and  Tidworth  proceeded  to 
descend  the  stairs,  by  a  very  slow  process,  swearing  at 
the  difficult,  and  vowing  that  never  was  heard  the  like  of 
this  rascal  i^  before,  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  Lieutenant  soon  joined  him  below,  having  become 
excited,  by  reflection,  into  a  great  rage,  and  protesting 
that  he  would  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  the 
moment  he  had  swallowed  his  breakfast.  But  Tidworth 
persuaded  him  that  the  preferable  course  would  be  to 
visit  the  hall,  and  Sir  Richard,  who  was  a  magistrate, 
would  immediately  despatch  the  proper  officers  after 
them.  So,  when  the  crevings  of  appetite  had  been 
allayed  by  the  substantial  fieue  set  before  him,  the  Lieu- 
tenant took  bis  seat  beside  his  host,  in  the  low,  one-horse 
chaise,  which  had  been  constructed  to  subserve  Tidworth's 
peculiar  convenience,  and  was  driven  towards  the  hall. 

CHAPTER  y. 

No  sooner  had  Nick  joined  Sir  Richard  in  his  study, 
than  business  was  commenced  upon.  The  will  was  pro- 
duced, and  inspected  by  the  qutui  Lieutenant,  and  he 
found,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  landlord's  report  had 
not  extended  the  truth ;  it  being  one  o(  the  express  com- 
mands of  this  singular  testament,  that  ten  thousand 
pounds  should  be  paid  to  his  nephew,  by  Sir  Richard, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  taken 
place. 

"  It's  all  ready  for  you,"  said  Sir  Ricbaid.  "  No  defi- 
ciency nor  error,  on  my  part,  shall  infringe,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  will.  Parkhurst, 
to  be  the  heir,  provided  I  am  at  fault  in  any  respect,  is  a 
keen^yed  fellow,  ready  to  pounce  should  he  have  the 
slightest  excuse.  But,  rest  assured,  it  shall  not  be 
afibrded.  And,  now,  my  dear  boy,  I'U  excuse  you.  Go 
to  the  girl.  You  are  dying  to  be  with  her,  no  doubt,  and 
she  feels  some  anxiety  to  increase  her  acquaintance  with 
you.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  find  each  other 
out,  a  little,  before  marriage.  It's  usual,  at  ail  events, 
so  away  with  you !    Ah,  there's  Tidwoith'a  chaise,  com- 
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ing"  oowtimied  the  Boionet,  looking  fron  the  window. 
'*  Who  can  he  be  driving  here  V* 

**  ndworth,  Tidworth,"  said  Nick.  "  If  I  remember 
right,  that*t  the  name  of  the  host  at  the  inn,  3ronder." 

"Tea,*'  rapfied  Sir  Ricfaaid  *«aiid  a  fine,  iat  did 
Mow  he  is,  too.  I  love  to  talk  with  him  over  a  bottle ; 
he  haa  troe  humor  in  Imn." 

"  Is  it  to  t"  said  Niok,  feigning  surprise  in  his  tone. 
'*!  must  oonieas  I  was  not  pleased  widi  his  cooduct 
daring  the  time  I  remained  at  the  inn.  He  tpeated  me 
very  coldly^^vmy — more  particularly  aAer  I  announced 
my  connexion  with  you — was  siqgularly  mysterious,  too, 
with  rather  a  d'****'"g  young  fellow  with  him—might 
have  remained  over  night  at  the  inn,  had  I  not  been 
finaUy  provoked  and  disgusted.'* 

"  By  St.  George,  I'm  surprised  at  that !  Treat  you 
with  incivility  after  he  knew  yon  were  the  Lieutenant? 
2^und«— rU  have  an  explanation !  I  can  scarce  believe 
it  of  Tidworth.     It's  very  singular !" 

"  I  wouldn't  say  any  thing,  for  the  world,  my  dear 
uncle,  uiv>ustly,  to  lessen  him  in  your  esteem;  but  the 
coldness — I  may  say,  disrespect — indeed,  I  may  say, 
insult,  with  which  I  was  treated,  at  tl|e  inn,  by  this 
Tidworth,  merits  examination." 

"S'blood!  I'll  pounee  right  upon  him  the  moment 
he  enters]  I'll— stay  here,  Charles,  and  let  me  con- 
front yon  with  him.  See  how  I'll  serve  him  for  it!  If 
he  can't  explain  himself,  I'U-^hat,  okl  fi&t  Tidworth 
act  thus f  Incredible!  He  must  be  mad!  Ah,  there, 
he  rings!  Show  them  in  here,  John !  I'll  see  what  the 
matter  is»  directly." 

Nick  almost  chuckled  audibly  as  he  seated  himself 
at  a  distance  from  the  door,  at  his  successful  general- 
ship. Tidworth,  followed  by  the  Lieutenant,  waddled 
in,  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  choleric  Sir  Richard,  whose 
blood  was  up,  received  him  with  unusual  hauteur,  which, 
in  his  eagerness  to  introduce  the  Lieutenant,  he  did  not 
observe. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Richard,  good  morning !  Here's  the  boy 
with  me !  Here's  the  nephew  that  is,  the  son-in-law  to 
he!  £mbrace  the  Lieutenant,  Sir  Richard!"  be  cried, 
Tubbiiig  his  bands  in  glee. 

The  Lieutenant  in  the  ardor  of  bis  feelings,  exclaimed, 
with  affectionate  earnestness,  "  My  dear  uncle !"  and 
fpmng  forward  with  ouutretched  bands,  to  meet  his 
welcome ;  but  Sir  Richard  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
threw  up  his  head,  placed  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
regarded,  with  no  very  enticing  an  expression,  the  asto- 
nished young  man,  who  stood,  £br  a  moment,  in  amaze- 
meaty  in  the  very  position  he  had  assumed ;  "  cutting  a 
figure,"  which,  to  a  disinterested  by-stander,  would  buve 
amacked  largely  of  the  ridiculous. 

Neither  of  the  group  spoke,  the  Lieutenant's  gaze 
being  fixed  on  his  uncle,  his  uncle's,  in  return,  on  him, 
and  Tidworth's  on  each,  alternately,  uatil»  somewhat 
recovering  his  self-possession,  the  Lieutenant  let  fall  his 
arms,  and  drew  bock  his  extended  foot.  Then  the 
alraott  petrified  Tidworth  exclaimed— 

"  Sir  Richard,  what  in  Heaven's  name  does  this  mean  T" 

"  Mean !"  repliad  the  Bafonet,  "  it  meansy  coupled 

with  some  previous  conduct  of  yours,  which  has  come  to 
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my  ears,  that  you  are  either  an  egregious  dupe  yourself, 
or  are  attemptii^  to  make  one  of  me.  The  latter  possi- 
bility is  foftunately  prevented*" 

Sir  Richard  here  beckoned  to  Nick,  who  had  beeui 
hitherto,  unseen  by  the  landlord  and  the  Lieutenant,  to 
come  forward ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  continued, 

"  Allow  vie  to  introduce  to  yo«.  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
who  arrived  Ifst  night." 

"  Forgive  your  old  friend,  my  dear  uncle,"  cried  Nick, 
patting  Tidworth  on  the  shoulder,  "  I'm  convinced  that 
he  wo^ld  not,  knowingly,  aid  this  most  flagrant  scheme. 
He  has  been  imposed  upon,  I'm  sure.  As  for  this  young 
man,  who  has  bad  the  audacity  to  assume  my  nune,  my 
Indignation  will  certainly  induce  me  to  inflict  summary 
punishment  upon  him!" 

It  was  not  because  the  Lieutenant  lacked  courage, 
that  Nick  was  permitted  to  finish  this  sentence,  but  the 
diversion  of  his  excited  feelings  into  so  unexpected  a 
channel,  destroyed,  for  a  time,  his  power  of  speech  or 
action.  When,  however,  brought  fully  to  himself  by 
Nick's  address,  he  beheld  before  him,  his  acquaintance 
of  the  inn,  not  only  attired  from  head  to  foot  in  his  stolen 
clothes,  but  supplying  his  lawful  place,  and,  moreover, 
addressing  him  in  contemptuous  terms,  his  rage  became 
so  immeasurable,  that  he  sprung  forward  and  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  exchuraing— 

**  Rascal !  Thief!  I'll  flay  the  impostor's  skin  from 
your  back !     I'll  break  eveiy  bone  in  your  body !" 

He  accompanied  his  words  by  a  jerk,  which  brought 
the  unsuspecting  Nick  upon  his  back  oq  the  carpet.  At 
this  crisis,  both  Sir  Richard  and  Tidworth  interfered ; 
the  former  in  »  very  tremble  of  passion. 

**  Fire  and  Any  I  You  had  better  assault  me,  next, 
young  bloodhound,  and  muider  me  under  my  own  roof! 
Here,  John !  Simon !  Solomon !  1*11  have  you  tied  neck 
and  heels,  and  soused  in  the  horse-pond,  you  tempestuous 
young  wretch!  What  is  to  happen  next  7  A  pretty  pass 
things  have  come  to  I  This,  in  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate !  You'll  sleep  in  a  jail,  to-night,  my  brave  spark, 
and  your  Uood  will  have  time  to  cool  there !  I'll  fix 
you!" 

"Do  you  seriously  encourage  this  impostor  in  hii| 
assumption  of  my  name  and  station?"  asked  the  Lieu- 
tenant, as  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room. 

**  Seixe  that  fellow,"  cried  the  Baronet, ''  seize  him,  in 
the  King's  name !" 

"  No,  no !  I'll  answer  for  his  further  good  order," 
exclaimed  Tidworth,  to  the  foaming  Baronet:  "  Lot  us 
be  calm,  and  talk  it  over." 

**  Be  calm,  ha,  ha!  be  calm !  Talk  what  over  T  Ifin't 
here  a  case  of  attempt  at  swindling,  first,  and  aggrava- 
ted assault  and  battery,  afterwards  f     Talk  what,  over  ?" 

'*  The  pretensions  of  these  two  young  men.  I  knoWf 
Sir  Richard  you  are  the  one  who  is  imposed  upon,  and 
there  is  not  a  greater  rascal  than  the  fisllow  at  your 
elbow,  in  the  whole  kingdom !  He  came  to  the  inn  last 
night—" 

''Yes,"  interrupted  Sir  Richard,  "and  yon,  prepos- 
sessed in  favor  of  an  impudent  pretender,  who  had  some- 
where heard  how  matten  stood,  and  thought  to  bamboo- 
zle me,  treated  him  vrith  incivility.    I  gave  you  credi^ 
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for  more  circumt pection  and  penetration ;  but  an  I  think 
you  are  honest  in  this  matter,  I  will  excute  the  past,  pro- 
Tided  you  listen  to  reason  now.  I  say  tktM  is  my  nephew ! 
Win  you  believe  me  f " 

"  No,  Sir  Richard,  I  lore  you  too  well  to  help  you  in 
cheating  yourself.     Just  hear  my  story,  and — " 

"  Help  me  in  cheating  myself!  Andrew  Tidworth,  do 
yon  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to  T  It  is  me — ^me, 
sir— Sir  Richard  Gordon  f  Are  you  blind  as  well  as 
demented,  you  old  fool !     Story-— 1*11  hear  no  stories  !*' 

"Old  fool,  Sir  Richard,"  cried  Tidworth,  in  a  loud 
tone,  for  he  was  as  independent  as  he  was  fat,  and  cared 
for  no  man :  "  By  St.  Peter,  the  boot's  on  the  wrong 
leg !  Look  out  for  yourself.  Sir  Richard,  or  there'll  be 
more  than  one  to  laugh  at  you  for  an  old  fool,  if  you  are 
a  Baronet !" 

**  Well,  well,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  in  smothered  rage, 
*'but  I'll  stifle'  my  passion.  I'll  be  calm,  as  you 
recommend.  Let's  see !  Let's  see !  What  sort  of  a 
story  can  you  tell,  young  man.  Come,  what  are  your 
pretensions  V* 

"  1  have  to  say,"  answered  the  Lieutenant,  "  that  I 
left  Calcutta  in  February  of  last  year,  arrived  at  the  inn, 
below,  yesterday,  and  expected  to  be  received  by  my 
uncle,  in  a  far  different  manner  from  this." 

"All  very  well — all  very  well.  Any  knave  could  say 
thus  much,"  sarcastically  replied  the  Baronet.  "But 
have  you  no  documents  to  support  your  words  7" 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  with  exultant 
energy,  drawing  the  package  from  his  pocket,  of  which 
Nick  had  metamorphosed  the  contents:  "  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  putting  me  in  mind  how  to  strip  the  mask  from 
that  villain,  and  convince  you  that  I  am  worthy.  Here, 
Sir  Richard,  the  contents  of  that  package  will  do  me 
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justice. 

The  Lieutenant  regarded  Nick,  while  Sir  Richard  was 
breaking  the  seals  of  the  package,  with  indignant  and 
triumptunt  scorn,  and  Tidworth,  who  began  to  enjoy,  in 
anticipation,  the  Baronet's  confusion,  when  the  tables 
should  be  turned,  shook  his  finger  at  Nick,  who  stood  in 
very  calm  gravity,  not  seemingly  much  agitated  by  appre- 
hension. 

**  What  have  we  here  T"  cried  the  Baronet,  taking  out 

the  letters,  and  reading  aloud  the  superscription  of  the 

first—"  •  To  Mister  Nick  Burkit.' "    Opening  it,  he  made 

out,  with  difficulty,  the  following  epistle : — 

**  lunnuD  milfurd  Streat,  Seat  Giles, 
deer  Honny  niCk  ^— Wot  hm  beCum  oo  yer  dear,  NiCk  is  yer 
effendid  Bcoz  torn  SalTer  cum  home  With  me  van  nite  Last 
veeko  an  as  yer  Desertidd  pooR  Sally  1  Hate  torn  Salter  so 
Cum  baCk  to  yer  fathful  and  ti  u  love  Sall  burCharo." 

"  Upon  my  woitl,"  cried  the  Baronet,  "  this  farce  is 

growing  so  exceedingly   amusing,   that  we   will  have 

another  scene,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  thing.     So, 

bo  for  number  two !     What's  this*  I  wonder !" 

**  MisHTBR  BuaaiTT  >— It  isb  ver  hiu-d  for  sheat  de  poor  Jew 
of  bis  moniiih.  You  vaa  promiah  on  de  honor  of  shentleman'a 
dat  d«  moaish  ahottld  be  paid  dree  veeke  ago.  De  ting ■  dat 
vash  left  In  ple^e,  by  you,  isb  not  rorth  de  half  of  de  mooifrh  vat 
you  was  have.  If  dey  isb  not  paid  dish  veek,  I  shall  be  force 
Ibr  pat  yea  in  skaal,  for  1  cannot  loae  de  moaish.  Wish  mosh 
respects, 

DaMIKL  MKTHVSCLAn.** 

•*  Ha !  ha !  This  will  calm  me,  indeed!  This  is  irre- 
lUtible!    Now  for  BOMM  the  third:'*— 


**SuB  ^»i  as  vashed  an'  hioned  for  you,  1  pare  breeches,  1  pare 
stockins,  2  shurts  an*  a  pocket  'aukurchef.  You  'as  ^ammuned 
me  so  offon,  that  they  wont  be  gin  up  till  I  'as  the  blunt 

Sally  Soapsuim.'* 


"  Richer  and  richer !  Well,  young  man,  I  svppoao 
yon  consider  your  case  triumphantly  made  out,  ehf" 

The  Lieutenant,  as  Sir  Richard  had  progressed,  had 
made  sundry  pugilistic  demonstrations  against  the  tmpor- 
turhable  Nick,  which  Tidworth  had  restrained.  He 
saw,  however,  that  he  was  outwitted,  for  the  present,  and 
was  about  to  express  his  opinion  to  that  effect,  but  was 
anticipated  by  the  Baronet's  eaclaimittg— 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  yon  hav«  sufficiently  amused 
yourselves,  it  may  suit  your  convenience  to  retire ;  which 
would  particularly  gratify  me,  and  relieve  me  from  the 
imperious  necessity  of  putting  you  out  of  doors,  should 
you  think  proper  to  delay  longer." 

"  When  I  consider  the  opinion  you  entertain  of  me, 
and  my  relationship  to  you,"  replied  the  Lieutenant, 
"  my  feelings,  toward  you,  are  more  akin  to  pity  than 
anger;  but  the  time  wiU  come  when  you  will  solicit 
pardon  of  me,  and  join  me  in  infficting  retribution  on 
that  brazen-faced  scoundrel !  Heaven  grant  that  it  be 
not  too  late !     Good  morning,  sir !" 

So  saying,  the  Lieutenant  departed,  followed  by 
Tidworth,  to  whom  the  Baronet  scarcely  vouchsafed  a 
cold  inclination  of  the  head.  As  the  chaise  that  contain- 
ed them  drove  oflT,  Sir  Richard  waved  the  gaping  servants 
from  the  room,  and  mrning  to  Nick,  said-» 

"  By  St.  George,  I'm  confounded !  Tidworth,  I  know, 
is  deceived— but  that  young  fellow  must  be  insane,  and 
really  imagines  himself  what  he  pretends  to  be;  for  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  impudence  to  cany  it  through 
so  boldly." 

Nick  could  very  justly  interpret  this  into  a  compli- 
ment to  himself,  but  being  desirous  to  secure  the  Lien- 
tenant  from  an  opportunity  to  reveal  him,  he  did  noc 
pause  to  thank  the  Baronet,  but  replied— 

"  Is  it  well,  whatever  may  be  his  condition,  to  permit 
him  to  be  at  large  7  I  can  scarcely  think  the  fellow 
out  of  his  wits.  It's,  no  doubt,  a  concerted  plan,  uncle; 
the  treatment  I  received  at  the  inn— the  threau  against 
me — ^it's  manifest  to  my  mind.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
me  he  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  you  being  a  magis- 
trate, might  easily  issue  a  warrant,  and  detain  him  until 
after  the  marriage,  when  his  state  might  be  determined 
by  an  examination." 

"  No,  I  believe  I'll  let  him  go.  He  has  received  a 
lesson  that  I'm  not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  if  it  is  a 
scheme  to  swindle  us  all,  there's  something  so  remarka- 
ble in  the  audacity  of  the  thing,  that  I've  a  sort  of  admi- 
ration of  the  rascal,  now  that  I  calmly  reflect  upon  it. 
Zounds !  only  think  of  it !  to  attempt  to  pass  himself  off 
for  you,  intending  doubtless,  to  pocket  the  ten  thousand, 
and  be  off!  Gloriously  cool,  isn't  it?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!     It  is,  indeed !"  replied  Nick. 

"  It's  altogether  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  conjectured 
of  man's  audacity.  That  fellow,  if  he  is  in  hu  senses, 
would  be  worth  caging,  and  carrying  over  the  country,  to 
exhibit,  at  a  shilHng  a  head ;  wouldn't  he  f " 

<'  He  would,  indeed !"  answered  Nick,  imitating  the 
.Baronet  in  his  hearty  laugh ;  whereupon,  the  two  separa- 
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tod*-tlie  Baronet  to  attend  to  his  privaie  affairs,  and 
Niek  to  join  Caroline  in  the  parlor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


When  the  Lieutenant  reached  the  inn,  his  excitement 
and  mortification  expended  themselves  io  an  excess  of 
passion.    He  raved,  and  strided  from  one  side  of  the 
parlor  to  the  other,  throwing  his  arms  wildly  about, 
apparently  almost  out  of  his  senses.     This  extremity 
may  well  be  forgiven,  when  it  is  remembered  how  sudden 
and  unexpected  had  been  the  shock  of  such  a  reception — 
from  what  a  distance  he  had  come  to  fulfil  the  requi- 
sitions of  his  uncle's  will,  and  how  extreme  was  the 
danger,  that  all  mast  be  irretrievably  lost— a  fortune 
gone -^  his  cousin  betrayed  and  ruined  —  the  family 
plunged  in  misery  and  despair!     When,. at  times,  he 
calmed  himself  into  reflecdcm,  there  seemed  no  possi- 
bility of  averting  the  dreadful  consummation.     It  would 
he  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  his  luggage  from  Ports- 
mouth, before  three  days,  at  least,  had  elapsed — the 
swindling  impostor  had  possessed  himself  of  such  ere- 
dentials  as  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  there  were 
none  in  the  vicinity  to  whom  an  application  for  aid  would 
he  of  any  avail;  Use  he  had  no  more  evidence  to  convince 
others,  than  he  had  unavailingly  employed  to  disabuse 
the  Baronet.     This  conviction  would  again  excite  the 
fever  within  him,  and  arouse  him  to  yet  more  violent 
gesticulatioos.    Tid  worth,  at  first,  endeavored  to  plead 
with  him,  but  finally  left  him  to  himself,  until  passion 
should  be  exhausted  by  itt  own  excess.     When  this 
occurred,  and  the  tdeutenant,  with  aching  head  and 
throbbing  temples,  had  thrown  himself,  panting,  into  a 
chair,  after  a  paroxysm,  he  suggested  what  had  been  the 
result  of  his  own  less  excited  ruminations — ^that  they 
should  post,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Lord  Finnsbury, 
sm  intimate  friend  of  the  Baronet,  who  was  then  at  his 
seat,  three  miles  distant,  and  solicit  his  advice.     This 
appearing  most  feasible,  the  Lieutenant  acquiesced,  and 
the  chaise  being  put  again  in  requisition,  the  miserable 
young  man,  with  his  bulky  chaperon,  drove,  a  second 
time,  from  the  inn. 

I«ord  Finnsbury  was,  fortunately,  at  home ;  and  having 
often  visited  the  **  Arms  "  with  the  Baronet,  and  experi- 
enced Tidworth's  power  to  amuse  and  enliven  his  guesu, 
received  him  with  much  afiabili^,  and  listened  patiently 
to  his  tale.  This  was  all  that  was  necessaty  to  achieve 
the  object ;  for,  since  Tid  worth  was  to  be  supposed  per* 
fectly  disinterested,  his  relation  of  the  evenu  at  the  inn, 
•eemed  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth. 

"I  sincerely  commiserate  your  situation,  Lieutenant 

Grordoo,"  he  remarked,  when  the  landlord  had  conclu- 

• 

ded,  '*  and  in  so  for  as  my  endeavors  can  avail  to  assist 
you,  you  shall  receive  them.  But  when  is  the  day  for 
the  marriage  T  I  should  know,  though,  without  asking, 
since  I  am  to  be  a  guest.  Let  me  see — the  twenty-third 
—the  day  after  to-morrow !  Indeed !  so  soon !  It  is  a 
most  serious  matter.'  For  your  sake — for  my  dear 
Caroline's  sake— for  the  Baronet's  sake,  something  must 
be  done.  I  regret  that  I  am  engaged  this  afternoon,  but 
betimes  in  the  morning,  I  wiU  drive  down  to  the  *  Arms,' 
and  wa  will  viait  Sir  Ridurd.    i'e.-hiyt  my  iafliMiioe 


will  set  matters  right— if  not,  something  further  most  be 
devised.  The  marriage  must  be  prevented,  at  all  events !" 

Declining  an  invitation  to  remain  and  dine  with  his 
lordship,  the  Lieutenant,  seeing  a  ray  of  consolation  in 
his  lordship's  words,  was  conveyed  back  to  the  inn. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  at  the  hall,  withotit 
any  further  circumstance  requiring  particular  notice. 
I  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell  continued  to  amuse  the  servants 
by  his  eccentricities,  more  especially  of  appetite,  and 
Nick  remained,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  with 
Caroline.  He  saw,  however,  that  he  had  made  a  very 
unfavorable  impression  upon  her,  and  since  the  posses- 
sion of  ber  affections  or  even  esteem,  was  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference,  he  abstained  from  proffering  any  par- 
ticular attentions.  He  only  desired  to  lull  suspicion,  by 
supporting  appearances.  To  Caroline,  the  hours,  as 
they  passed,  were  those  of  agony.  Unwillingness  to 
inflict  pain  upon  her  father,  nuide  her  stifle  any  exhibi- 
tion of  her  anguish,  and  she  endured  the  tortures  of  a 
bursting  heart  in  a  silence  that  increased  her  pangs. 
Meantime  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  proceeded. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Lord  Finnsbury,  true 
to  his  appointment,  arrived  at  the  inn  in  his  carriage, 
taking  up  the  Lieutenant  with  him,  while  Tid  worth  drove 
himself  to  the  hall,  in  his  own  chaise.  The  Baronet 
received  his  friend  very  cordially,  but  did  not  exhibit 
any  very  especial  affability  towards  his  companion  and 
Tidworth,  permitting  them  to  enter  the  hall,  however, 
out  of  respect  to  their  escort,  which  he  would  not  othei^ 
wise  have  done.  As  he  had  no  difficulty  in  surmising  the 
object  of  his  lordship's  visit,  he  remained  silent,  afler 
the  passage  of  the  usual  compliments  on  the  meeting  of 
friends,  and  his  lordship  broke  the  ice,  by  observing,  that, 
as  his  friend  undoubtedly  supposed,  he  had  come  to  act  as 
mediator  between  him  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompa- 
nied him. 

**  It  is  not  a  case  that  admits  of  meditation,  Finnsbury," 
replied  Sir  Richard.  "The  proofo  of  my  nephew's 
i  identity,  and  of  this  young  man's  insane  or  criminal 
attempt  at  imposition,  are  so  clear,  that  all  imcertainy  is 
happily  obviated.  I  am  indignant  that  further  effort 
should  be  made  to  push  the  scheme,  and  shall  deem  it 
my  duty  to  have  these  two  men  arrested  and  committed, 
which  I  refrained  from  doing,  under  the  supposition  diaC 
when  it  was  found  that  my  eyes  were  so  wide  open,  it 
would  be  abandoned." 

"  But  I  understand  that  when  the  man  you  receive  as 
your  nephew,  arrived  at  the  *  Arms,'  he  knew  nothing 
of  you,  your  family  or  your  intentions,  the  first  knowledge 
being  communicated  by  our  old  friend,  Tidworth,  who 
certainly  wou}d  not  join  in  any  plan  to  impose,  so  seri- 
ously, on  his  best  patron  and  supporter." 

"I  give  Tidworth  credit  for  honest  intentions,  my 
lord.  I  am,  however,  exoeediagly  offended  that  he 
should  persevere  in  the  face  of  my  will  and  declarationt. 
I  declare  to  him,  now,  once  for  all,  and  finally,  that  he 
is  deceived,  and  as  he  values  my  further  countenance,  X 
warn  him  to  desist  in  his  efforts." 

*'I  can't  desist,"  answered   the  blunt  and 
Tidworth.    "  You  have  been  too  good  to  ne,  to  let 
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ihut  toy  eyes  to  the  honrid  ftte  yon  axe  bitngin^  on  yoat- 
self." 

"  Leave  my  hoase !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  startiTig 
up,  **  leave  my  hooMe,  and  never  enter  my  doors  again, 
as  I  shall  C^e  good  care  not  to  do,  nor  snflfer  my  friends 
to  do,  in  yoars.  Leave  my  hoote,  you  impertinent 
rascal!" 

At  this  moment,  Nick,  who  vras  too  fearful  of  delibe- 
rate conversations  upon  the  matter,  to  run  the  risk  of  one 
in  bis  absence,  entered  the  room.  The  Baronet  intro- 
duced him  to  Lord  Finnsbuiy,  as  his  nephew,  and  that 
nobleman,  although  his  convictions  were  against  him, 
bowed  politely ;  for  he  was  in  a  carious  dilemma.  Tid- 
worth,  however,  thoroughly  aroused,  exclaimed,  as  he 
rose  to  comply  with  the  Baronet's  command— 

"  I  should  think  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  any  nnpreju- 
diced  man,  which  was  your  nephew,  only  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  two—" 

**  What  do  yoa  hiean,  sir  f  What  would  yon  insinu- 
ate ag&inst  my  nephew's  appearaooet"  cried  the  Baro- 
net, in  extreme  passion.  "  See  him— reflect  npon  his 
forgiveness  to  you  for  your  foul  injustice,  and  go  down 
on  your  knees  in  shame!  View  his  open  honesty  of 
feature— observe  his  generous  demeanori  indicative  of 
the  true  geodenum !  I'm  sorry  I  can't  say  as  much  for 
your  protegee.  His  condnct,  yesterday,  was  that  of  a 
ruffian,  and  I  can  g^ve  him  no  credit  for  blandness  of 
countenance.  Lideed,  as  I  scrutinize  him  more  closely, 
I  detect  the  cunning  and  duplicity  which  signalize  his 
deeds,  in  his  face;  yes,  and  now,  the  manifest  roguery 
and  hardened  villany  imprinted  on  his  features,  make  me 
ahudder!  Away  with  ye!  away  with  ye!  For  you, 
Tidworth,  we  are  strangers  heno^orth,  and  if  this 
swindler  is  obserred  in  the  vicini^  two  hours  longer, 
I  will  arrest  him,  as  I  am  a  living  man  and  a  magistrate, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law !" 

"  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  in  an  angiy  and 
indignant  tone — 

**  Not  a  v^ord,  not  a  word  \^  interrupted  the  Baronet ; 
"  off  with  ye !  Pack !  If  you  delay  but  one  minute,  I'll 
iiave  you  flung  from  the  windows !" 

Any  reasoning  with  a  man  in  this  excess  of  rage,  would 
have  been  useless,  and  the  objects  of  his  passion  thought 
it  wise  to  obey  him,  and  retired.  His  lordship,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  think,  after  witnessing  the  Baronet's 
fixed  determination,  although  he  was  far  from  agreeing 
with  him  in  his  decision  upon  the  countenances  of  the 
young  men,  soon  followed  them ;  too  much  amused  and 
perplexed  at  the  aspect  of  things,  to  feel  anger  at  that 
summary  ejectment  of  those  who  had  visited  the  hall 
under  his  escort,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
might  have  interpreted  into  an  insult  to  himself. 

CHArrm  yii. 

The  Lieutenant  confined  himielf  closely  to  the  inn 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  avoid  the  result 
which  Sir  Richard  threatened.  He  was  calmer  than 
on  the  previous  day,  having  bronght  his  mind  to  the 
cenclusion  that  all  was  lost,  and  he  had  determined  only 
to  wait  and  see  how  matters  would  torn  out  after  the 
tnaniage,  bafora  be  retr^oed  hit  steps,  and  joined  hk 


fadier  in  India.  Poor  Tidwonh  was  more  tnhappy  thas 
he.  He  loved  the  Baronet  with  his  whole  acsd,  and 
Caroline— she  vras  an  angel  in  his  eyes !  Both  were  on 
the  eve  of  ruin,  and  every  effort  to  extricate  them,  bad 
failed.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  now,  hot  to  await, 
in  composure,  the  dreadful  resoh,  and  sympatfain  with 
the  sufferers  when  the  evil  shoold  be  revealed— alaa ; 
past  all  remedy !  Neither  he  nor  his  guest  slept  ranch 
that  night,  and  his  feelings  were  in  no  manner  reUeved, 
in  the  morning,  by  the  arrival  of  Parichnrst,  the  pit^ 
visional  heir,  a  piyfaig,  sneaking,  grovelling  fellow,  who 
had  oome  to  observe  how  aibirs  stood,  on  tfaia,  the  last 
day  of  grace  to  the  Baronet  and  his  family.  The  cer- 
tainty, in  Tidworth's  mind,  that  this  was  to  be  the  futme 
possessor  of  the  hall  and  its  demesoes-^to  supersede  tho 
benevolent  Sir  Richard,  and  drive  him  out  to  beggary, 
macte  him  regard  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  feel  towards 
him  a  hatred,  which  was,  by  no  means,  disguised  in  fait 
conducts 

Ai  the  day  wore  on,  vdncle  alter  vehicle,  laden  with 
the  great  and  the  fair  from  all  the  surrounding  country, 
was  whirled  through  the  parit  gate  to  the  hall,  in  fiiu 
sight  of  the  inn.  The  arrangements  for  the  marriage 
were,  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at  the  village 
church,  eariy  in  the  afternoon,  after  which,  the  company 
were  to  sit  down  to  a  ■nmptooos  feast,  and  a  ball,  in  tho 
evening,  was  to  dose  the  festivities.  On  the  foUowing 
day,  the  bridal  party  were  to  start  on  a  totir  to  Bath. 
This  was  Sir  Richard's  order  of  exercises.  Kick  agreed 
as  far  as  to  the  half;  at  wfaStoh  point  he  substituted  a  private 
departure  in  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell's  cobipanionship,  with 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  safUy  secured,  for  music  and 
dandng. 

At  length,  a  long  train  of  carriages  wound  out  through 
the  park,  and  passed  the  inn,  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
It  had  hardly  disappeared  along  the  winding  road,  and 
the  Lieutenant  and  Tidworth  had  but  just  emerged  from 
iheir  concealment  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  when  a 
postchaise  and  four  came  dashing  down  the  hill  to  the 
inn  door.  So  rapid  was  its  speed,  that  the  sweltering 
horses  were  with  difficulty  reined  up  before  the  inn,  irhen 
two  rugged  gentlemen,  in  peculiar  array,  alighted.  Peter 
held  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  gentlemen  approached 
Tidworth,  who  had  advanced  some  steps  to  meet  them. 

"  Is  this  the  place  ?"  asked  one,  in  a  very  gruff,  authori- 
tative voice,  of  the  postboy,  whom  Tidworth  recognized 
to  be  the  same  who  had  driven  Nick  and  Mitchell  to  the 
inn. 

"  Yees,  zur.     I  left  un  here,"  answered  he. 

"  Landlord,  what  has  become  of  the  fellows  this  chap 
left  here  some  days  since?  Are  they  lurking  in  this 
quarter,  now?     We  are  in  pursuit,  to  arrest  them." 

''Oh,  glorious!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Lol  de  riddle 
Udo!  Lieutenant,  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag !  But  what 
am  I  about !  It'll  be  too  late  if  we  don't  hurry !  To  the 
church !  gentlemen—Ho  the  church !  as  fast  as  the  horaea 
will  carry  us,  or  they  are  lost!" 

The  Bow  Street  officers,  as  we  may  as  weD  annoonoe 
them  to  be,  bundled  Tidworth  into  the  chaise,  and  sprung 
ia  after  bin,  acoommodmiwg  tfaemtelvet  with  room  at 
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tliey  MMld— eonveniMiee  Ma^  a  Mcoodaiy  cotund&af 
tMNi— sad  the  boy  mountBd,  and  rattled  forionsly  on. 

The  charcfa  door  was  gained,  the  oiBcen  alighted,  and 
one  of  them  clapped  his  hand  on  Mr.  Nichcriaa  Burkitt's 
ahoaldei^— lor  the  twoeMi^  of  the  caae  admitted  of 
neither  delay  nor  oeremooj^-jiut  a«  the  vicar  had  aol- 
eauly  inquited,  aooovding  to  ilie  aeivite  ■■ 

**  If  there  be  any  here  who  know  cause  why  this  man 
and  this  woman  thoald  not  be  joined  in  the  holy  bonds 
Of  matrimony,  let  them  declare  it  now,  or  ever  after  hold 
their  peace !" 

Mr.  Bmldtt,  anrayed  in  a  splendid  suit,  and  hardly 
laeofntcable,  on  that  account,  turned  his  head,  and  after 
a  slight  start,  shook  hands  with  his  oM  friends  from  the 
dty,  who  Ittd  come  so  far  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Caroline  was 
scarce  alive  before— and  this  interruption  stole  from  lier 
the  Httle  of  life  that  remained,  and  she  fiunted  into  the 
tnns  of  her  bridesmaids. 

"  What's  this — what's  this  T"  cried  the  Baronet,  in  an 
anxious  whisper,  heard  by  all  the  curious  crowd  that  filled 
the  church,  in  the  startling  silence. 

"  On'y  that  this  is  an  old  cove,  your  honor,"  answered 
one  of  the  officers,  touching  his  hat — **  as  broke  into  a 
'ouse  in  Lun'nun,  a  fortnight  come  to-morrow,  and  gave 
leg  bail.     We  shall  trouble  'im  to  return  with  us." 

By  this  time,  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  con^lled 
to  pass  over  the  half  mile  on  foot,  entered  the  church. 
Lord  Finnsbury,  who  had  composure  enough  to  remem- 
ber, that  since  the  proper  bridegroom  was  present,  the 
marriage  had  better  take  place,  whispered  to  that  effect 
to  the  Baronet.    Caroline,  who  bad  revived,  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  change  of  affairs,  saw  in  her  new 
bridegroom,  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  man,  and 
could  scarcely  suppress  a  shriek  of  delight.    The  cere- 
mony, therefore,  was  begun  anew,  the  Lieutenant  supply- 
ing Nick's  place,  while  the  officers  were  ornamenting 
that  gentleman's  wrists  with  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs;  the 
links  rattling  an  accompaniment  to  the  vicar's  words. 

It  were  a  waste  of  room  to  ralate,  in  detail,  the  events 
that  succeeded — the  return  to  the  haU — the  feast,  where 
all  was  truly  joy  and  gladness— the  boil,  at  which  the 
Lieotenant  showed  himself  graceful  and  accomplished, 
winmng  Caroline's  heart  more  and  more — and  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  the  various  personages  of  onr  tale,  through- 
out. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Jemmy  Mitchell  was 
uaumg  the  missing  when  sought  for.  Ho  had  seen  the 
postchaise  approaching,  from  the  steps  of  the  church, 
and  not  liking  its  iouie  ensemble,  ensconsed  himself 
behind  a  comer,  whence  he  squinted  at  the  occupants  as 
fhey  descended.  One  glance  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  that 
they  possessed  far  superior  beauty  at  a  distance  dian  in 
eloae  proximity,  and  skulking  over  the  grave-yard  behind 
the  chorchc  without  waiting  to  bid  adien  to  Nick,  he 
leaped  the  wall,  crossed  the  adjoining  field,  and  when  he 
was  last  seen  by  a  cow-boy,  was  thrusting  himself  through 
an  almost  impervious  hedge.     The  officers  lost  him. 

The  Baronet  exchanged  but  a  word  with  the  Lien- 
tenaat  in  raferenoa  to  the  injostioe  with  which  he  had 
treated  him,  and  that  was  immediately  after  the  ceremo- 


ny of  marriage,  when,  in  comptianoe  with  the  will,  he 
advanced  to  pay  to  him  the  tea  thousand  pounds. 

**  Forgive,"  whispered  the  Baronet,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  It  is  forgotten,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  and  it  was 
never  mentioned,  but  in  jest,  again. 

But  on  the  following  morning  he  sent  for  Tidworth, 
and  the  fat,  jolly  landlord  once  more  mounted  his  chaise 
—he  would  ride  in  nothing  else— to  visit  the  hall.  The 
Baronet  received  him  alone,  and  actually  blushed  with 
moitificadoii  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him. 

**  Ah,  ha !"  cried  Tidwordi,  grasping  it  m  both  his  own, 
''there's  nodiffieidty  so  long  as  your  honor  is  saved  firom 
the  rascal's  knavery.  But  there's  one  thing  I'm  sony 
for,  Sir  Richard,"  he  continued,  looking  paiticalarly 
roguish. 

**  What  may  that  bef "  asked  Sir  Richaid. 

**  That  the  real  Lieutenant  has  such  a  hangnlog  look. 
We  can  give  him  no  credit  for  blandness  of  counte- 
nance." 

"  Tidworth,  you  dog !" 

*'  Indeed,  as  I  scrutinize  him  more  closely,  I  detect 
the  cunning  and  duplicity  which  signalize  his  deeds,  in 
his  face — ha !  ha !" 

"Stop— by  St.  George,  Stop!  or  I'll—" 

*'  And  now  the  manifest  roguery  and  hardened  viUaay 
imprinted  on  bis  features,"  oontimied  Tidworth,  deter* 
mined  to  have  his  joke  oat,  in  spite  of  the  Baronet's 
remonstrances— '* make  me  shudder i  Ha!  ha!  the 
veiy  words,  eh,  Sir  Richard?" 

"There,  stop;  you've  made  tne  well  ashamed  ef 
myeeif,  and  the  next  time,  I'll  take  good  care  to  make 
saro,  befisrs  I  act,  whether— It's  my  nepiww  or  not!" 


Orlff  I  Bsl. 
ISABELLE. 

A     S  OR  O . 
BT  FHaVCBS  S.  OtSOOD. 

I  R BTSR  knew  befbie,  how  &ir, 

How  Uest  aa  English  home  might  be. 
How  warm  with  glowing  kindliness. 

With  mutual  love  and  laughing  glee  I 
The  skies  have  frowned,  and  many  a  shade 

Has  crossed  the  hill,  and  dimmed  the  deD, 
But  all  within,  is  sunshine  made, 

By  generoos  Isabelle ! 

When  happy  in  my  own  sweet  home. 

Beyond  the  wild  Atlantic  main. 
Sad  memory  turns  to  Albion's  shore. 

And  seeks  her  sunny  fields  again. 
Her  lingering  gaze  will  fondly  rest 

On  Norwood's  lone  and  lovely  deH, 
And  sweet  will  be  the  sigh  she  breathes. 

For  gentle  Isabelle ! 

Norwood,  England,  March  10,'  1839. 
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NORTHING  TON 


Orifinal. 
NORTHINGTON, 

▲  TALK  Oy  THK   SIVKNTEXNTH  CXNTURT. 
BT  CAROLINE  F.  ORNE. 

More  than  fifty  yean  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrimd 
at  Plymouth,  Jamei  Northington  and  hit  family,  consis- 
ting of  a  wife  and  two  children,  in  company  with  several 
other  families,  commenced  the  settlement  of  an  inland 
town,  to  which  we  shall  give  the  appellation  of  Wood- 
ville,  and  which  was  situated  about  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  their  former  abode. 

Having  in  common  with  the  other  Puritans,  to  use 
their  own  graphic  language,  "  conflicted  with  many 
grievous  difficulties  and  sufferings  in  the  vast  howling 
wilderness  among  wild  men  and  wild  beasts,"  and  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  jealousy  and  granny  of  the  mother 
country,  Mr.  Northington  had  learned  to  gird  his  heart 
with  the  same  lofty  and  enduring  resolution,  which  had 
sustained  the  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims,  when  they  laimched 
their  barque  upon  the  pathless  ocean,  to  seek  as  exiles 
these  distant  and  lonely  shores.  True  in  all  respects  to 
the  models  by  which  it  was  formed,  his  character  was 
stem  and  unyielding,  his  domestic  habits  exact  and  rigid, 
his  love  of  liberty  active  and  glowing,  and  his  religious 
firalings  fervent,  exalted  and  solemn.  Yet  he  and  his 
companions,  when  they  removed  ftx>m  the  Old  Colony, 
did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  possessing  an  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  world,  in  leaving  their  home  and  church  for 
&rms  more  valuable;  and  they  were  reminded  by  those 
whom  they  left  behind,  that  when  Lot  left  Canaan  and 
the  church  for  better  accommodations  in  Sodom,  "  God 
fired  him  out  of  all." 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Northington,  had  in  part,  taken 
its  tone  from  the  example  and  teachings  of  a  gentler 
spirit.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  England,  who  did  not 
until  several  years  after  her  marriage,  accompany  her 
husband  to  America,  often  adverted  with  fond  regret  to 
her  natal  isle.  The  daughter  loved,  when  a  child,  to 
•it  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  as  the  adjacent  forest  began 
to  cast  its  dark  and  deep  shadows  over  their  lovely 
dwelling,  to  hear  her  tell  of  her  forsaken  English  home, 
its  refined  pleasures,  its  fire-side  comforts,  and  of  the 
surrounding  scenes,  which  smiled  beneath  the  hand  of 
cultivation ;  or  of  the  sheltering  wood,  where  she  feared 
not,  when  she  wandered  forth  at  eve,  to  encounter  the 
gleam  of  a  savage  eye,  or  to  hear  the  whirring  of  the  at^ 
row,  which  might  prove  the  messenger  of  death.  Yet 
above  all,  though  she  wept  as  she  listened,  she  loved  to 
hear  her  speak  of  the  grave,  where  she  left  her  first-bom 
sleeping, — of  the  white  rose-bush,  rich  in  blossoms,  which 
she  planted  by  the  grave-stone,  at  its  bead,  and  of  the 
sweet  violets  that  sprung  up  spontaneously  to  dress  the 
sods  which  covered  it. 

Though  many  were  the  hardships  and  difficulties  which 
Mr.  NorthingtxHi  and  his  wife  encountered  in  their  new 
home,  by  their  energy  and  perseverance,  and  the  fond 
hope  of  rendering  the  situation  of  their  son  and  daughter 
moro  promising  than  it  could  have  been,  had  they  re- 
mained in  the  Old  Colony,  they  were  enabled  to  ovei^ 


come  them  all,  and  in  the  eom^se  of  a  few  yean  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  well  cultivated  farm,  and  a  com- 
fortable and  commodious  dwelling.  The  hand  of  taste, 
too,  was  every  where  visible.  Flowen  embellished  the 
adjacent  grounds,  grown  from  seeds,  which  Mn.  Nor- 
thington's  mother  brought  from  her  native  isle,  and  which, 
she  used  to  say,  breathed  of  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
But  among  the  plants  and  shrabs,  that  which  above  ell 
oihen,  Mn.  Northington  regarded  as  sacred,  was  a 
white  rose-bush,  which  flourished  in  luxuriant  beauty, 
beneath  one  of  the  parlor  vrindows,  reared  from  a  slip 
procured  from  the  one  which  adorned  the  distant  grave 
of  her  infant  brother ;  and  often,  when  the  breexe  of  even* 
tide  wandered  among  its  leaves  and  flowen,  she  loved  to 
let  the  fancy  steal  over  her,  that  its  voice  was  the  whi^ 
perings  of  his  unseen  spirit.  Besides  those  flowen  plant- 
ed round  the  doon  and  windows,  and  which  bordered 
the  garden  paths,  Lucy  Northington  delighted  to  cnltivalB 
"  the  knot,"  where  she  had  assembled  every  species  she 
could  procure  from  the  splendid  peony  and  gaudy  tulip, 
down  to  the  lady^s-delight  and  the  lily-of-the-valley. 
Nor  was  the  modest  sleepy-noon  excluded,  with  its  small, 
delicate  blossoms  here  and  there,  peering  forth,  ever 
closing  beneath  the  mid-day  beam,  and  almost  shrouding 
themselves  from  view  among  the  slender  leaves  of  glossy 
green. 

Nothing  transpired  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Northington  family,  till  Edward,  now  eighteen,  having 
finished  his  preparatory  studies  under  the  instraction  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Loveland,  their  pastor,  was  about  to  leave 
Woodville  to  become  a  student  at  Harvard  college. 
Though  Woodville  was  situated  so  near  Cambridge,  that 
the  joumey,  rough  w  the  roads  were  at  that  period,  could 
be  performed  in  a  day,  Mn.  Northington  deeply  felt  the 
pain  of  having  the  family  cirele  thus  broken.  Even  Mr. 
Northington,  though  firm  of  heart  and  austere  in  man- 
nen,  when  on  the  evening  before  his  son's  departure,  he 
knelt  with  his  household  of  the  family  altar,  spake  in  fil- 
tering accents,  when  he  adverted  to  the  approaching 
separation  ;  but  bis  voice  assumed  the  cheerful  tones  of 
hope,  and  of  firm,  unshaken  confidence,  when,  in  recom- 
mending biro  to  the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  he  re- 
called to  mind  those  s^ksons,  when  He,  had  been  to  them 
in  the  wilderness  "  as  a  strong  tower  from  the  enemy," 
and  had  said,  **  thou  shall  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night,  nor  for  the  airuw  that  flieth  by  day." 

Yet  after  all,  perhaps  Lucy  was  the  one  who  thooght 
of  Edward's  contemplated  departure,  with  a  grief  tho 
most  lively.  All  their  accustomed  haunts  became  sacred 
to  her,  and  already  as  she  lingered  under  the  shade  of  the 
old  oak,  or  that  of  the  overhanging  rock',  where  they  had 
chatted,  read  or  sung  together,  they  seemed  to  be  per^ 
vaded  by  a  spirit  of  loneliness  and  melancholy,  kindred 
to  that  which  is  imparted  by  the  memory  of  4he  dead. 

Both  the  mother  and  sister  had  derived  a  species  of 
consolation  in  preparing  every  thing  necessary  to  render 
his  college  life  comfortable,  vinth  a  neatness  and  preci- 
sion, which  enabled  them  to  linger  over  their  labor  of 
love.  A  libq^  supply  of  blankets  was  selected  from  the 
ample  housAiold  store,  as  well  as  of  linen  shaeta  and  piK 
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low-caMM  that  had  heeo  tpmi  and  woven  by  Mn.  Nor* 
tfaiiigtoa  and  Lucy's  own  hands,  and  bleached  by  the 
fnifiant  dews  and  warm  sunshine  of  May,  till  they  were 
of  as  pure  a  white  as  the  snow-wreath,  which  in  winter 
beautified  many  an  otherwise  unsightly,  half  burnt  stump 
that  rose  in  sight  of  their  dwelling. 

The  day  before  that  appointed  for  Eldward's  departin«, 
Hannah  Farley  was  seen  walking  up  the  green  lane, 
which  led  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Northington  saw  with 
pain  the  deep  flush  that  passed  over  her  son's  coonte- 
nanoe,  when  Lucy  announced  her  approach.  She  had 
long  suspected,  and  her  suspicions  were  now  confirmed, 
that  he  regarded  her  with  sentiments  which,  ultimately, 
might  prove  dangerous  to  his  peace ;  fur  by  that  secret 
gift  by  which  one  woman  is  enabled  in  such  matters  to 
read  the  heart  of  another,  she  well  knew  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  him.  Her  maternal  solicitude  overcame  her 
delicacy,  and  motioning  Edward  to  follow  her,  she  en- 
tered a  back  apartment.  Having  shut  the  door,  without 
giving  herself  time  to  become  embarrassed,  she  entered 
at  once  upon  her  subject. 

"  Hannah  is  a  very  pretty  girl,"  said  she,  "  don't  you 
think  so?" 

"  I  think  her  a  very  beautiful  girl,"  he  replied. 

**  But,"  resumed  his  mother,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  not 
aware  of  one  thing,  which,  as  respects  yourself,  may  be 
of  deep  importance." 

''What  is  that?"  he  inquired,  although  the  misgiv- 
ings, which  had  at  times  visited  his  heart,  and  which  bis 
mother  s  remark  revived,  made  the  question  scarcely 
necessary. 

"  There  is  no  young  man,  my  son,  whom  Hannah  Far- 
ley has  yet  seen,  who  has  been  able  to  touch  her  heart. 
She  looks  upon  all,  who  are  worthy  her  regard,  very 
much  as  I  or  any  other  sober  matron  is  in  duty  bound, 
and  you,  Edward,  I  believe  she  likes  almost  as  well  as 
her  own  brother.  But,"  continued  she,  seeing  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  light  up  his  countenance,  "  do  you  not  know, 
that  for  that  very  reason,  your  case  is  hopeless  T  This 
kind  of  sisterly  regard  is  seldom  exchanged  for  senti- 
ments deeper  and  more  ardent.  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
entered  upon  delicate  ground,  where  you  may  possibly 
think  I  have  no  right." 

'*  Ob,  no!  can  I  wish  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you  T 
Could  I  have  conquered  the  reluctance,  which  I  suppose 
most  persons  feel,  to  speak  on  such  subjects,  when 
personally  concerned,  I  should  have  mentioned  it  my- 
self; and,  indeed,  I  intended  to  do  so  at  all  events,  be- 
fore I  left  home.  Is  the  reason  which  you  have  given, 
the  only  one  that  causes  you  to  consider  my  case  so  very 
hopeless  7" 

**  I  could  give  other  reasons,"  she  replied,  "although 
the  one  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  my  mind  so  good  a  one, 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary.  If  you  would  have  another, 
however,  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  Hannah  can  never 
k)ve  a  person,  whose  tastes  are  so  little  congenial  with 
her  own  as  are  yours.  I  see  that  my  words  afflict  you, 
yet  I  trust  that  they  will  prove  for  your  good  hereafter. 
Affections,  when  just  sprung  up,  do  not  lacerate  the  heart 
to  pluck  them  thence,  as  they  would,  if  allowed  to  bo- 
come  firmly  rooted.    You  are  about  to  enter  on  new 


scenes,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  exert  o\'er  you  a  sahitsry 
influence ;  for  it  is  upon  minds  unemployed,  that  the  pas* 
sions  ever  make  the  most  fearful  inroads.  Trust  me— 
after  a  few  months  absence,  the  thought  that  Hannah  can 
never  be  yourt*-even  more,  that  she  may  be  another's, 
will  cease  to  be  painfiil."  * 

**  No,  mother,  you  deceive  yourself— ^he  wcwld  holds 
but  one  Hannah  Farley." 

"  True,  but  it  holds  those  who  are  her  equals.  Even 
our  own  Lucy,  by  any  person  but  a  lover,  would  be  con- 
sidered more  than  her  peer  in  every  attraction,  whether 
of  mind  or  person.  Hannah,  though  I  admit  her  to  be  a 
very  ptetty  girl,  is  not  the  person  you  would  choosot 
were  not  your  judgment  enthralled  by  your  fancy.  Do 
not  think,  however,  that  I  even  hope  for  you  to  obtain 
the  mastery  over  the  most  insidious  of  all  passions, 
without  a  severe  struggle ;  yet  I  think  that  I  have  formed 
a  right  Mtimate  of  your  character  when  I  say  that  I 
think  you  fully  equal  to  the  task.     Do  not  disappoint 


me." 

A  sentiment  allied  to  the  heroic,  pervaded  Edward's 
breast,  as  he  promised  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  meet  her 
expectations.  But  all  his  enthusiasm  and  good  resolu- 
tions vanished  at  the  sight  of  Hannah,  who  was  already 
assiduously  assisting  Lucy  to  mark  some  handkerchiefs 
and  cravats  with  the  initiab  of  his  name,  which  was  all 
that  remained  to  be  done,  to  make  his  wardrobe  ready 
for  packing. 

Hannah  never  appeared  to  better  advantage,  than  when 
plying  the  needle.  She  had  a  remarkably  pretty  hand, 
and  when  her  eyes  were  veiled  by  their  lids,  there  was  a 
Madonna-like  cast  to  her  countenance  which  was  lost  A 
other  times,  the  absence  of  which,  was  not  atoned  for  by 
any  of  that  serene  thoughtfolness,  which  intellect  as  well  as 
devotion  may  spread  over  the  features,  or  by  those  change- 
ful hues  caught  from  enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling.  The 
loveliest  and  most  truly  fascinating  expression  of  her  very 
handsome  features,  was  that  of  their  child-Kke  innocence. 
Edward  had  not  yet  had  opportunity,  if  we  except  his 
sister,  to  compare  such  beauty  as  hers,  with  that  illu- 
mined by  the  day-beams  of  intellect  and  genius.  She 
was  a  good  listener,  and  when  he  appealed  to  her  for  an 
opinion  relative  to  any  natural  or  moral  beauty  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking,  the  acquiescent  answers,  which  he 
uniformly  received,  were  to  him,  indubitable  proof  that 
her  taste,  though  his  mother  had  professed  herself  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion,  was  in  consonance  with  his  own. 
Fate  had  thus  far  been  unpropitious  to  him,  in  never 
having  betrayed  in  his  presence  her  dull  perception  of 
whatever  was  beautiful,  and  that  taste  was  a  faculty 
which  she  had  neither  had  opportunity  nor  inclination  to 
cultivate.  She  would  with  as  little  remorse  press  with 
her  pretty  foot  the  sod  gemmed  with  the  loveliest  violets, 
as  the  beaten  path,  and  the  rich  carol  of  the  birds,  at 
early  mom,  as  their  brilliant  plumage  glittered  among 
the  dewy  leaves  of  the  forest-boughs  commanded  no 
more  admirarion  from  her,  than  the  claroorous  notes  of 
the  domestic  fowls,  that  hovered  round  her  father's  door. 
Of  this  both  Mrs.  N<Mthington  and  Lucy  were  awara, 
and  under  existing  circumstances,  the  latter  may  claim 
forfacanncet  if  instead  of  adhering  to  her  habitual  cua> 
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tain  of  itriiFin;  to  tbU  her  friend's  deficieneietr  >be  ob  the 
present  o^oaiion,  by  the  raggeetion  of  her  niother»  took 
BO  peine  to  make  them  less  appereot.  But  the  day  had 
peaeed  rapidly  away>  and  she  had  ever  been  ready  with 
her  quiet  **  yea,"  or  "  no,"  in  their  appropriate  places. 
"  My  mother  expects  too  much  of  me,"  thought  Edward, 
when  at  iu  close,  he  and  Lucy  prepared  to  accompany 
Hannah  home.  "  I  can  never  conquer  my  attachment," 
ajid  he  was  half  resolved  to  confess  his  love,  and  plead 
to  be  allowed  to  cherish  the  hope  of  a  return. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  lovely  evenings,  and  aAer 
for  some  time  sloiyly  pursuing  their  way  through  the 
greett>wood  pBth,  they  emerged  into  the  open  country 
and  ascended  a  hill,  which  commanded  a  most  enchanting 
prospect.  Lucy  lingered  on  the  summit.  She  had  re- 
cently been  reading  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  wliich 
together  with  several  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  had 
belonged  to  her  grandmother,  and  which,  although  her 
religious  scruples  prevented  her  irom  reading  them,  Mrs. 
Northington  had  carefully  preserved,  partly  because  they 
had  been  her  mother's,  and  partly  from  a  certain  venera- 
tion that  she  felt  for  a  printed  book.  They  had  for  some 
time  stood  in  silence,  which  Lucy  was  the  first  to  break 
by  repeating  the  following  passage  from  the  play  alluded 
to,  which  had  struck  her  as  being  very  beautiful: 

(*  Look  how  the  ioor  of  besvea 
Ii  thick  inlaid  with  paliDOs  of  bright  fold: 
There's  not  the  smiJleat  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  tn  his  motion  like  an  angel  iiinf », 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubime ; 
Sueh  narmony  la  in  immortal  toub ; 
But  whilst  thia  muddy  vsatore  of  decay 
Doth  groMly  close "       •        •        *       ♦ 

•  Lucy  bad  proceeded  thus  far,  when  Hannah  interrup- 
ting her  said,  "  Now  while  I  think  of  it,  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  tractable  little  Lizzy  is,  about  learning  to  knit: 
she  can  already  widen,  and  narrow,  and  turn  the  seam." 
Edward,  whose  mind  was  much  as  absorbed  in  thinking 
of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  as  in  listening  to  the  poetry,  and 
who,  as  was  natural  to  a  person,  who  never  having  re> 
alized  the  discomfort  of  being  obliged  to  dispense  with 
Stockings,  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  art  of  knitting,  ere 
he  was  aware,  cast  an  indignant  look  towards  the  uncon- 
scious Hannah.  All  this,  however,  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  when  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  they  found  them- 
selves by  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and 
Hannah,  throwing  back  her  bonnet,  revealed  her  features 
in  the  bright  mooolight,  he  again  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
lover's  heart  and  eye. 

''  Yonder  are  some  pond-lilies,"  said  Lucy, ''  do  Ed- 
ward go  out  on  those  rocks  and  gather  us  some  of 
them." 

Edward  obeyed  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a  few, 
from  which  selecting  the  most  beautiful  one,  he  presented 
it  to  Haimah.  He  said  something  about  her  accepting 
it  as  his  farewell  gift,  and  of  her  preserving  it  for  a  while 
for  his  sake,  but  his  agitation  rendered  his  words  unin- 
telligible. She  took  the  lily  bent  her  head  to  inspire  its 
rich  perfume,  and  then,  carelessly  winding  the  long  stem 
round  her  hand,  swung  it  by  her  side  as  she  walked, 
without  thinking  more  about  it.  Not  so,  Edward.  '*  My 
mother  is  wrong  in  her  judgment,"  thought  he.  "  Han- 
nah is  no  coquette,  and  yet  she  accepted  the  lily  after 


wh«t  I  had  said,"  and  he  mused  upoB  this  triflii^  eir- 
cumstance,  until,  in  his  estimatioB,  it  was  minified  into 
one  of  much  importance. 

They  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Hannah's  home, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Loveland,  their  minister,  who  with 
his  ftunily,  were  jiut  singing  their  evening  hymn  of  wei^ 
ship.  The  sounds,  as  the  breeze  varied,  stole  to  the  ear 
in  faint,  half  broken  tones,  or  swelled  into  wild  and 
solemn  strains  of  harmony,  producing  an  effect  on  tha 
mind,  that  heightened  the  charm  of  the  subjoined  paa- 
sage,  from  ''  Paradise  Lost,"  which  Edward,  who  had 
forgotten  Shakspeara  and  the  kniitiny-work,  eooU  not 
forbear  repeating : 

"  How  often  fVom  the  steep 
Of  eehelBff  hiU,  or  thicket  have  we  hesni 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive,  each  to  other's  note. 
Sieging  their  great  Creator!  Oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  heavenly  toueh  of  instrumental  sounds, 
Id  fhll  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  the  thoughts  to  heaven." 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished,  <«that  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  write  poetiy  like  this,  I  should 
be  almost  willing  to  endure  the  loss  of  sight.  Do  you 
not  love  Milton's  poetiy,  Hannah  ?" 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  certainly,"  she  replied,  **  and  I  had 
no  thought  that  he  could  write  such.  Yet  I  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  your  envying  him,  for  if  he  can  com- 
pose such  good  lines,  you  can  certainly  compose  much 
better,  for  I  have  heard  our  minister  say,  that  you  were 
a  great  deal  better  scholar  than  Milton  Watson." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Edward  to  have  given 
an  analysis  of  his  feelings,  produced  by  this  reply.  All 
the  fine  enthusiasm,  which  a  moment  before  was  thrilling 
every  ner^*e,  and  almost  lifting  him  from  earth  to  heaven, 
recoiled  so  fully,  so  suddenly,  that  the  effect  wrought  was 
absolutely  paralyzing. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  a  little  dog  bounded  towards  them, 
and  began  to  play  caressingly  about  its  young  mistress. 

**  Ranger,"  said  she,  patting  its  head  with  her  small 
hand,  **  you  seem  glad  to  see  me."  She  then  took  the 
lily  given  her  by  Edward,  and  entwining  the  stem  round 
its  neck,  stood  smiling  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  little 
animal  to  free  itself  from  the  unacceptable  ornament.  A 
feeling  of  indignation,  yet  half  allied  to  pity,  per\-aded 
the  bosom  of  Edward,  as  he  saw  the  beaulifiil  lily,  drag^ 
gling  in  the  dirt,  and  beheld  the  earnestness  with  which 
Hannah  witnessed  what  to  her,  was  evidently  a  most 
delightful  pastime. 

"She  has  neither  heart,  delicacy,  or  even  decency," 
thought  he,  when  at  length  the  lily  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  she  unheedingly  pressed  it  into  the  soil  with  her 
own  pretty  feet,  as  she  continued  to  play  with  her 
favorite. 

*•  Come,  Lucy,"  said  Edward,  "  shall  we  go  t" 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  Hannah,  "  don't  go  yet,  but  step  into 
the  house  and  see  fiuher,  and  mother,  and  little  Liz^,  a 
few  minutes." 

"  No,"  replied  Edward,  coldly,  "our  parenu  will  he 
waiting  for  us  to  join  them  in  fionily  dutiea-*!  finur  wa 
have  tarried  too  loi^  already." 
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"WoUy  good  ni^bt  then.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
{feasant  journey  to-morrow.  I  shall  as  I  promised  you, 
write  you  a  line  in  Lucy^s  letter/* 

"  Certainly,"  said  Edward,  "  I  shall  hold  you  to  your 
}>romi8e,"  and  extending  to  her  his  hand,  he  and  Lucy 
bade  her  good  night,  and  departed. 

We  Will  pass  over  an  interval  of  three  years.  At  the 
time  We  resume  our  story,  summer,  though  almost 
put  its  prime,  was  still  affluent  in  a  thousand  beauties. 
A  day  of  uncommon  loveliness,  was  near  its  close.  The 
golden  glory  which  had  pervaded  the  noontide  atmos- 
phere, was  now  mellowed  to  a  soft,  floating  haze,  that 
wrapped  the  distant  mountains  in  a  robe  of  azure,  only 
a  few  shades  deeper  than  the  sky  itself.  There  had 
been  changes  at  Woodville,  but  most  of  them  were  for 
the  better.  Improvements  had  taken  place  in  irarious 
parts  of  the  town.  The  form  of  Mr.  Northington,  in  an 
especial  manner,  presented  a  very  attractive  appearance ; 
and  if  he  and  Mrs.  Northington  began  to  feel  the  hand  of 
time,  it'  was  but  lightly,  while  Lucy,  who,  when  we  left 
ber  was  only  hovering  on  the  verge  of  womanhood,  was 
changed  both  in  person  and  mind.  Her  somewhat  exu- 
berant vivaci^  had  given  place  to  a  deep  and  earnest, 
yet  healthful  tone  of  feeling;  and  if  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly enthusiasm  at  any  time  stole  over  her  spirits,  it 
was  only  like  the  flitting  cloud,  which  might  for  a  mo- 
ment darken  the  sunshine  that  rested  on  the  flowers  she 
loved  to  tend.  She  listened  with  delighted  attention,  to 
the  communings  of  her  father  with  kindred  spirits. 
Their  high-toned  principles  of  liberty,  their  religious  faith, 
sincere,  fervent,  and  solemn,  appeared  to  her  under  a  new 
aspect,  and  she  found,  in  her  own  bosom,  a  chord  that 
yielded  a  deep  and  thrilling  response. 

She  had  wandered  out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  was  bending  over  a  favorite  plant,  from 
which  she  was  removing  a  few  leaves  that  had  withered 
prematurely.     So  intent  was  she  upon  her  employment,  I 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  young  man 
of  graceful  mien  and  singularly  handsome  person,  until ' 
he  addressed  her.     She  hastily  rose  and  threw  back  the  | 
rich,  curling  clusters  of  golden  hair  from  her  brow,  which 
had  spumed  the  confinement  of  the  close  lawn  cap,  be- 1 
neath  which,  it  was  her  father's  pleasure  to  have  them 
hid,  and  it  was  some  time  afterwards  ere  the  young  man 
could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  eyes  that  flashed 
upon  him  so  brilliantly  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  were  \ 
blue  as  the  heavens  above  them,  instead  of  being  of  that , 
l.ti '  hue,  which  he  had  always  professed  to  admire.    He 
•    >  <  ted  her  that  his  sister  had  been  thrown  from  her 

•.  a  short  distance  from  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
>     and  had  so  severely  sprained  her  ankle,  that  she 

'  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  pursue  her  jour- 
Lucy  immediately  replied,  that  it  would   afford 
•  •         re  to  the  family  as  well  as  herself  to  offer  her  such 

'  ..nee  and  accommodations  as  they  were  able,  and  in  | 

*  minutes,  proper  aid  being  rendered,  the  young  i 
as  conveyed  into  the  parlor,  and  placed  in  a  pos- 

•  at  promised  to  make  her  the  most  comfortable. 
> '  judicious  and  skilful  management  of  Mrs.  Nor- 

"U,  who,  as  weU  as  many  other  matrons  of  that 
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period,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  professional  assis- 
tance, found  it  convenient  to  acquire  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  the  pain  was  soon  alle- 
riated. 

Naturally  imagining  that  their  young  guests  would 
wish  to  know  what  family  they  had  thus  unexpectedly 
been  introduced  intO)  Mrs.  Northington  had  just  informed 
them,  and  had  in  return  learned  that  their  name  was 
AndroS)  and  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  recently  appointed 
governor  general  of  the  New-England  colonies  was  their 
uncle,  when  Edward  Northington,  it  being  now  the  col- 
lege vacation,  made  his  appearance  with  several  fine 
pickerel,  for  which  he  had  been  angling  in  an  adjacent 
brook.  He  was  now  twenty-one  years  old,  and  had  he 
been  dressed  as  fashionably  as  Percival  Andros,  he  cer^ 
tainly  would  have  been  his  superior  in  point  of  personal 
appearance.  Mr.  Northington,  who  had  been  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Old  Colony,  anived  soon  afterwards,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Ellsworth,  an  elderly  gentleman,  and 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Warner.  Miss  Andros 
imagined  that  Lucy  looked  embarrassed  and  unhappy  at 
sight  of  the  latter,  and  she  afterwards  learned,  tliat  con-  * 
trary  to  Ijer  own  inclination,  her  father  wished  her  to  re- 
ceive liim  as  a  lover. 

The  person  of  Warner  was  slight,  his  countenance 
pale  and  melancholy.  He  wore  his  hair  cut  short  in  tlie 
manner  that  had  procured  for  the  Lidependants  the  ap- 
pellation of  Roundheads,  while  his  apparel,  which  was 
of  coarse  material,  and  of  that  hue,  which  has  been  called 
"  sad  color,"  was  fashioned  according  to  the  most  primi- 
tive style  of  his  sect. 

When  Mrs.  Northington  introduced  their  yoimg  guests 
to  her  husband  and  his  friends,  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  War- 
ner exchanged  significant  glances  at  the  name  of  Andros, 
while  it  evidently  had  the  effect  to  damp  the  cordiality 
with  which  Mr.  Northington  was  accustomed  to  welcome 
strangers  to  his  home.  A  degree  of  painful  constraint 
was  realized  by  all  present.  Julia  Andros,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  felt  awkward  and  uncomfortable  in  her 
costly  and  fashionable  attire,  when  she  saw  tlie  eyes  of 
Mr.  NorthiDgton,  Mr.  Hlsworth,  and  above  all,  tliose  of 
the  melancholy  Warner,  directed  towards  her,  with,  as 
she  imagined,  looks  of  strong  disapprobation.  Yet,  little 
as  she  felt  at  ease  both  in  body  and  mind,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  regarding  Mr.  Northington  with  a  degree  of 
admiration.  His  figure  ^"BS  tall  and  commanding,  his 
large,  masculine  features  well  formed,  and  his  dark  pene- 
trating eyes  ivtained  all  the  pristine  fire  of  youth.  A  set 
of  fine  teeth,  as  yet  untouched  by  decay,  preserved  his 
mouth  in  all  its  original  beauty  of  formation.  Certain 
lines  around  it,  however,  denoting  decision  and  sternness 
of  character,  were  deeply  indented,  while  the  hand  of 
care  and  anxiety  had  implanted  others  on  his  brow,  that 
showed  he  had  buffeted  with  hardships,  which  can  lie 
in  the  path  of  none  but  a  pioneer  of  the  wilderness. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  Miss  Andros,  the 
supper-table  was  laid  in  the  parlor,  and  added  to  the 
customary  fare,  were  the  fish,  nicely  cooked,  which  had 
been  caught  by  Edward. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  by  the  request  of  the  host  said 
grace,  desired  that  while  they  might  be  enabled  with 
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thankful  hearts  to  partake  of  the  creature  comforts  be- 
fore them,  coDsisting  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and 
the  running  stream,  and  of  the  milk  of  the  herd,  that 
they  might  be  restrained  from  following  the  example  of 
some  of  their  rulers,  who  received  their  food  from  the 
lordly  dish,  as  Sisera  of  old  took  the  butter  offered  by  the 
hand  of  Joel,  which  was  meant  as  a  snare.  Forgetting 
in  his  zeal  that  supper  was  cooling,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
quest, that  their  young  maidens  might  not  be  enticed  by 
the  delectation  they  afforded  to  the  eyes,  to  wear  ear- 
rings of  gold  and  precious  stones,  such  as  were  worn  by 
the  Ishmaelites,  who  fell  before  the  sword  of  Israel,  and 
which  were  given  as  a  gift  to  Gideon. 

Miss  Andros  wished  her  own  ear-rings  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  her  brother,  involuntarily  brushed 
down  his  fine  lace  ruffles  over  a  superb  finger-ring. 

After  all  were  seated  at  table,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  addres- 
sing Edward  Northington,  inquired  if  he  had  yet  seen 
the  now  Grovernor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  Edward  re- 
plied that  he  had  not. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "  I  think  it  be- 
hooves us,  individually,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  why  the 
king  of  England  has  been  permitted  to  harrlen  his  heart 
against  us,  and  to  take  away  the  governors,  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  in  their  stead,  set  over  the  provinces,  one, 
whose  administration  begins  aheady  to  be  arbitrary  and 
oppressive." 

Lucy,  excessively  annoyed  and  agitated  at  die  turn 
which  she  suspected  Mr.  Ellsworth  had  intentionally 
given  the  conversation,  made  an  attempt  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Miss  Andros,  who  sat  next  to  her,  by  ad- 
dressing her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  but  her  confusion 
soon  defeated  her  kind  intention,  by  rendering  her  unable 
to  command  either  ideas  or  language. 

Samuel  Warner,  speaking  almost  for  tlie  first  time 
since  his  arrival,  replied  to  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

"I  should  hardly  think,"  said  he, "  that  it  was  needFul 
to  inquire  concerning  what  must  be  pain  to  all,  who  are 
not  wilfully  blinded,  inasmuch  as  every  person  who  is 
not,  must  perceive  that  tlierc  are  provoking  sins  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  among  the  chief  of  which  I  would  mention 
pride,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  vanities  of  dress,  in  fine 
equipages,  and  in  costly  furniture,  and  plate  of  silver, 
which  begin  mightily  to  prevail  in  our  larger  towns, 
and  have  even  begun  to  creep  into  our  peaceful  hamlets." 

''  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Mr.  Ellsworth,  '*  and  as  in  the 
days  of  oM,  Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  was  strengthened  by 
the  Lord  against  Israel,  so  is  King  James  strengthened 
against  us,  for  the  self-same  cause." 

'*  Av,"  said  Samuel  Warner,  "and  as  when  the  hand 
of  Midian  prevailed  against  the  children  of  Israel,  they 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and 
caves,  and  strongholds,  so  it  will  be  no  marvel,  if  we  are 
put  to  the  same  straits." 

"  And  if  we  be,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  **  it  will  be  no 
more  than  our  brethren  of  Scotland  have  been  forced  to 
do.  But  after  that,  there  was  one  raised  up,  who  had 
dominion  over  the  nobles,  among  the  people ;  and  though 
the  blessed  Oliver,  and  HaiTy  Vane,  and  others,  have 
fallen  asleep,  the  hand  that  raised  them  up  in  the  hour 
of  need,  will  raise  up  those  in  the  midst  of  the  American 


wilderness,  who  win  burst  aflunder  the  covds  of  denpo- 
lism  as  if  they  were  burnt  flax,  and  free  themselves 
firom  the  power  of  the  king,  and  his  nobles,  and  his 
governors." 

"  Your  fiiiih  is  lofty  and  cheering,"  said  Mr.  Northings 
ton,  **  and  will,  I  trust,  should  such  calamity  as  ytm  have 
hinted  at  befiill  us,  prove  to  be  well  grounded." 

*'  You  speak  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  said  young  Andros, 
"  but  even  he  had  not  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  soul  to 
hold  inviolate  those  principles  of  liberty  that  he  professed 
to  venerate." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  with  much  warmth, 
"  is  this  a  fitting  time  and  place,  for  such  as  you  to  cast 
reproach  qji  the  blessed  Ohver  ?" 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  Northington,  "  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  Cromwell,  firm  and  temperate  as  he  naturally  was, 
became  swayed  by  the  love  of  power,  it  is  certain  that  he 
never  became  dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  it." 

''Who  dares  say,"  said  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "thatOUver 
was  swayed  by  the  love  of  power?  Did  I  not  serve  in  tha 
first  troop  that  he  raised,  though  I  was  then  only  a  youth 
of  sixteen  ?  And  can  1  not  bear  testimony  that  each  of  us, 
and  he  above  the  rest,  was  ready  to  hazard  not  only  his 
worldly  possessions,  but  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
and  above  all,  for  that  of  religion  T" 

**  Ay,"  said  Samuel  Warner,  *'  and  when  he  and  thosa 
under  him,  as  I  have  heard  you  relate,  at  the  time  they 
occupied  Cambridge,  seized  the  University  plate,  was  it 
to  set  forth  on  his  own  table,  that  he  might  see  the 
choice  wines  of  the  vintage,  sparkle  in  the  silver  cup, 
and  costly  viands  smoke  in  the  silver  dish?  No,  they 
seized  it  that  they  might  defray  the  expenses  of  a  war, 
waged  in  a  righteous  cause,  against  an  ill-judging  and 
arbitrary  king,  who,  beyond  all  precedent,  expended  the 
treasure  of  the  nation  in  adorning  his  palaces  with  imar 
ges,  cunningly  carved  and,  a  multitude  of  unprofitable 
pictures  of  curious  de\ice,  to  please  the  eye." 

**  Were  Cromwell  with  his  crafty  policy,"  said  Mr. 
Northington,  without  noticing  the  remarks  of  Warner, 
"  Harry  Vane  with  his  wise  and  cool  head,  together  with 
other  patriots,  whom  I  might  name,  now  alive,  I  would 
set  neither  of  them  as  a  ruler  over  the  people.  Edmund 
Ludlow,  now  an  exile  at  Vevay,  in  Swilserland,  proved 
himself  to  be  the  truest  and  honestest  of  them  all.  He 
was  incorruptible— he  could  not  be  bribed,  and  being 
such,  was  alone  worthy  to  rule." 

Mrs.  Northington  perceiving  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  was 
in  danger  of  loosing  his  temper,  and  as  all  present  had 
finished  supper,  just  as  he  was  about  to  replyi  made  the 
signal  for  rising  from  table ;  the  noise  end  bustle  attei>- 
dant  on  which,  so  overpowered  the  speaker*s  voice,  that 
if  be  was  guilty  of  using  any  intemperate  expression,  it 
could  not  be  heard. 

The  young  people  with  the  exception  of  Warner,  hav- 
ing seated  themselves  ajmrt  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
Edward  inquired  of  Lucy,  if  she  had  called  on  Hannah 
Farley  since  she  was  married.  Lucy  replied  that  she 
had,  and  that  she  bade  fair  to  make  an  excellent 
wife. 

'*No  doubt,"  said  Edward,  she  and  Hartley,  I  think, 
are  exceedingly  well  matched.    She  is  handsome,  sweet- 
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tempered,  industrious,  and  a  good  economist,  all  of  whidi 
her  husband  is  iuUy  capable  of  appreciating,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  men,  whose  pretensions 
are  much  higher.  I  am  glad  Hannah  has  married  so 
well." 

"It  appears  to  me,  that  you  do  not  speak  that  glad, 
rery  heartily,'*  said  Fercival  Andros,  smiling.     "  I  am  | 
half  inclined  to  think  that  you  would  be  still  more  glad  < 
if  she  were  not  married  at  all." 

"By  no  means/'  replied  Edward,  "for  although  I 
should  require  all  the  qualities  in  a  wife,  that  I  have  at- 
tributed to  her,  there  are  others,  which  I  should  consider 
indispensable,  to  which  she  has  no  claim,  and  which  if 
she  had,  would  be  lost  upon  Hartley." 

"  And  will  you  not  enumerate  them?"  said  Julia, "  for 
your  sister's  benefit  and  mine  7" 

"  Were  I  disposed  to  enlighten  you  on  the  subject," 
he  replied,  "  I  should  bo  prevented  for  the  present,"  and 
he  looked  towards  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  scriptures. 

Mr.  Northington  selected  one  of  the  psalms,  in  the 
reading  of  which,  his  voice  with  its  clear  and  justly 
modulated  tones,  his  distinct  enunciation,  and  above  all 
the  earnest  solemnity  of  his  manner,  enhanced  the  eifect 
of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  language  of  the  writer.  The 
reading  was  succeeded  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  in 
which  all  joined  except  Fercival  Andros  and  his  sister. 
The  deep  and  solemn  notes  of  Mr.  Northington,  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  and  above  all,  of  Samuel  Warner,  which  seem- 
ed expressive  of  the  gloom  of  his  character,  while  they 
nearly  overpowered  the  quiet,  unpretending  voice  of  Mrs.  . 
Northington,  and  the  sweet  flute-like  tones  of  Lucy, 
blended  finely  with  the  full,  clear  tenor  of  Edward.  Mr. 
Northington  closed  the  devotions  with  a  prayer,  fervent 
and  appropriate,  and  marked  by  none  of  that  irreverent 
familiarity  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which 
some  of  his  bretltren  too  often  marred  their  religious 
exercises,  especially  in  the  apprehension  of  those  still 
adhering  to  the  forms  of  the  established  church. 

Jidia  Andros,  while  \tnmessing  the  simple,  yet  impres- 
sive numner  of  the  worship  of  a  sect,  she  had  ever  heard 
loaded  with  ridicule,  was  surprised  at  the  effect  w^hich  it 
wrought  upon  her  own  mind.  Had  any  combination  of 
circumstances,  from  early  childhood,  placed  her  within 
the  influence  of  a  religious  faith,  which  not  only  excluded 
all  pictorial  representations  from  its  churches,  and  the 
grand  and  solemn  music  of  tlie  organ  from  its  choirs,  but 
even  dispensed  with  the  liturgy,  as  an  assistant  to  prayer, 
her  mental  energy,  her  natural  sedatcness,  which  rose 
from  a  propensity  to  thoughtfulness,  rather  than  melan- 
choly, the  earnest  tone  of  her  feelings,  and  an  uncommon 
capabili^  of  abstracting  her  thoughts  from  surrounding 
objects,  would  have  conduced  to  have  made  her  a  de- 
voted, an  enthusiastic,  and  it  might  be,  a  somewhat  rigid  • 
disciple. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  departed  the  following  morning,  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  Fercival  Andros  took  his  leave  of 
the  family  and  of  Julia,  with  a  promise  to  return  to  ac- 
company her  home,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  perform 
the  journey. 


Edward  Northington,  who  on  the  memorable  evening, 
three  years  since,  it  being  the  one  prior  to  the  morning 
he  left  home  for  Cambridge,  determined  tbonceforth  to 
have  his  heart  in  his  own  keeping,  had,  as  yet,  succeeded 
admirably ;  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  will 
and  his  affections,  had  not  since  that  time,  been  called 
on  to  endure  any  very  obstinate  warfare,  yet  instead  of 
letting  this  consideration  have  its  due  weight,  he  had 
rashly  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  keenest  arrows 
of  Cupid  would  glance  aside  from  his  heart,  as  mora 
palpable  missives  very  politely  turn  out  of  their  di- 
rect course,  to  save  wounding  those,  who  bear  a  charmed 
life.  He  had,  since  Julia  Andros  became  an  inmate 
of  the  family,  at  times,  felt  some  misgivings  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  manfully  determined  not  to  become  en- 
snared by  her  beauty,  till  he  was  able  to  judge  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  relative  to  her  knowledge  and  taste. 
"  She  must,  at  least,"  thought  he,  "  be  able  to  tell  who 
Milton  is,  and  not  mistake  the  finest  passages  of  hb 
poetry,  for  the  efforts  of  a  raw  school-boy." 

Mrs.  Northington,  who  began  to  suspect  that  there 
was  danger  of  his  being  enthralled  by  the  united  fascina- 
tions of  her  person  and  manners,  whenever  a  convenient 
opportunity  offered,  took  occasion  to  mention  certain  do- 
mestic qualifications,  as  beiug  necessary  in  a  vrife,  for 
which  no  accomplishments,  however  desii^le,  could 
compensate.  Mr.  Northington,  whose  suspicions  had 
taken  the  same  color  of  his  wife's,  frequently  exhorted 
the  young  people  to  be  sober-  and  discreet,  and  not  to  be 
allured  by  sinful  vanities,  while  Warner  readily  taking 
his  cue,  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  sin  of  dancing,  and 
being  merry  at  the  sound  of  the  viol,  inasmuch  as  the 
spinning-wheel  and  the  loom,  while  they  afforded  abun- 
dantexercise  for  health,  furnished  the  wherewithal  to  make 
substantial  garments,  far  more  seemly  than  robes  of  silk 
and  fine  linen,  bedizened  with  feathers,  and  ribbons,  and 
glistening  with  costly  jewels. 

Julia  had  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  tn  accom- 
pany Edward  and  Lucy  in  their  walks.  Warner,  too, 
sometimes  made  one  of  the  party,  though  he  generally 
preferred  to  wander  in  some  solitary  place  by  himself. 
One  day  when  he  was  with  them,  they  went  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  small  clearing,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  was 
a  neat  log  house,  which,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  land, 
was  in  possession  of  an  industrious  laborer  by  the  name 
of  Hendrick.  He  was  busily  employed  in  cultivating 
his  farm,  and  as  Julia  was  fiitigued,  they  approached  the 
spot,  and  seated  themselves  on  a  bench  in  the  shade  of  a 
large  oak,  where  Mrs.  Hendrick  was  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  the  afternoon  to  knit  or  spin  linen. 

"  We  had  a  fine  rain  last  night,"  said  Edward,  ad- 
dressing Hendrick,  *'  and,  I  see  that  the  grass  and  your 
crops  appear  to  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

"  They  do,"  replied  Hendrick,  "and  the  thought  of  the 
good  it  will  do  the  earth,  is,  I  believe,  one  reason  why  I 
rest  so  quietly  during  a  fine  night  rain.  The  harder 
tlie  rain  beats  on  my  roof,  the  sweeter  and  sounder  is 
my  sleep." 

"  And  so  it  should  be,  my  good  friend,"  said  Warner, 
rising  and  approaching  him  more  nearly, "  if  no  crime  or 
neglected  duty  makes  it  a  sin  to  indulge  in  sleep." 
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*'  No,  Heaven  bo  praised,"  replied  he,  "  I  never  did '(  Her  sandals,  beautifully  wrought  with  beads,  similar  to 
aught  worthy  the  name  of  crime,  and  as  for  duty,  though    those  braided  with  her  hair,  by  not  impeding  the  play  of 


I  say  it  myself,  I  have  ever  performed  it  like  an  honest 


man. 


M 


"  Ah !  Hendrick,  be  not  too  sure — ^tho  heart  of  man  is 
prone  to  deceive  him."  I 

"  I  know  it  is,  sir,  but  actions  are  things  that  speak 
for  themselves,  and  the  actions  of  an  upright,  honest  j 
man,  who  strives  to  live  up  to  the  golden  rule,  speak  a  ■ 
very  comforting  language   to   his   own   heart.      Every  \ 
morning  long  before  sunrise,  I  leave  my  pillow,  and  go 
forth  to  the  labor  that  earns  my  children's  bread,  and  j 
wlien  I  return  with  that  keen  appetite,  which  raakrj  the  ; 
best  sauce,  and  share  the  meal  prepared  by  my  wife,  I 
envy  no  man  his  riches.     I  feel  grateful  and  happy — in  . 
short,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  performing  my  duty.     It  is 
then,  that  the  blue  sky,  the  green  gross,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  all  look  beautiful  to  me,  and  if  in  answer  to 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  I  repeat  every  night  and  mom-  ! 
ing,  with,  I  hope,  a  sincere  and  devout  heart,  I  receive 
my  daily  bread,  and  can  in  common  with  the   richest 
and  the  wisest,  have  my  eyes  delighted  with  so  many ' 
pleasant  sights,  what  can  I  ask  for  more,  and  what  rea- ' 
son  have  I  to  murmur  ?"  ] 

"  Your  thoughts  aii»  all  of  earth,"  said  Warner.  "  When-  ! 
ever  I  regard  terrential  joys  too  serenely  and  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  complacency,  that  sleepless   monitor, ; 
that  dwells  in  every  bosom,  whispers  me  that  some  snare 
is  hidden  benenth  what  appears  so  captivating." 

"  Well,  may  the  Being,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  my 
enjoyment**,  forgive  me,  if  I  am  wrong,  but  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  every  person  has  a  particular  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting  according  to  his  education,  and  it  is  enough 
for  mo,  humble  and  simple  as  I   am,  with  little  book 
learning,  besides  what  I  have  picked  up  at  odd  hours, ! 
when  I  was  weary  enough  tx)  sleep,  to  take  Heaven's  ' 
bounties  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  teach  my  children  to  ' 
do  the  same.     I  could  not,  were  I  to  try  ever  so  hard, ! 
feel  otherwise  than  joyful  and  satisfied,  when  I  sit  in  the  ! 


of  Innocent  mirth ;  nor  can  I  think  that  the  thniiksginng  • 
which  I  daily  keep  in  my  heart  can  be  displeasing  to . 
Him,  who  has  taught  us  to  call  him  Father." 

Warner  shook  his  head,  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no 
reply. 

Just  at  this  moment  on  Indian  girl  came  out  of  the 
house  and  approached  them,  bearing  a  tastefully  formed 
basket,  probably  woven  by  herself,  filled  with  grapes,  and 
with  a  natural  grace,  oiTored  them  for  their  acceptance. 
She  was  apparently  about  seventeen,  tall,  almost  to  statc- 
liness,  and  her  form  of  perfect  symmetry.  She  had  very 
nearly  adopted  the  English  fashion  in  the  make  of  her 
garments,  but  bad  retained  the  ornaments  prized  by  her 
people.  Her  hair  of  a  glossy  black,  and  braided  with 
beads  of  various  colors,  reached  far  below  her  wrist. 
Her  features  were  finely  moulded,  her  large  black  eyes 
full  of  expression,  and  her  teeth,  which  wore  perfectly 
regular,  of  the  whiteness  and  lustre  of  pearls.  A  kind  of 
coronal  which  she  had  woven,  of  crimson  flowers,  and 
placed  above  her  brow,  by  harmonizing  with  her  com 


the  muscles,  allowed  her  foot  that  free,  elastic  mooon, 
which  made  her  almost  seem  to  tread  on  air.'  One  or- 
nament she  wore,  and  one  alono,  of  European  workman- 
ship. This  was  a  gold  breast-pin,  in  the  form  of  a  heart, 
on  which  was  engraved  the  letter  B.  The  blood  mounted 
to  her  cheeks,  till  they  almost  rivalled  in  hue  the  flowers 
on  her  brow,  as  she  perceived  the  eyes  of  Lucy  directed 
towards  it.     Lucy  beckoned  her  aside. 

"  Orraloois,"  said  she,  laying  her  finger  on  the  golden 
heart,  "is  this  the  gift  of  Ossinneepoo?" 

"  No,  I  receive  no  gift  from  him.  I  woold  tear  this 
wreath  from  my  brow  if  I  knew  that  a  leaf  of  it  had  been 
touched  by  his  hand." 

"Why?" 

"  Look  at  kim"  said  she,  pointing  to  Warner,  "  and 
the  answer  that  I  should  give  thee  will  be  in  thy  heart." 

Though  Lucy  felt  the  full  force  of  the  young  Indian 
girl's  meaning,  she  said,  "  but  your  father  loves  Ossin- 
neepoo,  and  wishes  you  to  be  his  bride." 

"  And  your  father  loves  him,"  she  replied,  again  direc- 
ting the  attention  of  Lucy  to  Warner. 

"  I  thought  you  loved  Ossinneepoo.  Has  any  thing 
happened  of  late,  to  cause  you  to  cast  him  off?" 

The  crimson  blood  ogai^  burnt  on  the  girl's  cheek, 
and  a  slight  flash  of  anger  broke  from  her  eye. 

"  Daughter  of  the  pale  man,"  said  she,  "  has  thc;re 
never  been  that  in  thy  heart,  more  precious  than  this 
gold,"  touching  the  ornament  on  her  bosom,  "  which 
thou  would  bo  loth  to  pluck  thence  and  hold  up  to  the 
gaze  of  another?" 

"  Be  not  angry,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  in  her  turn,  "  but 
Orraloois,  I  fear  a  serpent  is  in  your  path.  That  golden 
heart  must  be  the  gift  of  a  white  man.  Seldom  do 
they  prove  true  to  the  daughters  of  your  race.  Beware 
of  them." 

"  You  can  feel  what  I  say,"  said  Orraloois,  "  when  I 
tell  you  I  loathe  Ossinneepoo.     Why  should  I  love  him  T 


midst  of  my  family,  and  behold  them  all  bappy  and  full  [  There  are  »kin»  of  the  bear  and  the  panther  in  hi.  wi«- 


wam,  but  when  his  brothera  went  forth  to  hunt^  be  lin- 
gered behind  to  tell  his  tales  of  love,  till  at  last  the  heart 
of  a  hare,  was  in  his  bosom,  and  the  cry  of  the  wild  beast 
of  die  forest,  made  him  quiver  like  the  tall  rush  of  tho 
meadow,  when  shaken  by  tho  wind." 

"  I  see  that  you  cannot  love  Ossinneepoo,"  said  Lucy, 
"  yet,  I  must  once  more  wam  you  to  beware  of  the  white 
man.  I  will  not  again  seek  your  confidence,  yet  believe 
me,  Orraloois,  that  it  was  for  your  good,  and  not  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  I  sought  it." 

A  tear  glistened  in  the  dark  eye  of  the  Indian  maiden, 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Lucy's  arm  to  stay  her  footsteps. 
At  the  same  time,  half  averting  her  face,  with  a  delicate 
artifice  that  appeared  somewhat  to  soften  her  painful 
embarrassment,  she  spoke  of  herself  in  the  third  person. 

"  Tarry,'*  said  she ;  *'  you  shall  sec  the  heart  of  Orra- 
loois. The  white  man,  as  you  suspect,  gave  her  this 
golden  heart.  Ho  said  it  was  a  symbol  of  his  own.  He 
asked  hers  in  return,'  and  she  gave  it  to  him." 

"And  when  will  Orraloois  sec  him  again?"  inquired 


plexion,  formed  a  graceful  and  appropriate  ornament.  !,Lucy. 
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'*  When  the  last  saw  faim,  ahe  showed  him  the  buds  of  |  the ''  Fountain  of  the  Dark  Spirit/'  as  she  had  something 


the  flower  that  loves  to  wave  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
told  him,  that  in  four  days,  they  would  bloom.  Wreathe 
thy  brow  wTth  the  flowers  when  they  bloom,  were  his 
words  to  Orraloois,  and  before  they  have  time  to  wither, 
I  will  stand  by  thy  side  at  the  spot  where  the  wild  moun- 
tain rill  mingies  with  the  broad  stream  of  ^e  valley  I 
Orraloois  has  told  you  all.  She  asks  not  to  see  your  heart 
in  return.  Why  should  she  ?  Does  she  not  behold  it 
when  she  looks  on  her  own  7  The  eye  of  the  handsome 
stranger,  who  was  here,  was  like  the  eagle's,  but  it 
changed  to  the  soft  eye  of  the  dove,  when  it  followed 
your  footsteps.  You  knew  it,  and  that  man  of  tlie 
gloomy  brow,  who  stands  by  yonder  fair  girl's  side,  is  to 
you,  what  O^sinnepoo  is  to  Orraloois.  Yes,  our  hearts 
are  the  same,  but  our  fates  will  be  different.  Yours  has 
the  sunbeam  on  it-— mine,  the  cloud." 

"  Oil,  no,"  said  Lucy,  **  I  hope  not." 

**Do  you  remember  the  two  rose-budai,  which  you 
gave  me,  this  summer?" 

"  Yes." 

^*  Both  appeared  fresh,  and  almost  ready  to  bloom.  I 
put  them  in  water  while  the  morning  dew  was  yet  upon 
them.  The  leaves  of  one  of  them  soon  began  to  open 
and  expand.  Something  told  me  that  was  you.  The 
other  began  to  wither,  and  I  futmd  that  a  worm  was 
gnawing  its  heart.  In  the  blighted  bud,  Orraloois  beheld 
faemelf.  Already,  when  the  dark  robe  of  night  is  drawn 
over  the  earth,  it  seems  to  cover  her  heart,  nor  is  it 
withdrawn  with  the  morning  sunbeam.  I  hear  a  voice 
in  the  winds  as  they  rustle  the  green  leaves  on  the 
boughs,  and  it  says,  *  Orraloois  will  soon  die.'  The 
same  voice  speaks  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  in  the 
wild  mountain  rill,  where  I  am  to  meet  Aim." 

'*  Nay,"  said  Lucy,  exceedingly  affected  by  the  dcspon- 
dont  tone  of  her  voice,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  a  look 
of  the  deepest  melancholy,  **  all  this  is  but  a  wild  fancy 
—the  chimera  of  a  heated  imagination." 

"  You  will  see,"  replied  the  Indian  girl,  and  striking 
into  a  path  which  led  to  her  home,  through  a  wood,  she 
soon  disappeared. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  that  Percival  Andros 
had  arrived,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Julia  home  to  Boston ;  she,  having  in  answer  to  the 
inquiries  contained  in  his  lost  letter,  relative  to  her  health, 
informed  him  that  she  was  now  able  to  perform  the 
journey.  A  cloud  darkened  the  features  of  Warner 
when  he  saw  young  Andros,  and  although  dinner  was 
just  going  to  be  served,  he  again  left  the  house. 

**  Did  you  notice  the  appearance  of  Warner?"  said 
Julia,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Edward.  "  I  never  saw  a  person, 
whoso  mind  was  sound,  who  had  so  wild  and  fierce  a 
look.     I  felt  afraid  to  look  at  him." 

**  I  did  not  now  notice  him  in  particular,'*  he  replied, 


of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  her,  and  that  she 
must  be  careful  to  let  no  person  suspect  where  she  was 
going. 

"  Cannot  your  sister  come  to  me  in  the  garden,  or  meet 
me  at  Hendrick's?"  inquired  Lucy.  ''It  is  a  long  walk 
to  the  place  you  mention." 

"  No,"  replied  the  boy,  **  she  can  meet  you  there,  and 
at  no  other  place." 

Lucy  still  hesitated.  ''Tell  Orraloois,"  said  she, 
"  that  I  will  meet  her  to-morrow.  I  am  needed  at  home, 
to-day." 

"  She  has  made  a  vow  to  the  Dark  Spirit  of  the  foun- 
tain," he  replied,  "  and  wo  will  betide  her  if  you  cause 
her  to  break  it." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Lucy,  "if  it  be  only  to  teU  her  that 
when  she  again  makes  a  vow  to  the  dark  genius  of  the 
fountain,  to  let  it  have  reference  to  no  one  but  herself,  as 
respects  its  performance." 

Without  saying  more,  putting  on  a  large  cape-bonnet, 
regardless  of  the  noon-day  heat,  she  crossed,  at  a  rapid 

I  pace,  a  large  open  field,  and  then  struck  into  a  path  which 

j  led  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  its  site  being  indi- 
cated  by  seveml  abrupt  and  rocky  hills.  Her  haste  had 
prevented  reflection,  and  it  was  not  until  she  entered  a 
dark  and  narrow  ravine,  that  she  was  conscious  of  a 
superstitions  fear,  awakened  by  recalling  to  mind  the 
wild  legends  connected  with  the  fountain. 

The  spot  where  it  was  situated,  was  enclosed  by  ledges 
of  rocks  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible ;  the  only  point  of 
ingress  being  by  rocks  piled  one  above  the  other,  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  so  as  originally,  to  form  a  slight  resem- 
blance  to  a  flight  of  steps,  and  which  the  Indians  hod 
rendered  practicable  by  art,  that  they  might,  with  less 
difHculty,  place  their  offerings  by  the  side  of  the  fountain, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  propitiate  the  Dark  Spirit,  sup- 
posed to  linger,  at  will,  round  its  brink,  or  repose  beneath 
its  gloomy  waters.  The  mountainous  heights  which  sur 
rounded  this  deep  glen,  were  covered,  in  some  places, 
by  a  thick  growth  of  the  majestic  wild  pine,  which,  until 
it  finds  a  congenial  climate  in  the  &r  north,  flourishes 
only  on  bleak  and  elevated  soils.     The  wind-gusts,  that, 

'  with  hoarse  and  hollow  sound,  swept  through  their 
branches,  even  when  there  was  not  air  enough  in  the 
warm  and  sunny  vales  to  waft  abroad  the  thistle's  down, 

!  might  have  been  deemed  fitting  music  to  soothe,  into 
slumber,  the  stem  genius  that  had  his  dwelling  below, 

'  every  sunbeam  being  excluded,  except  at  high  noon,  from 
profaning  his  chosen  and  solitary  temple. 

When  Lucy  had  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  rude 
steps,  and  could  look  down  into  the  chasm  below,  she 
perceived  that  Orraloois  was  not  there,  and  was  just 
going  to  return,  when  the  sight  of  some  flowers  in  one 
of  those  delicate  baskets  which  the  Indian  maiden  delight- 


*•  but  I  have  always  thought  him  either  a  lunatic  or  a  ;  ed  to  weave,  caused  her  to  change  her  mind,  as  she 


hypocrite.    Poor  Lucy !   I  wonder  at  my  father's  infatua- 


tion. 


t> 


A  few  minutes  after  they  rose  from  table,  as  Lucy  was 
passing  out  at  the  door,  she  was  met  by  an  Indian  lad,  a 
brother  to  Orraloois,  who  informed  her,  in  a  whisper, 


doubted  not  that  she  had  been  there,  and  would  soon 
return.  As  Lucy  waited  in  this  isolated  spot,  the  deep 
and  utter  solitude  of  which  was  fearful  of  itself,  every 
thing  that  addressed  either  the  eye  or  die  ear,  gradually 
appeared  to  her  more  melancholy  and  wild,  till,  at  last. 


that  his  sister  wished  her  to  meet  her  at  a  place  called  [•  they  became  exaggerated  into  shapes  and  sounds  of  terror. 
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The  winds,  which,  at  fint,  uttered  thetnielvei  in  a  low, 
wailing  Toiee,  appeared  now  to  whistle  with  a  wild, 
mocking  sound,  and  the  dim  and  vravering  shadows 
which  the  troes  now  threw  across  the  chasm,  appeared 
to  assume  palpable  forms,  such  as  in  imagination,  she 
had  sometimes  peopled  the  gloomy  palace  of  some  stem 
magician.  It  was  said  that  the  form  of  the  Dark  Spirit  of 
the  fountain  was  often  seen  mirrored  in  its  waters,  and 
that  his  voice  was  heard  to  repeat  in  hollow  tones  the 
words  uttered  by  those  who  stood  near.  She  thought  of 
this  legend,  and  drawn  on  by  a  power,  which  she  could 
not  resist,  she  approached  the  fountain  and  bent  oyer  it. 
No,^  it  was  not  the  effect  of  an  excited  imagination. 
Surely  she  beheld  a  dark  and  shadowy  form,  resembling 
a  human  being,  dimly  defined  by  the  chequered  light 
that  streamed  through  the  trees.  Although  her  heart 
beat  audibly  through  terror,  she  bent  herself  more  closely 
over  the  fountain,  that  she  might  be  sure  it  was  no  illu- 
sion. At  this  moment  she  heard  a  shght  rustle  of  leaves 
directly  over  her  head,  and  thinking  the  noise  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  approach  of  Orraloois,  she  pronounced 
her  name.  The  name  was  repeated  in  accents  broken 
and  hollow,  and  although  reason  told  her  that  she  had 
but  awakened  an  echo,  she  could  not  furbeur  quaking 
with  fear.  Again  she  bent  over  the  fountain  to  sec  ii' 
the  mysterious  form  were  still  visible,  but  nothing,  save 
the  shadows  of  the  pines,  broke  the  light  which  the  sun 
now  threw  upon  its  waters. 

"  Lucy  Northiogton,"  said  a  deep  voice  behind  her. 
She  turned,  and  beheld  Warner. 

Harrassed,  as  she  was,  by  superstitious  tenrors,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  his  presence  brought  with  it  relief  and 
comfort;  but  the  aversion  with  which  she  had  always 
regarded  him,  was  now  mingled  with  fear,  for  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  his  countenance,  awakened  the  suspi- 
cion, that  through  bis  agency,  she  had  been  enticed  to 
this  solitary  spot. 

*'  Lucy  Northington,"  he  again  repeated,  **  have  you 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath?" 

'*  Most  certainly  I  have,"  she  replied,  "  though  I  well 
might  refuse  to  answer  so  uncouneous  a  question." 

**  Swear,  then,  that  you  will  be  my  wife !" 

"  Can  you,"  said  she,  evading  a  direct  reply  to  his 
demand,  for  there  was  a  fierceness  in  his  eye,  that  made 
her  fear  to  refuse  him  at  once — "  wish  to  marry  a  person 
who  would  be  incapable  of  regarding  you  with  the  affec- 
tion proper  in  such  an  alliance  ?" 

**  I  know  your  aim,"  said  Warner ;  "  you  mean  to 
unite  yourself  with  that  ungodly  cavalier — that  Free- 
thinker. The  ruffles  of  fine  lace  that  so  uselessly  dangle 
about  his  hands,  and  the  diamonds  that  sparkle  on  his 
fingers,  and  on  his  breast,  are  befitting  objects  to  awa- 
ken a  woman's  idolatry." 

**  If  you  allude  to  Percivol  Andros,  he  is  no  Free- 
thinker, and  as  for  diamonds,  better  that  twenty  should 
•paride  on  his  breast,  than  that  breast  should  hold  a 
heart  capable  of  base  deception.  Samuel  Warner,  it  is 
you  who  enticed  me  hither  in  the  name  of  the  innocent 
Orraloois — you  dare  not  deny  it." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it,"  he  replied.     "  I  submit- 


ted to  an  act  of  trBaehery  for  your  good*  The  soars  was 
already  lakl  for  you:  you  would  have  been  cat^ht  as  in 
a  net.  I  glory  in  being  enabled  to  devise  a  way  for  your 
escape,  though  it  be  against  your  will." 

"My  escape!"  repciated  Lucy,  with  a  tone  of  ooo* 
tempt. 

**  Yes,  your  escape !  You  go  not  hence,  till  your 
safety  is  provided  for,  by  promising  never  to  marry  that 
ungodly  cavalier.  You  must  do  more-— you  must  swear 
to  be  mine." 

''I  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  replied 
Lucy. 

Warner  remained  silent  for  some  time,  bnt  Lucy  felt 
that,  by  the  fearful  expression  of  his  eye,  which  had  now 
kindled  into  the  horrid  glare  of  frenzy,  some  deadly  pur- 
pose was  laboring  in  his  bosom. 

"  You  say  that  yoil  will  never  be  mine?" 

"Never!" 

"  Neither  Will  you  promise  not  to  many  that  insolent 
Andros  ?" 

"No." 

"  Lucy  Northington,  you  had  better  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  this  fountain,  than  to  marry  that  man." 

He  had,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation, 
held  her  arm  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  had.  by  almoat 
imperceptible  degrees,  urged  her  towards  the  fountain^ 
so  that  they  now  stood  nearly  upon  its  brink. 

"  Warner,"  said  she,  quickly,  and  in  a  voice  so  thrilling 
as  to  make  him  stait,  "  answer  me  in  a  word !  what  do 
you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  as  I  say,"  he  replied  with  a  ghastly  smile." 

"  Once  more  I  ask  what  you  mean?  I  adjure,  I  com- 
mand you  to  tell  me !" 

"  There  are  two  bridegrooms  ready  to  take  you,  Lucy 
— ihe  Dark  Spirit  of  the  fountain  and  myself— choose 
between  us !" 

"The  choice  is  easily  made,"  said  she,  unhesitatingly, 
though  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  countenance  indicated 
the  mortal  fear  with  which  she  was  stricken — ^**let  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  be  my  bed." 

She  bad  only  uttered  these  words,  when  she  felt  an 
arm  lightly  entwined  round  her  neck,  while  the  words, 
"  Why  does  the  sweet  garden  rose  speak  thus?"  were 
breathed  into  her  ear.  It  was  Orraloois,  who  had  return- 
ed to  wreath  the  flowers  she  hail  left  in  the  morning. 

At  sight  of  the  Indian  girl,  Warner  said  in  a  low  voice 
to  Lucy,  "  Utter  a  word  to  mortal  ear  of  what  now  has 
happened,  and  there  may  be  a  grave  found  as  fearful,  if 
less  deep,  than  the  waters  of  this  fountain."     Having 
said  thus,  he  precipitately  withdrew. 

When  Lucy  found  that  he  was  gone,  her  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  herself  upon  the  neck  of  Orraloois,  where 
she  wept  like  an  infant.  She  then  silently  breatlied  her 
fervent  tlianks  to  Him,  whose  arm  had  rescued  her  from 
the  mingled  jealousy  and  fanaticism  of  one,  whose  reason 
was  evidently  clouded  by  insanity. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  that  Julia,  who 
had  wandered  forth  alone,  entered  a  path  that  terminated 
in  the  one  which  had  been  taken  by  Orraloois,  when  she 
parted  from  Lucy,  near  the  dwelling  of  Hendrick,  in  the 
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morniof .     It  led  through  the  heart  of  the  forest,  am) 
those  whose  footsteps  first  imprinted  it,  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  nature,  in  the  room 
of  resoning  to  art,  its  course  was  sufficiently  devious. 
She  cootinaed  to  follow  its  windings,  until,  at  a  distance, 
through  a  natural  vista,  could  be  discovered  a  broad  and 
beautiful  river.     Fifteen  minutes'  walk,  and  she  stood  at 
its  side.     Its  waters,  clear  and  unruffled,  reflected  the 
bilk  rising  from  the  opposite  mai^io,  clad  in  the  freshest 
green,  and  bathed  in  the  bright  sunlight,  with  scarcely 
a  single  tree  to  intercept  the  golden  radiance ;  while  the 
intervening  vales,  deep  and  woody,  slept  in  a  depth  of 
shadow,  that  gave  fine  relief  to  .the  brilliancy  of  ^e  open 
landscape.     The  beauty  of  the  sceneiy  enticed  her  to 
proceed.     Soon  the  uniformity  of  the  sturface  was  broken 
by  gentle  undulations,  which  at  last  rose  into  hills  piled 
one  above  another,  attaining  in  the  distance,  a  height 
which  might  have  been  termed  mountains.    Julia  paused 
to'gaze  on  a  wild,  speu'kliog  stream,  that,  with  musical 
voice,  came  bounding  down  its  rocky  bed,  to  mingle  with 
the  serene  waters  of  the  river.     At  this  spot  several 
paths  met,  and  she  selected  one  which  diverged  into  a 
grove,  that  she  might,  after  her  protracted  walk,  obtain 
rest  and  shelter  from  the  sun.     Masses  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant foliage  overshadowed  her.  letting  in  glimpses  of 
sunlight  upon  the  soft,  verdant  carpet  at  her  feet,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  an  intermingling  of  gold  among 
the  flowers  of  every  hue,  tliat  bloomed  in  rich  profusion. 
At  the  further  side  of  the  grove,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  rising 
in  easy  acclivity,  formed,  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  a  shelf,  smooth  and  level.     The  trees  that 
towered  fiir  above,  being  interwoven  ivith  the  foliage  of 
grape-vines,  threw  over  this  spot  a  delicious  coolness  and 
a  kind  of  twilight  gloom,  even  at  midday.     She  had 
remained  here  only  a  few  minutes,  when  she  heard  the 
Diunnur  of  voices.     The  sounds  came  more  and  more 
distinctly  to  her  ear,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  could 
discern,  through  the  trees,  two  men,  who  seemed  advanc- 
ing towards  the  grove.     Somewhat  alarmed,  she  placed 
herself  on  a  part  of  the  tabular  rock,  wherv*,  by  arranging 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  vine,  she  was  perfectly 
screened  from  the  observation  of  any  person  who  might  be 
situated  below.    As  she  l^ad  apprehended,  they  made 
directly  for  the  grove,  and  she  could  hardly  suppress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  when  she  beheld,  in  one  of  them, 
Sir  Basil  Bellamour,  a  young  gentleman  reputed  to  be  of 
princely  fortune,   who  had  been  bred  at  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  who  had,  previously  to  her  leaving 
England,  made  appUeation  to  her  uncle,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  for  her  hand.     Regardless  of  her  remonstrances. 
Sir  Edmund  encouraged  his  suit,  which  he  continued  to 
press  with  ardor;  and  on  this  account,  she  less  reluc- 
tantly left  her  native  isle,  hoping  thereby  to  rid  herself  of 
an  annoyance,  which  daily  grew  more  intolerable. 

**  Were  it  not  for  the  wreath  of  blue  smoke  I  see 
yonder,"  said  the  companion  of  Bellamour,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  "  which  I  suppose  rises 
from  the  hut  of  the  laborer,  where  you  have  taken  lodg- 
ings with  as  much  complacoicy  as  if  it  were  a  palace, 
I  shoold  not  imagine  that  any  breathing  thing,  save  bears 
axid  monkies,  inhabited  witUn  forty  miles  of  here." 


''  As  for  bears,  there  are  plenty  of  them,  no  doubt,'* 
replied  Sir  Basil,  "  but  for  the  monkies,  I  will  not  vouch 
for  more  than  one,  that  I  see  reposing  very  quietly 
beneath  a  tree." 

*'  Monkey  or  not,  I  tell  thee,  Basil  Bellamour,  that 
thou  hast  come  to  this  country  on  a  fool's  emnd,  and  I, 
like  a  fool,  have  ooifte  to  bear  thee  company." 

'*  Not  so,  my  worthy  Jack.  Marry,  a  single  sight  of 
my  superb  Indian  princess,  were,  of  itself,  worth  tea 
voyaged  across  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  I  u-ill  show  thee, 
that  I  can  twist  that  old  stately  governor,  as  easily  as  a 
chandler  twists  the  wick  of  a  candle." 

"  Faugh !  One  would  think  that  you  had  had  your  breed* 
ing  in  a  chandler's  shop.  But  I  tell  you,  that  this  same 
stately  old  governor,  will  keep  so  close  a  hand  upon  his 
niece's  gold,  that  your  eye  will  not  even  catch  the  sparkle 
of  it;  much  less  will  you  get  a  single  piece  of  it  between 
your  fingers  to  lay  over  the  rents  of  yoiur  broken  fortune. 
Money  is  the  object  of  both,  in  the  game  you  play  at, 
and  one  is  as  likely  to  be  checkmated  as  the  other." 

"  Thou  hast  been  my  shadow.  Jack  Morrice,  for  five 
years  past,  to  little  purpose,  If  thou  dost  not  know  that 
I  can  do  as  I  say." 

"  But  you  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  niece  who  has 
a  will  of  her  own,  not  so  easily  to  be  twisted." 

"  I  shall  show  thee  the  contrary  of  that.  To  me,  the 
task  is  alike  easy  to  please  the  girl  of  eighteen,  and  her 
grandmother  of  eigh^.  I  can  suit  myself  to  all  eondi- 
\  tions,  and  to  every  sort  of  prejudice  and  whim.  I  caa 
help  the  hungry  peasant  eat  his  coarse  loaf,  and  wash  it 
down  with  stale  beer  from  a  brown  earthern  mug,  and 
smack  and  lick  my  lips  after  it ;  and  when  just  returned 
from  the  hungry  chase,  I  can  sit  with  the  Frenchman  an 
hour  or  more,  and  simper  over  the  hind  leg  of  a  frog, 
with  as  satisfied  an  air  as  the  pursy  alderman  sits  in  his 
stuffed  chair  over  a  tureen  of  turtle  soup.  I  can  sing 
songs  with  the  cavalier,  and  with  the  roundhead,  psalms 
—can  cry  hurra  for  liberty  till  my  throat  is  sore,  and  to 
'  God  save  the  King,'  can  say  amen.  Did'st  thou  never 
bear  me  sigh,  and  see  me  shake  my  head,  when  some 
brisk  blade  Ims  slily  snatched  a  kiss  from  a  blushing 
lass  t  But  I  will  tell  thee.  Jack,  that  my  mouth  watered 
all  the  while  for  that  self-same  kiss,  as  I  have  seen  an 
awkward  coimt^  boy's,  as  he  stood  gazing  and  longing 
while  his  sick  grandame  ate  an  orange." 

"  That  was  when  you  played  the  Roundhead  to  obtain 
old  Ludlow's  daughter,  and  a  pretty  demure  little  dam* 
sel  she  was,  too." 

"  Pretty .'  Tlmt  is  a  most  contemptible  word  when 
applied  to  her.  She  was  beautiful!  divine!  Julia 
Andros,  as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  is  not  worthy  to 
be  named  the  same  day  with  her.  Well,  let  her  go— I 
could  have  won  her  if  I  would,  and  I  would,  if  she  had 
possessed  the  wherewithal  to  have  repaired  my  fortune. 

"  She  is  married  now." 

"  Yes,  and  to  a  hypocritical  knave,  that  will  turn  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  draw  down  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  and  whine  most  sanctimonionsly  at  the  sound  of  a 
laugh  or  an  innocent  jest,  and  would,  if  he  had  his  way, 
put  the  culprit  in  the  stocks  till  his  visage  looked  as  rue- 
ful as  his  own.     He  is  an  honest  knave,  too.     I  had 
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some  dealiDii^  with  him  once,  and  since  that,  I  would 
not  trast  him  with  a  bushel  of  gray  beans,  without  count- 
ing every  one  of  them  ninety  and  nine  times/' 

"A  compliment,  which  I  dare  say,  he  wonid  most 
heartily  reciprocate.  Bat  yonder  approaches  La  Belle 
Sauvage— I  will  therefore  be  off,  and  for  lack  of  more 
pro6table  employment,  hnnt  bird's  nests." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  and  look  at  her.  Marry,  she  has 
the  air  of  a  queen.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  take  her  to 
England.  A  mock  ceremony  of  marriage  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  her  wilh'ng  to  go  with  me." 

"  Nay,  Bellamour,  you  are  too  bad.  If  your  conscience 
were  not  like  the  air,  too  elastic  to  be  wounded,  it  would 
feel  sore,  only  at  the  thought  of  deceiving  so  beautiful 
and  innocent  a  creature." 

'*  Jack,  thou  art  turning  moralist.  Better  turn  divine, 
and  when  we  return  to  England,  I  will  make  interest  to 
procure  a  living  for  thee." 

Orraloois  paused  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  beneath 
a  stately  oak,  whose  branches  shot  far  across  the  larger 
stream,  breaking  by  the  light,  dancing  shadows  of  their 
leaves,  the  golden  sunshine  that  slept  upon  its  bosom. 
Julia,  who  knew  by  her  form  and  dress,  that  it  was  the 
girl  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  morning,  would  hardly 
have  recognized  her  by  features,  sparkling  as  they  now 
were  with  joy  and  animation. 

"  My  sweet  flower  of  the  forest!  My  lovely  fawn  of 
the  hills!"  exclaimed  Bellamour,  as  he  advanced  to 
meet  her. 

She  bounded  forward  to  meet  him,  lightly  and  grace- 
fully as  the  animal  to  which  he  had  compared  her,  and 
even  Bellamour,  for  a  moment,  quailed  before  the  light 
of  those  eyes,  which,  with  looks  confiding  and  full  of 
love,  were  raised  to  his  face — a  face  handsome  enough 
to  have  ensnared  a  more  guarded  and  a  less  artless 
heart,  than  beat  in  the  bosom  of  this  daughter  of  the 
wilderness. 

**  You  see  that  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  said  he,  as 
he  bent  over  her. 

She  felt  his  warm  breath,  as  it  wandered  among  the 
flowers  of  the  coronal  diat  graced  her  brow,  and  the 
conversation  she  had  held  with  Lucy  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  An  unquiet  expression  came  tg  her  eye,  but  it 
flitted  ai»  ay  Kke  the  shadow  of  the  dark  bird,  which  that 
moment,  unheeded  by  her,  flew  across  her  path,  as  the 
voice  of  Bellamour,  softer  and  more  insinuating  in  its 
tones  than  before,  repeated,  "  you  see  that  I  have  kept 
my  promise,  dear  Orraloois." 

"  You  have,"  she  replied,  but  the  days  of  thy  absence 
have  been  like  years.  A  dark  cloud  has  folded  me  in  its 
bosom,  and  I  could  not  see  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
The  sounds  that  used  to  be  most  joyful,  had  a  voice  of 
mourning.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  bluebird,  warbled 
among  the  chestnut  boughs  that  shade  my  father's  dwel- 
ling, no  longer  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  my  heart,  as  it 
roused  me  from  my  morning  slumbers." 

"  But  you  wiU  be  happy  now,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  soft 
as  before,  yet,  expressive  of  exultation  at  the  power  he 
had  over  her  affections. 

"  Yes,  with  you,  but  do  you  see  yonder  bright  cloud, 
graceful  and  beauUful  as  the  canoe  as  it  glides  over  the 


blue  waters  ?  It  will  soon  pass  away  and  will  not  Kks 
that  return." 

"Go  with  me,  Orrhloois*- 1  shall  not  then  need  to 
return." 

*♦  Why  shonld  I  go  ?"  said  she,  with  a  deep  and  solemn 
earnestness.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  doom  that  I  heard 
in  the  winds,  and  in  the  rustle  of  the  green  leaves.  It 
told  me  that  I  should  soon  die.  When  the  leaves  falli 
they  will  find  my  grave." 

"  If  I  take  you  hence,  where  the  dismal  sounds  df  thd 
wilderness  cannot  be  heard,  these  dark  and  wild  fancies 
will  vanish." 

"No!  no!  In  the  midnight  stillness,  when  even  the 
wind  folds  its  rustling  wings  and  sleeps,  and  no  sound 
can  come  to  my  ear,  then  do  I  feel  the  cold  breathings  of 
that  voice  round  my  heart." 

"  I  Mrill  not  listen  to  these  melancholy  forebodings. 
They  are  nought.  Go  with  me,  and  thy  light  step  will 
echo  in  the  gilded  halls  of  stately  palaces.  This  robe 
shall  be  exchanged  for  one  brilliant  with  flowers  of  gold, 
and  sparkling  gems ;  while  the  jewels  that  shall  adorn 
your  queen-like  brow,  shall  every  one  of  them  beam  with 
a  lustre,  bright  as  the  eyes  that  look  up  to  yours,  when 
you  bend  over  the  clear  fountain.  Will  you  not  go  with 
me  f  Say  nay,  and  I  shall  know  you  do  not  love  me." 
As  he  repeated  these  last  words,  he  clasped  a  necklace, 
brilliant  if  not  valuable,  round  her  neck. 

The  eyes  were  tearful  that  she  raised  to  his,  yet  they 
beamed  with  a  soft  and  sunny  radiance.  "  Your  woids," 
she  replied,  "  fall  softly  on  my  heart,  as  the  flowers  fait 
on  my  morning  path,  which  my  maidens  love  to  strew 
before  me.  They  bring  for  me  a  bright  dream,  but  it 
will  soon  float  away,  and  never  grow  to  reality." 

"  Why  persist  so  tenaciously  in  cherishing  those  foolish 
whims?"  said  Bellamour,  impatiently  and  with  some 
asperity.  "  The  daughter  of  a  great  cliief  should  have- 
strength  to  throw  them  from  her." 

"  Say  no  more,  I  will  go  witli  you.  Yet  added  she,, 
my  father  loves  young  Ossinneepooy  and  will,  I  fear,  op- 
pose my  wedding  another." 

Bellamour  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  simplicity, 
that  could  perceive  no  reason,  why  a  high-bom  English^ 
man  should  not  marry  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
Although  Orraloois  did  not  fathom  the  full  meaning  of 
that  sinister  smile,  there  \ma  something  in  it  that  sent 
a  pang  to  her  heart.     Bellamour  perceived  that  it  had 
produced  a  painful  impression,  and  hastened  to  say  "  your 
father  need  not  know  it.     I  will  procure  a  priest,  who 
will  perform  the  holy  ceremony  in  private.     Will  that 
satisfy  you, my  sweet  forest-flower?"  he  inquired,  touch- 
ing her  glowing  cheek  with  his  lips.   "  Your  will  is  mine," 
she  replied,  but  the  words  had  only  escaped  her  lips, 
when  vrith  a  wild  piercing  shriek,  she  threw   herself 
upon  his  bosom.     The  object  of  her  alarm,  at  the  same 
instant,  caught  the   attention  of  Bellamour.     Directly 
opposite  them,  cowering  behind   a  rock   that    neariy 
scrcened  him  from  observation,  was  Ossinneepoo,  the 
direst  and  most  revengeful  passion  burning  in  his  eyes, 
which  were  fastened  upon  Bellamoor.     The  string  of  the 
bow,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was  already  relaxed: 
the  arrow  was  sped.     Onaloois,  by  shielding  him  sh« 
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loTed,  had  raceiTed  ber  own  deatb-wound.  BeUamoar, 
who  had  darted  aside,  the  moment  he  discovered  the 
young  savage,  bearing  her  with  him,  knew  not  that  she 
was  wounded,  until  through  fiiintnesa,  relaxing  her  bold, 
she  murmured,  *'  lay  dm  by  the  mountain  stream,  that 
I  may  taste  its  waters,  and  look  once  more  on  your  face 
befcnna  I  die." 

Alarmed  and  agitated,  be  hastened  to  obey  her,  first 
plucking  the  arrow,  which  had  entered  just  below  her 
right  shoulder,  from  the  wound. 

"  I  have  given  my  life  for  yours,"  said  she,  "  I  looked 
not  for  so  proud  and  happy  a  destiny." 

After  a  hurried  examinaciott  of  the  wound,  he  imagined 
that  the  arrow  had  penetrated  to  no  vital  part,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  to  Orraloois. 

"  You  are  deceived,"  she  replied.  "  The  ice  of  death 
is  already  in  my  veins." 

Julia,  who  had  witnessed  the  tragedy  from  her  hiding 
place,  was  already  on  the  spot,  every  personal  conside- 
ration being  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the  young  and  in- 
teresting victim.  Bellamour  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
dying  girl,  at  her  approach,  but  without  testifying  or 
feeling  any  of  the  surprise,  which  her  sudden  appearance 
might  have  awakened  on  a  less  dreadful  occasion.  He 
disengaged  one  of  the  largest  of  the  bright  shells  that 
ornamented  her  girdle,  and  handing  it  to  Jolia,  requested 
her  to  procure  some  water. 

"  Let  it  be  from  the  mountain  stream,"  said  Orraloois, 
'*  I  used  to  love  to  see  its  wild  waters  throw  the  foam 
feathers  over  the  green  turf,  and  among  the  sweet  flow- 
ers by  its  side,  and  to  listen  to  its  merry  voice,  that 
seemed  laughing  at  its  own  sport.  I  shall  see  and  hear 
it  no  more." 

**  Orraloois,  dearest,"  said  Bellamour,  taking  the  water 
from  Julia,  for  he  was  reckless  now  that  a  high-bom 
English-woman  should  hear  him  speak  words  of  tender- 
ness to  an  Indian  girl—"  Orraloois,  dearest,  will  you 
taste  the  water?" 

She  eagerly  drank  it. 

"I  die  happy,"  said  she,  raising  her  eyes,  already 
growing  dark  with  the  mists  of  death,"  for  that  eye  is  upon 
me,  whose  light  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  evening  star 
to  the  weary  hunter,  when  it  shows  him  the  roof  of  his 
distant  dwelling.  It  would  give  mo  joy,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  to  look  once  more  on  the  fair 
rose,  who  delighted  to  teach  me  the  language,  whose 
words  awakened  the  first  pulses  of  that  dearer  life  which 
slept  in  my  heart.  Tell  the  old  chief,  my  father,  diat 
the  light  of  his  eyes  is  departed,  that  she  is  gone  to  the 
spirit-land  where  her  mother  dwells,  who  stands  ready 
to  receive  her."  Her  eyelids  closed.  **  Beloved,"  said 
she,  **  farewell  the  last  sleep  steals  upon  me." 

The  small  fingers  of  the  delicately  formed  hand,  which 
were  closed  round  his,  grew  cold  and  rigid.  She  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

"  Lay  her  on  the  flowery  turf,"  said  Julia,  "  it  is  a 
fitting  bed  for  one  so  young  and  beautiful." 

It  is  during  moments  of  strong  excitement,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  that  the  avenues  of  the  heart  are  left 
oagnardBd,  and  that  gushes  of  fading  brsak  forth  and 
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flow  unchecked  into  their  legitimate  channels,  over 
which,  until  then,  we  had  kept  a  vigilant  and  successful 
watch,  and  which  we  imagined  were  fuUy  within  our 
control.  It  was  thus  with  Edward  Northington  and 
Julia  Andros.  A  few  broken  and  passionate  words,  as, 
with  others  now  assembled,  they  stood  by  the  pale  corpse 
of  the  Indian  girl,  and  which,  at  another  time,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  breathe  into  her  ear,  were  listened 
to  with  an  emotion,  that  assured  him  that  the  pure  and 
absorbing  passion,  which  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the 
very  life-pulses  of  his  own  heart,  glowed  in  hers  with  a 
kindred  intensity.  Both  felt,  to  an  extent  they  had  never 
before  realized,  that  the  low  breathings  of  sorrow  on  the 
rich  chords  of  the  heart,  awaken  music,  the  deepest  and 
the  most  thrilling;  and  that  the  dazzling  halo,  which 
Hope  traces  round  joy9,  pictured  in  the  far  perspective, 
is,  by  its  sacred  influences,  mellowed  to  the  soft,  etberial 
hues  of  the  sunbeam,  when  refracted  by  the  tears  of  the 
cloud.  They  thought  not  then  of  the  obstacles,  which 
reason  told  them,  when  the  hour  of  reflection  came, 
would  be  opposed  to  their  love,  the  course  of  which, 
when  true,  according  to  the  poet,  "  did  never  yet  run 
smooth." 

Orraloois  was  buried  beneath  the  turf  where  she  now 
lay,  and  the  low  mound,  thickly  studded  with  flowers, 
long  indicated  the  spot,  where  this  lovely  and  innocent 
child  of  the  wilderness  slept. 

Ossinneepo,  who,  as  Orraloois  had  said,  carried  the 
heart  of  a  hare  in  his  bosom,  the  moment  that  he  found 
that  he  was  discovered  by  his  rival,  fled,  even  without 
attempting  to  send  another  arrow,  and  was  seen  no  more 
amongst  the  people  of  his  tribe. 

Bellamour,  who  knew  that  all  the  fervent  and  trea^ 
sured  affections  of  the  Indian  maiden's  young  and  guil^ 
less  heart,  were  his,  was  more  deeply  affected  by  her 
tragic  death,  than  any  person,  who  had  listened  to  his 
heartless  remarks  to  Morrice,  as  well  as  his  attempu  to 
basely  deceive  her,  would  have  been  led  to  imagine,  and, 
for  a  time,  it  maintained  a  salutaxy  influence  over  his 
mind  and  conduct. 

It  was  a  rich  autumn  evening  and  the  beams  of  the 
declining  sun,  unobstructed  by  the  lofty  buildings,  which 
have  since  risen  around  the  Province  House,  veiling  it  in 
premature  gloom,  shone  with  golden  lustre  on  the  panel- 
led wainscot  of  polished  oak,  which  surrounded  one 
of  the  spacious  chambers.  The  apartment  was  furnished 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  unusual  in  the  colonies,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  difiiculties  common  to  every  new  coun- 
try, with  which  the  inhabitants  have  to  contend,  their 
genius  and  enterprise  were  cramped  by  the  jealous  tyran- 
ny of  the  mother  country;  it  being  a  principle  of  the 
colonial  policy,  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture 
any  article  which  they  could  import  from  England.  But 
had  no  such  restrictions  existed,  and  had  they  possessed 
ample  means,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  religious  scru- 
ples of  the  Puritans,  wouUl  have  permitted  them  to  in- 
dulge in  what  they  wouU  have  termed  the  pomps  and 
vanities  which  were  considered  requisite  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  the  royal  governor,  who  was,  at  this  time,  re- 
sident of  the  Province  House*    Various  pieces  of^  nui- 
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hogany  farniture,  enriched  by  caxriogs,  end  bearing  to 
higb  a  polish  as  nearly  to  anpercede  the  necearity  of  the 
large  pier-glass,  placed  between  two  of  the  windows, 
were  in  due  order  arranged  round  the  room;  while  a 
Biussela  carpet,  small,  hut  exceedingly  rich  and  beauti- 
ful,  muffled,  at  times,  the  foot-fidl  of  a  man  who  was  tra- 
▼ening  the  apartment,  which  rang  sharp  and  loud  wben- 
efrer  it  came  in  contact  with  the  uncovered  floor.  The 
man  was  of  tall  figure  and  soldier-like  mien,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  haughty,  and  at  times,  indica- 
tive—so said  his  (riends^-of  firmness  and  decision,  al- 
though his  enemies  chose  rather  to  imagine  that  they 
exemplified  obstinacy  and  that  sphrit  of  tyranny  which 
the  thoroughly  selfish  ever  exercise,  over  those  who  are 
subject  to  their  control.  If  the  friends  of  Sir  Edmund 
were  partly  right,  his  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rule 
showed  that  his  enemies  were  not  wholly  wrong.  He 
was  now  just  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where,  as  is  well  known,  he  conducted  a 
body  of  troops  in  order  to  seize  the  charter,  in  which 
purpose,  he  was  defeated  by  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  the  citizens,  who  efiected  its  concealment  in  an  oak 
tree.  Lady  Andros,  a  pale,  delicate  looking  woman, 
who  sat  at  one  of  the  windows  engaged  with  her  needle, 
perceived  that  something  had  occurred  to  chafe  her  hus- 
band*s  spirits,  but,  as  she  was  aware  that  he  had  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  being  "  put  to  the  question,"  and  as 
he  did  not  happen  to  be  in  a  communicative  mood,  she 
was  obliged  to  content  herself  vrith  remaining  ignorant  of 
the  cause. 

Julia  Andrps  was  seated  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
apartment,  embroidering  a  piece  of  satin  in  imitation  of 
the  rich,  elaborate  work,  ornamenting  the  curtains  that 
shaded  the  windows.  There  were  marks  of  anxiety  on 
her  beautiful  countenance,  too  deep  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  difficult  shading  of  fruit  or  flower,  and  her  hand  often 
rested  on  the  embroidery  frame,  as  she  stole  a  look,  fuU 
of  solicitude,  at  the  tall,  erect  figure,  and  the  stern,  un- 
yielding features  of  hor  uncle.  Chice  she  laid  aside  her 
needle  and  half  rose,  determined  to  address  him,  but 
just  at  that  moment,  the  heel  of  his  military  boot  rang 
so  loudly  on  the  floor,  that  starting  back  with  a  nervous 
gesture,  she  sunk  again  into  her  chair.  The  request 
which  she  wished  to  make,  was  a  very  simple  one  of 
itself,  yet  as  straws  on  the  stream  serve  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  current,  she  was  conscious  that  his  re- 
fusal would  show  her  what  she  might  expect  relative  to 
a  subject  which  she  felt  would  involve  the  future  happi- 
ness of  her  life.  I^uly  Andros,  who  was  in  Julia's  con- 
fidence, and  had  a  suspicion  of  what  was  passing  in  her 
miad,  gave  her  a  look,  by  which  to  admonish  her  to  re- 
frain from  addressing  Sir  Edmund,  while  in  his  present 
ungentle  mood.  Julia,  however,  impatient  to  free  her- 
•elf  from  suspense,  again  rose  and  with  a  determined  air 
advancing  to  meet  him,  said  in  an  agitated  and  horned 
jnanner,  "  Uncle,  uncle  Edmund." 

"Don't  distort)  me,  child,**  said  he,  motioning  her| 
away  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand,  *'  I  am  in  no 
mood  for  talkii^  just  now." 

"  I  have  only  one  request  to  make,"  said  Julia, ''  it 
will  take  yon  but  brief  time  to  say,  yes  or  no." 


**  Be  quick  dwn  and  name  it." 

"  You  will  recollect  how  kind  the  Northiagtans  were 
to  me— Lucy,  in  a  particular  manner.  Will  you  aot  pei^ 
mit  me  to  redprocale  her  kindness  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
by  inviting  her  hither  to  spend  a  few  weekst" 

Lsstead  of  replying  to  her  question,  **  the  Northings 
tons,"  repeated  he,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  refi:eshing 
my  memory.  I  had  almost  foigotten  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  about  a  Northington."  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  she  could  read  the  superscription.  "  Do 
you  know  that  writing,"  demanded  he,  fixiiig  a  seavchiqg 
lookofioqoiiy  upon  her  fece,  as  if  to  detect  any  attempt 
at  evasion. 

"  I  do  know  it,'*  she  re]died  in  an  un&lteriag  Toice, 
although  the  blush,  that  at  first  sight  of  the  writing,  scent- 
ed literally  to  burn  her  cheek,  as  quickly  receded,  leav- 
ing it  deadly  pale. 

"  Lucy  Northington's,  I  suppose,"  a  smUe  of  bitter 
irony  flitting  over  his  features. 

"  No,  sir,  Edward  Northington*8." 

"  Truly,  you  must  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  gal- 
lant*s  handwriting,  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  so  readily. 
I  dare  say  that  you  have  seen  your  name  written  by  the 
same  hand  on  the  back  of  a  letter  before  to-day.** 

Julia  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  pretend  to  deny  having  received  letters  from 
him?" 

"I  do  not." 

"  And  you  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  circumstance 
from  me,  your  uncle-— your  guardian." 

**  I  did  not  wish  to  trouble  you,  sir— especially,  as  you 
have  latterly  appeared  to  have  more  business  than  you 
could  well  attend  to ;  besides,  he  mentioned  in  his  last 
letter  that  he  meant  to  speak  to  you  on  tlie  subject 
himself.*' 

"  Intended  to  speak  to  mt !  Who  is  Edward  Nor- 
thington, that  he  should  speak  to  me  on  a  subject  like 
that  7  If  my  power  answered  to  my  wish,  I  would  crush 
him  as  I  now  crosh  the  vile  trash  which  he  has  had  the 
audacity  to  send  my  niece."  At  the  same  moment,  he 
compressed  the  letter  vrith  his  hand  and  contemptuously 
tossed  it  firom  him  into  the  fire. 

Julia  seized  it  before  the  expiring  embers  had  power 
to  do  more  than  to  slightly  scorch  it. 

"  Return  that  letter  from  whence  yon  took  it,"  said 
Sir  Edmund,  slowly,  and  in  a  voice  rendered  fearful  by 
the  deep  and  concentrated  anger,  of  which  it  was  ex- 
pressive. But  Julia,  who  inherited  some  of  the  high  and 
determined  spirit  of  her  uncle,  felt  her  courage  rise  as 
his  anger  increased,  and  she  ventured  to  disobey  him. 

**  You  will  gain  nothing  by  this.  Miss  Andros,"  said 
he.  "  I  am  not  to  be  thwarted  in  my  designs.  I  have 
promised  your  hand  to  Sir  Basil  Bellamour,  the  son  of 
my  friend ;  and  even  if  I  had  not,  never  should  you  unite 
yourself  with  one  of  the  Puritanical  tribe  which  Nor- 
thington belongs  to— treason  is  written  on  the  face  of  every 
one  of  them." 

Julia  was  prevented  from  replying  by  the  entraaee  of 
a  man,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  pos- 
sessed a  good  share  of  self-confidence.    The  sight  of  him 
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had  the  cffiBCt  to  partly  diacipate  the  elmid  whieli  dexk- 
•oed  Sir  Edmand't  brow. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  yoo,  Mr.  Dickaon,"  laid  he,  **  and 
I  hope  that  your  enterprue  ha«  proTod  more  tocceasful 
than  Buao.  Did  yoa  find  the  people  wicHBed  to  pay  the 
tasaa?" 

"  No,  pleaae  yonr  Esceellency,  the  only  answer  which 
I  received  when  I  mentioned  the  aubject,  wa«,  that  the 
fBneral  court  alone  had  the  power  to  impose  taxes,  and 
to  appoint  magistrates,  and  that  they  should  neither  pay 
the  one,  nor  recognize  the  other,  unless  coocion  were 
used." 

"  Coercion  shall  be  used  then.  They  shall  be  impri- 
soned. I  will  teach  them  that  the  king  may  appoint 
officers  and  make  laws  without  the  interference  of  their 
general  court.'* 

"  But  I  suspect  that  you  will  bo  sorry  that  you  turned 
ichool>master  to  such  refractory  scholars,"  said  Perci- 
val  Andros,  in  an  undertone,  who  entered  the  room  as 
his  uncle  was  iqpeaking. 

"  Please  your  Excellency,"  said  Dickson,  "  I  have 
caused  several  to  be  imprisoned,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
most  sealotts  in  promoting  a  ^»rit  of  insubordination 
among  the  people." 

"  Yon  have  done  right.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Dickson,  dial 
we,  who  govern  now,  may  be  considered  as  pioneers. 
The  task  of  our  successors  will  be  play  to  what  we  have 
to  perform.  The  people  now,  have  too  much  knowledge, 
too  much  book-learning,  which  they  brought  over  from 
Old  England.  The  next  generation,  lacking  these,  will 
be  more  docile." 

"  Ay,  it  must  be  as  your  Excellency  says,  if  the  firee 
schools  and  the  printing  be  suppressed,  for  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beri^ely  has  truly  said  in  his  official  report, '  learning 
has  brought  sedition,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against 
the  best  governments.' " 

**  And  if  printing  should  be  soppraised,"  said  young 
Andros,  **  your  purpoae,  which  I  take  to  be  that  of  de- 
stroying the  principles  of  liberty,  would  thereby  be  the 
more  surely  defeated.  Principles  which  have  sustained 
them  in  the  hours  of  uncertainty,  gloom,  and  peri],  can 
never  die.  If  debarred  from  disseminating  them  on  the 
printed  page,  each  heart  will  become  a  temple  in  which 
fhey  will  be  guarded  and  nursed  with  all  the  xeal  and 
fidelity  vrith  which  the  vestals  of  old  kept  alive  the 
aacred  fire." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Perdval,"  said  the  governor,  "  quite 
a  pretty  speech  for  a  youngster.  I  must  tiy  and  obtain 
the  influence  of  my  Lord  Stormont  to  procure  you  a  seat 
in  parliament."  Then  turning  to  Dickson,  he  inquired 
whom  he  had  imprisoned. 

"Pleaaa  your  Ej^llency,  liie  principal  prisoner  is 
named  iMorthington. " 

"  Northington !"  repeaiad  Julia,  half  riabg  fimn  her 
chair. 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  aaid  Sir  Edmwid.  "  A  atannch 
Pnritan— -a  disloyal  subject.  You  could  not  have  per- 
formed a  more  acceptable  duty.  Pity  it  ia,  that  their 
cagea  aa  theycallthem,  werenot  as  cold  and  aa  dampaa 
aome  of  the  priaona  in  England,  which  would,  I  think,  go 


fiur  to  quench  the  wonderinl  fire  that  Permval  haa  been 
speaking  about." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  repHed  Dickson. 

**  I  hope,"  aaid  the  GovenMMr,  "  that  their  cage  ia  a 
aecnre  one." 

"  Yea,  pleaae  your  ExeeUency,  for  aa  there  waa  no 
priaon  of  any  kind  at  WoodviUe,  I  waa  forced  to  bring 
the  prisoners  hither.  Old  Nottfaington  and  hia  daoghiar 
are  both  here." 

''  His  daughter?  What  have  you  brought  his  daughter 
here  for?" 

"  Pleaae  your  Excellency,  the  old  man's  health  is 
rather  indiffisrent,  and  hia  townamen  woold  hare  tarred 
and  feathered  me,  for  aught  I  know,  if  I  had  not  pei^ 
mkted  her  to  accompany  him  aa  nurae.  Nor  aheuld  J, 
aa  it  was,  have  escaped  unharmed,  had  not  Northingtoa 
exhorted  them  to  remain  quiet  and  not  attempt  to  iatei^ 
fere  in  his  behalf,  as  he  doubted  not,  that  ha  should 
yet  live  to  see  the  proud  oppraaaor  humbled  in  the  duat." 

''  Were  he  not  beneath  my  contempt,"  aaid  Sir  Ed* 
mund,  in  a  voice  that  ahowed  he  atniggled  hard  to  maa* 
ter  hia  rising  ire,  "  I  might  feel  angiy— aa  it  is,  I  only 
pity  him." 

The  clock  of  the  Old  South  had  struck  the  hour  of 
ten,  when  Julia,  softly  unclosing  her  chamber  door,  stood, 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  AU  was 
still.  Stepping  back,  and  arraying  herself  in  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  she  trod  lightly  along  the  passage  that  led 
from  her  own  room  to  her  brother's.  Ere  she  had 
reached  it,  the  door  opened,  and  Percival  appeared,  ready 
to  accompany  her.  Descending  the  stairs,  and  going 
out  at  a  back  door,  they  were  soon  in  the  street,  pursu- 
ing their  way  quickly  and  silently  to  the  prison.  Having 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Northington  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,  and  that  Lucy  was  still  in  his  apartment,  they 
requested  the  gaoler  to  ask  the  prisoner's  permission  for 
them  to  enter.  The  man  said  something  about  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  but  a  douoeur  that  Percival  slipped  into 
his  hand,  obtained  his  ready  acquiescence.  He  unclosed 
the  door,  through  which,  standing  ajar  as  he  entered,  the^ 
could  perceive  Mr.  Northington,  who  sat  leaning  back  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude  in  his  chair.  The  Ugfat  of  the  lamp 
fell  full  upon  hia  fisaturea,  and  while  the  atrong  line* 
round  his  mouth  appeared  deeper,  and  hia  eye  to  glow 
with  intenser  fire,  his  high  forehead,  edged  with  thin, 
silvery  curls,  looked  still  paler  than  when  seen  by  sun- 
light. His  lips  were  compraaaed,  hia  brow  alightly  knit, 
and  the  whole  cast  of  his  countenance  showed  that  bitter 
thoughts  were  at  work  in  his  bosom.  What  a  contrast 
in  the  fixed,  stern  expreaaion  of  hia  m-hole  peraon,  to 
that  of  his  daughter,  who  aat  on  one  side  of  the  cell, 
wistfully  regarding  him.  The  light  falling  upon  her, 
soft  and  shadowy,  revealed  her  beanrifiil  features  flnahed 
with  excitement,  and  wearing  a  look  of  trouble  and  anxi* 
ety— for  aofficient  time  had  not  yet  elapaed  ainee  tha 
agitating  acene  through  which  ahe  had  paaaed,  for  the 
still,  deep  feeling  of  aadnesa,  to  aettle  upon  her,  aa  tiha 
heavy  curtain  of  night  falls  upon  the  flower-— «  aadnesa, 
which,  though  it  may  eat  into  the  heart's  core,  ia  indica- 
ted by  none  of  thoae  fluctuationa  which  the  mind,  ia  ita 
first  state  of  feverish  excitement,  paintt  upon  the  as]ieot. 
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"  Let  them  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Nortfaingtoii,  in  reply 
to  the  gaoler. 

At  the  sight  of  Julia,  Lucy  bounded  forward  to  meet 
her,  and  every  painful  emotion  was,  for  the  moment,  lost 
in  the  joy  of  meeting  her  friend.  Not  so  with  Julia. 
To  meet  Lucy  thus,  sent  a  pang  to  her  bosom  which  she 
oonld  not  subdue.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but  her 
words  were  choked  in  their  utterance,  and  falling  upon 
the  fair  girl's  neck,  she  wept  like  a  child.  One 
eloquent  look  was  interchanged  between  young  Andros 
and  Lucy,  and  then  he  approached  her  father,  though 
with  slow  and  timid  steps ;  for  he  felt  that  the  ties  of 
blood  which  connected  him  with  Sir  Eldmnnd,  might 
prove  a  barrier  to  that  freedom  of  intercourse,  by  the 
means  of  which,  he  might  be  enabled  to  convince  him  of 
his  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  measures  which  his  uncle  thought 
it  expedient  to  adopt.  To  his  surprise,  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  rose  from  his  chair  and  extended  to  h3m.4iis  hand, 
while  his  features  relaxed  into  one  of  those  bland  smiles 
that  spread  an  air  of  benignity  over  the  whole  counte- 


**  When  we  parted  at  my  own  peaceful  threshold/' 
said  he,  **  I  little  dreamed  that  we  should  next  meet  in 
a  prison;  but  my  heart  is  warmer  towards  you  now,  than 
it  was  then.  I  have  often  heard  of  you  since,  and  have 
been  rejoiced  to  hear  that  your  seat  has  not  been  with 
the  scomer." 

**  Those,"  replied  Percival,  "  who  can  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  imperfection  which  attaches  itself  to  our 
best  efforts,  can  have  little  room  for  the  feeling  of  scorn." 
He  then  expressed  his  regret  and  sympathy,  concerning 
his  present  situation. 

''Yes,"  said  Mr.  Northington, '' my  affliction  is  indeed 
grievous,  but  I  doubt  not,  necessary ;  for  who  am  I,  that 
I  should  glide  down  the  stream  of  life,  encountering 
neither  shoals  nor  rocks?  It  is  but  right  that  I  should 
be  tried,  and  if.  Oh  Lord,"  added  he,  raising  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  Heaven,  "  I  prove  faithless,  let  me  perish 
with  thine  enemies,  but  let  them  that  love  thee,  whoever 
they  are,  be  as  the  sun  that  goeth  forth  in  his  might." 

There  was  something  in  this  brief  and  sublime  aspira- 
tion, peculiarly  impressive,  uttered,  as  it  was,  in  the 
deep  and  fervent  tones  of  an  earnest  and  confiding  spirit. 
JuUa  no  longer  wept,  but  seating  herself  by  the  side  of 
Lucy,  on  the  low  seat  that  ran  along  one  side  of  the  cell, 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  words  of  the  venera- 
ble prisoner.  Had  Sir  Edmund  Andnw  been  there,  he 
might  have  seen  that  his  was  not  a  spirit  to  obtain  the 
ascendant  over  such  men  as  Northington.  It  is  true 
that  he  possessed  firmness  and  perseverance ;  but,  while 
it  was  his  ol^ect  to  heighten  the  splendor  of  the  crown, 
or,  in  severer,  perhaps,  truer  language,  to  raise  himself 
to  dignity,  it  was  the  aim  of  Northington  to  maintain 
and  promote  the  good  of  the  humble  community,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Subsequently,  Sir  Edmund 
found,  by  experience,  that  an  eneigetic  will,  and  a  perse- 
yerance  that  never  faltered,  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
him  success,  when  he  was  met  by  minds  as  positive, 
equally  persevering,  and  which  were,  in  addition,  cheered 
md  sustained  by  a  noble  enthusiasm^ 


Again  the  clock  of  the  Old  South  sent  its  load  peals 
through  the  air,  proclaiming  thl^KNir  of  midnight.  Per> 
cival  rose  to  depart. 

"  It  grieves  me^'  sa^  be,  addressing  Mr.  Northington, 
"to  leave  you  and  your^daughter  in  so  dreary  an  abode, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will  use  my  best  efforts 
to  obtain  permission  for  your  return  home." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mr.  Northington,  "  draw  not  upon  your- 
self your  uncle's  wrath.  In  due  season  my  bonds  will 
be  broken  asunder.  At  the  time  of  your  arrival,  a  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  and  distrust  had  stolen  into  my  heart, 
and  my  spirit  repined  at  being,  in  my  old  age  and 
feeble  health,  torn  from  the  comforts  of  home,  and  made 
the  victim  of  oppression,  but  it  has  now  passed.  Let 
us,"  added  he,  **  return  thanks  to  the  Most  High  for  his 
goodness,  and  pray  that  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  murmur 
against  his  will." 

All  knelt,  and  the  speaker's  voice  now  breathing  in 
low  but  fervent  tones  the  humble  petition  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  now  uttering,  in  a  voice,  clear  and  deep,  the 
language  of  a  lofty  and  cheering  faith,  as  it  broke  the 
midnight  silence  of  the  prison,  awing  and  solemnizing 
the  hearu  of  those  who  listened,  seemed  Uke  the  gush- 
ing of  the  waters  of 

**  SIkm's  brook. 
That  flow*  fast  hj  the  oracle  of  God." 

When  they  rose,  it  could  be  seen  by  the  mild  light  that 
illumined  the  features  of  all,  that  the  heavy  cloud  of 
sonow  had  been  lifted  from  their  hearts,  and  that  the 
beams  of  peace  and  quiet  joy  were  there  in  its  stead. 
Sweet  was  the  mingling  of  hearts  in  that  lowly  cell,  as 
the  blending  of  rich  odors,  which  the  bright  wing  of 
morning  sweeps  from  opening  flowers. 

As  the  brother  and  sister  were  returning  home,  they 
found  that  some  person,  walking  at  the  same  npid  rate 
as  themselves,  kept  constantly  behind  them.  By  a 
hasty  look  which  Julia  ventured  to  take,  as  they  turned 
a  corner,  she  perceived  it  to  he  a  man  wrapped  in  a 
dark  cloak,  wearing  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  whose  height 
and  general  appearance,  answered  to  that  of  Warner. 
She  mentioned  this  to  her  brother,  and  to  be  the  more 
assured  that  he  was  following  them,  they  now  slackened 
their  pace.  The  person  behind  them  did  the  same. 
Julia  now  began  to  feel  some  alarm,  for  she  recalled  the 
suspicion  she  had  formerly  entertained  of  his  insanity'— 
a  suspicion  which  might  have  been  confirmed,  had  Lucy, 
undeterred  by  Warner's  threats,  revealed  the  scene  that 
took  place  in  the  glen.  To  out-walk  him,  was  impossi- 
ble, and  Andros  thought  it  best  to  stop,  and  allow  him  to 
come  up  with  them.  The  man  stopped  likewise,  and 
afler  steadfastly  regarding  them  for  a  few  seconds,  turned 
precipitately  into  a  dark,  narrow  alley.  The  view  that 
they  thus  obtained  of  his  person,  \eXt  neither  of  them 
any  longer  in  doubt  that  it  was  Warner.  Two  minutes' 
walk  more,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  Julia,  brought  them  to 
Proving  House. 

Percival  Andros,  as  he  had  promised,  made  applica- 
tion to  his  uncle  to  remit  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  North* 
ington,  which,  instead  of  being  successful,  procured  his 
own  banishment;  for  the  governor,  suspecting  that  his 
nephew's  seal  for  the  liberation  of  the  fiuher,  was  partly 
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by  attschment  to  the  daughter,  appointed  him  | 
to  aomeoiBcial  dntj  m  a  distant  part  of  the  province. 

Julia  freqoently  foand  opportanities  to  yifit  her  friends 
in  prison,  and  althoogh  Edward  had  many  times  obtained 
permissiott  firom  his  tator,  at  college,  for  a  similar  pm^ 
pose,  they  nerer  met  bat  once.  The  few  minatesi  how- 
ever, which  they  then  spent  together,  sufficed  to  assure 
him  dwt  the  reports  he  had  heard,  reladve  to  Julia, 
whom  he  had  been  told  favored  the  addresses  of  Sir 
Basil  Bellamour,  were  without  foundation.  Before  part- 
ing, they  mutually  agreed  to  await  the  tide  of  events, 
which  might  ultimately  remove  those  barriers  to  their 
firiendly  intercoarse,  which,  at  present,  appeared  insuper^ 
able. 

During  the  winter,  Sir  Basil  Bellamour,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Boston,  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  a  welcome  guest  at  Province  House.  He 
soon  took  opportunity  to  rpnew  his  addresses  to  Julia, 
with  all  his  fininer  assiduity,  which  her  coldness  and 
marked  aversion  had  no  effect  to  repulse. 

Signs  of  discontent,  at  the  oppressive  measures  of  tho 
governor,  which  had  long  been  visible,  became,  every 
day,  more  and  more  apparent,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  many  persons  were  seen  in  arms  in  the  streets  of 
Boston.  While  one  party  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  harbor,  in  order  to  seize  the  captain  of  the  frigate 
Rose,  another,  led  on  by  a  youthful  commander,  who 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  cloister  rather  than 
in  the  camp,  urged  their  way  with  equal  celerity  towards 
the  Province  House.  Here  they  kept  vigilant  watch, 
until  word  was  brought  them  that  their  coadjutors  had 
succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Rose,  and  had  already  brought  its  guns  to  bear 
upon  the  castle,  which  they  hoped  soon  to  compel  to 
surrender.  A  signal  agreed  upon,  soon  announced  their 
success,  and  the  governor  found  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of 
those,  on  whose  rights,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  tram- 
pled with  as  little  scruple  as  on  the  dust  beneath  his  fiset. 

The  youtliful  leader  of  the  band,  having  given  orders 
that  he  should  be  conducted  to  the  castle,  and  treated 
with  proper  respect,  re-entered  the  house,  and  with  hasty 
steps  ascended  the  staircase.  For  a  few  moments  he 
stood  irresolute  before  the  door  of  the  apartment,  into 
which  we  have  been  admitted  on  a  previous  occasion. 
He  then  gave  a  low  knock,  but  although  he  felt  sure, 
that,  as  he  was  advancing  towards  the  door,  he  had  heard 
the  voice  of  Julia,  all,  within,  was  now  perfectly  silent. 

"Julia — Miss  Andros,"  he  then  said,  ''will  you  not 
see  me  for  one  moment  7" 

A  female  voice  spake  in  reply,  but  it  was  not  Julia's. 

"  Seek  not,  young  man,"  it  said, ''  to  obtrude  yourself 
into  the  presence  of  those,  whose  protector  you  have 
just  torn  from  his  own  threshold." 

**  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "for  although,  in  reality,  you  have  no  cause 
of  alann,  it  is  but  natural  that  your  fears  should  be 
excited.  Admit  me  to  your  presence  only  for  one 
minute,  and  I  will  convince  you  that  you  wrong  me. 
Julia,  will  not  you  speak  in  my  behalf  f    Sorely,  you 


must  know  that  yon  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  Edward 
Northington." 

"And  is  the  part,  which  Edward  Northington  has 
just  acted,  such  as  to  warrant  our  reposing  confidence  in 
himt**  said  the  clear,  musical  voice  of  Julia. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 

A  few  whispered  words  were  now  exchanged  between 
Lady  Andros  and  her  niece,  and  then  the  door  waa 
opened.    Julia  cast  on  him  a  look  of  reproach. 

"  Nay,  JuUa,"  said  Edward,  "it  is  but  just  to  listen 
to  an  explanation  of  my  conduct,  beibrs  you  pass  con- 
demnation." 

"  That  which  is  apparent,  needs  no  explanation,"  she 
replied.  "  We  saw  you  approach  the  house  at  the  head 
of  a  seditious  band,  and  we  heard  yon  give  orders  to 
those  who  composed  it,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
person  of  your  chief  magistrate,  and  to  convey  him,  a 
prisoner,  to  tl^  castle." 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  done  all  that  you  have  laid  to 
my  charge.  Had  I  not  led  them  on,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  others  ready  to  do  so,  and  I  did  not  foel  willing 
to  trust  a  party  of  persons  to  break  into  your  dwelling 
with  passions  roused,  and  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch, 
who,  unrestrained  by  any  particular  motive,  if  they  had 
forborne  to  offer  insult  to  the  females  of  the  household, 
might  have  treated  them  with  less  deference  than  they 
have  a  right  to  claim.  You  see,  therefore,"  added  he, 
smiling,  "  that  it  was  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the 
kanoTt  that  I  consented  to  assume  the  command." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny  that  you  improve  of  the  course 
which  has  been  taken,"  said  Julia. 

"  There  was  no  alternative,  and  you,  whose  sentiments 
are  as  hostile  as  my  own,  to  an  arbitrary  exertion  of 
power,  will  perceive  that  there  was  none,  when  the 
unpleasant  excitement,  occasioned  by  the  recent  scene, 
has  had  time  to  subside.  But  I  have  already  lingered 
too  long.  You,  madam,"  addressing  Lady  Andros, 
"can,  if  you  desire,  join  Sir  Edmund  this  evenii^g. 
Will  you  accompany  her,  Julia,  or  go  to  the  residence 
of  your  friend,  Mary  Turner  7  My  father  and  Lucy, 
whom  I  liberated  from  prison  with  my  own  hands,  are 
already  there." 

"  My  dear  aimt,  do  you  wish  me  to  go  with  ybu?** 
said  Julia. 

"  No,  my  love,  I  am  not  selfish.  You  now  have  your 
liberty— use  it  as  you  please,  for  that,  I  know,  will  be  as 
you  ought." 

"  If,  then,  a  visit  to  Miss  Turner  will  meet  your 
approbation,"  said  Julia,  hesitatingly,  "  I  will  go." 

"  Certainly  it  wUl,"  replied  Lady  Andros,  "  the  more 
readily,  that  you  will  have  Lucy  Northington  for  a  com- 
panion, for  her  solicitude  for  her  father's  comfort,  shows 
that  she  is  worthy  of  your  regard." 

"  Sir  Edmund's  carriage  will  shortly  retnra,"  said 
Edward,  and  I  will  be  here  again,  myself,  in  less  than 
an  hour." 

In  something  more  than  half  an  hour,  they  again  heard 
foouteps  ascending  the  staircase,  and  Lady  Andros, 
thinking  it  to  be  Edward,  opened  the  door.  Instead  of 
Edward,  however,  it  was  Sir  BasO  Bellamour,  who  was 
evidently  higUy  excited  with  wine  $  on  perceiving  whicbi 
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Julia  attempted  to  cIom  the  door,  but  teiKing  her  by  the 
band,  before  she  could  effect  her  purpose,  he  began  to 

**  Old  NoU  ia  fone,  ud  Kiaf  Chariey  has  eooM, 

And  a  right  meriy  monarch  ia  he- 
Old  Noll  ia  f one,  and  the  wine  and  the  aong, 

Round  tha  boerd  will  paaa  briakly  and  Area." 

'*  That,"  laid  he,  "  by  the  aid  of  a  litde  fancy,  may  be 
applied  to  the  old  goremor  and  myself.  You  can  make 
the  application,  Mist  Andros,  without  my  descending  to 
particulars.  It  would  be  easy  to  parody  it,  but  now,  it 
would  not  be  exactly  polite,"  winking,  and  looking 
towards  Lady  Andros. 

"  Nor  is  it  exactly  polite,"  said  Julia,  who  bad,  during 
this  time,  been  vainly  straggling  to  withdraw  her  hand, 
"  for  you  to  retain  my  hand  against  my  will." 

''  Ay,  you  would  be  better  pleased  if  it  were  a  prisoner 
to  that  young  Roundhead,  Ned  Northington.  But  I  warn 
you  beforehand,  that  you  will  have  but  a  ^rry  time  of  it, 
if  you  marry  that  fellow,  if  he  is  like  those  I  knew  in 
Old  England." 

'  The  roundhead  kBares,  thev  aang  through  the  aoee, 
While  at  good  Jest  their  choler  rose. 
And  for  lackof  ateeplea 
On  their  conventiclea. 
Each  wore  on  his  head. 
Thereby  the  rain  to * 

"  Egad,"  said  ho,  abruptly  breaking  off  his  song,  "  it 
would  be  a  queer  sight  to  see  you  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  Ned  Northington,  in  his  steeple-crowned  hat,  and 
his  suit  of  drugget,  for  doubtless  he  will  be  obliged  to 
conform,  or  they  will  turn  him  out  of  the  synagogue." 

"  And  a  still  queerer  sight  would  it  be,  to  see  you 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  him,"  said  Edward,  who  had 
returned  in  time  to  hear  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
and  who,  walking  up  to  him,  very  quietly  disengaged 
his  hand  from  Julia's. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Sir  Basil,  bowing  very  low, "  for 
the  breach  of  courtesy  of  which  I  have  involuntarily  been 
fuil^,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  to  abide  by  my  code  of  polite- 
ness on  every  occasion,  which  forbids  me  to  speak  of  the 
peculiarities  of  even  the  Roundheads,  in  the  presence  of 
one.  But  whither  are  you  leading  me  7"  he  inquired, 
stopping  short,  for  they  had  now  reached  the  head  of 
the  staircase. 

"  From  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  your  company 
11  not  desired." 

"Egad,  I  will  stay  and  protect  the  ladies,  whether 
they  desire  my  company  or  not,  seeing  that  their  lawful 
protector  is  in  duress  vile.  I'll  constitute  myself  a  kind 
of  deputy  protector,  and  a  merry  time  we  will  have ;" 
and  he  again  began  to  sing, 

*«01dNoUiagona,''etc. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  attracted  a  number  of  idle 
fellows  who  were  passing,  and,  without  ceremony,  they 
entered  at  the  open  door.  One  or  two  struck  into  the 
song,  while  others  vociferously  applauded  the  perfomiers. 
The  hall  and  staircase  had  now  become  a  scene  of  riot 
and  confusion,  while  Lady  Androt  and  Julia,  momentarily 
becoming  more  alarmed,  impatiently  awaited  the  return 
of  Sir  Edmund's  carriage;  nor  was  Edward,  who 
remained  at  their  side,  entirely  without  his  fears,  that 


when  the  inolinatioiB  of  tba  reivalkn  far  mntic  harf 
become  satisfied,  their  tumultaous  mirth  voold  laanifirsT 
itself  in  a  manner  still  more  offensive. 

Just  at  diis  crisis,  Percival  Andros  appeared  at  the 
outer  door,  who,  having  received  some  intimation  of  the 
intended  proceedings,  had  hastened  to  town.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  nmnber  of  penons,  who,  as  he  pro* 
oeeded  towards  Province  Honae,  had  clustered  roond 
him,  eager  to  communicate  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
sight  of  young  Andros,  by  awakening  a  sense  of  shame, 
operated,  at  once,  to  subdue  the  selfcomplacent  mirth 
of  Sir  Basil,  and  he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  lines  of  his  parody,  on  the  stanaa  he  had  at 
first  sung;  for  he  had  forgotten  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  through  deference  to  Lady  Andros.  Those  who 
were  listening  to  him,  loudly  called  on  him  to  resume 
his  parody,  but  the  voice  of  Andros,  speaking  in  a 
peremptory  and  decided  manner,  for  them  to  quit  the 
bouse,  when  they  perceived  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  present,  to  enforce  his  commands,  was  not,  as 
they  wisely  imagined,  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

Shortly  after  their  departure,  the  carriage,  for  which 
they  had  been  so  long  waiting,  drew  up  to  the  door. 
Lady  Andros,  Julia  and  Edward,  had  already  taken  their 
seats  in  it,  when  a  person,  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  one  who  followed  him  and  his  sister  on  the  night 
when  they  were  returning  from  the  prison,  suddenly 
making  his  way  through  those  who  surrounded  the 
carriage,  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  a  large  clasp-kniie. 
Edward,  who  saw  him  pluck  the  knife  from  his  bosom, 
at  the  same  instant  becoming  aware  of  his  design,  bent 
forward  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and  an  energy  of 
action  which  proved  equal  to  staying  an  arm  nerved  by 
madness,  caught  the  assassin  by  the  wrist,  ia  such  a 
manner,  as  to  deprive  the  hand  of  its  muscular  power, 
and  caused  the  murderous  weapon  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
Eager  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  Andros  into  the  car^ 
riage,  Edward  released  his  prisoner,  whom  he,  as  well 
as  Julia,  recognized  to  be  Warner.  He  immediately 
fled,  the  bystanders,  wholly  unprepared  for  so  daring  an 
act  in  the  open  face  of  day,  making  no  attempt  to  detain 
him. 

Julia  was  soon  set  down  at  Miss  Tuner's,  where  Mr. 
Northington  and  Lucy  were  already  received  as  guests— 
Percival  and  Edward  having  promised  to  return  in  the 
evening. 

As  good  is  sometimes  said  to  proceed  from  evil,  this 
attempt  of  Warner,  upon  the  life  of  young  Andros, 
wrenched  away  the  last  lingering  prepossessions  which 
still  clung  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Northington,  in  his  favor; 
for,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  awed  by  his  fearful 
menace,  Lucy  had  disclosed  to  no  person,  not  even  her 
parents,  the  feariiil  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  ^ 
glen.  Nor  was  the  unpleasant  scene  at  the  Province 
House,  in  which  Sir  Basil  Bellamour  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  without  an  auspicious  result.  When,  from  the 
lips  of  Lady  Andros,  Sir  Edmund  learnt  what  his 
conduct  had  been,  espedally  when  he  heard  in  what 
free  and  disrespectful  terms  he  had  alluded  to  himself, 
he  was  as  desirous  to  prevent  a  marriage  between  him 
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1m  iaeoe>  m  belbra  tfaftt,  h«  had  been  anxiooi  to 
pramelaiu 

A  little  more  dian  a  yewr  firom  the  time  when  oceui^ 
red  tke  Intt  mentioned  events,  Percivel  Androt  and 
Edward  Nocthinstoo,  each  with  hit  wife  leaning  on  his 
ana,  uood  together  oo  a  spot  of  ground  scnnewhat  elerar 
tedy  that  overlooked  the  vaUey  which  embosomed  the 
dweUing  of  Mr«  Northington.  At  a  short  distance,  a 
commodioos  and  tasteful  house  was  nearly  completed, 
intended  to  be  the  sammer  leaidenee  of  the  young  pe<^e. 
A  look  of  serene  happiness  resting  on  the  brow  of  each, 
showed  that  the  mantle  of  domestic  love  was  gathered 
round  them,  causing  them  to  realize  that  quiet  repose  of 
the  heart,  which  it  never  feels  so  fully  as  when  it  beau 
beneath  that  mantle's  hallowed  folds. 

**  Thu  is  a  spot,"  said  Julia  Northington,  "when  a 
BBagie  link  was  woven  into  the  chain  of  my  fortunes;  fi», 
although  unknown  to  me  then,  it  possessed  a  benign 
lustre,  which  has  ]>ad  the  power  to  brighten  all  succeed- 
ing, ones.'* 

"Yes,"  sud  Andros,  in  reply  ttf  his  sister  "that 
sprained  ankle  of  yours,  vexatious  as  we  thought  it  then, 
proved  auspicious  to  us  all.  Bat  for  that,  I  might  never 
have  found  this  fair  girl  by  my  side,  whose  voice  I  would 
not  miss  for  the  sweetest  lay  ever  breathed  by  a  daughter 
of  song." 

The  blue  eyes  of  Lucy  looked  an  eloquent  reply,  as 
she  turned  towards  her  husband. 

**  Look  Julia,"  said  Edward,  "  does  not  the  very  spirit 
of  beauty  and  repose  hover  over  yonder  valley—- the  home 
of  Lucy's  childhood  and  mine  7" 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  "  and  see  that  stream  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeams,  that,  like  a  gem-wrought  zone,  girds  it  on 
the  west.  There,  I  well  remember,  a  certain  Mr- 
Edward  Northington,  sat  quietly  angling,  an  hour  or 
more,  on  a  certain  afternoon,  heedless  of  the  distressed 
damsel,  who  craved  hospitality  at  his  father's  gate." 

"  I  have  since,  however,  you  will  allow,  made  ample 
amends  for  my  lack  of  curiosity  then." 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  man  was  seen  approaching  on 
horseback.  He  halted  when  he  arrived  near  them,  and 
inquired  for  Edward  Northington. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  said  Edward,  stepping  for- 
ward. 

The  man  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was  marked,  "  by 
ship,"  and  on  perusing  it,  Edward  found  that  he  and  his 
sister,  by  the  will  of  an  uncle,  who  had  recently  died  in 
England,  were  sole  heirs  of  a  handsome  fortune. 

Wealth  must  certainly  possess  a  magical  power  over 
the  afiecticms,  for,  soon  after  Sir  Edmund  Andros  became 
acquainted  with  the  contenu  of  the  letter,  he  was  heard 
to  say  that  his  nephew  and  niece  were  as  dear  to  his 
heart  as  ever,  and  by  the  first  opportuni^,  he  sent  a 
pressing  invitation  for  them,  and  the  partners  they  had 
chosen  for  hfe,  to  make  a  Toyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  spend  a  year  or  more,  which  he  sud  would  be  short 
time  enough  for  them  to  be  presented  at  court,  and  to 
view  the  wonders  oi  English  art,  which,  although  infe- 
rior to  those  afforded  by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  must 
certainly  be  interesting  to  natives  of  the  Cok>nies. 


Orif  iasl. 
THESE  A.* 

BT  JOHK  KIAL. 

Hatiiio  now  obtained  a  general  view  of  these  two 
systems  of  circulation,  virliich  resolve  themselves,  at  lastf 
into  one-^e  greatest  amount  of  rain  falling  precisely 
where  the  greatest  evap<Mration  takes  place ;  and  both, 
where  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  highest,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  greatest:  all  which  phenomena  are  but  sec> 
tions  of  the  same  circle,  and  are  owing  to  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  sea,  and  the  higher 
temperature  of  both,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun: 
the  consequences  of  which,  are  not  only  the  dews  and 
the  rains  which  keep  the  fountains  and  the  rivers  full, 
and  the  earth  continually  re&eshed,  but  the  turrent*  of 
the  sea,  and  the  wtadt  of  the  sea,  without  which,  thera 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  national  intercourse — and  all 
who  are  divided  by  the  ocean,  would  continue  strangers 
for  ever,  as  much  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  worlds, 
instead  of  being  brought  together  by  the  ocean,  as  they 
are  now — ^Having  done  this,  let  us  now  give  a  few 
moments  of  our  attention  to  some  of  the  details  which 
have  been  purposely  omitted  in  the  general  view ;  after 
which,  having  briefly  adverted  to  the  winds,  the  tides, 
and  other  phenomoia  of  the  sea,  the  whole  subject  may 
be  abandoned. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  house- 
bold  pump ;  and  though  people  are  in  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing, and  even  of  writing  about  the  laws  of  suction,  few 
of  us  require  to  be  told  that  water  ia  obtained  firom  a 
depth,  not  by  suction,  but  by  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere— in  other  words,  by  taking  off  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  a  column  of  water,  no  larger 
than  the  bore  of  a  pump,  or  a  surface  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  at  most. 

Now,  the  whole  height  of  the  atmosphere  being  esti- 
mated at  firom  thirty  to  forty  miles — (Delambre  says  forty- 
six) — a  calculation  which  depends  partly  upon  the  preS" 
$ure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  upon  the  tynlight; 
and  the  whole  weight  being  equal  to  that  of  an  ocean 
firom  thirty-two  and  a  half,  to  thirty-four  feet  in  depth, 
covering  the  whde  earth ;  and  water  rising  to  the  height 
of  thirty-two  and  a  half,  or  even  to  thirty-four  feet,  when 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  wholly  removed  firom 
any  portion  thereof— some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
prodigious  elevation,  caused  by  diminishing  the  pressure 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  upon  the  tropical  seas. 

But  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  diminished 
—not  cady  does  the  water  rise— but  evaporation  proceeda 
vrith  a  greater  activity.  If  this  arrangement  did  not 
exist,  a  large  portion  of  the  g^obe  would  be  uninhabited: 
fixr  the  process  of  evi^>oration  cools  the  air,  and  equalizes 
the  temperatura;  while  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which 
are  generated  in  the  proeets,  are  empjoyed  in  pronu>- 
ting  and  spreadii^  that  equalization.  The  common 
experiment  of  generating  ice  by  the  evaporation  of  ether, 
and  that  of  ev^wrating  ether  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
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are  familiar  to  most  of  ua.  In  tha  Eaat  IndiM,  they 
manufacture  ice,  in  laiige  quantities,  by  eraporation — 
digging  pits,  which  they  fill  with  pans  of  water,  set  upon 
rushes.  The  pans  are  of  porous,  unbaked  earth — similar 
to  the  butter^oolers  we  sometimes,  though  much  too 
rarely,  find  in  the  shops.  The  ancients  had  a  similar 
process  for  wine,  while  the  modems,  who  better  under- 
stand the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  wrap  their  wine-bottles 
in  wet  cloths,  whereby  the  liquor  may  be  rendered  as 
cold  as  ice.  In  Spain,  they  have  jars  of  unbaked  earth, 
which  are  called  buMcaroit  for  the  manufacture  of  ice- 
water;  and  Professor  Leslie  discovered,  not  long  ago, 
that  porphyritic  trap,  pounded  and  dried,  will  absorb  one 
tenth  o^  its  own  weight  in  moisture,  and  freeze  one 
eighth  of  its  whole  weight  of  watex^'-nay,  that  parched 
oatmeal  is  even  better  than  pulverised  trap  rock— «nd 
yet,  here  are  we,  as  an  educated  people,  employed  in 
•hipping  cargoes  of  Ice  from  Boston  to  the  East  Indies ! 

If  we  take  air  from  the  earth  at  79  dgs.  Fahr.,  and 
carry  it  up  to  an  elevadon  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  it 
will  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  diminithedpretsure, 
to  double  its  original  bulk;  and  the  temperature  will  be 
reduced  50  dgs.  Fahr. — that  is,  to  29  dgs.,  which  is  3  dgs. 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  From  these  few  facts, 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  pro- 
digious amount  of  evaporation  between  the  tropics— of 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  insupportable  heat 
there— of  the  extent  to  which  that  refreshing  coolness 
may  extend  itself— and  some  idea,  also,  of  the  conse- 
quences, not  only  to  the  Earth  and  Sea,  but  to  mankind. 

The  greatest  density  of  water  is  at  42  dgs.  5'  Fahr. 
Ten  dgs.  bdow  this,  it  undergoes  expansion  by  fireezing ; 
10  dgs.  above,  it  is  equally  expanded  by  another  process ; 
•o  that  water  occupies  the  same  space,  precisely,  at 
32  dgs.  and  at  53  dgs.  Fahr.  In  the  tropical  regions,  it 
is  always  81  dgs. — so  that  ^e  expansion  of  water,  like 
that  of  the  atmosphere  there,  is  great  enough  to  be  felt 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth. 

But  while,  in  Egypt,  it  never  freezes,  and  in  Siberia,  it 
never  thaws,  there  is  a  certain  average  equalization  of 
temperature,  which  renders  even  Egypt  and  Siberia 
habitable.  That  average  for  the  ocean  being  from  79  to 
81  dgs. — that  of  Cairo  is  73  dgs.— of  Rome,  61  dgs. — 
of  Paris,  54  dgs.^-of  St.  Petersburg,  40  dgs. ;  while  in 
Lapland,  the  average  is  only  36  dgs.  Even  this  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  ocean.  If  we  refer  to  New 
England,  we  shall  find  a  correspondent  average  here, 
though  from  8  to  10  dgs.  lower  than  it  is  in  Europe, 
under  correspondent  latitudes;  our  New  England  ther- 
mometers falling  to  zero,  about  as  often  as  the  European 
thermometer  gets  down  to  freezing.  While  our  west 
wind  is  a  land-wind,  cool  in  winter  and  warm  in  summer, 
the  west  wind  of  Europe  is  exactly  the  reverse-  "warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer ;  all  which  is  owing  to  the 
Sea — and  it  is  to  the  Sea  that  we  must  look  for  a  profita- 
ble change  hereafVer.  But  for  this  hope,  justified  by 
what  occurs  along  the  shores  of  China  at  this  day,  where 
the  prevalent  wind  is  the  west  wind,  we  might  be  discour^ 
aged— or,  peradventure,  alarmed— on  learning  that  we 
had  just  begun  to  get  away  from  the  sun,  instead  of 


coming  nearer,  as  many  had  been  led  to  suppote,  from  [  feeiMol  fixe*" 


the  beauQr  and  warmth  of  the  last  season,  and  that  in 

some  ten  thousand  years  from  to-day,  at  farthest,  our 

New  England  posterity  may  have  a  terrible  time  of  it, 

both  summer  and  winter— the  sun  being  one  thirtieth 

pert  of  the  whole  distance,  farther  off  in  winter,  and 

about  as  much  nearer  in  summer^-to  say  nothing  of  the 

obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which,  after  growing  less  and 

less,  for  two  thousand  years  or  so,  is  now  diminished 

full  one  per  cent ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  lamented, 

since  our  comfort  depends  not  only  on  the  nearness,  but 

upon  the  directness  of  the  sun's  rays.     But  even  thia 

uniformity  of  temperature  is  chiefly  maintained  by  the 

Sea.     Warmth  is  difiiised  more  equally,  and  to  a  greater 

depth  in  water,  than  upon  earth— notwithstanding  the 

transparency  of  water,  which  prevents  the  full  effect  of 

the  sun's  rays ;  so  that  they  reach  only  to  the  depth  of 

for^'-five  fathoms— some  say  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen 

fathoms,  below  which  it  is 

" dark  aa  Egyptian  skiea. 

Where  men  may  read  their  deatinies." 

Add  to  this,  that  the  warmest  water,  being  the  lightest, 
is  always  at  the  top— and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  sea ; 
or  different  temperatures,  and  even  different  currents,  at 
different  depths — all  so  many  parts  of  the  great  system 
of  circulation  which  we  are  considering. 

Where  the  warmest  waters  are  found,  they  are  always 
from  3  to  5  dgs.  warmer  than  the  superincumbent  atmos- 
phere ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  waters  of  the 
equatorial  current,  when  they  have  found   their  way 
along  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, are  21'  13  warmer  than  the  waters  of  the 
Bank :  and  the  most  wonderful  uniformity  of  temperar 
ture  prevails,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and   Pacific,  from 
27  S.  lat.,  to  27  N.  lat, — that  is,  through  fif^-four  degrees 
of  latitude ;  within  which  boundaries,  the  sea  is  abso- 
lutely unaffected  by  changes  of  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore becomes,  of  itself,  the  regulator  of  temperature  for 
that  portion  of  our  globe.    In  fact,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  land,  within  the  temperate  regions,  the  Sea  is 
seldom  below  45  dgs.,  or  above  70  dgs. — a  change  of 
25  or  30  dgs.,  at  most — the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic 
being  highest  between  5  45,  6  15,  N.  lat:  varying  from 
82  5  to  84  5,  Fahr.— owing  to  ice,  firagments  of  which 
are  found  in  40  N.  lat. — while  on  the  continents,  in  the 
same  latitude,  it  varies  100  dgs.,  or  more;  and  in  the 
highest  habitable  latitudes,  the  variations  of  temperature 
on  the  land,  are  140  dgs. — heat  and  cold  both  continu- 
ing to  increase,  long  after  the  apparent  causes  of  both 
have  reached  their  highest  point.     From  die  equator,  to 
25  dgs.  N.,  the  most  remarkable  steadiness  of  tempera- 
ture is  found — there  being  absolutely  no  appreciable 
variation,  for  long  periods  together.     It  is  not  a  little 
strange,  however,  that  while  the  greatest  heat,  in  all 
latitudes,  is  found  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
the  greatest  cold  varies  everywhere  and  continually,  not- 
withstanding the  prodigious  influence  of  the  Sea.    As  we 
run  up  the  latitude,  though  the  days  grow  longer,  yet 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  aslant,  as  upon  our  earth  in 
winter,  when  we  are  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  sun, 
and  their  warmth  is  only  that  of  the  glowwonn's  "s'lu/- 
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Probably,  too,  tbe  difference  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  radius,  or  semi-diameter  of  tbe  earth,  amount- 
ing to  sixty  thousand  feet,  may  have  a  material  effect  on 
the  currents  of  the  sea,  on  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the 
temperature  of  both.  On  referring  to  the  proper  sources, 
we  find  that  the  Amazon— the  largest  river  in  the  world, 
has  a  fall  of  only  ten  and  a  half  feet,  in  every  six  hundred 
miles— or  one  twen^-seventh  of  an  inch  for  every  one 
thousand  feet  of  its  course ;  that  the  Loire,  has  a  descent 
of  one  foot  in  every  seven  thousand  five  hundred-— in 
some  parts,  while  in  others,  between  Briare  and  Orleans, 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  foot  in  every  eighteen 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-six — ^while  tlie  "  rapid 
Rhine,"  itself,  has  a  fall  varying  from  two  to  four  feet 
only,  in  a  mile,  from  which  facts,  well  considered,  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  possible  effect  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  waters  sixty  thousand  feet  above  the 
lowest  level  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  times  the  average 
height  of  the  land,  whether  such  elevation  be  owing  to 
the  form  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  laws  which  govern  fluids 
in  swift  revolution. 

While  on  the  subject  of  currents,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  look  only  to  their  general  direction ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  polar  curreiUSf  in  both  hemispheres, 
tend  to  the  eastf  owing  to  the  prevalent  winds  in  high 
latitudes,  being  fre«/ ;  and  it  is  moreover  true,  that  there 
is  a  lower  current  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  which  is 
met  with  only  at  great  depths ;  and  it  is  generally 
supposed,  now,  (since  tlie  experiments  of  H alley,)  that 
there  are  probably  two  currents  wherever  one  is  to  be 
found — that  is,  one  at  the  top,  and  one  below.  There 
are  places  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  where  a  vessel  may 
moor  in  the  midst  of  a  current^  by  dopping  a  cable 
with  a  sounding-lead,  to  a  certain  depth — and  therefore  it 
is  believed  that  another  current  prevails  below,  running 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  surface  :  and  here 
we  may  add,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  supposed  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  by  an  inferior  current,  or  concealed 
undertow;  just  as  rivers  vanish  for  awhile,  and  then 
re-appear ;  some  being  absorbed,  like  the  Guadiana  in 
Spain,  which  suddenly  escapes  through  a  sandy  or 
marshy  soil,  and  then  bursts  forth  again,  more  abundant 
than  ever;  some  sinking  all  at  once,  like  the  Rhone, 
probably  meeting  with  a  solid  stratification  in  its  way, 
underneath  which,  it  finds  a  softer  earth,  like  the  waters 
of  Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia,  which  formed  the  celebrated 
natural  bridge  there ;  and  others,  like  most  rivers  in  the 
tropical  regions,  being  subject  to  periodical  o%-erflows, 
Hke  the  Nile,  without  which,  the  countries  they  run 
through,  would  bo  a  desert. 

Having  alluded  to  the  prevalent  winds  of  certain 
regions,  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  spend 
a  moment  or  two  more  upon  that  part  of  our  subject — 
the  winds  having  so  much  to  do  with  the  sea.  It  shall 
be  but  a  moment,  however.  The  trade-winds,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  would  blow  regularly,  and  for  ever, 
round  the  whole  globe,  within  a  distance  of  about  30  or 
40  dgs.  from  the  equator,  each  way,  if  the  space  within 
those  limits  were  all  covered  with  water;  but  the  uneven 
surface,  and  unequal  temperature  of  the  land,  undoubtedly 
divert  and  derange  them.  The  larger  the  field  of  ocean 
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over  which  they  pass,  the  more  steadily  they  blow. 
Therefore,  in  the  Pacific,  they  are  more  steady  th«n  in 
the  Atlantic ;  and  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  they  are  more 
steady  than  in  the  Noithern.  In  sailing  (rom  the  Cana- 
ries to  Cnmana,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America, 
it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  the  vessel : 
and  so  with  the  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  from  Acapulco, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  to  the  Phillipine  Islands. 

From  April  to  October,  a  S.  W.  wind  prevails  north 
of  the  equator;  a  little  southward  of  this,  a  S.  E.  wind; 
firom  October  to  April,  a  N.  £.  wind  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  a  N.  W.  between,  the  equator  and  10  dgs.  of 
south  latitude.  South  of  this,  the  usual  trade-wind, 
which  continues  through  the  year. 

The  causes  of  these  prevalent  winds  have  been  before 
adverted  to.  The  heat  of  the  torrid  one  rarifies  the 
atmosphere— the  colder  air  of  the  temperate  zone  rushes 
toward  the  equator,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  rarified 
air,  which  rises  and  escapes  on  eveiy  side— and  the 
decomposition  of  the  atmosphere  toward  the  poles,  from 
part  of  the  air  being  converted  into  water— these  are  the 
causes  of  the  prevalent  winds,  without  which,  there 
would  bo  no  interoourse  among  nations,  and  the  world, 
at  this  moment,  would  have  been  peopled  with  starving 
and  miserable  barbarians— for,  without  winds  blowing 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  one  particular  direction,  even 
the  currents  of  the  sea  would  avail  about  as  much  for 
planetary^  as  for  national  intercourse.* 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  owing  to  the  land 
heat,  the  wind  is  turned  toward  the  shore.  Along  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  a  south  wind  prevails — ^two 
cases  of  interruption  to  the  natural  course  of  the  trade- 
winds,  arising  from  the  neighborhood  of  large  masses  of 
land.  Over  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  current  of 
the  trade-winds  becomes  broader,  and  more  directly  east^ 
of  course ;  the  revolution  of  the  earth  being  from  west  to 
cast'-as  it  proceeds  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  those 
g^reat  basins.  But  from  the  first,  all  these  winds  which 
are  generated  at  the  equator — ^like  the  tides— appear  to 
loiter  in  their  course.  Coming  from  a  region  where  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth  is  less,  to  a  region  where  it  is 
greater,  they  are  unable  to  catch  the  new  velocity,  and 
become,  instead  of  north  and  south  winds,  N.  E.  and 
S.  E.  winds. 

Of  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  another  most  beautiful 
provision  of  nature,  arising  from  this  inequality  of  tempe- 
rature we  have  been  speaking  of,  it  were  allowable, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  word.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
Moore's  Canadian  boat-song,  will  remember 

«  How  sweetly  the  breeze  hlvmt  og  the  short  /" 
and  all  who  have  dwelt  in  warmer  climates,  near  the 


*  In  the  Albion  of  October  5tb,  1838,  may  be  found  a  capital 
paper  from  the  proceedings  of  a  learned  body  in  England,  re- 
specting vkirlpoelM  o/vfiM,  or  hurricanes,  corresponding  widi 
this  theory  of  the  currents,  and  supported  by  unquestionable 
facts.  As  with  wind,  so  with  water — hence,  a  current  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  Pacific.  I  have  only  to  add  that  this  theory 
— my  thunder — was  broached  in  public,  before  the  Maine  Insti- 
tute of  Natural  Sdenet^  months  before  the  paper  above  referred 
to,  appeared  in  the  Albion  with  such  abundant  confirmation.  I 
say  nothing  of  Mr.  Espy  here — though,  judging  by  what  I  hean 
and  by  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  is  more  than  half  right,  as  to  currents  in  tbe  air,  while  I 
am  altogether  right— modestly  speaking— as  to  currenU  in  the 


■ea. 
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oceui,  wUl  remember  how  noeetlf  the  breeze  blowB  off 
the  tea,  with  quite  as  much  of  heartieh  pleasure.    The 
cause  of  both,  is  this : — During  the  day,  the  air  over  the 
land  gets  heated  by  the  sun— the  cooler  air  of  the  sea 
rushes  toward  the  land,  therefore :  but  after  a  few  hours, 
the  atmosphere  over  the  land  gets  cooler  than  the  sea— 
the  sea  preserving  pret^  much  the  same  tempemture 
night  and  day — and  therefore  the  land-air  begins  to  rush 
toward  the  sea.     Where  these  changes  occur,  there  is 
always  a  land-breeze  after  sunset.     The  sea-breeze  sets 
in  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  six  in  the 
afternoon.     At  seven,  the  land-breeze  begins— and  here 
another  circle  is  completed.     Nor  must  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  these  changes  are  among  the  mere  enjoy- 
ments of  life.     They  answer  a  thousand  more  serious 
purposes.     They  are  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  tribes 
—just  as  the  trade-winds  of  the  sea  are  essential  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations.     The  land-breeze  at  Malabar,  is 
felt  six^  miles  from  the  land,  in  summer—^^olent  of 
roses  and  spices ;  and  the  sea-breeze  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  felt  as  far  north  as  Norway.     Would  we  judge 
of  the  commercial  importance  of  these  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  wo  have  only  to  compare  the  verges  made 
by  their  direct  help,  with  those  made  apparently  against 
them.     Take  the  voyages,  for  example,  of  the  packet- 
ships  between  Liverpool  and  New-York,  for  ten  years. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty*eight  voyages  in  all,  the 
following  was  the  result— only  ten  years  ago : 

From  New-York  to  Liverpoolf  average  twenty-four 
6By9-^~»horte8tf  fourteen — ^longest,  thirty-seven. 

From  Liverpool  to  Nev-York,  average  thirty-eight — 
ehorte§tf  thirty-4'WOf  longest,  seventy-one:  Longest  and 
shortest  nearly  double — fifty  per  cent,  longer  in  the 
average,  from  Liverpool  to  New-York. 

Of  late,  however,  and  before  the  introduction  of  steam- 
ships, th^  average  had  been  reduced  for  a  whole  year, 
between  November  thirty-seven,  and  November  thirty- 
eight,  to  a  fraction  over  twenty-one  days,  for  the  outward 
passage — the  shortest  being  fifteen  days  and  the  longest, 
thirty-two:  while,  for  the  same  period,  the  homeward 
passage  has  averaged  less  than  thirty-Jive  day — the 
shortest  being  twen^,  the  longest,  six^-five  days.  By 
the  steam-ship  Great  Western,  the  average  from  New 
York  to  Bristol,  is  thirteen  and  three  quarter  days — 
shortest,  twelve  and  one  quarter— longest,  fifteen  days : 
from  Bristol  to  New  York,  average  sixteen  and  a  half 
days — shortest,  thirteen :  the  longest,  twenty-one  and  a 
lialf  days,  according  to  a  table  lately  published. 

Such  wonderful  regularity  is  unknown  upon  the  land, 
where  chains  of  mountaint,  their  height  and  position  are 
always  interfering  with  tlie  sweep  of  the  wind. 

A  few  brief  remarks  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
■ea,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  overiook  in  our 
general  estimate  of  its  powers  and  character,  will  finish 
the  present  examination. 

The  analysis  of  tea^vater  gives  muriatic  acid — 
magnesia,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  soda— out  of  which 
dements  no  less  than  six  well  known  salts  may  be 
obtained  by  combination;   viz: — ^muriate  of  soda,  or 


sulphate  of  soda,  or  glauba's  salt,  etc.  etc.  The  degree 
of  saltness  varies  from  about  3  48  to  3  77  in  eveiy  hm- 
dred  paru  of  water:  and  the  experiments  of  Sparmann 
show,  that  while  the  surface  water  of  the  ocean  is  not  so 
salt  as  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  much  more  bitter ; 
that  gulfs  and  inland  seas  are  not  so  salt  as  the  main 
ocean,  because  of  the  fresh  water  poured  into  them  by 
the  rivers,  and  that  the  polar  seas  are  not  so  salt  as  the 
equatorial,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  former, 
which  disposes  them  to  deposite  the  saline  substance. 

The  analysis  of  spring-fpoter  gives  carbonate  of  lime : 
muriate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  with  a  tntce  of  magne- 
sia and  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  soda. 

The  analysis  of  river-^aier  gives  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
muriate  of  soda,  and  sometimes  a  little  alkali.  In  wetf* 
wcUer,  we  always  find  these,  together  with  a  little  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Raiti'water  and  enow-water  contain  a 
trace  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

But  the  gravity  or  weight  and  saltness  of  sea-water, 
differ  much,  and  gradually  diminish  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Great  Britain,  one 
thirty-eighth  of  the  whole  weight  is  salt. 

And  why? — Why  this  wonderful  difference  between 
sea-water  and  all  other  water  ?  Why  are  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  hateful  alike  to  man  and  beast,  covering,  as 
they  do,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  furnishing, 
as  they  do,  by  a  process  of  evaporation  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  of  filtration,  all  the  fountains,  rivers  and 
springs,  which  keep  both  man  and  beast  from  perishing 
of  thirst?  The  saltness  we  find  in  sea-water,  does  not 
preserve  it  from  corruption.  What  is  more  offensive 
than  the  bilge  water  we  find  in  a  ship's  hold — what  mora 
alarming  than  the  equatorial  seas,  after  a  long  calm, 
when  as  Coleridge  says,  **ihc  very  deep  doth  rot!" 
And  we  know  that  many  substances  putrify  the  sooner 
for  being  plunged  into  sea  water.  Does  the  sea  hold 
primitive  banks  of  salt  at  the  bottom  1  Is  the  saltness 
owing  to  the  corruption  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
washed  into  it  by  the  riven  and  drains  of  cities  and 
empires  ?  Or  is  that  saltness  we  find  so  hateful,  but  the 
residuum  of  an  original  primitive  fluid,  which  once  held 
in  solution  all  the  substances  of  earth  f  In  the  present 
condition  of  science,  who  shall  say  7 

The  depth  of  the  sea  is  unknown.  It  has  been  sounded 
by  Captain  Scoreaby,  seven  thousand  two  hundred  feet ; 
and  though  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  bottomless, 
enough  is  now  known  to  render  it  probable  that  its  depth 
corresponds  pretty  generally  with  the  elevation  of  the 
neighboring  lands,  islands,  continents  or  mountuns;  a 
bold  shore  being  seldom  or  never  met  with,  where  the 
land  lies  low— except  along  the  edges  of  coral  reefs^ 
which  appeor  to  spring  up  like  a  wall,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  great  deep— «  wall  of  intertwisted  ivory, 
spun  to  the  music  of  the  sea,  and  embellished,  warp  and 
woof,  by  the  women  of  the  sea :  nor  do  we  meet  with 
shoals  and  shallows  where  the  land  is  h%h  and  steep. 
In  feet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  height  of  the  land 
and  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and  by  the  calculations  of  the 


common  salt;    muriate  of  magnesia,  or  cpsom  salt :  ||  celebrated  Laplac«,  it  would  seem  that  the  average  depth 
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of  tb»  ooran  is  very  hmu*  the  average  heiglit  of  the  laed 
— that  is  to  mjf  not  far  from  throe  thouMnd  feet,  all  over 
the  globe. 

Notwithttaading  the  elevation  of  the  sea  at  the  equator, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth  where  it  is  partially  land- 
locked ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  recently  established 
by  Humboldt,  that  the  Pacific  is  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
throe  feet  higher  than  the  Atlantic,  measuring  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico— «  feet  which  may  well  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  an  about  opening  a  ship  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  lest  they  should  overflow 
the  West  India  Islands,  or  submerge  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  territory,  lying  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  however,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  sea  is  that  of  a  plain  or  level. 

Of  the  tides  and  their  causes,  and  of  the  phenumena 
that  distinguish  them,  we  have  no  time  to  say  more  than 
this— that,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
Newton,  there  is  yet  much  to  employ  the  wisdom  and 
■agacity  of  others ;  and  that,  while  certain  of  their  stron- 
gest anomolies  are  easily  undentood  now,  such,  f<yr  exam- 
ple, as  that  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  rises 
seventy  feet,  overtaking  at  fell  speed,  and  overwhelming 
large  vessels  at  once,  that  lie  in  its  path,  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  cataract  or  a  tornado,  all  which  is  owing  to  the 
simple  feet  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  b  shaped  like  a  tunnel, 
growing  narrower  and  narrower  as  it  runs  up  into  the 
land— others  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to 
the  wisest  of  our  natural  philosophers. 

Nor  can  we  stop  to  consider  the  waves— further  than 
to  observe  that  the  popular  notions  on  the  subject  are 
astonishingly  erroneous ;  that  they  aro  caused  by  the 
friction  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  surfece ;  that  round 
the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope,  they  are  bo  enormous,  that  a 
few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions,  occupy  a  mile  of  the 
auiface  and  that  all  we  hear  about  waves  running  moun- 
tains high,  means  only  this,  and  cannot  possibly  mean 
more,  in  the  open  sea— namely,  that  a  wave,  there,  may 
rise  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
while  the  ship,  herself,  may  be  ten  feet  below,  in  the 
hollow,  making  a  difference,  at  most,  of  only  twenty  feet ; 
that  people  are  under  a  great  mistake,  who  believe  that 
the  substance  of  the  water  moves  to  any  considerable 
depth  in  a  storm  at  sea.  It  is  only  the  form  or  shadow 
wUch  hurries  along,  like  a  spirit— or  like  a  ikoughif 
over  the  countenance  of  the  Great  Deep— at  the  rate  of 
some  ferty  miles  an  hour,  even  when  the  flying  Dutchman 
is  abroad;  the  great  mass  of  water  continuing  undis- 
turbed—and nearly  motionless,  a  few  feet  below  the  sur> 
fece. 

Were  there  time,  it  might  be  well  employed  for  a  few 
moBMDts  longer,  in  looking  at  the  treasures  of  the  sea 
at  the  oceans  of  sea-weed,  (ftieus  natans)  which,  rising 
firmn  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  float- 
ing upon  the  surfeoe,  while  iu  roots  are  yet  cliaging  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sear— ovenpreads  the  top,  fer  hundreds 
of  milee  tqgetiier,  with ''liquid  herbage,"  as  green  as  diat 
of  the  greenest  aadfeeshest  meadow.  So,  too,  we  might 
dwell  on  the  spriogs  of  fresh  water  that  are  found  gush- 
ing up  like  rivers,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sea— nipon 
the  flowers  of  the  sean- upon  the  glorious  cfiiilgence  of 


the  sea,  caused  by  certain  tribes  of  the  zoophytes  and 
molluscs,  combined,  it  may  be,  with  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble putrefaction — on  the  co/or  of  the  sea,  so  "  deeply, 
daricly,  beautifully  blue,"  owing  to  the  greater  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  blue  rays,  which  are  found  in  light,  and  are 
refracted  in  greater  quantity,  as  in  the  sky — upon  the 
lustre  of  the  sea— the  everlasting  fulness  of  the  sea,  which 
if  it  were  diminished  but  a  few  feet  only — to  one  half 
the  difference  which  exists  between  the  elevation  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  AUantic,  would  change  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  world — ^lay  waste  many  a  populous  empire— 
and  leave  our  largest  commercial  cities  and  seaports  high 
and  dry  upon  the  shore,  and  literally  beyond  the  reach  of 
help  or  hope— so,  too,  were  we  given  to  poetiy,  we  should 
love  to  celebrate  the  wonden  of  the  sea— Hhe  riches  that 
lie  heaped  along  its,  "  untrampled  floor,"  from  the  wreck 
of  countless  ages  and  empires— the  gardens  of  the  sea, 
and  the  musical  winds  that  blow 


<(. 


for  ever  in  the  truiqalllestcUaias, 


Light  breeses  will  ruffle  the  flowers  aonietimet  !** 
the  apparitions  tiiat  abide  there— the  crowned  and  scep- 
tred shadows  of  the  sea— the  interchangeable  splendon 
of  the  sea  and  sky;  but  we  have  no  time  for  all  this,  and 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourself  with  two  or  three  remarks 
more    and  only  two  or  three. 

The  fint  is,  that  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  the 
sea,  nations  could  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other ; 
less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  if  it  were  land,  would  prove  an 
impassable  barrier  for  ever. 

The  second  is,  that  if  there  were  no  currents  in  the 
sea— no  prevailing  winds— no  irregularities,  that  inter- 
course would  be  absolutely  impossible — and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  would  now  bo  sitting  in  darkness— 
or  wholly  dependent  upon  steam  navigation,  the  natural 
result  of  ship  navigation,  and  of  nothing  else. 

And  the  thiid  is,  that  if  any  material  change  were  to 
take  place  in  that  everlasting  fulness  of  the  sea,  not  only 
would  the  whole  business  of  the  world  be  changed,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  sea  lowered,  barbarism  would  extend 
itsel^the  earth  would  be  uncultivated — the  islands  of 
the  sea  would  be  lifted  up— mountains  would  re-i4>pear, 
and  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  would  have  to  be  built 
over  again.    On  the  other  band,  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
se»— a  littie  more  fullness— a  few  inches  here,  and  a  few 
feet  there,  and  lo !  the  whole  earth  were  a  desert !   Judg- 
ing by  the  effect  of  our  spring  tides,  and  by  the  tremen* 
dous  devastation  which  occurs  whenever  a  small  portion 
of  that  great  level  is  disturbed — by  what  we  see  in  the 
overflow  of  small  riverst  where  they  break  up  in  thunder 
and  in  earthquake,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  few  inches, 
or,  at  most,  a  few  feet,  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
the  goodliest  portions  of  our  earth.     But  who  is  there  to 
trouble  the  fountains  of  the  Cheat  Deep  T     Who  is  there 
to  intermeddle  with  the   established  guardianship  of 
Earth  and  Sea  7     Let  us  abandon  all  fear,  and  rejoice 
that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  i 


\ 


If  we  did  not  take  great  pains,  and  were  not  at  great 
expense  to  corrupt  our  nature,  our  nature  would  never 
corrupt  us.— Ctoren^on. 
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Orif  in  al. 
THE     DELUDE  D  .* 

BT  AKir  S.  8TK7HXNS. 

CHAPTER  Til. 
"  He  that  aoweth  to  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 


For  many  days  after  tidings  of  Joan  d'  Arc's  capture 
reached  Rheims,  the  court  assembled  there  was  shrouded 
in  gloom  and  sorrow.     Restless  and  conscience-stricken, 
Charles  bad  betaken  himself  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
army,  and  there  waited  the  return  of  his  ambassador, 
almost  as  Mrretched.  and,  perhaps,  more  anxious  than  the 
illustrious  victim  whom  his  unprincipled  fraud  had  driven 
into  the  jaws  of  death.     It  was  yet  two  days  before  the 
expcjctcd  return  of  his  ambassador,  when  he  was  disturb- 
ed, one  evening,  in  his  tent,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
page  from  the  court,  unattended,  and  but  strangely  equip- 
ped for  the  journey  he  had  taken,  or  for  the  presence  in 
which  he  appeared.     Weary  and   travel-woni  the  boy 
appeared,  yet,  as  he  bowed  himself  before  the  monarch, 
and  presented  a  package,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
Charles  could  not  but  smile  at  the  air  of  importance  and 
self-gratulation  which  bung  about  him.     Often  laying 
his  hand  affectionately,  and  with  a  slight  caress,  upon 
the  thick  curling  locks  that  clustered  over  his  favorite's 
head,  the  king  took  the  package,  and  glancing  hastily 
over  the  small  and  delicate  address  traced  thereon,  began 
to  question  the  bearer  with  that  kind  of  nervous  fear 
which  naturally  assailed  a  person  who  had  been  anx- 
iously waiting   the   decision  of  a  question,  important 
alike  to  his  honor  and  his  happiness,  for  many  long  days. 
"Thou  hast  ridden  far,  and  hard,  boy;  for  this,  we 
will  see  that  thou  art  fittingly  rewarded.     But  why  did 
Count  Rohan  entrust  his  mission  with  theef  It  was  a 
perilous  venture,  and  a  heavy  trast.     He  had  our  orders 
to  seek  us  here,  should  he  find  us  absent  from  the  court 
on  his  return.     What  reason  did  he  give  for  this  lack  of 
duty  ?" 

**  The  count  hath  not  yet  returned,  sire,  at  least,  had 
not  when  I  left  Rheims,  nor  had  any  news  been  received 
of  him,  or  of  our  unfortunate  benefactress.  Tlie  letter 
was  entrusted  to  my  charge  by  a  lady,  who—" 

**  What !  from  Agnes  7  Has  the  minion  gone  stark 
madf  By  our  patron  saint,  this  importunity  is  past 
bearing.  Rise,  boy,  and  betake  thee  back  to  court  again ; 
give  the  package  to  its  sender,  and  say  that  the  King  of 
Franco  has  other  matters  to  think  of.  We  understood 
thy  wish  to  serve  us,  but  hereafter  remember  thou  art 
to  heed  the  bidding  of  none  save  thy  master.  Mistress 
Sonel  takes  state  upon  herself  in  good  sooth,  when  she 
orders  our  favorite  page  on  an  errand  like  this." 

The  boy's  fine  eyes  sparkled  with  a  desire  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  of  his  errand. 

**  Nay,  my  liege,"  ho  said,  bending  low,  and  speaking 
in  a  quick,  eager  voice,  "  I  came  on  no  message  from 
Mistress  Sorrel,  though  I  was  made  almost  her  own 
page  for  a  time.  Nor  has  she  deigned  to  intrust  me 
with  word  or  message,  since  that  night  when  she  met  me 


*  Concluded  from  page  98T. 


in  the  antechamber,  and  offered  me  a  broad  piaoe  to 
give  up  the  billet-doux  which  I  was  bearing  from  your 
highness  to  the  brave  and  stately  Joan  d'  Arc.  It 
angered  her  that  I  refused,  and  when  I  afterwards  told 
her  that  the  beautiful  warrior-lady  returned  no  answer, 
she  told  me  I  was  a  lying  varlet,  and  said  that  I  had 
turned  traitor  to  her  who  had  been  my  kind  mistress." 

"  Ha !  and  was  Agnes  lingering  about  the  apartment 
of  Joan  d'  Arc  that  night?" 

''  Yes,  liege,  she  met  me  both  as  I  went  in  and  as  I 
came  forth,  and  at  last  followed  me  into  the  corridor, 
striving  to  win  a  knowledge  of  my  interview  with  the 
proud  lady,  but  I  told  her  nothing,  not  even  how  fiercely 
the  billet-doux  was  thrust  into  the  flame,  or^— " 

"  Enough !"  said  the  king,  reddening  to  the  temples,  as 
the  indignant  reception  of  his  note  was  brought  to  mind ; 
"  enough  that  she  has  dared  to  tamper  with  secrets  that 
concerned  her  not.  It  shall  be  cared  for^-4>ut  now  for 
thy  message.  Lend  us  thy  dagger ;  our  awkward  fingers 
have  tangled  the  silk  till  no  skill  on  earth  could  undo  it 
— from  a  lady,  sayest  thou  7  In  faith  most  delicately 
traced.  Ha !  what  is  here  7  our  own  hand  writing,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford !  Boy,  how  earnest  thou  l^  this 
parchment  7" 

Charles  tore  open  the  letter  while  uttering  the  last 
question,  and  began  to  read.  The  page  was  about  to 
answer,  but  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  king  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
parchment,  laid  it  heavily  on  the  boy's  arm  in  token  of 
silence.  As  he  went  on  reading,  his  grasp  tightened, 
and  his  face  grew  dark  as  midnight.  The  poor  boy 
could  scarce  refi^n  from  crying  out  from  pain  and 
affright.  Never,  in  his  life,  had  he  seen  such  terrible 
anger  lower  upon  the  face  of  his  master.  Twice  the 
forged  letter  was  read  deliberately  through,  then  Charles 
relaxed  his  hold  of  the  boy,  and  took  up  the  envelope, 
which  he  perused  with  equally  stem  attention.  When  he 
had  mastered  the  contents  of  both,  he  arose,  and  with  a 
strong  ^ort,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  calmly 
ordered  the  page  to  summon  the  Count  Dunois  finom  a 
neighboring  tent.  Then  he  fell  to  a  third  perusal  of  the 
package. 

When  Dunois  entered  the  royal  tent,  Charles  was 
standing,  with  one  hand,  which  held  the  document! 
crushed  together  within  it,  supported  by  a  small  table, 
on  which  burned  a  lamp,  that  flickered  fitfully  over  hia 
stormy  face,  as  the  air  swept  in  from  the  open  curtains. 

**  Read,"  he  said,  relaxing  his  grasp  on  the  letter,  and 
spreading  it  upon  the  table  with  both  hands,  fiercely, 
as  if  he  wished  to  leave  its  impress  in  the  veiy  wood ; 
"read,  if  the  parchment  does  not  blister  with  shame 
beneath  thy  glance,  and  say  what  punishment  can  be 
found  to  match  a  plot  like  this— a  plot  which  involves 
the  everlasting  dishonor  of  a  king,  and  the  life  of  one 
before  whom  kings  sink  to  nothingness  7" 

Dunois  bent  over  the  table  and  read  the  letter  as 
required.  So  perfect  was  the  counterfeit,  that,  for  a 
moment,  even  he  was  staggered  by  it,  and,  but  for  the 
terrible  agitation  and  bitter  words  that  now  and  then 
broke,  like  living  fire,  firom  the  lips  of  his  master,  mig^ht 
have  supposed  the  forgeries  to  be  genuiae. 
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"  Who  conld  huTO  beon  guilty  of  tfais—^who  has  dared 
to  do  it,  my  liege  7" 

'*  Who  has  done  it !  thou  mayest  well  ask;  were  it  not 
here,  written  down  in  character!  of  fire,  not  evenouraelf, 
who  gave  her  credit  for  any  frande  daring,  could  have 
deemed  there  was  a  being  in  all  France,  so  bold  in  fraud, 
as  to  put  a  monarch's  name  to  a  proposal  like  that." 

''  And  who  is  the  daring  traitor?  Is  there  ground  to 
fix  suspicion  on  any  person  ?*'  inquired  Dunois. 

**  Read  the  envelope ;  the  writing  should  be  known  to 
thee.  Come  hither,  Francis— be  seated,  count;  we  will 
sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  So,  thou  hast  read  it 
through ;  now  say,  is  there  no  cause  to  fix  suspicion,  when 
a  traitor  fool,  and  a  jealous  woman  go  masquerading 
with  documents  like  that  concealed  about  them.  Boy, 
when  were  Mistress  Sorrel  and  our  precious  jester  seen 
last  at  the  court?" 

"Not  since  that  day  when  you,  my  liege,  and  this 
noble  count  left  Rhcims." 

"Ha!" 

"  In  truth,  I  know  not  that  any  one  has  seen  cither  the 
lady  or  the  fool  since  the  marriage  of  my  lord  count  with 
the  sweet  Italian  lady,  who  intrusted  me  with  yon 
package.     It  was  thought — " 

The  boy  hesitated,  and  looked  into  the  king's  face  as 
if  for  encouragement  to  proceed. 

"Go  on!"  said  Charles,  impatiently.  "What  is 
thought?" 

"  Why,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fliir  Mistress  Agnes 
had,  as  was  her  custom  in  other  times,  followed  my  liege 
to  the  camp,  under  her  uncle's  escort,  so  her  disappear- 
ance was  nothing  thought  of." 

"  As  surely  as  there  is  a  punishment  in  wait  for  them, 
they  are  gone  to  the  English  leader !"  said  the  agitated 
king,  turning  to  Dunois. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  liege,  they  dare  not.  My  gendc  wife 
may  be  mistaken  in  the  person  who  dropped  this.  It 
were  easy  to  mistake  a  face  seen  from  so  great  a  distance, 
and  at  early  dawn,  too." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Dunois,  the  kingdom  of  France  contains 
but  two  persons  who  could  thus  have  proved  traitors  to 
their  king;  his  mistress  and  his  jester.  Dearly  shall 
they  redeem  the  forfeit  of  their  treason." 

"But  the  lady — ^had  she  the  courage,  the  wit  were 
lacking  for  so  deep  a  plot." 

"  Tush,  man,  what  is  there  of  iniquity  that  a  wicked 
and  scorned  woman  will  not  find  the  wit  to  dare.  And 
even  if  she  faltered,  that  creeping,  cringing  serpent  that 
has  for  ever  trailed  his  slime  around  the  feet  of  his  mon- 
arch—that knave  jester  has  both  the  craft  and  the  reso- 
lution to  perpetrate  this  or  any  other  treason.  I  tell 
thee,  Dunois,  in  all  our  kingdom  there  cannot  be  found 
a  man  so  base,  or  so  persevering  in  evil.  Would  to 
Heaven  I  had  never  seen  his  fishce  or  that  of  bit  aocursad 
niMe!" 

"  It  may  be  but—" 

"  But  i  Sir  Count,  we  will  have  no  but*— to  horse  at 
once,  and  let  us  set  forth  for  Rouen;  we  may  yet  be  in 
time  to  save  their  noble  victim.  Put  one  of  the  generals 
in  chuge,  and  go  thou  with  us;  we  an  but  littU  pre- 


pared to  act  with  fitting  caution.    Thou  knoweet  not 
these  people  as  we  know  them." 

"  Let  us  take  Rheims  in  our  way,"  still  urged  the 
count,  who,  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  suspectea  persons,  seemed  unable  to  believe 
them  guilty  of  the  heartless  crime  charged  upon  them ; 
"  there  we  may  get  other  intelligence ;  at  any  rate,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  ambassadors  on  their 


f* 


return  route. 

"  Take  what  way  you  will,  but  order  horses  on  the 
instant ;  we  have  no  time  for  deliberation  when  the  life 
of  our  benefactress  is  in  peril.  Place  her  once  more 
beneath  the  banners  of  France,  and  then  for  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  dastard  fool  and  bis — ** 

lie  could  not,  base  as  she  had  proved  herself,  and 
ten-ible  as  was  his  anger— he  could  not  heap  opprobrious 
epithets  on  a  being  whom  he  had,  himself,  led  from  the 
innocent  haunts  of  her  childhood,  and  introduced  into 
sin  and  sorrow.  Her  worst  act  had  arisen  in  the  wicked 
love  which  his  selfishness  had  taught  her,  and  there  was 
something  deep  in  his  heart  that  whispered  how  just  it 
was  that  the  ^nctim  of  his  crime  should  become  the 
instrument  of  his  punishment. 

"  Go,  cousin,  order  an  escort,  and  let  us  to  the  road  at 
once ;  meantime,  we  will  question  the  page  more  closely 
on  this  matter." 

Dunois  disappeared,  and  the  boy,  without  waiting  for 
his  master's  orders,  brought  forth  his  helm  and  such 
light  pieces  of  annor  as  were  usually  worn  by  travelling 
knights,  who  sought  only  to  guard  their  persons  from 
such  chances  of  danger,  as  cross  roads  and  an  insufficient 
escort,  might  lead  them  to  expect.  While  the  page  was 
thus  busying  himself,  Charles  stood  by  the  tabic,  occa- 
sionally putting  a  short,  stem  question  to  him,  about  the 
package,  and  things  appertaining  to  it.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  equipped  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
youthful  attendant;  but  when  his  escort  halted  before  the 
tent,  he  broke  from  the  boy,  hurriedly  girded  his  own 
sword-belt,  buckling  it  as  he  went  out,  and  leaped  upon 
his  horse.  The  page  followed,  and  a  moment  after,  the 
whole  train  was  sweeping  through  the  camp,  on  its  way 
to  Rheims. 

Not  one  moment  for  rest  or  refreshment  was  given  to 
man  or  beast,  till  the  royal  cavalcade  came  in  sight  ci 
their  destination.  As  they  nearcd  the  town,  another 
par^  of  horsemen  came  up  from  an  opposite  direction, 
which  seemed  about  to  enter  by  the  same  passage  which 
they  were  taking.  When  they  drew  so  near  that  Charles 
could  distinguish  their  colors,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  dashed  impetuously  toward  them,  for,  in  their  leader, 
he  recognized  Count  Rohan,  his  emissary  to  the  English 
general. 

With  a  look  of  fierce  expectation,  he  cast  an  eager 
glance  over  the  cavalcade,  ajod  reining  his  horse  up  before 
the  ambassador,  almost  breathlessly  addressed  him— 

"  Speak,  sir  count,  thy  news  at  once !" 

"  It  is  such  as  cannot /ail  to  give  pleasure,  my  liege. 
The  English  duke  bade  me  say  that  your  wishes,  with 
regard  to  his  august  prisoner,  should  he  complied  with, 
though  he  could  not  but  think  them  sanguine  and  severe.'* 
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Ha!  this  should  be  exphuaed.  Where  are  the  des- 
patches f " 

**  My  liege,  the  duke  gave  me  none ;  he  said  that  he 
had  sent  a  more  explicit  message  by  your  confidential 
messenger."  * 

"Ha!  has  the  treason  worked?  Ride  on,  sir  count, 
and  let  thy  men  pass  singly  before  us,  with  their  helms 
up ;  we  would  see  their  faces !" 

Count  Rohan  bent  to  his  saddle-bow  and  rode  on, 
while  his  escort  passed  the  monarch  one  after  another, 
each  lifting  the  iron  helm  from  his  head  and  bending  low 
as  ho  came  directly  within  his  stern  scrutiny.  As  the  last 
went  by,  an  impatient  ejaculation  burst  from  the  king'^ 
lips,  and  dashing  his  rowels  into  his  noble  steed,  he  gal- 
loped forward  to  their  leader. 

"  Do  these  men  compose  thy  entire  escort,  Count 
Rohan?"  he  inquired,  with  a  decision  and  sternness  in 
his  manner,  which  none  had  witnessed  in  him  before. 

"  They  do,  my  liege,"  replied  the  count. 

**  We  pray  thee  bring  to  mind,  sir  count,  if,  at  no  time 
since  thy  departure  from  Rheims,  a  muffled  priest  and  a 
saucy  page  have  not  mingled  with  thy  train." 

"I  do  bethink  me  that  two  such  persons  travelled 
with  us  for  two  days,  on  our  way  to  Rouen,  and  now 
that  the  subject  is  brought  to  mind,  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  they  have  not  been  among  my  men  even  to-day. 
My  esquire  can,  perchance,  inform  us  what  course  they 
have  taken." 

The  esquire  rode  forward  at  his  master's  signal,  and, 
on  being  questioned,  looked  back  among  the  train  as  if 
expecting  to  find  the  suspicious  persons  still  there.  I 
remember  they  loitered  behind  just  as  we  halted  by  the 
spring  and  the  stone  cross,  about  a  half  league  back. 
They  must  have  turned  into  the  road  which  branches  off 
the  highway." 

"  And  where  does  the  bridle-road  lead  to  ?*'  inquired 
the  king. 

"  To  the  town  yonder,  but  by  a  more  tortuous  route. 
If  tliy  are  for  the  palace,  they  must  yet  be  a  full  half 
hour's  ride  in  our  rear." 

By  this  time,  the  king's  escort  had  come  up  with  that 
of  the  ambassador. 

"  Fall  back  all  into  close  file,  and  onward  for  the 
town!"  he  said,  promptly  taking  conunand  of  the  whole 
party.  "  Lead  the  way,  my  lord  count,  and  do  not  be 
over  chaxy  of  the  spur." 

At  this  command,  the  cavalcade  swept  toward  the 
town  at  a  hard  gallop,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  in  their 
train,  which  eficctually  concealed  the  increased  number 
of  the  band. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  spot  where  the  king  had 
joined  them,  when  two  penton,  the  one  in  a  priest's 
garments,  the  other  dressed  as  a  page,  whom  the  reader 
will  instantly  recognize  as  Agnes  Sorrel  and  die  jester, 
rode  in  sight,  and  drew  up  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  grove 
which  skirted  the  highway.  After  moving  forward  to  get 
a  view  of  the  cavalcade,  the  priest  returned  to  his  com- 
panion, who  seemed  ready  to  drop  from  her  horse  with 
fiuigue  and  agitation. 

**  Rouse  thy  courage,  Agnes,"  he  said.  **  We  can  yet 
escape  obserratios  in  the  crowd.    Should  we  attempt  to 


pass  alone,  the  sentinel  at  the  palace  gate  would  be  soro 
to  challenge  us.  Come,  one  half  hour  more,  and  we  are 
safe.  Now,  now,  or  they  will  outstrip  us.  See  at  what 
a  pace  they  ride." 

The  seeming  page  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
bending  forward,  gazed  earnestly  at  the  horsemen. 

**  But,  uncle,  methinks  the  cavalcade  is  larger  than  it 
was?" 

"  Tush,  girl !  what  wild  fancy  will  enter  thy  braia 
next?  They  have  but  fallen  back  in  a  line  across  the  high- 
way ;  besides,  the  dust  rises  more  freely  near  the  town 
than  in  the  less  trodden  route.     Come,  move  forward." 

**  \Vhat  now,  girl  7  hast  gone  stark  mad  ?"  cxdairaed 
the  jester,  his  face  growing  dark  with  anger  at  her 
childish  hesitation.  "  On,  I  say,  dost  not  see  that  they 
are  even  now  on  the  verge  of  the  town  ?" 

Agnes  drew  her  cap  forward,  and  brushed  the  heary 
plumes  over  her  face ;  but  her  hand  shook  while  it  per- 
formed the  office,  and  her  slight  form  reeled  in  the 
saddle  as  she  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  urge  her  horse 
forward. 

*'  Nay,  I  cannot  go  on ;  I  am  very  faint,  and  my  heart 
trembles  within  me  like  a  dying  bird.  Oh,  ande,  this 
has  been  a  fearful  deed !" 

"  Fool !  weak,  puny  fool !"  exclaimed  the  mock  priest, 
clenching  his  hand,  and  shaking  it  fiercely  at  the  terri* 
fied  girl.  "  Is  this  a  time  for  repentance  7  Hast  no 
more  heart  than  to  whimper  over  a  deed  that  cannot 
be  recalled  ?  Put  forward  at  once,  I  say,  or  by  the  mass, 
I  will  strangle  thee  on  thy  saddle  there !" 

Agnes  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  his  face,  but  made  no 
effort  to  obey  him.  She  seemed  utterly  helpless  with 
fear. 

"  Nay,  Agnes,  arouse  thyself  but  for  my  sake,"  said 
the  jester,  smothering  his  impatience.  "  A  few  minutes 
of  courage,  and  thou  art  safe  in  thy  chamber,  where  all 
may  bo  made  to  diink  thou  hast  been  lying  ill,  or,  per- 
haps, moping  at  thy  royal  lover's  sudden  departure. 
Thy  hoUow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  will  be  a  safe 
voucher  for  the  truth  of  our  tale.  As  for  me,  if  my 
absence  be  noticed,  I  have  been  away  in  search  of  a 
skilful  leech  for  my  pining  niece.  Thou  see'st  I  am 
prepared  for  any  evil  that  may  chance.  So  on,  and  fear 
not!" 

The  poor  girl  again  lifted  her  lustreless  eyes  to  the 
anxious  face  bent  to  hers,  and  gathered  up  her  bridle 
with  a  shudder,  as  if  about  to  obey  the  summons  of  an 
executioner.  Suddenly  gathering  a  degree  of  desperate 
resolution,  she  dashed  her  smUl  sharp  spurs  into  the 
jaded  horse,  which  reared  and  leaped  forward  with  a 
fleemess  that  almost  outstripped  the  stronger  metal  of  the 
jester's  roadster.  Amid  the  dust  and  confusion  which 
arose  from  the  royal  cavalcade,  the  uncle  and  niece 
mingled,  unnoticed,  vrith  the  rear  horsemen,  just  as  they 
entered  Rheims. 

It  was  not  till  they  heard  the  voice  of  King  Chariea, 
questioning  the  sentinel  at  the  palace  gate,  that  they 
were  made  sensible  of  their  dangerous  proximirf  to  the 
monarch.  As  the  startling  truth  burst  upon  them,  the 
jester's  face  became  ashy  beneath  his  priests'  cowl,  and 
the  ooonterfeit  page  veined  in  bif  hone  with  »  tlight 
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ery,  like  the  hare  that  buntt  from  its  coven,  and  finds 
the  hound  crouched,  ready  to  spring  upon  her.  One  of 
the  hommen  turned  and  fixed  a  glance  of  keen  scrutiny 
upon  thenii  as  the  strange  sound  met  his  ear ;  but  the 
jester  obsenred  him  not,  for  he  had  pushed  his  horse 
close  to  Agnes,  and  addressed  her  in  a  short,  anxious 
whisper — 

"  Hush,  girl,  on  thy  life,  hush !  we  may  yet  pass  unno- 
ticed. Remember,  thou  hast  a  key  to  the  private  en- 
trance." 

The  seeming  hoy  shook  like  an  aspen,  and  partially 
wheeled  his  horse,  as  if  intending  instant  flight ;  but  the 
jester  caught  the  bridle  and  jerked  tlie  horse  back  to  his 
place.  With  his  hand  still  clutched  upon  the  rein,  he 
bent  to  the  poor  girl's  ear,  and  whispered  through  his 
shut  teeth^- 

"Make  the  attempt  again,  and  by  all  the  sainu  in 
Heayen,  I  vrill  dash  thee  beneath  my  horse's  hoofs,  and 
trample  the  life  out  from  every  blue  vein  in  thy  body." 

Ere  the  fatal  threat  had  passed  his  Hps,  the  jester 
would  have  given  empires,  had  he  possessed  them, 
could  he  have  followed  the  timid  impulse  of  his  niece. 
King  Charles'  loud,  stem  voice  rang  on  his  ear  like  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  as  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  sentinel 
stationed  at  the  gate. 

*'  A  priest  and  a  stripling  l>age,  mark  the  sign,  take 
them  in  custody,  but  do  them  no  bodily  harm.  If  they 
do  not  present  themselves  within  the  hour,  send  out  a 
body  of  men  to  scour  the  country.  See  that  we  are 
obeyed;  if  the  traitors  escape,  thy  own  head  pays  the 
forfeit." 

Count  Rohan's  esquire  approached  the  king  as  he  was 
•peaking,  and  addressed  him  in  a  low  voice,  which  met 
no  ear  save  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  exclaimed  Charies,  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  looking  sternly  back  among  his  followers. 
**  On  with  them  to  our  council  chamber !" 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  cavalcade ;  the  seeming  priest 
and  jpage  suddenly  wheeled  their  horses,  and  fled  through 
the  town.  Instantly,  a  half  score  of  horsemen  were  in 
hot  pursuit.  Charles  watched  the  chase  vrith  intense 
eagerness,  till  he  saw  the  fugitives  captured  and  brought 
toward  him.  Two  stout  troopers  rode'  on  either  side 
the  jester,  and  another  came  slowly  forward,  with  the 
bridle-rein  of  Agnes  Sorrel's  horse,  slipped  over  his  arm, 
and  holding  her  captive  by  a  furm  gnap  on  her  silken 
jorkin. 

When  conrinced  that  they  were  really  in  his  power, 
Charles  wheeled  his  horse,  and  moved  with  stem  com- 
posure through  the  palace  gateway.  On  dismounting 
in  the  court,  he  gave  orders  that  his  escort  should  be 
changed  for  a  firesh  band,  that  vigorous  horses  should  be 
brought  finom  the  stable,  and  made  ready  for  the  road, 
and  then,  vrith  a  calm,  deliberate  step,  he  moved  toward 
the  council  chamber,  followed  by  the  two  counts,  and  the 
prisoners  with  their  guard. 

When  Charles  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state, 
those  about  him  gazed  in  wonder  on  his  lofty  bearing. 
It  had  all  the  quiet  and  stem  intensity  of  controlled 
passion.  His  face  was  colorless,  but  perfectly  composed, 
and  a  slight  frown  seemed  fixed,  as  iron,  upon  his  brow. 


For  one  single  moment  the  firmness  of  his  demeanor 
seemed  about  to  give  way.  Wlien  his  eye  fell  on  Agnes 
Sorrel,  and  marked  the  change  of  her  haggard  and  terri- 
fied face,  his  eye  softened,  and  there  was  a  slight 
quivering  of  the  muscles  about  his  mouth.  But  this 
expression  of  pity,  if  such  it  was,  passed  over  his  features 
like  a  shadow;  he  turned  away  his  glance,  and  in  a 
clear,  loud  voice,  gave  orders  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  about  his  council  chamber,  and  that  all,  save  the 
two  counts  and  the  prisoners,  should  vrithdraw. 

When  the  captain  of  the  guard  presented  himself  at 
the  door  for  further  orders,  Charles  beckoned  him  for* 
ward,  and  gave  some  directions  in  a  low  voice,  pointing 
to  the  court  beneath,  as  he  did  so.  The  captain  turned 
very  pale,  and  his  eye  sunk  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  of  the 
jester  as  he  passed  out.  Until  the  door  closed  after  this 
man,  the  jester  *  had  appeared  irresolute  and  terri- 
fied, but  then  all  fear  seemed  suddenly  to  forsake  him. 
He  allowed  the  man  who  held  him,  to  strip  the  gown 
and  cowl  from  off  his  gaudy  under  raiment,  smiled 
quietly  as  he  glanced  at  its  soiled  and  travel-worn  appear- 
ance, and  walked  up  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  without 
betraying  the  least  appearance  of  fear  or  bravado  in  his 
manner.  After  a  moment,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  bend- 
ing his  gaze  to  the  floor,  stood  perfectly  motionless  and 
self-possessed.  Nothing,  save  a  slight,  nervous  tremor 
of  his  drooping  eyelids  could  have  betrayed  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  sunomoned  before  his  master  for  other 
than  the  most  ordinary  purpose.  Agnes  struggled  feebly 
against  the  guard,  at  first,  but  alier  a  wild  glance  at  the 
king,  as  if  she  even  then  hoped  he  would  protect  her,  she 
allowed  the  men  to  take  off  her  cap  and  to  expose  the 
wealth  of  her  golden  hair,  matted  and  soiled  vrith  dust, 
concealed  underneath.  When  they  placed  her  by  the 
jestw's  side,  she  once  more  lifted  her  eyes  vrith  a  look 
of  affright  to  the  king ;  but  he  was  gazing  sternly  on  the 
floor. 

When  Charles  saw  that  the  offenders  were  standing 
face  to  face  before  him,  he  locked  frowningly  upon  them, 
and  taking  a  piece  of  crushed  parchment  from  his  bosom» 
held  it  up  before  the  jester. 

''Knowest  thou  this  parchment?"  he  said,  placing 
his  finger  against  the  signature.  **  Villain !  speak !  whose 
writing  is  this?" 

Agnes  started  and  gasped  for  breath  as  she  saw  the 
parchment,  but  the  jester  stepped  a  pace  forward,  and 
quietly  taking  it  firam  the  king's  hand,  fell  to  poring  over 
it  with  an  appearance  of  curiosity  and  interest,  as  if  he 
were  really  striving  to  make  up  an  opinion  of  its  origin. 
When  he  lifted  his  face  again,  it  seemed  like  that  of 
another  person,  so  completely  had  his  powers  of  self- 
command  been  extended  both  over  his  mental  and  physi- 
fitH  nature.  The  mingled  expression  of  stupidity  and 
cunning  which  we  have  so  often  described  as  habitual  to 
his  face,  now  reigned  there.  A  moment  before,  his  head 
might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  some  meditative  phi- 
losopher, unjustly  charged  vrith  crime.  Now,  it  had  the 
carriage  and  features  of  a  spoiled  court  buffoon.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  trace  any  appearance  of  that 
strong  intellect  which  had  given  him  a  secret  power 
second  to  none  in  the  French  court.    His  voice  and 
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manner  of  speech  correftponded  well  with  the  character 
he  had  thought  fit  to  resume.  It  was  careless  and  flip- 
pant, to  a  degree,  almost  amounting  to  insolence. 

"  Nay,  Cousin  Charles,"  he  said,  with  the  most  auda- 
cious coolness,  "  a  man  should  be  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  writing.  It  would  be  little  better  than  treason  were 
I  to  say  that  any  hand  in  France,  save  one,  could  have 
drawn  that  flourish." 

''  Knave !  villoin !  darest  thou  bravo  us  ?"  burst  from 
the  monarch's  pale  lips.  "Speak  to  our  question  at 
once .'  or,  by  the  mass,  thy  hold  of  life  may  chance  to  last 
while  our  captain  can  drag  thee  to  the  court,  yonder." 

"  Nay,  cousin,  why  all  this  ado  about  a  bit  of  writing  7 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  it  out,  but  a  court  fool  is 
not  often  over  rich  in  scholar-craft.  Had  we  not  better 
summon  some  of  the  fair  court  dames?  Many  of  them,  I 
doubt  not  might  produce  billet-doux  and  troubadour 
rhymes  written  by  the  same  hand.  I  remember  taking 
one  to  the  lady — " 

The  two  counts  were  obliged  to  bite  their  lips  to  pre- 
vent themselves  smiling,  but  the  king  turned  livid  with 
rage  at  this  daring  insolence. 

"  Silence !"  he  thundered  fordi,  and  with  an  impera- 
tive movement  of  the  hand,  he  summoned  the  boy,  Francis, 
and  bade  him  say  before  the  criminals,  all  that  he  knew 
with  regard  to  the  forged  papers. 

The  boy  seemed  frightened  as  the  jester  turned  his 
glance  full  upon  him,  but  regaining  courage,  he  went  on 
with  his  evidence,  firmly,  and  as  one  who  felt  himself 
secure  in  the  performance  of  a  duty. 

On  that  night,  when  news  of  Joan  d'  Arc's  capture 
reached  the  court,  Francis  accompanied  his  master  to 
the  palace  gate,  and  after  seeing  him  start  for  the  camp 
in  company  with  Count  Dunois,  was  returning  to  the 
royal  apartments  through  a  corridor  which  led  by  the 
door  of  Agnes  Sorrel's  sleeping-chamber.  The  passage 
was  dark,  but  all  at  once  he  saw  the  door  softly  open, 
and  a  man  enter  the  chamber.  With  boyish  curiosity 
he  stole  softly  to  the  door,  pushed  it  open  so  far  as  was 
necessaiy  to  command  a  view  of  the  persons  within,  and 
thus  became  a  witness  of  the  extraordinary  scene  which 
we  have  described  as  transpiring  that  night.  He  wit- 
nessed the  writing  of  the  forged  letter,  testified  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sealed,  and  solemnly  asserted 
that  the  document  then  in  the  king's  hand,  was  the  one 
which  he  had  seen  the  jester  fabricate. 

Francis  went  with  his  story  to  the  queen,  ajod  sought 
permission  to  follow  his  master,  and  inform  him  of  the 
treason ;  but  Mary  either  did  not  believe  in  its  truth,  or 
was  willing  to  let  events  take  their  course.  She  treated 
the  affair  lightly,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  forged 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  messenger  from  the 
Countess  of  Dunois,  that  the  page  ventured  to  depart  for 
the  camp  without  her  permission. 

While  Francis  was  giving  in  his  evidence,  the  jester 
turned  his  keen  grey  eyes  full  upon  the  King's  face ; 
when  he  saw  that  it  remained  immoveable  in  its  expres- 
sion of  fixed  resolve,  his  own  person  and  features  gradu- 
ally underwent  a  change.  He  saw  that  his  doom  was 
sealed,  and  for  once,  stood  forth  in  his  true  character, 
that  of  a  crafty,  ambitious,  and  doomed  man.    The 


sluggish  air  that  hung  abont  him,  weighing  down  his 
shoulders,  and  giving  heaviness  to  his  limbs*  entirdy 
disappeared ;  his  hands,  which  had  fallen  loosely  by  his 
side,  were  gathered  up,  and  folded  over  his  chest,  and 
when  the  boy  ceased  speaking,  the  criminal  stood  erect 
before  his  judge,  proudly,  and  with  a  fearless  front,  as 
one  who  neither  cared  for  his  crime,  or  hoped  to  receive 
mercy. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Charles,  addressing  the  two  noble- 
men, who  stood  pale  and  astonished  at  the  bold  treason 
thus  proved  on  one  whom  they  had  supposed  utterly 
incapable  of  even  conceiving  a  scheme  requiring  so  much 
of  intellect  and  energy — "  My  lords,  we  have  listened 
to  the  boy's  evidence  a  second  time,  that  our  most 
trusted  friends  and  counsellors  may  bear  witness  that 
evenhanded  justice  is  done  to  this  man,  when  we 
adjudge  him  to  instant  death." 

There  was  a  silence  like  that  of  a  tomb  within  the 
apartment.  The  crime,  the  proof,  and  the  sentence,  all 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  fell  upon  the 
inmates  like  a  prolonged  burst  of  thunder.  When 
Charles  spoke  again,  his  voice  and  words  sounded 
strangely  solemn  and  impressive. 

**  Unhappy  man,"  he  said,  turning  his  eyes  full  np<m 
the  jester,  and  as  he  spoke,  moving  them  to  the  pale  face  of 
the  female  prisoner—"  unhappy  man,  and  thou,  wretch- 
ed girl.  Speak,  if  aught  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
this  hideous  crime." 

The  jester  met  his  gaze  with  a  oroud  and  bitter  smile. 
Putting  forth  his  hand,  ho  drew  the  trembling  girl  to  his 
side  and  spoke. 

"Not  her — ^not  this  trembling,  wronged  creature! 
Even  in  thy  haughty  power,  thou  darest  not  touch  one 
hair  of  her  young  head — false  though  she  may  be. 
Wicked  though  she  is,  the  veiy  stones  beneath  thy  feet 
would  ciy  out  in  abhorrence  of  that  man,  who  leads  a 
pure  young  creature  from  kindred  and  home,  who  plants 
the  seeds  of  evil  in  her  young  heart,  and  when  those 
seeds  ripen  into  crime,  sits  calmly  on  his  judgment-seat 
and  demands  the  blood  of  his  victim  in  atonement. 
King  of  France,  thou  darest  not  pass  sentence  of  death 
on  this  girl !  For  me — a  serf — bom  a  slave,  with  the 
high  spirit  which  God  has  given  to  man— a.  free  birth- 
right— shackled  down  by  laws  which  exalt  one  class, 
and  trample  another  into  the  dust,  as  if  the  same  Great 
Jehovah  had  not  set  his  seal  alike  on  every  human  heart, 
for  me,  let  vengeance  have  its  way.  The  crimes  of  a 
life  spring  not  from  myself,  but  from  the  feudal  chains 
which,  throughout  France,  bind  down  the  free,  strong 
spirit  of  the  lowly  bom.  Had  fortune  placed  a  knight's 
spurs  upon  my  heels,  and  a  sword  in  this  hand,  thou 
shouldest  not  have  owed  thy  kingly  birthright  to  the 
valor  of  a  tooman.  Nay,  start  not  up,  nor  clench  thy 
hand  so  fiercely.  I  fear  thee  not ;  the  sentence  that  but 
now  passed  those  lips,  has  set  the  serf  above  his  master. 
Thou  canst  not  condemn  me  to  a  second  death.  For 
once,  the  king's  fool  is  free  to  speak  !" 

The  prisoner  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  and  folding 
his  motley  raiment  more  proudly  about  him,  continued 
his  speech,  for  all  present  seemed  awed  by  his  audacious 
eloquence.     The  noblemen  gazed  in  each  other's  facos> 
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fill!  of  wooder,  in  which  wac  mingled  aomething  of  drend, 
and  the  king  tax  in  hit  chair  of  ttate,  hreathleas,  and 
■till  as  maihle.  None  made  any  attempt  to  intenrupt 
him,  and  he  went  on  fearlessly  as  he  had  commenced. 

"  I  am  condemned  to  die ;  and  wherefore !  save  that 
my  skill  has  unshackled  a  nation,  while  its  weak  mon- 
arch was  sighing  away  his  energies  at  the  foet  of  a  serfs 
daughter.  That  I  was  obliged  to  cringe—- to  smile  at  the 
lordiing's  scoff--^ander  to  the  vices  of  weak  men— play 
die  hypocritOi  and,  instead  of  a  warrior's  armor,  robe 
these  limbs  in  the  tandry  garb  of  a  court  buffoon— was 
the  fault  of  that  system  of  tyranny,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Was 
it  my  sin  that  I  was  born  with  strong  impulses,  lofty 
energies,  and  love  of  truth,  pure  and  high  as  that  which 
beats  in  the  most  noble  heart  around  me^  or  was  it  my 
fiuilt  that  those  eneigies  were  crushed  in  my  heart  by  a 
bondman's  chain — that  all  purity  and  goodness  was 
embittered,  and  rendered  vile  by  a  sense  of  slaveiy* 
They  would  not  leave  me  to  the  degradation  of  my  birth- 
right, but  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  spoiled  heir,  my 
feudal  baron  dragged  me  from  the  forest,  taught  me 
the  tricks  of  civilized  hfe,  sharpened  my  intellect,  and 
gave  those  feelings  an  aim,  which,  at  times,  had  filled 
my  bosom  like  a  pent  up  tempest,  amid  the  green  shad- 
ows of  the  wood.  Freedom  was  but  an  instinct  then ; 
the  rush  of  waters,  the  gathering  storm<clouds,  and  the 
elements  in  their  fierce  strife,  bad  sometimes  roused  my 
heart,  till  it  panted  vrith  a  wild  wish  to  try  iu  strength, 
like  a  lion  in  the  toils  of  his  enemy.  They  made  me  a 
menial  to  my  master's  heir ;  L  was  pampered  and  cher^ 
ished,  and  taught  those  things  which  a  slave  should 
never  know.  It  was  their  whim  to  enrich  my  intellect, 
to  sharpen  a  keen  wit,  as  they  would  have  cultivated  the 
instinct  of  a  hound,  and  when  that  wit,  at  length,  grew 
bitter,  and  cut  too  sharply,  they  thrust  me  forth  from  the 
hall  to  herd  swine  again,  as  they  would  have  spumed  the 
hound  back  to  his  kennel,  had  he  once  dared  to  show 
his  teeth.  They  taught  me  the  use  of  freedom-^lifted 
me  above  my  fellows,  then  bound  me  with  double 
chains,  and  expected  me  to  wear  them  tamely ;  and  so  I 
did,  till  the  time  came.  What  man  is  there,  who  cannot 
make  his  own  destiny?  Circumstances  weave  brave 
bonds  for  the  weak,  but  the  strong  spirit  bends  them  to 
his  own  will.  It  was  by  no  chance,  King  Charles,  that 
the  wild  boar  turned  upon  thee  in  the  forests  of  Ardennes 
when  thy  spear  was  broken  off  at  the  shaft,  and  the 
overworked  hunter  recoiled  trembling  beneath  thy  weight. 
Nor  was  it  chance  that  brought  Jaques,  the  swine-herd, 
to  thy  rescue.  His  club  drove  the  beast  from  his  covert, 
his  seeming  folly  and  merry  jesu  over  the  huge  carcass, 
were  but  devices  to  win  the  notice,  a  brave  act  might 
have  felled  to  gain.  I  owe  thee  nothing  that  the  serf 
who  had  touched  thy  fancy  was  purchased  of  his  master. 
Myself  had  willed  it  so,  from  the  day  I  learned  thou 
wert  to  hunt  in  our  forest.  The  act  was  not  thine  own, 
but  the  submission  of  a  weak  mind  to  the  will  of  a 
stronger.  From  that  day,  Jaques,  the  swine-herd,  be- 
came King  of  France.  He  was  a  serf  even  then.  Slaves 
are  not  permitted  to  draw  the  sword,  or  approach  the 
council  table,  save  with  cringing  shoulders  and  bent 
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limbs.  But  there  vras  one  weapon,  which  even  he  might 
use— <&e  p€unon9  of  other  men !  Have  I  not  wield- 
ed it  bravely?  Have  I  not  given  dignity  to  the  motiey 
robe  and  fool's  bauble^-4iay,  have  I  not  made  them  the 
robe  and  the  sceptre  of  power,  while  the  true  insignia 
have  been  wielded  but  as  the  playthings  of  an  overgrown 
boyt  I  have  been  buffeted,  jeered  at,  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  lordly  foplings  which  infest  the  court, 
and  have  returned  it  all  with  buffoonry  and  ribald  wit, 
for,  in  my  heart,  I  despised  them  all.  Fool,  they  have 
called  me,  fool,  fool!  But  who  were  fools?  who  but 
themselves,  to  be  blinded  by  the  device  of  a  low-bom 
serf?  Who  was  fool  but  their  king,  when  he  degraded 
the  man,  who  raled  his  actions,  vritb  a  garb  of  folly, 
and  put  a  cap  and  bells  on  the  forehead,  before  which 
his  weak  mind  bowed  in  secret  homage  ?  But  I  had  a 
reward.    Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  scorn  I  felt  for  ye  all." 

"Villain!  audacious  villain,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
turning  livid  with  rage. '  He  would  have  said  something 
farther,  but  his  voice  was  choked  with  excess  of  pa»8ion% 
He  sunk  back,  and  let  his  clenched  hand  fall  heavily  on 
the  chair-arm,  while  the  jester  took  up  his  words. 

"Ay,  villain,  but  not  fool,  Sir  king,  not  fool !  Was  It 
the  act  of  a  fool  that  cherished  the  beauty  of  this  tremb- 
ling young  creature  by  my  side— that  taught  her  to 
mingle  the  winning  ans—- the  soft  graces,  and  the  blan- 
dishmento  of  a  court-lady,  with  the  wild,  sweet  freshness 
of  a  peasant-girl — and  all,  that  she  might  captivate  thy 
wandering  fancy,  and  bind  thee,  in  every  way,  to  my 
service  ?  Was  it  the  device  of  a  fool  which  kept  her 
ignorant  of  her  destiny,  that  her  innocence  and  freedom 
of  guile  might  have  a  sure  effect — that  led  thee  to  her 
forest  home,  and  helped  thee  to  win,  in  the  guise  of  a 
peasant,  one  who  stands  before  thee  now,  a  helpless 
victim  to  her  uncle's  ambition,  and  her  king's  feeble 
honor  ?  Was  it  the  fool  who  found  Joan  d*  Arc — who 
discovered  the  lofly  energies — the  pure,  free  impulses, 
and  the  majestic  intellect,  which  has  lifted  thee  to  an 
undeserved  throne,  and  herself  to  a  scaffold,  in  the 
market-place  at  Rouen." 

Charles  started  wildly  to  his  feet  vrith  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  made  even  the  daring  prisoner 
recoil  a  step  backward. 

"Liar!  it  is  false! — false  as  thy  own  black  heart. 
Joan  d'  Arc  has  not  perished  in  the  market-place  of 
Rouen — shall  not  so  perish !     Her  king  is  yet  alive !" 

"  Ay,  but  the  king's  fool  has  left  nothing  unfinished; 
his  own  death  is  not  more  certain  than  that  of  Joan 
d'  Arc!" 

"  Fiend  !"  what  harm  had  she  done  thee  ?"  muttered 
the  wretched  monarch,  sinking  helplessly  back  to  his 
seat,  and  fixing  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  terrible 
agony  on  the  prisoner's  face — "  She,  so  noble  and  gene- 


rous!" 


i< 


Ay,  she  was  noble  and  generous— the  only  being 
whom  Jaques,  the  fool,  reverenced  or  feared;  but  she 
was  his  rival  in  power.  He  coiUd  not  make  her  his  inr 
Btruroent,  therefore,  she  became  his  victim." 

It  was  more  than  a  minute  before  Charles  spoke  or 
moved;  he  had  listened  to  the  prisoner's  harangue, 
painful  and  humiliating  as  it  was,  hoping  to  gather  from 
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it  some  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  hiB  treachery 
had  been  carried  against  the  maid.  Now  his  worst 
fears  were  confimied,  he  arose,  cakn,  but  very  pale,  and 
gave  a  signal  with  his  hand.  Two  men  stepped  forward, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  jester.  For  the  instant  his  courage 
seemed  to  waver.  He  shrunk  from  their  touch,  and  a 
slight  convulsion  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
over  his  face,  leaving,  in  its  stead,  a  cold  and  scornful 
smile.  Withdrawing  himself  gently  from  the  hold  ofius 
guardi  he  walked,  with  unflinching  firmness,  out  from 
the  council  chamber.  The  king  iiat  in  his  chair  of  state, 
composed,  but  pale  as  marble,  and  the  two  noblemen 
stood  on  either  side,  scarcely  less  stone-like,  gazing  after 
the  guard  as  they  filed  slowly  from  the  antechamber,  on 
their  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  There  came  up  a 
sound  from  the  court,  as  of  persons  mustering  upon  the 
itone  pavement.  There  was  an  interval  of  intense  still- 
ness, both  within  and  without.  Then  came  a  dull,  heavy 
sound  up  from  the  court,  as  of  a  cleaver  sinking  through 
some  living  substance,  into  a  block  of  wood.  A  thrill 
of  horror  stole  through  the  group,  and  with  a  sickening 
gasp,  Agnes  sunk  to  the  earth,  shuddering  all  over,  as  if 
the  victim's  blood  were  curdling  about  her  own  heart. 
Again  came  the  sound  of  mailed  feet,  heavily,  and  with 
a  harsh,  monotonous  tramp,  filing  up  from  the  court-yard 
to  the  antechamber.  There  was  something  terrible  in 
the  gradual  darkening  of  the  room,  as  it  filled  with 
soldiers.  The  executioners  took  their  stations  on  each 
side  the  entrance,  and  this  time,  their  black  garments 
were  spotted  with  blood. 

Agnes  Sorrel  was  still  crouching  on  the  floor,  her  face 
huried  in  her  soiled  garments,  and  her  limbs  gathered 
shudderingly  together.  It  seemed  as  if  the  executioners' 
tread  had  made  a  distinct  impression  on  her  senses, 
even  above  the  general  din  of  the  guard,  for  scarcely 
bad  they  taken  their  stations,  when  she  lifted  her  pale, 
afiVightpd  features  to  their  gaze,  with  the  look  of  a 
wounded  hare,  as  she  hears  the  hounds  close  upon  her 
track.  When  she  saw  the  blood  upon  their  garments,  a 
shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  and  with  a  faint,  moaning 
sound,  she  dragged  herself  to  the  platform  where  Charles 
was  sitting,  wound  her  arms  about  his  knees,  and  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his  with  a  mute,  but  heart-touching  appeal, 
for  ntercy  and  protection. 

It  seemed  marvellous  that  any  human  heart  could 
remain  unmoved  by  this  humble  and  silent  action. 
Yet  Charles  looked  sternly  into  that  thin  face,  and  met 
the  gaze  of  those  large,  pleading  eyes,  with  features  as 
changeless  as  stone.  After  the  space  of  some  twenty 
seconds,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  executioner,  who 
stepped  a  pace  forward  into  the  room,  and  kept  his  eyes 
earnestly  fixed  on  the  king's  right  hand,  awaiting  the 
signal  of  death.  The  sign  was  slowly  given.  The 
wretched  girl  felt  its  motion — ^hcr  head  fell  back,  and 
with  a  quick,  gasping  breath,  she  caught  the  uplifted 
hand  in  both  hers,  and  dragging  it  down  to  her  lips, 
covered  it  with  kisses.  Charles  drew  his  hand  forcibly 
from  her  clasp,  but  did  not  repeat  the  signal.  The 
guilty  creature  gave  him  one  look  of  thrilling  reproach ; 
her  check  fell  upon  his  knee,  again,  and  in  a  voice  of  min- 
gled tendemoss  and  agony,  she  began  to  plead  with  him. 

*<  Do  not  let  that  dreadful  man  touch  me,  Charles ;  he  >* 


will  tangle  his  hands  in  this  hair,  where  thine  have  lin- 
gered so  often,  and  will  grasp  this  neck,  and  trample  this 
head  beneath  the  feet  of  his  soMiers,  till  even  Aoo  wilt 
not  know  it  again,  though  it  has  been  pillowed  upon  thy 
bosom,  and  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  music  of  that  heart,  night 
afber  night,  till  life  was  but  one  sweet  dream  of  lov«. 
Then,  no  image  but  that  of  thy  poor  Agnes,  had  risen  in 
that  heart,  to  bring  discord  and  death  between  us.  Do 
not  let  them  kill  me !  I  am  veiy  young  to  di^  even  yet; 
though  it  seems  a  long,  long  time  since  I  came  vrith  thee , 
from  my  home,  where  I  was  so  innocent  and  happy. 
Oh,  Charies,  didst  thou  think  then  to  cast  me  forth  firom 
thy  bosom  to  be  murdered?  For  thine  own  sake,  do  not 
condemn  me.  When  this  terrible  anger  has  passed 
away,  and  the  deed  of  death  done — when  the  coM  earth  ia 
heaped  upon  the  poor  girl  who  loved  thee,  as  there  will 
rise  a  voice  in  thy  heart,  which  cannot  be  hushed,  it  will 
plead  and  whisper  of  her,  for  ever.  The  old  oak,  where 
we  first  met,  will  rise  up  before  thee  in  the  still  night-^ 
its  leaves,  and  the  rich  flowers  that  crept  among  them, 
will  murmur  of  the  creature  thou  hast  loved,  and  sent 
from  thy  heart  to  the  grave.  In  thy  dreams,  two  old 
people,  with  grey  hairs,  will  haunt  thy  kingly  couch,  and 
clam<yr  for  their  child.  Thou  wilt  sigh  that  blood  baa 
been  shed-^that  blood  which  ever  leaped  throngb  this 
heart  with  a  sweeter  gush  at  the  sound  of  thy  voice— Hhat 
voice  which  is  sending  me  forth  to  die.  Do  not  let  them 
murder  me  before  thy  face,  love,  but  send  me  away  to 
perish ;  fear  not  that  thou  wilt  lose  thy  vengeance.  My 
heart  is  breaking  even  now,  at  thy  fieet.  Look  upon  me, 
Charles'" 

He  did  look  upon  her,  for  his  heart  trembled  to  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  The  stony  composure  of  his  counts 
nance  was  swept  away,  and  an  expression  of  terrible 
agony  convulsed  his  features.  In  the  earnestness  of  her 
appeal,  the  wretched  girl  had  lified  herself  from  the  plat- 
fonn,  and,  unresisted,  had  wound  her  arms  about  him  aa 
she  spoke.  When  she  felt  his  chest  heave,  and  saw  the 
tears  rush  to  his  eyes,  her  clasp  grew  feeble,  her  lip* 
closed,  and  she  fainted  upon  his  bosom.  There  was  a 
moment  of  intense  silence,  broken  only  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  soldiers  gathered  about  the  door. 

**  Will  no  one  take  her  away  f "  said  the  king,  lifHng 
Agnes  from  his  bosom,  while  large  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheek  to  her  pale  face. 

Count  Rohan  stepped  forward,  and  took  the  wretched 
girl  from  the  arms  of  her  destroyer. 

**  Take  her  to  a  convent,  and  see  that  she  is  cared  for, 
but  never  let  us  see  her  face  again,"  said  Charles,  mildly. 
He  watched  the  count  as  he  bore  his  guilty,  but  still 
beautiful  burthen  from  the  room,  and  then  descended  from 
the  platform,  and  went  forth  from  the  council  chamber, 
a  hcart>8trickcn  man. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  trial,  King  Diaries  was 
brought  back  to  his  palace  burning  with  fever,  and  in  a 
ittatc  bordering  on  insanity.  A  messenger  had  met  him 
on  his  way  to  Rouen,  where  he  bad  started  in  the  wild 
hope  of  still  saving  Joan  d'  Arc,  vrith  tidings  of  her  hor^ 
rible  execution.  The  drama  was  consummated ;  death 
and  sorrow  bud  fallen,  alike  on  the  deluders  and  "  Thi 
Dklldid." 
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Oriff  iBttl* 

ON  TBI  BEATS  OF  THB 

PRINCESS  MARIE,  OF  FRANCE. 

BT  LTDXA  B.   flXOOURMBT. 

Tke  Princau  Marie,  one  of  the  dauf  hten  of  Louie  PhUlippe, 
it  will  be  rememberedf  wae  menrleatt  year  or  more  eince  to 
Alexander  of  Wurtembarf.  She  wai  highly  accompUebed, 
and  poMeaied  a  remarkable  talent  for  eeulpture ;  the  moit 
celebrated  of  her  prodnetione  in  this  art,  harioff  been  a  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  did  not  lonf  Burrive  her  marriaf  e ;  har- 
iuf  died  in  Italy,  whither  the  had  been  removed  for  her  health, 
after  fiWnf  birth  to  a  daughter.  It  was  of  her  that  her  mother, 
the  Queen  of  France,  beautifully  said  on  hearinf  of  her  de- 
mise, **  I  hare  a  dauf  htar  leas,  HeaToa  as  Anfot  more  !** 

Wbo  moves  in  beauty,  mid  the  regal  bowera 

Of  her  dear  native  France  f 
Aad  while  the  fairy-footed  hours, 
Round  her,  all  enchanted ,  dance, 
With  florist's  care  doth  nurse  meek  virtue's  flowen  f 
Who  bendeth  low 
To  hear  the  tale  of  woe, 
And  with  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Still  finds  her  highest  joy,  in  making  others  blast  t 

Genius,  with  inspiration  high, 

Beams  from  her  enkindled  eye, 

Her  sculptured  touch,  how  fine ! 
The  graces  o'er  her  chisel  hang,  and  guide  its  eveiyline : 

At  her  creative  power 

Forth  springs  the  warrior-maid, 

As  when  in  danger's  daikest  hour 
Her  country's  (bes  she  staid  :•* 
Lo !  Joan  of  Arc,  anergic  as  of  old. 
Awakes  at  Marie's  call,  and  fires  the  marble  cold. 

I  hear  rich  music  float,-— 

Hark !  'tis  a  marriage-lay ! 
Love  sweDs  with  joy,  the  enraptured  note,— 
Kings,  and  their  realms  are  gay. 
Bright  pageants  gild  the  auspicious  day ; 

While  Germany,  who  wins  the  gem, 
Thus  given  from  Gallia's  diadem, 
A  glad  response  doth  pay, 
And  Alexander,  with  a  prince's  pride, 
I<eads  to  his  palace^home,  his  all-accompUsbed  bride. 

The  skies  of  Italy  are  bright. 
The  olives  green  on  Pisa's  height. 

But  on  that  verdant  short 
Is  one,  whom  health  with  rosy  light 
Revisiteth  no  more ! 
How  sad,  beneath  yon  genial  shade. 
To  see  the  flower  of  France,  borne  hither  but  to  fade. 

An  infiuit's  plaint  of  woe  J 

Alas,  poor  babe,  how  dire  thy  fate, 
A  loss  thou  canst  not  know, 
Whose  dread  extent  each  opening  year  roust  show, 
Meets  thee  at  the  world's  &ir  gate : 
Thy  tender  memoiy  may  not  hold 
The  image  of  that  scene  of  Death, 

When  the  stem  Spoiler,  all  unpioved  and  cold. 
Took  thy  sweet  Mother's  breath, 
Thy  Father  weeping  by  her  side. 
As,  poweriess  on  hit  braast,  she  bow'd  her  head  and  died. 


She  might  not  lull  thee  to  thy  rest, 

Or  longer  linger  here 

To  dry  thy  mournful  tear, 
And  share  the  unimagin'd  test 

Of  young  maternity; 
But  from  her  home,  amid  the  blest, 

Doth  she  not  watch  o'er  thee  ? 
Watch  thee,  as  soft  slumbers  steep 
Thy  gentle  soul  in  visions  deep, 
Press  on  thy  waking  eyes,  an  angel's  kiss, 
And  bid  thee  rise  at  last,  to  yon  pure  clime  of  Uiss  t 


Original. 
MY  BOYHOOD'S  GIFT. 

BT  CHA&LtS  IRXART. 

Yis !  give  me  back  my  boyhood's  bright. 

Exulting  days  again ; 
Its  eager  joys,  iu  vigorous  life 

In  every  bursting  vein : 
And  then  wiU  I  once  more  essay 

My  boyhood's  careless  strain. 

In  my  old  haunts  of  childish  spore. 

Unfettered,  let  me  tread ; 
Spoil  AuBURK  of  iu  marble  pilas, 

Unsepulchre  its  dead. 
And  in  their  ashes  breathe  again, 

The  spirit  that  has  fled. 

Once  more  beneath  its  dappled  shade. 

In  summer  let  me  Ue, 
While  chimes  that  call  to  task  or  prayer 

Float  unregarded  by, 
The  bird  that  bends  the  spray  abovn 

Less  firee  and  glad  than  li 

Revive  the  hopes,  recall  die  dreams, 
That  danced  before  mo  then,— - 

Once  more  let  Fancy  take  the  brush. 
And  Poetry  the  pen ; 

Paint  me  new  worids,  and  people  them 
With  a  new  race  of  men. 

Bid  Lily's  hazel  eye  be  bright 

With  all  its  early  glow. 
Let  Fanny's  captive  locks,  released. 

In  flaxen  ringlets  flow, 
And  as  they  curled  in  other  days 

Cari  round  her  neck  of  snow. 

Knit  broken  ties,  bind  broken  heaitt. 

Imprisoned  hearts  set  free, 
Old  friendships  out  of  tune  accord 

To  their  lost  harmony. 
And  fill  the  fire-side  circle  up 

As  it  was  wont  to  be. 

Make  widows,  wives,  bid  wivea  laugh  out 

With  girlhood's  maiden  glee. 
Bring  back  its  sleepers  ffora  the  eaith. 

Its  sleepers  from  the  sea, 
And  haply  you  may  yet  restoc* 

The  boy's  lost  giia  to  bm! 
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Original. 
THE  OLD  DISPUTE  OF  THE  KATYDIDS. 

BT  MRS.  8EBA  SMITH. 

Now,  Katydids,  I  know  it  all, 
That  long  dispute  I've  beard ; 

I  Usten'd  'neath  the  old  peach  tree, 
And  heard  it,  every  word. 

Ye  Mt,  a  noisy  little  group, 

And  told  it  all  with  zest — 
Some  "Katydid  n*t'*  itoutly  cried, 

And  "  Katydid,"  the  rest. 

The  little  pnide« !     I  heard  them  tell 

The  story  o*er  and  o'er; 
And  they,  no  doubt,  have  done  the  same 

A  million  times  before  :— 

How  Katy  went  adown  the  lano 

With  one  I  must  not  name ; 
And  how  he  kiss'd  her  cheeks  and  Ups— 

Now,  pray,  was  Kate  to  blame? 

I'm  sure  that  I  have  always  thought 

A  kiss  a  harmless  thing; 
So  prompt  upon  the  maiden's  cheek 

The  ready  blush  to  bring. 

Now,  is  it  thought  so  very  bad 
Where  Katy's  home  was  hid  T 

And  don*t  they  walk  with  lovers  there, 
Alone,  as  Katy  did  7 

He  kiss'd  her  cheek,  and  Katy  smil'd ; 

Her  blushes  went  and  came ; 
He  kiss'd  her  Ups,  and  Katy  kiss'd— 

Now,  prey,  was  Kate  to  blame  T 

But  up  there  sprang  a  naughty  elf, 

A  jealous  little  sprite, 
Who  came  to  watch  poor  Katy  therei 

Beneath  the  starry  night. 

Away  he  ran  with  wicked  speed, 
And,  "  Katydid,"  he  cried— 

And  "  Katydid  n't,"  loudly  call'd 
The  lover  by  his  side. 

Away  they  went,  a  train  pursued. 

Unknowing  what  it  meant, 
And  "  Katydid  n't"—"  Katydid," 

Upon  the  air  they  sent. 

And  thus,  for  ages,  they  have  been 

Disputing  all  the  time. 
About  lAiat  kiss  poor  Katy  gave — 
.Sure,  was  it  such  a  crime  ? 


Original. 
A   BATTLE   SONG. 

Ths  rabjeet,  a  yontUVd  ksigbt«  reeeiviag  kit  buMT  dram  kle 

Udy-love. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  BURTON,"  "  LAriTO,"  ETC. 

Go,  warrior  to  the  battle-lield! 

With  gloiy  crown  thy  brows — 
I,  at  the  shrine  of  prayer  will  kneel 

And  breathe  for  thee  my  vows. 
Go,  take  this  banner!  in  the  front 

Of  war,  wave,  wave  it  firee! 
The  fingers  that  enwove  its  field. 

Will  then  be  clasped  for  thee. 
Go !     Honor  be  thy  true  heart's  shield  I 

Thy  true  love  bear  thee  on ! 
This  hand  which  thou  hast  sought,  shall  be 

A  conqueror's  alone. 
Win  honor  in  the  lists  of  fame- 
Reap  laurels  in  the  fight — 
Bring  back  a  hero's  deathless  name, 

Thy  bride  I'll  be.  Sir  Knight ! 


Ori  gi  aal. 
THOUGHTS  AT  AN  INFANT'S  BURIAL. 

Their  hopes   have   perished,  and   their  hearts   are 
bleeding ! 
One  knows  an  anguish,  e'en  for  tears  too  deep; 

And  Friendship's — Love's— soft  accents  all  unheeding— 
The  other  hath  no  solace  but  to  weep. 

For  ah !  the  sunshine  of  their  home  hath  faded- 
Gone  with  the  closing  of  their  boy's  bright  eye; 

Ek  they  had  thought  such  brightness  could  be  shaded, 
Or  dreamed  that  one  so  beautiful  could  die ! 

Alas  for  thee,  young  mother ! — thou  art  tasting 

The  bitterest  drop  in  life's  full  cup  of  woes  I — 
Full  well  I  know  the  grief  thine  heart  now  wasting^- 

Grief  that  the  childless  parent  only  knows. 
For  I  have  given  to  the  cold  grave's  keepings— 

E'en  as  thou  hast,  the  joy  of  my  young  years- 
Mine  only  son ; — ^I  would  not  stay  thy  weeping, 

For,  oh !  I  know  the  sweet  relief  of  tears ! 

The  verdant  earth — the  heaven-breathing  flowers— 

The  wild  bird's  song  from  leafy  bower  and  tree,— 
These  have  no  charms  to  soothe  ihy  sorrowing  hours, 

That  song  hath  lost  its  melody  for  thee. 
For  ah ! — the  verdant  turf  before  thee  spreading, 

Is  as  a  pall  upoa  his  lonely  bed ; 
The  fragile  flowers  their  grateful  fragrance  shedding. 

Only  remind  thee  of  the  early  dead ! 

Yet,  not  beneath  the  grassy  turf  is  sleeping 

Him,  whom  thou  loved'st  so  well — thy  darling  boy ; 
'Tis  o'er  his  broken  prison  thou  art  weeping. 

He  sports  with  angels  in  the  realms  of  joy ! 
Turn  from  the  grave,  then,  where  thy  thoughts  would 
linger. 

Turn  from  these  earthly  bonds  that  Death  hath  riven; 
And  see,  where  Faith  doth  point  her  radiant  finger. 

Thy  boy's  bright  eyes  among  the  stars  of  heaven ! 

kelzar  gardveh. 
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THEATRICAL.S. 

PAftSw-^^Baviiif  been  teduloiM,  for  MMBe  yean,  to  make  our- 
mIvm  porfoctly  aequaintad  with  Enflith  dramatic  critkif,  w« 
•ttandod  the  opera  of  Fidelio,  in  which  the  Toealifttt,  eiif afad 
Ibr  thia  oatabliahment,  mad«  thair  dabdt  upon  thi«  aide  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  no  rafue  cir  Inordinate  expectations;  and  the 
inpreaaion  upon  na  waa  much  in  consonance  with  oar  aatieipa- 
tioM.  la  reapect  to  tho  opei%  itseU;  of  which  it  maybe  proper 
flrst  to  apeak,  it  ia  of  peculiar  merit,  judged  of  according  to  the 
re4|aiailaa  and  peculiarities  of  the  school  after  wbieh  it  ia  com- 
poaad ;  and,  on  that  reiy  account,  cannot,  at  present,  if  ever, 
become  a  particular  farorite  in  this  country.  But  we  will  not  ao 
condemn  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  stif  matixe  the 
partial  tadifference  of  the  public,  aa  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
elevated  taste— a  lack  of  suAcient  cultivation  to  appreciate 
complex  musical  compositions.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon 
it  aa  an  nnavoidable  raaall'  fonnded  upon  the  ftrmeat  princi- 
ples of  national  dlTerslty ;  which,  in  its  cauies  and  effects, 
Ibrms  one  of  the  most  exalted  and  delightAil  of  studies.  The 
Germans,  as  a  nation,  radically  differ  from  ourselves,  althoufrh 
we  deriye  o«r  primeyal  origin  from  their  territories — in  every 
atrikinf  mental  characteristic.  Their  habits  of  thought,  their 
phlloaophy,  their  currents  of  fbeling^all  run  counter  to  our 
Qiwn ;  and,  as  a  direct  result,  their  mental  creations  and  desires 
being  tinctured  with  the  same  disaimiUtvde,  cannot,  among  us, 
meet  with  enthusiastic  ayrapathy,  however  great  their  merit. 
The  sawed  productions  of  Gaman  composers,  are  peculiarly  ac-  | 
eeptabte,  since  the  elevation,  grandeur  and  power  of  German 
music  is  consonant  with  the  solemnity  of  sacred  song.  But 
their  aoealar  works,  for  the  very  raaaon  that  they  partake  of 
the  same  chamcteristies,  fail  to  gratify  our  taste.  The  lighter, 
more  airy,  and  more  delicate  labors  of  the  French  and  Italian 
achools  are  more  acceptable,  as  they  are,  also,  to  the  English — 
and  to  whatever  degree  of  musical  cultivation  the  eommnaity 
magr  «ttate,lhis  must  ever  be  the  result,  so  long  aa  our  national 
dmracter  undergoes  no  radical  modification. 

Fidelio  is  fbli  of  delicious,  aoul-atirrlng  harmonies.  It  must 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  Ibr  it  produces  its  effect  by  grand  com- 
binations. The  overture  imparts  an  anticipation  of  what  may 
be  aatpaetad  from  tha  opera  itself  i  being  surpassingly  bold 
and  eloquent;  and  the  instrumentation,  throughout,  ia  a  material 
.■gent  in  the  prodnctioa  of  the  lofty  impressions  communicated 
to  the  seasaw  The  vocal  parts  may,  indeed,  be  eoasidered  as 
almost  subordinate— at  least,  they  require  extreme  power,  and, 
we  sbould  tbinkj  that  sympatAf ,  also,  on  which  we  have  com- 
mented, and  which,  of  course,  Germans  alone  can  ftiUy  feel, 
to  develope  them  in  their  just  proportions. 

Fidelio  is  distinguished  by  a  striking  unity  of  design  and  exe- 
^ntioa-  we  refhr  partacalirly  to  the  mnsic  and  one  of  iu  rare 
•xeallences,  in  which  it  surpasses  every  opera  we  remember 
to  have  heard,  except  the  Sonnambula,  is  that  evidence  of 
genius,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  both  tiie  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal paru  to  the  Iheling  to  be  expressed.  Again,  although  the 
compoaition  ia  scientific  in  the  highest  degree,  the  ebfiHs, 
throughout,  are  ao  adaurable,  as  to  prodwe  the  maet  exquisite 
Jkarmoniea. 

Of  the  vocalists,  we  will  first  devote  attention  to  Mrs.  MartyB. 
Bha  ia  a  aweat  aiager,  with  mora  than  ordinary  cultivation,  and 
eonsiderable  taste,  but  is  very  deficient  In  power.  She  is  too 
feeble  to  render  any  degree  of  adequate  justice  to  Fidelio ;  and, 
in  order  not  to  i^ll  short,  kas  exerted  herself  to  a  painful  extent 
—-writhing  her  Ihune  into  various  contortions,  in  her  efforts  to 
tfiiow  fbrth  ali  the  capacity  of  her  volee.  Feebleness  is  a  mate- 
rial deficiency  in  a  prima  donna,  fi»r  which  sweetness  will  not 
•tone.  AU  concerted  passagss  and  ehemssas  i^qnira  etrength, 
er  the  tones  are  lost  in  the  crash  of  sa— fi,  ead  become,  te  a 
degree,  a  nullity.  We  confess,  also,  that  we  have  not  been  over 
pleased  with  Mrs. Martyn's  acting;  fer,k]thoivh  *e  converses 
vith  pathos,  her  geaturea  md  walk  era  somewhat  aagracefbl— 
ft  deAet  particularly  manUbst  in  the  male  dreas  she  is  necessita- 
ted to  assume.  Without  instituting  mvidiooa  compariaona,  we 
«ettvineed,oii  ^wholethat  Mrs.  Martynennaot  lay  date 


te  the  bigheat  walks  ef  her  profession,  though  she  has  proved 
herself  very  acceptable. 

Miss  Poole  is  pretty,  plump  and  vivacious  a  lively  actress, 
and  •  pleesant  singer.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  sweet,  and  her 
attention,  not  having  been  turned  particularly  to  music  until 
within  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  her  skill  being,  there- 
fore, but  moderate,  she  has  displayed  her  discretion  in  attempt- 
ing no  graces,  satisfying  heraelf  with  delivering  the  simple 
mnalc  Her  appearance  being  greatly  in  her  support,  she  haa 
obtaiaed  much  applwise,  and  has  won  her  way  to  complete 
favor.  She  possesses  the  ability  to  become,  by  sedalous  atten- 
tion, a  vocalist  of  a  superior  Order. 

Mr.  Hanrers,  the  first  tenor,  has  created  a  graater  impression 
than  his  associates,  we  presume,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  new 
man,  even  in  the  "  old  country,*'  and  having  been  but  little  her- 
alded, has  excited  greater  attention.  He  posseases  a  rich  voice, 
which  has  been  well  cultivated,  and  is  governed  with  mueh 
taste,  but  bis  oompeaa  ia  confined,  end  he  raeebed  the  higher 
notes  of  his  part  with  considerable  diflicuUy.  It  seemed,  also, 
to  us,  that  he  was  not  always  accurate— sometimes  dropping 
his  notes.    He  is,  however,  a  great  lavorita. 

Mr.  Giubilei  possesses  an  imposing  figure,  and  features  of 
much  expression ;  and  bis  voice  is  a  round,  rich  bass.  The 
music  of  his  part  in  Fidelio,  has  not  given  him  an  opporta- 
nity  for  that  display,  which,  in  other  operas,  will  enable  us  to 
pronounce  with  mora  freedom  upon  his  merits. 

Mr.  Marty n's  voice  is  a  barytone,  with  some  fine  tones ;  he  la 
a  iUr,  unpretending  singer. 

The  orchestra  and  iu  leader,  Mr.  Thomas,  deserve  the  high- 
est commendation  fi»r  their  brilliant  execution  of  the  mnsic  of 
Fidelio. 

Natiomal.— In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  Mr.  Forrest  haa 
concluded  a  very  brilliant  engagement,  and  Mr.  Charles  Keen 
made  his  first  appearance  befora  aa  American  audience,  after 
aa  absence  of  seven  years.  The  fornmr  gentleman  has,  proba- 
bly, never  enjoyed  so  elevated  a  repotataoa  as  he  has  obtained 
since  bis  last  performances ;  for,  he  has,  (^course,  rataiaed  the 
good  opinion  of  these  with  whom  extraordinary  physical  abili- 
tiee  era  paramount,  irhile  he  has  exhibited  indications  of  an- 
doubted  genius,  to  conciliate  those  who  look  only,  or  chiefly, 
for  mental  beauties,  and  who  have  been  disposed  to  deny  him 
the  possession  of  superior  ulent.  This  has  been  achieved  by 
his  masterly  perlbrmanoe  of  Richelieo— ef  whieb  he  eoeld  not 
have  witnessed  the  previous  personation  by  another,  and  in 
which,  tiie  merit  displayed,  must,  therafora,  be  aoeradited  to 
the  scora  of  hb  own  powers.  It  was,  indeed,  a  remai^aUe 
enactment-~so  harmonious  in  its  parts,  so  fbilhfVil  in  its  color- 
ing, as  to  impart  complete  satisfaction.  We  nckaowledge,  that 
in  our  own  case,  the  professed  critic  was  converted  into  the 
enraptured  listener,  and  that  we  have  no  halting  exceptione  to 
dull  the  edge  of  our  praise.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Forrest  ob 
this  dramatic  trinmpii. 

Previous  to  the  presentation  of  RleheUen,  Mr.  Forrest  ap- 
peared in  those  characters  of  Shakspeara  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  penonate.  His  Lear  may  be  mentioned  as  de- 
serving a  high  degree  of  praise;  while  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Richard  III.,  etc.,  possessed  many  beauties.  But  we  ragret 
that  be  should  think  it  advisable  to  rack  invention  to  charaete- 
rixe  his  c<mceptiona  and  readings  by  novelty,  as  though  new 
discoveries,  in  these  respects,  were  laudable,  simply  on  the 
scora  of  their  novelty.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  general  outUae 
of  his  Richard  Third— and  in  raferance  to  readings,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

In  Macbeth— 

**If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  *twera  well 
It  wera  done  quieklv.    If  the  assassinatloa 
Could  trammel  i^  the  eensequenee,**  ale. 

In  Hamlet ; 

*•  He  waa  a  maa,  takehiv  for  all  la  aU, 
I  shall  not  look,"  etc 


The  Ibrafter 
••^erawelV* 


Mr.  Foneat  reads  with  a  period  after 
the  reamlBteff  < 
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to  the  next  Mnleoce.  Thia  M«nu  utterljr  Hnjustifiable.  It 
require*  armment  to  make  it  plausible,  while  the  old  reading 
is  readilj  received.  In  the  quoutieo  from  Haalet,  he  place* 
a  etroof  emphaua  upon  mam,  ciaung  the  leatence  with  it, 
thua: — 

"  Re  was  a  aMm  /    Take  him  for  all  in  all,»'  etc 

Thi*  readiof  ia  a  mere  conceit,  and  it  i«  scarcely  worthy  of 
Mr.  Forreat  thu*  to  metamorphoae  one  of  the  plainest  aenteoce* 
in  the  play.  We  would  not  be  underatood,  in  these  objectiona, 
to  complain  of  innovation.  By  no  meana ;  if  improvement  can 
be  obtained,  in  Sbakapeare  or  auf  ht  else,  we  are  not  ao  wedded 
to  immemorial  usages,  aa  to  object  to  the  change.  But  change 
ia  not  improvement,  nor  a  valuable  feature  of  it.  It  ia,  indeed, 
ita  moat  embarraasing  fetter ;  and  is  peculiarly  unacceptable 
when  it  cannot  plead  a  connexion  with  improvement,  to  atone 
for  its  intrusion. 

Mr.  Charlea  Kean  succeeded  Mr.  Forreat  j  appearing  first  in 
Hamlet.  A  crowded  houae  and  enthuaiaatic  applauae  greeted 
him ;  and  with  ao  much  istereat  awake,  whea,  from  intensity  of 
protracted  anticipation,  hia  merit,  however  exalted,  waa  liable 
to  fail  of  a  juat  impreasion,  and  his  beat  powera  were  earnestly 
demanded,  it  waa  moat  unfortunate  that  hoaraeneaa  and  illDeas 
should  have  limited  hia  abiUty.  In  justice  to  himself,  he  ahould 
have  poatponed  hia  appearance.  Succeeding  efforu  only  served 
to  increaae  hia  indisposition,  and,  conaequently,  his  weakness, 
to  thin  hia  audiences,  and,  finally,  to  compel  a  reeplte,  after  the 
fiat  of  a  partial  failure  had  been  recorded.  The  moat  lamenta- 
ble feature  of  hia  poaition  ia,  that  he  cannot,  perhapa,  Adiy 
retrieve  himsel£  Applauae  baa  ita  tidea;  and  will  not  alwaya 
flow  at  the  bidding  of  merit.  80  that  it  be  once  fhirly  turned, 
and  on  the  ebb— no  matter  from  what  cauae— it  ia  a  miracle  to 
arreat  ft,  and  force  ita  waters  to  flow  again.  It  will  not  be  taken 
into  aecouBt,  we  foar,  that  Mr.  Kean  labored  under  disadvanta- 
ges in  hia  flret  efforta.  Old  prejudicea  and  impresalona  will 
Jaundice  m«n*a  judgment,  and  prevent  an  unbiaased  compariaon 
of  thoee  ezhibitiona  which  he  offers  aa  fair  specimens  of  hia 
powera,  with  those  presented  during  the  inefllcieocy  of  illness. 
No  result  of  this  mortifying  description  may,  however,  super- 
vene ;  at  leaat,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  onr  fortune,  to  record, 
in  onr  next  isaue,  that  his  aecood  attempt,  in  regenerated  health, 
haa  been  untrammelled  by  the  paat ;  at  which  time,  we  ahall 
enter  upon  thoae  critical  details,  which  now  would  be  unjuat 
and  Invidioua. 

The  stock  tragic  power  of  thu  theatre,  demands  a  passing 
notice.  During  the  last  season,  when  the  tide  was  setting  in 
Ihvor  of  the  National,  and  the  Park,  on  a  downkill  path,  waa 
verifying  the  proverb,  that  every  one  will  add  a  kick  to  the 
fhlling,  to  help  him  along,  the  preea  in  Aill  cry,  denounced  that 
eatabliahment  for  iU  weakness  in  tragedy,  but  at  no  period  do 
we  remember  it  to  have  been  ao  deficient  in  strength,  aa  the 
National  ia  at  present.  While  no  complaint  can  be  offered  in 
regard  to  number,  there  ia  no  bolduesa — no  striking  individu- 
ality in  the  performers.  Respectable  in  ability,  none  exceed 
that  limit ;  and  there  is  too  vast  a  comparison  between  the  star 
ascendant  and  the  lesser  lights.  There  are  too  many  of  the 
same  «e-so  calibre,  who  aadly  neglect  the  advice  of  Hamlet— 
**  Be  not  too  tame,  neither.*'  We  will  particularixe  only  in  the 
caae  of  one  individual,  Jamea  Wallack,  Jr.  If  that  gentleman 
poeaeaaea  the  ability  to  fill,  with  credit,  the  parts  in  which  he  ia 
east,  he  oertainly  lacks,  at  present,  the  skill  to  develope  it ; 
and  by  descending  a  step  or  two  lower,  would  school  himself 
more  to  the  gratification  of  the  public,  and  more,  we  think,  to 
hia  own  private  advaotage.  He  is  never  at  ease }  seems  to  be 
ftUfilliog  aa  unpleasant  duty  in  acting ;  and  whatever  be  the 
shades  of  character  ho  undertakes,  is  never  other  than  Mr. 
James  Wallack,  Jr. 

87  A  few  honrs  after  the  above  remarks  were  penned,  the 
beautiful  National  was  a  heap  of  smohing  ruins!  The  sympa- 
thies of  the  public  are  ftilly  excited  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Wallack, 
and  before  this  note  will  meet  the  public  eye,  meana  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  liberally  placed  in  his  power,  speedily  to  rein- 
state himself  In  the  management  of  a  dramatic  temple  that  shall 
do  honor  to  the  cltg^. 


BoWBBT.— While  the  Park  and  Natfamal  havo  been  enulously 
striving  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  success,  tbo  career  of  tho 
Bowery  has  been  attended  with  that  ■aiatonnitted  proeperlty 
which  it  eeeau  to  have  secured  as  an  IndefiBasiblo  right  Tho 
run  of  various  melodramas,  few  serving  far  more  than  vehicles 
to  display  magnificent  scenery  and  properties,  has  been  inter, 
rupted  during  an  engagement  of  the  ever*attraetlve  Celest«» 
who,  though  she  has  already  secured  an  ample  fortune,  is  so 
fosemated  wKh  the  love  of  money  or  applause,  that  she  Is  still 
eager  for  •*  a  leetel  more."  Her  peculiar  style  is  too  well  hnown 
to  require  comment.  Her  engagement  has  boon  remarkably* 
successftiL 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Mu»aAY*s  Travels  :  Barper  if  Brothers.— This  is  the  last  of 
the  comments  of  English  travellers  upon  the  United  States,  and, 
as  it  finds  the  leaat  fault  of  all— with  one  exception— is,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  fiat,  good  in  proportion.  Judged  of  by  its  actual 
merits,  it  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  work.  The  minority  of 
its  pages  is  devoted  to  a  new  range  of  observations,  not  only 
novel  as  the  chronicles  of  aa  Englishman,  but  as  being  the  first 
extensive  detail  of  their  kind  Arom  any  author.  We  reftr  to 
the  description  of  a  residence  during  an  entire  summer,  among 
the  Pawnee^  who  preeorve  more  Iklly  than  any  other  Indiaa 
tribe  the  customs  of  the  aborigioee,  before  they  had  becomo 
modified  by  contact  with  the  whites.  The  disgusting  vkee 
and  innate  degradation  of  the  Indian  eharacur  are  AiUy  dis- 
played, and  mustUnd  to  root  out  the  prsvalent  prejudice  is 
favor  of  its  imsginary  aoblenees. 

Mr.  Murray  sometimes  falls  into  tho  common  error  of  his 
countrymen,  of  adopting  solilaryiastaneee  as  gonoral  data,  and 
of  condemning  on  the  fiat  of  previous  prejudices ;  but  he  writee 
pleasantly,  and  is,  in  general,  very  correct. 

AviUAM.  Mbciiakism:  bf  Dr.  OrwMt:  Hmrptr  9f  BrotUrt^ 
This  work  forms  the  tigkiy-jijik  number  of  that  surpassingly 
valuable  series,  the  "  Harpers'  Family  Library."  It  is  a  lumi- 
nous and  compendious,  and  at  the  eame  time,  simplified  exami- 
nation of  the  human  Physiology.  Having  devoted  much  study, 
of  late  years,  to  this  subject,  we  feel  somewhat  competent  to 
pronounce  upon  the  meriU  of  this  volume ;  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  bestow  an  unqualified  recommendatton.  The  text  ia  illustra^ 
ted  by  numerous  diagrams.  Let  Hu  koak  h4  hm^lU!  Wo 
seriously  adjure  every  reader  of  our  work,  to  purchase  a  copy. 
Of  no  subject  is  a  knowledge  more  necessary,  than  of  the  human 
system,  and  of  nothing  is  there  more  general  ignorance.  It 
should  be  Uught  in  every  school— « treatise  upon  it,  shouki  be 
a  book  of  reference  in  every  family ;  and  none  better  than  this 
can  be  procured. 

Blamcmb  or  Navamrb:  bf  O.  P,  R.  Jomss:  Hmrptr  ^ 
ArslAers.— It  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  Mr.  Jamee,  that  he 
shouhl  have  published  this  play.  It  has  no  rodeoming  quali- 
ties. The  language  Is  stiff,  barren  and  inoiqwossivo  |  and  tbo 
passion,  throughout,  foreed  and'  unnaturaL  The  ^jrmpathise 
are  scarcely  excited  fh>m  beginning  to  and,  imd  stage  effects, 
indeed,  possibilities,  are  utterly  disregarded. 

ENGLAitD,  AiTD  OTHEU  PoBMS:  hf  IFItttam  Jtforsft.— Tho 
truly  original  style  in  which  Mr.  Marsh  composes,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  He  Is,  in  truth,  a  poet  beyond  compare.  We 
have  repeatedly  been  favored  with  contributions  from  his  high- 
soaring  and  dashing  pen,  but,  out  of  mere  consideration  for  his 
supereminent  deserts,  have  been  induced  to  refrain  from  pre- 
senting them  to  our  readers ;  for  his  poems  are  aH  too  good  to 
be  **  wasted  on  the  desert  ah-,**  by  appearing  in  such  desultory 
works  as  magazines;  and  we  have  magnanimously  and  uni- 
formly assured  him,  that  we  would  not  accept  his  fhvors,  and 
have  advised  him  not  to  permit  his  natural  goodness  of  heart  so 
far  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment  and  interest,  as  to  throw  his 
labors  away — but  to  collect  his  poetic  <faisioiis  into  a  volume. 
He  has  done  sa  A  luminous  brilfiancy  emanotea  from  tho 
book  {  and  Miltou  has  passed  froaa  earth  too  early  to  fool  bow 
the  laurels  are  torn  from  his  brow  I 
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MsMOims  or  Mrs.  Himans:  £m  ^  iU«iieA4vdL— This  bean- 
tiAally  writUn  memoir  ia  by  M n.  Huf  hes,  a  aUtor  of  the  poet- 
•H.  Chorley  had  prarioasly  pablished  her  memoirs,  bat  they 
were,  in  many  reepeeto,  inc<nnplete  and  euperficial,  by  which  a 
falae  estimate  of  her  general  character  was  liable  to  be  dieeemi- 
luUed.  The  Tolume  before  ue  suppliea  the  deficiency.  It 
aequaints  ub  with  the  moving  eprings  of  her  heart-— with  her 
modes  of  thought,  her  tastes,  her  feelings-- all  so  intensely  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  lovers  of  her  muse.  That  muse,  itself, 
is  a  sufficient  monument,  that  within  her  were  fountains  of  ten- 
derness, ever  gushing  in  purity  forth— that  high-soaring  lofti- 
ness  of  soul,  fervent  affections— imd  truth,  ever  living  and  ver- 
dant, guided  and  inspired  her  pen.  But  we  have,  in  this  me- 
moir, the  assurance  of  this  surmis»~herein  the  secrets  of  her 
life  are  laid  open — and  the  readeri  enthusiastic  as  he  may  be 
in  her  praise,  will  arise  from  its  perusal,  when  acquainted  with 
those  operations  of  circumstances,  and  mental  impressions, 
under  which  her  wide-roaming  muse  plumed  itself  for  its  vari- 
ous flights,  with  a  deeper  and  intenser  interest  in  it — CarvUU, 

YocNG  Mbrchant:  R.  W,  PMMrey.p— This  little  book  treats, 
in  a  sound  and  lucid  manner,  without  much  pretensiMi,  of  the 
qualifications,  training,  duties,  pleasures,  dangers,  etc,  of  the 
merchant.  It  contains  judicious  warnings,  and  wholesome 
advice.— JZoMMm,  F^iUm  StrteL 

CmusTXAM  Haep  :  tf  OkarUa  Din^Iey.— This  is  a  little  mu- 
aical  work,  to  appear  in  numbers,  containing  hymns  and  spiritu- 
si  songs,  annexed  to  appropriate  music.  Its  author,  a  popular 
teacher  of  masic,  has  been  many  yean  in  collecting  the  materi- 
als. The  object  is  to  present  the  best  of  those  hymns,  etc,  as 
are  heard  in  seasons  of  revival,  and  at  meetings  of  special  inte- 
rest. It  is  of  a  convenient  form  to  be  transmitted  by  maiL — 
SLif  S,  Rofnar^  JSowery,  are  the  pnbiiahera. 

Natal  Fovrdling:  Zita  if  BUnchard, — ^A  sea  ta)e-~prosy 
in  parts— vulgar  in  others — of  the  Marryat  school,  and  interest- 
ing to  those  wboae  taste  inclines  in  that  direction.  Some  por- 
tions display  much  humor. 

Jack  SHCPP*aD:  Lem  4r  BtMtekardi^'Wt  have  heretofore 
pronounced  our  opinion  upon  this  unnatural,  but  intensely  inte- 
resting tale,  as  it  appearad  in  numbers,  and  have,  therefore, 
only  to  record  the  publication,  in  a  volume,  of  the  portion  which 
has  been  given  to  the  public  up  to  this  time.— Cortn/is. 

Faie  Rosamond:  Carey  if  BmrU — ^An  histoncal  romance, 
with  faults  of  taste  and  style,  but  of  considerable  interest. 

The  Tokeh  foe  1840 :  Otis,  Broader*  if  Co.— "We  cannot 
assert  that  this  volume  of  the  Token  is  so  attractive  in  the 
embellishments,  or  valuable  in  literary  contents,  as  some  of  its 
predecessors.  Although  the  plates  are  by  our  best  artists,  and 
aome  extremely  beautiful,  the  subjects  and  execution  of  others 
do  not  please  our  taste  The  articles,  too,  are  of  more  various 
degrees  of  merit  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  But  in 
thus  instituting  comparisons,  we,  by  no  means,  desire  to  con- 
demn the  volume  It  is,  abstractly  considered,  very  beautiAil. 
The  binding  is  fshaste  and  elegants  u^d  as  we  have  said,  many 
of  the  embellishments  and  literary  articles,  are  of  high  merit. 

Moim T  AuBVEN :  Otts,  Broadera  if  Co. — ^This  is  a  text-book 
jbr  visitors  to  Mount  Auburn — that  consecrated  spot — ^that  gar- 
den of  the  dead— with  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  tombs  and 
scenery. 

GmoB  TO  MoTHEEs :  Toflor  if  DodJL — ^This  handsome  vol- 
ume contains  instructions  to  mothers,  respecting  the  manage- 
BMut  of  young  children,  with  reference  to  hereditary  or  family 
diseases,  and  other  important  subjects  allied  to  these ;  com- 
piled, in  part,  ftt>m  the  best  English  and  American  authors,  by 
Dr.  Ticknor.  The  publication  of  such  works,  as  an  index  of 
public  opinion,  testifies  to  an  increasing  attention  to  important 
ranges  of  knowledge  that  have  been  hitherto  neglected  by  the 
public  in  general.  Dr.  Ticknor  is  a  skilftil,  judicious  man,  and 
has  prepared  a  correct  and  valuable  treatise — sound  in  princi- 
ple, and  clear  in  detail. 

Craetbe  Oak^— The  title  of  this  volume  is  derived  A-om  that 
of  the  leading  poem,  the  volume  being  a  collection  of  the  poetic 
efforts  of  Mr.  John  J.  Adanuk 
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To  OiTE  SvBiCEtBBESir— With  our  present  number,  eloees  tbo 
eleventh  vfrfurae  of  the  **Companion.**  We  are  proudly  conscious, 
upon  a  review  of  the  past,  that  we  have  ftilfiUed  every  promise 
we  have  made;  and  an  estimate  of  owr own  offorU  mmd  Uberal 
arramgemettUf  no  less  than  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  preea, 
and  the  unexampled  increase  of  our  subscription  list,  assurea 
us  that  our  magazine  maintains  an  enviable  rank  among  the 
periodicals,  whether  of  the  old  world  or  the  new.  But  success 
shall  not  relax  our  endeavors,  nor  present  excellence  limit  our 
aim.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  treaties  in  progress,  that 
will  largely  imcruue  the  claims  of  the  **  Companion,"  to  popular 
favor,  and  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Thanking  those  who  have  been  prompt  in  remitting  their  dues, 
we  earnestly  entreat  others  to  settle  their  accounts  as  speedily 
as  possible  Their  readiness,  in  this  respect,  will  add  a  spar 
to  our  exertions. 

Ambeican  lNSTiTUTE.-^This  Essociation  wUI  h(dd  its  annual 
exhibition  at  Niblo's  Garden,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 
The  progress  of  the  arts  is  rapid— new  inventions,  and  improve- 
ments on  old,  are  constantly  occurring,  and  we  presume  that 
the  articles  of  ingenuity,  skill,  ornament  and  useAtlness  collect^ 
ed,  will  surpass  even  the  excellence  of  former  years. 

Niblo's  GAEDSir.^-We  may  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Niblo 
has  never  cloeed  his  doors  after  a  more  prosperous  season.  The 
Ravels  have  been  a  constant  and  unfhiling  attraction,  appearing 
ever  to  crowded  houses— and  Burton,  the  popular  comediaB, 
has  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Garden. 

The  Haepbes.— The  Messrs.  Harper  have  attained  apocnliar 
celebrity  as  publishers,  and  their  book-issues  are  immense  A 
writer  in  the  Southern  Literary  Meesenger,  dating  from  this 
city,  enters  into  details  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  buai- 
nese  There  are  four  brothers— all  with  families,  whose  fraternal 
union  is  so  complete,  that  no  account  has  been  kept  of  the  snma 
drawn  by  each,  from  the  concern,  for  support.  What  i 
ment  is  this  confidence  on  the  uprightness  of  each !  They 
ployt  iB  their  large  establishment,  in  Cliff  Street,  more  thaii 
tkreo  kmndred  operatives,  male  and  female,  and  have  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  stereotype  platea. 
So  careful  are  these  publishers,  that  their  imprint,  ttp<m  tha 
title-page  of  a  book,  is,  in  general,  a  satisfactory  recommenda^ 
tion  of  iu  contents.  They  sway,  in  a  great  measure,  the  litenk- 
ture  of  this  country.  At  this  present  time,  they  have  many 
works  in  press,  both  of  an  instructive  and  entertaining  charac- 
ter. Among  the  number,  are  **  Morton's  Hope,**  and  "Tlia 
Countess  of  Ida,*'  American  novels,  the  latter,  by  Theodore  8. 
Fay,  Esq. 

HvNOAEiAM  SmcEES.— These— we  know  not  whether  to  eaU 
them  vocalists  or  not— after  astonishing  our  citinens  with  their 
wonderftU  and  novel  exercises,  have  been  ftilfiUing  veiy  suc- 
cessful engagements  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Their 
powers  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all— whether  for  their 
musical  skill,  or  their  strange  method  of  developing  it 


OBrruAET.— Departed  this  life,  on  the  18th  ulL,  Mas.  Amr 
Snowdbn,  wife  of  Thomas  Snowden,  Esq.  and  parent  of  the 
proprietor  of  this  magasine,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  ago. 
The  cheerfhlness  of  her  sick  chamber,  in  which  she  endured  a 
long  and  painftil  disease  before  it  conquered  her  existence, 
made  it  an  interesting  and  instructive  scene,  wherein  affection 
and  friendship  loved  to  linger.  Devoted  to  her  fhmily,  the 
keenest  pang  that  assailed  her,  in  the  proapect  of  death,  was  the 
separation  from  them  it  involved,  and  in  proportion  to  her  affec- 
tion is  the  poignancy  of  their  grieC  She  has  early  followed  to 
the  grave  a  beloved  daughter,  and  the  sorrow  of  those  she  has 
loft  behind  to  lament  her  loss,  is  soothed  by  the  reflection,  that, 
purq^and  trusting  on  earth,  they  are  now  companions  in  Hea- 
ven. ■• 
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light. 
Imagination's  spells  shall  raiss  no  hope  than  thia 
Buffalo,  1839. 
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THE  LADIES'  COMPANION. 


NEW-YORK,    NOVEMBEll,    1889 


THE    N  A  RROWS. 

Ths  harbor  of  New-York  is  ju»tly  and  widely  celebra- 
ted, as  well  for  its  Datura]  beauties,  as  for  its  security  and 
convenience  as  a  roadstead.  It  was  beautiful  in  the 
days  of  Hudson — when  that  daring  navigator  explored 
its  waters,  to  give  name  to  the  noble  river  that  pours  into 
it,  and  when  the  stillness  of  uncultivated  nature  hallowed 
its  shores ;  when  forests,  in  primeval  grandeur,  saluted 
the  eye  on  every  side,  and  the  dusky  Indian  darted 
through  their  wilds— it  is  far  more  beautiful  now,  when 
the  charms  of  civilization  have  decked  the  scene ;  when 
the  only  forests  are  those  created  by  the  countless  masts 
of  ten  thousand  ships  that  float  upon  its  protecting  sur- 
face; when  the  pleasant  homes  of  the  white  man,  singly 
or  in  villages,  stud  its  borders,  and  a  great  and  noble 
city,  reposes  in  its  lap ! 

It  is  tnie,  the  environs  of  New-York,  particularly 
towards  the  harbor,  present  no  bold  elevations,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  tameness  in  the  aspect  of 
nature ;  while  the  peculiar  disposition  of  land  and  water, 
creates  the  charm  that  has  given  the  harbor  celebrity  in 
the  eyes  of  travellers.     Most  pictures  that  have  been 
taken  of  it,  look  either  towards  the  Narrows,  or  cityward, 
from  Bedlow's  Island.     We,  this  month,  present  our 
readers  with  a  delightful  view,  confined,  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Narrows,  the  artist  having  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Hamilton.     The  fortifications,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  form  prominent  features  of  the 
landscape ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  signal  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  harbor,  which  make  it  vie  with  the  best 
in  the  world,  that,  after  its  waters  should  have  spread 
themselves  over  a  space,  twenty-five  miles  in  circum- 
ference, four,  or  more,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  eight, 
in  length,  from  the  city,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers,  to  the  Narrows,  the  shores  of  Long  and 
Staten  Islands  should  converge,  until  the  space,  between 
them,  is  but  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width ;  rendering 
it  within  the  power  of  government  to  place  the  city  in 
perfect  security.     Fort  Hamilton,  which  appears  in  the 
foreground  of  our  picture,  is  built  on  the  Long  Island 
shore.     Somewhat  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  Fort  Lafa- 
yette, commonly  known  as  Fort  Diamond— -from  its  shape 
—which  is  erected  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.    It  has  three  tiers  of  guns.    On 
the  Staten  Island,  or  western  shore,  and  opposite  the 
fortresses  above  named,  are  Forts  Tompkins  and  Rich- 
mond.    The  General  Government  has  expended  large 
sums  upon  these  difierent  fortifications,  especially  since 
the  last  war,  and,  properly  manned,  they  are  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbor.     During  the  last  war,  a  chain 
was  extended  across  the  Narrows  from  either  shore ;  and  it 
was  here,  that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  history — the 
days  of  the  Revolution — when  General  Washington  was 
in  possession  of  New  York,  the  British  army,  that  had 
been  encamped  on  Staten  Island,  crossed  to  Long  Island, 
vol..  12 — 1. 


early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  Augast» 
1776,  and  resting  their  centre  oa  Flatbush,  their  right 
on  Fiatiands  and  their  left  on  the  place  of  disembarkap 
tion,  occupied  the  ground  until  the  twenty-seventh,  whea 
the  memorable  battle  of  Brooklyn  Heighu  began,  the 
result  of  which  occasioned  the  sunender  of  the  city  to 
the  victorious  foe. 

All  the  shipping  of  the  great  city,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  eastern  coasters,  passes  through  the  Narrows, 
to  and  fro-^which,  with  their  white  and  gleaming  sails, 
their  almost  countiess  numbers,  their  grace  and  beauty, 
impaft  a  smpassing  interest  to  the  scene. 


Original. 
IMAGINATION. 

BT  HORATIO  GATES. 

On  wings  of  evsr  restless  flight,  she  trmvsrsM  all  esTth, 
Dropping  lier  fruits  of  thongltt,  which  spring  into  proUfie 

birth; 
In  drearas  of  dsy  and  drssms  of  night,  of  sveiy  shade  sad 

hue, 
Visions  of  light,  of  bliss  sad  blightr-4hs  last,  the  #»l|f  tma. 
She  flutters  in  the  midnight  hour,  around  the  aching  breast. 
And  brings  its  cold,  or  abeent  mate,  to  lull  its  threes  to  rest; 
She  leads,  from  over  oeeaa,  desert,  mountain,  vale,  and  streams, 
Warm  lips  to  meet,  which  shall  aoC  meet,  save  ia  her  world  of 

dreams. 

She  builds  a  universe  of  worlds,  and  peoples  them  anew  ;— 

A  hemisphere  in  every  soul, — a  world  complete  in  two  i 

And  then  these  soub  with  standfast  poles,  move  sweetly  on  in 

pairs, 
Which,  like  a  sua,  love  shines  apoa,  aad  gravitates  to  thalrs. 
She  centres  in  the  soul  of  youth,  a  world  of  dassUog  light. 
And  images  of  beauty  meet,  on  every  side,  the  sight  ;— 
Of  that  bright  sphere.  Ambition  shines  the  sole  meridian  sua. 
Till  from  his  seaith  he  dscUnea,-.and  then  the  world  hath 

none. 

By  her  control,  tho  Post's  seal  is  oa«  wide  valvarsa  | 
Dreaming  or  waking,  he  obeys  no  sovreigaty  but  bars  | 
And  his  is  like  the  infant  world,  ere  sin  aad  sorrow  made 
Their  entrance  there,  to  taint  the  air  of  Eden's  holy  shade. 
Beneath  her  all-creating  hand,  springs  up  aa  angel  form, 
Whkh  she  inspires  with  hallowed  fires,  for  ever  brigliC  and 


With  brow  of  sunny  radiaace,  raised  above  a  Rowing  cheek. 
And  eyes  that  shrink,  lest  he  should  think  they  mean  one  half 
they  speak. 


And  to  that  Ibrm  the  poet  bows,  devout  at  eight  asd  i 
Liviag  bat  in  her  smiles,  or  laagaishing  benaath  her  scorn ;— 
Hers  is  the  voice  that  calls  him  from  his  task— «Bd  his  repose 
Is  sweetened  by  the  dreams  she  casts  between  him  and  his 

woes. 
Oh,  that  the  world  material  might  contain  a  counterpart 
To  that  ideal  one  so  brightly  paiatsd  on  the  heart ! 
Show  me  the  form,  shiaiag  aad  wana,  with  saeh  Immortsl 

light. 
Imagination's  speUs  shall  raise  ao  iM^pathia  this  mora  bright! 
B%falOf  1839. 


ALFRED,    THB     GIP8T 


Original. 
ALFRED,    THE    GIPSY. 

BT  THI  AUmOE  OF  "  LATITTE,**  **  BURTON,"  *'  CAPTAIV  KYO,**  BTC. 

CHAPTER   I. 

''  There,  then,  lies  Rome !" 

The  setting  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams  through 
rifts  in  a  gorgeous  cloud  that  hung  low  in  the  west^ 
flinging  them  in  many  a  level  arrow  of  crimson  light,  far 
across  the  Campafia,  that,  like  a  lap,  holds  the  eternal 
dty,  and  lighting  up  the  summits  of  the  hundred  towers 
of  the  "  mistress  of  the  world,"  as  if  a  spire  of  flame 
biased  on  each  lofty  pinnacle. 

**  There,  then,  lies  Rome !"  repeated  the  speaker,  who, 
baring  at  length  reached  the  top  of  the  ridges  that  shut 
in  the  Campafia  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which 
command  a  wide  prospect  of  the  magnificent  plain 
outstretched  beneath,  stood  leaning  on  his  stafl*,  gazing, 
with  enchanted  vision,  on  the  scene  which,  at  all  times 
beautiful,  now  under  the  reflection  of  the  sunset  glory  of 
an  Italian  sky,  was  invested  with  surpassing  loveliness. 
He  was  a  mere  youth,  scarcely  having  entered  his  nine- 
teenth year ;  his  skin  brown  as  a  berry,  but  glowing  with 
the  rich  blood  of  health.  His  hair  was  of  a  dark  chest- 
nut color,  and  parted  on  his  forehead,  fell  down  on  either 
side  about  his  shoulders,  in  shining  waves.  His  features 
were  very  fine,  of  an  intellectual  and  manly  cast,  and 
seemed  eloquent  with  the  inspiration  of  genius.  He  was 
a  traveller,  as  his  soiled  dress,  the  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
the  little  bundle  strapped  at  his  shoulders,  indicated. 
He  was  of  humble  degree,  also,  for  he  not  only  travelled 
on  foot,  which,  of  itself,  in  Europe,  might  not  always 
prove  lowliness  of  condition,  but  his  garments  were 
coarse,  though  very  neat.  He  was  dressed  in  a  closely- 
fitting  jacket  of  green  stuff*,  and  calico  trow»ers,  and  a 
dust-worn,  black  velvet  cap,  covered  his  head ;  while,  in 
his  hand,  doubtless  as  much  for  economy's  sake  as  to 
relieve  his  swollen  feet,  be  carried  a  pair  of  well-worn 
shoes,  of  the  rudest  fabric.  To  the  bundle  at  his  back 
was  swung  a  painter's  palette,  and  from  one  of  the 
pockets  of  his  jacket,  protruded  the  ends  of  a  bundle  of 
painter's  brushes ;  while  the  staff  on  which  he  leaned, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  "  rest,"  with  which  artists 
support  the  wrist  when  at  work.  It  was  apparent  that 
he  was  a  young  painter  going  to  Rome  to  study. 

•*  Yonder,  then,  is  the  mother  of  nations,  with  her 
throne  upon  the  seven  hills — ^the  mistress  of  the  world — 
the  eternal  city!  Wonderful  spot!  The  theatre  of 
evenu  how  great!  How  vast  the  thoughts — how  full  of 
awe,  the  emotions  that  fill  my  mind !  Most  mighty  city ! 
Subject  of  all  past  history— theme  of  terrible  prophecy ! 
It  is  overpowering  to  the  senses  to  contemplate  thee— 
for,  at  one  thought,  the  acts  and  mighty  deeds  of  half  the 
world's  age  rush  upon  my  soul,  overwhelming,  crushing, 
prostrating  its  powers  with  their  suffocating  weight !" 

The  fine  countenance  of  the  youth  glowed  as  he  thus 
apostrophised  a  spot  upon  which  no  civilized  human  eye 
can,  for  the  first  time,  look  without  the  deepest  emotion. 
Every  eloquent  feature  bore  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  the  feeling  in  his  own  bosom,  to  which  his  lips  hod 
given  uturance. 


"Alas,  how  art  thou  fallen!"  he  continued,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence ;  **  thy  glory  is  taken  from  thee, 
and  thou  art  become  a  migh^  wreck  of  the  past— thy 
honors,  thy  glories,  thy  noblest  associations  are  by-gone ! 
Thy  brighmcss  has,  indeed,  become  dim,  and  thy  gold, 
brass.  Once,  teacher  of  art  and  arms  to  the  world— the 
school  of  warriors  and  of  statesmen,  what  art  thou  nowT 
Thy  sword  of  steel  is  converted  into  the  pencil — thy 
armies  into  troops  of  singers — and  thy  statesmen  into 
gowned  priests!  Nay,  but  imperishable  art  remains 
with  thee ;  and  while  thou  dost  continue  to  contain  all 
that  is  beautiful  or  great  in  painting  and  sculpture — 
while  every  ruin  upon  thy  green  bosom,  Italy,  is  a  Pharos 
to  light  genius  to  the  altars  where  it  loves  to  worship — 
while  thy  palaces  are  temples  of  art,  and  thy  decaying 
cities,  schools  for  painters  and  sculptors,  thou  art  still 
living — still  great — still  Rome!  Physical  Rome  may 
exist  no  longer,  her  political  empire  may  be  ended,  but 
the  imperishable  spirit  of  thy  greatness  lingers  about 
thee,  holding  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  an  intel- 
lectual sway  that  shall  even  eclipse  thine  ancient  glory." 

He  paused  and  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  the  far  ci^, 
following,  mentally,  the  current  of  thought  he  had  given 
language  to,  when  an  English  travelling-chariot,  with  a 
coronet  and  ducal  arms  emblazoned  on  the  panels,  and 
attended  by  the  usual  retinue,  in  plain  liveries,  gained 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  exclamation, "  Rome,  Rome  f* 
in  a  voice  of  thrilling  sweetness,  to  which  surprise  and 
emotion  gave  depth  and  richness,  caught  his  ear.  He 
turned  his  head  in  time  only  to  see  the  carriage  roll 
swiftly  past  him,  though  not  without  having  caught  sight 
of  the  fine  contour  of  a  woman's  bonnedess  head  and 
shoulders,  and  the  profile  of  a  noble-looking  genderaan 
beside  her,  both  having  their  gaze  directed  eagerly  toward 
the  capital.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  carriage  was  hid  by 
a  winding  in  the  descent,  but  shordy  afterward  re-appear- 
cd  rolling  over  the  Campafia  towards  the  gate  of  Rome. 
He  followed  it  with  his  eye  till  only  a  faint  cloud  of  dust 
indicated  its  position,  and  then  saddening  spake,  giving 
a  key  to  the  meditations  that  evidently  had  more  recendy 
occupied  his  mind. 

"  How  rich  that  voice !  It  was  but  a  single  word  it 
articulated— but  that  word  was  full  of  sweet  music !  Itf 
melody  will  ribrate  through  my  soul  in  undying  cadence. 
She  must  be  beautiful ;  such  a  voice  could  belong  to 
none  but  earth's  loveliest!  And  the  superb  head  and 
neck  I  She  must  be  beautiful !  Oh,  it  was  a  very  sweet 
voice.  But  I  will  walk  on  and  forget  it— for  she  must 
be  noble— and  what  has  a  poor  student  to  do  with  noble 
maidens,  be  they  fair  or  frae!" 

With  a  sigh  which  he  soon  changed  to  a  light-hearted 
whisde,  he  setded  his  pack  to  his  shoulders,  grasped 
his  staff,  and  with  a  free  step,  descended  the  hill  into 
the  Campafia. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  a  recess  of  one  of  the  galleries  resorted  to  by  the 
numerous  students  that,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
'  throng  to  Rome  to  seize  upon  the  fast-fading  glories  of 
an  era  when  genius,  seemed  to  have  chosen  Italy  for  the 
throne  of  her  empire,  there  sat,  in  front  of  an  exquisite 
Madonna  of  Titian,  a  young  atli»t,  with  his  easel  before 


ALFRED,    THE     GIPSY 


him,  infanrly  enfag«d  in  transferring  the  picture,  with 
a  skill  little  less  than  bis  whom  he  imitated,  to  his 
canvass.  He  was  attired  in  a  close  green  jacket,  and 
calico  trowsers,  and  beside  him  lying  on  the  floor,  was 
an  old  and  much  worn  velvet  cap.  His  dark,  hazel 
eyes,  were  filled  with  the  light  of  genius,  and  Us  hand- 
some face  glowed  with  the  passion  of  his  art  a»  he  sat 
and  copied.  He  was  apart  from  the  other  students  who 
frequented  the  gallery,  and  seemed  to  be  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  the  gay  crowd  that  promenaded  the  saloon,  of 
whom,  now  and  then,  some  connoisseur,  attracted  by  his 
silent  industry,  would  turn  his  eyes  towaxvl  the  subject 
of  his  attention,  and  with  the  self-assuxed  look  of  a 
Savant,  lisp  out,  "a  Titian,"  and  pau  on— otherwise, 
the  young  painter  pursued  his  labors  alone  and  unno- 
ticed. That  he  is  the  youthful  pilgrim  whom  we  first 
saw  looking  down  upon  the  Campafia,  may  be  gathered, 
perhaps,  from  his  costume,  as  well  as  his  pursuit.  This 
is  the  ninth  day  he  has  been  in  Rome. 

It  was  near  the  hour  for  closing  the  gallery,  and  but  a 
few  persons  remained,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
noble  exterior,  and  with  the  courtly  air  of  a  man  of  high 
birth,  passed  near  the  position  occupied  by  the  painter, 
a  lovely  young  creature  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  a  tall, 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  haughty  young  lady,  preceding 
them  a  few  steps  in  advance.  The  attention  of  the 
latter  was  instantly  arrested  by  the  animated  counte- 
nance of  the  youthful  student,  as  he  caught,  at  the  same 
tnne  inspiration  equally  in  religion  and  in  his  art,  from 
the  subject  and  its  painter,  and  approaching  him,  she 
unconsciously  began  to  gaxe  on  his  face  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  inanimate  heads  that  hung  around  her. 

"  Why,  Eleanor,  what  has  fascinated  you  so  t"  cried 
the  young  lady  on  the  arm  of  the  gentleman,  after  watch- 
ing her,  for  an  instant,  in  amazed  wonder. 

The  lady  addressed,  instantly  recovered  herself,  blush- 
ingly  changed  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  and  for  a  few 
seconds,  seemed  to  study,  with  persevering  attention,  an 
old  landscape  upon  the  wall.  Scarcely  were  the  words 
spoken  that  produced  this  effect,  when  the  young  painter 
who  had,  hitherto,  seemed  insensible  to  any  external 
impression,  started  back  from  his  canvass  with  the  invol- 
untary exclamation^- 

"  The  same  voice !" 

His  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  were  riveted  on  the  lovely 
speaker,  who,  in  her  turn,  regarded  him  ydth  surprise. 
But  her  face  appeared  to  have  an  electric  effect  upon 
him;  for,  no  sooner  did  be  see  it,  than  clapping  his 
hands  together,  he  said  with  astonishing  vehemence, 
fixing,  the  while^  his  full  gaze  upon  her  angelic  counte- 


<<  Titian's  Madonna!" 

"  What  can  he  mean,  cousin  f  Uncle,  ask  him,"  cried 
the  young  lady,  who  bad  been  addressed  as  Eleanor, 
retreating  to  them  with  some  alarm  at  this  sodden  ou^ 
break. 

"  He  is,  certahily,  a  strange  young  man,"  said  the 
gentleman;  "one  of  the  eccentricities,  doubtless,  of  his 
pursuit." 

"  Ho  is,  certainly,  teiy  handsome,"  said  the  young 


a' 
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lady  who  leaned  upon  him.     The  next  moment  she 
added,  "  His  gaze  confuses  me !     Father,  shall  we  got" 

But,  regardless  of  the  surprise  of  one,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  other,  the  painter  continued  to  gaze  upon 
the  maiden  till  she  dropped  her  head  in  confusion,  and 
turned  to  fly.  Then  he  silently  pointed  to  the  canvass 
on  the  easel  before  him.  The  gentleman  had  scarcely 
cast  a  glance  upon  it,  ere  he  exclaimed  with  undisguised 
astonisbmentf— 

"  My  daughter's  portrait !  Laura,  Lady  Eleanor,  look 
here!" 

"Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes?"  said  the  latter;  and 
afler  looking  for  a  few  moments  at  the  painting,  she 
turned  and  gave  a  puzzled  look  first  at  her  cousin,  and 
then  at  the  handsome  young  artist,  who  seemed  no  less 
surprised  than  the  opposite  par^. 

"How  came  you  by  this  portrait,  sir?"  demanded 
the  gentleman,  somewhat  haughtily. 

The  youth  pointed  silently  to  the  original  on  the  wall. 

"  It  is  the  same,"  was  the  remark  of  the  astonished 
beholder.     "  A  Titian,  is  it  not?" 

"  None  other,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Wonderful  coincidence !     And  this  is  your  copy  ?" 
I  have  this  moment  completed  it." 

And  did  no  knowledge  of  its  resemblance  to  my  fair 
cousin,  heve,  prompt  you  to  begin  it?"  asked  Lady 
Eleanor,  glancing  with  playful  irony  at  the  maiden. 

"  My  surprise,  lady,  at  the  discovery,  is  no  less  than 
your  own." 

"  The  copy  is  the  most  like  you,  my  child,"  said  the 
gentleman,  after  contemplating  both  awhile ;  "  the  colors 
being  fresher,  and  retaining  more  of  the  tint  of  life.  I 
will  purchase  it  of  you,  sir." 

The  young  painter,  whose  eyes  had  not  ceased  to 
dwell  on  the  lovely  personification  of  his  copy,  each 
moment  drinking  into  his  soul  her  beauty,  like  new  %rine, 
till  he  was  intoxicated  with  love,  either  did  not  hear,  or 
was  too  absorbed  in  his  daring  and  newly-awakened 
passion  to  regard  the  proposition ;  and  when  the  moment 
afterwards  it  was  repeated,  he  replied  in  a  tone  so  deci- 
ded aa  to  partake  of  rudeness. 

Buy!  Buy  it?  No,  sir.  It  is  sacred!" 
It  is  a  Madonna,  indeed — but  Madonnas  may  bo 
purchased,  for  a  trifle,  in  every  stall  in  Rome,"  responded 
the  gentleman  with  some  asperity.  "I  will  pay  yon 
one  hundred  guineas  for  the  piec€»^'tis  but  a  has^ 
sketch,  at  the  best,  and  you— you  "— >be  hesitated  as  he 
glanced  over  his  coarse  apparel,  and  then  added  quickly, 
"  it  is,  perhaps,  much  more  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  for  simple  copies." 

"It is  a  hundred  guineas  more  than  I  get  for  any 
picture.  This  is  the  first  I  have  ever  attempted  for 
myself." 

"  Do  you  subsist  by  this  profession?" 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  sir." 

"  And  refuse  the  ample  remuneration  for  what  you  say 
is  your  first  piece.     Will  you  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Know,  young  man,  that  the  portrait  you  refuse  to 
give  up,  is,  by  a  miracle,  that  of  Lady  Laura  Linton, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Linton,  who  now  addresses  yon/' 
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**  My  lord"  tM  the  youth,  firmly,  but  respectfully, 
"  I  will  not  part  with  it.  So  much  more  noble  as  is  the  fair 
being  whom  it  resembles,  so  much  more  sacred  does  it 
become  to  me."  As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  rested  modestly 
and  reverently  on  the  cast-down  face  of  the  maiden. 
**  Throuf^h  this  accidental  resemblance,  it  possesses,  in 
my  eyes,  a  far  holier  character,  my  lord,  than  it  can 
ehallenge  as  an  image  of  the  Mary  Mother.  The  spirit 
of  a  new  DiWnity  has  now  descended  upon  it,  and  inspires 
each  lovely  lineament.  No,  my  lord,  I  will  not  part 
with  it." 

Lady  Laura  well  understood  the  plain,  bold  words  he 
mtemd,  and  though  she  felt  that  she  ought  to  resent  the 
attitude  he  assumed,  yet  she  found  herself  unable,  nay, 
disinclined  to  reprove,  even  with  a  look,  a  compliment 
■o  sincere,  and  originating  from  a  coincidence  so  singu- 
lar as  that  oonveyed  in  his  detennin%ti<m  to  keep  her 
portrait. 

"  Is  it  for  myself  alone,  or  for  the  strangeness  of  the 
circumstance,  that  influences  this  resolution  t"  she  asked 
of  herself;  but  before  she  could  receive  a  satisfactory 
reply,  the  old  nobleman,  who  was  not  blind  to  this  little 
passage  of  gallantry,  on  the  score  of  the  humble  student, 
muttering  something  reflecting  on  the  impertinence  of 
the  young  Italian  painters  "  that  exist  on  a  maravedi  a 
month,"  drew  her  arm  within  his ;  then  accompanied  by 
his  niece,  Lady  Eleanor,  he  left  the  gallery.  On  their 
way  to  the  carriage,  the  latter,  who  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  powerful  Duke  of  CaJwallader,  travelling  in 
Italy  under  Lord  Linton's  protection,  made  herself  both 
witty  and  merry,  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  flither 
as  daughter,  on  the  conquest  of  Lady  Laura  over  the 
poor  student,  but  the  conversation,  naturally,  soon  turned 
upon  the  extraordinary  coincidence  which  they  had  just 
witnessed. 

The  youth  listened  until  he  heard  the  carriage  move 
away  from  the  door,  when,  rolling  up  his  canvass,  he 
left  the  gallery,  and  sought  his  humble  lodgings. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  carnival,  and  grown  men  and 
women  became,  once  more,  children.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  phantastic  pageanu,  strangely  mingled  with 
religious  processions.  The  discordant  music  of  the  cha- 
raveri  resounded  through  streets  which,  centuries  be- 
Ibre,  gave  back  the  notes  of  the  warlike  trumpet  and  the 
scarcely  less  warlike  shouts  that  attended  triumphal 
entries.  Every  man  and  woman  in  Rome,  now  had 
license  to  play  the  fool.  Balconies  were  thronged  with 
lovely  women,  with  their  heads  tastefully  dressed,  with 
dark  eyes  and  snowy  hands,  filling  the  air  with  musical 
laughter,  while  they  cast  flowers  concealing  a  heavy 
sugai^plumb  within  their  leaves,  eggs  beautifully  dyed, 
and  filled  with  scented  waters,  and  handfulls  of  bon-bons 
in  showers  upon  the  passing  cavaliers,  whether  on  foot 
or  horseback.  And  many  was  the  gay  gallant,  who, 
assaying  to  scale  the  balconies  and  avenge  himself, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  on  the  lips  of  the  fairest 
of  its  defenders,  was  forced  back  to  the  ground  by  the 
brisk  discharge  of  sugared  missiles,  that  descended  into 
his  lace  and  eyes,  like  grape-shot    The  whole  ciiy  waa 


a  scene  of  gaiety  and  dauling  confusion.  Stnwgera 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  finom  the  United  States, 
rode  through  the  thronged  street  in  their  carriages,  to 
behold  the  various  spectacles,  adding,  by  the  splendor 
of  their  equipages,  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

It  happened,  that  as  an  English  chariot  and  pair, 
containing  a  gentleman  and  two  yoong  ladies,  was  cros- 
sing the  area  encompassing  Trajan's  pillar,  one  of  these 
perfumed  missiles,  nussing  its  original  aim,  struck  one 
of  the  spirited  horses  in  the  eye,  and  so  terrified  the 
animal,  that,  bounding  to  a  great  height  in  his  traces, 
he  broke  firom  the  carnage  and  his  fellow,  and  dragging 
the  coachman  to  the  ground,  dashed  through  the  crowded 
thorough&re  at  the  wildest  rate,  the  fragments  of  his 
broken  harness  flying  about  his  beels.  The  noise  they 
made,  as  well  as  the  poan  tbey  inflicted,  added  wing*  to 
his  mad  speed,  and  eveiy  where  his  presence  changed 
the  sounds  of  merriment  to  cries  of  terror  and  alarm. 
The  remaining  horse  plonged  terrifically  for  a  few 
seconds,  without  ofiejing  to  run,  during  which  interval, 
the  gentleman,  who  was  the  Earl  of  Linton,  leaped  to 
the  ground,  succeeded  in  assisting  Lady  EUeauor  to 
alight,  and  was  in  the  act  of  extending  his  arms,  as  the 
danger  grew  imminent,  imploringly  towards  bis  daugh- 
ter, entreating  her,  as  she  stood  undecided,  to  risk  the 
jump,  when,  with  a  mad  leap,  the  single  horse  started 
forward  with  the  chariot,  throwing  the  maiden  back, 
again,  upon  the  seat,  where,  with  her  hands  clasped 
together,  a  colorless  cheek,  and  an  air  of  calm  resig- 
nation, such  as  woman  only  can  wear  in  extrsmest 
peril,  she  awaited,  what  appeared  to  every  beholder, 
inevitable  death.  Yet  her  eye  was  cool  and  steady,  and 
she  appeared  to  survey  the  road  along  which  she  was 
borne  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind;  and  to  weigh, 
vrith  something  like  the  calculations  d  hope,  the  chances 
of  escape. 

At  a  speed  that  defied  all  hope  of  check,  even  to  the 
boldest  that  saw  the  vehicle  whirled  past  them,  the 
horse  flew  with  the  chariot  in  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  overturning  eveiy  obstacle  in  his  progress,  and 
emerging  into  a  square  thronged  with  revellers,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  gay  booths  which  opened  on  the  Tiber,  he 
took  his  course,  maddened  to  fury  by  the  shouts  that  fol- 
lowed him,  directly  across  the  space  towards  the  river, 
which,  at  the  point  he  aimed  for,  was  several  feet  lower 
than  the  quay,  and  covered  with  small  boats.  He  was 
within  a  few  yards  o£ihe  water,  and  in  a  second  or  two, 
would  have  leaped,  with  the  carriage,  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowded  stream,  when  a  yoong  man,  in  the  dross  of 
a  student  of  the  galleries,  sprang  from  a  booth  in  which 
he  had  been  bargaining  for  painters*  colon,  and  struck 
the  enraged  animal  smartly  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
with  a  long  staff.  At  the  same  instant,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  he  threw  himself  finrward  in  the  direction 
the  hone  was  flying,  and  fastening  his  grasp  on  the  bit, 
pulled  him  short  round  with  a  dexterity  and  skiU  that 
seemed  above  mortal  means,  and  turned  him  from  his 
fatal  coune,  while  the  air  rung  with  the  ^plaoding 
shouts  of  the  multitude.  His  speed,  however,  was  not 
lessened  by  this  diversion  from  his  former  line  of  flight; 
and,  though  ao  longer  moving  in  the  daraction  of  the 
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Tiber,  he  now  strove  to  press  forward  in  an  opposite 
one.  But  the  youth,  with  a  hand  on  each  side  of  his 
mouth,  held  him  with  a  grasp  that  governed  his  motions, 
so  that,  restrained  in  every  endeavor  to  bound  forward, 
his  movements  became  confined  to  a  circle,  in  which  he 
whirled  the  carriage  with  fearful  velocity,  dragging  the 
resolute  yonth  at  his  bit,  whose  whole  strength  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  were  required  to  keep  him  to  the  centre, 
from  which,  every  instant,  he  threatened  to  bolt.  The 
excitement  of  the  multitude  now  became  intense*  The 
lady  in  the  carriage,  in  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  on 
emerging  from  the  booth,  the  young  painter  had  recog- 
nised the  original  of  his  copy,  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him  full  of  gratitude  and  hope,  while  all  fear  seemed  to 
be  turned  from  herself  to  him.  Round  and  round  in  a 
ring  that  each  moment  decreased  in  diameter,  the  chariot 
flew,  while,  at  his  head,  his  body  braced  outward  almost 
horizontally,  and  his  whole  weight  thrown  inward,  hung 
the  young  student,  with  a  hold,  that  death  alone  could 
unloose — for  he  knew,  with  every  soul  present,  that  the 
life  of  the  maiden  depended  solely  on  his  coolness, 
courage  and  perseverance.  Although  it  was  a  spectacle 
of  terrific  sublimity;  the  mighty  efforts  of  the  horse  to 
break  away  from  the  sentre,  about  which  the  youth 
revolved  that  he  should  exhaust  his  fire;  his  swelled 
muscles,  foamiog  mouth,  and  hood-shot  eyes,  and  the 
powerful  action  of  his  thundering  hoof;  the  dizzy  whirl 
of  the  scarcely  visible  wheels;  the  hope  against  hope 
that  animated  the  face  of  the  noble  girl ;  and  the  reso- 
lute air— ifae  fixed  eye— compressed  1ips~-the  full  veins 
of  the  forehead,  seemingly  bursting  with  blood,  and  the 
bared  right  arm,  on  which  the  chords  stood  out  like 
rods  of  iron  of  the  master  spirit  of  the  scene !  The 
interest  of  the  throng,  in  the  fato  of  the  gallant  youth, 
seemed,  at  one  time,  to  take  the  place  of  their  sympa- 
thy for  the  lady— for  gallantry,  in  the  eye  of  human 
admiration,  often  presents  claims  superior  to  those  of 
beau^. 

**  Let  him  loose,  and  save  yourself!*'  cried  one  among 
the  crowd. 

"  You  will  never  check  him,  young  man,  but  sacrifice 
your  own  life,"  shouted  a  French  marquis  finom  his  horse. 

"  Hold  on  for  your  life,  my  good  lad,"  cried  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  near;  "he  begins  to  flag." 

"  You  will  soon  break  him  down,  young  man,  if  you 
csm  hold  out  a  few  moments  longer,"  cried  an  English- 
man. 

•  But  the  student  heard  them  not ;  his  whole  soul  being 
intent  on  subduing  the  energies  of  the  furious  animal ; 
and  by  the  expression  of  bis  eye,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  confidence  in  himself,  and  knew  that  he  must  gain 
the  mastery.  For  full  ten  minutes  the  horse  maintained 
his  mettle :  he  then  began  to  show  that  he  felt  the  weight 
and  pressure  at  his  head,  and  to  evince  signs  of  giving 
out.  The  circle  to  which  his  .antagonist  kept  him, 
momently  grew  narrower,  and  he  found  less  and  less 
room  for  his  movements ;  the  sweat,  at  length,  ran  like 
water  finom  his  glossy  skin,  his  breath  came  shorter 
and  quicker,  and  his  limbs  trembled;  and  now,  each 
revolution  he  made,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  became 
louder  and  louder»  for,  at  every  rounds  he  showed  him- 


self weaker  than  at  the  preceding,  and  ready  to  yield  to 
the  superiority  (not  of  stnength,  but  of  human  intelli- 
gence) of  the  young  student.  He,  himself,  was  not 
unobservant  of  these  symptoms  of  surrender,  and  watch- 
ing his  time,  suddenly  pressed  the  animal's  nose  to  the 
ground  while  yet  he  was  going  at  considerable  speed ; 
then  throwing  his  whole  weight  upon  his  shoulders,  he 
dragged  him,  bodily,  to  his  knees,  and,  as  he  intended  to 
do,  overset  the  chariot.  But  thought  is  not  quicker 
than  the  bound  he  made  to  its  side,  as  it  was  falling 
over,  and,  ere  she  reached  the  ground,  the  maiden  was 
caught  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dear  child !"  cried  the  Eari  of  Linton,  springing 
forward  bareheaded  and  breathless,  and  receiving  her 
from  him  to  fold  her  in  his  paternal  embrace. 

"  Dear  father,  I  am  safe,"  she  could  only  articulate, 
and  swooned  away. 

For  a  few  moments  her  situation  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
reached  the  spot,  expecting  to  find  the  young  lady 
injured  if  not  dashed  to  pieces.  When,  at  length,  her 
restoration  gave  the  nobleman  time  to  look  around  him 
for  the  youth,  whose  praises  were  in  all  men's  mouths, 
be  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

For  several  days,  every  inquiry  was  made  for  the 
student ;  the  galleries  visited ;  the  public  promenades 
watched,  and  even  rewards  offered  for  information 
respecting  him— ^or  the  gratitude  of  Lord  Linton  and  his 
daughter,  was  a  load  too  great  to  be  lightly  thrown  ofl^ 
without  a  commensurate  effort  to  find  the  individual  who 
had  laid  it  upon  them.  It  was  apparent  that  he  must 
have  quitted  Rome,  for  Florence,  probably,  or  some  one 
of  the  numerous  schools  of  art  that  abound  in  Southern 
Italy;  and  the  search  having  proved  ineffectual,  was,, 
finally,  abandoned,  though  reluctantly,  by  the  fair  Lady 
Laura,  who  had  permitted,  besides  gratitude,  another 
emotion,  near  akin  to  it,  to  take  root  in  her  heart. 
Although  the  Earl  ceased  to  think  of  him,  save  when  the 
circumstance  of  her  escape  was  mentioned,  the  memory 
of  the  young  painter  was  warmly  cherished  by  both 
cousins,  for  his  gallantry  hod  even  won  over  the  admira- 
tion of  the  haughty  Lady  Eleanor:  besides,  there  was 
a  mystery  thrown  around  him,  independent  of  his  per« 
sonal  conduct,  which  lent  a  new  and  peculiar  interest  ta 
him  in  their  eyes,  not  the  less  strong  that  both  his  namo 
and  country  were  alike  unknown. 

To  be  continued. 


REPUTATION. 

Wh^tsvir  indifference  we  affect  to  show  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  every  one  seeks  for  esteem,  and  believes 
himself  more  worthy  of  it,  in  proportion  as  he  finds  him- 
self generally  esteemed :  he  considera  the  public  sul^ 
frage  as  a  surety  for  the  high  opinion  he  has  of  himself. 
The  pretended  contempt,  therefore,  for  reputation,  and 
sacrifice  said  to  be  made  of  it  to  fortune  and  reflection, 
is  always  inspired  by  the  despair  of  rendering  ourselves 
iUustrious ;  we  boast  of  what  we  have,  and  despise  what 
we  have  not.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  pride ;  and 
we  should  rebel  against  it,  were  we  not  its  dupes.*— 
HelveHns* 
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Orif  inal. 
scsirs  moM  a  tragedy,  mtitlid 

"THE    CHRISTIAN    SENATOR."* 

BT  HSIVRT  r.   HARIUKOTOIf. 
ACT  THIRD — 9CXNB  fllCOND. 

IMareellut  it  diteovered  seated  at  a  tahle,  wiik  a 
teroU  spread  out  before  Am,  at  after  a  reverie. "^ 
Marckllus.     The  strife  is  o*er — the  victory  is  won ; 

And  doubt  and  darkness  vanish  into  naught  \ 

Light — light  eternal,  in  effulgence  beams, 

And  Error  trembles  on  her  crumbling  throne ! 

Plato,  the  face  of  Nature  was  thy  page, 

And  thy  great  soul  thy  teacher ;  thou  didst  gaze 

With  mortal  eye  on  Immortality, 

And  viewed,  by  Reason's  torch,  its  dark  confines. 

But  mortal  sense  with  mortal  weakness  strives ; 

Around  it,  shadows  hover,  and  obscure 

Its  dim  horizon,  and  its  vision  bound. 

The  flickering  gleam,  thy  pathway  that  iDumed, 

By  its  own  ray  its  nothingness  reveals. 

But  now  the  veil  of  mystery  is  rent ; 

And  Revelation,  by  the  sacred  voice 

Of  Heaven's  Anointed,  points  the  way  to  life ! 

The  finite  soul,  through  Goodness  Infinite, 

Beholds  itself  its  own  free  Arbiter, 

And  Time,  its  pathway  to  eternity ! 

Faith,  to  the  parting  spirit,  whispers  peace. 

And  o*er  the  grave,  floats  Victory  no  more ! 

Ennobled  Man,  redeemed,  himself  surveys 

His  Maker's  Image,  views  a  Father's  love, 

And  praising,  kneels,  and  worships,  and  adores ! 

Earth  sings  in  joy — glad  music  wakes  the  spheres— 

And  Angel  choirs  triumphal  chorus  join, 

For  Heaven  revealed.  Eternity  displayed, 

A  world  delivered,  and  its  children  free  !-^ 

I  own  the  Christian's  faith ! 
(He  tinke  again  into  his  reverie.     Enter  Turbo.) 
Turbo,     (aside.)  1  dare  not  speak. 

To  make  my  errand  known.    Yet  shall  young  Sextus, 

To  whom  my  old  heart  clings,  as  he  had  been 

An  outshoot  from  myself,  thus  pining,  die. 

Nor  meet  a  father's  blessing  ?     He  shall  have  it, 

If  this  dull  sense  can  grasp  at  argument. 

And  Bootliing  grace  of  words,  to  calm  his  anger 

And  patch  up  Honor.     But  I  must  bespeed  me,— - 

Or  he  will  hither  come  in  psdn's  despite. 

Imploring  for  himself.     Marcellus,  mastci^^ 

Mar.     (rising.)     Good  Turbo,  hast  thou  waited? 
Didst  thou  bear 
To  those  grave  Senators,  Acilius, 
And  Caitts  Crispus,  what  I  gave  in  charge  f 

Turbo.    To  their  own  hands  I  did  deliver  them. 

Mar.  (aside.)  In  those  dispatches,  in  plain  argument, 
I  prayed  excuse  from  any  purposed  plot 
To  slay  the  monster  that  hath  rule  o'er  Rome. 
Unmasked  Rebellion  were  but  Folly's  trick— 
And  there  is  that  within  me,  soars  too  high 


*  A  scene  from  this  play  appeared  In  the  *'  Compaaioa**  ibr 
November  of  the  last  year. 
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To  graap  the  Assassin's  tools.    1*11  sund  aloof — 
And  'twere,  in  sooth,  a  deed  onsanctified. 
To  steal  the  life  Unerring  Wisdom  gave. 
Though  it  did  animate  the  loathsome  frame 
Of  one,  a  man  exteme,  with  heart  of  fiend- 
Save  there  were  surety  of  resultant  good; 
Life  saved,  guilt  fettered,  and  fair  Freedom  won ! 
I  will  have  naught  with  it ! 

Turbo.  Kind  mastex^— 

Mar,  Turbo, 

I'd  have  thee  to  her  home,  ere  night,  convey 
Thy  mistress,  Livia.     She  dwells  o'eriong 
With  Lady  Julia,  and  I  much  opine 
She  may  grow  wearisome.     But  more,  her  fire 
Hath  spared  her  from  his  roof,  till  he  doth  yearn 
To  hear  her  gladsome  voire !    I'll  press  thee,  daughter, 
To  this  fond  heart,  ere  nightfiill ! 

Turbo,     (aside.)  Grant,  ye  Gods, 

That  she  be  safe !    Twin  harm  to  son  and  daughter. 
Were  dart  of  death  to  him.     Dear  master- 
Afar.  Wen, 
Grood  Turbo— 

IStrbo.  It  waa  pity,  direful  pity, 

That  my  young  master,  Sextus— 

Mar,     (with  great  interest.)    What  of  him  t 
Turbo.    Since  he,  so  truly,  was  a  man  to  lore, 
Of  kindest  nature,  and  most  generous, 
Of  noblest  port,  and  fairest  countenance. 
Should  so  forget— *'twas  but  forgetfu]nes»— 
Himself,  bis  proud  estate,  and  all  who  loved  him. 
To  practice  fblly.     To  old  Turbo's  heart, 
Who  trained  his  youth,  and  guarded  him  to  Rome, 
Ho  was  endeared  'yond  telling ! 

l^MarcetluSt  ufho^  while  Turbo  had  been  spettJking,  has 
seemed  much  agitated^  ftavses  to  recover  himself 
then  speaks  in  the  deepest  sorrow. '\ 

Mar.  My  poor  Sextus ! 

My  poor,  poor  boy !     I  should  have  borne  with  thee. 
And  when  thou  most  wert  sinning,  counselled  thee. 
And,  sinning  still,  still  counselled  and  foibome. 
Turning  reproof  with  oflicea  of  love, 
And  this  unceasingly,  though  sin  were  on  thee 
Of  weight  to  crush  thee  down !     My  poor,  poor  boy  t 
What  love  I  bore  thee  when  I  cast  thee  forth ! 
But  thou  wert  offered  up,  a  sacrifice 
To  Honor !     And  what's  honor,  bom  of  earth? — 
Great  Alexander  strode  o'er  hecatombs, 
Great  Julius  shook  a  world !     And  these  are  heroes 
And  mighty  conquerors !     What's  conqueror, 
But  Flattery's  other  name  for  murderer?— 
Ay,  wholesale  murderer !     Your  citizen. 
To  grasp  revenge,  or  rob  his  neighbor's  chest. 
Destroys  his  fellow.     'Twas  a  cursed  deed. 
And  he's  accursed  that  did  compass  it ! 
But  he,  doth  slay  his  thousands  in  the  thirst 
Of  senseless  conquest,  or  to  rob  a  kingdom-— 
With  laurelled  brows,  is  earthly  Demi-God ! 
Julius  is  in  his  grave — ^his  mortal  part 
Resolved  to  dust ;  where's  the  immortal  essence  f 
Doth  Honor  pass  the  grave  ?     There  is  the  sock  \ 
When  oonqueror  and  dtisen  •hall  bear 
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The  last  loud  tnimpet  pealing  through  the  «ky, 
Pray  you,  both  unrepentant,  which  wouldst  be 
Of  theae  two  murderers  7     Let  Honor  go ! 
She  hath  a  sparkling  robe,  bat  it  doth  hide 
A  fleshless  frame — a  lifeless  skeleton ! 
Turbo,  if  ever  thou  shouldst  hap  to  meet 
My  erring  Sextus,  pray  entreat  him  home. 
Perchance  'tis  not  too  late !         (aside.) 

Turbo.  Oh,  wilt  thou  see  him  T 

Dear  master,  blessings  on  thee ! 

Mar.  How  is  this ! 

Tears,  Turbo,  tears ! 

Turbo.  This  very  mom  I  saw  him ! 

Mar.     Indeed !    How  looked  he  ? — Changed  7 

Turbo.  Alas,  how  changed! 

Master,  strong  resolution  summon  up. 
To  hear,  in  patience,  the  unwelcome  tale 
That  I  am  bearer  of.     Two  nights  agone, 
As  homeward  I  returned,  a  boist'rous  din 
Assailed  mine  ears,  of  oaths  and  menaces, 
With  clash  of  swords  commingled ;  and  a  voice 
Cried  oft,  '  Help  1  help!'     With  haste  I  thither  ran, 
Whence  came  these  clam'rous  and  disturbing  sounds, 
And  there,  in  indignation,  I  espied 
One  singly  faced  to  four.     Straight  interposing, 
A  sword  I  wrested  from  a  careless  hand, 
And  noted  him,  that  unassisted  fought — 
Young  master  Sextus ! 

Mar.  Ha! 

Turbo.  With  choler  swelled, 

I  soundly  rated  them  who  set  on  him, 
Now  panting  on  their  swords.  I  called  them  'butchers,' 
Or  such  like  phrase  t  used— and  wiih't,  enraged, 
They  fell  to  sudden  fight.     We  showed  no  back, 
And  soon,  alarmed,  they  fled ;  when  turning,  lo. 
Young  Sextus,  faint  and  wounded,  I  beheld— 

Mar.     Not— not  to  death !     Oh,  say  not  to  the  death ! 

Turbo.     'Twas  not  to  death.    I  steadied  his  weak 
steps 
To  the  near  dwelling  of  Licinius — 
My  friend — where  now  he  lies. 

^^^'  My  boy !  my  boy  I 

Oh,  let  us  haste  to  him !     Hast  heard  him  utter 
His  father's  name  7 

Turbo.  Now  hast  thou  probed  the  wound 

That  rankles  fiercest.     Slight  his  body's  harm 
To  that  doth  rack  his  sense  for  thy  love  lost, 
And  his  own  hardness.     But  I'll  haste,  in  joy, 
To  gUid  him  by  the  blest  intelligence, 
That  thou  hast  pardoned  all  offences  past. 
And  soon  wilt  greet  him  with  thy  warm  embrace ! 

Sextus.    (wUhout.)     Where  is  my  father  7 

^«*'-  Ah !     It  is  my  son ! 

Let  me  embrace  my  son !  (Exit  Mareellut.) 

Turbo.  How  feared  I  this ! 

His  rash  impatience,  wrestling  with  his  pain. 
Hath  won— and  in  the  face  of  staring  death. 
Hath  spurred  him  hither !     Ob,  ye  Gods,  be  with  him ! 

{_EtUer  MarcelluM,  tttpporting  Sextus ^  followed  by 
several  servants.'] 


Mar.    Speed !  speed !    A  seat !    He  fainu !    A  cop 
<^  water 
To  bathe  his  brows!       [_ Turbo  brings  doum  a  seat, 
Mareeilus  places  Sextus  upon  it."]    How  pale  thoa  art, 

my  son! 
And  oh,  how  wasted !    Pray  ye  stand  apart, 
That  the  cool  air  may  fiu&  his  fevered  cheek ! 
He  opes  his  eyes— awake,  my  Sextus  I    See ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hand  sustains  thee  now  ! 
Wake,  wake,  my  boy ! 

Sextus*    (reviving)    It  is  my  home— my  &ther! 
And  Sextus  is  forgiven ! 

Mar.  It  is  thy  father ! 

It  is  thy  honae !    And  nought  shall  sever  thee 
From  home  and  &ther  more !    Come— to  thy  chamber; 
Thine  own  old  chamber,  ganiitured  as  when 
Thou  partedst  from  it !     Thou  dost  droop,  my  son ! 
Come — to  thy  chamber ! 

Sextus.  Igroans  as  he  rises,  and  falls  back  into  kis 
seat.]    Oh! 

Turbo.  It  is  his  wound ! 

I  fear  me  this  hath  made  it  gape  afresh ! 

Sextus.  (rising.)    My  home,  my  blessed  home !   My 
father— sister ! 
I  shall  not  lie  within  a  stranger's  tomb ! 
Is't  thou,  my  father  7    Let  nae  hear  thy  voice 
Say  I  am  dear  to  thee ! 

Mar.  As  is  my  life ! 

More — more  than  life,  my  son! 

Sextus.  [^sinking  in  deatk  into  kis  faiker's  arms."] 
Beloved !     Forgiven ! 

Mar.    [_gradually  lowering  tke  body  to  tke  ,/Ioor.] 

This  is  not  death ! 
Speak  ye !    It  is  not  death ! 
Sextus,  my  son !     Speak !  speak,  my  darling  boy ! 
Sextus,  thy  father  calls !     Oh,  speak  to  me ! 

Turbo.     Alas,  he's  dead ! 

Mar.  Wherefore  say'st  that  7     To  swoon 

Is  not  to  die ! 

Turbo.  It  is  the  look  of  death ! 

Dear  master,  ho  is  dead ! 

[^Mareeilus  presses  kis  kand  on  Sextus*  keart,  and  ris" 
ing,  covers  kis  face  witk  kis  robe,  and  beckons  to 
bear  away  tke  body.  It  is  removed  by  Turbo 
and  servants f  and  Mareeilus  tkrows  kimsslf  into  kis 
seat^  by  tke  table,  and  buries  kis  kead  in  kis  toga. 
Enter  Pctronius  and  Flavius."] 

Pet.  Mareeilus — friend ! 

Sleeps  he  7  Mareeilus  7 

Mar.    Pray  ye,  name  yourselves ! 
There  is  a  moisture  doth  o'erfilm  mine  eyes, 
And  I  can  see  ye  not. 

Fla.  Your  loving  friends, 

Petronius  and  Flavins. 

Mot.     (rising.)  Welcome,  both ! 

I  am  not  over  well.     If  aught  I  lack 
In  courteous  greeting,  let  my  state  excuse  me. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  well !     (Sinks  into  kis  ckair  again.) 

Fla.     (to  Pet.)  The  task  appalls  me ! 

And,  with  these  shrinking  senses,  I  shall  add, 
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By  lame  unskilfulness,  a  keener  pon^ 

To  misery's  piercing  sting.     Fray  thee  assume  it ! 

Pet.    If  thon'rt  irresolute,  what  should  I  be  ? 
When  that  same  piercing  sting  hath  left  thit  heart, 
Transfixed  and  festering !     I  were  to  thee 
But  poor  ally  i 

JF7a.  It  is  a  wolul  duty ! 

I  am  at  loss  to  make  beginning  in't ! 
How  shall  I  preface  the  o'erwhelming  truth  ? 

Pet.     Out  with*t  at  once !     This  kindly  paltering 
But  swells  the  measure  of  the  pain  'twould  salve! 
Tis  to  add  withering  doubt  of  what's  to  come, 
To  final  agony,  when  all's  revealed .' 
'Twas  briefly  told  to  me !     Out  with't  at  onoe ! 

F^.     (to  Mar.)     Marcellus,  wilt  thou  grant  short 
speech  with  me  T 

Afar,    (etarting  up.)    Who  speaks?    Who  bears 
me  company  7     Forgive  me ! 
I  was  forgetful.     What  would'st  say,  my  friend  7 

Fla.     (in  a  broken  voice.)     Thy  daughter,  Livia— 

Mar.  Kind  Heaven  be  with  me ! 

Is  sho  dead,  too ! 

Fla.  What  sayest  thou  7 

Mar,  Thou  hast  tale 

Of  Livia.    I  will  hear  it,  Tlaviua. 

Pta.    Is  thy  heart  nerved  for  grief,  the  hcfiviest 
That  ever  did  afflict  thee  7 

Mar,  It  is  crushed — 

Trod  in  the  dust !  and  will  not  last  o'eriong, 
Save  Heaven  be  comforter !     But,  Flaviua, 
Thy  word  was  of  my  Livia.     Dost  thou  weep  !— 
She  is  not  dead  7 

Fla.  No— no! 

Mar.  She  pines,  perchance, 

In  fearful  illness! 

Fla.  No.     (aside.)    I  cannot  bear  it ! 

Mar.    Where  is  her  harm,  then  7     Speak,  Petronius, 
thou! 

Pet.    She's  lost— she's  lost !     Oh,  Gods,  for  ever  lost  i 

Mar.     Lost,  yet  not  dead !     Ha  i     Grive  me  all  thy 
tale! 
Thou  know'st  my  thought !     Let  me  not,  at  thy  feet. 
Pie  'neath  its  tortuiing  weight !     Where  is  my  daughter  7 

Pet.     Ask  thou  Domitian— our  great  Emperor ! 

Mar,    I  am  a  childless  father !     Bear  with  me! 
I'm  weak — I  faint!    Pray  ye,  a  seat! 

(  They  mpport  him  back  to  hit  seat.    He  covers  his 
head  with  his  toga  as  before.     Enter  Turbo.) 

Turbo,     (in  a  low  tone  to  Flavins.)    She's  found  7 

Fla.    She  hath  been  bribed  to  shame ! 

Turbo.  Alas!    Alas! 

And  he  doth  know  of  it  7     Oh,  misery ! 
Sextus,  but  now,  before  his  eyes,  hath  died ! 
'Twill  break  his  heart;  for  'tis  of  tend'rest  mould. 
Noble,  yet  oh,  most  tender !    See    he  rises ! 

Mar,  Dishonored!  What — the  daughter  of  Marcellus 
Creature  debased !    Off  with  this  gari>  of  peace ! 
They  are  but  coward  slaves  do  wear  it  now ! 
I  was  a  soldier  once !     Bring  me  my  swonl ! 
Case  me  in  armoi^Hhere  is  work  to  do ! 
Work — bloody  work !    My  daughter  made  a  mark 


For  men  to  point  at!    Thon  art  dead  betimsa. 
My  Sextus !    There  is  one  Marcellus  less 
To  weep  the  stain,  now  first  upon  our  house ! 
My  sword !    My  armor!    Hear  ye  not !    I  say 
There's  bloody  work  to  do ! 

Fla,  Dear  fnend,  be  calm ! 

Take  comfort! 

Mar,  Comfort !    Pray  thee,  show  it  me ! 

I've  had  a  dream  of  comfort— of  a  sweet 
And  quiet  haven,  where,  when  raging  storms 
Of  wo,  and  pain,  and  wretchedness  assailed 
My  bark  of  life,  I  might  my  anchor  drop 
In  the  calm  haven  of  unruffled  Peace ! 
'Twas  all  a  cheating  dream !     There  is  no  Heaven ! 
Creatures  of  chance,  we  live  its  idle  sport, 
And  die ;  to  rot !— and  there  is  end  of  us ! 
There  bides  no  future  where  the  good  are  blest. 
The  evil  danmed !    Think  ye,  if  it  were  so. 
The  guilty  would  live  on,  and  day  by  day 
Heap  crime  on  crime,  yet  revel  unrebuked, 
While,  from  Truth's  faithful  pupil,  one  by  one. 
Life's  darling  hopes  are  snatched,  till  death  becomes 
A  gladsome  boon — the  grave,  a  resting-place ! 
No,  no— 'tis  all  a  cheat !     'Tis  all  a  cheat! 

Turbo.     Master,  dear  master,  let  me  go  with  thee. 
Now,  to  thy  chamber.     Sure,  thou  art  not  well ! 

Mar.    The  man  who  hath  my  daughter  steeped  in 
shame. 
Is  called  an  Emperox^-and  thou'rt  afraid! 
Why,  then  thou  hast  free  leave  to  stay  at  home! 
Not  well  7     This  arm  hath  might  of  Hercules ! 
Not  well 7     This  heart  is  firm  as  adamant! 
For  me,  and  all  who  dare  to  follow  me. 
The  way  is  to  the  palace !  to  the  palace! 
Set  wide  my  doors !     With  blazing  torches,  fii* 
This  home  now  desolate !     Fit  torch,  'twill  be, 
To  light  us  to  our  work !     My  sword !     My  armor ! 
Shout  ye  Marcellus — Vengeance,  and  Domitian ! 
On — to  the  palace !  On !  [He  rushes  forward^  butsinks, 
in  weakness f  on  his  knee.    Petronius  ttnd  FUtvius  raise 
him  tf^.] 

Don't  laugh  at  me ! 
Forgave  the  weakness  of  a  poor,  heart-broken. 
And  chUdless— childless  fiither! 


INDOLENCE. 


Inconsistent  soul  that  man  is  !-^]anguishing  under 
wounds  which  he  has  power  to  heal; — his  whole  life 
a  contradiction  to  his  knowledge !— his  reason,  that 
precious  gift  of  God  to  him — ^instead  of  pouring  in  oil- 
serving  but  to  sharpen  his  sensibilities,  to  multiply  his 
pains,  and  render  him  more  melancholy  and  uneasy 
under  them !  Poor,  unhappy  creature,  that  he  should 
do  so!  Are  not  the  necessary  causes  of  misery,  in  this 
life,  enough,  but  he  must  add  voluntary  ones  to  his  stock  of 
sorrow ;  struggle  against  evils  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  submit  to  others,  which  a  tenth  part  of  the  e\'il  thej 
create  him,  would  remove  from  his  heart  for  ever  7— 
Stems* 
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Oriff  inftl. 
THE  STORM  PAINTER. 

BT  IXMA  C.  INBURT. 

"  The  rae*  of  life  becomes  »  hopeless  flight 

To  those  that  walk  in  darkness."— childe  ha&old. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  son  shone  brightly  through 
the  casement,  as  Tempesta  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
picture.  It  was  a  scene  of  terrific  sublimity.  The 
ocean,  with  its  wild  and  turbulent  waves,  unbroken  by  a 
single  spot  of  green  earth  and  bounded  by  a  horizon 
whose  lurid  light  only  served  to  render  more  distinctly 
visible  the  horrors  of  the  foreground,  where,  lashed  to 
the  mast  of  a  frail  and  perishing  bark,  appeared  a  noble 
and  stately  figure,  clasping  in  his  embrace  the  relaxed 
and  almost  lifeless  form  of  a  beautiful  female.    ^ 

"  It  is  finished,"  exclaimed  the  painter,  triumphantly, 
as  he  flung  down  his  pencil ;  "  match  me  that  picture,  ye 
tame  copiers  of  moonlit  gardens  and  sunny  groves.  In 
sooth,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  portray  the  smiles  and  bland- 
ishments of  mother  nature  ;  but  where  is  the  artist  who 
has  grappled  with  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  as  I  have 
done  f  No,  there  is  but  one  who  merits  the  proud  title 
of  painter  of  the  storm— >there  is  but  one  Tempesta." 

As  he  spoke,  the  consciousness  of  mental  power  lit  up 
bis  usually  dark  and  lowering  countenance,  until  it  almost 
appeared  handsome.     The  painter  seemed  not  imcon- 
scioas  of  the  change,  for,  turning  firom  the  mirror  which 
hung  near  him,  he  exclaimed,   "  It  is  the  hour — ^my  toil 
for  fame  is  ended,  and  now  for  the  delights  of  love ;"  and 
wrapping  his  cloak  about  him  he  left  the  house,  and  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  Casa  d'Urbino.     As  he  entered 
the  porch  of  the  pallazxo,  he  encountered  a  man  closely 
wrapped  in  a  Spaiiish  cloak,  and  with  his  features  entire- 
ly concealed  fimn  view  by  has  large  slouched  hat.    With- 
out pausing  an  instant,  the  stranger  brushed  rapidly  by 
him,  uttering  as  he  passed,  the  single  word  "  Bianca." 
Starting  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  Tempesta  caught 
the  stranger's  cloak  and  attempted  to  detain  him,  but 
with  almost  giant  strength  he  seised  Tempesta's  arm, 
and  flinging  him  off  to  the  exCremi^  of  the  porch  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  was  out  of  sight 
before  Tempesta  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  pui^ 
sue  him.     Disturbed  and  agitated,  Tempesta  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  Count  D'Urbino.     He  found  the  old 
man  alone.    Coldly,  and  almost  stenly,  he  bode  Tempes- 
ta enter  the  inner  chamber,  where  the  Signorina  Rosalba 
awaited  him,  and  immediately  resumed  his  book  which  he 
had  for  aa  instant  laid  aside.     Astooished  at  this  singu- 
lariy  unoourtoous  behavior  from  one  who  had  been  wont  to 
greet  him  with  almost  parental  affisction,  Tempesta  paused 
irresoluie ;  but  the  voice  of  Rosalba  aroused  him,  and 
passing  onward  with  a  countenance  beaming  delight, 
he  approached  the  mistress  of  his  heart.    Seated  beside  a 
marble  table,  on  which  burned  a  richly  chased  silver 
lamp,  fiUiqg  the  whole  apartment  with  the  odor  of  the 
scented  oil  that  fed  iu  light,  sat  the  beautiful  Rosalba 
D'Urbiiio.     No  wonder  the  eye  of  the  painter  loved  to 
gaie  upon  that  exquisite  form.    Arrayed  in  a  style  of 
almost  oriental  magnificenoe,  her  purple  robe  embroi- 
dered with  gold  and  drawn  19  at  the  shouldexa  by  knots 
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of  pearl,  leaving  bare  her  arms,  which  rivalled  in 
ness  the  ornaments  that  clasped  them—- her  sone  spark- 
ling with  the  richest  gems— her  raven  hair  bound  back 
from  her  lofty  forehead  by  a  coronet  of  pearls— her  veil 
of  snowy  gauze  figured  and  firinged  with  silver,  throwing 
a  shade  of  softness  over  the  dazzling  splendor  of  her 
loveliness,  all  combined  to  form  a  more  exquisite  picture 
of  queenly  beauty  than  ever  visited  the  dreams  of  poet  or 
painter.  Her  cheek,  usually  pale,  now  wore  the  deep- 
est hue  of  the  rose ;  her  black  eyes  flashed  lightning 
glances  ftt>m  beneath  their  dark  lashes,  and  her  beauti- 
fully chiselled  lip  was  curled  with  the  bitterest  oxpres* 
sion  of  scorn,  as  Tempesta  approached  and  seated  him- 
self beside  her  with  the  familiar  air  of  a  favored  lover. 

"  Idol  of  my  heart,"  murmured  Tempesta  as  he  press- 
ed his  lips  to  her  hand,  "  to-night  I  claim  your  sweet 
promise;  to-night  I  claim  ftora  your  own  lips  the  faith 
which  your  father  has  already  pledged  in  your  name." 
Drawing  her  veil  closely  about  her  face,  Rosalba  sat  in 
silence  as  if  striving  to  master  the  almost  suffocating 
emotions  that  impeded  her  utterance.  **  Speak  my  own, 
my  worshipped  Rosalba,"  whispered  the  impetuous  lover, 
*'  speak  but  one  word— or  is  this  but  the  tender  bash- 
fiilness  of  maidenhood  f  Yes,  that  trembling  hand,  those 
downcast  eyes,  tell  me  thn(  you  are  indeed  my  own." 

In  an  instant,  pride  and  wounded  delicacy  mastered 
her  emotion.  Starting  ftt>m  him,  and  throwing  off  her 
veil,  as  she  drew  up  her  tall  figure  to  its  full  height,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Villain,  forbear !  How  dare  you  clasp  in 
your  vile  embrace,  the  spotless  form  of  a  high*bom 
maiden  7  How  dare  you  defile  even  the  hem  of  her  gai> 
ment  with  your  polluting  touch?" 

Astonished,  almost  infuriated,  as  Tempesta  was  at  this 
unexpected  repulse,  he  yet  could  not  restrain  his  admira- 
tion, as  he  gazed  upon  the  glorious  creature  who  stood 
before  him.  With  burning  cheeks,  and  flashing  eyes, 
her  bosom  swelling  with  passion,  her  head  thrown  back, 
and  her  dark  tresses  falling  to  her  very  feet,  as  she  stood 
mth  extended  arms,  motioning  him  away,  she  looked 
like  a  young  Pythoness,  receiving  the  maddening  inspi- 
raUon  of  the  god. 

"Rosalba!  what  means  thisT"  at  length  exclanned 
the  bewildered  Tempesta,  '*  has  not  your  father  sanction- 
ed my  love  7  Did  you  not  promise  me,  that  this  night  your 
own  lips  should  confirm  the  gift  which  he  lus  already 
made  of  your  hand  ?" 

"  Holy  mother !"  murmured  Rosalba,  raising  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  "  grant  me  patience  to  confront  this  wretch 
in  his  wickedness.  Tempesta,"  continued  she,  solemnly, 
"you  well  know  I  never  favored  your  suit — you  well 
know  that  nothing  but  the  virishes  of  my  fiither,  ever  in- 
duced me  to  listen  to  you  for  a  moment — you  well  know 
that  distrust  and  aversion,  were  the  only  feelings  which 
I  could  ever  indulge  for  one,  who,  in  a  weaker  woman 
would  have  inspired  terror.  Now  look  in  my  foce— the 
face  which  you  have  so  often  looked  upon  with  a  passion 
you  dared  to  call  love,  and  tell  me  if  yon  did  not  merit 
my  distrust— tell  me  if  I  was  unjust,  when  I  believed  you 
a  base  and  unprincipled  villain?  Ay,  start  and  grind 
your  teeth — ^I  fear  not  your  vengeance !  What  say  you? 
you  have  never  broken  faith  with  inan/— base  subtei^ 
fuga!    Hav»  you  ever  kept  faith  with  wmkmi— helpleas» 
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nnprotected  woman  7  Look  here/'  extending  to  him  as 
•be  spoke,  a  small  miniature. 

"  Great  God  !'*  exclaimed  Tempesta,  "my  wife!" 

"  Yes,"  continued  she,  in  a  voice  rendered  hoarse  by 
passion,  "your  wife— the  miserable,  degraded  wretch 
which  you  would  have  made  mc.  Away,  let  me  no  longer 
feel  the  air  polluted  by  the  breath  of  a  serpent — away, 
linger  but  an  instant,  and  my  servants  shall  bind  you 
hand  and  foot — the  proud  Tempesta  shall  be  spumed 
firom  my  door  bymenials." 

Irritated  to  phrenzy,  Tempesta  sprang  towards  her. 
All  the  evil  passions  of  his  nature  darkened  in  his  fear- 
ful countenance,  as  he  exclaimed:  "  By  all  the  powers  of 
hell,  you  shall  repent  this.  Never  will  I  rest,  until  I 
have  you  at  my  feet,  a  miserable,  bebosed  creature,  de- 
pending upon  my  charity,  for  the  very  bread  you  eat.  If 
I  sell  my  soul  to  perdition,  I  will  be  revenged.  Be  this 
a  token,"  cried  he,  as  he  seized  her  delicate  arm  in  his 
iron  grasp,  **  ere  the  marks  of  that  grasp  be  effaced,  a 
deed  of  darkness  shall  be  accomplished,  which  shall 
make  you  trwmble  at  the  storm  you  have  yourself  arous- 
ed," and  dashing  the  picture  on  the  marble  floor,  he  hur- 
ried from  the  apartment. 

Shutting  himself  up  in  his  study,  Tempesta  brooded 
for  hours  over  his  wild  thoughts;  but,  to  a  spirit  like  his, 
consideration  came  not  like  an  angel,  but  rather  like  a 
demon,  arousing  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  nature, 
for  deeds  of  darkness  and  of  guilt.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, when  he  arose  from  the  floor  upon  which  he  had 
thrown  himself.  "It  shall  be  so,"  muttered  he,  "a 
word  of  kindness  will  bring  her ;  she  would  quit  heaven 
if  I  bade  her ;  but  I  will  be  more  kind— she  shall  be  sent 
to  that  heaven  which  her  meek  spirit  merits" — and,  with 
a  sneer  of  infernal  triumph,  he  hurried  away. 

It  was  the  vesyier  hour,  when  Gonsalvo  Perez  entered 
Rome,  bearing  with  him  a  letter  from  Tempesta  to  bis 
deserted  wife.  The  beautiful  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mother 
swelled  on  the  breeze,  from  the  hundred  churches 
which  crowned  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  heart  of  the 
relentless  messenger  almost  sauk  within  him,  as  be  heard 
the  same  thrilling  words,  "ora  pro  nobis,"  rising  from 
the  neat,  but  humble  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  Bianca. 
Six  years  had  passed,  since  Tempesta,  (then  only  dis- 
tinguished by  his  Dutcli  patronj-mic  of  Peter  Molyn,)  bad 
arrived  at  Rome.  Poor,  unfriended,  but  possessing 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing from  his  earliest  youth.  Yet,  even  in  that  bright  and 
glorious  art,  his  dark  and  turbulent  spirit,  made  itself 
but  too  visible.  Turning  from  scenes  of  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness, he  delighted  in  all  that  was  furious  and  terrible. 
The  whirlwind,  the  thunderstorm,  the  stirred-up  ocean, 
^these  were  the  subjects  of  his  pencil;  and,  in  the 
darkness  and  loneliness  of  the  midnight  tempest,  he 
snatched  from  Nature,  in  her  angriest  moods,  the  mate- 
rials with  which  to  build  up  his  own  renown.  He  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  Rome,  when  he  was  attracted 
by  the  young  Bianca,  and  she,  with  all  the  tender  confi- 
dence of  woman,  gave  herself  and  her  little  fortune  to  the 
poor  and  unknown  artist. 

Time  had  wrought  wondrous  changes  since  then. 
Pietro  had  won  the  proudest  honors,  which  the  gifted  land 


of  Italy  could  bestow.  All  trace  of  his  humble  origin 
had  vanished ;  even  the  very  name  which  he  inherited 
from  his  fathers,  was  lost  in  the  sounding  title  of  Pietro 
della  Tempesta;  while  wealth,  that  fruitful  source  of 
evil,  was  showered  upon  him  with  lavish  prodigality* 
The  evil  passions  of  his  nature,  which  had  been  crushed 
beneath  the  pressure  of  adversity,  sprung  to  new  and 
more  vigorous  life,  beneath  the  sunshine  of  fame  and 
fuiiune.  He  soon  l^ecame  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
vices,  than  for  his  genius ;  and  the  unhappy  wife  wept 
over  the  remembrance  of  their  happiness,  in  the  days  of 
virtuous  poverty. 

A  year  had  passed,  since  Tempesta  was  last  in  Rome. 
He  had  parted  from  his  wife  with  words  of  anger,  and 
she  heard  of  him  onlv  from  the  voice  of  fame ;  but  he 
well  knew  her  deep  aflcciion  for  him — ^hc  well  knew  that 
one  word  of  tenderness  would  bring  her  to  his  feet. 
The  letter  which  he  entrusted  to  Gonsalvo,  was  filled 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  deep  contrition,  and  renewed 
affection.  He  told  her  that  his  employment  forbade  his 
quitting  Genoa,  but  he  besought  her,  if  she  valued  his 
happiness,  to  come  to  him,  if  it  were  but  for  a  day,  that 
he  might  once  more  look  upon  her  sweet  countenance. 
Who  could  have  believed,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  wrote  that  letter,  he  had  given  orders  to  its 
bearer  never  to  let  her  reach  Genoa! 

Bianca  hesitated  not  a  moment,  in  preparing  for  her 
journey.  Totally  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  she  poured 
forth  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  such  unexpected  hap- 
piness, and,  after  passing  a  night  as  sleepless  from  joy,  as 
many  others  had  been  from  sorrow,  she  was  ready  to  de- 
part with  the  sunrise.  In  vain  her  widowed  mother, 
with  the  caution  of  age,  begged  her  to  wait  the  return 
of  her  brother,  who  was  expected  home  the  next  day. 
Bianca  replied,  that  her  husband  had,  doubtless,  sent  ■ 
hasty  messenger  with  his  letter,  and  that  she  wofuld 
return  with  him  as  Tempesta  had  directed. 

As  the  carriage  was  abont  to  drive  from  the  door,  s 
little  dog,  which  had  been  one  of  Tcrapesta's  eariiest 
gifts  to  Bianca,  sprang  from  the  arms  of  the  servant  who 
held  him,  into  the  1^>  of  his  mistress,  and  she,  moved 
by  the  attachment  of  the  faithfiil  animal,  peimitted  hioi 
to  remain  as  the  companion  of  her  journey.  They  trav- 
elled rapidly  during  the  whole  day,  for  Bianca  was  im- 
patient to  meet  with  her  husband,  and  she  had  fonnddm 
sullen  silence  of  Gonsalvo  Perez,  almost  intolerable. 
Twilight  was  gradually  deepening  around  them,  when 
the  carriage  stopped  at  a  mean  looking  inn,  which  stood 
a  little  distance  from  the  high  road.  The  squalid  ap- 
pearance of  the  inmates  of  this  house,  and  a  singular 
look  of  intelligence  which  frequently  passed  between  the 
host  and  her  companion,  filled  Bianca  with  vague  terror. 
Her  fears  were  not  abated,  when  Gonsalvo  informed  her 
that  the  roads  haA-ing  been  rendered  impassable  by  the 
recent  rains,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  carriage, 
and  walk  onward  to  the  next  inn,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, where  they  should  find  another  conveyance  await- 
ing them.  Bianca  ventured  to  romonstrate  against  this 
arrangement,  but,  terrified  by  Gonsalvo's  angry  look,  and 
believing  that  she  was  but  obeying  her  husband's  ivill, 
she  at  length  set  out.  The  heart  of  Gonsalvo  almost 
relented  of  its  puiposo,  as  he  gued  upon  her  pale  face,  and 
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met  the  glance  of  her  soft  blue  eye  ;  the  looked  so  pure,  [I  the  letter  which  was  found  in  the  bosom  of  his  murder- 


so  saint-like,  so  like  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom,  all  evil  as 
he  was,  be  still  bent  the  knee  in  reyerence,  that  he  half 
resolved  to  reveal  her  husband's  treachery.  But  the 
evil  habits  of  his  natiure  quickly  overpowered  the  good 
impulses. 

They  proceeded  in  silence,  until  they  reached  a  little 
delly  nearly  choked  up  with  brushwood,  but  exhibiting 
traces  of  something  like  a  path  among  the  rocks  ^and 
shrubs.  Here  Gonsalvo  paused,  and  turning  to  Bianca, 
bade  her  enter  first,  as  the  path  would  not  admit  two 
persons.  Trembling  with  terror,  she  obeyed  mechani- 
cally. A  few  steps  brought  them  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  dell,  and  here  all  traces  of  the  path  ceased,  Bianca 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  to  ask  Gonsalvo's  directions, 
when  something  glittered  before  her  eyes,  a  strong  arm 
descended  upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  steel  was  sheath- 
ed within  her  loving  heart !  A  faint  cry,  a  half-uttered 
prayer,  burst  from  her  lips,  and  all  was  still  for  ever ! 

Drawing  from  her  finger  the  ring  which  had  boon  the 
seal  of  her  fatal  marriage,  and  taking  from  her  neck,  a 
chain  to  which  was  suspended  a  picture  of  Tempesta, 
die  treacherous  Gonsalvo  hastened  to  his  master.  No 
human  eye  had  beheld  the  murder,  no  human  ear  had 
listened  to  Bianca's  dying  cry.  The  body,  hidden  in  that 
dark  and  sequestered  spot,  w^ould  never  be  discovered, 
and  the  two  murderers  congratulated  tliemselves  upon 
having  thus  far  succeeded.  It  now  only  remained,  to 
pay  Gonsalvo  largely,  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try. This  done,  Tempesta  hoped  to  make  it  appear,  that 
Bianca  bad  fled  with  the  Spaniard,  and  thus  obtain  a 
dissolution  of  his  marriage.  But  his  plans  were  fatally 
frustrated. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  murder,  that  Ludovi- 
co  Benedetto,  tho  brother  of  Bianca,  was  returning  to 
Rome,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks.  His  road  lay 
past  the  inn,  at  which  his  unfortunate  sister  had  stopped ; 
but,  before  he  had  reached  the  house,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog,  which  seem- 
ed to  proceed  from  a  hollow  at  some  distance  from  the 
road.  Half  unconsciously,  Ludovico  checked  his  horse, 
and  whistled  the  peculiar  call  with  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  summon  his  sister^s  favorite.  The  bark- 
ing had  awakened  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  vague  association 
with  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  certainly  nothing  was 
farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  the  expectation  of  behold- 
ing Bionca^s  dog,  in  that  wild  spot.  What  was  his 
amazement,  therefore,  when  the  well  known  animal 
bounded  upon  him  from  the  neighboring  thicket.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  dog,  and  the  strange  manner 
in  which,  by  its  howling  and  pulling  at  his  cloak,  it  en- 
deavored to  draw  him  towards  the  dell,  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Ludovico.  Summoning  his  travelling  com- 
panions, who  had  lingered  behind,  they  entered  the 
hollow.  Guided  by  the  dog,  they  penetrated  its  recesses, 
and  there,  half  concealed  by  leaves  and  branches,  appa- 
rently hastily  plucked  for  the  purpose,  lay  the  lifeless 
body  of  a  female.  Too  well  did  Benedetto  recognize  the 
palid  features  of  his  beloved  sister. 

Of  Tempesta's  guilt  there  was  no  doubt.  The  threats 
he  had  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  Roaalba, 


ed  wife,  and  finally,  the  confession  of  Gonsalvo  Perez, 
all  bore  testimony  against  him.  But  veneration  for  gen- 
ius overcame  the  love  of  justice ;  and,  while  Gonsalvo 
expiated  his  guilt  upon  the  scaflTold,  Tempesta,  the  in- 
stigator of  the  crime,  was  allowed  to  live ;  if,  indeed,  a 
miserable  existence  in  a  dungeon  could  be  called  life. 

For  sixteen  years,  he  was  a  close  prisoner.  His  only 
solace  was  his  pencil,  and  to  those  veretched  hours 
of  anguish  and  remorse,  Italy  is  indebted  for  some  of 
the  noblest  paintings,  which  her  vast  storehouse  of  art 
contains. 


Note. — ^The  incidcnta,  recorded  in  the  fongoinf  tsle,  are 
strictly  hiatoricnl.  Peter  Molyn,  better  known  as  Tempesta, 
was  a  native  of  Hscrlam,  born  in  1637.  During  the  bombard- 
ment of  Genoa,  by  Louis  XIV.,  tho  prisons  were  set  open,  and 
Tempesta  escaped  from  his  long  and  well-merited  eonfiue- 
ment.  He  sought  reAige  ia  the  Borremeaa  Islands,  and  diad 
in  1701. 

Brooklyn,  L.  L 


Orif  iaal. 
THE  PLANTA  GENISTA; 

OR,  MERMAID  FLOWER. 

Geoffry,  Duka  of  Anjou,  and  father  of  Henry  H.,  was  In  tha 
practice  of  wearing  a  sprig  of  Planta  Genista  in  his  cap,  and 
from  this  circumstance,  was  derived  tha  name  of  rlanta- 
genet. 

Memorial  flower  of  a  princely  line! 

Thy  presence  wakes  a  world  of  thought ; 
Thou  seem'st  to  me  like  some  magic  shrine, 

Whereunto  all  glorious  things  ai*e  brought. 

I  think  of  the  time,  bright  one!  when  thou 
Wast  reared  in  the  shelter  of  royal  bowers, 

To  grace  a  noble  warrior's  brow, 

With  a  wreath  of  thy  lovely  golden  flowers. 

When  a  great  and  glorious  monarch  wore, 
Thy  shining  leaves  *mid  his  diadem  ; 

And  the  Lion  of  England  prized  thee  more, 
Than  gold,  or  pearl,  or  stany  gem. 

But  the  chief,  who  bequeathed  to  his  lofty  race. 
Thy  simple  name,  hath  long  laid  low. 

In  the  mouldering  vaults  of  his  Father's  Place, 
With  the  banners  of  battle  'neath  Fonteveaud. 

And,  one  by  one,  the  Plantagenct, 

In  the  silent  tomb  have  laid  their  name, 

With  helmet,  and  spear,  and  coronet. 
Surviving  but  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 

Yet,  art  tlum  here,  with  thy  slender  form. 
Still  shedding  around  thy  golden  glow. 

And  thy  race  hath  lived  through  many  a  storm, 
That  hath  laid  the  monarch  and  chioftain  low. 

And,  though  frail  and  perishing  as  the  dust, 

Thou  still  maintain'st  thy  name  and  place- 
Loving  and  true  to  thy  glorious  trust. 

Memorial  flower  of  a  princely  raoe.    stella. 
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Original. 
THE   CHARIB   BRIDE. 

A  LXGSND  or  BI8PANI0LA. 
■T  TUB  AUmOft  0?  "  CftOMWELL,"  "  THE  BAOTOEIU,**  ETC 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  heavy  dew  of  the  tropics  wai  yet  lying  bright 
and  unexhaled  on  every  herb  and  flower;  myriads  of 
which,  in  most  profuse  variety  of  odor  and  of  bloom, 
strewed,  like  one  gorgeous  carpet,  the  beautiful  savan- 
nahs and  wild  forest  glades  of  the  fair  province  of  Cahay. 
The  sun  had  not  fjoiirly  risen,  although  the  warm  and 
rosy  light,  which  harbingcred  his  coming,  was  tinging, 
with  his  fairy  dyes,  the  small   and  fleecy  clouds,  that 
floated,  like  the  isles  of  some  enchanted  sea,  over  the 
azure  skies.     The  faint  sea-breeze,  which   murmured 
still  among  the  fresh  green  leaves,  though  it  was  fast 
subsiding,  was  laden  with  perfumes  of  such  strange 
richness,  that  while  they  gratified,  they  almost  cloyed 
the   senses;  birds  of  the  most  superb  and  gorgeous 
plumage,  were  glancing,  meteor>like,  among  the  boughs ; 
but  the  innumerable  insect  tribes,  which  almost  rival 
them  in  beauty,  had  not  as  yet,  been  called  forth  to  their 
life  of  a  day,  by  the  young  sunbeams.     The  loveliness  of 
those  sequestered  haunts,  which  had  but  recently  been 
opened  to  the  untiring  and  insatiate  avarice  of  Europeans, 
exceeded  the  most  wild  conceptions,  the  most  voluptuous 
dreams  of  the  romancer  or  the  poet.     The  solemn  ver- 
dure of  the  mighty  woods,  thick  set  with  treos,  more 
graceful  than  the  shades  of  those  iEgean  isles,  where  the 
Ionian  muse  was  bom  to  witch  the  world  for  ages — the 
light  and  feathery  primroses,  the  fan-like  heads  of  the  tall 
palms,  towering  a  hundred  feet  above  their  humbler, 
yet  still  lofty  brethren — the  giant  oaks,  their  whole  trunks 
overgrown  with  thousands  of  bright  parasites,  and  their 
vast  branches  canopied  with  vines  and  creepers— masses 
of  tangled  and  impervious  foliage — the  natural  lawns, 
watered  by  rills  of  chrystal — the  rocks  that  reared  them- 
selves among  the  forests,  mantled  not  as  the  crags  of  the 
cold  northern  climes,  with  dark  and  melancholy  ivy,  but 
with  festoons  of  fruits  and  flowers,  that  might  have  graced 
the  gardens  of  the  fabulous  Hesperides — ^it  was  upon 
■ttch  a  scene,  as  is  but  imperfectly  and  feebly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  most  glowing  language,  that  the  sweet  dawn 
was  breaking,  when,  from  a  distance,  through  the  lovely 
woodlands,  the  mellow  notes  of  a  horn,  clearly  and  scien- 
tifically winded,  came  floating  on  the  gentle  air;  again 
it  pealed  forth  its  wild  cadences,  nearer,  and  louder  than 
before— and  then  the  deep  and  ringing  bay  of  a  full- 
mouthed  hound  succeeded.    Scarcely  had  the  first  echo 
of  the  woods  replied  to  the  unwonted  sounds,  before  a 
beautiful  slight  hind,  forcing  her  way  through  a  dense 
thicket  of  briars,  dashed,  with  the  speed  of  mortal  terror, 
into  the  centre  of  a  small  savannah,  through  which  stole, 
almost  sUently,  a  broad,  bright  rivulet  of  very  limpid 
water.     Pausing  for  a  second's  space  upon  the  brink,  the 
delicate  creature  stood,  with  its  swan-like  neck  curved 
backward,  its  thin  ear  erect,  iu  fall  black  eye  dilated, 
and  its  expanded  nostrils  snuffing  the  tainted  breeze.     It 
was  but  for  a  second  that  she  stood;   Sue,  the  next  i 


moment,  a  louder  and  more  boisterous  crash  arose  finom 
the  direction  whence  she  had  first  appeared— <he  blendedl 
tongues,  as  it  would  seem,  of  several  hounds  running 
together,  on  a  hot  and  recent  trail.     Tossing  her  bead 
aloft,  she  gathered  her  slight  limbs  under  her,  sprung, 
at  one  vigorous  and  elastic  bound,  over  the  rivulet,  and 
was  lost  instantly  to  view,  among  the  thickets  of  the 
further  side.    A  few  minutes  elapsed,  during  which,  die 
fierce  baying  of  the  hounds   came  quicker  and  more 
sharply  on  the  ear ;  and  then,  from  the  same  brake  out 
of  which  the  hind  had  started,  nished,  with  his  eyes 
glowing  like  coals  of  fire,  his  head  high  in  air,  and  his 
long,  feathoty  tail  lashing  his  tawny  sides,  a  formidable 
bloodhound,  of  that  savage  breed,  which  was,  in  after 
times,  so  brutally  employed  against  the  hapless  Indians, 
by  their  Christian  conquerors.     Another,  and  another, 
and  a  fourth  succeeded,  making  the  vaulted  woods  to 
bellow  with  the  deep  cadences  of  their  continaoiis  aj. 
Hard  on  the  bloodhounds,  crashing  through  the  tangled 
branches  with  reckless  and  impetuous  ardor,  a  solitary 
huntsman    followed— splendidly   mounted    on   a    fieiy 
Andalusian  charger,  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  with  four 
white  legs,  and  a  white  blaze  down  his  face,  whose  long, 
thin  mane,  and  the  large,  cord-like  veins,  that  might  be 
seen  meandering  over  his  muscular,  sleek  limbs,  attested, 
as  surely  as  the  longest  pedigree,  the  purity  of  his  blood. 
The  rider  was  a  young  man,  of  some  four  or  five-and- 
twenty  years;  well,  and  rather  powerfully  made  than 
otherwise,  though  not  above   the  middle  stature;  his 
long,  dark  hair,  black  eye,  and  swardiy  skin,  told  of  a 
slight  admixture  of  the  Moorish  blood ;  while  the  expree- 
sion  of  his  features,  though  now  excited  somewhat  by  the 
exhilaration  of  the  chase,  grave,  dignified  and  noble, 
bespoke  him,  without  a  doubt,  a  polished  cavalier  of 
Spain.     His  dress,  adapted  to  the  occupation  which  he 
so  gallantly  pursued,  was  a  green  doublet,  belted  close 
about  his  waist  by  a  girdle  of  Cordova  leather,  from 
which   swung,  clinking,  at  every  stride   of  his  horse, 
against  the  stirrup,  a  long  and  baskct-hilted  bilboa  blade, 
in  a  steel  scabbard,  which  was  the  only  weapon  that  he 
wore,  except  a  short,  two^dged  stiletto,  thrust  into  the 
belt,  at  the  left  side.     A  broad  sombrero  hat,  with  a 
drooping  feather,  breeches  and  gloves  of  chamois  leather, 
laced  down  the  seams  with  silver,  and  russet  buskins, 
drawn  up  to  the  knee,  completed  his  attire.     He  sat  his 
horse  gracefully,  and  firmly,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
supported  him,  and  wheeled  him  to  and  fro  among  the 
fallen  trees  and  rocks,  notwithstanding  the  fiery  speed  at 
which  he  rode,  bespoke  him  no  less  skilful  tlian  intrepid 
as  a  horseman.     The  chase  continued  for  above  an  hour, 
during  which  every  species   of  scenexy  that  the   level 
portions  of  the  isle  contained,  was  traversed  by  the 
hunter ;  the  open  forest,  the  dense  swampy  brake,  the 
wide,  luxuriant  savannah! — and  each,  at  such  hot  speed, 
that  though  he  turned  aside  neither  for  bush  nor  bank, 
though  he  plunged  headlong  down  the  steepest  crags, 
and  dashed  his  charger,  without  hesitation,  over  every 
fallen  tree  that  barred  his  progress,  and  every  brook  or 
guUey  that  opposed  him,  still,  it  was  with  no  little  diffi- 
cult^ that  he  contrived  to  keep  the  hounds  in  hearing. 
And  now  the  baplcM  hind,  worn  out  by  the  lugtainod 
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exeitioiis,  which  had,  at  first,  outstripped  the  utmost 
pace  of  her  pursuers,  but  which  arailed  her  nothing  to 
escape  from  foes,  against  whose  most  sagacious  instinct 
and  unerring  scent,  she  had  but  fleetness  to  oppose,  was 
sinking  fast,  and   must,  as    the  rider  judged,  by  the 
redoubled  speed,  and  shriller  baying  of  his  hounds,  soon 
turn  to  bay,  or  be  run  down  without  resistance.     Her 
graceful  head  was  bowed  low  toward  the  earth,  big 
tears  streamed  down  her  hairy  cheeks,  her  arid  tongue 
lolled  from  her  frothing  jaws,  her  coat,  of  late  so  sleek 
and  glossy,  was  all  embossed  with  sweat  and  foam,  and 
wounded,  at  more  points  tlian  one,  by  the  sharp  thonis 
and  prickly  underwood,  through  which  she  had  toiled  so 
fruitlessly.   Still  she  strove  onward,  staggering  and  pant- 
ing in  a  manner  pitiful  to  witness ;  and  the  deep  bay  of 
the  bloodhounds  was  changed,  suddenly,  into  a  series  of 
sharp  and  sarage  yells,  as  they  caught  a  view  of  their 
destined  prey.     Just  at  this  moment,  the  hind  had 
reached  the  verge  of  a  piece  of  dense  and  tangled  wood- 
land, through  which  she  had  toiled  for  several  miles, 
when  the  low  range  of  hillocks  which  it  overspread, 
tank  suddenly,  by  a  steep  and  craggy  declivity  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet,  having,  at  iu  base,  a  rapid  stream, 
brawfing  and  fnttting  over  many  a  rocky  ledge,  down  to 
the  level  of  a  wide  and  lovely  meadow.     Situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  this  flower-sprinkled  lawn,  half  circled 
by  a  deep  bight  of  the  streamlet,  and  perfectly  embowered 
by  the  canopy  which  a  close  group  of  waving  palms 
spread  over  it,  there  stood  an  Indian  dwelling.     It  was 
of  larger  size  tlian  were  most  of  the  native  cottages; 
thatched  neatly  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm ;  and 
ornamented,  in  front,  by  a  portico  of  wooden  columns, 
quaintly,   and    not  ungracefully   adorned  by  carvings, 
wrought  by  the  flintr«dged  chisel  of  the  yet  unsophis- 
ticated savage.     A  mat,  woven  vrith  tasteful  skill  firom 
many-colored  and  sweet-scented  rushes,  was  spread  upon 
the  floor;  while  several  stools  of  ebony,  inlaid  with 
•hells,   and  sculptured  with  grotesque   devices,   were 
ranged  along  the  walls.     On  a  projecting  slab,  which 
apparently  supplied  the  want  of  a  table,  stood  several 
gourds,  ingoniously  manu&ctnred  into  cups  and  trenchers 
— «ome  bowls  of  hard  wood,  even  more  highly  finished 
than  the  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  many  ornaments 
c^  gold,  and  strings  of  pearl,  scattered,  in  rich  profusion, 
among  the  humbler  vessels  of  the  household.     From 
three  of  the  columns,  were  suspended  large  vricker  cages 
beautifully  interlaced  with  intricate  and  quaint  devices, 
containing  paroquets  and  other  birds  of  rare  and  splendid 
plumage ;  while,  firom  the  other,  hung  carved  war<lubs, 
of  the  ponderous  iron-wood,  flint-headed  javelins,  and 
•everal  bows ;  not  the  short,  ill-strung,  worthless  weapons 
used  by  the  Africans ;  but  long,  and  tough,  and  admira- 
bly made,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  tremen- 
dous long-bow  which  had  gained  so  much  renown,  and 
wrought  so  much  scathe  to  their  foes,  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  archery.     Under  the  shadow  of  the  portico, 
sheltered  by  it  from  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun,  there 
■at  an  Indian  youth,  tall  and  slightly  framed,  and  not 
above  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  utmost, 
polishing,  with  a  shell  chisd,  the  shaft  of  a  long  javelin ; 
on  cba  lawn,  in  front  of  the  cottage,  a  bright  fire  was 


blazing,  and  several  native  females  were  collected  round 
it,  preparing  their  morning  meal,  with  cakes  of  the 
cassava  baking  among  the  hot  wood  embers,  and  fish 
broiling  on  small  spits  of  aromatic  wood.  But  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  left  of  these,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
building,  nearest  to  the  steep  bank  which  terminated  the 
forest,  outstretched  in  a  light  grass  hammock,  which  was 
suspended  at  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  between  two  stately  palm-trees,  and  swaying 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  light  currents  of  the  morning 
breeze,  there  lay  the  loveliest, girl  that  eyes  ever  looked 
upon.  Her  rich,  black  hair,  braided  above  her  brow, 
and  fastened  with  one  string  of  pearis,  was  passed  behind 
her  ears,  whence  it  fell  in  a  profusion  of  glossy  curls,  so 
wondrously  luxuriant,  that,  had  she  stood  erect,  it  would 
have  flowed  quite  downward  to  her  ancles— her  eyes, 
large,  dark,  and  liquid,  as  those  of  a  Syrian  antelope,  were 
curtained  by  the  longest  and  most  silky  lashes  that  ever 
fringed  a  human  eyelid.  Her  features,  classically  regu- 
lar and  even,  were  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  insipidity 
by  the  sly  dimple  at  the  angles  of  that  exquisitely-arched^ 
and  rosy  mouth,  which  Aphrodite,  fresh  from  her  ocean 
cradle,  might  have  envied ;  and  by  the  voluptuous  curve 
of  tlie  soft  chin.  Her  complexion  was  of  a  warm  and 
sunny  hue,  half  brown,  half  golden,  through  which  the 
eloquent  blood  mantled  at  every  motion,  like  the  last 
flush  of  sunset  upon  the  darkening  sky.  Beautiful, 
however,  as  was  the  countenance,  and  enchanting  the 
expression  of  this  Indian  beauty,  it  yet  was  not  until  the 
second  or  third  glance,  that  the  eye  could  stray  from  the 
matchless  symmetry,  the  imtaught  graces,  and  the  volup- 
tuous and  wavy  motions  of  her  form,  to  notice  the  less 
striking  charms  of  face  and  feature.  Her  beautiful 
arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  were  adorned  with  massy 
rings  of  virgin  gold,  so  flexible,  from  the  purity  of  the 
metal,  that  they  were  twisted  and  untudsted,  with  as 
much  ease  as  though  they  had  been  silken  cords ;  the 
right  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  hammock,  its  small  and 
graceful  hand  resting  upon  a  little  stand  or  table  at  her 
side ;  while  the  lefl,  folded  beneath  her  head,  was  half 
veiled  by  her  abundant  hair — ^her  dress,  a  single  robe  of 
soft,  fine  muslin,  was  clasped  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a 
golden  stud,  whence  it  passed  under  her  left  arm,  leaving 
her  bosom  half  exposed,  and  was  girt  round  her  slender 
waist  by  a  cord  of  gaily-colored  cotton,  covering  the  rest 
of  her  person  do«m  to  the  tiny  feet,  although  its  slight 
folds  clung  so  closely  to  the  rich  contour  of  her  limbs,  that 
not  a  single  charm  but  wooed  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
Such  was  the  scene,  and  such  die  occupants  of  it,  into 
which,  darting  with  a  momentary  energy  that  gained 
convulsive  strength  from  the  near  presence  of  her  dreaded 
foes,  the  hunted  hind  leaped  suddenly.  The  craggy 
bank  and  stream  were  cleared  by  one  tremendous  bound, 
the  leveL  lawn  was  traversed  with  speed,  that  seemed 
almost  miraculous,  yet  scarce  two  spears'  length  from 
her  haunches,  the  furious  blood-hounds  followed.  Wheth- 
er it  was  that  her  eyes  were  cast  backward  toward  her 
dreaded  foes,  and  that  her  every  sense  was  engrossed  by 
agonizing  terror,  so  that  she  marked  not  any  thing  before 
hei^-or  whether  a  strange  instinct  taught  her,  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter,  the 
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shy  and  dmid  creature  dashed  straight  across  the  meadow, 
passing  within  ten  paces  of  the  fire,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  women  fled,  fearful  of  the  savage  hounds,  and 
sank  down  with  a  deep,  broken-hearted  sob,  close  to  the 
hammock  of  the  Indian  beauty.  Roused  suddenly  from 
the.  half  dozing,  dreamy  languor,  in  which  she  had  been 
so  luxuriously  indulging,  the  maiden  started  from  the 
couch ;  and  without  thinking  of  the  peril,  by  an  involunta- 
ry impulse,  stooped  down,  and  lifting  up  the  head  of  the 
dying  hind,  wiped  away  the  foam  from  its  sobbing  lips, 
and  gazed  with  wistful  pity  upon  its  glazing  eyes.  All 
this  had  passed,  as  it  were,  with  the  speed  of  light, 
for  not  ten  seconds  had  intervened  between  the  first 
i^pearance  of  the  trembling  fugitive,  and  the  compassion- 
ate movement  of  the  young  girl.  It  had  happened,  too, 
that,  as  will  oftentimes  occur,  when  hounds  are  running 
at  the  utmost  of  their  speed,  the  blood-hounds,  since  they 
had  viewed,  for  the  first  time,  the  quarry,  had  given  no 
tongue,  chasing,  solely,  by  the  eye~-so  that,  until  his 
attention  was  called  to  what  was  passing  by  the  flight  of 
the  terrified  and  trembling  menials,  the  youth  had 
remained  quietly  engaged  at  his  occupation,  unconscious 
of  the  peril  to  which  his  sister-^for  such  was  the  rela- 
tionship between  them — was  exposed.  Diverted,  how- 
ever, from  his  occupation,  by  the  tumultuous  flight  of  the 
girls,  he  looked  up  quickly ;  and,  at  a  glance,  beheld  the 
hind  fall  dying  at  his  sister's  feet,  the  fierce  hounds  dash- 
ing forward  to  glut  their  savage  instinct  in  the  life-blood 
of  the  quarry,  and  the  girl,  by  her  own  act,  thrown  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  literally  blood-thirsty 
brutes,  which,  with  hair  erect  and  bristling,  as  if  instinct 
with  sentient  life  and  fury,  the  white  foam  flying 
from  their  tushes,  and  their  eyes  glaring  with  the  frantic 
light  of  their  roused  nature,  were  bounding  toward  her, 
scarce  three  paces  distant.  At  the  same  point  of  time, 
the  Spanish  cavalier,  who  had,  while  they  were  running 
mute,  lost  the  direction  of  the  chase,  mado  his  appear- 
ance at  the  top  of  the  abrupt  ascent ;  and  seeing,  as  if  by 
intuition,  all  that  was  going  on,  lifted  his  blooded  horse 
hard  with  the  Moorish  bit,  on  which  he  rode  him,  and 
pricking  him,  at  the  same  instant,  sharply  with  the  spur, 
undismayed  by  the  sheer  fall  of  the  ground,  compelled 
him  to  take  the  fearful  leap.  The  horse  sprang  nobly  at 
it,  and,  aided  by  the  great  fall  of  the  surface,  landed  his 
hind  feet  well  upon  the  level  ground  beyond  the  rivulet ; 
but  even  then  he  would  have  fallen,  such  was  the  shock  of 
so  steep  a  drop-leap,  had  he  not  been  met  by  the  quick 
support  of  a  master  hand,  so  that,  recovering  himself 
with  a  heavy  flounder,  he  dashed  on,  after  scarce  p, 
moment's  pause.  Still,  had  there  been  no  readier  aid 
than  his,  the  maiden  must  have  perished  beneath  the 
fangs  of  the  infiiriatc  blood-hounds;  for,  though  the 
hunter  shouted  in  the  loudest  tones  of  his  clear,  powerful 
voice,  rating  the  dogs,  and  caUing  them  by  name,  their 
fierceness  was  so  thoroughly  aroused,  that  they  paid  not 
the  least  regard  to  his  commemding  accents,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  restrained,  had  he  been  interposed, 
himself,  between  them  and  the  object  of  their  staunch 
pursuit,  from  springing  on  their  master  who  had  fed 
them,  and  to  whose  slightest  gesture,  under  more  favora- 
ble circumstances,  they  were  implicitly  obedient.     But 


as  he  saw  them,  already  well  nigh  datting  at  her  throat, 
that  stripling  leaping  upon  his  feet,  and  snatching  from 
the  nearest  pillar  a  bow  which  fortunately  happened  to 
be  strung,  and  two  long  arrows,  in  less  time  than  is 
needed  to  describe  it,  notched  a  shaft  on  the  sinew,  drew 
the  tough  bow-string  to  his  ear,  and  drove  the  whizzing 
missile,  with  almost  the  speed  of  light,  toward  the  lead- 
ing dog.     It  was  not  till  the  whistling  shaft  hurtled  dose 
past  her  ear,  that  the  maid  was  aware  of  her  own  danger ; 
for,  engrossed  by  the  faint  struggles  and  waning  breath  of 
the  poor  deer,  she  had  not  raised  her  eyes,  till  she  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  passing  weapon ;  and  now, 
as  she  lifVed  them  and  met  the  red  glare  shot  from  the 
angry  orbs  of  the  foremost  hound,  and  almost  felt  the 
warmth  of  his  quick,  panting  breath  against  her  brow, 
hope  left  her,  and  her  senses  yielding  to  the  sudden  terror, 
she  sank  down  upon  the  body  of  the  dead  hind,  as  helpless 
and  as  innocent.     But,  even  as  light  left  her  eyes,  the 
well-aimed  shaft  had  reached  its  mark ;  directed  at  the 
throat  of  the  animal,  it  flew  correctly,  and  the  keen  ffioC 
head  cutting  a  little  way  below  the  ear,  clove  through 
and  through  the  neck,  piercing  the  jugular  vein— the 
blood  gushed  in  a  torrent  from  the  wound,  nor  from  that, 
only,  but  from  the  throat  and  nostrils  likewise,  and  with 
one  savage  yell,  ho  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  quite  dead 
within  a  yard  of  the  Indian  girl,  whose  snow-white  dress 
was  actually  sprinkled  with  large  gouts  of  the  crimson 
gore.     Still  she  was  far  from  safe,  for,  unchecked  and 
undaunted  by  their  leader's  death,  the  others  of  the  little 
pack,  baying  tremendously,  were  close  at  hand.     Again 
the  bow  was  raised,  and  the  string  drawn  to  the  utmost, 
but  with  a  jerking  and  irregular  tension,  which  snap- 
ped the  tendon  of  which  it  was  framed ;  with  a  sharp 
twang  the  bow  recoiled,  and  the  shaft  fell  harmless,  close 
to  the  archer's  feet,  but,  unarmed,  as  he  was,  he  bounded 
forward,  and  grasping  the  staff  of  the  unstrung  and  use- 
less bow,  he  gallantly  bestrode  the  body  of  the  damsel, 
and,  with  a  calm  and  resolute  expression  in  his  clear 
eye  and  comely  features,  awaited,  fearlessly,  the  onset  of 
the  approaching  savages.     And  now  the  first  was  close 
upon  him,  and  with  his  bristles  all  erect,  like  quills  upon 
the  porcupine,  and  with  a  deep,  stifled  growl,  dashed  at  his 
face.     Still  he  blanched  not,  but  made  a  desperate  lounge 
with  the  tough,  horn-tipped  bow,  full  at  the  open  mouth  and 
yawning  throat  of  his  assailant;  and  well  for  him  it  was, 
that  his  eye  was  true,  and  his  hand  steady;  for  nothing 
else  could  have  availed,  even  though  now  the  cavalier 
was  within  three  strides  of  tlie  spot,  to  save  his  life. 
The  thrust  took  effect,  and  though  the  weapon  was  but 
ineffective,  and  the  beast  not  materially  affected  bj  the 
blow,  it  still  had  force  enough  to  check,  in  some  degree, 
the  violence  of  his  assault,  and  hindered  him  from  usin^ 
his  fangs  for  the  moment.     Yet,  notwithstanding,  such 
was  the  weight  of  his  sinewy  lythe  body,  and  such  the  ter- 
rible impetuosity  of  his  attack,  that,  checked  and  foiled 
as  he  was,  he  still  plunged  so  violently  against  the 
breast  of  his  young  antagonist,  that  he  dashed  him  to  the 
ground ;  and,  himself  falling,  they  rolled  over  and  over 
with  a  stem  grapple  and  fierce  cries,  on  the  ensanguined 
greensward.     But,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  new  and 
more  important  aider  came  up,  in  the  young  Spaniard  ; 
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who,  dmB^ang  his  tpan  into  the  flanks  of  his  Andalusian, 
with  bis  long,  two-edged  sword  unsheathed  and  brandish- 
ed in  the  air,  as  he  stood  upright  in  his  stirrups,  pur- 
posely galloped  over  one  of  the  hounds,  sending  it  cowed 
and  howling  to  a  respectful  distance ;  then  pulling  up 
his  horse  close  to  the  confused  group,  well  knowing  the 
tremendous  fury  of  the  animal  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  when  it  is  thoroughly  aroused,  he  smote  the  other, 
which  was  stniggling  with  the  boy,  and  which  hod  just 
got  free  from  his  gripe,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
and  scuU.  So  true  and  steady  was  the  blow,  and  so  keen 
was  the  temper  of  that  thin,  two-edged  blade,  that  it 
shore  right  through  muscle,  bone  and  sinew,  severing, 
entirely,  the  head,  except  where  a  small  portion  of  the 
skin  remained  uninjured,  at  the  farther  side ;  this  done, 
he  hastily  dismounted,  and  striking  the  fourth  and  last 
dog,  a  heavy  blow  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  rating  him, 
at  the  same  moment,  by.  his  name,  succeeded  in  appeas- 
ing his  ascendancy  over  his  crest-fallen  vassal.  The  boy 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  risen  fr6m  the  ground,  still  grasp- 
ing in  his  hand  the  bow,  which,  during  all  the  progress  of 
that  tremendous  struggle,  he  never  L^id  let  go,  and  gazed, 
half  doubtful  of  the  stranger^s  purpose,  into  his  eyes — 
till  re-assured  by  the  grave  smile  which  played  upon  the 
features  of  the  Spaniard,  and  by  perceiving  how  effectual 
had  been  his  aid,  when  earthly  aid  seemed  hopeless,  ho 
suffered  the  tense  muscles  of  his  dark  visage  to  relax,  and  i 
stretching  out  his  right  hand  to  his  preserver,  uttered  a 
few  words  in  the  Spanish  language,  not  strictly  true  in 
the  pronounciation,  but  in  a  voice  of  most  melodious  rich- 
ness, thanking  him  for  his  timely  aid.  But  little  heed 
did  the  young  gallant  pay  to  his  addresses,  for  he  had 
thrown  aside  his  blood-stained  weapon,  and  raising  the 
slight  body  of  the  maiden  from  the  earth,  for  she  had  li 
not,  as  yet,  recovered  from  her  fainting-fit,  bore  her,  as 
easily  as  though  she  had  been  but  a  feather*s  weight, 
with  her  head  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  long 
tresses  flowing  in  dark  luxuriance  over  bis  arms,  into 
the  sheltered  portico.  Placing  her  on  one  of  the  low, 
cotton-cushioned  stools,  and  supporting  her  against  his 
breast,  he  called  aloud,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which  he 
spoke  fluently  and  well,  for  water,  and  having  received 
it  in  a  gaily-decorated  calabash,  sprinkled  her  lovely  face, 
and  set  about  restoring  her  with  a  degree  of  eagerness 
that  savored  not  a  little  of  the  gallantry  of  knightly  court- 
ship. Nor  was  it  long  before  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  complete  success,  for,  in  a  moment  or  two,  the 
fringed  lashes  partially  arose,  revealing  the  dark  eyes 
still  swimming  in  unconscious  languor.  Dazzled  by  the 
full  light,  she  once  again  suffered  the  lids  to  fall,  and 
remained,  for  a  few  moments,  perfectly  passive  in  his 
arma ;  although  he  felt,  by  the  increased  pulsation  of  her 
heart,  which  throbbed  almost  against  his  own,  that  life 
and  sense  were  speedily  returning.  Again  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  gazed,  for  an  instant,  with  an  air  of  simple 
wondermentin  his  face,  then,  while  the  warm  blood  rushed 
back  in  a  crimon  flush  to  the  pale  features,  she  attempted 
to  start  from  the  half  embrace  in  which  he  held  her. 

"  Fear  nothing,  gentle  one,"  he  said,  in  her  own  liquid 
tongue,  with  a  calm,  placid  smile,  which  did  more  to 
re-assure  her  than  the  words  which  fell,  half  unheard,  on 
her  ear,  yet  confused  and  giddy,  **  fear  nothing,  gentle 


one,  from  me.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Indias— 
not  to  be  monarch  of  Castine,  would  I  work  aught  of 
harm  to  thee  or  thine !" 

While  he  was  speaking,  her  eye  wandered  from  his 
face,  and  falling  on  the  blood-stained  group  which  lay 
confusedly  piled  on  each  other— the  lifeless  limbs  of  the 
dead  hind,  the  fierce  hounds,  one  transfixed  by  the 
unerring  arrow  of  the  brother,  the  other,  slain  by  the 
sharp  rapier  which  yet  lay  beside  them  on  the  turf — the 
panting  charger  which  stood,  although  unfastened,  per- 
fectly quiet  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  palm  trees,  and  the 
two  dogs  which  had  survived  their  feUows,  couched  hum- 
bly on  the  grass  before  the  portico,  their  tongues  lolling 
from  their  jaws,  their  sides  panting  from  their  late  exer- 
tion, and  their  eyes  closed  listlessly— she  saw  the  truth 
intuitively,  and  with  a  quiet  smile,  sank  back,  again,  upon 
his  breast,  unable  yet  to  rise,  and  lay  there,  imtil  her 
brother  had  brought  forth  the  females  of  the  household 
to  attend  her.  Leaning  on  these,  the  fair  girl  left  them 
with  a  gesture  of  farewell  as  dignified,  yet  easy,  as  though 
she  had  been  the  lineal  scion  of  an  hundred  European 
monarchs.  She  was  not  absent  long,  however,  yet  she 
hod  returned  ere  the  Spaniard  had  learned  from  his  host, 
while  he  was  busily  employed  in  wiping  and  returning  to 
its  scabbard  his  trusty  rapier,  in  picketing  his  charger, 
and  securing  his  two  hounds,  that  the  girl  whom  he  had 
so  bravely  rescued  from  a  terrible  and  painful  death,  was, 
in  good  truth,  of  royal  birth— a  Caribean  princess — the 
niece  of  that  peerless  Queen  Ana^aona,  who,  though  Uie 
sister  of  that  most  dauntless  foeman  of  the  white  inva- 
ders, the  valiant  Caonabo,  lord  of  the  Golden  House,  had 
proved  herself  from  first  to  last,  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  the  pale  strangers,  who,  in  after  days,  returned  her 
kindness  with  ingratitude  so  base  and  barbeux)us.  In 
short,  Guarica  returned,  and  thanking  her  preserver  with 
the  most  feminine  and  easy  grace,  pressed  him  to  stay  and 
share  their  morning  meal — and  he,  half  captivated  at  the 
first,  by  her  artless  beauty,  assented  willingly,  and  linger- 
ed there,  enchanting  the  simple  mind  of  the  Indian  beauty 
by  all  the  rich  stores  of  his  cultivated  intellect,  and  lis- 
tening, in  turn,  to  the  sweet  native  ballads  which  she 
sang  to  him  in  her  rich,  melodious  tongue ;  not  till  the 
morning  meal  alone,  was  ended,  but  through  the  heat  of  the 
high  noon,  and  even  till  the  dewy  twilight ;  and  when  he 
said  adieu,  a  tear  swam  in  the  dark  eye  of  tlie  maiden,  and 
her  small  hand  trembled  in  his  grasp— and  he  rode  pen- 
sively away  beneath  the  broad  light  of  a  moon,  a  thousand 
times  more  pure  and  brilliant  than  that  which  silvers  the 
skies  of  his  own  bright  land,  bearing  along  with  him,  deep 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  deep  thoughts,  and  high,  warm  feel- 
ings, blended  with  doubts  and  cares,  and  the  engrossing 
impulses  of  interest  conflicting  with  the  wilder  passions  of 
a  hot  and  impetuous  nature.  Nor  did  he  leave  behind  him, 
in  the  breast  of  the  young  Guarica,  sentiments  less  novel, 
or  feelings  less  tumultuous ;  truly,  to  them,  that  day  was 
the  liinge  whereon  the  doors  revolved  of  future  happiness 
or  misery;  for,  from  that  day,  each  dated  a  new  life, 
fraught  with  new  wishes,  and  regulated  by  new  destinies 
—and  to  each  was  it  the  harbinger  of  many  strange  adven- 
tures, of  many  joys  and  many  sorrows,  and  whether  for  evil 
or  for  good,  of  their  doom  here,  and  it  may  be,  hereafter. 

To  be  eoiUinued. 
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THE  BLACK   SEAL. 

BT  ANN  8.  9TSPHEN8. 

**  And  then  I  think  of  one,  who  In  her  TonthAil  beauty,  died, 
The  fair  meek  bloaeom,  that  grew  up,  and  faded  by  my  side, 
In  the  cold,  damp  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  spring  put  forth 

iti  leaf. 
And  we  sighed,  that  one  bo  beautiful,  should  have  a  lot  so  brief; 
Yet,  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one  like  that  sweet  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  00  beautiAil,  should  perish  "  'mid  the  flowers.*' 

It  came  at  last,  the  letter  with  its  black  seal.  She 
was  dead!  How  few  words  are  necessary  to  convey  this 
melancholy  truth,  and  yet,  oh  God!  how  many  sweet  as- 
sociations, how  many  regretful  remembrances  are  crowd- 
ed into  those  three  little  words!  How  mournfully  they 
awaken  the  heart  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own  strong  af- 
fections !  We  can  never  truly  feel  how  dear  the  living 
are,  till  their  places  are  empty,  and  we  call  for  them,  to 
recei%'e  no  answer.  The  dear  silver  cords,  that  connect 
families  and  Mends,  become  familiar,  from  their  very 
Hgh^ess,  and  we  dream  not  how  closely  they  are  enwo- 
▼en  with  our  lifis,  till  we  feel  their  links  shivered  and 
broken,  amid  the  heartstrings  they  have  held  together. 

It  is  terrible  to  feel,  that  a  creature,  whom  you  have 
loved  and  cherished  as  your  own  life,  is  sinking  doily  to 
an  early  grave,  from  which  there  is  no  rescue.  To  watch 
the  fire  of  death  kindle  in  a  beloved  eye,  and  to  see  the 
soft  damask  of  a  young  cheek  glow  and  brighten  into  a 
blush  for  heaven — to  witness  the  chastened  soul,  grad- 
ually fling  off  its  earthly  atributes,  and  become  beautiful  be- 
neath the  finger  of  death  ;-Tbut  more  dreadful  is  it  to 
know  that  these  things  are,  and  yet  to  see  them  not — to 
feel  the  hopes  wither,  one  by  one  at  your  heart,  as  each 
Mrritten  messenger  comes  with  its  freight  of  sorrowful 
tidings.  Oh,  how  the  heart  aches  with  the  intensity  of  its 
affections— how  it  struggles  against  those  bonds  which 
hold  it  back  firom  the  loved,  and  the  suffering,  how  anx- 
iously it  traces  the  cold,  relentless  footsteps  of  the  destroy- 
er, mapped  out  on  paper,  by  friends  who  tremble  to 
awaken  even  a  distant  echo  to  their  own  sorrowful  ap- 
prehensions. 

They  laid  the  letter  before  me,  and  besought  me  to 
bear  up  under  the  afBiction  of  a  sister's  death.  To  be 
calm,  even  though  others  had  stood  by  her  death-bed, 
and  ministered  to  her  wants ;  though  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  friends,  all  were  by,  to  witness  her  young  spirit, 
as  it  grew  lovely  and  trembled  from  life  into  eternity — all 
save  one,  and  that  one  myself,  who  had  loved  her  so  fer- 
vently. Her  dying  words  of  love — ^her  last,  sweet  mourn- 
ful request  was  written  in  that  letter,  and  yet  they  ask- 
ed me  to  read  them  and  be  calm.  If  to  sit  tearless  with 
unsteady  limbs,  and  a  heart  trembling  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  desolation  be  calmness,  they  had  their  desire. 
But  the  overtasked  heart  mocks  at  philosophy — the 
power  of  intellect  may  conceal  suffering ;  bnt  the  rush 
of  natural  affection  will  make  itself  felt,  or  break  the 
heart  that  would  confine  its  free  course.  Hours  went  by, 
and  then  came  a  sweet  gush  of  tears,  and  with  it,  a  sad 
mournful  dream  of  the  lost.  The  night  was  very  still, 
and  a  flood  of  gentle  moonbeams  came  with  a  silvery  and 
subdued  radiance  through  the  window.     It  was  a  strange 


fancy,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  smiles  of  the  dead  were 
woven  in  those  soft  rays,  and  that  evermore,  they  would 
beam  in  brightness  about  my  path.  Who  shall  affirm  that 
this  was  all  a  phantasy,  or  that  the  dead  may  not  some- 
times linger  about  the  Hving,  to  guard  and  to  bless  tiiem? 
May  they  not,  come  and  hover  about  ns  in  seasons  of 
sorrow  and  trial,  to  breathe  the  music  and  purity  of  an- 
other world  within  the  soul  ?  Who  is  there,  who  haA 
not,  at  times,  felt  as  if  holding  communion  with  the  dead! 
Who,  that  has  seen  a  beloved  object  pass  through  the 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,  but  feels  that  he  has  a  deeper 
and  more  holy  interest  in  the  world  to  which  they 
have  gone— that  a  part  of  his  own  being  has  passed  into 
eternity,  shrouded  in  the  soul  of  another?  How  sweet 
the  thought,  that  the  gentle  spirits  of  the  departed  ai« 
folding  their  wings  and  weaving  the  flowers  of  paradise 
above  us  as  we  sleep— that  kindred  love,  which  gives  the 
heart  so  pure  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  still  lingers  amid 
their  etheiieal  essence,  as  perfume  lingers  about  a  broken 
vase,  long  after  its  incensd  has  been  scattered ! 

This  may  be  a  visionary  fancy,  but  it  is  a  harmless  one, 
and  sweet  as  it  is  harmless— <no  shadow  of  evil  can  arise 
therefrom,  and  it  flings  a  beautiful  charm  of  love  to  Hnk 
us  with  tlie  spirit  land.  Even  though  it  be  a  delusion, 
may  it  not  sometimes  prove  a  check  upon  the  wnnig  im- 
pulses of  the  heart.,  when  we  believe  that  the  beloved  and 
the  departed— those  whom  we  have  reverenced  and  cher- 
ished, are  looking  with  clear  spirit  eyes  into  our  innermost 
thoughts,  and  axe  witnessing  all  that  passes  there,  even 
as  if  they  were  bending  over  a  pool  of  bright  waters  f  It 
may  be  a  vain  thought,  but  it  is  a  pure  tatd  a  tranquil- 
ir.ing  one— 40  beautiful  that  the  mind  might  almost  be  for- 
given for  lending  faith  to  it,  even  without  reason.  I 
could  not  sleep,  but  as  one  in  a  sad  dream,  lay  ponder- 
ing upon  the  past ;  then  as  so  many  pictures,  arose 
the  changes  which  my  gentie  sister  had  passed  through, 
on  her  brief  and  quiet  way  to  eternity.  Enshrined,  as  it 
aitMe  in  the  moonlight,  lay  an  infant,  a  sweet  rosy  child, 
with  eyes  all  sunshine,  and  lips  that  smiled  to  the  sound 
of  each  household  voice,  like  rose  leaves  stirred  by  the 
wind.  The  sound  of  a  merry  laugh,  Kke  the  silvery  flow 
of  waters,  in  the  violet  season,  filled  the  room ;  two  little 
hands  were  clapped  in  concert  with  the  clear  shout,  and 
the  half-formed  lisping  accenu  of  infancy  mingled  with  it 
all. 

The  infant  disappeared,  and  a  little  giri,  with  the 
blossoms  of  ten  summers,  unfolding  on  her  cheeks,  stood 
in  its  place.  The  same  eyes  beamed  upon  me,  but  their 
glance  was  soft  and  confiding — ^looking  into  the  soul,  with 
a  love  that  was  innocent.  A  quantity  of  bright,  golden 
hair,  hung  in  ringlets  down  her  neck,  and  her  sweet  lips 
paited  with  a  smile,  at  the  praises  given  to  her  simple 
needle- work.  She  turned  away,  and  with  a  little  work- 
bag  in  her  hand,  went  toward  the  village  school-house— 
she  paused  a  moment  within  the  shadow  of  an  apple-tree, 
and  gathered  a  cluster  of  wild-roses  for  the  teacher.  As 
she  turned  into  the  meadow  path,  a  kiss  was  wafted  from 
that  little  hand,  and  a  smile,  such  as  might  dwell  on  the 
brow  of  a  pure  being  like  her  alone,  was  sent  back  to  the 
open  window. 

Again^  the  same  meek  girl  appeamdy  with  a  dowacaat 
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look,  and  eyes  brimming^  with  tears.  Her  tmall  arms 
elung^  fondly  to  my  neck,  and  her  sweet  troubled  face 
was  buried  in  my  bosom ;  but,  she  uttered  no  farewell, 
though  she  was  parting  from  one  who  loved  her 
with  a  love  as  fervent  and  protecting,  as  ever  linked 
the  heart  of  one  human  being  to  another.  The  dear 
word,  "  sister,*'  was  all  she  breathed,  and  that  was  bro- 
ken with  sorrow  and  tears.  Other  arms  were  about  me, 
the  tears  of  a  whole  household  were  joined  with  hers ; 
but  she  stood  out  in  the  picture,  with  sorrowful  distinct- 
ness, for  the  shadows  of  death  have  fallen  on  her  alone. 

In  my  dream,  as  in  the  reality,  years  swept  by — such 
years  as  give  a  seal  to  life.     Other  ties  were  around  my 
heart — I  sat  by  the  fire  of  a  new  hearthstone,  and  gath- 
ered my  own  household  gods  around  it.     The  cares  and 
sorrows  and  trials  of  life  crowded  upon  me,  and  with 
them  came  many  stem  lessons  of  wasted  friendship,  and 
affections  lavished  on  dust,  contmsted  with  those  things 
which  make  the  glory  of  human  nature,  diiiinterestcd 
love,  attachments,  which  time  and  circumstance  have  never 
shaken,  and   sympathy,  such  as  might  keep  the  heart 
green,  even  into  the  winter  of  old  age.     But,  amid  all 
the  cares  and  joys  of  life,  there  was  one  dear  spot — the 
smilea  of  one  household,  for  which  my  heart  panted,  as 
the  imprisoned  bird  for  his  nest-home  in  the  flowering 
thickets.     After  years  of  anxiety  and  waiting,  the  music 
of  home  was  in  my  ears ;   a  picture  of  re-union  arose, 
and  took  the  place  of  those  that  had  passed  before.  I  stood 
upon  my  father's   threshold,  with  a  joy  that  thrilled 
through  my  whole  being.     They  were  all  there,  crowd- 
ing around  the  newly  returned,  with  voices  of  eager  wel- 
come.    While  my  heart  was  thrilling  with  a  sense  of  its 
entire  happiness,  a  fair  girl  flung  herself  upon  my  bosom, 
a  modest,  innocent  creature,  just  in  the  prime  of  her 
sweet  girlhood.  I  lifted  her  face  from  its  rest,  and  gazed 
upon  it  in  the  dim  twilight.     The  golden  ringlets  had 
deepened  to  a  rich  brown— but  the  pure  forehead,  and  the 
trusting  smile,  bore  a  familiar  look,  and,  half  in  doubt,  I 
inquired  who  she  was.     She  clung  to  me  the  more  close- 
ly, and  murmured,  "  your  sister."     It  was  a  home  word, 
but,  save  in  my  dreams,  it    had  been  buried  music  to 
me  for  years.     My  heart  expanded  to  it,  as  a  flower  opens 
its  leaves  to  the  south  wind.     Her  voice  was  the  flrst  to 
greet  my  return,  and  it  awoke  all  the  fond,  imperishable 
love,  which  clung  around  her  cradle,  and  which  now  lin- 
gers  sadly  over  her  grave.     A  whole   household  was 
crowded  together  in  this  picture.     We  sat  down  together, 
at  the  same  board,  after  years  of  separation — parents  and 
children  were  in  their  familiar  places,  a  re-united  family. 
It  should  have  been  a  joyful  meeting ;  but  every  heart 
was  chastened  with  a  feeling,  that  we  had  met,  an  un- 
broken band,  for  the  last  time  on  earth.     Amid  all  our 
rejoicing,  there  was  mingled  something  of  sadness — but 
little  did  we  think,  that  the   modest,  happy  girl,  who 
moved  among  us  like    a  sunbeam,   would  be  the  first 
precious  link  wrung  from  that  family  chain. 

Softly,  and  with  a  pleasant  change,  did  this  picture 
glide  into  one  of  a  sick-bed,  around  which  the  kind  girl  was 
moving,  with  a  step  that  fell  as  noiselessly,  as  the  dew 
on  summer  flowers.  In  the  artificial  twilight,  created  by 
her  own  hand,  she  smoothed  my  pillow,  and  bent  over 


me  witli  loving,  anxious  eyes,  and  lips  that  smiled  to 
conceal  the  inquietude  of  the  loving  heart  beneadi.  How 
sweetly  her  face  brightened  day  by  day,  when  she  saw 
that  her  ministering  care  was  rewarded  by  the  convalet* 
cence  of  its  object.  Oh,  could  the  blessings  of  the  living 
but  reach  the  dead— could  the  grateful  spirit  send  a  voice 
beyond  the  grave,  how  many  benedictions  would  be 
given,  which  now  flow  back  in  tears  of  regret  on  the  heart. 
One  other  dear  memory  comes  to  my  mind,  and  theui 
my  poor  sister !  all  connected  with  thee  is  enveloped  in 
the  gloom  and  shadow  of  disease,  sorrow  and  death. 
Even  in  another  world,  thou  const  not  have  forgotten  that 
night,  when  thou  wast  by  my  side,  for  the  kui  time* 
The  memory  will  live  in  this  heart,  till  it  lies  cold  and 
pulseless  as  thine.  Didst  thou  feel  on  that  night,  that 
we  were  never  to  rest  in  each  other's  arms  again  1  I 
was  not  asleep'-I  could  not  sleep :  so  thou  need'st  net 
have  hushed  the  sobs,  or  stifled  the  grief  of  that  painful 
hour.  True,  I  did  not  speak,  or  weep  aloud,  for  the 
world  has  taught  me  a  power  of  self-control,  which  thou 
didst  not  Uve  to  know.  But  there  was  no  sleep  in  the 
heart  that  beat  beneath  thy  young  head— -that  throbbed 
back  a  blessing  to  each  of  thy  kisses,  as  if  it  knew 
how  precious  they  would  become,  when  the  lips  that  gave 
them,  so  timidly,  were  cold  and  still.  I  was  awake, 
long  after  thou  hadst  wept  thyself  to  sleep  on  my  bosom. 
It  was  a  sad  parting  which  followed  on  the  morrow. 
We  tried  to  smile,  and  told  each  other  that  it  was  wrong 
to  bo  sorrowful— that  we  should  meet  again.  And  so  we 
shall,  sister,  when  my  spirit  is  purified,  and  made  holy 
as  thine.  Then  I  will  tell  thee,  how  fondly  thy  last  look 
has  been  cherished,  among  the  most  holy  things  of  my 
heart— that  look  which  was  tearfully  rendered  back  to 
mine,  as  I  passed  the  old  beach  tree,  and  turned  to  gaze 
once  more  on  the  home  which  we  have  both  left,  thou 
most  surely f  and  I,  perhapg,  for  ever  ! 

Mournfully,  and  as  one  treading  to  the  music  of  a 
diige,  my  heart  follows  thine,  as  it  went  away  to  the 
place  prepored  for  it  in  heaven.  This  letter  tells  me 
how  beautiful  and  tranquil  were  thy  last  moments— how, 
like  the  incense  of  a  lily,  broken  at  the  urn,  the  innocent 
life  faded  from  thy  forehead.  It  were  wrong  to  mourn 
for  thee,  my  sister ;  we  should  not  grieve  that  a  merd/ul 
God  has  seen  fit  to  gather  the  blossom  firom  our  bosoms, 
before  a  stain  was  upon  its  leaves,  even  though  it  was 
rooted  and  entwined  deep  amid  our  heartstrings. 

Thine  is  a  comfortless  resting-place,  my  sister,  amid 
the  damp,  green  sods  of  the  valley.  They  may  heap  marble 
on  thy  cold  bosom,  and  register  thy  name  in  the  living  rock 
— ^but  I  would  not  have  it  so.  My  footsteps  may  never  ap- 
proach thy  grave ;  but,  methinks,  I  shoMfeel  how  sa- 
cred was  the  spot,  even  though  none  should  point  the 
way  to  it.  No ;  chaste  as  thy  life,  beautiful  as  thy  death, 
should  be  the  record  of  thy  brief  existence.  Even  thy 
dust  should  mingle  only  with  the  most  lovely  things  of 
earth.  Let  it  cherish  the  pure  white  blossoms  that  flush 
the  sod  which  now  covers  thee— let  the  wild  rose  drink 
it")  blush,  and  find  a  sweeter  breath  in  thy  mouldering 
bosom,  and  thy  requiem  be  the  night  winds,  sighing 
amid  the  forest  trees.  There  is  a  solemn  tenderness  in 
the  thought,  that  thy  dear  body  may  return  to  earth  in 
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the  gentle  flowers,  that  it  may  float  in  perfume  upon  the 
bfteeze,  and  kindle  into  new  beauty,  even  where  it  is  now 
laid.  The  earth  was  full  of  blossoms  when  thou  wast 
buried,  and  in  them  should  the  record  of  a  young  life 
be  written.  Why  should  wo  send  down  a  name,  to 
those  who  will  read  it  as  an  idle  dream.  Those  who 
loved  thee,  can  never  forget.  They  need  no  other  mon- 
ument than  their  own  hearts. 

I  may  not  render  an  earthly  tribute  to  thy  memory,  but, 
when  we  meet  beyond  the  grave,  thou  wilt  question,  and 


office,  in  Fulton  street.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  butliave  no  doubt  he  has  often  railed  at  us  for 
'i  an  unprutitable  subject ;  for  we  delight  to  forget  fatigue 
,  or  ennui  in  listening  to  his  sales.  It  is  as  good,  as  the 
country  people  say,  as  going  to  the  play-house.  Two  or 
three  specimens  of  his  powers  linger  in  our  memory,  and 
•'i'faith,  we'll  prcnt»em!" 

A  sofa  was  under  the  hammer,  on  which  sat  a  pretty 
boy.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  I  now  ofier 
to  you  a  80&,  No.  43,  fresh  from  the  maker's  hand.    We 


perchance,  I  can  tell  of  such  things  as  a  pure   spirit     do  not  warrant  it,  as  nothing  was  said  to  us  about  that, 


should  love  to  hear.  Thou  mayest  learn,  how  often 
thoughts  of  thee  have  been  exalted  into  reflections  on 
the  attributes  of  Him,  who  has  taken  thee  away  from  us. 
How  much  of  charity  for  the  sins  of  others  has  been  awak- 
ened in  this  heart,  and  how  it  has  striven  to  become 
better  for  thy  sake. 

Farewell,  my  sister!  These  lips  will  seldom  speak 
thy  name,  and  those  who  deem  happiness  always  to  exist 
beneath  smiles,  may  tliink  thee  forgotten.  But,  often 
in  the  silent  night,  this  heart,  which  hoards  its  memories 
as  a  treasure  too  precious  for  aught  but  solitude,  will 
be  shaken  with  such  thoug^hts  as  are  wringing  tears 
from  it,  even  now. 


Original. 
THE   AUCTIONEER. 

Eloqttxnck,  true,  stirring  eloquence,  is  as  necessary 
an  attribute  of  a  successful  auctioneer,  as  of  a  counsellor 
a  clergyman,  or  a  politician.     As  the  counsellor  must 
watch  the  current  of  feeling  in  the  jury  he  is  addressing, 
and  range  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  to  j 
achieve  the  most  for  his  client ;  as  the  clergyman  must  I 
adapt  his  exhortations  to  the  character  of  his  convertite, ' 


'  no  doubt  through  an  entire  oversight  in   the  manu&c- 
'  turer  when  he  brought  it  here ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to 
]  say,  on  my  own  responsibility ;  that  if  it  shouldn't  answer 
,  the  expectations  of  the  purchaser,  he  has  but  to  come 
I  here   again,   and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  sofa  on 
hand,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  sell  to  him  at  the  low- 
est current  auction  prices ;  and  will  also  thank  him  for 
j  the  opportunity  to  sell  the  unfortunate  article  for  him  at 
I  the  usual  commission,  to  some  less  fastidious  cystomer. 
]  What  is  bid  to  start  it  at  ?  Eighteen  dollars — nineteen— 
I  twenty — Don't  flatter  yourselves  that  tlie  cherub  upon  it 
I  is  to  be  included  in  the  sale.     Oh,  no !  were  those  blue 
and  radiant  eyes,  those  ruddy  cheeks,  and  that  smiling 
mouth  purchasable,  I  myself  would  out  bid  you  all ; — ^I 
would  not  be  deterred  by  the  suspension  of  a  thousand 
banks,  from  the  possession  of  so  charming  a  bud,  that 
should  flourish  under  my  fostering  care .'     I  congratulate 
its  happy  mother.  Going,  at  twenty  dollars — twenty-one— 
and  a  half — ail  done — all  done— gone !— to  Mr.         ;  and 
a  shameful  s€u;rifice  of  property  it  is !  I  cannot  get  as  much 
for  new  sofas  as  second  hand  ones.  I'll  flx  it.  Gentlemen, 
here  is  another  entirely  new  sofa,  warranted  second-hand  !' 
A  piano  was  up — "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"   said  he, 
"  I  beg  your  serious  attention  for  a  few  moments.     If 


pouring  forth  the  voice  of  terrible  warning  to  the  soul 

yet  halting  between  the  broad  and  the  narrow  path,  and  !{  you  look  on  the  front  of  this  piano,  you  will  find  it  to  have 

whispering  in  hopeful,  cheering,  and  soothing  tones  to  '  i  been  made  by  Osborne — the  lamented  Osborne.     It  is 


the  abject  and  despairing ;  as  the  politician  must  touch 
the  chords  that  surest  thrill  upon  the  sense  of  popular 
feeling,  and,  now  denunciatory  of  his  foes,  now  urgent  with 
bis  listeners,  propel  the  wrapt  and  fettered  crowd  to  the 
grand  climax  of  self-abandonment,  when  the  sway  of 
thousands  is  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  the  voice ;  so 
the  auctioneer  must  garnish  the  8tereotyi>ed  phrases  of 
his  vocation,  by  soft  flattery  o(  his  audience,  by  judicious 
praise  of  the  article  under  the  hammer — judicious  we 
Bay,  for  the  attribution  of  unreal  merits  unskilfully  made* 
is  a  vain  and  disgusting  drawback — and  by  an  appeal  in 
the  nick  of  time,  to  him,  whose  perplexed  and  anxious 
countenance  proclaims  him  to  be  halting  between  doubt 
and  desire  to  make  a  second  bid.  Oh,  how  sales  drag, 
and  bids  hang  heavily,  with  him  who  is  not  gifted  with  a 
fluent  tongue — ^whose  voc^ulary  ventures  no  faitherthan 
a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  last  bid,  alternate  with  an  ever- 
lasting "going,"  and  interlarded  with  an  occasional  "  say 
no  more !"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  how  brisk  is  the 
bidding,  with  him  who  is  rich  in  anecdote  and  humor,  and 
knows  how  to  beguile  tedium  and  weariness,  and  make 
his  listeners  bid  in  very  spite  of  their  convictions  and 
their  purses! 

A  rich  specimen  of  this  latter  class,  is  Bell,  whose 
red  flag  flutters  in  the  breeze  a  few  doors  above  our 


seldom  that  an  instrument  of  his  valued  make  is  ofiered 
for  sale,  and  I  therefore  expect  a  brisk  competition  for 
the  one  before  us.  You  all  know  Osborne's  melancholy 
fate.  He  killed  himself — and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
He  was  continually  exercising  his  genius  in  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  his  instruments ;  and  one  night,  a  glori- 
ous vision  flashed  upon  him  all  at  once,  of  something  so 
unique,  so  magnificent,  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  to  the 
world — ^ycs,  sounds  were  to  be  produced  by  this  new 
arrangement,  so  heavenly  in  their  melodious  softness, 
that  the  angels  in  heaven  tpould  all  throw  down  their 
golden  harps  in  disgust,  and  play  vpon  Osborne^ s  pianos 
as  an  accompaniment  to  their  celestial  songs  /  Over^ 
come  by  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm  of  the  thought, 
unable  to  support  the  exstasy  of  the  idea,  he  leaped  firom 
a  third-story  window,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  made 
pianos  no  more !  The  verdict  of  the  juiy  should  have 
been,  *  J)ied  of  too  much  music !'  Ah,  Mr.  — ,  I'm 
glad  to  see  ycfti !  You  are  one  of  those  who  can  de^ght 
the  soul  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sotmds.  Now  just  sit 
down  at  this  piano,  and  illustrate  a  little  upon  its 
tone,  that  its  excellence  may  be  appreciated,  and  you  will 
have  the  delicious  satisfaction  that  you  have  not  spent  the 
day  in  vain!  There, isn't  that  superb?  Now,  what  is 
bU  ?"  H. 
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Orif  inal. 
LIFE  AND  POETRY  OF  MRS.  HEMANS.* 

BT   B.   B.   THATCHER. 

It  i>  by  no  means  necessary,  for  determining  the  credit 
which  belongs  to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  to  settle 
the  precise  rank  she  sustains  in  the  poetical  world.  We 
would  not  compare  her  genius  to  that  of  Milton,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  to  any  of  the  humbler  members  of  the 
brotherhood  of  bards.  There  is  no  need,  especially,  of 
discussing  the  differences  between  her  mind,  as  a 
woman's,  and  any  other  mind  as  a  man*s.  Enough,  for 
us,  that  she  undertook  what  she  was  suited  for;  and 
that  she  persevered  and  succeeded.  What  she  achieved, 
the  world  well  knows,  and  it  appears  more  abundantly, 
again,  from  the  volumes  before  us.  How  she  was  ena- 
bled to  do  so  is  another  question ;  and,  considering  how 
important  the  labor  was,  how  rarely  attempted,  and  how 
still  more  rarely  made  available  by  those  who  have 
attempted  it,  a  question  of  no  inconsiderable  interest. 
The  inspiration  of  religion,  which  so  much  sustained  her, 
especially  in  her  later  days,  does  not,  a/on«,  furnish  the 
explanation.  She  could  not  have  succeeded,  in  her 
sphere,  without  this;  but  this  was  not  enough.  This 
was  the  soul  of  her  art,  but  not  the  body.  It  was  the 
tone  of  the  harp  of  poesy, 

**  The  old,  Tictorions  tone  of  prophet  years," 
which  she    sought  for,  but    not  the  harp    itself,   nor 
the  "  rekindled  chords  "  which  gave  that  **  buried  tone 
back  to  immortal  words,  "t 

We  shall  not  undertake,  however,  to  analyze  her  intel- 
lect. Genius — a  genius  for  the  department,  which,  wise- 
ly following  its  own  strong  instinct,  she  engaged  in,  was 
indisputably  h^rs.  How  far  and  how  it  was  peculiarly 
what  we  understand  by  b.  female  genius,  so  to  speak--nn 
what  respecu  it  was,  especially  what  wo  should  call  a 
genius  o{  feeling — it  might  interest  some  to  inquire.  An 
exquisite  electric  sensibility,  certainly,  was  a  part  of  it. 
A  vast  energy  of  enthusiasm  was  another.  It  is  not  all 
that  feel  quickly,  who  feel  deeply  also.  The  volume 
of  responding  fervor,  in  her  heart,  was  equal  to  the 
tremulous  aspen  delicacy  of  its  susceptibilities.  These 
qualities  were  enough  to  make  hers  the  poetry  of  feeling 
as  it  was.  Without  them,  her  imagination  was  active 
and  daring  enough  to  have  made  it  ideal ;  but  this  faculty 
was  disciplined  and  countervailed,  as  it  was,  to  act  the 
part  of  a  kindred  counsellor,  more  than  of  either  a 
haughty  master,  or  a  reckless  or  rebellious  slave.'  It 
added  richness,  variety,  splendor,  dignity,  when  wanted 
— tu  wanted,  to  what  was  true,  pure  and  warm  before. 

But  the  point  to  which  we  wish,  principally,  to  call 
attention  hero,  is  the  science  and  skill  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
as  a  poetess.  She  made  a  business  of  her  art,  and  made 
herself  conversant  with  it.  We  do  not  settle  the  abso> 
lute  amount,  or  the  comparative  respectability  of  her 
original  powers,  in  general ;  but  she  used  and  magnified 
whatever  she  had.  Her  professional  proficiency  was 
adequate  to  her  high  religious  principle.     Indeed,  in  no 

*  Complete  works  of  Mrs.  Hemsns.  With  a  memoir  of  her  life, 
by  her  sister.    Edtnburg:    William  BIsckwood :  1839. 
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small  degree,  it  was  the  effect  of  that  principle.  She 
appreciated,  as  Milton  did,  the  demand  which  her  glori- 
ous mystery  made  upon  her  for  the  utmost  use  of  her 
best  faculties;  and  conscientiously, ' and  with  set  end 
and  aim,  like  his,  she  undertook  to  qualify  herself  for 
doing,  with  all  her  might,  what  her  hands  might  find  to 
do.  She  not  only  wrote  religiously,  but  religiously  pre- 
pared herself  to  write.  She  thought,  read,  studied, 
practiced,  suffered,  with  that  view. 

We  apprehend  she  may  not  universally  have  received, 
in  this  particular,  the  honor  she  deserves ;  and  it  is  no 
such  trivial  or  usual  one,  as  to  be  past  over  with  a  word. 
The  great  error  of  literary  genius,  has  been,  to  trust  in 
genius.  It  has  not  only  lacked  moral  principle,  but 
intellectual  principle,  business  principle,  also.  It  has 
disparaged  labor,  skill,  science ; — all  that  a  sound  edur 
cation  implies ;  perhaps  despised  them ;  neglected  them, 
at  all  events.  Milton  knew  better,  and  practiced  accor- 
dingly. He  labored  and  loaded  himself  down,  till,  (as 
Haslitt  somewhere  says,)  any  ordinary  genius  would 
have  been  crushed  under  the  enormous  burthen.  His 
was  more  than  ordinary,  and  it  was  extraordinary  in 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  in  its  prodigious  power  of 
application  and  appropriation.  How  much  he  owed  to 
it,  and  how  much  the  world  owes,  we  need  not  say. 

Milton  knew  better ;  but  how  few  of  the  modems  have 
followed  his  example.  How  few  of  these  have  the  power 
of  perseverance  ;—«nd  have  persevered  ;—imd  .have 
lived  to  do  so.  How  few,  too,  who  devote  themselves 
to  literature,  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of 
it  alone.  No  other  woman,  to  our  knowledge,  has  done 
so,  but  Mrs.  Hemans,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Of  her 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  she  lived  and  died  for  her  pro- 
fession. How  much  she  was  indebted,  in  the  outset,  to 
her  Italian  extraction,  on  the  mother's  side,  for  a  poetical 
temperament,  we  cannot  say.  Her  propensities,  how- 
ever, were  early  nurtured,  and  her  habits  of  industry  well 
established.  The  years  of  her  infancy  and  youth  were 
passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
Wales ;  and  the  free  gratification  and  culture  of  her  love 
of  **  nature,  in  its  visible  forms,"  under  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  her  other  studies,  rapidly  advan- 
ced her  intellect,  to  what,  in  some  situations,  would  have 
been  considered  a  precocious  maturity.  The  iniluenoe 
of  these  earliest  associations  was  permanent,  and  gave  a 
color  to  her  life.  **  The  spirit  of  the  solitude,"  she  says, 
in  one  of  her  latest  sonnets— 

"  Fell  solemnly  npon  my  infant  heart, 

Thougrh  then  I  prayed  not  {  but  deep  thoughts  have  pressed 

Into  my  being  since  it  breathed  that  air." 

The  domestic  education  was  fortunately  in  unison  with 
the  rest;  judicious,  tender,  and  devotional.  This,  too, 
may  be  gathered  from  her  own  declarations,  and  a 
solemn  lesson  do  they  furnish  to  mothers  of  the  value  of 
the  first  instruction  they  bestow.  **  Her  accents,  gravely 
mild  " — ^wo  read  in  her  sonnet  to  the  old  Family  Bible, 
which  was  destined  to  contribute  so  essentially  to  the 
spirit  and  success  o£  her  future  efforts — 

"  Breathe  out  thy  love— whilst  I,  a  dreaminir  child, 
Wander'd  on  breeze-like  fanciec,  oft  away. 
To  Bome  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  sprin^-flowera  wild, 
Somo  fresh-discovered  nook  for  woodland  play, 
Some  secret  nest ; — yet  wnild  the  solemn  word^ 
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At  tiwut,  mih  InrndUnfrf  o/foung  wmder  heard. 

Fall  on  my  wakened  spirit^  there  to  be 

A  eeed  not  lost  t—for  whieh,  in  after  feare. 

Oh  book  of  Heaven  I  Ipour^  with  grateful  tears, 

Heart-hleeringe  on  the  luily  dead  Mui  thee  I" 

Namerous  allusiont  throughout  her  poems  and  more 
particularly  several  of  them  which  oiur  readers  will 
remember  as  expressly  suggested  by  juvenile  attach- 
ments—as well  as  the  spirit  of  her  work,  universally,  in  no 
small  degree — attest  the  openness  with  which  her  child- 
ish mind  received  the  influences  that  surrounded  it,  and  jj  which  depend,  essentially,  on  the  lapse  of  time.  But 
the  deep  and  ineffaceable  traces  which  they  left  behind  |  who  would  think  of  citing  such  an  intellect,  as  an  instance 
them.  We  might  easily  confirm  this  view  of  the  sub-  of  the  success  of  genius  without  its  labor  ?  Who  would 
ject  more  definitely,  and  at  large,  from  a  little  volume  of  !  argue  that  a  large  property  was  a  mere  matter  of  acci- 
her  effusions,  written  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  <  dent,  because  the  owner,  after  working  for  forty  years 


I  one,  arc,  first,  that  genius  will  be  iodustrious  to  a  better 
!  purpose,  generally,  than  mere  mind  without  it  can  be, 
j  for  there  is  as  much  room  for  the  play  of  genius,  in  the 
I  effort  we  call  industry,  as  in  most  others :  and  secondly, 
!  that  whereas  the  labor,  in  one  case,  immediately  precedes 
'  the  effect,  in  the  other,  it  precedes  it  at  more  or  less  of 
,  an  interval,  perhaps,  of  years,  and  gaining,  thereby,  also, 
;  some  incidental  advantages  in  the  ettahlUhment  of  tracks 
i  of  thought,  and  the  seasoning  of  materials,  and  habiu, 


thirteen,  mentioned,  but  not  included  in  the  edition 
before  us,  which  was  published,  now  not  far  from  thirty 
years  since,  at  Liverpool,  by  a  very  liberal  subscription. 
It  was  much  admired  at  the  time,  and  was  judged  to  be, 
as  it  was,  indicative  of  a  mind  remarkably  poetical, 
though,  of  course,  yet  juvenile.  Not  many  copies  of  it, 
we  presume,  are  now  extant,  the  authoress  having  subse- 
quently made  an  effort  to  suppress  it;— a  feeling  which 
we  feel  bound,  at  present,  to  regard. 

The  perseverance  with  which  she  latterly  followed  out 
tliis  beginning,  when  left  to  her  own  resources  more 
exclusively — for  she  was,  from  the  first,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  ««//'-educated — will  best  be  learned  from  the 
result,  as  it  appears  in  her  productions.  The  mere 
amaunt  of  her  poetry,  itself— considering  only  its  gene- 
ral excellence,  finish,  and  variety^— when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  long  period  of  abstinence  which  succeeded  her 
first  publication — the  ordinary  cares  of  a  married  life, 
for  a  mother,  in  no  opulent  condition — and,  finally,  the 
fact,  that  she  died,  at  last,  in  the  very  bloom  of  her 
maturity  (a  little  over  forty  years  of  age)— the  mere 
amount  of  her  compositions,  we  say,  speaks  in  behalf  of 
her  wonderful  application.  She  wrote,  at  last,  with 
great  fiMnlity,  indeed.  Six  of  her  songs,  for  example, 
comprised  in  the  Volume  of  National  Lyrics,  we  have 
been  recently  informed  by  good  authority,  she  composed 
one  morning  before  rising.  Every  day,  she  sometimes 
declaxed,  in  the  last  years,  she  wrote  more  easily,  though 
with  more  pain.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  der- 
ogate from  the  merit  of  her  labor.  If  she  did  not  need  to 
work  so  hard  as  some,  to  do  better  than  they  could— and 
to  come  off,  indeed,  with  no  small  credit— it  was  so 
much  the  more  laudable  in  her,  that  she  did  not  yield, 
as  such  writers  are  commonly  ruined  by  doing,  to  the 
temptation  of  facility  itself.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  was  an  acquisition  in  a  great  degree.  Her  constant 
advance  in  hor  art,  from  first  to  last,  shows  how  much  it 
was  so.  She  did  need  to  work,  and  did  work ;  and  one 
of  the  legitimate  results  of  her  application  was  a  gradu- 
ally gathered  principal  (so  to  speak)  of  accumulated  and 
always  available' power,  on  the  interest  of  which,  she 
could  sometimes  well,  and  wisely  live.  Persons  who 
choose  to  call  this  an  extemporaneous  faculty — ^the  inspi- 
ration, or  the  improvisation  of  genius — may  do  so  if  they 
Call  it  what  they  wUl,  however,  it  is  the  result  of 


will. 


'  to  collect  a  fortune,  is  able  to  live  on  the  interest  of  his 

I 

money  ?  Was  Mr.  Webster's  great  speech  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  memorable  debate  upon  Footers  Reso- 
lution, an  extempore  speech  ?  Or  were  the  materials  so, 
which  gave  it  value?  Would  it,  or  they,  have  been  so, 
had  the  notice  been  but  an  hour?  Certainly  not.  Mr. 
Webster  could  not,  and  cannot  make  a  speech  substan- 
tially extemporaneous— on  argument,  certainly  not — upon 
such  a  subject.  His  mind  is  essentially  as  ready  for  it 
at  one  time  as  another.  It  is  filled  with  the  data,  and 
disciplined  to  use  them.  And  this  is  the  result  of  labor. 
It  is  the  object  of  labor.  It  should  be  its  highest  praise ; 
and,  intellectually,  the  highest  praise  of  genius.     It  was 

'  so  with  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  here  is  an  excellence,  which 
some  of  her  admirers,  we  fear,  will  be  slow  to  emulate, 
of  prime  importance  as  it  is.  They  must  make  up  their 
minds,  however,  to  delve.     There  is  no  other  way.    It 

!  is  not,  only,  as  Degerando  maintains,  a  virtue,  and  a 
harmony,  in  the  great  concert  of  life,  which  fills  the 
temple  of  the  world,  but  a  necessi^,  also.  Happy  is 
it  for  those  who  learn  early  that  it  is  so,  and  who  labor 
as  tliey  learn. 

Look,  again,  at  the  express  evidences  of  her  reading. 
The  Latin  and  French  she  was  partly  taught— in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  Welsh  and  English.  The  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  Italian,  and  Grerman,  she  taught  herself 
and  that,  tlioroughly,  as  her  translations  are  sufficient 
to  indicate ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  literature 
of  these  languages  visible  in  her  works,  or  of  the  vast 
aid  she  derived  from  them,  and  especially  the  Grerman, 
in  the  improvement  of  her  splendid  powers  of  expres- 
sion. The  Swedish,  also,  if  not  some  other  tongues,  she 
began  to  study  in  later  days,  and  was,  for  some  time, 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  works  with  a  distinguished 
correspondent,  in  that  country,  with  the  same  view* 
Her  general  reading  must  obviously  have  been  immensely 
extensive.  Her  poems  are  full  of  it,  but  more  especially 
they  show  her  intimacy  with  history,  biography  and 
poetry.  To  American  literature,  she  was,  by  no  means, 
a  stranger,  but  the  circumstance  of  a  favorite  sister,*  of 
a  temperament  much  like  her  own,  having  travelled  and 
lived  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  led  her  to  be  more  par* 
ticularly  interested  in  the  German  authors;  next  to  which 
she  delighted  in  the  old  Moorish  and  Spanuh  legends  of 


education  and  exertion.     The  only  necessary  difference 
between  such  an  investment  of  industry  and  an  ordinary 


*  M'ua  Browns  that  wa»~<the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Hemaof,) 
Dw  Mrs.  Hughes,  of  Wales,  the  same  so  well  known  to  the 
lusical  world.    She  is  the  author  of  the  memoir  before  us. 
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the  chiTalroiu  ages.  Something  of  this  appears  in  her 
Songs  of  the  Cid,  a  character  whose  noble  qualities  she 
admired  so  much  as  to  be  accustomed  to  call  him, 
familiarly,  "her  Cid/'  Schiller,  we  believe,  was  her 
German,  and  Dante  her  Italian  favorite.  In  her  own 
language,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
was,  more  than  any  other  classic,  her  text-book.  In 
early  years,  at  least,  it  was  so,  and  pleasant  anecdotes 
are  told,  still,  by  those  who  remember  her  at  that  period, 
of  her  romantic  devotedness  to  his  pages.  A  favorite 
apple-tree  might  still  be  found,  where  was  established 
an  eyiy  of  hers,  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  at  an  age 
quite  Juvenile  enough  to  make  such  a  sally  excusable, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  content  to  ponder  the 
subtle  wisdom  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  in  a  more  common- 
place and  dignified  position.  Milton,  particularly,  we 
think  there  is  intrinsic  evidence  to  show,  she  made  a 
attidy  of,  at  an  after  period. 

The  German  music,  also,  she  was  passionately  fond  of, 
and,  indeed,  her  enthusiasm  for  all  harmony,  was  un- 
bounded. We  have  heard  she  used  to  say,  it  was  "  a 
part  of  her  life."  She  played  the  piano,  and  was  taught 
the  harp  also,  by  an  old  Welch  minstrel,  but  generally, 
did  not  care  to  be  versed  in  the  tdeneCf  and  was  not ;  so 
that,  although  she  composed  a  good  deal  of  music,  and, 
we  believe,  some  portion  of  that  to  which  her  lyrics  have 
been  attached,  it  seemed  to  come  to  her  by  inspiration 
almost,  and  was  arranged  into  bars  by  a  friend,  more 
skilful  than  herself. 

Some  persons  may  be  interested  to  know,  that  another 
of  her  practices  was  the  keeping  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  upon  principles,  however,  of  her  own,  in  which 
she  had  extracts  of  such  passages,  in  all  her  reading,  as 
particularly  arrested  her  attention.  The  quantity  as  well 
as  kind  of  this  literature,  which  she  thus  collected,  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  her  habits  of  in- 
telligent and  indefadgable  application.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  however,  more  minutely,  what  an  admirable 
spectacle  do  we  here  behold,  of  a  most  sensitive,  tender, 
enthusiastic  mind,  resolutely  bent  on  a  laborious  system 
of  sell^scipline,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  indispensable  to 
that  success  in  her  profession,  with  which  alone,  an  am- 
bition or  a  conscience  like  hers  could  be  content.  A  no- 
ble ambition  it  was,  and  iit'brthy  of  all  imitation  as  well 
as  praise ;— -an  ambition,  not  so  much  for  present  popu- 
larity or  excitement  of  any  sort,  as  for  the  approbation 
of  the  good  and  "  the  judicious,"  come  when  or  whence 
it  might;  and  this  most  of  all,  not  for  its  own  sake  so 
much  as  for  the  evidence  it  should  furnish  of  pleasure 
imparted,  and  benefit  rendered  to  her  race.  "  Not  for 
the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath,"  was  the  poet's /mng 
as  well  as  her  dying  Hymn— 

*'  Not  for  a  place  mid  kindly  minstrels  dead, 
But  tAat  p  erehatue,  afatntgdU  of  my  breathy 
A  ftill,  tmaU  whitper  in  my  tong  ktUk  ltd, 
One  ttmggUng  $pirit  upvardt  to  thy  throne. 
Or,  but  one  hope,  one  prayar ;— for  this  alone 
I  bless  t'aee.  Oh  my  God !" 

Magnificent  ambition !  Would  that  all,  as  capable  as 
•he  was  of  filling  it,  might  with  the  same  spirit,  set 
themselves  to  do  so.  Those,  of  course,  who  can  depend 
less  upon  native  gifts  than  she  could,  should  depend 
upon  making  the  best  of  what  they  have,  still  more. 


A  word  cm  another  point  of  importance,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  not  often  sufficiently  considered  ;<^we  mean  the  indi- 
vidual, circumstantial  experience  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  as  a 
port  of  her  poetical  education.     This  is  a  delicate  sub* 
ject,  we  are  aware.     Most  of  it  was  only  known,  in  any 
practical  sense,  to  herself,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  it— such 
as  we  allude  to— concerns  any  body  else  but  little,  ex- 
cepting for  the  illustration  it  furnishes,  in  the  connectiov 
referred  to  above.     It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  ad* 
vance  the  opinion,  that  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemaas  ia 
not  only  the  poetry  of  a  female  mind,— for  we  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  sexes  in  minds;— but,  that  it  is  much 
more  than  this.     It  is  the  poetry  of  a  sMviisa— a  n^ature 
woman;  and  still  farther,  of  one  who  had  fully  and  right- 
ly sustained  her  share,  in  Uie  active  and  passive  practi* 
cal  duties,  the  female  as  well  as  the  human  duties,  of  the 
sex.    She  was  a  wife,  a  mother,  the  educator  of  her 
own  children ;  and  in  these  capacities,  and  because  of 
these,  as  well  as  out  of  them,  and  in  others,  she  had 
done  and  suffered  her  share  at  least,  and  her  nature  waa 
legitimately  developed  and  disclosed  in  consequence* 
and  in  just  proportion.     Those  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
us,  were  a  most  essential  part  other  potUcaleductUion, 
They  enabled  her,  not  only  to  write  more  truly,  more  fieel* 
ingly,  which  is  the  samething^-the  particular  experience 
of  the  characters  she  lived  herself;  but  to  write  better 
upon  all  subjects,  to  imbibe  them  all  with  a  epirit  of 
experience.    She  was  aware  of  it,  we  doubt  not,  and 
meant  that  they  ^ould  be  so;   and  ever  rejoiced,  it 
would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say — ^rejoiced  with  a  mors 
than  religious  resignation,  in  some  of  the  trials,  that,  met 
as  they  were  meant  to  be,  tended  not  less  to  her  profes- 
sional ability,  than  to  her  personal  improvement  at  large. 
We  will  not  follow  out  this  notion  with  details,  which 
happen  to  be  within  our  knowledge.     This  is  no  place 
for  it.     Her  works  are  fiill  of  the  evidence  of  it,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  them  indeed,  are  express  allusions  to  the 
fact.     That  beautiful  piece,  the  Diver,  founded  upon 
the  text,  which  she  quotes  from  Shelley, — "  we  learn  ia 
suffering  what  we  teach  in  scMig" — ^is  an  instance  in  point. 
The  **  Dying  Hymn"  is  another.     The  **  Vespers  of  Pa- 
lermo," might  be  studied  for  a  complete  theory  on  the 
subject  of  that  eirength, 

"  Deep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.** 

The  three  leading  characteristics,  then,  of  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  in  general  terms,  are  her  pure  religious 
enthuMtatrnf  the  discipline  which  made  her  an  accost- 
pliihsd  writer  (in  her  own  department) ;  and  the  spirit 
of  vivid  reaUty  which  her  own  experience  of  what  she 
wrote  upon,  imparted  to  hor  style.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  do  not  equally  apply  to  all  her  compotitiotts;  but 
in  proportion  as  she  so  selected  her  subjects,  and  so 
treated  them,  as  to  give  a  natural  scope  for  the  applica* 
tion  of  these  qualifications,  in  that  proportion  she  will 
be  found  to  have  tueceeded-'tka  that  term  is  popularly 
understood,  at  least  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Her 
youthful  productions,  as  might  be  expected,  including, 
not  only  her  first  volume,  but  a  considerable  part  of  those 
of  some  maturer  years,— most  of  which  have  been  for* 
merly  re-published  (or  first  published)  in  this  countiy, 
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under  the  title  of  "  Earlier  Poems"— are  least  character- 
ised by  the  peculiarities  we  refer  to.  They  exhibit  en- 
thusiasm, which  was  constitutional  with  her ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  genius,  than  of  mature 
principle.  The  imagination  breaks  out  also,  more  unre- 
strained than  afterwards;  whether  by  the  taste  which 
study  and  practice  refine,  or  the  chastening  experience 
of  external  life.  Grrcat  improvement  in  all  respects,  in- 
deed, is  observable,  as  the  result  of  an  enlightened  and 
energetic  effort  to  improve;  one  of  the  circumstances  in 
Mrs.  Hemans'  career,  as  we  have  noticed  it  already  un- 
der another  form,  most  worthy  of  attention  and  of  praise. 
In  later  days,  also,  she  had  come  to  know  better  what 
the  was  fitted  to  do  best.  Self-study  taught  her  as  much 
what  to  endeavor  to  achieve,  as  other  studies  taught 
her  how  to  achieve  it.  And  she  had,  for  the  most  part, 
the  self-denial  to  limit  herself  within  those  certain  boun- 
daries of  her  best  ascertained  abilities.  She  wasted  some- 
thing, as  every  body  must,  in  experimenit-'-vfhich  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out ;  but  not  so  much 
as  most  people,  who  have  written  as  much ;  and  scarcely 
any  thing,  aiVer  having  maturely  decided,  as  she  finally 
did,  the  strong  bias  of  her  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances, most  calculated  to  aggravate  the  regret  which 
is  felt  already,  at  the  loss  of  one  so  endeared  to  the 
reading  public — to  aggravate,  especially  the  regret  of 
reflection ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  remember  the  rarit}* 
of  poetical  principle  like  hers,  that  just,  it  would  seem, 
as  she  had  thoroughly  matured  this  self-examination, 
and  satisfactorily  shown  that  she  had,  (as  especially  in 
the  scenes  and  Hymns  of  life,)  she  was  destined,  in  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  to  whom  her  harp  was 
freshly  consecrated,*  to 

**  Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary, 
FttiuHt^  beneath  the  burden  of  the  ^y.'t 

But  she  has  not  lived  in  vain.  It  is  no  sufficient  eulogy, 
if  it  be  a  true  one,  to  say  of  her  as  has  been  said,  that 
she  wrote  no  line  which,  dying,  she  might  wish  to  blot. 
That  is  both  a  desirable  praise,  indeed,  and  a  rare  one . 
but  only  negative,  after  all,  in  iti«  popular  meaning.  The 
merits  of  these  compositions  are  positive.  They  are 
adapted  to  promote  happiness,  to  do  good ;  and  to  accom- 
plish both  objects  permanently,  and  by  pure  means. 
The  benefit  derived,  and  to  be  derived  from  them,  is,  and 
will  be  all  income,  so  to  «peak,  "  clear  gain."  No  sen- 
sibility will  be  wasted  upon  unworthy  subjects ;  no  inter- 
est excited  for  an  unworthy  cause ;  no  time  or  feeling 
worse  than  lost,  in  wading  tlirough  deseru  of  pathless 
abstractions,  the  metaphysics  of  morality  on  one  hand,  or 
the  more  alluring  regions,  (and  the  more  fatal,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  so,)  of  voluptuous  or  even  gratuitous 
excitement  of  any  sort,  on  the  otber.  Many  a  time  has 
the  light  of  genius,  in  our  day,  proved  but  a  **  Jack-of- 
the-lantern,"  in  a  land  of  bogs.  No  safeguard,  even 
to  its  owner  has  it  been ;  far  less  "  a  toreh-light  for  the 
race" — a  light  for  storm  and  shade, — so  fed  within, 
indeed, 

*'  That  pasriog  atorms  have  only  fanned  the  fire, 
Which  pierced  them  ttill  with  iu  triumphal  spire." 

A  lesson,  too,  will  remain  to  be  gathered  from  the  his 


*  Devotional  Sonnets. 

t  Prayer  of  a  lonely  student. 


tory  of  her  poetry,  though  that  itself  should  be  forgotten. 
It  will  show  not  only  what  genius,  but  what  labor  can 
accomplish;  the  labor  of  genius— the  genius  of  labor,  we 
might  have  said.  It  will  show  tlie  value  of  indefatigable 
literary  education,  in  the  widest  sense;  of  selMlncation 
not  the  least ;— -of  a  thoroughly  informed  and  justly  bal- 
anced mind  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  the  exclusive 
or  undue  indulgence  of  sensibility,  or  imagination,  or 
other  divisions  of  the  aggregate  poetical  power,  which  is 
too  often  understood  to  suffice,  and  even  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable, as  a  poetical  education.  It  will  show  the 
value  of  practical  experience,  according  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  of  suffering,  especially,  and  that  upon  the 
same  principle  of  an  equable  developement  and  training 
of  the  whole  constitution — ay,  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 
It  will  show,  above  all,  the  value  of  religion  to  the  poet, 
the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  dignity,  the  truth  it  pours, 
like  a  torrent  of  life-blood,  into  tlie  statuary  forms  of 
genius,  and  the  hollow  systems  of  heathen  study,  all 
coldly  perfect  as  they  are.  This,  then,  we  repeat,  is  her 
crowning  glory :  she  has  given  back  to  poetry  its  high 
vocation.  She  did  not  devote  it  to  passion,  to  popularity, 
to  fame;  but  to  religion,  virtue,  truth.  She  did  not 
make  it,  like  the  Pagan  Heaven  she  complains  of,  for 
pride,  and  power,  and  rank ;  where  warriors,  kings  and 
seers,  might  find  a  place.     "  They  of  the  sword" — 

*' Whose  praiie, 
With  the  bright  wine  at  nation'i  feast,  went  round : 

They  of  the  lyre,  whose  unforgotten  lays. 
Forth  on  the  winds,  have  sent  their  mighty  sound, 

And  in  all  repions  found 
Their  echoes  midst  the  mountains ; 

They  of  the  daring  thoufrht ! — 
Daring,  yet  powerful,  and  to  dust  allied — 
Whose  flight  thro'  stars,  and  seas,  and  depths  had  sought. 

The  soul's  far  birth-place." 

She  knew  the  claims  of  these,  but  she  thought  also,  cS^ 

**  the  nameless  martyrs  :"— 

**  Where  sleep  they,  Earth?"  she  asks :  ] 

— "  by  no  proud  stone. 
Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known ; 
Hallows  no  birth-place  unto  fame  ; 
No— not  a  tree  the  record  bears 
Of  their  deep  thought  and  lonely  prayers." 

She  thought  of  these ;  and  she  knew  that 

"  The  most  loved  are  they 

Of  whom  fame  speaks,  not  with  her  clarion  voice.'* 

She  thought  of  the  peasant  at  his  door ;  and  of 

"  The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Are  a  forbidden  luxury ;" 

and  of  the  mother  in  her  lonely  home, 

*'  With  the  fair  creature  from  her  bosom  gone. 
With  life's  fresh  flowers  just  opening  in  its  hand. 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown. 
That  in  its  clear  eye  shone." 

She  thotight,  in  a  word,  of  all  that  suffer,  and  all  that 
strive.  She  wrote  for  them;  for  those  whom  others 
have  forgotten;  and  with  them  she  will  live  for  ever. 


Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  digested ; .  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly 
and  %>nth  diligence  and  attention.  Reading  maketh  a  full 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man 
— Lord  Bacon, 
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Oriff  inal. 
THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    EARTH. 

BT   SAMUEL   WOODWORTR. 


CANTO   I. 

The  Akcument.— The  proposicioa ;  popular  «rror«  exploded ; 
the  world  not  made  of  nothing  ;  Atheistv,  the  fabled  Titans 
and  modem  InfideI^  ;  the  invocation ;  the  great  egg  of  the 
uoi verse ;  lU  parturition ;  birth  of  the  seven  planeU ;  the 
orrery,  a  lyre  of  seven  strings ;  description  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 


I  SING  earth's  orig^in — a  vestal  theme. 
Of  which  few  ancient  bards  presumed  to  dream ; 
And  the  first  step  we  take  io  search  of  tnith, 
Should  crush  the  errors  planted  in  our  youth ; 
And  this  is  one-^that  this  terraqueous  ball 
Was  made  of  nothing^-^o  our  teachers  all 
In  terms  maintain 'd ;  and  so  we  all  believed, 
And  acted  on  the  falsehood  thus  received. 
He  who  created  a//  things^  had  no  need 
To  form  a  world  of  nothing — 'tis  a  creed 
Unauthorized  by  Scripture — stranger  far, 
Than  the  wild  dreams  of  Epicurus  are,* 
God  works  by  means  which  he  himself  creates, 
"  He  spake  and  it  was  done !"  the  Scripture  states, 
And  reason  and  philosophy,  indeed, 
Both  say— from  nothings  nothing  can  proceed. 
By  His  creative  word  were  all  things  made, 
And  all  subsist  dependant  on  his  aid. 

» 

But  this  is  innocent,  compared  with  those 
Pernicious  upcu  brambles,  which  oppose 
The  sovereignty  of  Heaven,  those  germs  of  hell, 
Which  human  nature  knew  not  till  it  fell. 
For  there  'tis  thus  recorded  in  the  Word, 
The  earth  became  corrupt  before  the  Lord, 
And  fill'd  with  violence  and  wicked  ways; 
And  there  were  giants,  also,  in  thoso  days. 
For  impious  atheists  first  existed  then. 
Those  impious  demons  in  the  shape  of  men, 
Who  dared  assault'Jehovah  on  his  throne, 
As  ancient  poets  have,  in  legends  shown ; 
It  is  no  fable  what  these  legends  tell, 
Of  Jove  assailed  by  giants — fiends  of  hell, 
But  a  prediction  of  that  holy  war 
Which  wrought  redemption — ^when  the  Saviour  ''  saw 
Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven,"  for  then 
The  powers  of  darkness  lost  titer  hold  on  men, 
And  human  freedom  was  at  lost  restored ; 
For  man  could  be  converted  to  the  Lord. 

Bat  a  new  race  of  Titans,  in  our  day,f 
Assail  high  Heaven  in  a  more  covert  way. 
And,  by  condemning  marriage,  clearly  show 
That  they,  at  virtue,  aim  the  deadliest  blow. 
And,  in  the  specious  name  of  science^  are 
Recruiting  levies  for  the  unholy  war ; 
Those  prisoners  of  Satan's  restless  host. 
Self-rendered  illegitimates,  who  boast 
They  have  no  Father,  yet,  with  craven  dread, 
Shrink  firom  hit  justice  on  a  dying  bed ; 


Trembling  in  heart,  at  what  their  lips  deny, 
The  Being  whom  they  flout  at  and  defy. 
Moral  abortions  from  the  womb  of  chance, 
Licked  into  shape  by  hoodwink'd  circuTnetanee ; 
Whose  tood-Iike  lips  dispense  corroding  bane, 
With  no  redeeming  jewel  in  the  brain.t 
Cursed  with  a  doubt  no  reasoning  can  control, 
The  ague,  plague,  and  palsy  of  the  soul ; 
Heirs  to  the  plagues  Pandora's  Box  contains,|l 
Without  the  balm  of  Hope  to  ease  their  pains. 

Our  Father,  in  the  heavens,  now  to  thee, 
In  humble  reverence,  I  bend  the  knee, 
To  ask  for  light — for  I  the  word  believe 
Which  thou  hast  uttered—"  Ask  ye,  and  receive." 
Illume  my  darkened  mind  with  wisdom's  rays, 
Thou  First  and  Last,  and  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 
Teach  me  to  venerate  thy  holy  name. 
In  faith  and  love,  in  word  and  deed,  the  same; 
Thy  kingdom  come  within  my  heart  and  soul. 
And  reign  thou  there,  supreme  in  thy  control ; 
Thy  will  be  done  in  action  as  in  thought. 
As  in  thy  Word  thou  hast  divinely  taught. 
Oh,  free  my  soul  from  every  selfish  aim, 
The  love  of  mammon,  and  tlie  love  of  fame ; 
From  such  temptations,  save  me  Lord,  I  pray. 
And  every  evil  that  besets  my  way ; 
Inspire  my  heart  with  love  of  thee  alone. 
And  a  desire  to  make  thy  glory  known. 
So  shall  thy  heavenly  blessing  crown  my  task, 
With  usefulness  to  man— 'tis  all  I  ask. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  Eternal  One 
Had  spoken  into  life  the  glorious  sun. 
An  image  of  himself,  whose  heart  and  light, 

I  Like  Love  and  Wisdom,  banished  ancient  Night 
From  this  high-arch'd,  illimitable  space, 

'  And  in  its  centre,  still  retains  his  place ; 
Bright  exhalations,  from  his  orb  dispensed. 
Shot  into  space,  and  so  became  condensed ; 
'When,  hurried  back  by  his  attractive  power. 
They  thick  enshrined  him  in  a  vapory  bower. 
Thus  constituting,  as  old  legends  tell, 
''  The  soul  of  nature  "  in  its  secret  cell ; 
Whose  opaque  walls  no  solar  ray  could  pierce ; 
The  teeming  egg  of  this  vast  universe ; 
Which  latent  heat  occasioned  soon  to  swell, 
Until  the  egg,  exploding,  burst  its  spell, 
And  thus,  at  once,  excluded  into  birth 
The  planetary  system  with  the  earth ; 
A  goodly  offspring,  who  the  sun  revere 
As  their  great  common  parent,  ever  dear; 
For  all,  alike,  his  fostering  bounty  share. 
And  each  confesses  his  paternal  care. 
He  cheers  them  with  his  life-imparting  heat. 
And  yearly  gives  them,  too,  a  biith-day  treat 
Of  rich  attire— and  nourishment  supplies. 
To  feed  their  tenants  as  each  planet  flies. 
Their  great  progenitor  the  whole  surreys, 
As  his  own  children  fostered  by  his  rays ; 
As  every  being  its  existence  owet$ 
To  the  same  source  whence  ita  subustence  flows. 
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Huge,  shi^MleM  msMet,  in  their  fint  eflcape^lT 
Each  without  form,  till  nourished  into  shape; 
Devoid  of  motion,  on  Sol's  verge  they  pressed, 
All  fondly  clinging  round  the  parent's  breast; 
Who,  presently  expanding  all  his  pores. 
Opened,  for  egress  into  space,  the  doors, 
Through  which,  swift,  fiery  emanations  found 
A  passage  out,  and  wheeled  the  planets  round ; 
This  first  impetus  to  his  offspring  given, 
Attends  them  still  through  all  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Hence  ether  rose — widely  diffused  around 
About  the  sun,  throughout  the  arch  profound ; 
A  subtle  fluid,  clear  transparent  sea, 
In  wluch  the  planets  floated,  light  and  free ; 
Each  molten  yet,  by  solar  heat  dissolved, 
Now  on  its  centre  equipoised  revolved ; 
And  swift  projected,  in  a  spiral  course,** 
Around  its  parent,  with  relentless  force. 
Enlarging,  still,  its  narrow  orbit's  size. 
As  circling  now,  it  wheel'd  along  the  skies ; 
Assuming,  as  through  space  they  rolled  afar, 
More  perfect  forms,  compact  and  globular. 

Our  earth  was,  for  a  while,  content  to  run. 
In  a  small  orbit,  close  around  the  sun- 
Perhaps  the  same  where  Mercury  now  appears. 
And  hence  the  shortness  of  its  early  years  ;tt 
For  Noah's  grandsire,  says  the  book  divine. 
Lived  till  he  told  nine  hundred  sixty-nine. 
Terra,  within  her  own  small  orbit,  soon 
Received  her  fond  attendant,  called  the  moon, 
Who  serves  her  still  with  the  soft,  mellow  light 
She  borrows  firom  bright  Phoebus  in  her  flight. 

'Tis  thus  the  solar  system  sprang  to  life, 
With  gravitation  and  attraction  rife ; 
'Twas  thus  the  heavenly  lyre,  by  Phcebus  strung 
With  seven  sonorous  chords,  as  bards  have  sung 
In  classic  strains,  the  boast  of  other  years. 
And  hence  the  far>famed  music  of  the  spheres. 
For  seven  bright  spheres,  the  sun  thus  caused  to  roll 
Around  himself,  their  sire,  their  life  and  soul ; 
Each,  in  his  movement,  like  an  angel,  sings 
His  grateful  homage  to  the  King  of  kings. 

But  thank  not  vainly  that  the  human  race 
Is  limited  to  such  contracted  Apace ; 
Dream  not  that  those  bright  orbs  were  set  on  high 
To  run  their  various  courses  through  the  sky 
For  ornaments  alone ;  ignoble  thought ! 
To  reason  listen,  and  be  better  taught ; 
Know  that  Eternal  Love  conceived  the  plan, 
And  love  eternal  rests,  at  last,  on  man ; 
For  each  effect  its  energies  produce, 
Is  wrought  by  wisdom,  and  its  end  is  use ; 
Hence  learn  that  eveiy  moving,  twinkling  light. 
That  decks  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  at  night. 
Is  round  a  central  sun  resistless  hurled. 
Itself  a  pond' rous  globe,  a  peopled  world; 
A  world,  perhaps,  unstained  by  crime  or  blood, 
Where  social  love  prefers  its  neighbor's  good ; 
Where  every  joy  derives  its  sweetest  zest 
From  the  fond  wish  of  making  others  blest ; 


Where  heaven-bom  Charity  exerts  her  powers— 

A  world  of  bliss— as  man  might  render  ours. 

Such  peopled  orbs,  in  countless  numbers  fly. 

In  nevei^varying  order  through  the  sky ; 

And  all,  with  one  accordant  voice,  proclaim 

The  power  which  made,  and  still  supports  their  firame. 

Presumptuous  atheist !  if  such  wretch  exist, 
Can  thy  vain  reasoning  proof  like  this  resist  ? 
Say,  can  these  planets,  in  harmonious  dance. 
Perform  their  revolutions  thus  by  chance  1 
Perish  the  thought !    Rouse  firom  thy  native  sod, 
Renounce  thy  error,  and  confess  a  God ! 
For  though  with  every  mortal  honor  clad, 
"  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 
Conviction  seals  thy  lips — presume  no  more ! 
But  in  mute  wonder,  tremble  and  adore ! 

*  The  wild  dreams  of  Epicurui. 

This  philosopher  taught  that  the  univerae  consisted  of  atoms, 
or  puscles  of  various  forms,  magnitudes,  and  weights,  which 
having  been  dispersed  at  random,  through  the  iouneDM  space, 
fortuitously  concurred  into  innumerable  systems. 

t  But  a  new  race  of  Titans  in  our  day. 
Assail  high  heaven  in  a  more  covert  way. 

The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods,  are  very  celebrated 
in  mythology.  They  were  all  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and  endow- 
ed with  proportionable  strength. 

X  With  no  redeeming  jewel  in  the  brain. 

Sweet  are  th'  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet,  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.-«RAKsrBAas. 

|]  Heirs  to  the  plagues  Pandora's  Box  contains. 

Acording  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poet,  Hesiod,  Pandora 
was  the  firpt  mortal  female  that  ever  lived.  She  was  made  of 
clay,  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  who  wished  to  pun- 
ish the  impiety  and  an  artifice  of  Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a 
wife.  She  derived  her  name,  Pandora,  fh>m  the  charms  with 
which  the  gods  endowed  her.  Jupiter,  after  this,  gave  her 
a  beautiful  box,  which  she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  man 
who  married  her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god.  Mercury 
conf*  acted  her  to  Prometheua.  The  artful  mortal  was  sensible 
of  the  deceit,  and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  Jupiter,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away  firom  the 
sun  to  animate  his  man  of  clay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without 
suffering  himself  to  be  captivated  with  her  charms.  His  brother 
Epimetheus  was  not  poesessed  of  the  same  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. He  married  Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box. 
which  she  presented  to  him,  there  issued  from  it,  a  multitnde  of 
evils  and  distempers,  which  dispersed  themselves  all  over  the 
world,  and  which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never  ceased  to 
afflict  the  human  race.  Hope  was  the  only  one  which  remaiaed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

§  For  every  being  iU  existence  owe* 
To  the  tame  source  lehence  iU  existence  jUnu. 

In  the  Swedish  philosopher's  treatise  on  the  Worship  and 
Love  of  God,  he  says,  "  Every  ejTecl  is  a  continuity  ofeamses 
from  the  first  cause ;  and  the  cause  by  which  any  thing  suMsU, 
is  continued  to  the  cause  by  which  it  exisU,  since  subsistence  is 
a  kind  of  perpetual  existence.**—!*,  tf  W.  of  Goij  No,  7. 

^  Hugo  shapeless  masses,  m  heir  first  escape 
Each  witiumt/brm  till  naarished  into  shape. 

See  Genesis,  1. 3. 

**  And  swiji  projected  in  a  spiral  course. 

When  these  masses  were  now  carried  round  the  snn«  into 
their  first  periods,  and  by  hasty  and  short  circuits,  accomplished 
their  annual  spaces,  according  to  the  perpetual  gyrations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  manner  of  a  running  spiral  or  v\a6'mg 
line,  they  also  cost  themselves  outward,  into  new  circumferen- 
ces; and  thus,  by  excursions  resembling  a  spiral,  removed 
themselves  from  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
very  heated  bosom  of  their  parent,  but  slowly,  and  by  degrees ; 
thus  being,  as  it  were,  weaned,  they  began  to  move  in  another 
direction.— L.  &  W.  of  God,  No.  11  St  12. 

\iAnd  hence  the  shortness  of  its  earhf  fears 

lu  years,  at  first,  if  measured  bv  the  periods  of  our  time, 
would  scarcely  equal  as  many  months. — L.  ^W,of  Qodf  Ifo.  II. 
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Original. 
THE    FUNERAL   OF   A   MOTH. 

A  child's   TIfllON. 
BY  UR3.  8XBA  SMITH. 

A  LITTLK  cbild  had  been  amusing  itself  at  the  feet  of 
its  mother,  kicking  and  rolling  about,  and  playing  all 
sorts  of  antics,  when  it  espied  a  moth  disengage  itself 
from  the  fibres  of  the  carpet,  and  poise  its  small  wing 
with  a  short,  wavering  flight.  The  child  stopped  its 
noisy  song,  rolled  over  upon  all  fours,  and  commenced  a 
scramble  for  the  poor  insect,  slapping  its  clumsy  hand 
upon  the  carpet  in  the  hope  of  striking  it  down.  It  did 
so  at  last — the  moth  fell  upon  its  side,  quivered  slightly, 
and  was  still. 

The  child  would  have  taken  it  in  his  hand,  but  sud- 
denly there  was  a  sound  as  of  innumerable  tiny  bells 
tolling,  and  very  low,  sad  music.  He  laid  his  cheek 
upon  his  arm,  the  bright  curls  falling  all  about  the  carpet, 
and  his  little  feet  stretched  out,  and  crossed  one  over  the 
other,  the  disarranged  tunic  revealing,  liberally,  his  round 
white  limbs,  indolently  exposed.  Thus  the  child  lay, 
listening  to  the  music,  that  seemed  tosay— 

**  Alas,  for  death  is  amongst  ui." 

It  could  not  tell  what  was  meant,  but  it  saw  that  the 
beautiful  moth  stirred  not,  and  it  felt  something  very 
sad  must  have  happened.  At  length  a  large  black 
beetle  ¥ras  seen  to  move  slowly  along,  and  look  at  the 
little  insect,  and  then,  while  the  eyes  of  the  child  were 
fixed  intently  to  see  what  would  come  of  it,  the  beetle 
seemed  a  little  small  old  woman,  much  wrinkled,  and 
dressed  in  black.  She  moved  about  quite  briskly,  and 
the  child  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile  to  see  such  an 
alert,  diminutive  thing.  His  mother's  little  gold  thimble 
had  fidlen  from  her  basket,  and  now  stood  upon  the 
carpet  beside  the  dead  moth,  and  the  child  observed  that 
the  little  woman  in  black  was  not  as  tall  as  the  thimble. 
She  took  a  robe,  made  of  the  fibres  of  a  rose-leaf,  from 
her  pocket,  and  shrouded  the  moth,  singing  all  the  time, 

"  Alas,  for  the  gladsome  wiaff 

Shall  never  more  be  spread- 
When  cheerAil  voices  riag, 

They  may  not  wake  the  dead. 

Then  a  grasshopper  came  in  with  a  slow,  sepulchral 
tread,  bearing  upon  his  thigh  the  severed  pericarp 
of  the  balsam,  (Impatians,)  lined  with  gossamer,  and 
having  tassels  hanging  from  the  pall.  He  had  no  sooner 
approached  the  dead  moth,  than  he  appeared  a  grave 
and  venerable  undertaker,  beoiing  the  coffin,  into  which 
he  and  the  little  old  woman  put  the  poor  insect,  and 
covered  it  with  the  pall  of  gossamer,  singing,  all  the  time, 
in  a  sweet,  sad  voice. 

Then  an  immense  procession  of  moths,  (they  were  of 
that  kind  called  death's  head,  undoubtedly  a  class  de- 
signed to  officiate  exclusively  at  funerals,)  followed  the 
undertaker  as  he  bore  out  the  body — but  as  they  moved 
on,  tfaey  were  little  men  and  women,  dressed  in  drab, 
each  with  a  sad,  pale  face,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the 
younger,  with  a  handkerchief  pressed  to  the  eyes ;  while 
all  sang  in  chorus  the  following  words —  ^ 
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**  Rest  thee,  rest  thee,  bUghted  one. 
Sunshine  may  not  come  to  thee ; 

When  our  joyous  wings  are  spread, 
Thine  in  death  shall  folded  bo. 

Rest  thee ;  sad  and  early  cail'd 
From  ottr  pleasant  haunts  away, 

Where  we  meet  in  sunset  revels 

At  the  close  of  summer  day.* 
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The  child  heard  the  hum  of  their  voices  when  he 
had  ceased  to  distinguish  the  words.  Then  he  arose^ 
and  laying  his  head  upon  his  mother's  lap,  wept  bitterly, 
telling  her  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  and  asking  what 
death  meant.  She  talked  long  upon  the  sad  but  pleasant 
subject,  telling  of  that  land  where  death  is  not,  till  the 
heart  of  the  little  child  grew  joyous  within  him,  and  he 
called  that  land  his  home.  Had  the  child  been  less 
young,  or  less  innocent,  the  visions  of  the  moth's  funeral 
had  not  been  vouchsafed.  But  he  never,  firom  that  time, 
wantonly  destroyed  the  humblest  creature  ma^e  by  the 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
He  saw  there  ¥ras  room  enough  in  the  great  world,  and 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  for  him  and  them;  and  he 
remembered  that  a  better  land  had  been  promised  to 
man  only ;  therefore  he  would  not  abridge  the  few  days 
of  happiness  granted  the  little  insect.  The  child  daUy 
grew  gentle  and  loving,  for  the  exercise  of  kindness, 
even  in  one  simple  instance,  had  fixed  the  principle  in 
his  young  heart,  till  it  expanded  so  that  it  embraced  all 
the  creatures  made  by  our  great  and  good  Parent.  It 
was  thus  that  he  learned,  not  only  to  love  worthily  the 
good  and  loving,  but  even  those  in  whom  the  image  of 
God,  stamped  upon  the  human  soul,  had  become  marred 
and  efiaced  by  sin.  He  loved,  and  prayed  even  for 
these,  and  the  blessedness  of  such  prayers  returned  upon 
his  own  head.  Thus  did  the  child  learn  a  lesson  of 
wisdom,  and  of  goodness,  from  the  Funeral  of  the 
Moth. 


Original. 
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**  Forth  in  the  flowery  spring 
Thy  beauty  walksi  thy  tenderness  and  love!"— thokson. 

SwMT  is  the  voice  of  Spring,  o'er  floweiy  fields 
Uprising,  in  its  jocund  tones :  its  gales 

Seem  vocal  with  the  inspiring  song  that  yields 
A  rich  and  pleasurable  delight :  the  vales 
New  fragrance  throw  upon  the  breeie  that  o*er  them 
sails. 

Here  will  I  stop~-and  while,  beneath  my  feet, 
I  hear  the  rivulet  slowly  gurgling  by, 
Giving  a  response  to  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

Gladly  I'll  throw  me  on  yon  verdant  seat, 
In  contemplation  rapt ;  and  '*  fancy  free," 
New  and  delicious  dreams  indulge  of  thee : 
So  will  the  whispering  breeze  more  lovely  be. 

On  silken  wing^,  wafting  upon  mine  ear 

Notes,  that  so  softly  bi^eathe  of  one  to  memory  dear ! 
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Ori  final. 
THE  DESERTER'S  GRAVE. 

Dear 

We  have  often  diieuMed  and  ditarreed  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irifih  peasantry  ;  the  purelriBh  I  mean,  whoso  blood 
is  unmingled  with  the  cold  and  regulated  stream,  that  flows 
through  Scottiih  veins ;  for,  admitting  that  the  two  races  may 
improve  each,  in  a  worldly  sense,  and  make  more  useful  and 
more  amiable  members  of  society,  it  also,  undoubtedly,  des- 
stroys  the  poetic  fervor,  the  passionate  enthusiasm,  the  sin- 
fvlar  roHiance  of  the  **w»or€  Irish,"  continually  developed,  even 
in  the  most  humble  stations,  and  according  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, tending  to  extremes,  whether  of  good  or  evil. 

An  instance  of  rare  and  unmerited  fidelity,  tinged  with  the 
chivalresque  character  of  an  earlier  day,  and  a  nobler  race,  I 
shall  relate  to  you.  Let  not  vour  fastidious  taste  be  alarmed, 
when  I  premise,  the  hero  of  the  sketch  was  the  servant  of  a 
farmer.  Leslie, 

In  a  ■mall  tnvig  cottage,  bcsido  a  trim,  well-swept 
hearth,  on  which  a  bright  turf  fire  was  blazing,  sat  two 
persons,  one  cold,  rainy,  November  evening.  The  elder, 
an  infirm  rheumatic  woman,  was  propped  up  in  her 
wicker  chair,  near  the  low  clean-looking  bed  she  was 
that  moment  thinking  of  occupying;  her  8leep-in\'itin^ 
thoughts  being  sometimes  interrupted  by  anxious  glances 
at  a  very  handsome  girl,  sitting  in  the  opposite  comer, 
whose  fair  cheek  was  varied  by  deep  flushes  and  deadly 
paleness,  and  her  spinning-wheel  unconsciously  turned 
with  a  slow  or  (tipid  whirl,  as  the  emotions  which  agita- 
ted her  bosom  communicated  their  fluctuations  to  her 
head.  At  length  the  thread  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
and  smoothing  back  the  nicely  combed  hair  from  her 
white  forehead,  she  listened  with  intense  eagerness,  as 
the  tones  of  a  man's  Toico  were  heard,  singiflg  a  plaintive 
air,  of  which  the  words  could  soon  be  distinguished,  as 
the  vocalist  walked  up  the  path  to  the  cottage  door.  It 
was  a  rich  melifluous  voice,  sufficient  to  have  made  a 
fortune  for  the  possessor,  had  it  been  cultivated  for  public 
exhibition ;  but  as  it  waibled  the  tender  cadences  of  the 
old  ballad — 

**  Tis  there  ye  would  see  the  small  birds  courting, 
The  dove  and  partridge  is  there  descried. 

And  every  morning  the  lambkins  sporting. 
Along  by  the  bus^s  of  Blackwater  side.'* 

The  effect  seemed  to  be  any  thing  but  pleasurable  on  the 

girl,  who  once  more  resumed  her  task,  and  turned  the  I 

flying  rim  with  an  impetuosity  considerably  alarming  to 

the  delicate  and  nervous  mother,  who  gently  said, 

**  Rose,  dear,  its  Hughie  Reilly,  dear ;  set  a  stool  for 
him,  the  cratur,  this  wet  night  comin'  to  sco  us,  lonesome 
as  we  are." 

But  Rose  spun  on,  and  Hugh,  opening  tlie  door,  enter- 
ed with  his  *'  God  save  all  hero,"  unrcsponded  to,  but  by 
the  mother.  **  An'  how  are  ye  this  night,  Mistress  Brean  7 
An'  how  is  the  pains?  Very  bad  weather  for  the  likes 
o'  you,  ma'am.  Oh,  thank  ye,  I'm  not  wet  to  signify — 
only  a  taste  on  my  coat,  jist,  an'  a  brave  one  it  is,  tlic 
master  brought  me  from  Dublin.  I'll  draw  in  to  the  fire 
well,  any  how.  An'  Rosie,  how  is  it  with  ye,  why  yo're 
busy  at  the  wheel  the  night,  dear  T — ^ye  can't  hear  a  body 
fpakin  to  ye  ?" 

He  looked  fondly  but  timidly  at  her  clouded  brow,  as 
she  replied,  "  When  iu  little  time  I  have  to  be  spakin, 
more  need  to  make  up  the  spangles*  fot  the  fair,  than  to 
be  gosthorin  with  runners. 
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Hughie,  de&r,"  said  the  gentk)  mother,  "the  water's 
fallin  out  o'  thim  black  curls  o'  yours  in  a  strame — |ive 
him  a  cloth,  Rosie,  to  dry  himself.  I'm  afeard  ye'U  have 
a  great  cowld  after  this ;  an'  very  sorry  I'd  be,  for  what- 
evor  ill  wud  befal  ye." 

"  Then  I  believe  yer  the  only  one.  Mistress  Breon, 
barrin  my  own  poor  mother,  would  have  a  kind  thought 
about  me.  I  might  walk  night  and  day,  in  rain  or  sun- 
shine, before  thim  I  think  most  about  would  throw  a 
civil  word  to  me." 

**  An'  myself  thinks  that's  right,"  said  the  saucy  Ros6» 
"  for  you  should  only  considhcr  the  people  that  care  for 
ye ;  an'  if  that's  my  mother  and  your  own,  why  keep  to 
thim,  and  let  other  ones  alone." 

**  Well,  so  I  do,  Rosie,"  he  answered,  smiling,  "havn't 
I  come  to  see  your  mother  this  dismal  night  f " 

**  Ye  might  ha\'e  put  it  off  til)  the  morrow,  whin  I'll 
be  at  the  fair,  an'  she'll  be  lonesome,  then  yer  company 
might  be  n^gje  agreeable." 

**  Oh,  Rosie !  Rosie !  but  the  young  girls  has  sharp 
tongues  in  their  heads,  by  what  they  had  in  my  day ;  I 
niver  spoke  uncivil  to  a  boy  in  my  life,  nor  ivcr  had 
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*  Spangles— ^oor  hanks  or  skeins  of  Unea  yarn,  are  callad  a 
tpamgle  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 


occasion. 

"  But  mother,  may  be  the  boys  wem't  so  mane  speri- 
ted  then — ^they  could  take  a  hint,  without  waitin'  for  a 
dash  o'  cowld  wather  in  their  fisces." 

'<  Well,  Rosie,"  said  Hugh,  "  I'U  wait  for  the  cowld 
wather.  Ye  was  oncet  agreeable  enough  to  my  conin' ; 
an'  *  the  woman's  prone  to  changin/  as  ^  song  laysy  to 
who  knows  butye'll  be  pleasant  again,  for  there's  a  vartue 
in  patience." 

"  Ay,"  she  retorted,  whirling  the  spindle  with  increa- 
sed velocity,  **  for  the  cure  o'  diseases,  but  none  for 
findin'  what  was  niver  lost-^'ye  min'  that,  Misthar 
Reilly?" 

"  Why  then,  Rosie,  I  ask  ye  before  yer  mother  here, 
had  you  not  oncety  even  more  than  a  kindness  for  me  7 
and  has'nt  something  or  somebody  come  betwixt  you  an' 
me  to  put  it  astray?" 

"  I  like  yer  impidcnce !  as  if  iver  I  tuk  more  notice  to 
you  than  any  other  neighbor  boy ;  fiudi,  I  hope  I've  got 
a  better  fancy  I" 

"  An'  who  is  yer  fancy.  Rosy  Brean,  who  is  yer  fiuicy  ? 
That  you  did  oncet  care  for  me,  I  know  to  be  true,  bate 
it  down  now  as  ye  may.  We  have  played  together,  whin 
we  were  childher— ^wo've  gathered  primroses  and  daisies 
in  the  spring-— «n'  strawberries  in  summer— an'  nuts 
among  the  brown  hozles — and  haws  when  the  snow  was 
fallin'  among  the  thorns ;  an'  I've  been  iver  an'  iver  by 
your  side,  an'  helped  you  to  the  sweetest  an'  the  ripest, 
an'  the  rarest ;  an'  since  we  were  girl  an'  boy,  we've 
danced  on  May  Eve,  on'  St  John's  Eve  together,  an' 
worked  in  the  fields  pleasantly  and  lovingly ;  an'  gone 
to  fairs  an'  vrakes,  tin  miles  roun'  in  eompany ;  an'  did 
the  rain  iver  wet  ye,  if  I  could  help  it  T  Did  the  road 
iver  tire  ye,  while  I  could  carry  ye  7  Did  the  cowld  iver 
shake  ye  while  I  had  a  coat  to  keep  ye  warm  7  An'  is  it 
now  whin  the  counthry  side,  as  well  as  yer  own  actions 
gev  ye  to  me,  that  ye  begin  to  tell  me  ye  niver  had  mot* 
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thought  of  me  thao  aiother  neighbor  boy?  Roste 
Brean,  before  the  mother,  the  kind  mother  that  lovet  me 
better  than  yon  do»  God  knows !  I  ask  ye  the  manin'  of 
tWst" 

**  Then  I  wish  ye'de  keep  ycr  questiont,  where  I'de 
like  to  tee  yerself,  at  home,  I  niver  promised  to  ye ! — 
make  much  of  the  rest,  if  ye  ^lase ;  childher's  foolish,  an' 
PxVb  not  over  wise ;  but  woman,  I'de  have  ye  to  know, 
can  pick  an'  choose.  It's  a  good  joke,  to  hear  a  sarvint 
boy,  without  shade  or  shelter,  or  an  acre  o'  ground  for  a 
puUy  garden,  bein'  lookin'  after—-" 

She  stopped,  and  had  the  grace  to  blush,  at  what  her 
Yanity  was  going  to  utter ;  but  the  mortified  lover  con- 
cluded for  her.  "  The  beauty  of  the  country,  Rosie,  is'ni 
that  it  ?  '  The  angel,'  as  yeVe  been  called  by  the  boys 
of  all  the  parishes  round.  Well,  I  acknowledge  myself, 
it  was  great  presumption,  Rosie,  but  it  grew  by  degrees, 
Rosie ;  it  came  at  first,  when  I  did'nt  understand  it— an' 
it  won't  go  away  now  when  I  do ;  an'  yersclf,  Rosie — 
but  I  won't  reproach— -I  wont  cast  up  ould  times ;  ye 
turned  from  the  heart  that  loved  you,  before  it  knew 
there  wa«  such  a  word  in  the  world,  to  the  passin'  fancy 
of  strangers.  I  know  who  yer  thinking  about,  and  may 
hb  ye'll  repent,  when  I'm  far  away.  Mother,  dear,  for 
mother  yo  war  to  me,  farewell  to  ye ! — I  must  go*— I 
can't  stay,  and  sec  what  I  know  must  happen;  but  Rosie 
Brean — Rosie,  darlin',  take  care  of  yerself — take  care  for 
die  lore  of  Jasus  and  the  mother,  though  not  uy  me ; — 
don't  trust  any  man  too  far,''darlin' — ad'  my  last  words 
is,  there's  white  blood  in  the  heart  of  Ring  Hamilton." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  cottage,  they  heard  his  rapid 
steps  plashing  through  the  mud  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  the  grieved  and  bewildered  mother  asked  her 
daughter  for  an  explanation  of  what  had  passed.  Little 
could  be  elicited;  but  that  little  was  too  much.  Ring 
Hamilton,  a  protestant,  a  rather  dashing  young  farmer, 
(who  had  lately  settled  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  sort  of 
agent  for  a  gentleman  in  another  coun^,)  had  been 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  '*  the  angel,"  met  her  at  dif- 
ferent merry-makings,  flattered  her  vaniQry  and  turned 
her  head.  For  him  she  had  shown  disdain  to  her  early 
love— for  him,  she  had  begun  to  display  insolence  towards 
all  her  former  companions ;  and  for  him,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  she  would  soon  renounce  her  duty  to  her  mother, 
her  ancient  fiiith— or  still  more  deplorable,  the  modest 
honors  of  a  spotless  name. 

Sorrow  steeped  the  mother's  pillow  with  bitter  tears 
that  night,  while  the  girl  slept  soundly  beside  her,  and 
rote  next  morning,  bright  with  the  flush  of  pride  and 

passion,  to  fulfil  her  appointment  at  the  fair  of  B , 

with  Ring  Hamilton.  The  discarded  lover  was  there  also. 
He  saw  her,  who  had  so  unfeelingly  deserted  him,  hang- 
ing with  smiling  courtesy,  on  the  arm  of  her  new  admirer. 
A  recruiting  party  was  paradmg  the  street ;  it  stopped 
beside  the  stall  where  they  wete  standing ;  several  young 
men,  half  intoxicated,  went  forward  to  the  sergeant. 
Behind  them,  pale,  determined  and  sober,  came  Hugh 
ReiUy;  he  spoke  low,  he  wished  to  enlist  His  £ne 
athletic  form,  and  handsome  fiiee ;  his  composed  manner, 
and  quaint  address,  evidently  pleased  and  surprised  the 

immediataly  engaged,  the  6ockade 


pinned  to  his  hat^^his  (ate  decided.  As  he  followed  his 
new  comrades  to  the  rendezvous,  he  turned  to  take  a 
farewell  look  of  **  the  angel."  She,  vrith  her  tall  white- 
faced,  lank-haired  adorer,  were  laughing  in  mockery  at 
the  awkwardness  of  the  new  recruiu,  and  Reilly,  biting  his 
lip  till  the  blood  started,  was  thankful  to  the  friendly 
walls  of  the  public  house,  ibat 'covered  him  from  the 
scornful  eyes  of  tho  perfidious  Rosie  Brean. 

A  soft  autumnal  wijid  was  bearing  the  last  funt  odors 
of  dying  flowers,  and  the  sad  but  soothing  sounds  of  a 
wandering  mountain  stream  to  fair  Rosy  Brean,  as,  pale, 
humbled  and  sorrow-smitten,  she  sat  on  the  low  bench 
by  her  cottage  door,  watching  the  crimson  clouds  fading 
in  the  west,  and  lulling  a  delicate  babe  to  sleep,  with  the 
mournful  ballad  fond  lips  had  murmured  to  her  in  licr 
innocent  childhood.  Suddenly  she  started— a  slight 
scream— «he  clasped  the  infant  more  closely  to  her  bosom, 
and  attempted  to  run  into  the  cabin,  but  was  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  had  caused  tho  alarm.  His  utter- 
ance was  choked— he  tried  in  vain  to  speak;  at  length  he 
flung  the  slouching  old  hat  from  his  matted  hair,  threfT 
back  the  rough  coat  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  and 
gasped  rather  than  spoke  **  Rosie  Bnean !" 

"  Heavenly  Father!  is  it  you,  Hnghie  Reilly  f  In  the 
name  o'  the  Vargin,  what  has  brought  you  here,  man  t 
Let  me  go — I'm  not  goin'  to  run  away  fi:t)m  ye  now,  I 
know  you— but  ycr  not  on  furlough,  and  surely  ye  havn't 
desarted  a  second  time,  Hughie  Reilly?" 

**  Surely  I  have,  Rosie  Brean,  dear ;  the  first  tune  cost 
me  sore  pain  to  my  heart,  when  you  sent  me  from  you, 
with  a  mock  and  a  jeei^— 4ore  pain  when  they  cut  fifty 
fi^'e  lashes  in  my  bleeding  back ;  but  sorer  than  all,  that 
I  had  disgraced  myself,  my  mother's  son,  and  my  father's 
name,  for  nothing.  Rosie  Brean,  you've  been  the  dear 
sight  to  me  from  first  to  last ;  for  here  I've  come  again, 
ready  to  die  a  dog's  death,  so  that  I  might  got  one  word, 
one  pitiful  look,  before  I  leave  the  world  for  ever."  Ha 
dashed  away  tlie  tears  with  his  hand,  and  tried  to  taka 
hers,  but  she  drew  it  back  contemptuously. 

**  Are  ye  a  fool  entirely,  Hughie  ReiUy  f  Did  ye  iver 
know  a  girl  won  by  fawnin'  an'  whingin'  after  them  like 
you  ?  H ut,  man,  if  I  wouldn't  look  at  ye  whan  there  was 
neither  blot  nor  blemish  on  ye,  is  it  now  I'd  notiee  ya 
with  the  hangman's  mark  on  yer  back.  I'd  thank  ye  to 
quit  the  place — I'm  a  lone  girl,  an'  it  may  be  a  mufor- 
thinate  one;  but  for  all  that's  come  and  gone,  too  good 
to  take  up  with  a  deserter  from  King  and  country  7" 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  King  or  country  7"  he  asked 
fiercely,  "I  understand  ye,  Rosie,  though  the  vaillain  whoso 
baby  ye  nurse,  brought  yer  mother's  groy  head  to  the 
grave  in  shame,  ye  cling  to  him  yet,  even  while  he's 
trampling  on  yer  heart,  and  making  game  of  your  dis^ 
graces." 

''  Ye  lie,  ye  mane  cratur,  he  niver  made  game  of  me!'* 

"  Did'nt  he  7^lid'nt  he  7 — ^whin  three  months  ago, 
before  that  poor  thing  came  into  this  sorrowful  world- 
war  tuk  down  on  a  sick  bed,  and  niver  halted  night  or 
day,  through  all  yer  craainess,  singin',  '  He  drank  the 
ladies'  health  all  round,  but  slighted  Baibarie  Allan;' 
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because  he  trated  yoa  in  the  lame  way  at  a  wake  ye 
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wur  at. 

**  Who  tould  ye  that  fine  story  1  What  spies  ye  have 
in  the  country,  to  fetch  an*  carry  a  pack  o'  lies,  to 
plase  ye." 

"No  lies,  Rosic— no  lies,  Rosie.  One  tould  me, 
would'nt  sully  her  mouth  with  an  untrue  word ;  it  came 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  my  mother — and,"  he  continued, 
lowering  his  voice,  and  drawing  nearer,  "  the  same 
night — the  same  blessed  night,  with  my  blood  boilin*  like 
the  everlastin'  fire,  I  run  out  to  look  at  the  cowld  clear 
stars,  to  see  if  they  would  charm  away  the  fever  in  my 
brain.  The  very  first  I  saw,  was  the  one  we  used  to 
watch,  many  is  the  long  summer  evenin'  together— many 
is  the  sweet  time,  when  we  sat  in  the  very  spot  we're 
■tannin'  now,  with  the  black  mark  of  sin  an'  shame  on  both 
of  us.  It  was  then,  I  swore  to  revenge  ye,  an'  I  forgot 
all — ^I  left  all  behind,  that  some  minute,  but  love  of  you, 
and  niver  endin'  hate  of  him." 

**  An*  its  now  ye  come  to  tell  me ;  greatly  obleeged  to 
ye,  sir,  for  yer  kindness ;  but  as  I've  no  fancy  to  be  any 
fool's  death,  I  would  ha'  thanked  ye  all  the  same,  or  more 
if  ye'd  staid  in  yer  du^.  Nayther  him  nor  me  wants 
interfarors ;  we  can  quarrel  may  be,  sometimes  ;  but  wo 
mx  nobody  to  make  it  up  betune  us — if  I  am  plased,  who 
has  business  to  be  displased.  As  for  makin'  game  of 
me,  when  ye  prove  it,  I'll  belave  it." 

"  Listen — ^it  is  six  weeks  since  I  desarted.  I  have 
lain  concealed  among  the  mountains  since  then ;  only 
oncet,  I  ventured  to  a  place  where  I  knew  he  would  be. 
I  hung  about  there  for  a  while ;  some  recollected  me  ^ 
well  enough ;  but  it  wasn't  in  the  boys  of  the  Cross-Kays 
to  meddle  with  an  ould  comrade.  There  was  plen^  of 
diink,  and  he  took  more  than  plenty ;— they  began  fun- 
nin'  about  the  girls  of  the  country-side,  an'  when  he 
■poke  your  name  he  laughed — ay,  woman — ^be  laughed 
his  white  laugh!  An'  many  cried,  shame— «n'  some  hal- 
lowed him  away ;  but  I  said  nothin' — no  Rosie,  I  said 
nothin',  dear ;  but  I  followed.  He  had  a  brave  horse 
under  him ;  no  matter,  I've  lamed  quick  march,  an'  I 
was  in  the  mill-glen  as  soon  as  him.  I  spoke,  he  knew 
me — ^he  threatened  me,  the  informer  I  I  grappled  at 
his  throat— I  pulled  him  down— 4ie  shouted — ^he  roared 
—he  prayed  as  his  tongue  never  prayed  before,  for  one 
hour's  marcy." 

**  An*  ye  gev  it— ye  did  not  murder  him,  Hughic  Reil- 
ly;— ye  didn't— 7©  couldn't  murder  the  father  of  my 
baby." 

"  No  j  I  did  not  murder  him ;  but  I  left  him  lyin'  there, 
nearer  to  death  than  I  was  when  carried  into  the  hospital 
after  the  floggin*.  They  gev  me  fifty-five,  though  I  didn't 
desanre  one ;  but  I  made  it  up  on  his  base,  brutal,  loath- 
some body,  a  bloody  himdred !" 

"OhI"  ahrisked  the  wretched,  ■orrow-stricken  girl, 
''he'll  die,  he'U.dieJ  Where  was  u— where  was  it? 
Where  did  ye  lave  him,  ye  black-hearted  murderer  T" 

**  Whist,  woman,  whist !  I  sent  them  to  him  that  will 
takft  care  of  him,    I  did  nt  understand  the  business  well 


—so  niver  fear;  ho  won't  die  just  yet.  But  it  was  bU 
for  your  sake,  Rosie  Brcan,  and  before  the  arm  of  jus- 
tice reaches  me,  as  I  know  it  will  before  another  sun  sets, 
say  one  kind  word— say  even,  ye  forgive  me ;  say  only, 
'  Hughie  Reilly,  for  ould  time's  sake,  farewell!'  " 

*'  May  my  tongue  bum  in  darkness,  if  I  give  the  kind 
or  marciful  word  to  ye !  Ye  may  kill  me,  as  ye've  done 
him— ay,  and  this  innocent  cratur  too ;  but  I've  the  spirit 
to  withstand  ye !  I  have,  I  have,  ye  foul  black  villain ! 
60  hide  yer  head,  desarter  as  ye  are— «shamed  to  show 
yer  face  among  honest  men  in  open  day !  Go,  ye  coward, 
ye  white-livered  coward,  go !  I  hate  ye— I  spit  on  ye — 
an'  I  defy  ye !  May  ye  live  in  fear,  an'  die  in  shame  f 
May  yer  last  hour  bo  bloody,  an'  the  hand  of  the  stranger 
point  to  the  desarter's  grave !  There's  yer  reward  for 
revenging  the  cause  of  Rosie  Brean !" 

She  went  into  her  cottage,  closed  and  barred  the  door. 
The  desarter  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  on  its  humble 
walls,  and  low-browed  roof.  He  listened  to  the  heavy 
Bobs  and  loud  wailing  prayers  she  uttered,  mingled  at 
intervals  with  awful  imprecations.  He  stifled  the  sighs 
bursting  from  his  breaking  heart, — he  turned  away, 
slowly  retracing  a  path,  he  knew  he  should  never  tread 
again ;  and  before  the  morrow  dawned,  he  had  delivered 
himself  up  to  a  party  of  the  —  regiment,  stationed  in  a 
neighboring  town. 

*' Through  life  a  stringer, 

A  way-worn  ranger. 

In  every  danger 

My  course  I've  run ; 

And  death  befriending. 

His  last  aid  lending, 

My  cares  are  done ; 

No  more  a  rover  or  hapless  lover. 

My  griefs  are  over,  and  my  glass  runs  low.** 

The  straggling  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  were  faintly  illu- 
mining the  ragged  edges  of  rainy  clouds,  and  shedding  a 
mournful  gleam  on  the  broad  and  bloody  field  of  Water- 
loo ;  still  were  flying  squadrons  followed  by  the  wearied, 
but  unshrinking  troops  of  Britain.  The  flower  of  the 
Island  lying  in  dense  and  bleeding  heaps  around,  even 
when  cmshed  by  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  as  they  slipped 
and  plunged  through  the  gory  masses,  uttered  faint  hal- 
loos,  and  died  with  the  national  war-cry  on  their  lips. 
On  a  green  bank,  not  much  trampled  by  the  multitudes 
who  had  fought  and  fallen  on  that  memorable  day,  near 
the  verge  of  a  wood,  and  shaded  by  a  close  hazel  hedge 
twined  with  sweet-briar,  whose  delicious  fragrance 
breathed  tender  memories  to  those  beneath  its  shelter, 
lay  two  Irish  soldiers,  one  having  a  leg  shot  off,  the 
other  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast — ^the  dark  blood 
welling  out  with  every  gasp,  and  every  word  he  mur^ 
mured. 

"I'm  dyin*  fast,  John  Lone— I'm  dyin'  fast,  comrade; 
if  yer  able  for  the  pain,  hear  ray  last  words,  and  carry 
them  to  the  ould  place,  John,  dear,  where  well  niver 
meet  on  the  green  sod  again,  nor  taste  the  cowld,  pleasant 
waters  of  our  own  sweet  river." 

"  Say  on,  Hughie— say  on— the  pain's  bad,  for  sartfun, 
but  by  my  sowl,  I'm  man  enough  to  bear  it.  What'li  I 
say,  Hughie,  dear  7  wake  yer  sowl,  my  pcxir  boy,  for  y« 
hav'n't  long  to  breathe  in  this  world,  I'm  dreadin' !" 

"  I  know  it  Jofafli  but  this  word's  near  to  me  a<  mj 
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own  vml — ye  mind  'the  angel/.  Och,  it*8  many's  the 
long  day  I've  fought  hy  yer  side,  an*  we  niver  changed 
words  about  her  before,  John— and  now,  on  my  dying 
bed,  thank  ye  for  that,  John.  'Twas  kind  of  ye,  not  to 
be  'mindin'  me  of  her,  for  I  couldn't  a  bore  it — but  it's 
all  oTor  now,  John,  an'  I  bid  ye  cany  her  my  forgiveness 
an'  my  blessin',  if  she'll  take  it — and  more,  I've  heard 
the  scoundrel  left  her  to  beggary,  and  that  she's  walkin' 
the  world  with  the  poor  object  she  got  by  him.  I  have 
saved  my  pay,  John,  and  ye  know,  I  have  something 
mors  of  honest  eamin's,  though  it  may  be  called  plunder, 
with  the  pay*master.  Here's  my  will,  John ;  this  bit  o' 
paper — see,  it's  stained  with  my  heart's  blood,  too— I 
writ  it  long  ago  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  get  what's 
belongin'  to  me,  and  carry  it  to  her.  The  ould  woman's 
dead — there's  none  to  have  a  wet  eye  for  me;  if  she 
refuses  it,  give  it  to  the  priest  for  the  poor ;  they  may 
put  up  a  prayer  for  my  sowl,  if  they  please,  but  I'm  asy, 
John,  about  it.  Since  I  was  nineteen,  Heaven  has  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  me,  and  surely  ten  years  of  broken-heart- 
edness,  hardship,  and  danger,  will  give  me  a  fair  chance 
whin  the  muster-roll's  called  above.**     He  gasped. 

"  True  for  ye,  Hughie  dear ;  this  leg  'ill  be  the  ruin  iv 
mc,  an'  be  damned  to  the  ball  that  sent  it  aflf  me— but 
still  they'll  put  me  homo  a  pinsioner,  I  suppdTsc,  an*  if 
some  pray  for  yer  sowl,  ray  boy,  I'll  drink  to  ye  whinever 
this  June-day  comes  roun*  agin— for  a  daccntbr,  kindlier, 
soberer,  open-hearteder  comrade,  niver  cried  *  Hurrah 
for  ould  Ireland,'  beside  me — ^but  it's  dyin'  ye  are,  dear. 
Oh,  for  the  love  o'  God,  my  good  boy,"  he  cried  to  a 
young  feUow  passing  hastily  along,  **  give  this  poor  Chris- 
than  a  drop  o*  wather  to  cool  his  mouth ;  he's  dyin',  I  tell 
ye ;  oh,  bad  luck  to  ye,  if  the  leg  was  stickin'  to  me,  it's 
not  that  way  yed  be  trampin*.  Hughie,  darlin* — halloo, 
woman,  if  woman  ye  be,  len'  us  the  canteen  I  see  in  yer 
hand ;  yer  gone,  ye  divil.  Och,  och,  Hughie  darlin',  can 
ye  spake  at  all  1  Oh,  for  one  drap  iv  the  bonnie  spring 
well  in  ould  Haroill's  apple-orchard." 

The  dying  soldier  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  breathed 
deep— ay,  the  blood  gurgled  forth. 

"John— ould  comrade,  my  eyes  are  dim — take  my  hand 
— ^tell  her  I  blessed  her  dying — tell  her  I  died  an  honora- 
ble death,  and  was  laid  in  a  brave  soldier's  grave." 

"Och,  och,  Anie! — och,  an'  its  gone,  ye  are,  my  boy, 
an'  brave  ye  was,  my  poor  lad,  as  a  lion  of  the  forest ! — 
och,  she  was  the  black  sighs  to  ye— my  curse  be  upon — 
the  Lord  save  us !  his  spirit  won't  like  me  to  say  that — 
but  it's  enough  I'll  say  yet — an'  let  the  kind  hearts  know 
that  the  lash  niver  touched  yer  white  back  but  the  oncet, 
Hugie,  darlin' — and  that  there  niver  fought  a  braver 
man  in  our  own  gallant  Ninety-fourth,  than  the  enlisted 
desarter." 

Johp  Lone,  as  he  anticipated,  was  returned  to  his 
native  hamlet,  a  pensioner.  He  married  happily,  and 
when  pay-day  came  round,  over  his  cheering  glass  of 
mountain  dew,  the  most  favorite  reminiscence  was 
Rosie  Brian's  late  remorse,  and  humble  acceptance  of 
the  soldier*s  bequest— of  the  sorrowful  sunset  on  the  field 
«f  Waterloo,  and  the  fair  green  grave  under  that  tall  hazel 
hedge,  where  rast  the  bones  of  the  brave  Hugh  O'Reilly. 
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Daughter,  your  mother  fell  asleep, 

This  long  warm  summer's  day— 
You  need  not  thus,  your  tender  watch  to  keep, 

With  finger  on  your  lip,  so  silently, 
And  love's  sweet  care  upon  your  brow ; 
Fear  not  to  wake  her  now, 

The  slumber  is  too  deep. 

Fou  will  not  shrink  again,  to  hear 
That  racking  cough,  with  pain  severe, 

Which  bow'd  her  gentle  form  so  low,; 
Nor  the  long,  gasping  strife  finr  breath,  that  wore 

Her  wasting  flesh  away, 
As  the  light  wreath  of  snow, 

Melts  in  an  April  day— 
'Tis  o'er ! — 'Tis  o'er  I 

Come  hither,  little  one ; 

Come  lift  the  veil 
O'er  yon  white  pillow  thrown- 

"  How  cold  she  is !— how  pale ! 

How  BtiQ  her  cold,  thin  hands  rest 

On  the  nnheaving  breast,— 

The  smooth  hair  parted^o'er  her  placid  brow, 
She  starts  not  on  her  bed, 

Though  strangers  near  her  tread ; — 
"  Ah!"  do  they  whispering  say,  "  our  darling 
mother's  dead !" 

Child,  child, — ^your  mother's  gone, 

Above  this  clouded  sky, 
Where  round  the  Everlasting  Throne, 

The  bright-wing'd  seraphs  fly- 
Where  oft  she  vrish'd  to  be. 
From  pain  and  sorrow  free. 

There  is  her  home,  on  high. 

The  weary  clay  must  rest,  where  grass  and  flowen 
are  spread ; 
But  the  sweet  spirit,  warm  and  true. 

That  breath'd  such  holy  words  to  you, 
Bidding  you  kneel  and  pray 
At  dewy  mom,  and  the  soft  hush  of  day. 

Daughter,  that  is  not  dead ! 

Dear  mourning  flock,  who  weep 

A  sainted  mother  fled  ; 
Think  of  her  tender  lessons,  soft  and  deep. 

Beside  each  little  bed. 
To  do  your  Heavenly  Father's  will, — 

A  Savior's  dying  love  to  prize ; 
And  let  the  teaislrop  keep 

Those  memories  fresh  and  green. 
Aiding  your  souls,  by  faith  to  rise. 

To  yon  celestial  scene, 
From  whence  her  pure  eyes,  mark  you  still. 

This  vale  of  flesh  between. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  I8CH0KKI. 
BY  MRB.  E.  F.   ELLET. 


The  late  Minister  Stryk  wa«  wont  to  quote,  on 
evGiy  occaBioQi  the  saying,  **  'Tis  yery  possible."  The 
words  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  meaning 
smile,  even  when  the  aflfair  was  a  serious  one ;  as  if  he 
chuckled  within  himself,  like  too  many  people,  at  the 
weakness  of  others. 

Nevertheless,  was  Stryk  a  distioguished  and  an  esti- 
mable man.  The  different  princes  who,  in  succession, 
governed  the  land,  valued  and  employed  his  talents;  for 
his  adroitness  and  experience  rendered  him  capable  of 
performing  important  service.  Every  one  acknowledged 
him  a  learned  man,  and  a  man  of  tact,  as  people  choose 
to  call  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  he  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  best  account.  Nay,  there  were  those 
who  esteemed  him  more  learned,  more  cunning,  than  ho 
really  was ;  several  sage  statesmen  felt  for  him  not  only 
esteem  and  reverence,  but  a  species  of  dread  — a 
homage  rendered  to  his  superior  sagacity.  Yet  was 
he  thoroughly  an  honest,  open,  conscientious  person, 
against  whom  nothing  evil  could  be  said.  Even  his 
purity  of  reputation  passed,  however,  for  an  additional 
proof  of  his  consummate  art.  He  tiros  regarded  as  the 
most  far-sighted  politician  of  his  day ;  nay,  for  a  verita- 
ble prophet  And  all  was  owing  to  his  habit  of  remark- 
ing^" 'Tis  very  possible !" 

It  may  not  be  displeasing  to  our  readers  to  learn 
something  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  his  kinsmen,  that  I 
am  enabled  to  relate  something  of  him.  To  him,  with 
others,  he  bequeathed  a  journal,  written  several  years 
before  his  death. 

The  saying  he  so  often  quoted,  exercised  great  influ- 
ence over  his  disposition,  his  actions  and  his  destiny. 
Though  it  sometimes  escaped  him  without  consideration, 
he  never  uttered  it  in  levity,  but  pondered  deeply  on  the 
consequence,  and  thus  decided  or 'corrected  his  views 
of  matters,  and  determined  his  course  of  conduct.  It 
was  scarcely  credible  how  completely  he,  a  man  of  sense 
and  observation,  was  governed  thereby.  And  yet — "  it 
was  very  possible." 

Not  only  was  he  firmly  attached  to  these  four  little 
words,  but  was  very  desirous  that  his  only  son  should 
deeply  weigh  their  import.  The  young  man,  after  the 
manner  of  young  people  in  general,  oft  indulged  in  fireaks 
of  speculation,  and  fancied  himself,  in  many  things,  much 
wiser  than  his  old  father ;  so  that  he  thought  prudence 
and  daution,  in  his  own  case,  quite  unnecessary. 

"  People  readily  pardon  a  little  eccentricity  in  you, 
dear  father,"  he  observed;  "but  in  me,  it  would  be 
looked  on  as  quite  ridiculous ;  because  it  would  be  palpa- 
ble imitation,  and  affectation  of  a  peculiar  mode  of 
expression." 

"That  is  very  possible,  dear  FritE,"  answered  the 
minister ;  "  but  what  of  that,  if  having  this  little  proverb 
always  in  mind  will  bring  you  self-possession,  equanimity, 


peace — good  fortune  1  Mudi  is  to  be  won.  Even  if 
you  speak  not  those  words  aloud,  for  fear  of  the  derision 
of  others,  I  pray  you,  my  s«o»  utter  them  in  your  inmost 
bosom  upon  every  occorrenoe." 

"But  wherefore,  dear  &therT  Your  partiality,  to  a 
wise  enough  phrase,  goes,  methinks,  rather  too  far !" 

"  Child,  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  expression,  as  desi- 
rous of  your  happiness.  For  this  reasofa,  I  wcrald  make 
you  heir  of  theU — as  of  my  content — my  peace  of  mind. 
Think  you  it  was  accident,  alone,  led  me  to  adopt  the 
phrase  you  deprecate  7  No !  it  was  done  intentionally, 
and  with  profound  consid^ration.  To  it  I  owe  all  that  I 
have—all  that  I  am." 

"  And  what  induced  you,  first,  to  adopt  this  singu- 
larity?" 

"  The  misfortunes  of  early  life— despair !  By  what  I 
learned  from  those  bitter  lessons,  have  I  raised  myself 
from  the  dust  again— -have  I  become  mine  own  master. 
Your  grandparents  were  excellent,  pious  people,  but  they 
possessed  not  much  of  this  world's  goods.  What  I 
received  from  them,  sufficed  to  complete  my  educatioa^ 
respectably,  at  the  hi^  school,  and  to  support  me  a  fev 
years  after.  I  was  young  and  unsophisticated ;  accom- 
plished in  all  that  youth  is  expected  to  know ;  and  virtu> 
ous,  for  I  had  lived  in  contemplation  of  the  highest  aitd 
the  noblest.  As  I  came  to  mingle  in  society,  and  grew 
acquainted  with  the.  world,  it  seemed  to  me  peopled,  no« 
with  angels,  now  with  devils." 

"  That  u  just  tlie  case  with  me  even  now,"  obeerved 
Friu. 

"  'Tis  very  possible,"  replied  the  statesman;  "for  a 
youTtg  man,  who  falls  not  into  such  an  error,  proves  him- 
self never  to  have  possessed  a  pure  nor  a  warm  heart! 
We  must  once  be  deceived.  To  proceed — ^I  was  com- 
pelled to  work  long  without  reward,  till  I  obtained  a 
digni^,  and  a  plnco  with  a  slender  salary.  That  was 
the  course  of  things ;  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  I  suf- 
fer^ no  one  to  know  how  poor  I  wa«;  Fih*  I  was 
aware  that  such  a  discovery  would  sink  me  much  lamer 
in  the  estimation  of  those  around  me,  than  I  deserved  to 
stand.  I  went,  accordingly,  extremely  well  clothed,  and 
passed,  for  what  is  now  termed,  an  elegant  young  per- 
son. I  lodged  in  handsome  rooms ;  I  appeared  in  the 
best  society.  I  made  little  pleasure-parties  firom  time  to 
time,  which  cost  me  no  inconsiderable  sum.  I  kept 
myself  frae  from  vice,  and  that  said  much  among  the 
young  gentry  for  tlie  respectability  of  my  birth  and  sta- 
tion. I  was  looked  upon  as  in  better  circumstances  than 
I  really  was.  All  this  goodly  appearance  I  put  on  ^"ith 
little  money.  Nobody  knew  that  the  whole  year  long,  I 
lived  more  miserable  than  a  galley-slave ;  that  bread  and 
salt,  and  watered  milk,  constituted  my  only  diet.  With 
all  that,  I  was  very  happy,  because  my  heart  was  fiiJI  of 
joy — for  duties  fulfilled — ^in  youthful  hopos  of  a  golden 
future.  I  was  every  where  welcomed  and  beloved.  The 
women  were  pleased  with  me ;  among  the  men,  I  waa 
well  received.  But  of  all  men,  I  had  one  chosen  and 
tried  friend— a  certain  Advocate  Schneemuller.  We 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  spirit  In  Uie  school,  be  had 
once  neaiiy  sacrificed  himself,  in  a  duel,  on  iny  aocoont. 
We  were  sworn  brothers  in  weal  or  wo. 
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**  Among  the  young  maidens  of  my  acquaintance,  wba 
one  whose  society  was  most  delightful  to  me.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Greneral  Van  Tyten;  her  name  was 
Philtippa.  I  loved  her  many  months  in  silence,  without 
knowing  the  strength  of  my  own  feelings.  They  grew 
even  to  idolatry ;  my  whole  life  was  consecrated  by  my 
love.  None  guessed  what  I  felt,  for  I  revealed  my  senti- 
ments to  none.  That  which  the  heart  cherishes  as  most 
holy,  is  pro&ned  even  by  the  purest  language  of  the  lips. 
Thus  youth  hides  from  all  eyes  the  flame  of  his  first 
passion — ^it  is,  itself,  a  religion  to  the  soul." 

**  Did  you  not  make  a  confidant  of  your  bosom  friend?" 

"  Not  even  of  him ;  for,  in  my  poverty — destitute  of 
lucrative  employment— unable  to  boast  of  high  birth,  I 
dared  not  aspire,  seriously,  to  the  rich  daughter  of  so 
distinguished  a  family.  I  learned,  fii>it,  from  Schnee- 
moller,  what  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  hope,  that 
common  report  assigned  me  the  heart  of  my  Phillippa ; 
that  the  loved  me  with  romantic  enthusiasm ;  and  that 
strife  had  arisen  between  her  and  her  mother,  on  my 
account.  What  I  scarce  credited  from  the  assurances  of 
Sbhneemuller,  I  was  convinced  of,  some  months  after, 
when  chance  brought  Phillippa  and  me  together— and 
revealed  our  mutual  secret  As  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  we  vowed  eternal  love,  and  swore  to  suffer  death, 
rather  than  prove  inconstant.  I  now  folt  as  if  I  was  in 
paradise.  Fortune  seemed  in  a  mood  unusually  amiable, 
and  showered  her  favors  upon  me.  I  was  promoted  to 
be  counsellor  of  Finances  to  the  widowed  Duchess,  and 
enjc^*ed  a  large  and  regular  income.  The  difference  was 
now  removed  between  Phillippa  and  me.  The  general 
sought  my  friendship,  and  treated  mo  cordially,  and  his 
lady  had  no  more  obstacles  to  dirow  in  the  way  of  her 
daughter's  regard  for  me.  Soon  after,  a  relation  dying 
in  Batavia,  left  me  a  handsome  property.  I  was  to  take 
possession  of  it  in  Amsterdam,  aflcr  the  proper  legal 
measmres  had  been  taken.  I  was  happy,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  money,  but  for  Phillippa's  sake.  Just  then, 
a  young  and  elegant  man,  a  Count,  a  favorite  of  the 
reigning  prince,  sued  for  her  hand.  She  repulsed  him. 
She  laughed  at  my  fears  and  jealousies,  and  playfully 
•topped  my  mouth  when  I  spoke  of  them.  She,  herself, 
urged  me  to  ask  her  of  her  parents.  I  was  anxious  to  do 
•o ;  but  previously,  I  must  go  to  Amsterdam.  The  idea 
of  that  journey  was  hateful  to  me,  partly  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  so  long  a  separation  from  my  beloved ; 
partly,  because  she,  hemelf,  opposed  my  going  in  person ; 
partly,  because  I  was  uneasy  with  respect  to  the  Count, 
vrho  was  too  rich,  too  handsome,  too  importunate  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fbrmidable  rival.  How  delighted  was 
I  at  last,  when  my  friend  SchneemuUer  offered  to  under- 
take the  journey  in  my  stead.  I  readily  furnished  him 
with  all  the  necessary  papers,  and  with  full  authority  to 
set  as  my  representative  in  Amsterdam." 

**  Yoo  never  before,"  said  Frits,  **  mentioned  to  me 
tKe  name  of  this  friend." 

''My  reasons  will  soon  be  evident,"  observed  the 
Imtlier;  and  proceeded  in  his  narative.  "Days— 'Weeks 
passed;  my  fnend  and  agent  never  wrote  to  me, 
though  I  persecuted  him  with  letters.  The  thought 
P«e4sed  upim  me— ha  is  il^be  must  be  ill.    Friendship 


got  the  better  of  Love,  for  the  time;  I  hastened  to 
Amsterdam.  Phillippa  was  distracted  with  grief  at  my 
departure.  As  I  left  her,  she  swooned  in  her  mother's 
arms.  On  the  way,  I  asked  repeatedly  after  Schnee- 
muUer. His  name  was  in  all  the  post-books.  I  arrived 
at  Amsterdam.  He  had  been  there ;  had  collected  the 
monies  due  to  me,  had  got  some  changed  into  gold  and 
bank  notes,  and  had  made  disposition  of  the  rest.  I 
could  find  him  no  where ;  I  thought  it  very  strange ;  but 
my  astonishment  was  unbounded  when  I  learned  that  a 
man,  exactly  answering  my  description  of  him,  had  sailed 
in  an  American  vessel,  two  months  ago— immediately 
after  receiving  my  legacy.  *  It  is  impossible  .'*  I  cried 
at  once.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  too  true. 
My  friend — ^my  best  friend  had  deceived  me. !" 

**  Horrible !"  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"  I  went  back  with  lacerated  beait.  I  should  have 
grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  gold,  but  the  perfidy  of  my 
bosom  friend  afflicted  me  yet  more  deeply.  He  had 
deprived  me  of  all  confidence  in  man.  When  I  returned 
to  our  city,  I  felt  inclined  to  fly,  at  once,  to  Van  Tyten— 
to  my  beloved,  for  I  had  communicated  to  them  the  news 
of  my  misfortune  by  letter,  and  I  longed  to  receive  their 
sympathy.  But  it  was  too  late  that  night.  My  landlord 
greeted  me  cordially.  '  What  is  the  news  wiUi  you  7'  I 
asked  of  him.  'Nothing  particular,'  he  replied,  'at 
present.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  Mademoiselle 
Van  Tyten  has  been  married  these  four  weeks  V  *  Impos- 
sible !  Impossible !  Married  ?  Who  7  The  daughter  of 
General  Van  Tyten— with  the  Count  7  Impossible !'  I 
exclaimed.  'Exactly  so!'  he  repeated,  and  forthwith 
quietly  detailed  the  whole  circumstances  to  me,  wherein 
it  clearly  appeared  that  Phillippa  had  not  opposed  the 
wishes  of  her  parents,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the  rich 
and  distingmshed  Count,  so  soon  as  he  became  urgent  in 
claiming  it.  This  happened  shortly  after  the  receipt  of 
my  letter  which  I  had  written  the  General  from  Amster- 
dam, on  the  discovery  of  Schneemuller's  treaohery. 
Still  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  the  narrative  of 
my  host,  but  still  continued  protesting, '  It  is  impossible.' 
I  remained  incredulous  all  that  night ;  but  the  next  mom* 
ing^-«las !  found  the  story  confirmed  by  every  one  else, 
and  by  the  General  himself." 

"  Most  horrible !"  cried  Fritz,  and  pressed  his  hand 
forcibly  on  his  heart,  as  if  he  would  keep  it  from  bursting. 

The  old  minister  went  on.  "  Thus  deceived  on  all 
sides,  I  had  faith  in  nothing  more  on  earth — ^nor  in  the 
love  of  woman— nor  in  the  truth  of  man— nor  in  the  con- 
stancy of  fate.  W^hat  seemed  impossible,  had  happened 
to  me.  I  now  held  all  things  for  possible,  except  the 
stability  of  man  and  his  destiny.  When  told  of  things 
the  most  amazing,  I  would  answer, '  'Tis  very  possible !' 
In  that  sentence,  lay  thence  the  result  of  my  life's  expe- 
rience. I  found,  therein,  consolation  for  the  depth  o€ 
my  wretchedness.  That  sentence  preserved  me  from 
despair.  I  learned  to  reckon  on  nothing,  save  myself. 
Can  I,  I  often  reflected— «an  I  again  be  happy  in  this 
world  7  '  'Tis  very  possible,'  was  ever  ray  refrain,  and 
the  truth  was  established.  The  most  lavish  favors  of 
fortune  no  more  intoxicated  me:  I  thought  of  her  muta- 
bility, and  of  impending  disaster.    I  had  no  greater  joy 
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than  on  tho  day  of  your  birth,  dear  Fritz.  But  my 
delight  was  tempered  by  the  thought  that  you  might  be 
snatched  away  by  death,  or  become  an  undutiful  child. 
Soberly  I  prepared  myself  for  all  i)OBsible  evil." 

"  God  be  thanked,  my  father,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  happened !" 

**  Even  so,  my  son.  Since  I  have  adopted  my  favorite 
maxim,  I  take  each  hour  of  pleasure  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven,  without  expecting  its  continuance;  I  am  suiv 
prised  by  no  calamity,  for  I  am  prepared,  and  know  that 
it,  likewise,  must  bo  temporary.  I  therefore  counsel 
you,  follow  my  example.  But  this  truth  must  pervade 
your  whole  being,  and  influence  all  your  actions,  else  it  is 
useless,  and  you  are  characterless. 

"  All  of  us  men,"  he  resumed,  "  both  in  our  important 
and  unimportant  affairs  and  actions,  are  apt  to  be  turned 
—perhaps  led,  by  momentary  impulse — the  oflTspring  of 
fleeting  circumstance.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
men  oft  find  it  difficult,  afterwards,  to  give  account  of 
the  motive  that  directed  them  in  that  decisive  moment. 
The  ignorant,  hence,  believe  in  divine  inspiration  or  infer- 
nal promptings.  Few  men  can  stand  who  are  thus  the 
bond-slaves  of  chance ;  for  in  the  shock  of  destiny,  they 
are  stunned,  confoiuded,  and  the  soul  loses  its  firmness 
—I  would  say,  the  very  skeleton  of  its  spiritual  frame— 
the  strong  superior  sense — ^tho  power  that  looks  beyond 
earthly  things,  to  discern  tho  ever  true^the  ever  good. 
On  the  other  hand — do  we  now  and  then  lose^-what 
matters  it  T  we  dwell,  habitually,  in  our  better  nature — 
in  familiarity  with  the  highest  and  the  truest.  Hence, 
gain  we  strength  and  firmness.  My  son,  profit  by  my 
counsel.     To  you  it  is  possible !" 

Stryk  had  justice  with  all  his  strength  and  his  firm- 
ness ;  yet  his  phrase  often  occasioned  him  much  vexation, 
or  what  would  have  been  vexation  to  other  men.  His 
temper  was  not  easily  ruffled. 

He  was,  one  day,  in  the  ministerial  assembly,  where 
the  Elector  was  present.  It  was  tho  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  They  spoke,  in  that  august  assembly,  of  the 
late  occurrences  in  Paris,  in  Strau8bxn*g,  in  Lyons — of 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  French  nation— of 
their  former  idolatry— -of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  their 
present  mad  exultation  over  the  fall  of  the  throne. 

'"Tis  the  most  viUanous  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth !"  cried  the  Elector.  "  No  other  people  could  act 
so.  Look  at  my  subjects,  for  example.  Never  could  they 
be  seized  with  such  a  vertigo— to  bow  the  knee  before 
other  rulers !     What  think  you,  Stryk  7" 

Tho  minister,  at  tho  moment,  w^as  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  and  only  half  heard  the  question  of  his 
sovereign.  He  gave  an  embarrassed  shrug,  and  answered 
as  usual — "  'Tis  very  possible." 

The  prince  started.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  he. 
"  Think  you,  really,  the  hour  may  come  in  which  my 
subjecU  will  rejoice  in  my  downfall  7" 

"  'Tis  very  possible,"  replied  ^tryk,  thoughtfully.  "We 
can  know  nothing  of  the  future.  Nothing  is  more  uncer- 
tain than  a  nation;  for  a  nation  is  composed  of  men, 
each  of  whom  loves  himself  better  than  his  prince.  A 
new  order  of  things  brings  new  hopes;  and  qew  hopes 


are  ever  more  entidng  than  good  already  possessed. 
Much  as  your  Highness  is  beloved  by  aU  your  subjectSf 
and  much  as  you  deserve  their  love;  nevertheless,  I 
would  ndt  take  my  oath,  that  ubder  different  circumstan- 
ces, this  peojile  would  not  forget  your  benefits,  and  hold 
feasts  and  illuminations  in  honor  of  a  republic,  or  of 
another  sovereign;  nay,  that  they  would  not  tear  down 
and  insult  the  Electoral  arms.  Ob,  yes !  'tis  very  pos> 
sible !" 

"  You  are  beside  yourself  1"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  has- 
tily and  turning  his  back ;  Stryk  fell  into  disgrace.  Every 
body  then  said  Stryk  was  a  fool. 

Some  years  after,  the  victorious  French  crossed  the 
Rhine.  The  Elector  fled  with  his  court.  They  shouted 
afler  htm  the  praises  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  held 
feasts  abd  illuminations,  tearing  down  eveiy  where  the 
Electoral  arms. 

Stryk,  as  an  experienced,  use&l  man,  was  appointed 
to  a  place  under  the  new  government ;  the  more  readily, 
as  it  was  well  known  for  what  reason  he  had  fisUen  into 
disgrace  with  the  banished  prince.  Hewas  looked  upon, 
as  in  a  certain  manner  a  victim  to  despotism.  The  new 
government  gained  strength,  and  the  activity  and  skill  of 
the  minister  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  firm  establish- 
ment. 

Spite  of  his  natural  imjMtuosity,  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  poUtical  enthusiasm.  He 
never  united  himself  to  a  party ;  thus  he  laid  himself 
open  to  the  suspicions  of  each  party.  The  Jacobins 
called  him  a  disguised  Royalist;  the  Royalists  called 
him  a  disguised  Jacobin.  He  laughed  at  both  titles  and 
did  his  duty. 

One  day  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  guests,  when  toasts  were  eagerly  drank  in  honor 
of  the  freedom  of  the  world,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
tho  Republic,  a  commbsary  of  the  government,  turning 
to  Stryk,  exclaimed,  *'  My  wonder  is  only,  that  mcmarchs 
yet  venture  to  oppose  us ;  they  but  hasten  their  own  des- 
truction. Revolution  strides  over  the  earth.  What  are 
they  hoping  for  7  Do  they  dream  of  vanquishing  tho 
great  nation  and  bringing  back  the  Bourbons?  The 
fools!  Sooner  will  all  Europe  bow  her  neck.  What 
think  you,  citizen  !  can  a  reasonable  man  imagine  that  a 
throne  will  ever  again  be  erected  in  France  7" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  improbable,"  answered  Stryk ;  but  'tis 
very  possible." 

**  How !  very  possible  7"  cried  the  commissaxy,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder— echoed  by  the  whole  company.  "  He 
who  doubts  of  the  endurance  of  fi:eedom,  loves  her  not; 
I  am  grieved  that  one  of  her  first  officers  should  nourish 
such  sentiments.     How  can  you  excuse  yourself  7" 

**  Excuse  7"  repeated  Stxyk,  calmly,  "  It  is  very  possi- 
ble. Free  Athens  first  accustomed  hers^to  a  Pericles, 
then  to  a  King  of  Macedon.  Rome  had  first  her  Trium- 
virate ;  then  her  Ciesar ;  and  at  last  her  Nero.  Eng- 
land slew  her  king — ^had  her  Cromwell,  and  afierwaxds 
another  monarch." 

"  Away  with  your  Rome,  your  Athens  and  your 
England!"  cried  the  commissary,  "What  of  these 
wretched  characterless  nations,  worthy  to  wear  their 
chains !     You  will  not  set  them  in  compaiiioa  with  the 
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French  f  But  I  pardon  your  crooked  yuion ;  you  are 
no  bom  Frenchman !" 

It  appeared  the  official  wat  not  sincere  in  his  pardon ; 
for  Stryk  soon  after  lost  his  place.  Nay,  his  unfortunate 
speech  exposed  him  to  imprisonment  and  a  vexAtious 
trial. 

Ere  long,  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul ;  at  first  for 
ten  years — then  for  life.  Afterwards  he  became  Empe- 
ror, for  his  sagacity  and  uprightness ;  and  particularly, 
because  he  was  named  "  The  Moderate."  Stryk  was 
again  elevated  to  office  and  dignity.  He  now  enjoyed 
a  higher  reputation  than  ever :  so  many  of  his  predictions 
had  come  to  pass !  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  political 
seer. 

Napoleon  changed  the  face  of  the  world  and  bestowed 
crowns.  Men  were  no  longer  republicans :  all  bowed  to 
the  new  master.  Not  only  was  there  no  talk  of  repub- 
licanism ;  but  it  was  reckoned  the  deepest  shame  not  to 
be  a  good  loyalist. 

"  I  think  it  no  shame,"  observed  Stryk,  between  whom 
and  some  of  his  intimate  friends  had  passed  some  warm 
words  on  the  subject ;  "  I  opine,  that  while  the  epidemic 
was  going,  you  all  had  your  share  of  it.  And  should  the 
like  come  again,  you  might  find  it  contagious  as  before. 
It  is  very  possible." 

"Ha!  you  think  us  then  so  fickle?'*  cried  they  all 
together.  "  In  truth,  I  for  one,"  protested  each — "  am 
not  so  easy  led  astray  by  the  fever  of  fashion !" 

"  You  remind  me,"  sud  Stryk,  "  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  whose  story  is  told  in  Addison*s  Spectator.  He 
laughed  at  the  account  in  the  Koran,  of  Mahomet's  visit 
to  the  seven  heavens,  and  his  ninety  thousand  interviews 
with  tho  Deity,  while  his  bed  remained  warm,  and  the 
water  had  not  flowed  out  of  the  pitcher  he  had  overset. 
But  when  the  Dervise  ordered  him  to  plunge  his  head  in 
the  tub  of  water,  and  he  did  so,  and  went  through  a  series 
of  marvellous  adventures,  that  apparently  occupied  many 
years ;  and  on  drawing  out  his  head,  discovered  that  he 
had  in  reality  merely  immersed  it  for  an  instant,  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  error.  You,  gentlemen, 
are  all  in  the  same  case.  Had  any  one  told  you  before 
the  Revolution,  what  you  would  do  while  it  lasted,  you 
would  have  beon  incredulous.  Now  your  heads  are  out 
of  the  tub,  and  all  you  then  thought  and  felt,  and  acted 
passed  for  a  dream.  Should  the  exiled  Bourbons  ever 
return  to  France,  I  will  venture  my  Ufe,  you  will  look  on 
all  that  has  passed  since  1789,  as  a  vision,  and  stand 
once  more  like  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  your  right  senses 
before  the  tub,  wondering  at  the  past  illusions." 

They  all  smiled.  "  Well,  well,"  said  one,  **  in  many 
things  my  lord  is  quite  right ;  but  can  any  one  in  earnest 
suppose  that  the  poor  Bourbons  will  ever  return?  That 
surely  belongs  to  the  empire  of  impossibilities !" 

"  Hem !  'tis  very  possible,"  said  Stryk. 

It  seemed  that  the  possible  change  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  dreaded  by  Stryk ;  for  he  had  already  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  imperial  government.  It  was  said 
that  his  political  predictions  had  come  to  the  ears  of 
Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
on  the  expedition  into  Russia,  one  of  his  generals  went 
to  the  minister,  and  asked  him  seriously,  what  he  thought 
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of  the  imdertaking.  Surprised  at  the  question,  Stryk 
refused  to  answer.  The  general  wished  the  more  to 
learn  his  opinion.  **  1  think,"  said  he  ''  we  shall  cele- 
brate our  Christmas  in  Fetersburgh ;  but  it  seems  you 
apprehend  an  evil  issue  to  the  enterprise  7"  The  minis- 
ter, after  his  usual  fashion,  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
a  "  'tis  very  possible."  He  sufiered  for  that  remark. 
People  said| "  He  is  a  fool,"  when  his  name  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  list  of  those  in  office.  But  when  the 
allied  armies  marched  into  France,  and  the  imperial 
forces  were  every  where  subdued ;  the  saying  was  chang- 
ed to,  "  Stryk  is  a  prophet."  Thus  it  is  ever  with  wise 
men. 

His  disgrace  under  the  administration  of  the  usurper, 
(for  that  appellation  was  suddenly,  by  universal  consent, 
bestowed  on  the  banished  Emperor,)  procured  him  the 
favor  of  the  legitimate  monarch.  Yet,  the  use  of  his 
maxim  was  destined  once  more  to  work  him  ilL 

The  king  one  day,  in  company  with  the  minister,  ob- 
served, that  he  passed  among  many  for  a  time-serving 
courtier ;  for  that,  in  all  the  recent  changes  of  government, 
he  had  ever  kept  himself  up ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  have  meant  honestly  with  every  sovereign.  The 
aged  statesman  answered  dryly  as  usual,  "  'Tis  very 
possible ;  but — ^"  he  added  quickly  "  I  have  ever  been  a 
true  servant  of  the  stat^" 

"Nay,  that  is  a  palpable  contradiction,"  cried  the 
monarch.  "  How  can  you  call  yourself  a  true  servant  of 
the  stftte,  when  you  pay  court  to-day  to  a  legitimate,  to- 
morrow to  an  illegitimate  sovereign  ?" 

"  Even,  because  I  ever  studied.  Sire,  to  be  the  servant, 
not  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  state.  Under  an  unlaw- 
ful or  an  unjust  king,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  friend 
to  his  country,  to  assist  the  State." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  sovereign  impatiently,  "  I  speak  of 
the  Government.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  separate 
from  the  State?" 

"  No,  most  gracious  Sire ;  but  the  person  who  governs 
I  separate  fivm  the  government." 

The  king  frowned  upon  the  minister,  at  he  replied, 
"  This  is  die  language  of  revolution,  and  will  not  do  in 
these  days.  Mark  you  this— I  and  the  State  are  the 
same.  Yon  are  not  the  State's  servant,  but  my  servant 
for  the  state." 

The  minister  bowed  in  silence.  Shortly  after,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  he  was  dismissed  from  public 
du^,  but  permitted  to  retain  his  salary. 

In  his  retirement,  he  still  took  an  interest  in  public 
afiairs,  and  retained  his  reputation  for  political  sagacity. 
Every  mutation,  he  had  according  to  popular  belief,  un- 
erringly foreseen  and  foretold ;  so  that  he  was  resorted 
to  with  a  species  of  superstition,  and  his  opinion  often 
asked  respecting  the  future. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  frequent  compliments  paid  him 
on  this  account,  he  observed— scarce  refraining  from 
laughter— 

"  Among  a  people  who  are  resolved  to  be  quite  blind 
folded,  it  is  very  easy  to  attain  to  the  digni^  of  a  sage 
and  a  seer.     Sound  common  senso  and  cool  blood  can 
see  very  far,  wlien  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  running 
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belter-tkelter  •gainst  one  another,  and  shut  their  esres  to 
thing!  as  they  really  are." 

"  Can  you  impart  to  us  the  secret  of  your  wisdom  1" 
said  one  of  his  admirers. 

"It  is  very  possible!"  was  the  reply.  "To  discern 
the  future,  one  must  look,  not  forwards,  but  biickufards 
-i— backwards  to  the  past !  There  hangs  the  mirror  of 
true  prophecy.  Our  leaders  aro  not  willing  to  do  this ; 
besides,  their  eyes  are  spoiled  by  reading  too  many  peti- 
tions, eulogiums,  and  diplomatic  communications." 

"  And  what  say  you  of  the  present  time  ?" 

**  It  cannot  remain  always  as  it  is.  Nothing  can  oon> 
trovert  this  assertion,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  Then  you  think  disquietude  and  change  will  never 
be  at  an  end?  and  yet  the  evil  spirit  is  shut  up  with  the 
rats  in  St.  Helena.  Whence  shall  trouble  come  again  ? 
Or,  think  you,  he  or  bis  like  will  again  appear,  to  play 
thedovilt" 

The  ex-minister  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  It  is  veiy 
possible.  That  evu  spirit  did  not  stir  up  the  South 
American,  nor  the  French  Revelution.  He  but  accele- 
rated, and  pressed  into  his  service  the  human  impulse 
that  strives  against  Truth,  against  Improvement,  against 
Freedom  and  Equi^— not  only  in  France,  but  among  all 
other  nations.  Now  they  will  make  peace  again,  with 
force  of  arms — ^with  severe  laws — ^with  inquisitions — 
with  censers— and  with  the  myriad  toys,  and  pageants 
that  dazzle  the  people.  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vouste  and  Palm— in  the  age  of  the  Dastile — ^in  tl^  time 
of  Franklin  and  Washington.  The  same  causes  will 
ever  produce  the  self-same  effects.     Rely  upon  that." 

Columbiaf  8.  C, 


Original. 
THE    MAIDEN'S    MISTAKE. 

BT  FXUNCES   9.  OSGOOD. 

That  his  eyebrows  were  false-— that  his  hair 

Was  assumed,  I  was  fully  aware ; 
I  knew  his  moustache  of  a  barber  was  bought, 
And  that  Cartwright  provided  his  teeth ; — but  I  thought 

That  his  heart  was,  at  least,  true  and  fair ! 

I  saw  that  the  exquisite  glow, 
Spreading  over  the  cheek  of  my  beau, 
From  a  carmine-shell  came ; — and  I  often  was  told, 
That  his  "  gras  de  la  jambe,"  by  the  tailor  was  sold ; 
I  dreamed  not  his  love  was  but  show ! 

I  was  sure,  I  could  easily  tell, 
That  the  form,  which  deluded  each  belle. 
Was  made  over  his  own ; — but  I  could  not  believe, 
That  his  flattering  tongue,  too,  was  taught  to  deceive; 
That  his  fortune  was  humbug,  as  well ! 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  dispense 

With  a  figure,  hair,  teeth,  heart  and  sense — 

"  La  jambe  "  Fd  overlook,  were  it  ever  so  small ! 

But  to  think  that  he  is  not  a  CoutU,  after  all, 
Thaft  a  not-to-be  pa^oncd  offence ! 


Origin  al. 
THE    GIPSY    MOTHER. 

BT   MA.RT  ANNK  BROWNX. 

**From  the  worst  tarmoil 
Sweet  feelinp  will  spring  up  like  flowers 
Born  on  a  rugged  soil.'* 

The  mother  watched  her  child — ^her  rosy  child — 
He  slept  in  peace ;  her  cloak  was  o'er  him  laid. 
And  her  black  tresses,  from  their  knot  unbound, 
Fell  o*er  her  neck,  a  wild  and  scanty  veil. 
It  was  a  noon  in  spring— the  trees  were  yet 
Scarce  covered  with  young  leaves— and  the  sunbeams 
Came  thro*  the  smooth,  straight  stems ;  the  mountain  ash 
Had  not  lost  all  its  berries,  and  the  pine 
Wore  yet  its  dark  green  robe.     The  mother  sat 
And  watched  her  child:  she  was  of  that  strange  trib&— 
The  Egyptian  wanderers ;  her  dark  eye  was  fuU 
Of  softened  light — ^her  features  were  not  fair, 
But  now  they  had  the  grace  of  tenderness. 
The  hand  that  idly  lay  upon  her  knee, 
Tho'  dark,  was  delicate  and  small,  and  smooth ; 
No  cheerful  household  toil  had  hallowed  it 
With  sign  of  usefulness.    A  mat  lay  near 
Of  twisted  straw,  entwined  with  ivy — there. 
Perhaps,  wound  by  the  fingers  of  the  boy 
Who  slept  before  her.     I  stood  still  and  gazed, 
And  saw  this  was  the  noontide  of  her  heart- 
Its  hour  of  happiness.     Her  passions  fierce. 
Perhaps,  at  times,  were  sleeping  like  the  winds 
Cradled  in  the  soft  grass.     Her  soul  had  lost 
Its  guile  and  worldlincss,  and  she  was  but 
A  woman  and  a  mother,  and  nought  else. 
In  that  calm  hour.     She  looked  upon  the  boy 
With  earnest  gaze — upon  that  babe  her  wild 
And  wandering  thoughts  were  resting,  like  a  bird 
In  some  fair  tree,  whose  leaves  shut  out  the  view 
Of  all  the  outer  world.     At  length  she  stretched 
Her  hand  imto  a  little  knot  of  flowers, 
(The  wild-wood  violet,)  and  she  gathered  one. 
And,  stooping,  held  it  o^er  the  boy's  fair  face, 
Resting  it,  for  an  instant,  o'er  his  lips, 
As  if  with  natural  instinct  of  the  rich 
Contrast  its  color  made,  with  the  deep  rose 
That  blossomed  there ;  then  with  a  quiet  smile 
Of  playfulness,  (such  as  will  sometimes  coma 
From  every  mother's  heart  in  iu  delight,) 
She  passed  it  lightly  o'er  his  eyelids,  till 
The  boy  awakened,  and  stretched  out  his  arms 
With  a  bright  smile.     She  lifted  him,  and  turned, 
And  saw  me  standing  near,  and  tenderness 
And  sunny  smile,  and  love's  pure  gracefulness 
Were  gone.     Her  brow  was  dark  and  full  of  woe. 
Her  footsteps  tottering  with  well-feigned  disease. 
She  stood  a  houseless,  worthless  vagrant  there, 
With  outstretched  hand,  and  whine,  and  studied  tale 
Upon  her  lips.     I  turned  away  from  her. 
And  yet  returned  and  gave  her  a  small  boon 
Even  for  the  touch  of  womanhood  that  still 
Could  live  unscathed  'midst  such  a  wilderness 
Of  sin  and  sorrow  as  the  gipsy's  lot. 
Liverpool f  England, 
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Orifisal. 
LYING  IN  STATE. 

BT  JOHN  NIAL. 

**  Snb  ttgminifag^  I**— I  fag  in  the  sbadow.— yirgil. 
AxoNO  all  the  diflferent  kinds  of  lyings,  for  which  our 
friends  over  sea  are  so  greatly  distiiiguished,  there  is 
none  more  characteristic,  than  that  of  lying  in  state. 
Although  it  is  a  part  of  education  there,  to  lie  gracefully 
and  plausibly ;  although  men  are  bred  to  it  from  their 
youth  up — making  a  profession  of  it,  as  in  law,  in  politics, 
in  business,  and  in  literature ;  and  although  most  persons 
lie,  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  on  both  sides,  within  the  course  of  a  single  hour, 
as  among  the  auctioneers,  the  old  bachelors,  the  horse- 
dealers,  the  hack-writers,  and  attorneys;  these,  after  all, 
are  but  plebeian  accomplishments  compared  with  those  of 
the  upper  ranks,  who  are  allowed  to  lie  in  state.  From 
the  lowliest  of  those  who  hawk  patent  medicines,  War- 
ien*s  blacking,  or  Hunt's  roasted  coffee  about  the  streets, 
or  chalk  advertisements  on  the  garden  walls,  in  letters 
three  feet  high,  for  thirty  miles  out  of  London — up  to  the 
reporters  of  Parliamentary  speeches,  and  the  getters-up 
of  British  Travellers  in  America ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  what  they 
call  lying  in  state.  Liars  by  trade,  though  they  are — 
lying  on  paper,  and  lying  off— all  their  lives  a  lie— their 
death  a  lie,  and  their  very  epitaphs  a  lie,  there  are 
multitudes  of  the  great,  who  reserve  themselves  to  the 
last,  when  the  breath  is  out  of  their  bodies,  for  lying  the 
whole  world  out  of  countenance ;  and  this  they  call 
lying  in  ttate. 

Go  to  Bartlomy  fair,  and  circulate  awhile  among  the 
booths ;  and  then  take  up  a  newspaper,  an  English  History, 
or  a  book  about  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  judge  for  yourself.     "  Here's  a  wild  Indian!  here's  a 
North  American !    white   Indians,  all  alive !    a  penny 
a-picce,  all  alive!     Two  white  Indian  boys,   from  St. 
Kittfl— one  a  Circassian  !     Walk  in,  gentlemen  !  walk  in ! 
Here's  the  Spanish  sisters,  and  the  Chinese  lady,  with 
silver  hair!  penny  a-piecc,  gentlemen,  all  alive!    Walk 
in  ladies,  walk  in !"    What  are  all  these  but  humbler 
imitations  of"  Jutt  publi$hed,fine\v  work,  by  the  author 
of  little  King  Pepin,  Jacob, Faithful,  Miss  Martincau's 
Notions  of  America,  or  Jack,  the  giant-killer !     In  the 
press f  a  new  novel!  astonishing  production !— eloquence ! 
poetry !— passion  !— truth  !— graphic    delineations !   and 
characters  from  fashionable  life,  with  a  key !— Here's  a 
poem  of  three  and  twenty  lines,  by  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Marchioness  of  Cock-a-doodle^lo ;  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  a  recent  transaction  at  Timbtictoo,  and  to 
refer  to  the  well  known  A,  B,  C,— X,  Y,  Z,  &  J."— 
And  again,  wl^y  not  acknowledge,  that  the  fellow  who 
stands  on  the  platform  of  a  travelling  menagerie,  about 
the  sixe  of  a  baggage  wagon,  with  the  portrait  of  a  white 
bear  on  one  side,  which  he  calls  a  catamount,  and  a  pair 
of  elk's  horns  on  the  other,  which  he  is  ready  to  swear, 
grew  on  his  grandmother's  cow— shouting  at  the  top  of 
hisvoioeto  all  that  come  near,  '' Walk  in  ladies !  walk  in! 
here  they  are!— live  mermaids,  white  elephants,  and 
whales  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long !    Here  they  are! — 


Here's  a  lion  worth  having !— 4Hg  as  a  cart-horse  mouth 
like  a  turnpike^  gate— ^very  tooth  like  a  mile-ston^— 
eveiy  hair  as  big  as  a  broomstick !  etc.  etc."  Why 
not  acknowledge  this  fellow  to  be  just  as  respectable  in 
his  way,  and  full  as  trust-worthy,  as  nine^  nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  TroUopcs,  Fidlers,  and  Fearons,  and  Aihs, 
and  Kcmbles,  and  Manyats,  and  Hamiltons,  and  Mar- 
tineaus,  who  run  about  the  world,  hawking  their  wares 
after  a  similar  fashion,  with  just  about  as  much  regard 
for  the  truth  ? 

You  may  tell  us,  to  be  sure,  that  we  take  things  too 
seriously:    that  among  a    people,  where  lying  is  but 
another  name  for  adroitness,  genius  and  thriftiness — where 
none  but  fools,  madmen  and  children  are  ever  supposed 
to  speak  the  truth — where  even  the  state  papers  and 
histories  are  lies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  caricatures,  the 
sea-songs,  the  police  reports,  the  parliamentary  speeches, 
the  novels,  the  poems,  and  the  newspapers — but  differ- 
ent names,  afler  all,  for  the  same  thing,  or  different  pre- 
parations of  that  which  the  people  of  England  are  fed 
with,  from  the  cradle   to  the  grave :  that  where  the 
countenances  of  men,  their  looks,  their  tones,  their  whole 
intercourse  with  one  another,  are  a  lie,  that  we  are  to  be 
pitied  for  expecting  the  truth,  under  any  circumstances, 
even  upon  the  threshold  of  another  world :  that,  in  a 
country  and  among  a  people,  where,  to  speak  the  truth 
is  looked  upon  as  unequivocal  evidence,  not  of  simplici^ 
only,  but  of  a  neglected  education  and  a  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  usages  of  society ;  where  to  bo  frank 
and  open,  to  talk  as  you  think,  and  to  think  as  you  talk, 
is  to  be  ungenteel ;  when  to  be  natural  and  true,  is  to 
be  ill-bred ;  where  the  tone  must  be  subdued,  the   step 
qualified,  the  countenance  forged,  the  heart  quelled,  the 
whole  bearing  of  a  man  cost  off,  and  the  whole  nature  of 
a  woman  changed,  or  they  are  looked  upon  os  little 
better  than  barbarians-— nobody  is  fool  enough  to  put 
faith  in  any  thing  he  sees  or  hears,  however  solemnly 
published  or  pompously  authenticated;  and  that  in  point 
of  fact,  nobody  is  deceived  even  by  that  loftiest  of  all 
manifestations,  which  we  have  chosen  to  regard  as  a 
national  pastime,  the  lying  in  state.     And  what  then  f 
Does  that  change  the  character  of  the  transaction,  or 
help  that  of  the  people  ? 

A  monarch,  or  a  prince,  nay,  even  a  peer,  has  but  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  in  purple  and  fine  linen—to  stretch 
himself  out,  after  a  profligate  and  shameless  life,  and  a 
brutal  death,  amid  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  rank,  and 
let  himself  be  seen  of  the  multitude,  with  sconces  and 
wax  lights  about  him,  and  cumbrous  drapery  darkened 
with  the  shadow  of  Death — and  mutes  and  muffled  hang- 
ings, and  pictures  and  looking-glasses,  turned  to  the  wall ; 
and  hearses  and  plumes,  and  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry; 
he  has  but  to  lie  stiff  and  stark  within  the  hollow  of  a 
vast  chamber,  like  the  nude  cfHgics  on  the  tombs  of 
Westminster  Abbey ;  to  have  all  his  doings  on  earth  for- 
gotten and  forgiven ;  his  virtues  abundantly  magnified, 
and  all  his  vices  buried,  for  a  month  or  so,  and  himself 
canonized  until  tho  next  change  of  the  moon— in  other 
words,  he  has  but  to  He  in  stcUe,  afler  death ;  and  the 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  who  may  have  cursed 
and  hated  him  while  he  lived,  are  all  agog  with  admira- 
tion, and  overflowing  with  charity. 
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Bat,  then,  he  must  lie  like  a  prince.  There  rauit  be  { 
no  paltriness,  no  shabbiness  in  the'airangements,  or  the 
people  have  no  sympathy  with  him ;  and  his  brethren, 
who  have  held  themselves  aloof,  while  star  after  star  was 
dropping  from  his  coronet,  will  be  sure  to  pass  by  on  the 
other  side. 

Take  an  example ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  chained 
with   hatred  of  royalty,  let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  household  of  princes,  who  have  gone  down  to  their 
graves,  one  after  another,  from  the  throne  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  such  fngMU  unexpectedness,  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.     Let  us  betake  ourselves  to 
one,  who  for  a  season  was  what  may  be  truly  called,  a  man 
ofthe  world — the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world  in  fact, 
after    the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    For  many 
years  he  stood  like  a  pyramid  among  the  monuments  of  a 
buried  nation.    The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
did  homage  to  him.     The  greatest  of  earth  stood  fixed 
and  motionless  in  the  worship — ^like  so  many  sculptured 
sovereigns  about  his  rocky  pedestal.    He  overtopped  the 
mightiest — ^he  overshadowed  the  most  glorious,  even  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself,  overtopped  and  oversha- 
dowed the  towering  sovereignties  of  earth,  when  kings 
thronged  his  anti-chamber,  and  nations  prostrated  them- 
selves in  his  path.     Well— he  died.     And  when  he  was 
dead  and  gone;  dead  as  a  door-nail,  his  worshippers 
waked  up,  and  beginning  to  rub  their  eyes  and  look  about 
them,  found  out  that  he  was  only  George  (xordon— Lord 
Byron,  afler  all.     And  so  they  vrashed  themselves,  one 
by  one,  of  his  iniquities ;  and  picked  up  the  crumbs,  which 
they  had  been  casting  at  his  feet,  and  gathering  their  robes 
about  them,  and  clearing  their  skirts  from  the  dust  of  the 
retiring  multitude,  'they  marched  off  with  a  regenerated 
look,  a  haughty  step,  and  a  Scotch  bag-pipe  droning  in 
their  ears— wondering  as  they  went,  how  they  could  have 
been  so  much  mistaken. 

Yes,  he  died — died  just  when  the  great  and  good  pub- 
lic had  come  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was  poor ;  that 
after  abusing  Walter  Scott  for  making  poetry  to  order, 
at  half  a  crown  a  line,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  poe- 
try, himself,  for  about  the  same  price ; — to  abandon  the 
immutabilitios,  and  wreaths,  and  crowns  of  inextin- 
guishable fire,  and  a  harp  that  thundered  like  a  tempest 
among  the  mountains — for  pounds  shillings  and  pence, 
and  the  echoes  of  Albermarle  Street ;  nay,  worse-^much 
worse*— that  he  had  already  begun  to  write  for  nothing — 
and  for  a  newtpaper  !  and  that  Murray  had  been  obliged 
to  cast  him  off.  Poor  Byron !— -poor,  dear  Byron !  Well, 
and  so,  although  he  had  been  their  idol  so  long  as  he 
wrote  mysteriously  and  afar  off,  without  the  inspiration  of 
"  half  a  crown  a  line ;"  and  while  they,  in  their  hearts, 
believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  on  earth, 
and  the  original  of  every  cut-throat  he  had  painted ;  and 
although  he  had  now  the  reputation  of  being,  at  least,  an 
altered  man,  having  forsworn  poetry,  and  devoted  himself 
10  the  war  that  Greece  had  been  waging,  as  with  lighted 
thunderbolts,  against  the  ^*  gorgons,  hydras,  and  ehimeras 
dire,"  that  were  mustered  along  her  borders— ^yet,  the 
moment  he  was  dead— the  moment  it  was  all  over  with 
him,  and  it  was  known  that  he  died  poor,  and  that  his 
heart  had  been  bcf^ueathod  to  his  country — ^the  "  altar 


and  the  god  sank  together  in  tha  dost!''  And  although 
he  lay  in  sto^e—fiiw,  indeed,  were  they  "  so  poor  to  do 
him  reverem^." 


A  motley  crowd — just  such  as  yon  may  see  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  inperson, 
being  furnished  with  tickets,  poured  into  the  house  day 
after  day,  and  being  informed  by  the  chief  personage  in 
attendance,  that "  his  lordship  had  been  salted  donfu  two 
days  before,^*  walked  round  the  chamber  where  he  lay, 
flourished  their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  examined  the  furni- 
ture, lifted  the  hangings  (rather  unluckily  in  one  case ; 
for  a  friend  of  mine  assured  me  that  he  saw,  with  his  own 
eyes,  one  of  the  mourners  lunching  there,  with  a  pile  of 
bread  and  cheese  before  him,  and  a  pot  of  beer,)  let  them 
fall  in  a  hurry — ^walked  out,  dropped  the  shilling  or  the 
half-crown,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  aU  the  better  for  having  wiped  off  a  long  score — 
discharged  a  solemn  duty  without  much  loss  of  time,  and 
got  their  money's  worth ;  and  not  a  few,  perhaps,  to  look 
into  Lara,  Beppo,  Don  Juan  or  Childe  Harold,  for  the 
first  time.  Was  not  this  lying  in  state — and  lying  to 
some  purpose  7 

The  body— or,  as  the  newspapers  had  it — ^his  Lordtkip 
lay  in  Sir  Edward  KnalchluUs,  M.  P.,  in  George  Street. 
There  was  rather  a  pressure  for  two  or  three  days.  But 
of  the  many  that  I  saw,  by  far  the  greater  number 
appeared  to  be  quite  as  much  taken  with  the  fumituxe, 
the  crimson  and  gold  drapery,  the  coronet  lying  upon 
the  coffin — the  nxmi  hung  with  black,  and  the  candles 
burning  dismally  enough— as  with  the  presence  itself,  and 
the  awful  inscription  upon  the  urn,  which  held  the  heart, 
brains,  etc.  Some  wondered  at  the  plainness  of  the 
show— some  at  the  tawdry  coronet  and  escutcheons— 
which,  sooth  to  say,  were  strangely  of  a  piece  with  the 
counterfeit  melo-dramatic  representations  at  a  trxmipery 
theatre.  Others  were  greatly  moved  that  he  should 
have  come  into  the  world  in  January,  1788 ;  and  there 
were  two  or  three  ugly  women,  evidently  crying  for  effect. 
They  were  all  of  a  size— -^hideously  alike,  with  rod  noses 
and  goggle  eyes.  They  made  a  business  of  it ;  walking 
about  like  a  family  of  old  maids  gone  to  seed,  and  sap- 
ping their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs,  like  so  many 
hired  mourners.  Perhaps  they  were  a  part  of  the  "per^ 
formancc  "—furnished  mourners  in  a  country  where  such 
things  are  done  by  the  job,  and  the  sign  of  a  regular 
undertaker  is — "  Funerals  performed  here,"  Why  not 
— "  Funerals  perpetrated  hero  ?" 

Judging  by  the  funeral  that  followed,  the  latter  were 
a  much  more  suitable  sign.  There  were  mutes,  and  two 
or  three**I  foiget  how  many — shabby  pages — Oliver 
Twistish  looking  boys,  chartered  by  the  lump ;  a  small 
procession  a-foot;  an  old  grey-headed  man  with  a  white 
wig,  bearing  a  corooefc  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion;  a 
stately  black  charger  richly  caparisoned — mournings 
coaches  with  six  hones  each,  a  very  few  private 
carriages,  and  half  a  score  of  empty  hacks.  And  this 
was  the  end  of  George  Gordon^^Lord  Byron!  ^is!  ia 
the  very  heart  of  the  British  Empire !  in  the  very  midst 
of  millions,  who  had  looked  upon  him,  but  a  little  time 
before,  as  the  gloiy  of  their  iige,  and  the  pride  of  their 
country! 
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What  was  their  homa^  in  his  hour  of  meridian 
strength  7  A  lie !  What — ^when  he  lay  outstretched  for 
exhibition,  to  which  the  multitude  gathered  as  to  the 
Lord  mayor's  show?  Another.  And  what  was  the 
procession  that  followed  him  on  the  way  to  his  long 
home  f  What  but  another  and  more  shameful  one— the 
reproach  whereof,  ought  to  abide,  and  will  abide,  for 
ever  and  ever,  upon  the  false-hearted  nation  that  forsook 
him  in  a  body,  even  upon  the  bed  of  death,  and  on  his 
way  to  the  grave— opon  the  whole  troop  of  his  brother 
bards  who  turned  their  backs  upon  him  the  momeut  they 
were  able  to  do  so  with  safety.  Oh,  shame !  shame !  that 
these  should  be  numbered  among  the  national  pastimes 
of  old  England ! 


Original. 
THE  SNOW-DROP. 

BT  IU)BXRT  HAMTLTOH. 

Ebk  the  scowl  of  winter  dies. 

Ere  golden  cloudlets  throng  the  skies, 

Ere  the  brook  has  burst  its  chains, 

Ere  the  snow-shroud  leaves  the  plains, 

Little  flowret,  thou  art  seen, 

In  thy  robes  of  emerald  greenr- 

Waving  in  the  bitter  storm 

Thy  snowy  sweets  of  tassell'd  form. 

When  through  the  gloom  of  winter's  sky. 

The  morning  peeps  with  cheerleM  eye ; 

Thou,  white  gem,  art  first  to  greet 

His  glance  upon  thy  bosom  sweet  ;— 

Harbinger  of  life  thou  art. 

Type  of  Nature's  teeming  heart ! 

Thou  com'st  through  storm  to  seek  the  smiles 

Of  sunny  skies  and  sunny  islea ; — 

And  wave  thy  white  flag  o'er  the  earth, 

Nursling  of  Spring  and  Sunmier  birth ! 

Elves  that  love  the  moon  and  stars. 
Form  of  thee  tlieir  tiny  cars. 
At  thy  sight,  the  Robin  red, 
Quits  his  eave-thatch'd  winter  bed ; 
Sings  to  thee  his  matin  lay. 
Thinks  again  of  summer's  day. 
E'en  the  bee  that  haps  to  roam, 
From  his  honey-treasured  home, 
Lured  by  stray  beam  of  the  sky. 
Casts  on  thee  his  drowsy  eye ; 
And  lighting  on  thy  silver  Hp, 
Essays  his  draught  of  sweets  to  sip. 

Little  flowret,  beauteous  gem, 
Pearl  of  summer's  diadem  I 
Viigin  of  the  young  bom  year, 
Spring's  first,  limpid,  joyous  tear ! 
Type  of  man  in  childhood's  hour— 
Fare-thee-well !  sweet  modest  flower; 
H^ly  ere  the  sununer's  sun, 
Has  his  eourse  of  glory  run; 
Friends  that  now  around  me  stand, 
May  have  sought  the  spirit  land, 
And  I  too,  in  the  dark  grave  rest 
While  thou  dost  bloom  above  my  breast. 


Original. 
A   VALEDICTION. 

BT   PARK  BXNJAKIIC. 

Old  Time  steals  on  : 
Hairs  silvery  white,  are  mingling  with  the  brown. 
And  heavy  burdens  weigh  my  spirit  down ; 

And  they  are  gone— 
The  fresh,  young  joys  that  were  forever  springing. 
And  flown  the  birds,  that  were  for  ever  singing. 

Still'  to  my  love, 
My  eariiest,  fondest,  though  my  lost,  I  turn. 
Like  (me  who  weeps  above  a  funeral  urn ; 

And,  like  a  dove. 
Plaining  for  his  sweet  mate,  alone  I  grieve, 
'Mid  the  deep  shadows  of  this  starry  eve. 

Where  is  my  home  7 
O'er  the  wide  world,  like  an  autumnal  leaf, 
I'm  tossed  and  driven  by  the  wind  of  grief ; 

I  would  not  roam— 
And  3ret  for  me  there  is  no  household  spot. 
Where  in  new  joys,  past  memories  are  forgot. 

This  deep  midnight. 
This  holy  hush,  this  undisturbed  repose ; 
Or  yon  large  star,  that  in  the  zenith  glows, 

Brings  no  delight ; 
For  thus  of  yore,  its  beams  were  wont  to  shine, 
When  thy  dear  eyes  were  upward  turned  to  mine. 

Another  now 
Lists  to  the  music  of  thy  low,  sofl  tone. 
Another  folds  thee  to  his  heart  alone; 

And  that  fair  brow, 
That  sunny 'cheek,  which  I  so  purely  pressed. 
Another's  lips  in  passion  have  caressed. 

Avails  it  not, 
That  I  should  sorrow,  that  my  dreams  should  be 
Filled  with  bright  angels,  who  resemble  thee  ; 

For  I  must  blot 
Thine  image  from  my  soul,  and  dash  away. 
The  golden  colors  of  my  love's  young  day. 

Ever,  farewell ! 
Bend  thou  and  listen  to  my  latest  word, 
And  let  the  fountains  of  thy  heart  be  stirred. 

While  my  sad  shell, 
Breathes  its  faint  murmurs ;  for  they  must  recall, 
When,  as  thou  wast  to  me,  I  was  thine  all. 

On  many  a  shrine, 
I've  cast  the  offerings  of  a  careless  hour. 
Since  finommy  heart  I  plucked  its  deathless  flower. 

And  made  it  thine ; 
But  gave,  I  worship  deep,  and  pure,  and 
To  her  alone,  who  feels  this  last  adieu ! 
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THE    FAT    COCKNEY. 

A   STKAKBOAT   ADVIKTURK. 
BT   R.   r.   HARRIKGTOM. 

I  WAS  bound  for  New-York  from  Boston ;  and  it  was 
of  a  Friday  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  March,  that  I 
took  tlie  steamer  at  Providence.  The  day  had  been 
chilly  and  blustering,  with  the  wind  due  east — chilly,  so 
as  to  pierce,  Hke  needles,  to  the  very  vitalsF-^while  the 
' mackerel'-clouds  that  had  been  gathering  over  the  sky, 
portended,  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty,  the  near 
approach  of  one  of  those  driving  and  blue^evil  storms, 
in  which  no  quarter  of  the  world  can  proclaim  itself 
New-England's  counterpart.  Even  as  I  stepped  on 
board — shivering,  and  buttoning  my  overcoat  close  about 
me,  the  big  drops  of  rain  and  sleet  dashed  against  my 
lace,  and  chequered  the  deck. 

Being  a  man  of  curiosity,  and  unwilling  to  burrow, 
like  the  hundreds  of  other  passengers  who  were  on  board, 
in  the  close  cabin,  I  stationed  myself  to  the  leeward  of 
one  of  the  smoke-pipes  on  the  upper  deck,  that  I  might 
derive  some  consolation  from  its  genial  warmth,  and 
lifting  my  umbrella— although  the  wind  threatened,  every 
moment,  to  tear  it  from  my  grasp,  or  rend  it  piece  meal, 
for  my  temerity  in  braving  its  fury — ^I  busied  myself  in 
noting  the  process  of  casting  loose  and  getting  under  way. 
The  big  bell  tolled — the  voice  of  the  mate  echoed  "  All 
ashore  !**  the  little  bell  of  the  engineer  tinkled,  and  the 
wheels  splashed  in  the  water,  while  the  huge  bulk  of 
the  steamer  yielded  to  their  force,  and  moved  majesti- 
cally along  the  pier.  Just  then,  a  carriage  which  I  had 
noticed  and  heard  whirling  and  creaking  along  the  road 
by  the  water  side,  with  the  horses  at  full  speed,  was 
halted  at  the  head  of  the  pier — the  door  was  hastily 
opened — and  a  tall,  buriy  man,  with  a  very  protuberant 
abdomen,  and  little  eyes,  half  hidden  by  his  cheeks, 
bundled  himself  out,  and  ran  down  the  |^er  fast  as  his 
legs  could  cany  him,  screaming  as  he  came,  in  a  soft 
voice,  singularly  inconsistent  with  his  size, 

<"Ere,  you  cap'n!  'Old  hon!  'Old  hon.'  'Era's  a 
passenger  vot's  left !  'Old  hon !  'old  hon !  Oh,  my,  it's 
too  late !" 

If  the  officers  of  steamboats  were  accustomed  to  stop 
their  engines  for  every  laggard  who  would  get  on  board, 
they  would  never  leave  the  wharf.  Our  captain,  in  the 
present  instance,  ensconced  in  the  wheel-house,  into 
which,  notwithstanding  that  the  windows  were  all  up, 
and  the  now  fast  falling  rain  pattered  merrily  against 
them,  the  voice  of  the  petitioner  penetrated,  only  turned 
his  face  towards  him,  and  unmoved  by  his  imploring 
accents,  gave  no  command  to  stop.  But  the  few 
porters  and  coachmen  on  the  wharf,  were  more  conside- 
rate— ^whether  through  a  perception  that  here  was  rich 
game  for  a  joke,  or  through  real  pi^  of  the  mischance 
of  the  anxious  cockney,  I  cannot  determine.  Whispex^ 
ing  a  moment  with  each  other,  they  sprung  towards  him, 
and  without  explanation,  or  so  much  as  "  By  your  leave," 
seized  him  by  his  arms  and  legs,  overturned  him  to  a 
horizontal  position,  hurried  him  to  the  comer  of  the  pier, 
round  which  the  boat  was  swaying,  and  after  two  or 


three  preliminary  swings,  backwoid  and  forward,  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  impetos,  while  others  threw  in  his 
luggage,  let  him  go— to  land  wherever  his  good  or  evil 
fortune  might  dispose  of  him.  As  good  luck  would  hove 
it,  the  tide  was  very  low,  aad  the  deck  on  which  I  stood, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  pier.  The  cockney  struck  fair 
and  plump  beside  the  wheel-house  very  near  me,  and,  in 
bis  horror  and  amazement,  would  have  floimdeied  into 
the  water,  from  the  inclining  as  well  as  wet  and  slippery 
deck,  had  I  not  sprung  to  him  and  afforded  him  assist- 
ance. 

I  got  him  shortly  to  his  feet,  though  I  lost  my  umbrella 
in  the  effort ;  for  the  wind  that  had  been  striving  with 
me  so  long,  took  advantage  of  my  humanity,  and  while 
I  was  engrossed  by  my  good  offices,  struck  it  from  my 
hand,  and  launched  it  in  the  water,  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
distant,  whirling  it  over  and  over  in  its  triumph.  In 
spite  of  this  misfortune,  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my 
laughter  at  his  ridiculous  appearance.  The  dirt  upon 
the  deck  had,  of  course,  adhered  to,  and  the  water  satn- 
ratcd  every  port  of  him  that  had  come  in  contact  with 
it,  which  included  eveiy  prominent  portion  of  his  system, 
and  his  hat,  which  had  come  violently  in  collision  with  a 
beam,  was  ludicrously  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions  by 
the  condensing  jam. 

"VeU,  hif  this  'ero  hisn't,"  said  he,  dolefully,  lifting 
either  arm  successively,  and  surveying  himself  before 
and  behind—"  'Ows'ever,  I'm  weny  much  hobleeged  to 
ye,  for  'elpin'  me,  mister.  Oh,  my,  'ow  it  pours  I  I'm 
weiy  vet,  and  I'll  'urry  below.  Oh,  my,  vot  a  state  I 
am  bin .'" 

Some  servants  of  the  boet  had,  by  this  time,  removed 
his  luggage  to  place  it  under  shelter,  and  I  followed  him 
into  the  cabin,  wherein  a  bright  Lehigh  fire,  in  a  tall 
Nott's  stove,  communicated  a  gratifying  warmth  to  my 
half  torpid  frame.  My  cockney  friend  speedily  disap- 
peared behind  the  berth-curtains  with  a  travelling-bag, 
and  joined  me  after  a  short  time,  with  his  sorry  appear- 
ance materially  renovated. 

"  Hare  you  worry  sure  this  'ere  cap'n's  a  careful  man  ?" 
he  asked,  as  we  seated  ourselves  by  a  table  in  conversa- 
tion. "  I  'as  a  mortal  'orror  o'  these  'ere  steam  weasels ; 
Bcause  the  cap'in's  hin  this  'ere  country  is  so  werry 
wentersome." 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  no  cause  of  fear,  and  oil 
went  well  until  we  reached  Newport,  where  it  had  been 
concluded  by  the  officers  to  lie,  at  least  until  after  mid- 
night, as  the  storm  was  too  violent  to  excuse  a  venture 
round  Point  Judith.  The  thundering  sound,  which 
accompanies  the  blowing  off  of  the  steam,  made  our 
cockney  start  to  his  fiset  and  turn  wofuUy  pale,  as  he 
faintly  gasped,  "  Oh,  my,  vot's  to  pay  now  f  Isn't  ve 
blowin'  hup  ?"  and  justified  his  previous  admission  of  the 
fear  which  he  entertained.  My  exjplanations  calmed  his 
purtuibatioii,  and  we  re-commenced  our  conversation, 
which  lasted  until  bed-time ;  in  the  coarse  erf*  which,  I 
learned  that  his  name  was  John  Todsley,  of  the  Strand, 
London,  haberdasher;  on  a  tour  of  pleosore  in  the 
United  States. 

Bidding  him  adieu  for  the  night,  I  "  tnmed  in  "  to  my 
berth,  wUch  woa  in  the  middle  range,  and  directly 
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ttlnneast  of  the  stove.  After  an  ei^aininatioa  of  his 
namber,  and  a  seareh  amon|[  the  berths^  my  friend 
Todsley  found  hi«  two-and-a-half-by-six  receptacle  to  be 
directly  beneath  my  own.  With  a  remark,  intended  to 
be  Tery  fiusetious,  upon  the  fatec  which  brought  us 
together,  he  divested  himself  of  his  coat  only,  donned  a 
white  night-cap,  and  clumsily  laid  himself  down.  He 
was  not  destinedi  however,  to  obtain  repose  so  easily. 
A  moment  or  two  brought  the  steward  and  a  brace  of 
servants  to  his  side. 

"Hello,  my  friend,"  cried  the  steward,  "you  must 
rouse  out !" 

"  Vy,  vot's  to  pay"  cried  Todsley,  thrusting  the  night- 
cap out  of  the  berth  with  his  head  in  it. 

"  Come  out,  and  I'll  tell  ye,"  replied  the  steward. 

"  Veil  now,  this  'ore's  wenry  hunreasonable  conduct, 
sir,  to  disturb  a  gemman  barter  'e's  laid  down,  hand 
give  no  hexplanation  vot  hit's  foi^— werry,  hindeed !  I 
sha'nt  do  no  such  a  thing,  sir!"  and  thereupon,  Todsley 
pulled  in  his  night-cap,  and  placed  his  head  on  the  pillow 
in  extreme  indignation. 

At  this,  a  servant  held  up  to  his  vision,  a  framed 
placard,  to  the  effect  that "  Gentlemen  are  requested  not 
to  get  into  their  berths  with  their  boots  on." 

"  Look  at  this,  and  I  guess  you'll  know  what  you  must 
get  out  for,"  cried  the  steward. 

Again  the  night-cap  was  protruded.  "  I've  read  that 
'ere,  sir,  an'  it  haint  nothin'  to  do  vith  me,  hany  'ow, 
acause  I  vears  shoes !"  and  Todsley  thrust  out  one  log, 
to  the  extremity  of  which,  covered,  indeed,  by  a  shoe,  he 
appealed  in  proof  of  his  exemption  from  the  requisition  of 
the  placard.  A  laugh  from  the  neighboring  berths,  which 
greeted  his  reply,  somewhat  vexed  the  steward,  who 
seized  the  offending  shoes,  and  puUed  them  off  vrithout 
consulting  Mr.  Todsley's  views  upon  such  summary 
conduct.  Todsley  offered  no  resistance,  however,  and 
contented  himself,  after  the  retirement  of  his  tormentors, 
by  muttering  himself  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened,  at  what  hour  of  the  night,  I  know 
not,  by  the  preparations  for  departure.  The  disturbing 
sounds  had  evidently  alarmed  Todsley,  for  a  faint  "  Oh, 
my !"  frequently  issued  from  his  berth,  and  now  and  then 
the  white  night-cap  bobbed  up,  as  its  owner  took  a  survey 
of  the  premises.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  and  splash  of 
the  wheels,  in  starting,  discomposed  him  sufficently  to 
make  him  leap  to  the  floor,  but  finding  all  still  in  the 
cabin,  he  "  turned  in  "  again.  There  was  no  sleeping  more. 
The  increased  rolling  of  the  boat  heralded  our  approach 
to  the  point ;  and  finally,  the  guards  were  plunged  in  the 
water  with  every  fierce  wave,  while  the  timbers  creaked 
ominously.  Todsley  was  evidently  growing  desperate 
with  fear.  The  night-cap  bobbed  out  and  bobbed  in 
again  every  two  minutes,  and  I  heard  him  talking  to 
himself  all  the  time;  although  I  could  not  distinguish 
what  he  taid.  At  length,  a  desperate  lurch  threw  seve- 
ral sleepers  from  their  berths,  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
terrified  all.  I  started  up,  and  as  I  was  about  to  descend 
to  the  floor,  a  second  careening  proved  too  violent  for  the 
gravity  of  the  tall  stove,  which  slid  along  sotne  feet 
towards  us,  all  glowing  hot  as  it  was,  and  then  was  fall- 
ing directly  upon  us !     Todsley  had  got  well  out,  with 


the  exception  of  one  leg;  and  with  more  self'possessicm 
than  I  should  have  given  him  credit  for,  he  grasped  the 
poker  which  lay  by  him,  and  thrusting  it  against  the 
stove,  using  his  leg  for  a  brace,  upheld  it  by  main  fmxe. 
Then  his  terror  found  firee  vent. 

"  nio,  'ere !  'Elp !  'elp !  Vy  doesn't  ye  come  7  Ve'r« 
bumin'hup!     'Elpl  'elp  I" 

The  rolling  of  the  boat  after  the  wave  had  passed, 
restored  the  stove  to  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
Todsley,  dropping  the  poker,  grasped  his  coat  and  shoes, 
and  hastened  to  a  securer  situation,  which  example  I  was 
by  no  means  negligent  to  imitate.  Hurrying  on  my 
clothes,  I  ascended  to  the  deck,  where  all  who  were  not 
prostrate  with  sickness,  had  congregated.  It  appeared 
that  the  boat  had  broached  round  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  and  that  our  danger  had  been  imminent.  The 
aspect  of  the  waten  was  terrible  to  look  upon,  and 
while  I  gazed  in  awe  and  admiration  on  the  huge  and 
white-crested  waves,  a  shaking  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
arm.  I  turned,  and  lo !  there  was  Todsley,  livid,  and 
quaking  with  hmrror,  the  white  night-cap,  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  dislodge,  still  surmounting  his  globular  ct»> 
mum. 

"  Ve  is  lost  now !"  he  cried,  in  a  hardly  audible  voice, 
half  interrogatory,  half  exclamatory.  I  could  not  offer 
him  much  consolation,  for  my  ovm  feara  were  excited; 
and  shortly  after,  descended  to  the  cabin.  Todsley  fol- 
lowed, and  through  the  remainder  of  the  night,  adhered 
to  my  side  with  almost  chOdish  trust  in  my  companion* 
ship.  His  misery  was  too  intense  to  be  any  longer  a 
source  of  amusement.  He  seemed,  at  times,  to  be  devo- 
ting thoughts  which  he  presumed  to  be  last  ones,  to  his 
distant  friends,  for  I  heard  him,  now  and  then,  utter  a 
name,  with  endearing  epithets.  Every  frequent  plunge 
of  the  guards,  in  the  meantime,  elicited  an  "  Oh,  my  i" 
of  agony,  and  sometimes  a  stifled  sob. 

Day  dawned,   and  we  were  in  smoother  water,  off 

Stonington,  to  which,  the  nearest  haibor,  our  course  had 
'  been  directed  for  security.  We  lay  therein  until  the 
j  afternoon,  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  resume  our 

course.  We  braved  the  violence  of  wind  and  wave  until 
<  into  the  night,  but  the  courage  of  the  officen  became 
I  exhausted,  as  well  as  the  stock  of  wood — forcing  them  to 
'  put  about  into  New  London,  to  reach  which,  required  the 

consumption,  as  fire-wood,  of  every  practicable  article. 

We  reached  that  x>oit  somewhat  before  daylight,  on 

Sunday  morning. 

Sunrise  brought  a  change  of  wind,  and  a  cessation  to 

the  storm,  and  by  nine  o'clock,  with  a  replenished  stock 

,  of  wood,  we  once  more  turned  our  prow  New- York-ward. 

I  Todsley  had  all  this  time  said  very  little.     He  showed 

j  the  strong^t  s}'mptoms  of  the  continued  possession  of 

j  his  faculties,  when  ho  discovered,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 

some  fifteen  or  twenty  life-preservers  strung  upon  a  pole. 

"  Vots  them  'ere,"  he  asked,  forgetting  his  anxiety  in 

a  spasm  of  curiosity.      I  explained  to  him  the  intent 

of  those  articles,  so  interesting  to  the  drowning  man.     A 

smile  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  countenance  at  the 

information;   and  somewhat  composed  in  mind  at  the 

propinquity  of  this  resource  in  case  of  danger,  he  went 

!  to  his  berth,  to  refresh  his  nature,  exhausted  by  long 
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watching  and  mental  dUtreu.  The  majority  of  the  pas- 
Mogers,  equally  wearied,  were  sunk  in  the  oblivion  of 
deep. 

For  my^elfi  being  acquainted  with  the  Captain,  I  went 
to  the  wheel-house,  and  while  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him,  a  clergyman,  a  passenger,  came  to  the  door, 
and  suggested  that  as  there  might  be  those  on  board  who 
would  be  pleased  to  attend  divine  services,  if  they  knew 
thataclergyman  was  amongthem,  desired  thatnotice  might 
be  given  to  that  effect.  The  Captain  readily  complied, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  steward,  to  arrange  accordingly. 
I  stood  on  the  cabin  stairs  with  him,  as  he  merrily  jingled 
his  bell,  and  shouted  **  Divine  services  will  now  be  at- 
tended in  the  saloonJ"  The  effect  of  this  announcement 
had  not  been  anticipated.  But  this  one  idea  seemed  to 
possess  all  simultaneously,  that  we  had  sprang  a  leak, 
or  burst  the  boiler,  or  that  some  mischance  of  equal  de- 
vastation had  occurred,  and  that  these  divine  services 
wwe  in  the  tight  of  ''extreme  unction*'— prayers  that 
Heaven  would  have  mercy  on  their  souls,  halting  on  the 
verge  of  etemiQr  •  The  words  had  no  sooner  left  the 
steward's  noouth,  than  from  every  berth  jumped  a  mise- 
rable wretch,  and  without  a  thought  of  his  lack  of  attire, 
in  his  extremi^  of  fear,  rushed  amid  shrieks  and  yells, 
to  the  stairs.  I  instantly  appreciated  the  terrible  error, 
and  escaped  to  the  deck ;  but  the  poor  steward,  dumb 
and  riveted  to  the  spot  with  amaxement,  was  knocked 
over  and  trampled  upon  by  the  eager  throng.  Attaining 
the  deck,  some  ran  wildly  to  and  firo ;  while  others,  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  self-possession,  dashed  into  the  ladies' 
cabin.  Shooting  aloud  the  name  of  wife,  sister,  or  child. 
The  alarm  was  Uius  communicated  to  the  females,  of 
whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  and  who,  rendered 
equally  careless  in  the  abandonment  of  fear,  poured  out 
upon  the  deck  in  night  attii^,  th^r  countenances  blanch- 
ed with  affright.  I  was  too  much  disconcerted  for  a 
time,  by  the  general  phrenzy,  to  explain  matters ;  and 
when  I  recovered  myself,  and  was  about  to  speak  to  those 
around  me,  a  sight  struck  upon  my  eyes,  that  made  me 
laugh  outright.  There  was  Todsley,  with  every  one  of 
the  fifteen  or  twen^  Ufe-preservers  girded  about  him, 
and  not  a  solitary  one  of  them  inflated,  skulking  in  a 
corner  for  fear  of  being  seen  and  robbed  of  his  treasiues. 
But  his  precaution  was  vain.  The  negro  wench,  who 
officiated  as  chambei^maid,  and  who  was  of  enormous 
bulk,  espied  him,  and  darting  upon  him,  commenced  a 
direful  struggle.  Encumbered  with  the  life-preservers, 
Todsley  could  not  offer  effectual  resistance,  and  soon 
measured  his  length  upon  the  deck,  the  ncgress  falling 
plump  upon  him.  There  they  lay,  rolling  over  and  over 
in  the  continued  conflict,  Todsley  holding  fast  upon  his 
possessions  and  kicking  and  thumping,  while  the  black 
pulled,  scratched  and  tore. 

The  smiling  faces,  and  explanatory  words  of  the  crew 
and  myself,  who  now  mingled  with  the  half-naked  crowd, 
gradually  brought  them  to  their  senses ;  and  as  they  sev- 
erally detected  their  semi-nudity,  and  the  peculiar  inter- 
mingling of  the  sexes,  males  and  females  retreated  blush- 
ing to  their  cabins.  I  could  not  persuade  Todsley  to 
divest  himself  of  his  life-preservers  under  half  an  hour. 
It  was  all  irrisistibly  ludicrous. 


I  know  not  what  has  become  of  Todsley.  Perhaps  he 
has  safely  regained  his  native  land,  and  is  now  pursuing 
his  vocation,  exulting  over  his  "  'air^breadth  'scapes,  and 
'orrid  wentures."  Wherever  he  is,  success  to  him,  for 
the  remembrance  of  him  has  been  to  me  a  never«nding 
fund  of  amusement. 


Original. 
THE    STAR. 

BT  AHN  8    STKPHXNS. 

"  What  thou  wut,  my  fancy  made  thee. 
What  thou  art,  I  know  too  late."— svaoii. 

A  STAR  is  beaming  through  that  doud, 

That  dark  and  ^oomy  cloud, 
Like  a  good  heart  that  yieldeth  not, 

When  sorrows  nearest  crowd. 
Its  soft  and  mellow  radiance  falls, 

Down  to  each  leaf  and  flower, 
Which  thy  kind  hand,  my  gentle  friend. 

Has  lavished  on  this  bower. 

There  pale  and  all  alone  it  shines, 

In  the  autumnal  sky  ; 
A  world,  a  paradise  perchance. 

But  still  a  mystery ; 
And  here  in  this  my  chosen  rest. 

Through  the  lone,  stilly  night, 
I  ponder  with  a  thrill  of  awe. 

Upon  that  world  of  light. 

When  death  shall  come  with  icy  grasp. 

As  come  fell  soon  he  will ; 
When  this  fell  heart,  with  all  itt  feults. 

Is  lying  cold  and  still ; 
When  the  damp,  green  sod  is  over  me. 

And  friends  forgetful  are. 
Then  wilt  thou  come,  my  gentle  friend. 

And  gaze  upon  that  star  T 

Come  with  thy  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 

To  tliis  sweet  place  of  flowers, 
And  think  of  her  whose  home  will  be 

In  the  eternal  bowers 
Of  that  pale  star,  which  shineth  out. 

So  beautiful  and  lone. 
Like  the  radiance  of  a  vestal's  lamp, 

Above  an  altar-stone. 

A  prayer  is  stealing  frvrn  my  heart-— 

A  sad  and  moumfel  prayer— 
That  when  God  calls  ray  spirit  hence, 

Its  haven  may  be  there. 
With  tuneful  birds,  and  leafy  trees. 

And  flowers  of  sunny  birth. 
And  those  dear  friends,  my  heart  has  loved 

So  fervently  on  earth. 

Deprived  of  these,  that  far,  bright  world 

Would  be  no  place  of  bliss. 
My  heart  would  turn  with  lingering  love 

To  those  it  left  in  this. 


TO    AN    ELM  .-'-L  INEB     TO    A    PRAlftlE    LARK. 
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Original. 
TO  AN    ELM. 

BT  H.  T.  TUCKKRMAir. 

Bravxlt  thy  old  arms  fling 
Their  countless  pennons  to  the  fields  of  airj 

And  like  a  sylvan  king, 
Their  panoply  of  green  still  proudly  wear. 

As  some  nido  tower  of  old, 
Thy  massive  trunk  still  rears  iu  rugged  form, 

With  limbs  of  giant  mould, 
To  battle  sternly  with  the  winter  storm. 

In  Nature's  mighty  fime, 
Thou  art  the  noblest  arch  beneath  the  sky*; 

How  long  tho  pilgrim  train, 
That  with  a  benison  have  passed  thee  by ! 

Lone  patriarch  of  the  wood ! 
Like  a  true  spirit  thou  doth  freely  rise, 

Of  fresh  and  dauntless  mood, 
Spreading  thy  branches  to  the  open  skies. 

The  locust  knows  thee  well, 
And  when  the  summer  days  his  notes  prolong. 

Hid  in  some  leafy  cell. 
Fours  from  thy  world  of  leaves  his  drowsy  song. 

Oft  on  a  mom  in  spring, 
Tho  yellow-bird  will  seek  thy  waving  spray, 

And  there  securely  swing, 
To  whet  his  beak,  and  breathe  ins  jocund  lay. 

How  bunts  thy  monarch  wail. 
When  sleeps  the  pulse  of  Nature's  buoyant  life, 

And  bared  to  meet  the  gale. 
Wave  thy  old  branches  eager  for  the  strife ! 

The  sunset  often  weaves 
Upon  thy  crest  a  wreath  of  splendor  rare, 

While  the  fresh-murmuring  leaves 
Fill  witli  cool  sound  the  mwmm^B  mdtry  air. 


S^red  thy  roof  of  green 
To  rustic  dance,  and  childhood's  gambols  free, 

Gay  youth  and  age  serene, 
Turn  with  familiar  gladness  unto  thee. 

Oh,  hither  should  we  roam. 
To  hear  Truth's  herald  in  the  lofty  shade, 

Beneath  thy  emerald  dome 
Might  Freedom's  champion  fitly  draw  his  blade. 

With  blessings  at  thy  feet, 
FaUs  the  worn  peasant  to  his  noontide  rest. 
Thy  veidant,  eahn  retreat, 
the  sad  and  soothes  the  troubled  breast. 
6 


When  at  the  twilight  hour, 
Plays  through  thy  tressil  crown,  the  sun's  last  gleam. 

Under,  thy  ancient  bower 
The  school-boy  comes  to  sport,  the  bard  to  dream. 

And  when  the  moonbeams  fall 
Through  thy  broad  canopy  upon  the  grass, 

Making  a  fairy  hall. 
As  o*er  the  sword  the  flitting  shadows  pass. 

Then  lovers  haste  to  thee. 
With  hearts  that  tremble  like  that  shifting  light, 

To  them,  oh,  brave  old  tree. 
Thou  art  joy's  shrine — a  temple  of  delight ! 


Original. 
LINES  TO  A  PRAIRIE  LARK. 

SwECT  bird!  thou'rt  first  to  sip  the  early  dew, 
And  carol  forth  thy  grateftil  morning  song ; 

Who  taught  thee  this  short  lesson,  all  so  true  T 
"  Rise,  breathe  the  dewy  air,  and  life  prolong." 

Ah !  instinct  hath  the  precious  truth  instiU'd, 

With  more  than  human  vigor  thou  art  fill'd. 

Did  instinct  teach  thee,  too,  sweet  singing  (me, 
To  come  and  cheer  the  stranger's  lonely  hours— 

And  breathe  a  hearty  welcome  in  thy  tone, 
Of  friendly  greeting  to  thy  home  of  flowers  ? 

Oh!  never,  then,  depart^et  thy  sweet  song 

Still  wavble  on  my  ear>*-it  cannot  trill  too  long. 

Yes,  dally  Ught  iq>on  my  cottage  roof. 
And  I  will  rouse  me  from  my  reverie. 

And  feel  that  e'en  thy  lonely  song's  a  proof 
This  world  is  not  all  desolate  to  me. 

Oh!  never,  gentle  one,  breathe  in  my  ear 

Thy  f&rewell  note — a  tale  too  sad  to  hear. 

s.  D.  o. 


Original. 
SONNET.— DEMOCRACY. 

BT    ISAAC   C.  PRAT. 

DxMOCBACT  !  a  word  to  cheat  the  mass, 

Beneath  its  banners  thousands  congregate. 
Deceiving  and  deceived,  and  then  they  pass, 
While  mingling  man  to  man  and  mate  to  mate, 
To  league  and  strengthen  in  a  foolish  hate. 
To  blast  the  purity  and  worth  they  see. 
The  fair  palladium  of  true  liberty. 
The  actions  of  the  true,  and  good  and  great. 
Why  will  not  men  such  loathsome  cheau  abate, 
And  view  things  as  they  aref    Deaooracy 
Is  but  the  soul  of  goodness,  constantly 
T]ie  firm  Protector  of  a  Nation's  hie ; 
Yet  artfiil  men  will  steal  its  winning  name. 
Which  Anarchy  receiTes  to  hide  its  shamg^ 
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OOMB,    OANO    AWa'   Wi'    MB. 


COME,    GANG    AWA'    WI'    ME. 


WRITTEN  AND  COMPOSED  BY  EDWIN  RANSFORD. 

J5 


^m 


Oh!  oome,  my  knwy  the  moon  ihiiies  bright  A-crou  yon  rippUag  tea; 


Come,  let  thy  heeit  be 


gay  and  UghtyAnd  baa-ten,  love,  wi*  me : 


'Tis  mony     a  night  fin*  fint    we    met     Bo- 


COMK,    OANOAWA      WI      MB. 
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Death  the  greenwood    tree ; 


Then   let  thy  heart  be  lighter   yet|  Come,  gang  a  -  wa' 


•     YiV 


'Tis     moBf      a  night     sm*  fint 


-  Death        the  greenwood 


i-gX|^ 


^  Then   let  thy  heart  he   fighter    yet,  Come,  gang  a  •  wa'  wi'    me. 


flXCOlCD  YX&flX. 

Oh !  tairy  not,  my  only  love, 

I  'ye  pledged  myself  to  thee ; 
And  by  yon  stan  that  shine  above, 

For  ever  thine  I  '11  be ! 
'T  is  mony  a  night  sin'  first  we  met. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree; 
Then  say,  era  yonder  stars  are  set, 

Thou'lt  gang  awa*  wi'  me ! 
'T  is  mony  a  ai|^  &e. 


THIRD  YXRfX. 

Thy  featoiea  axe  so  £ur,  my  love. 

Thy  mind  is  ever  free; 
Oh !  let  thy  wilKng  heart  stUl  prove 

The  love  thou  bear'st  to  me : 
'T  is  mony  a  night  sin'  first  we  met 

Beneath  the  gieenwood  tree; 
Thea  say,  ere  yooder  ttan  are  aet, 

I  'U  gaDg  awa'  wi'  ye  ! 
'T  is  mony  a  night,  &c. 
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Oriff  i  nal. 
THE    SONG    OF  HEZEKIAH,    THE    YANKEE. 

FROM  AN  UNPUBLI8EXD  FARCK. 
BT  FRANCES  8.  OSGOOO. 

Ladt  !  where  the  sunset  glows, 

With  the  diamond's  splendor, 
And  the  forest-foliage  shows. 

Hues  as  rich  and  tender. 

Where  the  cataract  thunders  down, 

An  embodied  storm,  love, 
Where  the  mountain's  heaven-kissed  crown, 

Woes  the  sunlight  warm,  love. 

Whore  the  giant  river  laves. 

Broad  and  fair  lavannahs. 
Where  the  proud  magnoHa  waves 

Wide  its  snowy  banners. 

Where  the  steam-boat  hisses  by. 

Like  a  streak  o*  lightning — 
And  the  golden  pumpkins  lie, 

In  the  sunshine  brightening. 

There  I'd  bear  my  southern  flower. 

Nothing  I'd  deny  her, 
Say  thou'lt  bless  my  mountain  bower. 

Bride  of  Hezckiah ! 


Original. 
THE  LAST  GREEN  LEAF. 

BT  BORATIO  GATXS. 

^Blast  green  leaf  is  trembling  on  the  topmost  forest  bongb, 
The  verdant  pride  that  by  iu  aide  once  grew,  where  is  it  now  1 
The  thousand  bads  that  put  them  forth,  to  twinkle  in  Che  sun, 
Are  all  bereft,  and  none  is  left,  save  this  nnfaded  one ; 
And  fluti^iaif  on  the  frosty  bseath  of  autumn's  coldest  breeze. 
It  hangs  alone,  and  adds  its  moan  to  the  sighings  of  the  trees. 

Day  after  day  has  snatched  away  its  mates  ftrom  every  stem. 
And  while  they  wrestle  in  the  path,  this  leaf  addresseth  them : 
**  I  was  the  first  green  one  that  burst  the  tender  bad  of  May— 
I  am  the  last  to  face  the  blast  of  autumn's  frosty  day  *, 
Why  may  I  not  e^joy  the  left  of  those  wko  early  Mk 
And  now  repose  beneath  the  boughs,  where  they  all  slept  so 
wellT 

**  I  do  not  sigh  that  none  but  I  now  meet  the  wintry  Uast ; 
I  do  not  sicken  that  my  mates  kave  dropt  eo  •ooo--eo  fast : 
Their  share  was  less  of  bittecaess,  that  they  so  early  died  ? 
And  fain  would  I  have  followed  when  they  vanished  from  my 

side; 
But  even  the  frost,  it  seems,  hath  lost  its  power  to  set  me  free. 
And  I  alone  am  left  to  moan — the  last  leaf  of  the  tree. 

**  If  but  one  leaf  could  share  my  grief,  as  one  has  shared  my 

pride, 
One,  like  the  bright  and  tender  one  that  sprang  up  by  my  side ; 
If  she  was  here  who  was  so  near  in  all  my  spring  of  Joy, 
I  would  not  bow  my  head  as  now  that  frost  cannot  destroy ; 
But  kinder  fate  hath  chilled  my  mate  with  coldness  beyond 

grief, 
And  I  alone  am  left  to  moan,  the  Autumn's  last  green  leaf !" 
Bttfalo,  1839. 


Original. 
LINES    ON  A    PORTRAIT. 

BT  MRS.  HOFLAICH. 

Wh£RI  is  the  eye  that  hath  not  gladly  gazed, 
In  proud  delight  on  thee,  most  "  peerless  boyf " 

Where  the  yoang  mother  bnt,  with  heart  upraised. 
Hath  prayed  that  she  might  share  ihy  mother's  joj. 

And  in  the  features  of  her  offspring  trace. 

Some  distant  semblance  of  thy  lovelier  face  t 

For  not  alone  doth  beauty  triumph  here. 
Or  the  high  bearing  of  ennobled  blood ; 

No !  it  commingles  all  that  can  endear 
Young  innocence  and  virtue  to  the  good. 

With  that  deep-seated  thought — that  manly  mind, 

Where  Intellect  and  Genius  are  enshrined. 

All,  a/<  are  vanished !  unrelenting  Death, 

Still  dost  thou  haste  to  blight  the  fairest  flower ; 

As  if  the  glowing  tint,  the  perfumed  breath, 
The  boon  of  Nature  in  her  kindliest  dower, 

Were  given  to  expedite  the  hour  of  doom. 

And  for  the  wor^est  ope  the  earliest  tomb. 

Lamented  youth  !  whose  pictured  form  hath  drawn, 
Unconsciottt  teardrops  from  a  stranger's  eye. 

Though  quenched  the  glory  of  thy  splendid  dawn, 
Though  admiration  heralds  grief's  warm  eigh. 

Yes,  long  shall  memory  hold  thee  aa  a  spell, 

On  which  to  linger,  mourn,  and  fondly  dwell. 

It  may  not  be  e'en  sympathy  should  p^ss 
Too  near  that  sacred  fount,  thy  parent's  woe ; 

Yet  who  but  feels  their  exquisite  dietrem. 
That  marks  thy  open  mien,  thy  lofty  brow  f 

And  what  can  rank,  fame,  wealth  and  power  impart. 

To  soothe  the  pangs  of  a  bereaved  heart. 

Enough  to  know  f*  thou  wert,  and  wertraost  dear;" 
To  Faith  and  Hope  alone,  the  power  is  given. 

To  stem  the  anguish  of  this  blow  severe, 
And  lead  the  sufferers  to  coneoling  heaven ; 

Where  love,  the  tenderest  love  will  learn  to  see 

Earth's  brightest  jays  are  well  exchanged  to  thee. 
London,  Englandf  1839. 


Original. 
SONNET.— LIBERTY. 

Thz  name  of  t^Tant,  is  a  spell  to  raise 

Within  the  soul  a  lightning,  which  will  dart 
Swift  upward  to  the  patriot's  eye  and  blaze, 

A  fire  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart ! 
And  then  the  crowd  will  bow — ^be  worshippers. 

Make  vows  to  strive  and  live  for  liber^, 
And  while  along  their  maddened  pulses  stirs. 

Thy  joy,  oh.  Freedom!  they  wiU  all  be  free; 
But  when  the  altar-fire  is  quenched,  they  sink. 

They  lose  of  liberty  the  very  hope, 
And,  falling  down,  they  slide  unto  the  brink 

Of  dooming  sloth,  and  never  heed  the  slope 
On  which  they  hasten  to  the  slimy  sea. 

Where  perishes  at  once,  the  breath  of  liberty. 

I.  c.  P. 
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Morton's  Hope  :  Harper  if  Brotker§.—ThiM  work  of  fictioii^ 
Ibr  we  know  not  what  distinctive  term  to  bestow  upon  it,  since 
it  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  romance,  but  an  autobiography,  after 
the  style  of  ViTian  Gray— was  first  published  in  London,  and 
received  much  praise,  but  not  more  than  it  deserved.    The 
author  is  a  man  of  undoubted  g^enius,  and  that  of  no  common 
order ;  his  style  is  vigorous,  though  peculiar,  his  thoughU  often 
original  and  brilliant,  his  sketches  of  character  strongly  marked, 
while  he  possesseis  ^t  the  same  time,  a  great  degree  of  genuine 
humor.    The  title  of  the  work  is  derived  from  the  nondescript 
seat  of  Joshua  Morton,  the  uncle  of  the  hero,  some  ten  miles 
from  Boston,  and  the  opening  scene  laid  at  a  period  a  short  time 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.    At  the  "  Hope,"  and  in  its  vicinity, 
the  reader  is  made  aequainted  with  several  personages,  and 
when  he  is  becoming  somewhat  interested  in  their  fortunes,  the 
locale  of  the  narrative  suddenly  changes  to  Germany ;  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  succeeding  pages  ii  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vagaries  of  students  in  the  universities  of  that 
eonnCry.    Again,  the  scene  Jumps  to  America,  to  the  oamp  of 
the  Americans,  at  Stillwater,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 
The  aati-Germanic  chapters  are  respectable— the  poet-Ger- 
manic, a  comparative  failure-shaving  no  legitimate  connection 
with  what  precedes,  and  not  so  happy  in  any  respect.    It  is  in  i 
the  Germanic  portion  that  the  great  merit  of  the  work  is  con- 
estttrttad.  These  chapters  are  certainly  admirable,  and  intensely 
interesting.    The  style,  as  we  have  said,  is  peculiar.    Itsdistin- 
guiihiBg  chameteriatic,  is  a  division  into  minute  sentences, 
which,  while  in  animated  description  it  is  a  merit,  in  calm  nar- 
ration, is  a  fkttit;  destroying  all  repose,  where  repose  is  most 
desirable.    But  it  is  a  grand  foundation  to  improve  upon.  There 
is  a  fkint  glimmering  of  a  plot ;  that  is,  the  first  and  last  por- 
tions are  brought  together,  but  it  is  badly  managed,  and  is 
accomplished   by  unnecessary  improbabilities;   and  had  the 
author  been  contented  with  the  Germanic  portion  alone,  alto- 
gether distinct,  as  it  is,  from  the  rest,  and  oflTered  himself  to 
criticism  in  a  single  volume,  although  it  had  been  a  less  ambi- 
tious entree,  he  would  have  produced  a  more  powerful  efiect ; 
but  as  it  is,  he  has  given  evidence  of  powers  of  a  superior 
order,  and  seated  himself,  at  once,  in  the  ranks  of  fame. 

The  Couktier:  Harper  if  Brotkert.—" Tho  Courtier"  is 
the  largest  of  several  tales  by  Mrs.  Gore,  which  the  volumes 
contain.  They  are  all  well  written,  and  interestiug,  some 
peculiarly  so.  Mrs.  Gore  is  never  guilty  of  any  thing  outr^ 
in  style  or  thought,  and  rarely  renders  herself  the  mark  for 
severe  criticism.  "  The  Courtier,"  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
best  tale,  as  it  is  the  longest,  is  somewhat  tedious  and  rambling 
in  the  first  part,  but  is  delightful  when  the  pith  of  the  plot  is 
entered  upon.  The  loose  morals  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  IL,  are  strikingly  displayed,  and  with  such 
truthfulness,  as  to  combine  sterling  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment. More  vivid  impressions  of  days  of  old  may  be  obtained 
from  a  spirited  tale  than  from  huge  tomes  of  history. 

WaEAtn  OF  Wild   Flowers:   Bf  Frances  S.  Oagood: 
Weekst  Jordan  fy  Co. — A  volume  of  the   splendid    London 
edition  of  the  poems  of  this  lady,  whom  we  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  announcing  to  our  readers,  in  our  present  number,  as  a  ' 
future  associate  with  us  in   the   editorial  department  of  our  I 
magazine,  lies  on  our  table.    Mrs.  Osgood  accompanied  her  ' 
husband  to  London,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  whither  he  went  for  { 
a  broader  field  of  exercise  to  the  powers  essential  to  his  pro- 
fession, than  can  be  allbrded  by  the  collections  of  pictorial  art 
in  our  own  land.    She  had  been  well  appreciated  in  her  own 
country,  before  her  departure,  as  a  poetess,  whose  numbers 
were  the  unfettered  efiTuaions  of  true  inspiration,  guided  by  a 
heart  all  love  and  kindness.    But  it  was  reserved  for  the  kindred 
minds  who  greeted  her  in  her  now  home  in  a  strange  land,  to 
give  fUll  and  just  credit  to  her  powers.    With  scarce  a  friend  to 
mingle  sjrmpathies  with  her,  on  her  arrival  at  the  great  metropo- 
lis of  the  world,  the  publication  of  two  or  three  pieces,  in  vari- 
ous magazines,  called  to  her  side  naay  of  the  advanced  guard 


of  literature,  eager  to  take  h«r  by  the  hand  and  pioneer  her  way 
to  the  victory  her  merit  was  deserving  to  achieve.  We  find 
her  soon  in  intimacy  with  such  as  Rogers,  Campbell,  Knowles 
and  others  in  the  van  of  poetic  literature  in  England ;  and 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  hor 
works  were  collected  and  published  with  marked  sueoeas. 
Anticipating  an  early  return  to  America,  she  caused  an  extra 
edition  to  be  prepared  for  this  country,  which  has  been  issued 
by  Weeks,  Jordan  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  is  now  for  sale  at  tho 
bookstores. 

A  tragedy  named  "Elfirida,"  occupies  the  first  third  of  the 
volume.  This  play  is  founded  on  a  historical  fact,  adhering,  in 
its  general  features,  to  the  truth  of  the  occurrence.  It  oontaias 
many  passages  of  superior  beauty,  in  no  portion,  however, 
comparing  with  some  of  the  authoress'  less  pretending  eflTorts; 
and,  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  unfhir  criterion  of 
her  abilities.  It  lacks,  to  a  degree,  unity  and  compaetness  of 
design— individuality  of  character,  and  is  abrupt  in  climax, 
especially  in  the  denouement.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  com- 
parative failure  of  our  authoress  in  this  department  of  litenture. 
Had  she  added  lustre,  by  it,  to  her  crowning  wreath,  she  had 
been  inconsistent  with  herself,  and  the  most  enticing  charms  of 
her  muse.  The  prominent  and  excelling  characteristics  of  her 
pen,  are  softness,  delicacy,  gentleness,  smoothness  and  feeling ; 
and  when  such  artists  attempt  to  portray  the  fierceness  and  wild 
madness  of  the  passions— harsh,  discordant,  repulsive  as  they 
are,  will  not — must  not  the  colors  lack  in  natural  intensity,  and 
the  rugged  truth  be  softened  from  its  asperity  ?  Can  the  lamb 
imitate  the  roar  of  the  lion  7  Can  Love  portray  the  startling 
fierceness  of  Revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Osgood's  excellence  is  the  unfettered  ontgushing  of 
inborn  genius.  The  conception  and  the  execution  are  alike 
impulsive.  Her  flowers  are  dyed  in  no  artificial  hues,  but  are 
adorned  with  the  garb  of  nature.  She  cannot  bow  to  art ;  and 
hence  a  fault,  a  carelessness,  at  times  observable— not  of 
thought  so  much  as  of  expression  and  of  metre— for  her 
thoughts  and  fancies  are  singularly  apt  and  originaL  Wo 
regret  the  omission  of  rigid  correction,  in  this  respect ;  and 
also  that  the  selection  for  publication  had  not  excluded  some 
of  the  pieces  in  the  volume,  as  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  authoress ;  which,  since  fame  depends  on 
quality,  not  quantity,  should  be  the  measure  of  fitness.  We 
are  proud,  however,  to  declare  that  there  are  many  jewels  from 
the  pure  diamond-mine  of  poetry.  One  star  more  is  added  to 
tho  constellation  of  American  poetesses,  and  that  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  nhining  with  no  hazy  light,  but  bright  and  lustrous 
in  the  heaven  of  American  literature.  Of  the  hundred,  thirty- 
six  pieces  the  volume  contains,  there  might  be  selected  some 
sixty  or  seventy,  enough  of  themselves,  to  confer  on  ovr  author- 
ess an  earthly  immortality. 

The  Good  Housekeeper  :  Weekty  Jordan  if  Co, — Our  lite- 
rary ladies,  while  engaged  in  enlightening  the  reason  and  grati- 
fying the  imagination,  have  evinced,  also,  a  laudable  determi- 
nation to  communicate  all  possible  knowledge  upon  that  truly 
important  art — the  art  of  eating.  Mrs.  Childs  first  gives  us 
"  The  Frugal  Housewife,"  fVill  of  all  sorts  of  directions  and 
receipts — Hiss  Leslie,  **  The  Cook's  Oracle,"  equally  adorned 
with  precepts  in  the  culinary  branches;  and  now  Mrs.  Hale 
treads  in  their  footsteps  with  **  The  Good  Housekeeper."  We 
only  cry  "  God  speed !"  for  so  the  books  be  good,  there  cannot 
be  too  many  of  them.  Mrs.  Hale's  little  work  certainly  contains 
much  that  is  supremely  useful.  We  can  make  no  comparison, 
for  we  have  no  distinct  memory  of  the  *'  Good  Housekeeper's  " 
predecessors ;  but  we  have  an  impression  that  there  are  many 
receipts,  and  considerable  necessary  information,  not  contained 
in  them.  In  addition,  there  are  some  fallacies,  some  inconsis- 
tencies, and,  now  and  then,  arbitrary  dicta  for  conclusive  argu 
ments.  The  first  chapter,  upon  the  use  of  meats,  would  scarcely 
satisfy  a  Grahamite;  the  deduction,  that  the  more  excitable 
passions  of  the  torrid  zones  are  to  be  attributed  to  tho  neglect 
of  animal  food,  being  novel,  at  least  We  have  ever  imagined 
that  meat  was  highly  stimulating,  and  that  the  passions  are 
le$$  active  ealeteris  paributt  when  little  of  it  is  used.  Equally 
novel,  although  amounting  to  the  some  thing,  is  the  attribution 
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•f  the  wperior  UtoUect  of  the  tomparute  soo««  to  the  um  of 
meat.  A  Uttlo  more  reflection  will  coDviace  Jfra.  Hale  that 
eUmatt  haa  every  thinf  to  do  with  diet ;  that  the  languid  bodily 
powera  of  the  torrid  aM>ne  render  meat  out  of  the  qneation— that  as 
we  advance  to  the  pole,  animal  food  becomes  more  and  more 
deairable  and  neceasary— >«nd  that  at  the  pelM,  nothing  hut  ami- 
mmlfMdt  to  speak  in  general  terms,  is  end urable.  The  voyages 
of  Captains  Parry  and  Back,  give  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
point.    At  both  extremes,  the  intellect  is  stunted  in  growth. 

The  "  Good  Housekeeper "  consults  health ;  therefore  all 
recipe  for  meat-piea  are  excluded— but  we  have  Aill  direc- 
tions for  the  manolkctnre  of  pastry,  preserves,  stews,  etc^  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  deleterious.  But  notwithstanding 
the  defects  that  may  be  discovemble,  the  book  as  we  have  said, 
is  a  very  valuable  one.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  use 
of  distilled  spirits  is  sedulously  excluded  firom  its  receipts. 

Trb  LiTKEAftY  SouvKMiit:  Cortif  if  ifarC^— This  annual, 
Is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Burton,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who,  in 
GOqjunctlon  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
fhrnished  the  entire  matter  for  its  pages— the  former  contribu- 
ting the  prose,  the  latter,  the  poetry.  Mr.  Burton  has  succeeded 
with  his  task.  Soma  of  his  sketches  are  exceedingly  well 
done,  whether  attempting  the  pathetic  or  humorous,  while  none 
•re  below  mediocrity.  We  cannot  express  so  Ihvorable  an 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thomson's  poetry.  Unless  we  have  omitted 
acme  pieces  in  our  examination  and  perusal  of  the  book,  the 
whole  number,  with  perhape  one  exception,  is  sadly  common- 
place or  prosaic ;  and  of  poetry,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  middUmg  goodness.  **  One  might  as 
well  say  middling  good  eggs."  The  engravings,  thirteen  in 
number,  are,  the  most  of  them,  very  interesting,  and  finely  exe- 
cuted. The  letter  press  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the  bind- 
ing very  beautiAiL— ^i/ey  if  PrOM/am, 

Canons  or  Good  Breeding:  Carey  if  BUmchard.  A  little 
book,  whose  title  proclaims  its  design.  We  have  looked  over  it, 
and  have  found  it  well  written,  and  some  of  the  inculcations  sound 
and  valuable  {  many  especially  ao.  But  some,  too,  are  very 
questionable.  There  is  a  kind  of  apology  for  swearing.  Setting 
■aide  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  doubt  if  swearing  will  ever  be 
a  particular  specimen  of  good  breeding.  Neither  do  we  fully 
like  the  remarks  upon  duelling. 

The  Token  :  Otis,  Broaden  if  Co.— The  limited  space  to 
which  we  were  necessitated  to  confine  our  notice  of  this  annual 
in  our  last  number,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  its  merits;  and 
since  the  "  Gift*'  and  "  Souvenir"  receive  attention  in  our  pages 
this  month,  we  again  introduce  the  Token  to  our  readers  in  their 
company.  Its  literary  merits  considered  in  relation  to  its  com- 
petitors are  very  superior.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  contributed  a 
tale  which  is  a  gem  in  itself;  and  which  the  newspapers  are 
eagerly  copying.  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  a  gentleman  who 
is  ever  exerting  himself  with  devoted  philanthropy  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  whose  writings  are  pure  as  they  are 
beautiAal,  has  several  pieces  in  it.  There  are  articles  by  Mrs. 
Hofland,  Miss  Browne,  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,  Mr.  Mellen,  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  Mr.  Clinch,  whoae  writings  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  from  their  ftvquent  contributions  to 
our  own  pages.  Of  the  plates.  The  vignette  on  the  title-page 
is  exquisite.  The  Nibble,  the  Politician,  the  Haunts  of  the  Sea 
fowl,  and  the  Fairies,  are  also  beautiAiL  Some  others  do  not 
so  well  please  our  fancy.    The  binding  is  unexceptionable. 

Shakspbaeb  and  hu  Feiendb:  Lem  if  AicmdUriL— This 
work  comes  to  us  in  three  volumes.  It  is  an  attempt  to  portray 
the  social  life  of  the  great  Shakspeare— a  daring  and  venture- 
some  eflTort,  making  failure  or  success  more  signaL  We  have 
not  had  time  to  peruse  more  than  enough  pages  to  got  interested 
in  it— not  enough  to  express  a  critical  opinion.  It  is  some  time 
aince  it  was  published  in  England,  and  it  was  there  lauded  as  j 
an  admirable  composition.  It  is  dedicated  "  To  the  admirers  of ' 
u  honie-tong'd  Shakspeare,"  and  of  the  other  iUustrious  spiriu 
of  the  golden  age  of  England." 


Man  about  Towji  :  Corsy  if  ifcrt.— A  couplo  of  London 
volumes,  made  up  by  Cornelius  Webbe,  Esq.-^f  humorous 
sketches— at  least,  intended  so  to  be— with  frequent  attempts  at 
wiL  The  wit  is  a  dead  failure,  although  there  m  considerable 
humor.  But  there  is  manifest  effort — of  all  things,  moat  depre- 
catory in  a  humorous  attempt.  Every  sentence  is  twisted,  and 
every  page  interlarded  with  quotations,  and  queer  words  lugged 
in,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  volumes  are  not  very  readable. 
The  mind  becomes  fatigued  with  the  everlasting  sameness. 

Nan  Dabbell:  Caref  if  Hart.— This  is  a  novel  without 
talent  of  any  description  to  recommend  it  The  plot  is  com- 
mon-place, the  incidents,  though  many,  hackneyed  or  prepos- 
terous, the  style  weak  and  barren  in  the  extremeet  degree,  the 
characters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  either  miserably  insipid, 
or  ridiculously  absurd,  and  the  dialogue  "  flat,  stale  and  nnproi- 
table."  Yet  the  incidents,  worn  out  as  they  are,  are  eo  nume- 
rous, that  a  considerable  degree  of  intoreat  is  exeited ;  enough 
to  induce  one  to  wade  through  the  volumes  to  the  end  angiy 
with  himself,  at  the  same  time,  finr  doing  so. 

The  Gift  :  C«rey  if  Aort.— The  number  of  the  Oift,  for  the 
present  year,  preseaU  attractions  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those 
of  any  annual  which  we  have  ever  seoi  issued  from  an  American 
press.  The  binding  is  chaste  and  superb,  and  the  ongirnvnga* 
nine  in  number,  are  without  a  single  exeeptiott,  of  the  highest 
finish  and  beauty,  while  aomo  are  swpaasingly  fine.  We  euBMt 
express  thla  unqualified  praise  of  the  literary  ooBteats,  akhougk 
many  of  the  articles  are  well  written  and  interesting.  Mr.  Barton, 
humorous  as  he  usually  is,  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  a  loog 
tale  called  the  »  Bird  of  Paradise,"  whUe  **  DeaeoS  Aasoa,"  by 
Miss  Stowe,  b  very  pretty ;  as,  also,  "  A  Venitiaa  Incident,"  by 
Mr.  Wabh,  and  "  The  Lasy  Crow,"  by  Bimms.  There  ie  somo 
very  fine  poetry  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Leslie, 
Mrs.  Embury,  Miss  Waterman,  Park  Beojamin,  and  A.  B.  Street, 
and  some  passable,  indifl^renv— Bnd  worse  than  indiffereat  by 
other  writers. 

Beauties  or  Webstbb:  Edward  WaJUur. — ^This  volume 
embraces  a  very  judicious  selection  of  the  more  brilliant  gems 
of  thought  and  eloquence,  scattered  through  the  writings  of  the 
great  statesman.  A  critical  essay  on  his  **  genius  and  writings  " 
of  great  merit,  by  James  Keese,  accompanies  the  volume ;  which 
is  worthy  of  the  success  it  meets  with,  this  being  the  third 
edition.  The  portrait  of  Webster,  however,  does  his  bold 
features  injustice. 
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Pabk. — ^We  deem  it  but  justice  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  efforts 
of  the  vocalists  at  this  establishment,  in  the  operas  produced 
after  "  Fidelio."  Mrs.  Martyn  and  Mr.  Manvers  were  prevented 
by  illness  from  appearing,  on  several  occasions,  when  their 
names  had  been  announced,  and  on  others,  from  displaying,  by 
any  fair  criterion,  the  abilities  they  possess.  **  Cinderella  " 
was,  therefore,  offered  with  Madame  Otto  as  Cinderella,  who 
sung  the  music  respectably;  and **La  Sonnambula,"  with  Mim 
Poole  as  Amine,  in  which  she  obtained  great  a^lause,  although 
but  few  days  had  been  devoted  to  preparation  in  the  part.  This 
young  lady's  voice,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  ia  clear  and 
powerful,  and  most  of  her  tones  very  sweeL  It  is,  however, 
rather  destitute  of  flexibility,  and  does  her  most  credit  when 
she  confines  herself  to  the  simple  music  of  what  ahe  may  be 
singing. 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliama,  formerly  Miss  Copeland,  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  London,  commenced  an  engagement  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  vocalists.  A  very  full  house  assembled  to  greet  her ; 
although  her  name  has  been  little  trumpeted  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  her  powers,  with  the  majority,  were  ia  supposi- 
tion. She  selecud,  for  her  debiiLt,  **  Peggy,"  in  **  The  Country 
Girl,"  one  of  the  old  school  of  comedies,  pruned,  by  Garrick,  of 
its  e^  UMtiMM,  and  rendered  fit  for  modem  ears,  without  losing 
the  spice  of  humor  and  wit  with  which  it  abounded.  The  part  has 
always  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  English  public  Mre.  Jordan 
frequently  Bppeared  in  it,  and  the  celebrated  Mim  Kelly  oflTered 
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it  aa  a  portion  <»f  tfi«  entortainmeiit  at  bar  farewell  beoefit  on 
quitting  the  staf  e.  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  displayed  in  it  the  poa- 
■eraion  of  genuine  comic  power.  Without  a  very  good  figure 
or  peraonal  charms,  her  tprightlineaa,  archness  and  rivacity 
excited  much  mirth,  and  repeated  and  warm  applause.  We 
should  assign  her  a  station  above  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  below 
Madame  Vestris.  She  is,  in  all  things,  superior  to  the  one,  while 
she  lacks  some  of  the  qualifications  of  the  other.  In  the  after- 
piece, called  **  Widow  Wiggins,**  in  which  she  sustained  six 
characters,  her  extraordinary  rersatility  was  eminently  con- 
spicnous.  She  surprised  the  audience  by  the  celerity  of  her 
changes  of  attire  and  of  identity.  The  transformations  were 
complete.  First,  she  was  the  motherly  Widow  Wiggins,  in  the 
prime  of  life  i  next,  and  in  a  moment,  **  Miss  Totterly  Rosebud," 
an  ancient  maiden,  of  sixty-two,  with  a  cracked  voice,  piping  a 
ehildiah  treble ;  and  her  song  in  this  character ;  **  To-day  I'm 
sixty-two,"  was  inesiatible.  Her  third  metamorphosis  was 
iato  a  Savoyard  oninstrel,  with  his  hand-organ,  playing  to  obtain 
money  to  support  "bis  poor  moder.'*  Into  this  she  infused 
rich  pathos,  and  almost  made  the  listener  forget  that  it  was  but 
acting,  with  her  broken  English  and  moumAil  tones.  Fourthly, 
a  lively  Fr^hch  girl,  she  dissipated  the  impressions  communicated 
by  the  Savoyard,  and  made  all  laugh  again.  Her  imitation  of 
the  ballad-singing  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  inimitable,  and 
called  forth  a  unanimous  encore.  Mr.  Jackey  Wiggins  next 
showed  himself,  an  overgrown  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen — 
screaming  through  his  nose  for  "Mamma,**  and  beating  his 
shilling  drum.  The  Usping  Miss  Hobbs  was  the  sixth  and  last ; 
in  which  a  version  of  "  Jim  Crow**  was  given.  It  was  a  striking 
eompliment  to  the  taste  of  our  audiences,  that  the  song  should 
have  been  prepared  for  (tM  encores,  and  a  justification  of  that 
compliment,  that  the  preparation  should  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed ! 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  has  since  played  in  various  comedies  and 
farces,  calculated  to  display  her  talents,  and  has  maintained  the 
good  impression  conveyed  by  her  first  appearance.  The  stock 
company  have  supported  her  with  great  success.  She  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mons.  Alexandre,  a  celebrated  ventriloquist,  upon 
whom  we  shall  comment  hereafter. 

Natioival. — ^The  conflagration  of  the  National  Theatre  has 
resulted,  as  we  expressed  a  conviction  in  our  last  issue  It  would 
do,  in  a  general  rally  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wallaek  in  his  behalf; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  oppression  in  the 
money  market,  a  theatre  is  to  be  erected  and  placed  under  his 
management,  that  will  do  honor  to  the  city.  The  ground  selected 
for  its  site,  is  that  upon  Broadway,  between  Reade  and  Chamber 
Streets,  now  covered  by  the  Washington  Hotel  and  other  build- 
ings. Their  demolition  ii  to  be  immediately  undertaken ;  and 
by  August  next,  the  theatre  will  be  completed,  unrivalled 
in  thie  country  in  its  situatioB  and  commodiousnesa,  as  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  in  its  architectural  beauty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wallack  has  leased  Niblo*s  theatre,  and 
comfortably  prepared  it  for  the  accomodation  of  a  large  audi- 
ence ;  which,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  building, 
consists  of  but  two  divisions;  the  dress  circle  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part,  divided  into  boxes  and  parquet,  and 
those  who  frequent  the  upper  boxes,  at  half  price.  We  must 
express  the  extreme  and  peculiar  gratification  we  have  enjoyed 
in  the  performances  under  this  new  arrangement ;  arising  from 
the  adventitious  circumstance  we  have  explained.  There 
being  none  present  save  those  who  go  expressly  toeigoy  the  enter 
tainmenta,  there  is  a  delightfol  stillness  and  propriety  on  every 
side,  rendering  it  more  like  the  invited  attendance  of  a  circle 
of  friends,  than  a  promiscuous  gathering ;  and  we  have  been  led 
to  make  the  query,  are  those  excrescences  which  are  here  dis- 
pensed with,  and  which  form  the  only  tangible  theme  of  attack 
to  some  classes  of  the  community,  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  a  regularly  appointed  theatre  1 

The  season,  at  Niblo's,  opened  with  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  in  Hamlet. 
The  unsurpassed  performances  of  this  gentleman  were  discussed 
At  length  in  our  pages,  during  his  former  visit  to  this  country  i 
*Bd  the  high  estimate  we  placed  upon  his  talents  has  been 
enhanced  by  his  personations  in  the  engagement  he  has  lately 


eoDcluded.  He  plajred  Hamlet  on  the  occasios  referred  t«^ 
under  very  pecaliar  and  iatoreeting  circumstaBeea.  Mr.  Forrest 
and  Mr.  Keaa  had  immediately  preceded  him,  each  personatiDg 
Hamlet  during  their  several  engagements,  and  thus  the  poweit 
of  the  three  tragedians  of  the  greatest  pretensioB  upon  ow 
boards,  might  be  estimated  and  compared  by  one  and  the  same 
standard.  BidBce  it  to  say  in  reference  to  the  comparatiTO 
enactment  of  the  character,  that  the  palm  has  been  indisputably 
and  triumphantly  awarded  to  Mr.  Vandeahoff.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  labor  to  analyse  his  Hamlet,  and  dwell  at  length  upon 
tfaoee  masterly  tonchea  which  evince  his  poeseesion  of  the  grasp 
of  Miettscf  to  appreciate  eveiy  where,  and  cope  with  and  display 
in  glowing  lights,  the  pkUstopkf  of  the  great  conception  of  the 
drama's  sovereign ;  but  justice  to  another  who  has  since  been 
presented  to  the  public  under  his  auspices,  forbids. 

Miss  Charlotte  Vandenhoff  opened  i|i  Julia  in  the  Hunchbackt 
to  a  crowded  and  eager  audience.  The  ordeal  she  was  about  to 
pass,  was  a  severe  and  unpitying  <me.  The  broad  and  diversi- 
fied scope  which  the  part  aflfbrds,  had  been  but  recently  tesCifled 
to  by  the  talents  of  a  KembU  and  a  TVee,  the  remembrance  of 
whose  various  excellences  is  yet  fresh,  and  exerts  a  constant 
influence.  This  was  arrayed  against  her,  and  by  this,  she  wag 
to  stand  or  fall.  The  first  eager  gaxe  of  curiosity  when  slM 
entered,  was  gratified  by  the  appearanee  of  a  young  lady  yet 
in  the  very  spring  time  of  youth,  with  a  fine  form — gracefril 
carriage  and  an  expressive  and  beantiAil  countenance.  As  she 
proceeded,  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice,  with  the  most  distinct 
enunciation  and  the  discreetest  emphasis,  it  was  manifbst  that  th< 
impression  she  was  making,  was  by  no  means  an  unfortunate  one. 

The  first  act,  whose  quiet  tone  does  not  admit  of  the  display 
of  any  novel  excellences  of  acting,  passed  by  without  any  pecu- 
liar effect,  although,  as  we  have  said,  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  were  strongly  excited  in  her  fovor  during  its  contina- 
ance.  But  from  her  entrance  in  the  second  to  the  very  closd 
of  the  piece,  her  acting  was  characterised  by  a  power  and 
atrutbfVilness,  a  correctness  and  an  abandonment,  that  carried 
every  heart  to  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm ;  and  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  the  loud,  long,  and  reiterated  bursts  of  applauso 
testified  that  she  had  passed  the  ordeal  unscathed,  herself  the 
brighter  for  the  trial  she  had  endured.  A  repetition  increased  the 
fkvorable  decision  attendant  upon  the  first :  and  it  i»  the  nmet  ster- 
ling proof  that  her  talents  had  taken  the  town  by  storm,  that  tha 
attendance  upon  her  representation  of  Julia  authorised  the  repe- 
tition of  that  part  stz  timet  out  of  but  nme  appearances.  Ono 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  Miss  Vandenhoff^s  Julia  was  itsyresA- 
nett.  Those  who  have  seen  the  character  often  repeated,  have 
witnessed  with  admiration  the  great  points  of  the  leading  ac- 
tresses of  the  day,  and  have  been  wearird  with  the  imitations  of 
them  by  lesser  lights,  until  they  have  thought  that  every  em- 
phasis, gesture,  inflection,  that  could  possibly  be  given  tn  word 
letter  and  line,  were  stereotyped  on  their  memories,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  absolute  novelty  of  her  conception  and  per- 
formance of  many  portions.  In  her  dialogue  with  Helen,  in  the 
second  act,  beginning 

**  So  Monday  week  will  say,  good  mom  to  thee 
A  maid,  and  bid  good  night  a  sober  wife." 

her  engrossment  by  the  peculiarities  of  Helen's  dress  Co  the 
exclusion  of  Sir  Thomas—*"  I'd  rather  talk  with  thee  about  the 
lace,*'  "  Thy  feather's  just  the  height  I  like  a  feather,"  4fcc.~ 
did  not  exhibit,  as  in  almost,  if  not  every  previous  instance,  a 
heartless  levity  and  contempt  for  him,  but  a  mere  thoughtleea- 
ness,  the  result  of  circumstances,  not  a  perversion  of  the  heart. 
Indeed,  the  whole  scene— her  dialogue  just  commented  upon— 
her  proud  dignity  when  reproached  by  Clifford — her  revulsion 
of  feeling  when  he  leaves  her,— was  most  admirable.  The  scene 
with  Clifford  in  the  fourth  act  was  performed  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling,  that  robbed  illusion  of  its  deceit,  and  made  the  spec- 
tator seem  indeed  in  the  presence  of  a  heart-broken  and  despair- 
ing girl.  The  "  Do  it !"  scene,  so  termed,  developed  the  poe « 
session  of  unsurpassed  physical  power,  and  an  ability  to  por* 
tray  the  wildest  phrenzy  of  passion.  Herein  she  achieved  her 
greatest  triumph.    Instead  of  slurring  the  most  of  the  speech, 
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and eoncentratuigaUhflr force  upon  "Do  it**  she  made  every 
line  a  "  Do  it !"  and  erery  lentence  glowed  upon  her  lipa.  So 
carried  away  were  the  aadieaee,  that  she  wa«  interrupted  by 
burate  of  applause  in  that  one  apeech,  on  her  first  night,  no  less 
than  five  sereral  times. 

Such  was  her  Julia—and  it  set  the  seal  upon  her  fame.  She 
played  besides  it,  during  her  engagement,  only  two  characters, 
Mrs.  Haller  and  Mariana ;  upon  which  we  have  only  space  to 
remark,  that  they  severally  served  to  establish  her  claims  to 
reign  the  bright  queen  of  the  ascendant. 

We  muit  not  omit  to  particularize  the  acting  of  Mr.  Vanden- 
boff,  in  supporting  hii  daughter,  as  Master  Walter,  The  Stran- 
ger, and  St  Pierre.  Of  a  different  cast  from  the  line  in  which  he 
had  won  his  exalted  fame  in  this  country,  he  was  yet  a  master* 
hand  even  here  •,  and  as  in  his  loftier  tragic  efforts,  will  admit  no 
competitor  to  stand  beside  him. 

The  operatic  corps  of  the  National  succeeded ;  and  Miss 
Shirreff,  Wilson,  and  Seguin,  were  welcomed  by  a  crowd  of 
friends  in  the  charming  Amilie.  La  Sonnambula  followed  ;  and 
that  gave  place  to  **  Gustevus,"  one  of  the  most  glorious  operas 
ever  presented  to  the  public  i  and  got  up  with  a  perfection  of 
every  necessary  qualification,  that  left  no  drawback  to  intense 
delight.  Its  music  is  sparkling  with  gems.  There  is  expression 
in  every  note ;  and  two  of  its  delicious  chorusses  have  never 
been  suffered  to  pass  without  an  encore.  The  eminent  vocalists 
who  have  appeared  in  it— -a  combination  of  talent  in  opera  never 
before  offered  to  an  American  audience— gave  each  unbounded 
satisfaction.  Miss  Sherriff's  naivete  and  gracefulness  as  the 
Page,  and  Mr.  Seguin's  acting  as  Ankerstrom  deserve  peculiar 
mention.  The  scenery  was  very  splendid,  and  the  costumes 
and  properties  rich  and  appropriate. 

A  word  of  the  orchestra.  We  reluctantly  feel  compelled  to 
remark  that  this  department  of  the  theatre  is  not  under  that 
degree  of  control,  which  is  requisite  to  unity  of  action  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  audiences.  Every  gentleman  seems  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  independence,  and  setting  aside 
the  deficiencies  in  time  and  tune  which  sometimes  occur,  there 
is  a  degree  of  loud  intercourse — ^laughing,  talking,  nut-eating, 
etc.  particularly  annoying  and  improper.    It  must  be  looked  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  followed  the  opera :  alternating  with 
Madame  Lecompte  and  her  newly  imported  Corps  de  Ballet. 
Criticism  upon  him  and  them  must  be  deferred  to  the  ensuing 
month. 

BowERTw— The  chief  object  of  attraction  at  the  Bowery, 
since  our  last,  has  been  a  new  play  entitled  the  "  Roman  Cap- 
tive;"  upon  which  every  advantege  uf  scenery  and  decoration 
has  been  lavished.  The  original  draft  of  the  play,  which,  in  its 
literary  tone  and  dramatic  situations,  possessed  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel,  or  of  superior  merit,  was  submitted  to  Park  Ben- 
jamin, Esq.  who  elaborated  two  or  three  of  the  more  prominent 
characters.  We  thought  we  could  detect  where  Mr.  Benjamin's 
pen  had  been  brought  in  requisition,  for  the  play  is  -very  unequal, 
and  OS  a  play,  inferior.  Mr.  Homblin  made  the  most  of  Caius 
Silius,  the  hero,  who  is  rather  of  the  boastful  class,  and  tells  of 
more  what  he  has  done  and  means  to  do,  than  what  he  is  seen 
to  do.  Mrs.  Shaw  also,  achieved  as  much  as  possible  with 
Florena.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  some  of  the  poetry  is  of 
too  delicate  and  refined  a  character  to  tttt  well,  in  theatric 
phrase. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  is  now  on  the  tepis,  with  Hamblin  as 
Roderick  Dhu,  and  Barry  as  Fitz>James— a  very  strong  cast, 
and  most  splendid  scenery. 

Chatham. — Since  the  reduction  of  prices,  this  very  neat 
theatre  has  been  doing  welL  Mr.  Dinneford  has  been  compli- 
mented with  a  benefit  within  a  fortnight,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. Miss  Hildreth,  a  promising  young  American  actress 
appeared  in  the  fifth  act  of  **  Ion,"  and  though  surrounded  by 
perplexing  circumstences,  and  with  a  no  very  favorable  scope 
for  the  exhibition  of  power,  displayed  talenta,  which,  with  culti- 
vation, may  render  her  eminent.  Mr.  Finn,  the  humorous  and 
eccentric  comedian,  has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  and  has 
been  playing  to  full  houses ;  for  his  "  Paul  Pry,"  "  Paul  Shack," 
etc.,  are  treats  too  pare  and  valuable  to  be  disregarded. 


EDITORS*    TABLE. 

Oua  Twelfth  Volume!— The  progress  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Companion,"  during  the  later  years  of  ita  publication,  hast 
probably  no  counterpart  In  the  history  of  magasine  literature. 
One  year  since,  our  issue  was  $iz  tkouaamd^fivt  hundred  copies; 
in  May  last,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  volume,  it 
was  found  necessary  te  extend  the  edition  to  thirteen  timutmd 
copies ;  and  the  steady  yet  undiminished  increase  of  patronage 
which  it  has  been  greeted  with  during  the  past  summer,  require 
a  further  addition  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  copies.  Of  thu 
present  number,  there  will  be  issued  seventeen  tktmsand,  two 
hundred  andjifty  copies ! 

It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  vain  glory  or  braggadocio  that  we  oatar 
into  the  above  statistics ;  it  is  rather  firom  a  feeling  of  elated 
determination,  and  honest  pride.  As  we' remarked  in  cloaiag 
our  last  volume,  we  are  proudly  conscious,  that  however  strong 
the  promises  we  have  made,  we  have  AilfiUed  every  one  of 
them ;  and  that  we  have  satisfactorily  done  so,  our  preaenC 
prosperity  evinces ;  and  that  this  prosperity  is  not  aaaamed  or 
illusory,  the  great  expenditure  which  we  evidently  bestow  vpon 
the  magazine,  is  ample  testimony  *,  for  nothing  \mt  amplo 
success  would  justify  such  a  course. 

Did  we  now  simply  assert  that  we  would  maintain  the  work 
in  its  present  state,  we  are  sure  that  no  more  would  be  expected 
of  us.  Its  tjrpography  has  been  unexceptionable,  Ita  embellish- 
ments of  the  highest  degree  of  art  and  beauty,  the  paper  we 
have  used,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  talent  which  has  adorned 
our  pages,  in  every  department,  of  the  most  superior  order 
attainable.  But  our  course  is  onward.  So  long  as  new  quali- 
fications may  be  added,  we  shall  eagerly  grasp  them.  Acting 
under  this  resolve,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  thai  we 
have  entered  into  arrangements  with  Jtfrs.  Franeea  S.  O^a^d, 
to  lend  her  aid  to  the  already  superior  talent  engaged  on  the 
editorial  department  Her  contributions  to  our  pages  will  be 
constant  We  have  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  single  contributor, 
who  has  heretofore  assuted  to  render  the **Companion"  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Madames  Sigonmeyt  Embmnf^  EUeU  Smith, 
Hojland ;  Misses  Browne,  H,  F.  Gamld,  Ome ;  Messrs.  Herbert, 
JVeoJ,  In^aham,  Bttgamin,  Sebn  Smith,  Thatcher,  HamOtam, 
Pray,  with  others  who  have  assisted  us,  as  also,  the  Editon, 
Mrs.  Ann  5.  Stephana,  and  Mr.  Harrington,  wUl  stUl  contributo 
regularly  to  the  work.  In  addition,  we  have  the  extreme  plea- 
sure of  announcing,  thtHuFitt- Greene  HaUeek  has  autho- 
rised us  to  anticipate  some  of  the  beautiful  and  finished  numben 
of  his  pen,  so  soon  as  his  engagemeate  will  permit  Mr.  B.  T. 
Twkerman,  author  of  the  "  Italian  Sketeh-Book,"*  and  » lea^ai,^ 
and  O,  F.  Htijfman,  Eeq,  author  of  "  Seenea  m  the  Weat,"*  Sa^ 
uel  Woodwarth, Esq., author  of  the** Ironhannd  Bnekat,** with 
other  prominent  writers,  with  whom  we  are  negotiating,  will 
also  contribute  to  our  pages. 

The  space  devoted  to  editorial  remarks,  will  hereafter  bo 
extended  to  four  pages ;  and  the  independence  of  opinion  in 
reviews  and  theatrical  notices,  which  has  given,  we  beliere, 
unqualified  satisfaction,  will  still  be  preserved  ;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  remark  more  particularly,  that  no  decision  is  made 
upon  the  merits  of  a  book  in  the  **  Companion,"  unless  the  book 
has  been  carefully  perused,  ilfr.  Dick,  the  talented  and  skilftil 
artist,  will  still  prepare  the  embcllishmente  expressly  for  the 
work,  and  to  gratify  all  tastes,  we  shall  give  alternately,  a  sketch 
from  American  Scenery,  and  a  Poetical  subject  One  of  the 
latter  class,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  is  in  the  engravor'a 
hands  for  December.  Our  Fashion  plates  will  be  continued  in 
the  same  finished  style  of  engraving  as  heretofore,  since  they 
have  been  received  with  universal  favor,  and  no  competition 
with  their  superiority  has  thus  far  been  attempted  in  th« 
country. 

In  fine,  we  triumphantly  renew  our  pledge  *'to  make  the 
*  Ladies'  Companion'  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  its  typography— the  variety  and  high  tone  of  ita  literary 
articles— the  quality  and  value  of  ita  music — the  unequalled 
splendor  of  its  pictorial  embellishments— and  the  truth,  finiak 
and  taste  of  its  quarterly  fashions  V* 
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Original* 
THE  SPIRIT  BRIDE. 

BT  BINBT  r.  HAKRIKGTOK. 

Ill  the  days  of  the  glory  of  the  great  city  of  Bagdad, 
after  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  renowned  Hanran 
al  Raschid  in '  the  administration  of  the  Cafiphate,  had 
extended  its  boundaries,  confirmed  its  dominions,  enriched 
iu  inhabitants,  and  embellished  its  confines  with  every 
decoration  that  art  and  taste,  incited  and  sustained  by 
wealth,  are  able  to  bestow,  a  Caliph  succeeded  to  the 
government,  by  the  name  of  Hafiz  al  Veshnib.  He  was 
in  all  things  the  contrary  of  Haroun,  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor. He  was  rapacious,  selfish,  unjust  and  licentious ; 
yet  he  was  emulous  of  those  habits  of  Haroun,  by  which 
that  prince  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  his  people,  and  was  thus  enablad  to  deal  justice  more 
signally  and  effectually.  Like  him  he  was  accustomed  at 
sundry  times,  by  night  or  by  day,  to  assume  a  lowly  garb, 
and  with  the  Vizier  or  some  other  high  officer,  to  peram- 
bulate the  city,  entering  by  plausible  pretexts  into  what- 
ever dwelling  hod  excited  his  curiosity.  But  he  went 
not,  like  Haroun,  to  seek  out  and  protect  oppressed  virtue, 
to  comfort  the  suffering,  to  strip  the  mask  from  hypocrisy, 
to  overthrow  injustice,  to  humble  the  proud,  to  elevate 
retiring  humiH^;  he  sought  rather  to  discover  the 
oppressor,  that  he  might  share  with  him  the  spoils,  and 
to  gaze  on  the  cheek  of  modest  beanty,  that  he  might 
sacrifice  it  to  his  passion. 

There  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  palace,  a  wealthy 
citizen,  whose  life  flowed  calmly  aws^.  He  was  in  early 
manhood,  and  his  appearance  was  strikingly  majestic. 
He  was  tall,  and  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  figure ;  his 
countenance  was  wonderfully  expressive— his  eye  black 
and  piercing,  and  his  raven  hair  descended  in  flowing 
locks  over  his  shoulders.  Wherever  he  went,  the  passers 
by  stopped  short  in  their  progress  to  gaze  upon  him ;  yet 
he  seldom  appeared  abroad. 

"  Selim,"  said  the  Caliph  one  evening,  to  his  Yizier,  as, 
habited  like  Dervishes,  they  passed  along  the  street  in 
which  the  house  of  this  youth  was  situated — "  who  is  the 
occupant  of  this  exquisite  mansion  T  It  is  strange  that  it 
has  never  before  caught  my  eye.  How  tasteful  are  all 
its  ornaments  and  arrangements!  Pray  answer,  whose 
may  it  be  r' 

**  It  is  the  home  of  Hamet,  the  son  of  Alnarib,  whose 
grandsire  was  an  especial  favorite  of  the  great  Haroun, 
and  who  was  himself,  as  your  highness  knows,  confided 
in  by  your  uncle,  of  glorious  memory.  This  Hamet,  an 
only  son,  half  secludes  himself  from  the  world,  and  in  his 
paradise  there-^or  indeed,  it  seems  a  paradise  within — 
he  glides  smoothly  down  the  stream  of  time." 

"  Is  it  so,  my  Selim,"  cried  the  Caliph — "  I  must  con- 
verse with  him,  and  fathom  his  motives  for  retirement. 
7 


It  had  required  little  effort  for  him  to  maintain  under  met 
the  rank  that  his  ancestors  enjoyed  under  my  predecessors. 
This  indifference  to  elevation  is  mysterious  and  unusual. 
I  must  see  him.*' 

The  Vizier  hated  Hamet.  Hit  had  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  post  he  occupied,  not  for  his  wisdom  in  governing, 
his  prudence  in  odvice—^mt  rather  that  he  made  little 
account  of  his  conscience  in  his  master's  service.  He 
could  be  blind  or  keen-eyed,  as  might  be ;  and  he  was 
willing  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  the  odium  of  many  a  foul 
deed  commanded  by  the  Caliph.  He  hated  Hamet,  for 
he  knew  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  seclusion,  be« 
cause  he  was  disgusted  and  vexed  with  the  tyranny  of 
Hafiz,  his  master.  Therefore  the  suggestion  of  the 
Caliph  pleased  him ;  and  together  they  sought  the  abode 
of  Hamet. 

Hamet  received  them  courteously,  and  tendered  his 
hearty  hospitalities.  While  they  quaffed  their  sherbet 
out  of  golden  cups,  the  Caliph  surveyed  with  admiretion 
and  surprise,  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  taste  which 
were  every  where  about  him.  Not  all  the  splendor  of 
the  palace  could  impart  so  pleasing  a  sensation  to  the 
soul,  as  the  elegance  yet  simplici^  of  the  home  of  Hamet. 
So  the  Csliph  swelled  with  envy ;  and  before  scarce  a 
word  had  been  spoken,  he  was  the  foe  of  his  noble  host. 
The  Vizier  saw  the  workings  of  his  master's  countenance, 
and  chuckled  with  delight. 

The  Caliph  questioned  his  free-hearted  host  respecting 
his  pursuits ;  and  gathered  from  his  unguarded  replies, 
that  it  was  the  conduct  of  the  government  that  had 
induced  him  to  resign  the  chances  of  preferment  that 
were  in  his  favor,  and  to  seek  for  happiness  m  himself, 
and  the  comforts  which  his  vast  wealth  could  procure. 

"  But  I  am  well  recompensed  for  my  choice,"  he  con> 
tinned.  "  This  dwelling  was  the  dwelling  of  my  sire,  and 
of  his  sire  before  him.  I  love  it  for  that  it  has  thus  been 
the  home  of  my  ancestors.  The  evidences  of  their  taste 
are  around  me,  and  render  it  sacred  in  my  eyes.  Here 
will  I  pass  my  life  comforts  are  here,  the  gatherings  of 
years,  which  a  life  could  never  replace.  I  am  humble-* 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  great— I  am  happy."  His 
smile  betrayed  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

The  disguised  rulers  lef^  him  with  protestations  of 
gratitude.  But  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  street, 
than  the  spleen  of  the  Caliph  found  vent;  and  with  his 
characteristic  cruelty,  he  gave  full  license  to  Selim,  to 
ruin  the  contented  and  unoffending  Hamet.  The  com- 
mission was  delightful  to  the  Vizier,  and  he  set  about  it. 
Before  many  days,  a  tyrannical  edict  was  passed,  that 
robbed  Hamet  of  some  of  his  dearest  enjoyments.  Then 
it  was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  cut  a  new  street  directly 
through  his  premises.  He  saw  his  cherished  home 
nithlessly  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  with  a  sigh,  wss 
forced  to  bid  adieu  to  his  hopes  of  peaceful  happiness. 
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But  his  sorrows  did  not  end  here.  Men  that  he  had  | 
never  seen  nor  heard  of,  came  forward  with  false  titles  to  | 
his  wealth.  His  protestations  and  proofs  were  disregard- 
ed ;  and  he  was  beggared.  To  crown  his  misery,  aUe> 
^tions  of  dishonesty  in  the  execution  of  the  offices 
entrusted  to  them,  were  brought  forward  against  his 
departed  father  and  grandfather,  and  their  memories  were 
overwhelmed  with  infamy ! 

Hamct  finally  found  a  retreat  from  his  sorrows  and 
misfortunes,  in  a  miserable  abode  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  where  his  degradation  sheltered  him  from  further 
'  pursuit ;  for  his  posrerfiil  enemies,  exulting  in  his  utter 
prostration,  dismissed  him  from  their  memories.  There 
he  lived  on  the  pittance  that  he  had  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  all,  and  endeavored  to  find  calmness  in  phi- 
losophy. 

One  night,  when  three  months  had  passed  away,  as  he 
slept  on  his  lowly  pillow,  visions  that  soemed  to  him  but 
pleasant  dreams,  flitted  across  his  mind.  A  countenance, 
too  fair  for  earth — such  as  a  Houri  might  wear  in  the 
regions  of  the  blest,  hovered  over  him — smiled  sweetly 
upon  him,  and  in  silvery  accents  bidding  him  to  hope, 
vanished  away.  When  he  awoke,  he  could  not  dismiss 
the  blissful  illusion  from  his  thought.  All  day  he  dwelt 
upon  it,  and  at  night  resigned  himself  to  sleep,  longing  to 
sleep  for  ever,  if  but  that  face  might  gladden  his  repose. 
It  came  again!— again  it  bade  him  hope,  and  then  it 
whispered,  "  Hie  to  the  fairy  glen,  on  Tigris'  banks — ^I 
will  be  there."  When  morning  came  and  he  arose,  the 
tone,  the  words,  yet  lingered  in  his  memory.  How 
weary  were  the  hours  of  sunlight !  Darkness  was  day  to 
Hamet,  for  darkness  brought  those  charming  features, 
that  beamed  more  brightly  than  the  sun  on  him.  It 
came  at  last,  and  again  he  slept.  Once  more,  oh,  Ma- 
homet, once  mom,  those  dark  and  lustrous,  yet  gentle 
eyes— those  ruby  lips — that  glowing  cheek — ^that  heaven- 
ly smile  were  before  him !  Once  more,  too,  that  voice, 
like  tinkling  bells  in  iu  sweetness,  whispered,  *'  Hie  to 
the  fairy  glen  on  Tigris'  banks — I  will  be  there." 

Were  it  but  the  vanity  of  a  heated  imagination,  it 
would  not  harm  him  to^  seek  the  fairy  glen ;  and  he 
went.  That  glen  was  fair  to  the  sight — a  bright  stream 
murmured  through  it,  with  sparkling  waters — flowers  in 
richest  blazonry  of  hue,  fringed  iu  verdant  banks ;  and 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  breeze  wafted  perfumes  to  the 
senses.  He  paused  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet  and 
gaxed  around  him.  Oh,  was  that  vision  false  1  No !  no ! 
There  was  it,  in  shadowy  outline,  hovering  before  him, 
and  gracefully  beckoning  him  to  follow !  Hamet  clasped 
his  hands  in  delight  and  obeyed.  It  led  him  up  the  glen, 
keeping  ever  by  tho  bank  of  Uie  rivulet,  and  turning  at 
intervals  to  encourage  him,  until  he  had  climbed  a  steep 
acclivity  of  rocks,  down  which  the  waters  poured  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  lashing  its  tiny  current  into  snowy  foam ; 
and  stood  beside  a  lake,  by  a  scene  of  beauty  too  exquisite 
for  sense.  A  thousand  peaks,  whose  projecting  crags 
gleamed  with  imbedded  gems  of  richest  lustre,  lifted 
themselves  upwards.  The  waters  of  the  lake  were  clear 
as  chrystal,  and  above  iu  mirror-like  surface,  a  radiant 
iris  spanned  from  side  to  side.  AH  was  silence;  but 
anon,  low  music  stole  softly  upon  him,  pleasant  yet 


mournful ;  a  thin  mist  rose  slowly  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  and  shrouded  by  it  as  with  a  veil,  appeared  lus 
charming  vition.  Flowers  were  wreathed  in  her  flovring 
hair,  and  a  light  robe  hung  from  her  shoulder,  down 
her  graceful  form.     Hamet  stood  entranced  in  exstasy. 

**  Hamet,"  said  the  rision,  '*  if  thou  wouldst  have  ma 
stand  beside  thee  palpable  as  well  to  touch  as  to  sight, 
make  thou  this  sign ;  and  if  there  be  no  evil  in  thy  soul, 
thech  aim  will  fail  not." 

As  she  spoke  she  extended  her  hands,  and  performed 
a  mystic  sign.  Hamet  eagerly  gazed,  and  without  one 
roisgiring  of  fear — ^for  why  should  the  pure  heart  liearf-- 
he  repeated  it  after  her.  Upon  the  instant,  that  music 
swelled  into  bold  and  animated  notes^-«.  film  came  over 
the  vision  of  Hamet—- and  when  it  passed  away,  there, 
kneeling  at  his  side,  clothed  like  a  maiden  of  Bagdad, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  tearful  expression  of 
ardent  love,  was  the  beautiful  vision.  Enraptured,  be 
lifted  her  from  her  recumbent  posture,  clasped  her  to  his 
heart;  and  while  he  did  so,  felt  her's  beating  against  his 
own— «nd  he  pressed  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"  Hamet,"  said  she,  "  I  am  a  guardian  spirit  of  the 
good.  I  have  seen  thy  unbending  virtue,  and  have  loved 
thee.  It  is  permitted  to  me  to  take  this  earthly  frame, 
and  dwell  with  thee  and  senre  thee,  so  long  as  no  eril 
stains  thy  soul.  If  thou  prizest  me,  oh,  remember  this ! 
When  thou  dost  hesitate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
then  danger  will  assail  me ;  and  if  thou  iailest,  I  am  lost 
to  thee  for  ever !  Never  again  can  I  speak  of  this  to  thee; 
but  shouldst  thou  pause  in  thy  dalliance  with  vice,  and 
find  me  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  let  virtue  illume  thy  soul 
once  more ;  make  thou  the  magic  sign,  and  I  shall  be 
thine  again !" 

She  ceased,  and  Hamet  poured  out  his  soul  to  her  in 
gratitude  and  devotion.  Together  they  returned  to  ths 
city,  to  his  lowly  cottage.  Hamet  took  immediate  means 
for  the  solemnization  of  their  marriage,  and  Selima  was 
his  wife  ! 

Tho  absorbing  strength  of  her  love  for  him,  far  trans- 
cending frail,  earthly  passion,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
A  happy  spirit,  she  had  left  her  etherial  home  and  assumed 
a  mortal  frame,  to  be  perplexed  with  mortal  ills,  and  to 
weep  in  mortal  sorrow.  She  had  done  this,  too,  not  to 
dwell  in  the  glittering  palace,  but  the  humble  cottage; 
not  to  share  the  glory  of  a  prince,  which  one  so  sweet, 
so  beautiful  might  have  done,  but  to  pillow  her  head  upon 
the  breast  of  poverty  and  disappointment.  But  she 
cared  not  for  all  this.  Her  devotion  cheered  the  priva- 
tions of  poverty  and  dispelled  disappointment's  gloom — 
and  Hamet  was  contented  in  his  bliss  with  her. 

Thus  passed  a  year;  and  then  the  wicked  Caliph 
desired  to  achieve  an  in&mous  design.  A  good  man  was 
to  be  ruined  as  Hamet  had  been  ruined.  But  this  new 
victim  was  wary  and  watchful,  and  not  to  be  easily  over- 
come. The  people  too  had  begun  to  look  with  eyes 
askance  upon  their  unjust  ruler,  and  whenever  he  went 
abroad,  he  felt  that  the  fires  of  hate  were  spreadbg,  and 
be  dared  not  persecute  another  now,  so  openly  as  he  had 
persecuted  the  unfortunate  Hamet.  There  was  need  of 
a  cunning  brain,  a  ready  wit,  to  film  injustice  with  sophis- 
try, and  deceive  the  argus  eyes  of  piying  foes.    Ths 
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Calipli  consulted  in  careful  secrecy,  with  that  pander  to 
his  wickedness,  Selim,  the  Vizier.  No  one  could  be 
thought  of  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  Caliph  called 
to  mind  the  long-forgotten  Hamet.  He  started  at  the 
thought,  and  named  him  to  Selira,  as  one  to  serve  their 
purpose,  could  he  be  bribed  to  undertake  the  task. 

"  Hasten,  Selim,"  said  he ;  "  hasten  and  inquire  if  he 
be  yet  alive;  and  if  he  can  be  found,  let  him  be  speedily 
conveyed  hither  tliat  I  may  treat  with  him.  Qold  is 
potent  with  the  poor,  and  my  offer  shall  be  unstinted. 
Go,  at  once !" 

It  needed  but  little  inquiry  among  the  thousand  spies 
of  the  government,  to  discover  the  home  of  Hamet ;  and 
immediately  the  Grand  Vixier  sent  his  trustiest  conBdant 
to  summon  him  to  the  palace.  Hamet  was  reclining  on 
an  ottoman  of  the  meanest  materials,  and  Selima  was 
sitting  on  a  cushion  at  his  feet,  looking  into  his  eyes, 
clasping  his  hand,  and  soothing  him  by  words  of  love, 
when  the  messenger  entered.  Hamet  received  his  com- 
munication in  wonder;  but  professed  his  readiness  to 
obey— for,  to  hesitate  at  the  Caliph's  command,  had  been 
speedy  death ;  and  imprinting  a  fervent  kiss  on  Selima's 
lips,  he  followed  his  guide  to  the  palace. 

When  the  Caliph  knew  that  they  had  come,  he  sent 
for  the  messenger  first,  that  he  might  inquire  in  what 
condition  he  had  found  Hamet,  in  order  that  he  might 
suit  his  offers  to  his  fortunes. 

"  I  found  him,  your  Highness,"  said  the  messenger 
"  steeped  in  poverty ;  but  there  was  with  him  a  creature, 
more  beautiful  than  ever  before  greeted  and  dazzled  my 
sight !  Her  hair  is  like  virgin  gold,  her  skin  of  pearly 
whiteness,  and  oh,  her  eyes  are  softly  bright,  and  her 
smile  of  sweetness,  such  as  illumes  no  other  face  among 
Bagdad's  fairest  daughters." 

These  few  words  so  fired  the  Caliph,  that  he  sprung 
up  in  an  exsta«y,  and  commanding  the  Vizier  to  make 
to  Hamot  whatever  proposition  might  be  necessary,  and 
to  detain  him  until  his  return,  he  donned  a  disguise,  and 
hurried  with  the  messenger  to  Hamct's  house. 

He  reached  the  door,  just  as  Selim,  the  Vizier,  pro- 
pounded to  Hamet  the  work  that  was  desired  of  him ; 
and  he  gazed  in  lapture  on  Selima,  and  resolved  that 
before  the  morrow  she  should  be  his,  just  as  Hamet,  bewil- 
dered by  the  munificence  of  the  bribo  that  was  offered  to 
him,  hesitated  to  reject  it.  Poor  Selima!  She  felt  that 
evil  was  impending;  but  when  Hamet  came,  with  ab- 
stracted air,  and,  wrept  in  himself,  did  sot  respond  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  her  fond  endearments,  she  could  not 
remind  him  of  the  fearful  stake  that  would  bo  the  penalty 
of  his  lapse  from  virtue ;  her  destiny  and  his  forbade.  But 
she  more  assiduously  testified  her  love,  and  tried  by  tears, 
by  smiles,  by  caresses,  by  protestations,  to  win  him  from 
his  abstraction— beguile  him  to  look  upon  her,  and  thus 
be  recalled  to  himself  again.    It  was  in  vain ! 

When  evening  came,  Hamet  left  Selima,  to  walk 
abroad  and  meditate.  A  palace  to  dwell  in— coffers 
swelling  with  gold — honors  unnumbered  office,  digniqr 
and  favor— all  that  could  gratify  ambition,  taste,  or  desire, 
were  within  his  grasp;  would  he  but  accomplish  one 
end !  And  what  waa  that  ?  To  plunge  another  in  mitery 


as  he  had  been  plunged— and  why  not?  After  all, 
it  was  to  swell  but  by  one  name  alone,  the  huge  catalogue 
of  wo— it  was  but  to  heave  a  load  firom  his  own  shoulders 
upon  those  of  another.  But  the  guilt !  Alas,  goodness, 
as.  he  had  learned  from  sad  experience,  was  no  guaranty 
against  misfortune  in  this  world — ^how  was  he  sure  that 
it  would  be  smiled  upon  in  the  next  7  Thus  he  reasoned,  and 
while  be  so  reasoned,  the  minions  of  the  Caliph,  who  had 
watched  his  absence,  seized  the  shrieking  Selima,  covered 
by  the  darkness,  and  bore  her  to  the  palace.  Hamet 
returned  to  his  home — no  Selima  was  there— it  was  an 
unusual  circumstance ;  but  so  wrapt  was  he  in  his  mental 
struggle,  that  he  scarcely  noticed  it.  He  sat  down.  The 
sight  of  his  miserable  furniture  rendered  more  vivid  the 
>Hsion  of  greatness  and  wealth ;  and  then— just  then,  the 
Caliph  was  proffering  to  Selima,  his  hateful  love ;  and 
she  was  calling  in  sweet,  yet  sorrowful  tones  of  anguish 
on  Hamet,  her  beloved,  to  save  her !  Alas,  he  was  fal- 
tering in  virtue,  and  she  tottered  on  the  brink  of  des- 
truction ! 

Hamet  rose  he  clenched  his  hands— he  beat  his  fore 
head.  It  was  but  an  effort  to  resolve  to  do  «^t  the 
Caliph  would  have  (lim  do,  and  all  would  be  over.  That 
resolve  was  half  made— he  folded  his  robe  about  him, 
and  crossed  the  threshold  with  hesitating  step,  to  seek 
the  Vizier ;  and  then,  even  then,  Selima,  alone  with  the 
Caliph  and  in  his  power,  felt  his  grasp  upon  her  to  force 
her  to  his  wishes— and  her  own  strength  wasting  fast ! 
But  as  he  crossed  his  threshold  to  depart,  and  turned 
habitually  to  bid  farewell,  and  smile  upon  his  wife— for 
else  he  never  parted  from  hei^^it  rushed  to  Hamet's  sou] 
that  it  was  the  dead  of  night,  and  she  away !  Where 
was  she  f  At  once  her  warning  flashed  upon  iiim !  Cold 
drops  came  out  upon  his  forehead.  "  Lost— lostl"  he 
cried,  and  staggering  back,  fell  at  his  length  upon  the 
floor.  In  the  gush  of  horror,  he  forgot  the  magic  sign 
that  would  restore  her  again ;  and  as  he  lay  there,  fear- 
fully sighing  from  his  overburdened  bosom,  Selima,  as  if 
new  strength  had  been  given  to  her,  tore  herself  from  the 
Caliph's  grasp,  awed  him  by  her  lofty  dignity  and  virtue, 
and  he  stood  gazing  in  wonder  upon  her,  not  daring  to 
molest  her ! 

Hamet  sprang  after  some  moments,  to  his  feet,  resolved 
in  despair,  on  self-destruction.  But  as  he  did  so,  he 
remembered  with  a  shriek  of  joy  the  magic  spell ;  and  he 
hastily  made  the  sign !  As  he  had  sprung,  so  had  the 
CaUph  rushed  upon  Selima,  inspired  by  her  charms  to 
renewed  effort ;  but  when  he  would  have  clasped  her, 
there  was  nothingness  in  his  embrace,  and  Selima,  pant- 
ing, was  nestling,  at  home,  in  Hamet's  bosom. 

Hamet  resolved  that  very  night  to  revenge  his  injuries 
on  the  Caliph.  He  knew  how  the  populace  hated  him; 
and,  assembling  them  together,  he  spoke  to  them  of  the 
oppression  of  their  master.  Maddened  by  his  eloquence, 
they  armed  themselves  and  followed  him  to  the  palace.  The 
guards  were  stricken  down  in  a  moment— the  Caliph  and 
the  Vizier  were  seized  as  they  fled,  pale  and  trembling. 
Hamet  was  placed  upon  the  throne ;— and,  omnipoieat 
in  virtue,  ruled  long  and  happily,  bleat  in  the  lofe  of  kit 
Spirit  Bride! 
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**  I  WILL  work  no  longer,"  exclaimed  Andrea,  throw- 
ing down  his  pencil,  '*  I  will  not  be  compelled  to  see 
every  fool  pointing  out  the  difTerence  between  your  figures 
and  mine ;  finish  the  picture  yourself,  Domenicoy  I  will 
never  touch  it  again !" 

"Nay,  Andrea,  this  is  injustice  to  yourself,"  said 
Domenico ;  "  few  but  those  who  look  with  a  painter's  eye 
could  see  the  difierence  which  to  you  seems  so  evident.*' 

**  Look,"  replied  the  impetuous  Andrea,  and  the  livid 
hue  of  envy  overspread  his  face  as  he  spoke,  "  look  at 
that  group— -they  are  figures  of  wax  compared  with  the 
almost  living,  breatliing  forms,  which  grow  beneath  your 
pencil."  A  benignant  smile  lit  up  the  placid  countenance 
of  Domenico  as  he  approached  the  side  of  the  church 
where  Andrea  was  employed,  and  with  his  own  pencil 
gave  a  few  light  touches  to  the  face  and  hands  of  one  of! 
the  figures.  **  See !"  cried  Andrea,  '^  am  I  not  right  ? 
here  have  I  been  laboring  three  days  to  give  the  coloring 
of  life  to  diat  flesh,  and  you  have  done  it  in  three  minutes ; 
I  will  not  be  so  disgraced — never  will  I  touch  pencil 
■gain  until  you  teach  me  the  secret  of  your  art !" 

Nothing  could  be  more  smilingly  contrasted  than  were 
te  &ces  of  the  two  painters,  as  they  stood  together, 
gasing  at  Andrea's  picture.  The  mild  and  sunt-Hke 
countenance  of  Domenico,  seemed  the  index  of  a  mind 
too  pure  and  gentle  to  have  any  communion  with  the 
dark  spirit  that  betrayed  itself  in  the  sullen  brow  and 
heavy  features  of  Andrea.  But  they  were,  in  truth,  warm 
finends,  and  though  Domenico,  with  all  a  painter's 
jealous  love  of  fame,  hesitated  to  betray  the  grand  secret 
of  his  art,  he  yet  longed  to  behold  his  beloved  Andrea 
sharing  the  honors  which  were  so  lavishingly  bestowed 
upon  himself.  The  rapidly  waning  light  warned  them  to 
lay  aside  their  employment  for  the  day,  and  leaning  on 
the  aim  of  bis  friend,  Domenico  sought  the  quiet  of  bis 
own  studio.  Throwing  down  the  implefaients  of  his  art 
as  be  entered,  he  took  down  the  lute  which  hung  by  the 
casement,  and  began  a  light  and  graceful  melody.  **  Come 
Andrea,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  the  air,  **  come, 
let  us  to  the  window  of  the  fair  sisters ;  the  gentle  Ma- 
netta  will  wonder  why  she  hears  not  Andrea's  evening 
•ong;  and  it  may  be  that  the  bright-eyed  Lisa  waits  to 
hear  the  lute  of  Domenico.'* 

"  No !"  returned  Andrea,  sullenly,  "  I  am  in  no  mood 
for  fooling.  Since  boyhood  have  I  been  laboring  for 
fame  and  fortune,  and  am  yet  as  far  from  them  as  ever. 
Ton  are  confident  of  success — you  have  reaped  the  reward 
of  your  labors  "fortune  has  been  your  friend  and  disco- 
▼ered  to  you  a  secret  whicH  will  make  you  immortal ; 
yon  can  afford  to  play  the  knrer--^  me  nothing  remains 
but  to  retain  totfae  faamUe  village  wherel  first  drew  this 
hated  breath,  and  again  become  a  keeper  of  flocks  and 
beids." 

"  Andrea,  friend  of  my  sool,"  said  Domenico,  "  it 
grieves  me  to  see  yon  thus  caat  down ;  compare  your 
woriu  with  those  of  other  masters  of  the  art,  and  canyon 
not  triumph  in  yotxr  own  superiority  f  Why  waste  yonr 


life  in  unavailing  regret,  because  I  am  possessed  of  a 
secret  which  to  you  is  unknown  7" 

"  Call  me  not  your  fnend,"  exclaimed  Andrea,  impetu- 
ously, "  I  spurn  the  worthless  name— a  word  from  yoa 
could  give  me  fortune,  and  happiness  and  &me,  yet  yoa 
will  not  utter  it !" 

"Andrea,"  replied  Domenico,  "  you  wall  know  what 
a  costly  sacrifice  you  ask ;  yon  well  know  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  is  nothing  compared  with  the  voluntary  relin- 
quishment of  never-dying  fame.  Your  own  thirst  for 
glory  may  teach  you  what  that  friend  deserves,  who 
unlocks  to  you  the  fountain  of  immortality,  and  gives  you 
to  drink  of  those  waters  which  might  be  all  his  own ; 
but  you  shall  be  gratified — to-morrow  you  shall  know  all 
that  art  has  taught  Domenico."     ' 

"  To-morrow!"  cried  the  impatient  artist,  "to-morrow ! 
and  why  not  to-night  7  To-morrow  you  may  think  other- 
wise— ^may  hesitate — " 

"  Andrea,  did  I  ever  fail  in  a  promise  7"  was  the  calm 
reply  of  Domenico.  "  What  I  have  said  shall  be  done ! 
To-morrow  when  we  resume  our  employment  in  the 
(^urch,  you  shall  know  all." 

Transported  with  joy,  Andrea  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  impatience  until  morning.  Rousing  Domenico  at 
early  dawn,  they  repaired  to  the  church  of  Santa  Marie 
Nuovo,  which  they  had  been  employed  to  adorn  with 
paintings,  and  there  Domenico  disclosed  his  secret. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  At  that 
period  painters  usually  laid  on  their  colors  by  means  of 
various  glutinous  substances,  and  this  mode,  while  it 
rendered  pictures  extremely  liable  to  injure  from  heat 
and  damp,  very  much  diminished  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coloring.  The  invention  of  painting  in  oil  has  been  dis- 
puted by  so  many,  that  it  would  be  difficult  noW  to 
determine  who  is  best  entitled  to  the  honor.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  like  many  other  inventions  which  vrere  the 
offspring  of  necessity,  it  was  discovered  by  several  artists 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  when  the  gradual  advancement 
of  the  art  and  the  increased  demand  for  fine  pictures  had 
called  forUi  the  talents  of  painting  in  every  part  of  Italy. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  Domenico  Venexiano 
was  one  of  the  first  who  employed  oil  in  painting;  and 
to  this  he  was  indebted  for  the  great  reputation  which  he 
so  repidly  acquired.  Carefully  did  he  now  instnict 
Andrea  in  the  principles  of  that  art  which  had  been 
almost  exclusively  his  own,  and  by  the  most  unwearied 
diligen<9e,  Aodiea  soon  mastered  its  difficulties.  But  in 
his  heart  the  spirit  of  generous  emulation  could  not  exist. 
Envy,  base  envy,  was  the  only  feeling  which  he  was  capa- 
ble of  cherishing,  and  the  dislike  with  which  Domenico's 
superiority  had  long  since  inspired  him,  was  gndually 
ripening  into  a  deep  and  deadly  hatred. 

They  had  neariy  finished  the  decorations  of  the  chureh 
daring  the  progress  of  Andrea's  instruction  in  the  new 
manner  of  painting,  and  as  only  one  picture  remained  to 
be  completed,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  paint  a 
portion  of  it.  But  this  work  was  destined  to  remain 
wtlfit|^ab^*dl 

One  day  aa  Andrea  stood  contemplating  one  of  hii 
eoriiest  paintiagt,  in  ^  ehtoch,  and  exulting  in  his  im» 
provenant  as  ha  eompoind  it  with  those  be  hod  sinea 
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atecatsd  under  the  direction  of  Domenico,  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  connoiMurs  in  Florence  entered.  Not 
obsenring  the  painter,  they  commenced  making  remaxke 
upon  the  pictures,  and  after  praising  the  productions  of 
Domenico's  pencil,  proceeded  to  ridicule  without  mercy 
the  early  paintings  of  Andrea*  The  poor  artist,  conceal- 
ing himself  behind  a  column,  anxiously  waited  till  they 
should  approach  the  later  efforts  of  his  art,  not  doubting 
that  he  should  then  be  gmdfied  by  their  praises;  but 
what  were  his  feelings,  when  after  a  careless  glance  at 
his  labors,  they  merely  remarked  that  Andrea's  style  was 
much  improved ;  but  that  he  must  ever  remain  in  the 
shade,  when  his  works  were  placed  beside  those  of  Dome- 
nieo.  Fisted  as  a  statue,  Andrea  remained  in  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  first  placed  himself,  until  the  uncon- 
scious critics  quitted  the  church,  then,  rushing  home  and 
locking  himself  in  his  apartment,  he  gave  way  to  all  the 
agonies  of  envy  and  disappointment.  The  gentleness  of 
Pomenico's  character,  the  puri^  of  his  life,  the  generous 
friendship  which  he  had  shown  him,  all  were  powerless 
to  check  the  tide  of  passion  in  Andrea's  bosom.  The 
denaon-like  malice  of  his  evil  nature  was  aroused— he 
thought  of  Domenico  not  as  the  friend  who  had  shared 
witia  him  the  master  secret  of  his  art,  but  as  the  hated 
object  who  stood  between  himself  and  fortune. 

T  here  is  no  tempest  so  feariul  as  the  tempest  of  passion ; 
no  uvfairlwind  so  devastating  as  the  whurlwind  of  evil 
thoughts.  Hour  after  hour  did  Andrea  sit  brooding  over 
his  dark  and  half-imagined  scheme  of  guilt,  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  when  the  voice  of  Domenico,  sunk- 
moning  him  to  his  usual  evening  walk,  aroused  him.  He 
hastily  answered  that  he  was  engaged  in  designing  and 
could  not  be  disturbed.  Domenico,  accustomed  to  the 
wayvraid  moods  of  his  friend,  bade  him  good-night,  and 
departed. 

As  the  sound  of  Domenico's  foouteps  struck  upon  his 
ear,  Andrea  arose  and  throvringopen  the  vrindow,  looked 
out  upon  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  summer  evening 
landscape.  The  fresh  breese  played  about  his  burning 
temples,  and  opening  his  vest  as  if  to  cool  the  fire  that 
was  raging  in  his  bosom,  he  stood  leaning  against  ihd 
casement  until  he  suddenly  perceived  Domenico,  vrith  his 
lute  in  his  hand,  slowly  taking  the  way  to  a  romantic 
Talley,  at  a  short  distance.  The  fiendish  spirit  which 
had  gained  possession  of  Andrea  immediately  suggested 
a  horrible  plan.  Snatching  up  a  heavy  leaden  wflii^t 
which  lay  in  his  apartment,  and  stealing  with  ilMssas- 
sin's  step  after  his  unconscious  friend,  he  stationed  himself 
behind  a  clump  of  low  trees  in  a  narrow  part  (tf  the  path 
l^rough  which  he  knew  Domenico  would  return.  He 
had  not  vnuted  long,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  Dome- 
nico's lute.  He  was  singing  the  vesper  hymn.  The 
music,  mellowed  by  the  clear  evening  air,  came  upon  the 
ear  of  the  miserable  Andrea  like  angel  tones,  and  his 
heart  sunk  as  he  listened  to  the  closing  words  of  the 

hymn. 

"Mother  of  God! 
WlioM  melancholy  brow  and  drooplDf  eye, 
Tell  of  the  thorny  path  thy  feet  have  trod. 
Oh,  look  vpon  ns  from  thy  throne  on  high. 

By  that  sweet  name, 
Tlw  holiest  one  oar  hearti  have  ever  kaowa. 

Mother,  tweet  mother !  lo,  thine  aid  we  claim, 
Mother,  street  Bother,  etiU  wsteh  O'er  thlae  own. 


In  the  dark  hoar, 
Whon  Death  o'enhadowe  oe  with  hie  mighty  wing, 

Oh,  be  thou  near  u«  with  thy  gentle  power, 
And  to  OBreonle  the  balm  of  healing  bring." 

The  music  ceased,  and  as  if  the  demon  that  tortured 
him  was  suddenly  released  from  a  spell,  the  same  wild 
and  horrible  thoughts  again  arose  in  the  bosom  of  Andrea. 
There  was  no  time  for  deliberation — Domenico  was  ra- 
pidly approaching — one  step  more  and  he  would  be  beyond 
his  reach.  Raising  the  heavy  moss  of  lead  vrith  all  the 
strength  of  his  muscular  arm,  it  crushed  at  once  the  lute 
and  the  breast  of  hit  unhappy  friend.  Then  hastily 
giving  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  he  ran  with  \  all 
speed  to  his  own  apartment,  and  eppeared  deeply  en- 
gaged in  finishing  a  chalk  drawing,  which  lay  on  his  table. 
A  brief  interval  of  time  elapsed,  when  a  servant  burst 
into  the  room  with  tidings  of  the  dreadful  event  which  had 
befallen  Domenico.  Feigning  the  utmost  grief,  Andrea 
hastened  to  the  spot.  There  breaking  out  into  the  most 
violent  lamentations,  he  threw  himself  on  the  earth  beside 
the  body  of  his  finend,  and  the  murdered  Domenico 
actually  breathed  his  last  sigh  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
assassin. 

Years  passed  on.  Not  a  breath  of  suspicion  had  ever 
tarnished  the  name  of  Andrea  del  Castagno ;  but  firom 
the  hour  when  the  blood  of  Domenico  stained  his  hand, 
his  pencil  had  lost  its  power.  He  was  in  possession  of 
the  secret  for  which  he  had  perilled  his  soul,  but  it  was 
of  no  use  to  him.  The  merest  dauber  that  ever  attempted 
the  art  could  excel  him.  The  weight  of  blood  was  on 
his  spirit — ^his  mind  was  benumbed,  his  hand  palsied, 
and  after  a  life  rendered  miserable  by  his  restless  and 
envious  passions,  he  died,  confessing  on  his  death-bed 
that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Domenico  Venesiano.  But 
even  in  his  latest  hour  no  remorse  mingled  vrith  his  con- 
fession. He  died  as  he  had  lived,  hardened  and  vindic- 
tive to  the  last,  and  by  a  singular  fortune,  his  body  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Marie,  Nuova,  the  vei^ 
church  which  he  and  Domenico  had  been  employed  to 
decorate,  and  beside  the  very  spot  where,  nearly  thirty 
years  before,  the  victim  of  his  perfidy  had  found  repose. 

NoTi.^— Aadrea  dal  Castagno  di  Mugello,  was  bora  A.  D.  1406, 
in  a  little  village  not  far  from  Florence,  called  11  Castagno,  ftom 
which  he  derived  his  name.  Having  been  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  a  scanty  •ubsitteBee  by 
tending  flocks.  But  his  geaius  for  the  art  in  which  he  after- 
wards excelled,  soon  shoved  itself,  and  he  was  continaally 
sketching  figures  upon  the  walls  with  charcoal,  or  tracing  them 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.  A  Florentine  gentleman  named  Ber« 
nadetto  de  Medici,  accidentally  learned  the  boy*s  talents,  and 
becoming  strongly  interasted  in  him,  sent  him  to  Florence  to 
pursue  the  studv  of  painting.  Hia  progress  was  rapid  and  he 
lOon  established  a  roputation  as  an  artial.  He  was  associalsd 
with  Baldovidetti  and  Domenico  Venesiano,  in  the  decoration  ot 
the  church  of  Santa  Marie  Nuova.  Domenico  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret  of  painting  in  oils,  an  art  which  by  som^ 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  invented— or  according  to  others,  to- 
have  learned  of  Atonello  of  Messina.  His  pictures  of  course 
posseiaed  a  brilliancy  of  coloring  which  none  of  his  cotempo- 
rariea  could  equal,  and  Andrea,  jealous  of  his  success,  determined 
to  discover  thn  secret.  The  close  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Domenico,  rondered  this  no  dificalt  task. 
He  succeeded,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  repaid  the  unsus- 
pecting generosity  of  his  onsuspecting  friend  is  related  in  the 
foregoing  tale,  the  incidents  of  which  are  strictly  historical. 

Andrea  was  fond  of  painting  scenes  of  cruelty,  such  as  martyr- 
doais  and  executions.  He  was  theraforo  choeen  to  depict  the 
execution  of  the  Chieft  of  the  Pszsi  conspiracy,  and  the  hot* 
rible  accuracy  ofthe  pictura  procured  him  tne  title  of  **  AuirM 
dig  P  ImfecentL**  He  died  A.  D.  1480,  at  the  age  of  seventy-fear, 
and  the  pictnro  upon  which  he  and  Domenico  had  been  enga- 
ged In  tne  church  of  Santa  Marie  Nuova  remaias  anflalshso  to 
this  dsj^Ktds  Kassari,  Fits  ds  FUt^  etc 
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A   LEOXIfD  or  HISPANXOLA. 
BT  TBB  ADTHOB  Or  "  CBOMWBLL,*'  "  THB  BB0TBBB8,"  BTC 

CHAPTER   II. 

Days,  months  and  Beasons  hold  their  course;  yet 
there  was  no  change  in  the  deep  azure  of  the  glowing 
skies — no  alteration  in  the  green  luxuriance  of  the  forest 
— ^no  falling  of  the  woods  "into  the  sear — the  yellow 
leaf"—- no  fast-succeeding  variation  from  the  young 
floweriness  of  springtide,  to  the  deep  flush  of  gorgeous 
summer,  or  thence  to  the  mature  but  melancholy  autumn 
— to  the  grim  tyrant,  winter.  In  that  delicious  island, 
nature  had  lavished  on  the  earth,  in  her  most  generous 
mood,  the  mingled  attributes  of  every  clime  and  region. 
The  tender  greenery  of  the  young  budding  leaf  was 
blent  at  one  and  the  same  moment—- and  that  moment, 
as  it  seemed,  eternal — with  the  broad  verdant  foliage — 
the  smiling  bud,  the  odoriferous  and  full-blown  flower, 
the  rich  fruit  might  be  seen  side  by  side  on  the  same  tree 
—the  same  bough.  Nothing  was  there  to  mark  the 
flight  of  time— the  gradual  advance  of  the  destroyer  over 
that  lovely  land.  Nothing  to  warn  the  charmed  specta- 
tor that,  for  him,  too,  as  for  the  glowing  landscape, 
maturity  but  leads  to  decay — decay  which  ends  in  death .' 
Verily,  but  it  is  a  paradise  for  the  unthinking. 

And  who  were  more  unthinking  than  the  young 
Spaniard  and  his  Indian  love — who  were  more  happy  ? 
Mom  after  mom  beheld  Hernando  de  Leon,  threading  the 
pathless  forest— now  with  horse,  horn  and  hound,  sweep- 
ing the  tangled  thickets,  now  skirring  in  pursuit  of  his 
fleet  falcon,  over  the  watery  vegas,  and  now,  with  keen, 
observant  eye,  and  cat-like  pace,  wandering,  arbalast  in 
hand,  in  silent  search  after  the  timid  deer — ^but  still  in 
one  direction,  and  still  with  one  intent  to  join  the  fair 
Guorica!  Day  after  day  they  loitered,  side  by  side, 
among  the  cool  shades  of  the  mighty  woods,  while  the 
fierce  sun  was  scourging  the  clear  champaign  with  intole- 
rable heat;  or  sat  reclined  by  the  cold  head  of  some 
streamlet,  fuller,  to  them,  of  inspiration  and  of  love, 
than  were  those  fabled  founts  of  Gadara,  whence  Erm 
rose  of  yore,  twin-bom  with  the  daik,  Anteros,  to  greet 
the  rapt  eyes  of  lamblichus.  The  powerful  mind  of  the 
young  soldier  had  been  cultured,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
to  skill,  in  all  those  liberal  arts  and  high  accomplish- 
ments, by  which  the  gallant  cavaliers  of  Spain  had 
gained  such  honorable  eminence  above  the  ruder  aris- 
tocracy of  every  other  land— to  his  hands,  no  less  familiar 
were  the  harp  and  gittera,  than  the  toledo  or  the  lance ; 
to  his  well-tutored  voice,  the  high  heroic  ballads  of  his 
native  land,  the  plaintive  elegies  of  Moorish  Spain,  the 
wild  musical  are^s  of  the  Indian  tongue  were  equally 
adapted — nor  did  its  accents  sound  less  joyously  in  the 
clear  hunting  holloa,  less  fearfully  in  the  shrill  war-shout, 
that  it  was  oft  attuned  to  the  peaceful  cadences  of  a 
lady's  lute— his  foot  firm  in  the  stirrup,  whether  in  the 
warlike  tilt,  in  the  swift  race,  or  in  the  perilous  leap, 
was  no  less  graceful  in  the  rapid  dance,  or  agile  in  the 
wrestler's  struggle  on  the  greensward.  He  was,  in 
•horty  a  geotleauui  of  singular  accomplishment^  of  a 


mind  well  and  deeply  trained,  shrewd,  polisfaed,  courte- 
ous, yet  keen  and  energetical,  withal,  and  brave  as  his 
own  trusty  weapon.  Like  every  dweller  of  a  momitain 
land,  he  possessed  that  high  and  romandc  adoration  of 
the  charms  of  nature,  that  exquisite  appreciation  of  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful — whether  embodied  in  the 
mute  creations  of  wood  and  wild  and  water,  or  in  the 
animated  dwellers  of  earth's  surface,  which,  in  the  breasts 
of  others,  is  rather  an  acquired  taste,  ntntored  by  deli- 
cate and  libera]  education,  than  an  intaittre  and  innate 
sense.  Handsome,  moreover,  eloquent  and  yoang,  it 
would  have  been  no  great  marvel  had  the  brightest  lady 
of  the  proudest  European  court  selected  Don  Hernando 
as  the  ennobled  object  of  a  fresh  heart's  holiest  asptia- 
tions.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  untutored  Indian 
girl,  princess,  although  she  was,  revered  almost  to  i^ora- 
tion  by  her  own  simple  people,  secluded,  from  her  ear- 
liest childhood,  from  aught  of  mean  or  low  assocution, 
removed  from  any  contact  with  the  debasing  inflnenoes 
of  the  corrapt  and  contaminating  world,  secured  firom 
any  need  of  grovelling  and  sordid  labor — ^voluptuous  and 
luxurious  as  the  soft  climate  of  her  native  isle,  yet  pure 
as  the  bright  skies  that  overhang  it— romantic  and  poeti- 
cal, as  it  would  seem,  by  ;iecessity  arising  from  her  lonely 
musings — what  wonder  that  Gruarica  should  have  sur- 
rendered, almost  on  the  instantr— to  one  who  seemed  to 
her  artless  fancy,  not  merely  one  of  a  superior  mortal 
race,  but  as  a  god  in  wisdom,  word),  and  beauty— a  heart 
which  had  been  sought  in  vain  by  the  most  valiant  and 
most  proud  of  her  nation's  young  nobility.  His  grace, 
his  delicate  and  courteous  bearing,  so  different  from  the 
coarse  wooing  of  her  Charib  lovers,  who  Keemed  to  fancy 
that  they  were  conferring,  rather  than  imploring  an  honor, 
when  they  sought  her  hand— his  eloquent  and  glowing 
conversation— these  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
secure  the  wondering  admiration  of  the  forest  maiden— 
but  when,  to  these,  were  added  the  deep  claim  which  he 
now  possessed  to  her  gratitude,  by  the  swif^  aid  which 
he  had  borne  to  her  when  in  extremity  of  peril — and  the 
respectful  earnestness  of  pure  and  self-denying  love 
which  he  displayed  toward  her,  it  would,  in  truth,  have 
been  well  nigh  miraculous,  had  she  resisted  the  impres- 
sion of  her  youthful  fancy. 

Nor  were  these  unions  between  the  dusky  maidens  of 
the  west,  and  the  hidalgos  of  old  Spain,  by  any  means 
unirequent  or  surprising  among  the  earliest  of  dioee  bold 
adventorers  who  had  been  sharers — ^in  his  first  and  second 
voyages — of  the  great  toils  and  mighty  perils  which  had 
been  undergone  by  that  wise  navigator,  who,  in  the  quaint 
parlance  of  the  day,  gave  a  new  world  to  Leon  and 
Castile.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  the  policy  of 
that  great  and  good  discoverer,  who,  in  almost  all  his 
dealings  with  the  rude  natives,  showed  higher  sentiment* 
of  justice  and  of  honor  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  fierce  and  turbulent  age  in  which  he  Hved— to 
encourage  such  permanent  and  indissoluble  alliances 
between  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  own  followers,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  Caciques  and  nobles  of  the  land,  as 
would  assuredly  tend,  more  than  any  other  means,  to 
bind,  in  real  amity,  the  jarring  races  brought  into  close 

and  intimate  contact  by  his  discevariet  and  conqpnats. 
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There  wu  therefore  not  any  thing  to  deter  Goarica  from 
lanshing  her  heart's  gem  on  the  handsome  cavalier,  who 
had  so  nngttkriy  introduced  himself  to  her  favor,  and  who, 
so  eagerly— nay,  devotedly— followed  up  that  chance- 
formed  acquaintance.  For  several  months,  despite  the 
ancient  adage,  the  ooane  of  true-love  did,  in  their  case, 
run  smooth.  No  day,  however  stormy— fw  heavy  &lls 
of  rain,  accompanied  hy  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  vrith 
thunderclaps,  and  the  brocul  fearful  lightning  of  the 
tropics,  were,  by  no  means,  unfrequent — ^prevented  the 
adventurous  lover  from  threading  the  tangled  brake, 
scaling  the  steep  precipitous  ascent,  fording  the  swollen 
river,  straight  as  the  bird  flies  to  his  distant  nest.  No 
tnm  of  duty  hindered  him-*the  imposed  task  performed 

from  hurrying  through  the  hot  glare  of  noon,  or  through 
the  moonless  night,  to  visit  his  beloved.  At  first,  his 
weU-known  ardor  in  the  chase,  accounted  to  his  comrades 
for  his  protracted  and  continual  absences  from  their 
assemblies,  whether  convened  for  woodland  sports,  or 
wild  adventnre—but  when  it  was  observed  that,  though 
he  never  went  abroad  save  with  the  hawk  and  hound,  or 
arbalast  and  bird-bolts,  he  brooked,  no  longer,  any  com- 
rade in  his  sportive  labors— that,  though  renowned  above 
all  his  compeers  for  skill  and  courage  in  the  mimicry  of 
war,  be  oflea  now  returned,  jaded,  indeed,  and  overspent 
with  toil,  but  either  altogether  empty-handed,  or,  at  least, 
so  ill-provided  with  the  objects  of  his  unwearying  pursuit, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  hunter,  so 
renowned,  could  have,  indeed,  spent  so  much  toil  aud 
time,  all  to  so  little  purpose.  This,  for  a  short  space, 
the  point  of  many  a  light  jest,  many  a  merry  surmise, 
gradually  grew  to  be  the  subject  of  grave  wonder  and 
deliberation ;  for  it  was  now  remarked  by  all,  even  by  his 
superiors,  that  Hernando— who,  of  yore,  bad  been  the 
keenest  volunteer  to  offer— nay,  to  urge  his  services, 
when  any  foray  was  proposed  against  the  daring  tribe  of 
Caofiabo,  the  bold  Cacique  of  the  Chariltt,  who  now, 
alone,  of  the  five  hereditary  monarchs,  who  held  sway 
in  Hispaniola,  dared  to  wage  war  against  the  white  inva* 
den  of  his  native  fastnesses— no  longer  sought  to  be 
employed  on  such  occasions— nay !  that  he  even  had 
refused,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  had  solicited  his 
aid,  on  slight  and  feigned  excuses,  to  join  their  perilous 
excursions.  Whispers  increased  among  his  comrades, 
and,  ere  long,  grew  to  be  dark  munnurs— rumor  said 
that  no  hunter  ever  saw  the  form  of  Don  Hernando  back- 
ing his  fiery  Andalusian,  or  heard  the  furious  bay  of  his 
staunch  blood-hounds  in  any  of  those  haunts  where 
strayed  most  frequently,  and  in  the  greatest  plenty,  the 
quarry  which  he  feigned  to  chase— fame  said,  and  for 
once  truly,  that  though  the  best  scouts  of  the  Spaniards 
had  been  urged,  by  curiosity,  to  play  the  spy  upon  his 
movements,  their  utmost  skill  had  availed  nothing !  that 
whether  in  broad  day,  or  in  the  noon  of  night,  they  neVer 
could  keep  him  in  view  beyond  the  margin  of  one  belt  of 
forest  land;  or  track  the  foot-prints  of  his  chargei^* 
although  the  soil  was  deep  and  loomy^nto  its  dark 
recesses !  that,  in  whatever  course  he  turned  his  horse's 
head,  or  bent  his  footsteps,  on  departing  firom  the  fortress 
of  his  friends,  he  ever  reached,  by  devious  turns  and 
secret  byepaths,  that  same  almost  impenetrable  thicket. 


and  there  vanished.  It  was  an  age  (tf  credulous  fear— 
of  dark  fi&natical  superstition !  He,  who  a  few  short 
months  before  had  been  the  idol  of  his  countryman,  the 
soul  of  their  convivial  meetings,  the  foremost  and  the 
blythest  in  their  bold  hunting-matches,  the  best  lance  in 
their  forays,  was  now  the  object  of  distrust,  of  doubt,  of 
actual  fear,  and  almost  actual  hatred.  Some  said  that 
he  had  cast  by  his  allegiance  to  his  country  and  his  king 
— that  he  had  wedded  with  an  Indian  girl,  and  joined 
himself  to  her  people,  heart  and  hand— that  he  kept  up 
this  hollow  show  of  ami^  with  his  betrayed,  forsaken 
countrymen,  only  that  he  might  gain  some  sura  and 
fatal  opportunity  of  yielding  them,  at  once,  to  the  implar 
cable  resentment  of  the  Charib  Caofiabo.  Othera,  more 
credulous  still,  averred,  in  secret,  that  he  had  leagued 
himself-r*more  desperately  yet,  and  yet  more  guiltily— 
with  creatures  of  another  world  .'—that  mystic  sounds, 
and  voices,  not  as  of  human  beings,  had  been  heard  by 
the  neighbors  of  his  barrack-chamber!  and  one— he  who 
had  scouted  him  the  ftirthest  and  most  closely — swore 
that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  had  beheld  a  grim  and 
dusky  form  rise  suddenly,  as  if  from  out  the  earth,  and 
join  him  in  the  wildest  of  those  woodlands,  through 
which  he  loved  to  wander. 

Thus  did  the  time  pass  onward — Hernando  and 
Ghiarica  becoming,  every  day,  more  fond  and  more  confi- 
ding, and,  if  that  could  be,  more  inseparable— «nd  at  the 
same  time,  suspicion,  enmity,  distrust,  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  at  every  hour,  between  him  and  his 
Spanish  kinsmen. 

"It  will  be  but  a  little  while,"  he  said,  one  lovely 
evening  as  they  sat  by  the  verge  of  their  favorite  stream- 
let, with  the  cold  round  moon  soaring  slowly  through 
the  immeasurable  azure,  and  the  dews  rustling  gently  on 
the  rich  foliage,  "  it  will  be  but  a  little  while,  beloved, 
before  the  good  and  great  Columbus  shall  return ;  and 
then,  then,  sweet  one,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  your 
doubts,  anxieties,  and  fears.  He  is  the  best,  the  noblest, 
the  most  just  of  men— he  is  my  friend,  too,  and  a  tried 
one.  He  once  returned— I  will  avow  at  once,  to  him. 
my  love  for  my  Goarica;  his  consent  it  is  meet  that  we 
should  have,  before  our  union — and  of  it,  I  am  certain ! 
Then — then,  thou  shalt  be  mine  for  ever— mine  in  the 
sight  of  men— OS  thou  art  now  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and 
all  iu  angels!" 

"  My  own  Hernando !"  was  her  sole  answer— for  her 
heart  swelled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  soul  was  too  full  for 
words,  and  two  large  diamond  tears  collected  slowly  on 
the  long  silky  fringes  of  her  eyelids,  and  hanging  there 
like  dewdrops  on  the  violet's  petals,  slid  slowly  down 
her  soft  transparent  cheeks. 

Tears — tears,  Guarica!"  cried  the  lover,  half  reproach- 
fully—"  and  wherefore  7  Can  it  be  can  it  be  that  thou 
doubtest  me  T — me,  who  have  never  asked  the  slightest 
freedom — ^never  assayed  the  smallest  and  most  innocent 
familiarity — me,  who  would  rather  die— die,  not  on 
earth  only,  but  for  all  eternity— than  call  up  one  chaste 
blush  upon  those  maiden  cheeks— than  wake  one  doubt 
in  that  pure  heart— than  print  one  stain  upon  the  white- 
ness of  that  virgin  mind !     Can  it  be  " — 

"  No!    No!"  exclaimed  the  giri,  panting  with  eafer- 
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BOM  to  interrapt  him,  for  he  had  spoken,  hitherto,  with 
such  impetuous  haste,  that  she  had  vainly  sought  to 
answer  him.  "  No !  no !  Sooner  could  I  doubt  HeaTen 
than  thee,  Hernando.  They  were  tears  not  of  sorrow, 
nor  of  doubt— hut  of  pure,  heart-felt  joy !  I  know  thou 
art  the  very  soul  of  honors— I  know  thou  would'st  ask 
nothing  of  thy  Guarica,  that  it  would  not  be  her  pride, 
her  joy,  her  duQr,  to  bestow.  It  was  but  joy,  dear,  dear 
Hernando,  to  think  that  we  so  soon  should  be  united, 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  part  us." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  while  her  cheek  almost  touched 
the  face  of  her  young  lover,  for,  in  the  intense  excitement 
of  the  moment,  she  had  leaned  forward,  clasping  Her* 
nando^s  hand  in  both  her  own,  and  watering  it  with  her 
tears— a  sharp,  keen  twang,  mixed  with  a  clash  as  if  of 
steel,  was  heard  behind  them--«  long  dark  streak  seem- 
ed to  glance  through  the  narrow  space  between  their 
heads  with  a  loud  whiznng  sound,  and  on  the  instant  a 
bolt  or  arrow  stood  quivering,  buried  almost  to  the 
feather,  in  the  stem  of  a  palm-tree  opposite. 

To  spring  upon  his  feet,  to  whirl  his  long  two-edged 
toledo  from  the  scabbard— to  dash,  with  a  loud  shout,  into 
the  thicket,  calling  upon  his  trusty  hounds,  which,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  any  peril,  were  slumbering 
at  Guarica's  feet,  to  whom  they  bad  become  familiar 
guardians — ^was  but  an  instant's  work  to  the  young  and 
fieiy  Hidalgo.  For,  at  the  least  ten  minutes'  space  he 
was  absent  from  the  Indian  maiden,  who,  trembling  with 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  him  whom  she  had  learn- 
ed to  love  far  more  than  life  itself,  with  eveiy  tinge 
of  color  banished  by  mortal  terror  from  her  features 
awaited  his  return.  With  every  sense  on  the  alert,  eye^ 
ear,  and  spirit,  on  the  watch,  she  stood  in  terrrible 
excitement.  She  heard  him  crashing  through  the  tan- 
gled brake,  she  heard  his  loud  voice  cheering  the  eager 
blbodhonnds  to  track  out  the  footsteps  of  his  hidden 
foeman,  but  no  bay  of  the  sagacious  animals,  no  clash  of 
steel,  or  answering  defiance  fell  on  her  anxious  ear.  His 
search  was  vain— ^is  anxious  labor  fruitless — no  fraying 
of  the  interlaced  and  thorny  branches  showed  where  the 
dastardly  assassin  had  forced  a  passage  for  his  retreating 
foouteps— no  print  in  the  clayey  soil  revealed  where  he 
had  trodden-— and,  stranger  yet,  the  keen  scent  of  the 
sagacious  dogs  detected  not  die  slightest  taint  upon  the 
earth,  or  on  the  dewy  herbage,  although  they  quested  to 
and  fro,  three  hundred  yards,  at  least,  in  circuit,  around 
the  tree  wherein  the  well-aimed  arrow  stood— -meet  evi- 
dence of  the  murderer's  intenL  He  returned,  balked 
and  disappointed,  to  Guarica,  big  drops  of  icy  perspira- 
tion standing,  like  bubbles,  on  his  high,  clear  forehead, 
and  his  whole  frame  trembling  with  the  agitation  of 
strong  excitement. 

**  By  him  who  made  me,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  returned 
to  her,  "  this  is  most  marvellous!  there  is  not,  nor  hath 
been,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  a  human  being 
since  wo  have  sat  here — if  I  may  trust  on  mine  own 
eyes,  or,  what  is  truer  far,  the  scent  of  my  good  hounds ! 
Yet  here,"  he  added,  aa  he  tore,  from  the  stem  of  the 
tall  palm-tree,  the  short  massive  bolt,  with  its  four^ 
cornered  barbed  steel  head,  **  here  is  the  evidence  that 
that,  too,  a  Spaniard— hath  been,  or  now  is  close 


beside  us.  Come,  dearest,  oome,  let  m  leave  this 
perilous  spot.     By  Heaven!  but  it  is  wondroua  strange!" 

In  silence— for  the  girl  was  too  full  of  terror,  the  cava- 
lier of  dark  and  anxious  thought,  to  enter  into  any  con- 
verse—he led  her  homeward.  Across  the  bright  savan- 
nah gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  they  reached  rapidly 
the  portico  of  her  loved  home— and  there,  after  a  tender 
parting,  Hernando  vaulted  into  the  saddle  of  his  fieiy 
Andalusian— whistled  his  faithful  bloodhounds  to  his 
heel,  and  dashed  away,  at  a  furious  gallop,  toward  tfas 
fortress  of  his  unfriendly  countrymen.  Eager  still  to 
discover,  if  so  it  might  be,  something  of  him  who  had  so 
ruthlessly  aimed  the  murderer's  shaft  that  night,  Her- 
nando rode  directly  to  the  spot  where  he  had  sat  with 
Guarica  when  the  fell  missile  was  discharged — ^be  saw 
the  grass  betraying,  by  its  bruised  and  prostrate  blades, 
the  very  spot  on  which  they  had  been  sitting— but  aU 
was  still  and  lonely.  Onward  he  went  across  the  very 
ground  which  he  had  searched  so  carefully,  scarce  half 
an  hour  before,  and  ere  he  had  traversed  fifty  paces, 
both  bloodhounds  challenged  fiercely.  Calling  them 
instantly  to  heel,  the  cavalier  alighted,  bound  his  hot 
war-horse  to  a  tree,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  soiL  At 
the  first  glance,  deep  printed  in  the  yielding  mould,  he 
found  the  clear  print  of  a  Spanish  buskin,  furnbhed  with 
a  long  knightly  spur.  To  follow  the  trace  backward  was 
his  first  impulse,  and  scarce  three  minutes  were  con- 
sumed, before  he  had  tracked  it  to  a  tall  and  shadowy 
oak,  the  bark  of  which,  scarred  and  defaced,  showed 
that  some  person  had  not  long  before  both  climbed  it  and 
descended. 

Ha!"  he  exclaimed  striking  his  breast  with  his 
clenched  hand,  "Ha!  idiot  that  I  was,  who  thought  not 
of  this.  It  matters  not,  however.  By  God !  it  matters 
not,  for  right  soon  will  I  have  him!  Forward,  good 
hounds,"  he  added,  "forward,  hark.  Halloa,  ho! 
Hark,  fiyrward !"  and  the  vexed  woodlands  rang  to  the 
tremendous  baying  of  the  deep-mouthed  dogs,  and  the 
hard  gallop  of  the  hunter.  They  reached  the  open 
ground,  a  league  of  forest  baring  been  already  passed,  and 
the  hounds,  for  a  moment,  were  at  fault. 

Springing  again  to  earth,  Hernando  easily  discovered 
by  the  prinu  in  the  soil,  that  here  the  fugitive  had  taken 
horse,  having,  it  would  seem,  left  his  charger  under  the 
keeping  of  a  menial,  while  prosecuting  his  foul  enterprise. 
For,  henceforth,  two  broad  horse-tracks  might  be  seen 
running  distinctly  over  the  bare  savannah,  homewazd. 
Laying  the  hounds  upon  the  horse-track^  the  cavalier 
again  remounted,  and  the  fresh  dew  aiding  the  scent, 
away  they  drove  at  a  pace  almost  unexampled,  through 
brake  and  bush,  over  tbe  open  plain,  athwart  the  murky 
covert— hill  and  hollow  vanished  beneath  their  fiery  speed 
— ^rock  and  tree  glanced  by  and  disappeared,  so  furious 
was  their  pace— the  deepest  torrent  barred  him  not,  nor 
the  most  perilous  leap  deterred  him — ^for  the  most  Ciery, 
the  most  constant,  the  most  pervading  of  all  human  pas- 
sions—deadly revenge  was  burning  his  heart's  core, 
turning  the  healthful  currents  of  his  blood  to  streama  ai 
fiery  lava. 

The  deadest  hour  of  night  had  long  been  passed 
ahready,  when  he  dashed  forth  upon  that  desperate  race 
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— ^he  p«le,  cold  Ii^bt  of  morning  was  streaming,  broad 
but  atUI,  over  the  palisaded  ditch  and  moated  ramparts 
of  the  Spanish  fortress,  when  Don  Hernando  de  Leon 
pulled  up  his  foaming  steed  before  the  drawbridge. 
Eariy,  however,  and  untimely  as  was  the  hour,  men  were 
abroad  ah^eady — a  mounted  servitor,  in  liveries  of  Isabel 
and  silver,  riding  a  coal-black  jennet,  and  leading,  by  the 
bridle-rein,  a  tall  bay  charger,  trapped  and  housed  richly 
with  the  same  colors,  was  retiring  from  the  gates,  which 
were  just  closing  toward  the  barrack-stables— toward 
this  steed,  jaded  and  spent  with  toil,  and  all  embossed 
with  sweat  and  foam-flakes,  and  galled  and  bleeding  at 
the  flanks  from  cruel  and  incessant  spurring,  the  savage 
bloodhounds,  still  in  full  cry,  dashed,  without  check  or 
stint ;  and  would  have  pulled  the  bay  horse  down,  had 
not  the  stem  voice  of  their  master  checked  them.  He 
rode  up  to  the  groom,  and  in  a  deep  voice,  calm,  slow, 
and  perfectly  unmoved,  demanded — "  Whose  charger?" 

Without  reply,  the  servitor  was  hastening  away,  when 
he  asked  once  again,  in  fiercer  tones,  drawing  his  dagger 
as  he  spoke,  "  Whose  charger,  dog?  Speak,  or  thou 
diest !  Whose  charger,  and  who  hath  now  dismounted 
from  him?  Not  that  I  need  thy  voice  to  tell  me  what  I 
already  know,  but  that  I  choose  to  hear  my  knowledge 
confirmed  by  human  words.     Whose  charger?" 

"  Don  Guzman  de  Herreiro's,"  replied  the  faltering 
menial.  He  hath  e^'en  now  gone  in— the  bridge  is  not 
yet  lifted !" 

"  Excellent  well !"  replied  the  cavalier,  "  excellent 
well!  mine  ancient  comrade — excellent  well.'  my  fellow- 
soldier,  who»e  life  I  have  thrice  saved^-once  fit>m  the 
Moors,  amid  the  mountain  glens  of  Malaga— once  from 
the  surf,  among  tho  dread  Antilles — and  once  here  in 
this  isle  of  Hispaniula,  from  the  envenomed  arrow  of  the 
Charib.     Excellent  well,  Don  Guzman !" 

In  the  mean  time,  dismounting  at  the  gates,  be  gave 
his  charger  and  bis  hounds  to  the  care  of  a  favorite 
domestic,  who  awaited  him  ;  and  witli  a  firm,  slow  step, 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to 
address  the  sentinel. 

"So!"  he  said,  "old  Gaspar  — thou  keepest  good 
watch — when  went  Don  Guzman  forth?" 

"After  we  set  the  watch  yestrenc,  fair  sir!"  replied 
the  old  Castilian,  presenting,  as  he  spoke,  his  partizan. 
"  Now  I  bethink  me,  it  was  scarce  five  minutes  after 
thou  didst  ride  forth  into  the  forest !" 

"And  he  hath  now  returned?" 

"But  now!" 

No  farther  words  were  interchanged — the  young  knight 
•lowly  passed  across  the  court-yard,  entered  the  vaulted 
passage  which  led  toward  the  chambers  of  Don  Guzman- 
paused  at  the  door,  and  without  one  word,  struck  on  the 
panel  one  strong  blow — a  stem  voice  from  within  cried, 
"  Enter !"  and  he  did  enter,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  locked  and  double-locked  it,  and  though  strange 
sounds  were  heard,  and  fearful  voices,  above  three  hours 
passed  ere  any  one  came  forth !  B. 


Thi  mind  bos  a  certain  vegetative  power,  which 
cannot  be  wholly  idle.     If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultiva- 
ted into  a  beautiful  garden,  it  will,  of  itself,  shoot  up  in 
weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wUd  growth. 
8 


Oriff  i  Ds  1. 
THE    SONG  OF  THE  OCEAN  SPIRIT. 

BT   ROBERT  HAMILTON. 

"  May  w«  not  Imagine  that  onr  world  it  but  one  of  the  innnme- 
rable  fema  dropped  from  the  coroDet  of  Natura,  aod  once  in- 
habited by  an  anterior  raea  of  beings,  rich  in  the  bloom  of 
beauty  and  of  bloMom  ?" — moorc 

One  morning,  from  my  shallop,  I  beheld. 

An  unknown  world  spring  from  the  eastern  wKve ; 

Brightly  and  beauteous  it  to  glory  swelled. 
While  golden  gleams  did  all  its  pathway  lave. 

Upon  my  ear  broke  sounds  of  music  brave. 
Flung  from  a  thousand  lyres  unseen  to  view ; 

While  Echo  caught  them  in  her  aiiy  cave. 
And  rolled  them  o'er  our  boundless  plains  of  blue. 
That  mirrored  back  the  sphere  in  Gloiy's  radiant  hue. 

Forms,  which  before  had  never  met  my  gaze, 

Rose  all  around,  firom  Beauty's  glowing  mould  ;— 

Rivers  and  streamlets  held  their  fairy  maze- 
Waved  the  green  forests— towered  the  Alpines  bold, 

All  marked  that  world,  in  freshest  splendor  rolled 
By  some  convulsive  throe  from  Nature's  womb ; 

While,  to  the  heart,  its  silent  grandeur  told 
The  might  aod  mystery  of  the  Eternal's  doom, 
Whose  smile  is  Life — whose  frown  is  dark  Destruction's 
tomb. 

When,  fashioned  into  form  of  loveliness. 
Breathing  with  life  in  all  iu  colors  bland  ;•— 

Like  a  young  maiden  'neath  the  pure  impress 
Of  Virtue's  lip— blushed  the  young,  beauteous  strand^ 

Then  Innocence  with  Love,  walked  hand  in  hand 
Around  this  isle  of  beauty,  for,  secure 

From  Discord's  reckless,  devastating  brand, 
They  deemed  their  reign  for  ever  might  endure, 
Unmarred  by   Hate,   and  crowned  with  Pleasure's 
wreath,  all  pure. 

Swift  o'er  the  waters,  to  this  new-sprung  isle, 
I  steered  my  bark  to  where  a  smiling  bay, 

With  sparkling  sands,  gleamed  'neath  the  golden  smile 
Of  the  clear  sun,  in  majes^  of  day. 

I  entered,  and  in  beauty's  rich  array 
I  saw — I  felt  the  soil  all  teeming  bright 

With  Nature's  bounties,  redolently  gay ; — 

Yea,  every  charm  that  could  the  sense  delight. 
In  dazzling  glory  burst  upon  my  wondering  sight! 

For  Nature's  mantle,  in  its  richest  sheen. 
Enwrapped  this  viigin  island— every  hue. 

Wove  in  the  loom  of  Fancy,  there  was  seen, 
Sparkling  in  brilliance  of  the  first  wept  dew. 

Which  lay  like  dianrnrnds,  dazzling  to  the  view, 
Upon  the  turf,  and  in  each  flowret's  bell  ;— 

While  in  the  sky,  the  feathered  minstrels  flew 
On  flittering  wings ;  and  music's  mellow  swell 
Upon  my  ear,  in  stvains  of  love  enchantiDg  fell. 

The  low,  deep  moan,  home  on  the  viewless  breeze- 
Like  to  the  music  of  some  hallowed  pile — 

Came  from  the  murmuring  of  the  sunny  seas 
That  heave$l  around  this  now-created  isle ; 
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I  paused,  as  Happinesg,  with  golden  smile 

Sunned  on  my  cheek,  and  sparkled  in  mine  eye ; 

For  then  unknown  was  the  dark  demon,  Guile  ! 
Then  Pain  was  not — nor  Sorrow  lent  a  sigh. 
But  over  all  was  spread  Love's  cloudless,  glowing  sky! 

There  Freedom's  banner  woo'd  the  holy  breath, 
Of  winds  whose  wings  in  balmy  slumber  lay ; 

Peace  spread  his  olive  arms  in  joy  beneath, 
Smiling  at  fair  creation's  virgin  day ; 

Naught  bore  the  emblem  of  this  life's  decay; 
All  was  one  beauteous  breast  of  summer  bloom. 

Then  stem  dominion,  and  despotic  sway. 

Were  slumbering  in  Oblivion's  unop'd  tomb- 
Woe  to  the  fatal  hour  when  man  iirst  sealed  his  doom ! 

When  Sin  his  banner  flung  upon  the  breeze. 
Then  death  and  havoc  followed  in  his  train ; 

Groans  rent  the  air,  and  purple-glowing  seas 
Of  human  blood  rolled  o'er  creation's  plain-^ 

Triumphed  Ambition,  Pride,  and  galling  Pain ! 
Then  Innocence  her  snowy  ensign  furled. 

Bound  was  her  fair  form  in  Oppression's  chain, 
Enslaved  to  Power,  that  Demon  of  the  world — 
God  of  the  just,  oh !  to  the  dust  his  throne  be  hurled ! 

Spirit  of  Freedom !  whither  art  thou  fled  1 

What  region  claims  thy  thunderbolts  of  might? 

Art  in  the  realms  of  air,  or  Ocean's  bed  ? 

Awake !     Arise !  Speed  on  thy  vengeful  flighti 

Roll  on  thy  car,  and  with  thy  vengeance  smite 

The  slave,  who  breathes  beneath  Oppression's  reign ; 

And  with  thy  sword  of  meteoric  light, 

Sever  the  links  that  form  his  damned  chain- 
Giving  each  despot  lord  to  Scorn's  eternal  pain. 

Yes !  such  for  ever  be  the  tyrant's  fate— 

Or,  if  his  dust  a  monument  should  And, 
Be  it  a  mark  where  falls  the  world's  deep  hate-~ 

An  altar  where  the  curses  of  mankind 
Loudly  do  rise ;  and  in  each  freeman^s  mind. 

Spumed  be  his  deeds— and  o'er  his  pompous  bier, 
Let  no  eye  weep— but  on  the  wings  of  wind 

Scatter  his  ashes  :-~-in  creation's  ear 

Howl  out  his  hated  name,  in  accents  deep  and  drear ! 

Oh !  I  have  seen  the  tempest  and  the  storm 
Level  that  nation,  whose  all-conquering  power 

Has  laughed  in  mockery,  and  reared  its  form, 
And  dared  to  scofl'at  Time's  avenging  hour! 

Yes,  I  have  seen  dark  Desolation  lower 

Its  withering  cloud,  and  pall  an  empire  bright ; 

And  as  the  pride  of  some  gay  summer  flower, 
Is  scattered  by  Destmction's  wings  of  blight, 
So  have  the  domes  of  power  been  strewn  before  my 
sight. 

The  mighty  conqueror  whose  triumphant  sword 

Has  waved  a  sceptre  over  earth  afai^* 
Who,  amidst  kings,  was  undisputed  lord, 

And  chief  of  warriors  in  the  storm  of  wai^— 
I've  seen  to  vanish,  like  a  shrouded  star. 

And  perish  in  his  mightiness  supreme ;— - 
And  others  mount  Ambition's  gory  car ; 


Then,  swift  as  snow-flakes,  or  a  passing  dream— 
Like  him,  sink  in  the  vnives  of  dull  Oblivion's  stream ! 

But  thou,  old  Time,  hast  ever  held  thy  course, 

Unheeding  Nature  and  her  changeful  spheres. 
Smiling  serene  at  Ruin's  ruthless  force. 

Thou  hoary  monareh  of  unnumbered  years, 
'Fore  thee  have  rolled  seas  of  Destruction's  tears  I 

Around  thee  oft  has  swelled  dread  Havoc's  cry! 
But  Havoc's  shrieks,  and  Horror's  maddening  fears. 

Ne'er  pierce  thy  heart;  nor  close  thy  sleepless  eye! 

No  barrier  stops  thy  march.  Sire  of  eternity ! 

Thus  glowing  in  the  robes  of  beauty  bright. 

Sprang  the  fair  isle  from  the  Eternal's  hand : 
Then  in  my  bosom  lingered  wishes  light, 

To  reign,  sole  goddess  of  this  beauteous  strand : 
But  'fore  my  eyes  our  world  did  all  expand 

Its  emerald  isles  and  bowers  of  radiant  hue ; 
Its  coral  hills,  and  plains  o£  sparkling  sand. 

All  to  my  heart  in  strong  aflfection  flew. 

Till  fervor  swelled  my  heart,  and  filled  mine  eyes  with 
dew. 

Plains  of  the  blue  waves,  then,  be  ye  my  home, 

With  ye,  for  ever,  be  my  heart  imbued, 
O'er  thy  free  billows  let  me  ever  roam, 

In  tempest  stem,  or  voiceless  solitude. 
Earth,  with  its  baleful  passions,  stern  and  rude. 

Can  on  thy  breast  no  impress  ever  make. 
On  thee  walks  Freedom,  in  her  chainless  mood. 

No  strength  thy  giant  arm  can  ever  break, 

But  at  thy  voice.  Earth's  kings  and  nigh^  rulers  quake. 

Yes,  Ocean!  thou  art  Freedom's  spotless  breast. 
No  tyrant  links  thy  form  can  e'er  entwine 

In  sweet,  calm  beauty — or  when  the  white  crest 
Of  storm  doth  on  thy  weltering  billows  shine— 

Oh  !  then  to  me  thou'rt  lovely  and  divine. 
The  earth,  in  flowery  pride  and  cunning  art, 

Glowing  in  brilliance  'neath  the  golden  shrine 
Of  the  bright  sun — no  joy  can  e'er  impart 
Like  thee,  blue  Queen,  dear  goddess  of  my  spirit  heart ! 


WOMAN. 


The  prevailing  manners  of  an  age  depend,  more  than 
we  are  aware  of,  or  are  willing  to  allow,  on  the  conduct 
of  the  women:  this  is  one  of  the  principal  things  on 
which  the  great  machine  of  human  socieQr  turns.  Those 
who  allow  the  influence  which  female  graces  have  in 
contributing  to  polish  the  manners  of  men,  would  do 
well  to  reflect  how  great  an  influence  female  morals 
must  also  have  on  their  conduct.  How  much,  then,  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  women  should  ever  sit  down  con- 
tented to  polish,  when  they  are  able  to  reform — ^to 
entertain,  when  they  might  instmct.  Nothing  delights 
men  more  <thaa  their  strength  of  understanding,  when 
trae  gentleness  of  manner  is  its  associate ;  united,  they 
become  irresistible  orators,  blessed  with  the  power  of 
persuasion,  fraught  with  the  sweetness  of  instruction, 
making  woman  the  highest  ornament  of  human  nature. — 
Dr,  Blair. 
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Orif  ioal. 
"OUR    DOCTOR." 

BT   ANK   8.   8TEPHEKS. 

I  HAVE  had  a  delicious  dream,  in  which  I  have  lived 
over  a  few  hours  of  pleasure.  With  it  wax  combined 
much  of  the  poetry  of  sickness— much  to  make  the  heart 
thankful.  There  was  pain,  too,  but  it  did  not  seem  as 
such,  for  the  sufferings  of  childhood  may  pass  for  the 
pleasures  of  riper  age.  The  atmosphere  was  no  longer 
moist  with  the  morning  dew,  and  the  old  oak  cast  its 
shadow  along  the  front  of  our  house,  darkening  the 
thick  rose-bushes,  and  forming  a  cool  nook  for  my 
sister's  play-house,  while  the  sun  fell  brightly  through 
its  outer  branches  and  quivered  over  the  short  grass  in 
the  foreground,  like  threads  of  flexible  silver  weaving 
themselves  into  a  ground-work  of  emerald  green.  A 
soft  breeze  was  stirring,  such  as  might  draw  color  to  the 
lips  of  an  invalid  without  chilling  his  frame,  while  the 
river,  as  it  washed  its  banks,  and  the  green  trees,  as 
they  swayed  gently  to  the  whispering  wind,  gave  out  a  soft 
sleepy  sound,  calculated  to  soothe  even  pain  to  quietness. 
My  father  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  bore  me  carefully 
out  into  the  shadow  of  the  oak.  I  was  in  the  blessed 
sunlight,  for  the  first  time,  after  six  long,  long  weeks  of 
illness.  Oh,  how  deliciously  the  bland  air  came  up 
from  the  river,  and  swept  over  my  languid  temples! 
What  a  blissful  tremor  ran  through  my  form,  as  I  was 
placed  in  the  easy-chair  which  my  mother  had  carefully 
arranged  for  me !  A  sensation  of  new  life  thrilled  every 
nerve.  I  was  as  one  lifted  up  from  the  grave  into  tlie 
beautiful  light  of  heaven,  the  first  breath  of  pure  air  came 
to  my  cheek  with  so  sweet  a  touch.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  cloud  of  invisible  spirits  were  fanning  me  with  their 
wings.  The  sluggish  blood  started  in  my  veins,  and 
thrilled  me  with  a  sensation  of  exquisite  pleasure.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  imbued  with  a  new  and  more  subtle 
property.  My  brain  quickened-~my  senses  drank  in  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  that  flushed  the  river's  bank,  and 
responded  to  the  hum  of  the  summer  insects  which 
haunted  the  rose-thickets  and  the  honeysuckle  vines,  with 
a  capacity  for  enjoyment  which  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  My  mother  carefully  folded  me  in  a  cloak,  and 
kissing  me,  exclaimed — "  See,  how  the  color  is  coming  to 
her  poor,  thin  cheeks." 

My  father  met  hor  glance  of  congratulation,  and  smiling 
a  happy,  grateful  smile,  looked  affectionately  upon  me, 
and  well  he  might,  if  he  loved  his  child ;  for  while  yet 
scarcely  entering  into  my  girlhood,  I  had  been  stricken 
down  with  a  violent  and  dangerous  illness,  which  had 
desolated  many  a  neighboring  hearthstone.  For  weeks. 
I  had  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  a  long  feverish 
dream,  full  of  delirium  and  pain,  had  been  before  me, 
and  I  was  but  just  recovering  from  it.  With  gladsome 
faces  and  half  uttered  blessings,  my  parents  left  me  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  I  looked  eagerly  abroad 
upon  the  valley.  The  green,  heavy  foliage  of  the  pine 
grove  across  the  way,  shivered  and  thrilled  to  the  morn- 
ing ur,  and  a  whispering  melody  stole  out,  low  and  sad, 
u  if  the  dying  flowers  were  breathing  a  requiem  under- 
Math  the  trees.    Above  was  the  blue  sky,  but  to  my 


I  feeble  vision,  it  seemed  an  ocean  of  silvery  billows  float- 
ing in  dazzling  masses  far  overhead.  The  brightness 
pained  me,  and  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  earth  again. 
How  refreshingly  green  it  was !— *nd  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall  near — how  cool  and  melodious  was  its  splash- 
ing music !  Strange  that  its  monotony  should  so  have 
pained  me  during  my  fi*ver ! 

My  sisters  brought  out  their  playthings,  and  heaped 
them  on  the  grass  before  me,  all  the  while  laughing  and 
chatting  to  happily  as  they  assorted  them,  congratulating 
themselves  over  and  over  that  I  was  well  enough  to 
come  out  with  them  onoe  more !  Now  and  then  they 
would  look  up  from  their  playthings,  dwell  anxiously 
on  my  face,  and  ask  if  I  were  tired,  or  if  they  should 
play  something  else ;  then  one  would  insist  on  raising 
the  pillow  a  little,  and  would  smooth  my  hair  §o  kindly, 
while  the  other  ran  out  among  the  rose-bushes,  and  tear^ 
ing  off  the  great  blossoms  with  merciless  prodigality, 
brought  them  for  me  to  look  upon. '  Dear  sister,  she 
little  knew  how  faint  and  strengthless  I  was ;  the  very 
roses  were  oppressive  as  they  lay  breathing  out  odor 
and  unfolding  their  damask  hearts  in  my  lap. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  up  the  rugged 
bank,  was  rooted  a  slender  ash,  and  on  one  of  the  top- 
most boughs,  was  just  distinguishable,  among  the  deli- 
cate leaves,  a  dark  object  which  I  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
purse-like,  hanging  nests,  built  by  the  English  robin* 
The  owner  birds  were  fluttering  about  the  tree  with 
their  brilliant  plumage  flashing  in  the  sunlight  like  a  pair 
of  tiger  lilies  adrifk  on  the  wind.  They  are  scarce  and 
beautiful  birds,  the  very  gems  of  the  air — these  English 
robins.  I  am  not  ornithologist  enough  to  know  if  they 
have  any  other  name.  Their  plumage  is  of  a  vivid  sear- 
let,  changing  now  and  then,  in  a  strong  sunlight,  to  a 
flower-like  tint,  as  if  the  feathers  wero  tipped  with 
powdered  gold. 

There  was  a  spot,  just  beneath  the  tree,  on  which  my 
eyes  dwelt  with  longing  iiitensity.  It  was  one  of  those 
cool  little  hollows  which  we  often  see  on  a  broken  hill- 
side ;  the  grass,  to  a  little  distance  around,  was  delight- 
fully green,  and  I  could  just  distinguish  the  sparkle  of 
waters  as  they  leaped  from  a  little  rocky  basin,  and 
trickled  down  the  bank,  giving  freshness  and  life  to  tho 
herbage  in  their  pathway.  It  was  for  that  bright  water 
which  I  thirsted  with  an  absorbing  desire.  There  it  was, 
leaping  and  flashing,  as  if  in  mockery  before  my  eyes ;  I 
could  almost  hear  it  murmuring  under  the  grass  with 
that  soft  liquid   flow  which  seems  almost   to    quench 

I  thirst  with  its  very  melody,  and  yet  it  was  forbidden  to 
me.  Our  doctor  was  a  man  of  much  knowledge— a 
successful  practitioner,  but,  possessed  of  invetei*atc  preju- 
dices, he  strictly  prohibited  water  in  all  cases  of  fever. 
Ho  was  as  stubborn  a  water-hater  as  Mr.  Willis'  Tomaso ; 
one  would  have  thought  that  like  him,  he  suspected,  that 
"  since  tho  world  was  drowned  in  it,  it  has  tasted  of 
sinners,"  and  that  his  patients  might  be  tainted  with  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  would  as  soon  have  administered 
a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  as  a  spoonful  of  the  pure  element 
to  one  suffering  under  the  disease  that  was  ravaging  our 
neighborhood.   Through  six  long  weeks  of  parching  fever, 

^I  hod  tasted  water  only  once.    That  once — it  almost 
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makes  me  smile  to  think  of  it — the  girl,  in  her  haste  to 
obey  a  summons  from  my  sick  room,  had  placed  a  brim- 
ming  ewer  on  the  carpet.     All  day  I  had  been  praying 
for  water.     One  drop— one  little  drop  was  all  I  asked, 
but  it  was  denied  to  me.     I  was  alone,  burning  with 
thirst,  restless  with  feverish  pain,  and  there,  a  few  yards 
from  me,  stood  the  forgotten  ewer,  with  the  coveted 
moisture  dripping  drop  by  drop  over  iu  sides.     In  the 
phrensy  of  desire  I  crept  firom  my  bed  and  dragged 
myself  along  the  floor  till  the  delicious  beverage  was 
gained.    I  lifted  my  reeling  head,  seized  the  vessel,  and 
drank— -oh,  with  what  intoxicating  delight!     Could  I 
have  coined  each  drop  into  a  diamond  at  the  moment, 
I  would  not  have  thus  enriched  myself.     I  remember  it 
all  as  a  dream,  but  it  was  a  moment  of  delicious  pleasure. 
I  would  almost  auflfer  the  same  privation  to  tante  such 
happiness  again.     When  the  servant  returned,  she  found 
me  lying  satiated  and  asleep— asleep  by  the  half  empty 
ewer,  with  my  night-clothes  lying  wet  about  me,  and 
the  carpet  under  my  head  saturated  with  the  water,  spilt 
in  my  eagerness  to  drink.     The  poor  girl  was  dread- 
fully frightened ;   a  sound  rating  from  "  The  Doctor," 
and  perhaps  a  trial  for  manslaughter,  were  the  most 
gentle  consequences  her  imagination  taught  her  to  expect 
from  her  negligence.     After  sobbing  and  wringing  her 
hands  most  tragically  for  a  season,  she  changed   my 
clothes,  placed  me  in  bed  again,  and  like  a  wise  girl, 
resolved  to  keep  her  own  council  in  the  affair.     That 
night  she  was  a  faithful  watcher,  and  I  had  a  long, 
refreshing  sleep.     The  next  morning  found  me  mucli 
better,  which  the  good  doctor  pronounced  as  the  result  |> 
of  some  half  dozen  powders  which  were  to  have  been  ;  i 
taken  in  roasted  apple  during  the  night. 

From  the  day  of  my  stolen  indulgence,  to  the  time 
when  they  carried  me  into  the  open  air  for  the  first  time, 
water  had  been  carefully  excluded  from  my  room.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  "  Rock  Spring,"  with 
its  bright  grass  and  pure  waters,  should  be  the  first 
object  to  fix  my  attention  ?  My  second  sister  followed 
the  direction  of  my  eyes,  and  understood  their  longing 
expression. 

"  You  may  have  some — you  shall.  I  will  run  and  ask 
mother,"  she  exclaimed,  pushing  a  heap  of  muslin  and 
silk  pieces — ^an  elder-wood  pin-case,  and  a  half-dressed 
doll  out  of  her  lap,  and  jumping  up,  ran  into  the  house. 
Directly  she  appeared  with  her  pink  sun-bonnet  on,  and 
a  pitcher  in  her  hand. 

"  You  may  have  some  drink — mother  says  you  may. 
I  am  going  after  it.  I'll  dip  it  out  of  the  very  coldest 
part  of  the  basin,  and  bring  a  lot  of  peppermint  and 
sweet  flag-root  with  iti — her  cheerful  voice  was  lost 
on  the  air  as  she  darted  through  the  gate  and  over  the 
old  wooden  bridge  toward  the  "  Rock  Spring." 

A  few  moments,  and  she  came  running  back  with  her 
bonnet  hanging  to  her  neck  by  the  strings,  her  generous, 
bright  face  all  in  a  glow,  and  the  water  dashing  over  her 
hands  at  each  bounding  step. 

**  Here,  drink,  drink  1"  she  said,  eagerly,  holding  the 
pitcher  to  my  mouth — ^'* drink  quick — quick!  for  the 
doctor  is  coming  1" 

A  few  drops  from  the  oflTered  vessel  were  enough  to 


satisfy  my  crarings.  The  fever  bad  left  me,  and  it  wis 
rather  from  a  wish  for  the  taste  of  water,  than  from  any 
unnatural  thirst,  that  I  had  so  desired  a  draught  from 
the  spring. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse,  steady  and  sedate  in  his  move- 
ments, was  heard  on  the  bridge. 

"There  he  comes!  there  he  comes!"  cried  my  kind 
sister,  half  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and  snatching  the 
pitcher  from  my  lips,  she  darted  into  the  house.  I,  too, 
started  forward  in  my  chair,  and  would  have  followed 
her,  but  the  eflbrt  overcome  my  feeble  strength.  I  fell 
back  faint  and  panting  for  breath.  Tramp— tramp- 
tramp,  came  the  sound  of  hoofs  over  the  bridge,  then  the 
noise  was  broken  by  the  gravel  at  the  end,  and  just 
underneath  the  boughs  of  the  old  chestnut,  which  stood 
there  like  a  veteran  sentinel,  guarding  the  x>ass,  appeared 
"  our  doctor." 

Our  doctor  was  a  character  odd  and  droll  as  a  cfaarso 
ter  ought  to  be.     He  and  his  horse  had  grown  old  with 
the  village.     For  ten  miles  around,  he  reigned  a  perfect 
medical  despot.     There  was  not  a  child  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  who  would  not  run  away  and  hide  itself  like  a 
frightened  partridge  at  the  ver}*  sight  of  his  saddle-bags. 
One  might  well  have  judged  of  his  character  as  he, 
emerging  from  under  the  chestnut,  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  living  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  a  venerable  hone, 
whose  gaunt  frame  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fed  oo  its 
ma^iter's  refuse  medicines.     The  poor  beast  had  been 
a  patriarch  of  the  plough,  and  like  many  wiser  animals, 
never  could  forget  Wia  old  vocation.     His  propensities 
were  always  earthward  ;  e%'ery  thing  about  him  drooped, 
from  the  gi'isly  hair  hanging  over  his  hoofs,  to  the  loog 
foretop,  which  streamed  like  an  Indian's  scalp  over  his 
meagre  face  and  blear  eye.     I  must  except  his  oiaoe,  for 
that  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  particular  propen»ity. 
It  was  so  matted  together  with  burs,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  guess  of  what  material  it  was  formed.    Nothing 
could  have  harmonized  better  than  the  horse  and  his 
accoutrements.     The  bridle  had  been  stiffened  with  rain 
and  sunshine  till  it  rattled  against  the  poor  beast's  neck 
at  every  footfall ;  the   saddle  was  old — ^wom  and  dis- 
colored ;  while  the  leathern  saddle-bags,  which  contained 
half  the  contents  of  an  apothecary's-shop,  seemed  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  beast,  so  admirably  did  they  correspond 
with  his  sides,  which  had  loiit  most  of  their  haiiy  coat- 
ing in  the  agricultural  service  before  mentioned.    Bat 
the  doctor — I  cannot  say  that  he  lofjked  exactly  like  his 
horse,  though,  in  some  things,  there  certainly  was  a 
resemblance.     The  doctor  was  about  forty,  very  lMn» 
and  crippled  in  both  his  legs.     His  horse,  if  we  rosy 
judge  from  appearances,  was  nearly  the  same  age,  blind 
of  one  eye,  with  a  form  guiltless  of  more  flesh  than  w«i 
absolutely  necessary  to  hold  his  rickctty  joints  together. 
The  doctor  always  affirmed  that  his  beast,  though  rstber 
rough  in  the  exterior,  knew  more  than  most  men ;  while 
every  body  said  that  his  master  was  as  odd  as  odd  could 
be,  and  as  ugly  in  face  and  person  as  a  man  might  resr 
sonably  wish  to  bo,  had  his  ambition  in  that  line  been 
ever  so  great,  but  that  there  was  not  a  physician  in  tbo 
county  could  compete  with  him  in  medical  skill.    H 
would  be  unjust  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  doctor 
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and  his  hone,  farther  than  the  corporeal  portion  of  man 
and  beast  was  concerned,  for  notwithstanding^  his  antipa- 
thy to  cold  water,  the  doctor  was  uncommx  ly  skilful  in 
his  profession,  had  received  an  unexceptionable  diploma 
from  the  medical  board  in  New-Haven,  and  was,  moreo- 
ver, a  man  of  vast  general  knowledge;  but  I  never  could 
learn  that  the  horse  had  ever  been  honored  with  a  diploma, 
or  was,  in  any  way,  remarkahla  for  scientific  remark. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  master  and 
beast  could  not  be  more  completely  created  for  each 
other,  than  were  the  doctor  as  we  have  described  him,  in 
his  iU-made  clothes  and  huge  bear^skin  cap,  which  gave 
his  head  much  die  appearance  of  a  black  waspVnest,  and 
the  ugly  animal  on  which  he  usually  appeared,  with  his 
crutches  crossed  on  his  saddWbow,  and  his  withered  legs 
dangling  over  the  store  of  medicines  packed  in  his  saddle- 
bag. 

I  know  that  it  is  vety  uncivil  to  leave  the  learned 
physician  so  long  under  the  chestnut,  but  it  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  tlie  offence  had  the  character  of  so  impor* 
taat  a  functionary  been  left  to  conjecture.  Well,  he  rode 
majestically  toward  the  house,  and  after  dismounting 
with  some  difficulty,  placed  his  saddle-bags  over  one 
amn,  and  his  crutches  under  both,  and  advanced  into  the 
yard.  When  he  saw  me  sitting  in  the  easy-chair,  with 
my  sister*s  playthings  scattered  about  me,  he  stopped 
short,  and  planting  his  crutches  deep  in  the  grass,  called 
out — 

"  Halloo,  you  young  chatterbox — how  came  you  here; 
does  that  obstinate  woman  want  to  kill  you?" 

I  stammered  out  something  about  my  parents  having 
brought  me  there. 

"  More  fo«)Is  they.  You'll  catch  cold,  and  if  you  do 
you'll  die,  I  can  tell  them  that,  but  it'll  serve  them  right 
—for  what  business  had  they  to  let  you  come  out  till 
they  had  asked  me,  I  should  Uke  to  know  7  But  you'll  die, 
and  I  shan't  pity  them— a  pack  of  fools  i" 

A  cold  chill  crept  over  me  at  his  repetition  of  the 
words  "  You  will  die."  The  tears  started  to  my  eyes  in 
spite  of  a  strong  effort  to  prevent  them,  and  shuddering 
with  fear,  I  closed  my  eyes  on  the  beautiful  green  earth 
with  a  feeling  of  painful  and  sudden  dread*— the  dread 
of  death  ;  oh,  what  a  host  of  terrible  and  tender  feelings 
aro  intermingled  in  that  fear!  The  doctor  raised  bis 
crotches  and  hobbled  a  step  nearer  than  he  was,  doubt- 
less, softened  by  the  sudden  palor  that  settled  on  my 
face. 

*'  Don't  cry,  little  chatterbox,  he  said  patting  my  head 
iK-ith  his  little  bony  hand,  "  don't  cry,  we  shall  raise  you 
yet,  I  rather  guess,  but  I  wouldn't  have  given  fourpencc 
for  you,  three  weeks  ago.  There,  there,  you  little  fool, 
don't  sob  so ;  you'll  make  yourself  sick  again.  I  did 
not  mean  to  frighten  you,  but  here  shall  be  no  neg- 
lect: I"— 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  drew  back  the  hand  with 
which  he  had  been  patting  my  head,  and  passing  it  over 
his  eyes,  muttering— 

**  My  poor  Therese.  If  I  had  given  half  as  much  care 
to  her  as  I  have  to  you,  she  would  have  been  alive  now." 

I  looked  up ;  the  doctor  s  face  was  eloquent  with  grief, 
and  a  tear  stood  on  his  lean  chaek.    Poor  man !  though 
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odd  and  eccentric,  he  had  a  heart.  Therese  was  las 
eldest  child — a  sweet,  gentle  and  most  loving  creature. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  my  illness,  she  had  complained 
of  headache  and  dullness  for  several  Hnv  in  succession. 
Her  father,  who  was  more  than  commonly  engaged  in 
his  profession,  considered  her  indisposition  as  light,  and 
neglected  the  first  symptoms  of  fever  till  they  gained  a 
strength  that  baffled  even  his  great  skill.  His  first  bom 
died^-died  by  her  father's  negligence.  The  poor  roan 
felt  it  to  his  heart's  core.  No  wonder  that  the  tears 
started  to  his  eyes  when  he  contrasted  my  convalescence 
with  her  death. 

The  doctor  was,  by  far,  too  odd  a  man  to  indulge  in 
genuine  feeling  for  more  than  a  moment.  Wiping  his 
eyes,  he  resumed  his  usual  half  comic  expression,  and 
called  for  my  mother  in  a  voice  that  brought  all.  the 
inmates  of  the  house  rushing  to  the  door,  for  they  sup 
posed  that  I  must  have  fainted,  or  died,  perhaps,  in  my 
chair. 

"Take  that  young-one  into  the  house!"  vociferated 
he,  pointing  to  the  door  with  his  crutch,  "  take  her  up 
and  put  her  in  bed  ;  ten  chances  to  one  she  has  caught 
her  death  by  your  fully,  and  if  she  escapes,  there'll  be  no 
thanks  to  you  for  it,  I  can  tell  you." 

My  mother  strove  in  vain  to  convince  him  that  she 
acted  by  his  orders  in  conveying  me  into  the  air,  which, 
indeed,  was  true.  Nothing  would  pacify  him,  but  he 
insisted  that  I  must  be  carried  to  bed ;  so  I  was  taken, 
terrified  and  weak  from  apprehensions  excited  by  th(^ 
physician,  and  carried  to  my  sick  room  again.  The 
doctor  left  me  some  quieting-drops,  and  departed.  I 
felt  a  sensation  of  relief  when  the  solemn  tramp  of  his 
old  horse  again  struck  on  my  ear  as  he  stalked  over  the 
bridge ;  and  when  the  noon  passed  without  bringing  any 
of  the  unfavorable  symptoms  which  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  cold,  the  apprehensions  which  had 
chilled  my  heart  died  away,  and  I  slept. 

When  I  awoke,  the  purple  glow  of  sunset  filled  my 
room,  the  windows  of  which  opened  towards  Tail's  Hill. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  back,  and  the  hill,  with  its 
taper  steeple  and  white  houses,  embedded  and  half 
concealed  by  numerous  trees,  lay  before  me,  mellowing 
in  the  crimson  haze  of  a  warm  sunset.  A  soft  misty 
gloom  lay  along  the  ground,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the 
trees,  while  the  church-window  seemed  burnished  into 
sheet  gold,  so  strongly  did  they  reflect  the  dying  light. 
A  few  still,  melancholy  moments,  and  the  purple  gloom 
had  darkened  the  whole  picture,  save  where  the  flashing 
sunbeams  played  brightly  around  the  glittering  church- 
vane  and  slowly  disappeared.  Then  night  came  on.  One 
lone,  bright  star  stole  out,  and  trembled  over  my  mother's 
grave.  I  knew  that  it  was  her  resting-place  on  which 
the  light  slept,  for  I  could  distinguish  the  marble  slabs, 
embedded  aM  they  were  in  the  gathering  gloom.  Oh, 
how  solemn  and  melancholy  were  my  feelings,  as  I  lay 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  that  bright  star,  shedding  its 
purple  tranquil  light  over  the  place  of  the  dead— it  was 
so  pure,  so  heavenly !  The  tears  rolled  over  my  cheeks 
as  I  gazed,  and  sweet,  mysterious  thoughts  came  throng- 
ing my  bnin,  one  after  another,  till  my  heart  grew  faint 
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with  the  excess  of  its  own  sensations.     Another  and  ' 
aoolher  star  came  out,  till  the  whole  firmament  glowed 
B  with  a  shower  of  brilliants.     Slowly  they  seemed 
melting  one  into  another — that  lone,  beautiful  star  and 
all— >and  I  was  ai>lcep  again. 

My  next  waking  was  deep  in  the  night.  The  room 
was  dark,  and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  fatigue  and  pain, 
which  instantly  convinced  me  that  I  had  taken  cold. 
The  docHur's  wordb  came  to  my  mind;  my  heart  died 
within  me,  and  I  cowered  beneath  the  bed-clothes  in  a 
painful  fit  of  coughing.  The  darkness  was  appalling ; 
my  cough  became  more  and  more  violent,  and  I  felt  as  if 
the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  me.  My  thoughts 
became  strangely  solemn,  and  I  murmured  to  myself  as 
one  in  a  dream,  "  And  must  I  die  so  young,  when  life  is 
■o  very  sweet  ?  Must  I  close  my  eyes  for  ever  on  the 
bright  and  beautiful  earth,  when  but  just  returned  to  it 
from  the  portals  of  the  tomb  ?  Will  that  pale  star  rise 
year  after  year  and  tremble  over  my  grave  also,  when  I 
shall  be  laid  beside  my  mother  in  the  cold,  damp  charnel- 
house  of  nature — that  mother  who  died  in  my  early  infan- 
cy, and  left  me  to  the  generous  care  of  one  who  had  cher- 
ished me  even  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  child."  These 
were  sad  bitter  thoughts,  but  I  could  not  escape  them ; 
the  doctor's  words  rung  in  my  ears  like  the  denunciations 
of  a  prophet.  "  If  you  catch  cold."  I  felt  that  I  had 
caught  eold,  and  that  I  must  die.  Slow  and  solemn 
thoughts  of  dissolution  passed  by  me  like  spectres  tread- 
ing  to  the  music  of  a  dirge.  My  funeral  seemed  to  pass 
in  mournful  review.  The  little  coffin  with  its  velvet 
pall,  and  myself  lying  pale  and  cold  in  the  snow-white 
•hroud,  as  I  had  seen  poor  Therese,  with  all  the  habili- 
ments of  mourning,  marshalled  themselves  in  my  excited 
brain.  The  darkness  around  seemed  an  immense  curtain 
of  black,  enveloping  me  in  its  fol^,  and  shutting  me  out 
from  die  earth  for  ever.  Death !  death !  Oh,  what  a 
chill  came  over  me  as  I  whispered  the  dread  word  again 
and  again  in  the  agony  of  my  fear.  Then  came  more 
tender  thoughts — thoughts  of  my  sisters  and  of  their  grief 
when  they  should  see  me  cold  and  dead.  I  could  almost 
hear  them  weeping  and  mourning  over  me ;  then  appear^ 
ed  the  pale  faces  of  my  father  and  of  my  dear  step- 
mother; they  were  full  of  settled  grief.  The  dark 
picture  was  too  distinct  for  my  excited  imagination.  I 
thought  my  heart  was  breaking,  and  sobbed  and  wept  in 
my  bed,  till  I  lay  strengthless  and  utterly  exhausted,  with 
my  face  buried  in  the  damp  pillow,  and  my  trembling 
Umbs  bathed  in  the  dew  of  mingled  weakness  and  agony. 

I  know  not  whether  I  fainted  or  slept ;  but  there  was 
a  time  of  oblivion,  and  then  a  strain  of  sweet,  wild  music 
came  floating  through  the  room,  and  I  felt  the  light  of  a 
new  day  steal  over  my  closed  eyelids.  I  lay  thus,  a 
moment,  between  wakefulness  and  slumber,  then  a 
shadow  broke  the  imperfect  light,  and  a  soft  kiss  was 
pressed  on  my  forehead.  It  was  my  mother;  she  had 
stolen  to  my  bed-side  at  the  first  dawn  of  day » to  inquire 
how  I  had  rested.  Her  cheerful  face  brought  new  hope 
to  my  heart,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  inform  her  how  much 
I  had  suffered  during  the  night.  She  drew  back  the 
curtains  and  raised  me  up  that  I  might  look  out  on  the 
dewy  earth.     The  rosy  light  was  kissing  every  green 


thing  into  new  beauty,  and  the  old  oak  waved  its  boughs, 
and  rustled  cheerfully  in  the  morning  bree/.e. 

**  There,  do  you  hear  that  7"  said  my  mother,  as  the 
bird,  whose  music  had  disturbed  me,  sent  forth  a  suc- 
cession of  wild,  sweet  notes  from  the  bosom  of  the  tree. 
"  You  shall  go  out  again  to-day,  when  the  grass  is  dry." 

I  looked  anxiously  in  her  face,  and  ventured  to  say, 
"  But,  mother,  arc  you  sure  that  I  have  not  taken  cold! 
I  coughed  very  badly  in  the  night." 

"  Cold,  no,  dear.  You  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
fresh  air.     You  were  tired,  that  was  all." 

My  heart  leaped;  I  felt  as  if  snatched  from  the  coffin, 
and  flinging  my  arms  about  my  mother's  neck,  I  wept, 
and  told  her  all.  She  pitied  and  soothed  me  in  her  own 
kind  way,  bade  me  try  to  sleep  again,  and  promised  that 
I  should  go  out  to  play  with  my  sisters,  not^vithstanding 
the  doctor's  predictions,  and  so  I  did,  that  day  and  the 
next — and  the  next  ogain.  Our  doctor  growled  and 
scolded,  and  flourished  his  crutch  most  magnificently 
when  he  came  to  visit  roe,  but  my  mother  took  it  all 
very  quietly ;  she  was  a  woman*-and  women  will  have 
their  way — when  they  can. 


Origins!. 
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Yks  !  I  will  do  thy  bidding. 

When  yonder  sun  has  set 
For  ever  from  the  heaven  you  love, 

Then,  dearest,  I'll  forget ! 

When  the  dove's  winnowing  winglet 

No  longer  seeks  its  nest- 
When  Stan  forget  to  smile  in  heaven, 

And  ocean  is  at  rest, 

And  glowing  summer  boasts  no  mors 

Her  radiant  roses  birth, 
And  bloom  and  light  and  loveliness 

Have  vanished  from  the  earth, 

Then  cold  and  calm  Indifference 

Shall  smile  at  fond  Regret, 
And  lost  to  Love  and  Hope  and  Truth, 

My  passions  I'll  forget. 

But  while  the  sunlight  still  recalls 

The  glorious  hours  we  met 
On  upland  slope,  in  woody  glade. 

Ah !  how  may  I  forget  ? 

While  every  pure  and  lovely  thing, 

Some  semblance  bears  to  thee 
While  the  rose  wears  thy  rirgin  blush, 

Thy  floating  grace,  the  sea- 
While  in  the  stars  thy  blessed  smile 

Looks  fondly  on  me  yet, 
And  the  fond  dove  thy  truth  portrays, 

Ah!  how  may  I  forget} 
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■T  THB  AVTHOK  OF  "  LAFITTE,"  "  BURTOK,"  "  CAPTAIN  KYDj^BTC. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

Nkar  the  close  of  a  London  season,  four  years  after 
the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter,  a  party  of  visitors 
were  one  morning  lounging  listlessly  through  the  mag- 
nificent rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  they  came 
to  a  group  of  persons  who  were  commenting  in  the  highest 
terms  of  encomium,  on  a  picture  before  which  they  stood. 

"  What  truth  of  coloring!" 

"  What  exquisite  finish  to  that  hand,  laid  over  the 
bosom !" 

"  And  those  uplifted  eyes,  are  they  not  eloquent  with 
prayer  and  love  ?" 

''  'Tis  a  Titian,  I  think,  by  the  manner,"  remarked  a 
fourth  person. 

**  A  copy  only,  sir.  I  know  who  the  painter  is,"  said 
an  old  connoiseur,  decidedly. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  several  voices. 

"  He  is  called  Alfred,  an4  is  said  to  be  a  gipsy,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  What,  the  same  extraordinary  youth,  with  whose 
praise  all  London  is  ringing  7"  asked  an  amateur.  "  Well 
he  deserves  the  praises  that  are  lavished  upon  him." 

The  party  just  spoken  of,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Linton  and  his  daughter.  Lady  Cadwallader  and  others, 
now  came  near  this  group,  and  arrested  by  their  conver- 
sation, stopped  to  survey  the  picture.  It  was  the  Ma- 
donna that  they  had  seen  on  the  student's  easel,  years 
before  in  Rome.  Lady  Laura  Linton  cast  but  a  simple 
glance  at  the  painting,  when  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  threw 
herself  on  her  father's  shoulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Lord  Linton  recognized  the  picture,  and  with  a  quick 
penetration,  divined  her  emotion,  while  Lady  Eleanor 
Cadwallader  said  pointedly, 

"  Was  I  not  right,  uncle,  when  I  said  that  this  picture 
was  the  cause  of  cousin  Laura's  pale  cheek  and  drooping 
health  t" 

The  group  about  the  picture  were  too  much  occupied 
with  it  to  notice  this  by-scene,  or  were  so  well-bred,  as  to 
affect  not  to  perceive  it. 

"  Laura,  my  dear,  we  will  descend  to  the  carriage," 
said  the  Earl  tenderly,  as  she  raised  her  head,  anddashed 
the  tears  away  from  her  eyes. 

The  maiden,  instead  of  replying,  suddenly  yeized  his 
hand  and  directed  it  towards  a  picture,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  Madonna.  He  surted  at  beholding  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  scene  in  Rome — the  portrait  of 
Laura  in  the  chariot  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  so  faithfully 
had  the  painter  done  his  work ;  while  the  likeness  of  the 
student  at  the  horse's  head  was  drawn  to  the  life. 

"  He  remembers  me  then,"  murmured  the  gentle 
invalid,  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
Earl,  who  made  no  other  comment  than  a  frown  at  this 
new  discovery. 


*  Concladed  from  pafs  7. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Early  the  ensuing  morning,  the  Earl  of  Linton  drove  to 
the  Academy,  and  demanded  of  the  keeper,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  painter  of  the  two  pieces,  which  he 
indicated. 

"He  is  called  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,  my  lord." 
"  He  who  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  for 
his  picture  of  Cain  ^" 

"  The  same,  your  lordship." 
"  Is  he  now  in  London?" 
"He  is,  my  lord." 
"I  will  take  his  address." 

In  twenty  minutes  afterwards,   the  carriage  of  the 

j  nobleman  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  court, 

!  where  he  alighted,  and  after  descending  a  few  steps,  came 

I  to  a  door,  which,  by  a  flight  of  carpeted  stairs  communi- 

I  cated  with  a  spacious  room  on  the  first  floor.     In  this 

,  room,  which  was  plainly  hung  with  green  cloth,  relumed 

by  a  few  valuable  old  pictures  and  one  or  two  more  recent 

<  works,  stood  at  his  easel  a  fine  looking  young  man,  with 

I  an  exceedingly  dark  complexion,   on  whose  features 

I  dwelt  a  cloud  of  settled  melancholy.     It  was  the  young 

I  painter  of  Rome,  known  as  "  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,"  who, 

!  after  three  years  wandering  in  Italy,  had  opened  a  studio 

in  London,  and  already,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  his  own 

genius  and  industry,  placed  his  name  with  honorable 

,  mention,  in  the  mouths  of  all  men.     The  picture  before 

;  him  was  the  Madonna  of  Titian,  not  the  copy,  but  the 

;  original,  of  which,  before  leaving  Italy  he  had  succeeded 

in  getting  possession.     He  was  gazing  on  it  with  a  look 

:  between  that  of  a  reverential  worshipper  and  an  adoring 

lover.     Suddenly  he  heard  a  footstep  in  his  room,  and 

looking  up,  he  beheld  and  recognized  the  nobleman,  so 

intimately  connected  with  her  who  at  that  moment  shared 

his  thoughts.     The  recognition  was  mutual. 

I 

In  a  few  courteous  words.  Lord  Linton  expressed  hit 
regret  at  the  long  interval  he  had  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  opportunity,  which  now  presented  itself  had  been 
met  with,  to  thank  him  for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
himself  and  family  in  rescuing  his  child  from  a  dreadful 
death ;  and  informed  him  of  the  numerous  inquiries  that 
had  been  made  after  him  in  Rome  to  no  purpose ;  "  and," 
he  added,  "  having  a  few  days  since  returned  to  England, 
after  along  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  I  accidentally 
met  with  a  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  which  is  so 
!  closely  associated  with  yourself,  that,  confident  you  must 
;  be  in  London,  I  obtained  your  address  and  hastened  at 
once  hither  that  I  might  finally  release  myself  from  the 
debt  of  gratitude  your  gallantry  has  imposed  on  me. 
Permit  me,  sir,  with  my  expressions  of  thanks,  to  offer 
you  at  the  same  time,  not  as  a  compensation  or  reward, 
hut  as  a  further  proof  of  my  grateful  consideration,  the 
I!  enclosed  check  for  £  1000." 

I  The  young  painter  bowed,  while  he  sud  respectfully, 
II "  My  life  is  not  bought,  my  lord.  I  need  no  reward. 
I  never  gaze  on  this  picture  that  I  am  not  thanked ;  and 
each  hour  of  my  existence  I  am  blessed  whh  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  lovely  personification  of  this  prophetic 
picture  of  Titian's  before  me  lives  and  is  happy." 

The  old  noble  walked  to  the  front  of  the  easel  to  look 
at  the  picture,  and  his  lace  glowed  as  he  beheld  the 
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miraculous  likeness  of  his  daughter.  His  aristocratic 
pride  could  not  endure  that  one  so  humhie  should  possess, 
too  plainly  as  fuel  to  his  daring  passion,  the  picture  of 
his  high-born  child,  and  this  feeling  overcoming  his  grati- 
tude he  resolved  to  possess  the  portrait. 

"  Young  man,  you  presume  too  far  on  the  power  your 
art  gives  you,  and  take,  methinks,  undue  advantage  of 
an  accidental  resemblance,  found  in  this  copy  from  an 
old  painting.  It  is  prostmting  your  god-like  art  to  the 
lowest  uses.  The  possession  of  this  picture  under  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  is  a  moral  theft — a  sort 
of  forgery  that  no  honorable  man  will  uphold — ^no  honest 
man  be  guilty  of.  You  will  oblige  me  by  either  destroying 
this  picture,  or  placing  it  in  my  keeping.  I  will  become 
its  purchaser  at  your  own  price." 

"  My  lord,  it  is  not  to  be  bought*  It  is  dear  to  me  as 
life !"  he  replied  with  animation. 

"  How,  sir !  Remember,  young  painter,  it  is  a  portrait 
of  my  daughter— of  Lady  Laura  Linton,  you  speak ! 
Beware,  sir  Gipsy  !'* 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  man,  addressing 
the  offended  noble  in  a  voice  so  respectful  in  its  tone,  yet 
io  earnest,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  listen,  "  hear  me 
and  then  judge  me !  I  am  a  painter— a  gipty  if  you 
will— but  in  my  bosom  throbs  a  heart  worm  as  that  which 
beats  in  the  breast  of  his  majesty.  That  heart  is  noble — 
its  feelings  noble — its  hopes,  wishes,  all  that  constitute  it, 
I  feel  is  noble— it  is  a  human  heart,  my  lord!  in  a  word 
it  is  a  man's  heart,  and  as  a  man  I  love.  The  object  of 
my  passion  is  your  daughter." 

"  Ha  I" 

"  Patiently,  my  lord !  I  have  but  thrice  seen  her  and 
have  never  yet  spoken  with  her— yet  I  love  her,  for  she 
is  a  woman,  though  an  Earl's  daughter.  But  the  canons 
of  social  order  place  her  as  far  above  me,  as  the  Madon- 
na before  me.  I  have,  therefore,  chastened  my  deep 
love,  and  wedded  it  to  my  faith,  and  worship  a  heavenly 
and  eartlily  divinity  both  at  the  same  time  in  this  seraphic 
face.  Be  not  offended,  my  lord ;  my  thoughts  are  not 
less  holy,  whether  I  see  in  it  fur  the  moment,  Lady  Laura 
Linton,  or  Mary,  the  Virgin.  In  fine,  my  lord,  vain  love 
has  grown  into  a  religion,  and  in  the  likeness  of  your 
daughter  I  behold  only  a  divinity.  Ask  me  not,  then,  to 
part  with  it,  my  lord.  Let  me  not  be  denied  the  happi- 
nesa  of  adoring  afar  off,  her  I  may  not  love  present.  Let 
me  be  blessed  with  the  ideal  presence  of  her  whom  birth 
and  fortune  have  placed  for  ever  beyond  my  possession. 
It  can  give  no  offence  to  thee — she  will  never  know  of 
my  humble  love !     Refuse  me  not  this  prayer,  my  lord  !" 

He  stjod  before  the  Earl,  with  a  look  so  eloquently 
pleading^~so  modest,  yet  so  earnest,  that  the  nobleman, 
already  moved  by  this  singular  appeal  to  his  feelings, 
suddenly  grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  was  about  to  speak, 
when,  as  if  emotion  had  overcome  him,  and  be  feared  to 
trust  his  voice,  be  signed  towards  the  picture  with  a  ges- 
ture of  assent.  For  a  few  seconds  afterwards  he  paced 
in  silence,  and  then  turning  to  the  painter,  said,    - 

**  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you,  young  sir!  We 
have  so  often  and  so  singularly  met— your  strange  appel- 
lation—your genius,  courage,  ambition  and  romantic 
character'— all  mark  you  as  oo  ordinary  person.    You 


speak  English  like  a  native :  yet  in  your  profiiinciationof 
some  words,  there  is  something,  I  know  not  what,  tbst 
is  foreign — ^and  your  complexion,  too !  Are  ytm.  Eoglish 
or  Italian  T" 

"  I  am  a  Gipsy,  my  lord !" 

''  Ah,  true !  An  English  Gipi^.  This  acconnts  for  your 
swarthy  hue !" 

**  Yet  I  believe,  my  lord,  that  I  an  Englishman  by 
birth." 

"  How !" 

''  It  is  my  impression,  from  the  early  passages  in  my 
memory,  that  I  must  have  been  stolen  from  my  parrots !" 

**  Indeed.  You  interest  roe !  What  do  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"  Though  almost  all  of  the  recollections  are  of  gipiy 
life,  I  feel  very  confident  of  having  once  lived  in  another 
sphere.  But  until  my  fifteenth  year,  excepting  a  veiy 
hasty  period  of  childhood,  I  was  a  gipsy.  At  this  ft, 
a  bachelor  gentleman  in  Sussex,  taking  a  fancy  to  me,  as 
we  were  encamped  near  his  house,  enticed  me  from  the 
tribe,  and  put  me  to  school.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed ;  and  there  being 
no  provision  left  for  me,  he  having  made  do  will,  I  was 
cast  upon  my  fortunes.  I  sought  London,  and  having  bad 
from  boyhood,  a  taste  for  rude  sketching,  I  offered  my 
services  to  a  portrait  painter,  who,  finding  I  exhibited 
some  talent,  offered  to  become  my  master,  while  bis  in- 
structions I  was  to  repay,  by  doing  tlie  drudge  work  of 
the  profession.  I  remained  with  him  neariy  two  yean, 
when,  inspired  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  great  school  of 
art  in  Italy,  I  left  England  with  only  a  few  guineas  in  my 
pocket,  and  on  foot  travelled  from  Calais  to  Rome,  where, 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Cardinals  you  soon  afterwards  met 


me. 


ff 


I     "  What  recollection  have  you  of  a  horrid  prison  to 
your  gipsy  associations?"  asked  the  Earl,  after  a  few 
I  moment's  reflection. 

I     "  An  impression,  like  the  relics  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
'  dwells  upon  my  earliest  memory',  (but  I  cannot  say  that 
,  I  may  not  readily  have  dreamed  it  all.)  of  costly  fumitura 
and  gorgeous  halls,  and  servants  in  liveries  of  gold  and 
I  blue,  among  which  my  infancy  seems  to  have  been  passed. 
',  I  certainly  remember  the  face  of  a  lovely  and  elegant 
I  female,  bent  close  to  mine ;  and  to  this  moment,  her 
.  image  is  never  revived,  without  bringing  with  it,  the 
I  impulse  to  say  "  mother."     If,  my  lord,  I  were  to  rppre- 
sent  on  canvass  the  ideal  of  "  mother" — a  pictorial  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  word,  I  should  instinctively  paint  that  face 
as  the  svmbol." 

!      "  Do  you  recollect  it  then,  so  visibly  V*    Transfer  it  to 
'  canvass  if  yon  have  the  skill  to  do  it,  and  it  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  your  birth." 

"  Often  have  I  done  it  on  the  bark  of  the  becch-lreef 
with  the  walnut  juice,  with  which  the  gipsies  dye  the 
'  skins  of  those  who  join  them,  and  with  which  my  face 
and  hands  are  stained — the  rest  of  my  body  being  fair,  a 
'  proof  that  t  am  not  of  gipsy  blood,  my  lord !" 
!  "  Ah !  it  is  a  strong,  nay,  convincing  proof!  You  must 
,  paint  the  picture." 

"  I  will  do  it,  my  lord,  bat  have  little  hopes  of  iu  being 
useful  to  me." 
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A  few  more  unimportant  questions  were  asked  by  the  ii  that  had  taken  place  between  the  Earl  of  Linton,  and 


Earl,  who,  then  rising,  expressed  the  interest  his  story 
hadawakened,  and  promising  his  aid,  whenever  he  should 
require  it,  towards  ascertaining  his  parentage,  took  his 
leave. 

Left  alone,  the  young  painter  paced  his  room  with 
a  fevered  step.  His  thoughts  run  into  the  channel  the 
late  conversation  had  opened  for  them,  and  he  tasked  his 
memory  to  its  utmost,  to  bring  vividly  back  to  hit  mind 
its  first  impressions. 


Alfred,  the  Gipsy. 

*'How  very  odd,  is*nt  it?**  said  a  very  dressy  lady, 
fanning  herself  with  a  peacock's  tail. 

"  Tis  said  he  takes  this  method  to  learn  his  birth* 
place,*'  remarked  a  spare  gentleman  near  her,  who 
alternately  sipped  an  ice  and  wiped  with  a  cambric  'broi* 
dered  handkerchief,  his  bald  forehead. 

"And  does  he  really  offer  five  hundred  pomids  to 
whomsoever  will  recognize  it,  and  identifjr  it  with  any 


"  If  I  could  yet  prove  my  birth— but  no— I  may  be  Ij  natural  scene  ?*'  asked  a  brisk  little  gentleman  in  black, 
only  a  country  gentleman*s  son— and  this  would  not  bring  1  with  a  calculating  eye  and  thin  lips* 
me  near  her!     Oh,  untoward  fate  and  fortune,  thou  host  I      «i„aeed  he  d'oes,"  responded  the  lady  with  the  fan, 
placed  my  love  so  high,  that  even  hope  cannot  reach    „^„j  thousands  have  been  to  see  it  already." 
her." 


As  he  walked,  memoiy  went  upward  to  childhood, 
step  by  step,  and  brought  before  him  a  scene,  which,  from 
a  thousand  associations,  he  knew  must  have  been  the 
haunt  of  his  early  years.  He  called  to  mind  an  old 
tower,  perched  on  a  wooded  hill,  with  a  stone  bridge 


"  Have  you  been  to  see  it,  Lady  Grosse  ?" 
"  No,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  toss  of  the  head;  "  I  fear 
ihey  might  think  I  wanted  to  get  the  £500." 

"  Which  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth,"  whis* 
pered  a  tall,  stately    old  maid,    who  wanted  fine  an* 


arching  a  foaming  torrent  beneath.  Beside  the  bridge  1  cestors,  to  her  next  neighbor.  "Her  father  was  a  gro- 
was  a  vine-clad  cottage,  and,  not  far  below  it,  a  church  ]  ^^^' 

with  a  peculiar  npire :  still  farther  beyond  were  the  roofs  .  "  Hum  !"  was  the  significant  reply,  and  the  group 
of  a  village;  and  towering  over  all,  rose  a  noble  castle,  |I  separated. 

and  in  the  back  ground  was  a  chain  of  blue  hills,  rising  j;  It  was  true,  all  London  was  a-stir  with  the  singular 
here  and  there  into  a  peak.  The  whole  he  seemed  to  |  announcement  that  had  been  made,  the  morning  after  he 
view  from  the  bridge.  Every  object  in  the  scene  was  ij  had  completed  his  picture,  by  the  young  painter,  "  that 
painted  on  tlio  retina  of  early  memory,  with  the  distinct-  'i  the  sum  of  £500  sterling  should  be  given  to  any  indivi- 
ness  of  present  vision.  i  dual  who  would  identify  a  landscape  painting,  to  be  seen 

This,  my  heart  tells  me,"  he  said,  as  he  paced  the  •]  at  his  rooms,  with  any  known  spot  in  Great  Britain,  or 


floor,  "  this  is  my  birth-place !  I  remember  it  all !  How 
it  all  comes  back  to  memory !  It  was  in  that  cottage  I 
lived.     I  was  a  foster  child — I  had  a  foster  brother,  too 


elsewhere." 

Thousands  flocked  to  his  studio,  and  thronged  around 
the  painting,  which  was  placed  on  the  easel  in  the  centre 


-I  remember  it  all  .o  vividly !    In  yonder  ca.tle  lived  ray  i  „f  ^  ^„^  inapcition  Uitttexp<«editto  the  b*.t  light- 

father,!    Oh,  memory.  blesKd  memory,  I  thank  thee !  |  d„  .f,„  j,    ^^     ^^  multitudes  of  every  degree,  fmm 

I  remember  It  all !  I  am  no  outcast !"  '  .u  \      li    .       •  l        i.i       •     u    i     j        jj  - 

_         .  ,   ,  ,     ^    ,.         «  .     I  ^he  humblest  artizan  to  the  noblest  in  the  land ;  and  day 

for  a  few  seconds  he  gave  wing  to  the  feehngs  of  the  It    a     j  ju        -l  -^       r^u    :— 

,  •*  °  °  .  after  day  passed  by,  without  any  recognition  of  the  paint- 


rooment,  and  then,  as  if  checked  by  some  staiiling  reflec- 
tion, be  stood  still  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Alas,  alas .'  what  avails  this  light,  which,  after  years 
of  darkness  and  of  -ignorance.  Heaven  has  permitted  to 
break  in  upon  me.  I  know  not  in  what  part  of  Eng- 
land, if  in  England  at  all,  Cyet  it  is  an  Engli:ih  scene,^  it 
is  situated.  An  outcast  and  nameless,  I  still  am.  Wretch- 
ed, wretehed !" 

He  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  han^,  remained  for  a  longtime,  silent  and  gloomy. 
All  at  once  he  sprung  from  his  seat,  placed  fresh  canvass 


i  ing.  In  vain  the  artist  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
j  the  Linton  party— not  that  he  looked  to  them  for  a  dis- 
;  covery ;  but  that,  perchance,  he  might  once  more  see  the 
,  object  of  his  hallowed  love.  But  the  Earl  had  left  for 
,  one  of  his  seats  in  the  north,  the  day  following  his 
j  visit  to  the  studio,  and  in  the  retirement  of  the  countxy 
!  knew  Dot  of  the  means  taken  by  the  yooth  to  learn  the 
I  secret  of  his  birth.  But  not  so  his  daughter  and  niece. 
I  The  gossip  of  the  joanials  which  he  scarcely  glanced  at, 
I  in  seeking  political  news,  was  eagerly  perused  by  them, 
and  they  were  not  long  in  ignorance  of  the  rewaitl  oflfered, 


on  the  easel — seized  his  palette  and  brush,  and  began  to '       j    f.     ..    ,      x    j    t  l  j  i     _j  i_-  r     ' 

.  ^     .  ,  ...  J  ,        *        ,       .- ,       *nd  of  Its  object.     Lady  Laun  had  lieard  his  story  from 


paint  with  a  rapidity  and  energy,  that  seemed  as  if  he 
feared  that  the  image  he  was  transferring  from  his  brain 
would  fleet  away,  ere  ho  could  impress  it  indelibly  upon 


her  father,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  her  interest  in 

him  was  strengthened ;  nor  will  it  surprise  the  female 

.  T-i  •         1      .    1     «  <  reader  to  learn,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  there  appeat^ 

the  canvass,     liike  magic,  a  lovely  landscape  crew  be- 1     j  j,..       i     ir      r  i  re 

,,.,.,-,         ,  ,  ''.,.  .        *  .*  !,ea  an  additional  offer,  from  an  unknown  source,  of  five 

neath  his  skilful  touches,  and  ere  twilight  was  lost  in  the    1      j    j  j  i  •       i.       u  i  l  j 

J    ,  r    •  1.      .     L    1         1       ,  ,  I  hundred  pounds,  making  the  whole  sum  one  thousand 

darkness  of  night,  be  had  produced  on  the  canvass,  a '  i  .  n  ..  i  jn:     i      l       u  •  i      j 

'^  '      '  pounds;  nor  will  it  be  very  difficult,  though  it  perplexed 


picture  of  the   scene  that  memory  had  painted  on  his 
brain. 


CHAPTXn  YI. 


the  modest  young  painter  to  do  so,  to  discover  the  fair 

band  from  which  it  originated— which  hand,  at  the  same 

time,  enclosed  a  bill  for  the  additional  sura.     But  success 

"  Have  you  seen  the  mysterious  painting  f "    was  the  '  seemed  as  far  off  as  before. 

i&lutation  with  which  acquaintances  greeted  each  other,  :j      Finally  the  patience  of  the  young  artist  was  weakened 

at  a  fashionable  party,  a  few  evenings  after  the  interriew 

9 


by  disappointment,  and  he  began  to  prepare  his  mind. 
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fomifyingr  it  with  his  best  philosophy,  to  submit  to  his 
UDtowarrl  destiny. 

"  I  will  let  it  remain  on  the  easel  for  this  day  longer, 
and  then,  with  the  setting  sun,  sets  my  star  of  hope  for- 


ever. 


ft 


Late  in  the  day  on. which  he  came  to  this  resolution, 
he  was  alone  in  his  studio,  standing  before  the  picture 
which  had  excited  so  much  curiosity,  listlessly  touching 
it  here  and  there  with  his  pencil,  adding  to  different  parts 
as  memory  suggested,  when  the  dt>or  opened  and  a  clown, 
dressed  in  a  coarse  frock  and  trowsers,  with  a  cart-whip 
in  his  hand,  thrust  in  his  curly  head.  After  gazing  about 
a  few  seconds,  as  if  doubtful  of  his  ground,  he  advanced 
hi:^  shoulders,  and  then  protruded  into  the  room  his  whole 
body.  The  painter  watched  his  motions  with  amused 
curiosity,  and  waited  for  him  to  make  knon-n  bis  busi- 

DCS*. 

"  Be  this  ye  place  whar  ye  grand  pictur  be  ?** 

"There  it  is,*'  said  the  artist,  with  an  impntient  gesture, 
for  his  patience  had  oftfn  been  tried  by  dull  persons  of 
his  degree,  who,  tempted  by  so  large  a  reward,  had  in 
great  numbers  visited  his  room. 

•*  1  coomM  up  to  London  wiih  ye  wagon,  thee  sees, 
m?aster,  and  hearin'  from  John  Ostler  'bout  this  pictur*, 
I  thought  I'd  coom  an'  take  a  look  on't ;  for  a  thousan' 
pounds  beent  coom  at  every  day,  meastRr." 

*'  Look  and  be  speedy,"  he  said,  hastily ;  "  in  five 
minutes  the  picture  will  be  i^moved." 

With  the  nir  of  one  cjiuiiously  approaching  a  lion,  he 
walked  round  in  front  of  the  picture,  its  position  on  the 
easel  being  such  as  to  present  its  edge  to  one  entering, 
and  placiug  himself  before  it  with  his  arms  akimbt>,  be^an 
to  stare  at  it  with  a  knowing,  consequential  air.     But 
•carcely  had  his  eyes  taken  in  the  scene,  when  they  opened 
to  their  full  width,  and  a  beam  of  intelligence  lighted  up 
his  florid  countenance.     He  thrust  his   neck  out,  then 
drew  it  in;  approached  and  retreated;  surveyed  it  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left ;  looked  through  his  fist  at  a 
dl.<>tance,  and  then  almost  touched  the  canvass  with  his 
nose,  as  if,  (it  appeared)  to  be  certain  of  a  resemblance 
that  he  had  detected.     At  length  ho  seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced; for  suddenly  clapping  his  hands,  and  emitting  a 
loud  whistle,  he  stooped  down  in  the  attitude  of  one  look- 
ing through  a  telescope,  or  a  key-hole,  with  a  hand,  one 
of  which  contained  his  cart-whip,  the  other  his  hat,  rest- 
ing on  each  knee,  and  in  tiii«  position  began  to  scan  it  in 
detail,  and  speaking  to  -bimself,  while  growing  surprise 
and  delight  were  visiWe  on  every  feature. 

**  There  be  mither's  cottage,  by  jimini !  and  there's 
the  old  apple-tree  above  the  bridge  Tse  clomb  mony  a 
time ;  and  there's  the  old  haunted  tower  on  the  hill,  and 
yonder  his  lordship's  castle ;  and  if  there  beent  the  stone 
chunth  whor  I  was  christened,  and  ayont  it,  the  village 
whar—" 

The  young  painter  who  had  detected  the  incipient 
signs  of  recognition,  and  received  new  life  with  each  word  I  genuine  English  landscape  made  up  of  river  and  park, 


floor,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young 
countryman;  "what  tower?  what  lordt  what  village, 
and  church  ?" 

"  Feck,  meaater,  thee  dost  put  thy  questions  thick  as 
Viedge-berrieit.     Its  mither's  cottage  and  the  parson's 
!  chnrrh — don't  I  know  'em  ?" 
"  But  the  name  of  the  village  t" 
"  Deil  a  name  I  knaws  else." 
"  Nor  that  of  the  castle." 
"  It's  his  lordi»hip's,  sure." 
"  But  who  is  his  lordsbip-^uickly  1" 
"  It's  my  lord, he  is." 
"But  his  liUeT" 
"Anan." 

In  vain  did  he  question  him  closer.  The  peasant  emild 
only  tell  that  the  castle  belonged  to  '  hit  lordship.'    He 
reflected  a  moment.     The  evidence  of  the  clown  wai 
strong ;  for  it  was  plain  from  his  countenance,  when  he 
made  the  recognition,  that  it  was  without  premeditatiua 
and  perfectly  natural,  and  not  a  trick  to  impose  upon 
him.     He  resolved  to  act  upon  it,  and  instantly  his  course 
was  taken. 
"  Do  you  know  the  road  to  this  village  and  castle  T" 
"  That  I  do,  measter,  everj-  inch  on't." 
"  When  do  you  go  back  ?" 
"  In  ye  momin',  I'm  doubtin*." 
"  With  your  wagon?" 
"Yes,  measter." 

"  Leave  your  wagon  at  the  inn ;  I  will  be  chargeable 
for  your  horses'  keeping.     Take  post  with  me  to-nigbt, 
and  guide  me  to  the  place  you  seem  to  have  recognized. 
Do  you  not  know  e%'en  the  county  it  is  in  7" 
'*  Summer'tshire." 
"And  how  fart" 
"  Fifiy-tive  miles,  or  so." 

"  Show  me  the  spot,  and  I  will  pay  you  the  raa  thoop 
sand  pounds." 
"  Doon,"  said  the  clown. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

An  hour  before  the  sun  set  on  the  day  he  left  London, 
with  the  young  countryman  by  his  side,  the  painter  drew 
up  with  smoking  horses  before  the  small  inn  of  a  pretty 
hamlet  in  Sommersetshire. 

"  And  this  is  the  village  T"  he  asked  his  companion,  as 
he  alighted. 

"  It  be,  zur,  and  yonder's  the  lane  to  mither'4,  up  by 
the  bridge."  \ 

Landlord,  the  name  of  this  village  ?" 
Merwin,  your  honor." 

"  And  vondcr  castle  ?" 

"  The  Earl  of  Codwallader's  seat." 

"  Thank  you.     Lead  the  way  to  the  cottage." 

These  Inst  words  were  addressed  to  the  young  peasant, 
who,  striding  on  before,  led  him  through  a  wooded  lane, 
from  which  opened  an  extensive  and  lovely  prospect — a 


i( 


ft 


he  uttered,  stood  by  him  as  he  was  speaking,  his  palette 
extended  in  one  hand  and  hi.4  pencil  in  the  other  like  a 
statue  of  surprise,  while  his  fine  countenance  was  illumi- 
nated with  the  radiance  of  the  newly-risen  hope. 

"  Hold  i  enough  "'  he  cried,  dashing  his  palette  to  the 


castle  and  village,  tower  and  hamlet.  He  gave  but  a 
single  glance  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  his  face  to  the 
earth. 

"  It  is—it  is— mv  own  native  home  f"    Before  him  he 
beheld  spread  out,  the  identical  scene— the  cottage  in  the 
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fore^onnd— the  tower,  crownino^  a  hill  on  his  right— the 
lorHly  pile,  which  he  now  knew  to  he  Cadwallader  Ca«tle; 
with  rho  vilia£:e,  river,  spire  an<l  distant  range  of  blue 
hills^-one  and  nil  jn.4t  as  he  had  painted  them. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  without  speaking,  from  the 
fullness  of  his  heait,  preceded  the  peasant  along  a  narrow 
gravel- walk  which  led  to  the  cottage,  following  each 
winding  with  a  rapid  and  familiar  footstep. 

"  I  remember  every  sione^-every  tree,  as  if  I  had  last 
•een  them  only  yesterday,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  along. 

In  the  door  of  the  cotta;re  sat  a  respectable  elderly 


"  What  thought  you  ?" 

"That  the  Gipsies  had  stolen  him." 

"  Should  you  know  him  again  if  he  were  living?" 

"  Know  him,  the  dear  child  !  I  would  know  him  a 
hundred  years  hence — his  sweet  smile,  curly  hair  and 
rosy,  fat  cheeks  I" 

"  But  time  would  soon  change  these.  Had  ho  aoy 
natural  mark  hy  which  he  might  bo  recognized  7" 

*'  Two  of  them,  your  honor." 

"What  were  they 7" 

"  A  strawberry  and  leaf  on  his  nock  below  the  right  ear, 


dame,  knitting.     Looking  up  at  his  step,  she  hospitably  j.  and  the  scar  of  my  steel  watch-key  here,  which,  having 

fallen  into  the  grate  he  drew  it  out  while  red  hot,  and 
I  left  the  print  on  the  palm  and  inside  the  6ugeri  of  his 
I  left  hand.     He  was  just  four,  the  day  he  did  it !" 
I     The  young  painter  removed  his  cravat  with  a  trembliag 
hand  and  palpitating  heart. 

"  Is  that  like  the  strawberry  and  leaf,  good  mother ; 


invited  him  to  enter. 

"  Walk  in,  sir,  wnlk  in!  Ah,  son  Will,  you* re  home 
Mon,  lad,"  she  added,  descrying  her  son  behind;  "so 
you  have  brought  a  stranger  from  Lon'on." 

"  He  brought  me,  mither.  We  coom*d  ina  four  horse 
coach." 


and  think  not  o*  any  thing  above  it." 

"  My  good  dame,"  said  the  young  man,  "  if  there  is 
blame  any  where  it  lies  witli  mo.  Permit  me  to  put  a 
few  questions  to  you  t" 

**  Take  a  seat,  sir,  take  a  seat.  Will,  give  his  honor  a 
chair.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  try  and  answer  them  to  my  best. 
Well,  now." 

"  Oh,  how  memory  rushes  upon  me !  Methinks  I  am 
at  home  here.     Her  voice  sounds  like  one  familiar-^«ll  J 


"  Hoit,  ye're  crankie,  lad.  What  have  the  likes  of  ;  and,"headaed,  spreading  open  his  left  hand,  "is  thittho 
you  tn  do  in  a  four  hnr4e  coach  ?  Mind  your  own  wagon  |  impress  of  the  key? 

As  he  spoke  he  diitplayed  the  marks  she  had  described; 
the  strawberry  on  bis  neck,  and  the  visible  shape  of  a 
watch-key  burned  into  the  skin  of  his  left  palm.  She 
looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  bewildered  be* 
tween  doubt  and  joy ;  then  gazed  a  moment  acrutinisingly 
into  his  features,  till  hy  degrees  she  saw  confessed  before 
her,  the  express  ima^e  of  her  foater  boy.  With  a  ciy  of 
joy  she  extended  her  arms-— 

"It is  Alfred,  my  foster  child— God  hat  given  him  to 


and  hear  is  associated  with  my  eariiest  impressions !  ^'  me  again."     Thus  speaking,  ahe  sunk  into  the  embrace 
Her  spectacles  seem  like  old  friend*.    Oh,  that  my  wishes  i ;  that  was  open  to  receive  her. 

COKCLUSIOir. 

A  few  words  will  finish  our  atory.  The  proper  stcpa 
were  taken  to  prove  the  identity  of  *  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,' 
with  the  lost  heir  of  Codwallader,  both  by  the  yuung 
painter  himself,  and  the  Earl  of  Linton.  The  chief  of 
the  gipsy  horde  was  sought  after  and  found,  and  confess- 
ed having  stolen  the  child,  knowing  it  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cadwallader,  and  further,  that  the  painter  and 
that  child  were  one  und  the  same.  Notwithstanding 
Alfred's  industry  in  collecting  evidence,  his  delicacy  rc» 
strained  him  from  \i$inng  Cadwallader  Castle,  to  seek 
an  interx'iew  with  iu  old  broken>hearted  lonl.  But  now 
with  the  proof  in  his  own  hand,  to  which  he  added  the 
portroit  of  his  mother  taken  from  memory,  he  was  con- 
veyed iliither  in  the  carriage  of  Lord  Linton,  who  accom- 
panied  him  in  person  and  presented  him  to  the  Duke. 
No  sooner  had  the  noble  placed  his  eyen  upon  him  than, 
waving  all  other  evidences,  except  those  of  a  father's 
heart,  he  rushed  towards  him,  embraced  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  son. 

"  God  has  written  upon  Lis  face  the  lineament!  of  bii 
mother.     My  son,  my  son  !" 

"  My  brother !"   and  the  orms  of  the  beautiful  end 
haughty  lad)f  Eleanor,  were  also  entwined  amnnd  him. 

In  a  few  months  afterwards,  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,,  now 
Lord  Cadwallader,  led  to  the  altar,  Laura,,  rhe  lovely 
daughter  of  the  proud  Earl  of  Linton ;  Eleanor  Cad  wallH« 
der  being  one  of  the  bridu's-maids,  and  so  did  the  love  of 
the  noble  maiden  for  the  poor  painter  meet  will)  ita  due 
i  reward. 


and  hopes  may  be  realized  !  Wretched  indeed  should  I 
be,  to  he  disappointed  now!"  Such  wero  the  thoughts 
thnt  filled  his  mind  as  he  ayked  with  a  hesitating  voice, 
"  Were  you  ever  a  foster  mother  ?" 

"  Alack-a-day  !  Ah,  your  honor  has  come  to  open  an 
old  wound  in  my  poor  heart !    Indeed  I  have  been,  sir." 

"  To  whose  child?" 

"  My  lord's !" 

"  What  lord  ?" 

"  Cadwallader,  who  lives  in  the  cattle  yonder.  Poor 
nobleman  he  has  not  smiled  since." 

"  Since  when  ?     Speak,  I  pray  you.'* 

"  Why,  your  honor,  I  had  his  only  son  to  nurse,  and  he 
being  di*licate,  I  kept  him  after  he  was  weaned,  till  he 
was  five  year.-*  old ;  for  theyliked  to  have  him  play  about 
with  my  hoy.  Will,  here,  who  was  the  same  age.  They 
wanted  to  make  him  hardy,  you  must  know,  you  know, 
and  so  I  brought  *em  both  up  alike,  letting  his  young 
lordship  run  here  and  there  as  he  would,  jist  as  if  he  had  1 
been  my  own.'* 

"Well." 

"  Well,  your  honor.  Ah,  woe  's  me  I  One  day  he  went 
out  alone  to  gather  apples  from  the  old  tree  by  the  bridge, 
(for  he  could  climb  to  its  very  top,  he  had  got  so  bmve 
end  stout,)  and  not  coming  home  to  his  breakfast,  I  felt 
anxious  about  him  and  went  to  seek  him.     But—" 

But  from  that  day  to  this  you  have  not  seen  his  face!" 

It  is  the  deor  truth,  your  honor.  The  gentles  (eared 
he  had  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and  the  river  was  aearched 
in  vain.     But  I  thought^-" 
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FLORENCE    REVISITED 


Or  if  i  nal. 
FLORENCE   REVISITED. 

BT  B.   T.   TUCKKRMAR. 

**  Florence,  beneath  the  sun 

Of  citiosf  fairest  one." — shbllbt. 

Wi  had  been  ridinj^  all  ni^ht  along  ih«  Amo,  whose 
turgid  waters  were  shrunk  to  half  their  usual  dimensions 
by  the  intense  heat  of  midsummer.  Dawn  was  gradu> 
ally  unveiling  the  heavens,  and  spreading  a  soft,  silvery 
light  over  the  landscape,  as  we  drew  near  the  termina- 
tion of  our  journey.  The  vines,  by  the  road-side,  stirred 
cheerfully  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  as  one  after  another 
of  their  broad  leaves  was  uplifted,  the  mossy  boughs  of 
the  raulberry-trces  upon  which  they  are  festooned,  were 
momentarily  revealed,  brightened  by  the  grateful  dew. 
The  full  grain  beneath  them,  bowed  by  its  own  weight, 
glistened  with  the  same  moisture,  condensed  in  chrystab 
upon  its  bended  tops;  and  to  vary  the  rich  carpet  so 
lavishly  spread  over  the  earth,  a  patch  of  lupens  or  arti- 
chokes, occasionally  appeared,  from  amid  which,  rose  the 
low,  grey  olive,  or  thin  poplar  of  Tuscany.  Sometimes 
a  few  dwarfed  pines  indicated  the  site  of  ancient  woods, 
long  wnce  extirpated  by  the  genius  of  Agriculture,  or 


ear?     And  "the    old,  familiar    fares  "-—have  a  few 

years  passed  them  by  untouched  7     In  nuch  a  reverie,  I 

went  forth  to  revive  the  associations  of  Florence.    The 

dreamy  atmosphere  of  a  warm  and  cloudy  day  acconled 

with  the  pensive  delight  with  which  I  retraced  scenes 

unexpectedly  revisited.     Many  botanical  specimens  were 

added  to  the  unrivalled  wax  collection  at  the  nnseum, 

and  several  new  tables,  bright  with  chalcedony,  amethyst 

and  pearl,  were  visible  at  the  pietradura.     The  old 

priest,  whose  serene  temper  seemed  a  charm  against 

the  encroachments  of  age,  had  lost  aomething  of  hit 

rotundity  of  visage,  and  his  hair  was  blanched  to  a  m^rs 

snowy  whiteness.     A  shade  of  care  was  e^ndeot  upon  the 

brow  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  and  his  reckless  air  and 

contracted  establishment  most  strikingly  indicated  the 

reduced  state  of  his  resources.     The  flower-girl  moved 

with  less  sprightliness,  and  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the 

i  belle  was  subdued  to  the  calm  grace  of  womanhood. 

;  The  artist  whom  I  left  toiling  in  obscurity,  had  received 

I  the  reward  of  his  self-devotion ;  fame  and  fortune  bad 

I  crowned  his  labors.     The  beggar  at  the  comer  looked 

as  unchanged  as  a  picture,  but  his  moan  of  supplicarion 

I  had  sunk  a  key  lower.     The  waiter  at  the  Cafie  maiih 

tained   his  accustomed   swagger,  and  promotion  had 


some  remnant  of  an  ancient  wall  marked  the  old  feudal  |  cooled  the  earnest  promptitude  which  distinguished  bit 
boundaries  of  the  landholders.  A  still  more  interesting  ■  noviciate.  Three  new  chain  bridges  span  Arno ;  being 
memorial  of  those  times  exists  farther  back,  in  the  !  painted  white,  and  supported  by  massive  pillars  of 
shape  of  a  picturesque  tower,  celebrated  on  account  of  |  granite,  surmounted  by  marble  sphinxes,  their  appear- 
its  having  been  taken  by  a  curious  stratagem.  Lights  &nce  is  very  pleasing.  Tho  one  below  the  Pants 
were  appended  to  tho  horns  of  a  flock  of  goats,  which,  >  Vecchio,  serves  as  a  fine  foreground  object  in  the  land- 
in  the  night,  appeared  liko  an  army,  and  frightened  away  scape  formed  by  the  adjacent  hills ;  and  the  other  embet 
the  besieged.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  a  large  group  of  ji  lishos  the  vista  through  which  we  gaase  down  the  river  to 
poor  women,  spinning  flax,  were  awaiting  at  the  gate  of  I  the  far^)(r  mountains  and  woods  of  the  Cascine.  Utili- 
a  villa,  the  customary  alms  of  its  proprietor ;  and  not  i  tarianism  is  rapidly  penetrating  even  into  Tuscany* 
unfrequently  a  bend  in  the  river  brought  us  in  view  of  DemidoHTs  elegant  \illa  is  transformed  into  a  silk 
several  men  dragging  a  heavily-laden  barge  through  its  I  manufactory;  and  a  railroad  is  projected  between  Floi^ 
narrow  channel.  As  the  doy  broke,  we  came  in  sight  of  ence  and  Leghorn.  With  the  same  stolid  dignity  rose 
Flomnce.  The  mighty  dome  of  its  cathedral— -that  ^^^  massive  walls  of  the  Pitti  and  Strozzi  palaces,  wear- 
noble  monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunclleschi,  and  the  '  ^^S  as  undaunted  an  aspect  as  when  the  standards  of 
graceful  tower  by  its  side,  rose  from  the  mass  of  dense 'I '^^   ancient  factions  floated  from  the  iron   rings  still 

I  riveted  to  their  walls.  The  lofty  firs  and  oaks  of  the 
I  public  walk  wa%'ed  in  undiminished  luxuriance;  snd 
I  the  pheasants  flitted  as  lightly  over  the  lawn.  The 
!  curious  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  was  relieved  with 
'  the  same  vivid  outline  in  the  twilight ;  and  the  crowd 


buildings,  like  a  warrior  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  fair 
devotee  of  some  more  peaceful  epoch,  standing  in  the 
centre,  to  guard  and  hallow  the  city.  Far  around  the 
walls,  spread  the  hills  with  a  fertile  beauty  and  protec- 
ting grace,  and  through  the  midst  wound  the  Amo, 
Gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.  It  is  a  curious  feeling —  j'  pressed  as  confusedly  through  the  narrow  limiu  of  the 
that  with  which  we  revisit  an  Italian  city,  familiar  and  ■;  Via  Calziole.     The  throng  promenade  as  gaily  as  ever 


endeared  to  our  memory.     There  are  none  of  those  '  along  the  river-side,  on  the  evening  of  a  festival— the 
striking  local  changes,  which  startle  the  absentee  on  his  ;  stately  peasant-girl,  with  her  finely-wrought  bat— ihe 


return  to  the  new  world.  Tho  outward  scene  is  the 
same;  but  what  revolutions  may  not  his  own  feelings 
have  undergone,  since  he  last  beheld  it!  How  may 
expcrieixte  have  subdued  enthusiasm,  and  suffering  chas- 
tened hope!  Will  the  solemn  beauty  of  tho  church 
wherein  he  was  wont  to  lose  himself  in  holy  musing, 
beguile  him,  as  of  old,  to  meditative  joy  7  Will  the 
picture  before  which  he  so  often  stood,  wrapt  in  admira- 
tion, awaken  his  heart  as  before  7  Will  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  favorite  sutue  once  more  soothe  his  impatient 
soul  7  Will  the  rich  and  moving  strain  for  which  he  has 
to  long  tbinted,  ever  thrill  as  wbeo  it  first  fell  upon  his 


strutting  footman — the  dark-robed  priest— the  cheerful 
stranger,  and  the  loitering  artist.  The  street-musiciani 
gather  little  audiences  as  formerly;  and  the  evening 
bells  invade  the  air  with  their  wonted  chime. 

The  most  interesting  of  Greenough*s  recent  produc- 
tions, is  an  ideal  female  head — Heloise,  illustrative  of 
Pope's  welUknown  lines:— 

**  Dear,  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unrevealed 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  cilenoe  scaled ; 
Hide  it,  niy  heart,  within  that  c)o«e  diiguisa 
Where,  wing'd  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies." 

Another  American  sculptor  has  recently  taken  up  his 
residenoe  io  Florsnce,  whose  labors  seem  destined  to 
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reflect  great  honor  upon  hit  conntiy.  Hiram  Powers 
is  one  of  those  anisu  whose  vocation  is  ordained  by 
native  endowments.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early 
life,  the  facuky,  so  strong  within  him,  found  but  occa- 


windows  of  the  post  office ;  here  a  line  of  venders,  vocife- 
, rating  the  price  of  their  paltry  wares;  and  there  a  scoiv 
!of  porters  at  work  about  the  custom-house.     In  the 

centre  is  an  eloquent  quack,  mounted  upon  an  open 


sional  and  limited  developement;  yet  was  it  never  wholly  ;  barouche,  and  surrounded  by  vials,  plasters  and  surgical 
dormant.  Powers  derives  his  principles  of  art  directly  '  instruments,  waving  along  string  of  certificates,  and  loudly 
from  the  only  legitimate  source — Nature.  His  recent ,  expounding  the  virtues  of  his  specifics  to  a  group  of 
busts  are  instinct  with  life  and  reality.  They  combine  I  gaping  peasants.  At  the  portal  of  yonder  palace,  an 
the  utmost  fidelity  in  detail  with  the  best  general  effect.  1;  English  equipage  is  standing,  while  iu  master  is  negotia- 
Tbey  abound  in  expression  and  truth.  His  success  in  \  >  ting  with  Fenzi,  the  banker,  within.  People  are  passing 
this  department,  has  given  accession  to  so  many  engage- 1  and  re-passing  through  the  spacious  area,  or  chatting  in 
ments  for  busts,  that  time  has  scarcely  been  afforded  him  |i  small  groups.  In  the  midst  is  th^  bronze,  equestrian 
for  any  enterprise  of  a  purely  ideal  character.  He  is  "  statue  of  Cosmo !  and  near  it,  the  fountain  exhibiting  a 
now  about  to  embody  a  fine  conception  from  Geuner's  |  colossal  figure  of  Neptune.  This  remarkable  public 
Death  of  Abel.  He  intends  making  a  statue  of  Eve  at  * ,  square  is  not  less  striking  as  a  witness  of  the  past  than 
the  moment  when,  after  her  expulsion  from  Paradise,  from  ito  present  interest.  The  irregular  design  of  the 
the  sight  of  a  dead  bird  first  revealed  to  her  the  nature  t ;  Palauo  Vecchio,  is  attributed  to  the  public  animosities 
of  d«ath.  "  It  is  I !  it  is  I !  Unhappy  that  I  am,  who  '  of  the  {leriod  of  iu  erection ;  and  the  open  space  which 
have  brought  misery  and  grief  on  every  creature !  For  now  constitutes  the  Piazza,  was  formed  by  the  destnio- 
my  sin,  these  pretty,  harmless  animals  are  punished."  \  tion  of  the  houses  of  the  Uberti  fiunily,  and  others  of  the 
Her  tears  redoubled.  "  What  an  event .'  How  stiff  ,  same  faction,  that  the  paUce  of  the  Priors  might  not 
and   cold  it  is !     It  has  neither  voice  nor  motion ;  its  |  stand  on  what  was  deemed  accursed  ground.     Another 


joints  no  longer  bend;   its   limbs  refuse  their  office. 
Speak,  Adam,  is  this  death  t" 

Florence  may  appear,  at  a  casnal  view,  comparatively 
deficient  in  local  associations;  yet  few  cities  are  more 
impressed  by  the  fiicts  of  their  history.  It  was  during 
the  middle  ages  that  it  rose  to  power,  and  tliat  violent 
era  has  left  its  memorials  behind.  The  architecture  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  elegance,  and  its 
beauty  is  that  of  simplicity  and  dignity.  Of  this,  the 
Pitti  and  Strozzi  palaces  are  striking  examples.  In 
whatever  direction  ooo  wanders,  memorials  of  departed 
ages  meet  the  view,  less  numerous  and  imposing  than  at 
Rome,  but  still  sufficiently  to  awaken  the  sweet  though 


scene  associated  with  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in 
the  history  of  Florence,  is  the  Duomo— that  huge  pile  so 
richly  encrusted  with  black  and  white  marble,  which 
was  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
As  one,  in  any  degree  susceptible  to  tho  influence  of 
superstition,  wanders,  at  twilight,  through  the  vast  and 
dusky  precincts  of  this  cathedral,  \-agae  and  startling 
fancies  will  often  throng  upon  his  mind.  As  he  slowly 
paces  the  marble  floor  towards  the  main  altar,  perhaps 
some  mendicant  glides  from  a  dark  recess,  with  a  low 
moan  of  entreaty,  or  an  aged  female  form,  bowed  at  one 
of  the  shrines,  is  dimly  descried  in  the  gloom.  The 
only  light  streams  through  the  lofty  and  richly-painted 


melancholy  charm  of  antiquity.     Every  day,  in  walking ;,  windows.     The  few  busts  of  the  illustrious  of  by-gone 


to  the  Cascine,  the  stranger  passes  the  house  where 
Amerigo  Vespuccio  was  bom  ;  and  as  he  glances  at  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  he  remembers  that  it 
was  founded  by  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice.     The 


'  days,  are  scarcely  discernible ;  the  letters  on  the  sepul* 
chral  tablets  are  blurred  in  the  twilight,  and  the  dust- 
covered  banners,  trophies  of  valor  displayed  in  the  Holy 
Land,  hang  in  shadowy  folds.     At  that  pensive  hour,  in 


sight  of  Galileo's  tower,  near  the  Roman  gate,  recalls    the  solitude  of  so  extensive  a  building,  surrounded  by 


that  scene  of  deep,  morel  and  dramatic  interest,  when 
the  philosopher,  having,  on  his  knee,  renounced  his 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion,  before  the  tribunal  of 
Rome,  suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  **  E 
piu  ti  muovel" — *and  yet  it  moves.*  The  villa  of 
Boccacio,  in  the  environs,  awakens  the  awful  associa- 
tions of  tho  plague;  and  a  stroll  round  the  walls,  by 


the  symbols  of  Death  and  Religion,  how  vividly  rises  ta 
the  imagination  tho  sanguinary  deed  perpetrated  before 
'  that  altar !  The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  foims  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Alfieri's  tragedies ;  and  a  very  spirited  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  scenes  was  recently  exhibited  at 
Florence,  the  production  of  a  promising  young  artist.  It 
represents  the  wife  of  Francesco  kneeling  at  his  feet  and 


bringing  in  view  the  old  fortifications,  will  revive  .some  ji  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house  at  the 
of  the  scenes  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  eleven  months  in  j  appointed  signal.     At  the  head  of  the  plot  was  Sixtus 


1530.  The  heroism  exhibited  by  the  Florentines  at  this 
period  of  privation  and  suffering,  renders  it  one  of  the 
brightst  pages  of  their  annals.     Many  a  maiden  cast 


IV.,  whose  principal  agent,  Snlviati,  concerted  with  the 
Pazzi  to  execute  their  purpose  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  at  Fiesole ;  but  in  consequence  of 


herself  from  the  balcony  to  escape  the  brutal  soldiery;  {  his  brother's  absence,  the  scene  of  action  was  transferred 


and  one  woman  who  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  by 
an  officer,  stole  from  the  camp  at  night,  collected  all  his 
spoils,  and  mounting  his  horse,  rode  back  to  Florence, 
with  a  new  dowry  for  her  husband.  Let  the  stranger 
who  would  excite  tho  local  associations  of  the  Tuscan 
capital,  stroll  into  the  Piazza  Grand  Duca  on  a  spring 
morning.    Yonder  is  a  crowd  of  applicants  at  the  grated 


to  the  church.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1478,  the  day 
appointed,  it  appeara  the  service  commenced  without  the 
presence  of  Giuliano  de  Medici.  Francesco  Pazzi  and 
Bandini  went  in  search  of  him.  They  not  only  accom- 
panied him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  the  cathedral, 
but  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  wore  concealed  weapons, 
threw  their  anns  caressingly  about  him  as  they  walked,. 
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and  took  their  places  by  his  side,  before  the  altar. ' 
When  the  bell  ning^— the  signal  as^med  upon,  and  the  i 
prie»t  raiwd  the  conftecrated  wafer,  us  the  people  bent  | 
their  head»  before  it,  Bnndini  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  ' 
breast  of  Giiiliano.     Francesco  Pazzi  then  rushed  upon  | 
him  and  stabbed  him  in  many  places,  with  such  fury 
that  he   wounded  himself  in   the   stniggle.      Lorenzo  I 
defended  himself  successfully  against  the  priest  who  was  | 
to  have  taken  his  life,  and  received  but  a  slight  wound,  i 
His  friends  rallied  around  him,  and  they  retreated  to  the  , 
sacristy,  where  one  of  the  young  men,  thinking  the  I 
weapon  which  had  injured  Lorenzo  might  have  been ; 
poisoned,  sucked  the  wound.     The  conspirators  having  ; 
so   completely   failed,   were    soon    identified,   and   the  ■ 
leaders  executed,  while  Lorenzo*s   escape  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  by  the  people.    On  a  calm,  summer 
nighr,  as  one  walks  up  the  deserted  and  spacious  area  of 
the  Via  Larga,  he  may  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they 
play  upon  the  beautiful  cornice  of  the  Palazzo  Ricardi, 
and  recall,  as  s  contrast  to  the  peaceful  scene,  another 
bloody  deed  in  the  chronicles  of  the  house  of  Medici.     It 
was  to  this  princely  dwelling  that  the  nephew  of  Ales- 
■andro,  first  Duke  of  Florence,  commonly  called  Lorenzi- 
no,  ambitious  of  power,  lured  his  profligate  uncle,  and 
having  invited  him  to  repose,  and  placed  his  sword  with 
the  belt  twisted  firmly  round  the  hilt,  upon  the  bolster, 
stole  out  and  brought  a  bravo  to  despatch  him.     The  i 
assassination,  however,  proved  difficult,  and  the  treache- 
rous  relative  was   obliged,  personally,  to  join   in   the 
butchery.     Ha  dipped  his   finger  in   the  blood  of  hi^s 
kinsman,  and  wrote  upon  the  wall  of  the  room,  the  line 
from  Virgil — 

**  Vincit  Amor  Patris,  laudemque  immenia  Cupido." 

Although  the  presumptive  heir  of  Alessnndro,  he  fled, 
and  after  ten  years  of  exile,  fell,  himself,  beneath  an  ',\ 
assassin*s  dagger  at  Venice.  j 

Among  the  numerous  hills  of  the  Appenine  range 
surrounding  Florence,  Fiesolo  is  conspicuous  from  its 
picturesque  appearance.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
cypresses,  and  upon  its  summit  stands  an  ancient  convent. 
From  the  green  and  shady  esplanade  before  this*  building, 
is  obtainable  one  of  tlie  best  views  of  the  city  and  \V* 
environs ;  and  the  traveller  who  possesses  any  taste  for 
scenerv  will  not  regret  his  three  miles  walk  from  the 
Poita  Pinta,  or  the  somewhat  precipitous  aHcent  which  || 
brings  him  to  so  commanding  an  observatory.  Upon 
this  mountain  stood  a  celebrated  Etruscan  fortress.  It 
was  one  of  Cataline*s  strong-holds;  and  the  traces  of  its 
walls  are  still  discernible.  From  this  spot  the  founders 
of  Florence  descended  to  the  borders  of  the  Arno,  and 
there  established  their  dwellings.  Originally,  the  whole 
city  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  boasted 
but  one  bridge  outside  the  walls,  which  is  still  called!' 

^^  1 1 

Ponte  Vecchio.  It  is  believed  that  the  abundance  of  ' 
lilies  and  other  flowers  (fiori)  which  flourished  there,  i 
gave  its  name  to  the  metropolis  of  Tuscany,  although  il 
Cellini  declares  it  to  have  been  derived  from  Florentius, 
a  celebrated  general.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  use 
the  people  made  of  arms,  was  to  turn  them  against  the 
spot  of  their  origin. 

The  republic  was  certainly  established  about  the  close 


of  the  twelfth  century.     The  population  were  early  dera- 
ted to  manufactures,  particularly  of  cloth.     The  first 
magistrates  were  denominated  consuls ;  ofti*rwards,  the 
office  of  mayor  was  instituted,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
the  incumbent  should  he  a  foreigner,  that  no  ties  of 
relationship  might  interfere  with  the  impartial  discharge 
of  his  duties.     Another  condidoo  was  attached  to  the 
situation  which  would  scarcely  be  deemed  expedient  in 
our  own  times — that  the  the  mayor  should  never  give 
nor  accept  dinners.     Subsequently,  the  title  was  changrd 
to  that  of  gonfaliere,  or  standard-bearer,  whose  functions, 
at  different  times,  were  variously  modified.     Besides  the 
consuls,  there  were  priors  of  the  arts  and  trades,  sena- 
tors— ten  bu4>nuominif  etc.     The  Florentines  first  learned 
the  art  of  war  in  numerous  conflicts  with  feiidel  lord?, 
who  made  incursions  from  neighboring  castles  located 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied.    A  civil  feud,  however,  which  ga\-e  birth  to  an 
infinite  series  of  long  and  bloody  aninrjosities,  soon  suc- 
ceeded these  palliT  and  irregular  enterprises.     This 
fatal  discord  was  excited  by  female  beauty,  which  seenu 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  occasions  of  sncieat 
dissensions— as  influential,  in  those  troubled  times,  in 
nerving  the  arm  of  the  warrior,  as  it  has  been,  in  every 
age,  in  calling  forth  the  rifhe*t  strains  of  the  bard.    The 
youthful  head  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
Buondelmonte  had  pn>mi*ed  to  marry  a  daughter  of  rha 
house  of  Amidci,  equally  renowned  and  powerful.    The 
rhiirms  of  another  Indy,  one  of  the  Donati,  also  one  of 
the  first  rank,  beguiled  the  accomplished  cavalier  from 
his  first  love ;  and,  unmindful  of  former  vows,  he  married 
the  object  of  his  new  attachment.     The  family  of  the 
desoned  bride  considered  their  dignity  compromised  by 
this  act,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  while  Buondelrooore, 
dre-ssed  in  white,  and  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  was 
riding  from  the  other  side  of  the  Arno,  towards  the  hou«e 
of  the  Amidei,  parsing  over  the  old   bridge,  they  ronde 
an   attack   nenr  the  statue  of  Mars,  and  killed  him. 
This  murder  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion,  and 
the  people,  almost  immediately,  were  divided  into  two 
parties.     The  citizens  barricaded  the  roads,  and  fought 
in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  from  the  houses  and 
tuiTcts.      Soon   after   this   event,   ensued   the  poliucal 
warfare  between  the  Guelphs  and  Gbibbelines,  the  fimnw 
attaching  themselves    to   the   Buondelmonte,  and  the 
latter,  to  tho  Ubeiti— the  most  powerful  family  of  the 
prirry,  which  became  its  head,  instead  of  the  Amedet. 
The  people  constantly  vaccillating  between  intewt  aad 
enmiiy,  alternately  fought  and  made  truces,  tii»  a  qoarrel 
with  Pisa,  for  a  time,  diverted  dicir  arms.    This  n^w 
colony  undertook  to  stop  the  goods  from  Florence,  as 
they  came  down  the  river.     They  were  not,  however,  » 
good  fighters  on  land  as  at  sea,  and  were  finally  defeated 
by  the  Florentines,  at  Castel  del  Bosco.    This  war  o 
inroadii,  however,  lasted  six  years,  and  was,  at  lenP  » 
adjusted  by  a  cardinal.     The  old,  intestine  conirote^ 
was  soon  renewed  with  increased  ai-dor,  and  when 
Ghibbelines  remained  masters  of  tho  city,  for  want  of 
any  better  way  of  wreaking  vengeance  ujwn  the  Gue  p    » 
they  razed  their  dwellings,  demolished  numerous  toweti^ 
and  even  made  a  barbarous  attempt  to  destroy  the  temp 
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of  St.  John,  DOW  called  tbe  Baptistery,  because  their 
opponents  had  once  held  meetings  there.  A  beautiful 
tower  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  street  of  the 
Adimnriy  and  this  they  endeavored  to  make  fall  upon  the 
temple  by  placing^  rafters  against  the  opposite  part, 
cutting  away  the  other  side,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the 
props.  Happily,  however,  the  tower  fell  in  another 
direction.  For  a  series  of  yeard,  the  arms  of  the  Flown- 
tines  were  constantly  exercised,  with  various  success,  in 
wars  ajrainst  the  Pisans,  Luccheso,  Arentines,  etc.,  but, 
ever  and  anon,  this  original  and  fierce  civil  feud  usurped 
all  their  energies.  Its  history  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
illustratinos  of  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and,  hereafter,  as 
the  ftoitnd^  of  warfare  and  violence  die  away  into  the 
past,  before  the  mild  influences  of  Christianity,  it  will  be 
reverted  to  by  the  philosopher  as  a  fertile  source  of 
illustrations.  Its  consequences  and  incidental  results 
are  namerous  and  interesting.  The  Gbibbelines  were 
generally  triumphant  in  Florence.  In  1261,  when 
Count  Guido  Novella  wa«  elected  mayor,  in  order  to 
introduce  his  people  more  easily  from  Cosentino,  into  the 
city  and  palace,  he  opened  a  new  gate  in  the  nearest 
walls,  and  the  avenue  leading  thence,  is  still  called  the 
street  of  the  Gbibbelines.  In  tbe  annals  of  these  celebra- 
ted faf^tions,  we  find  now  one,  and  now  another  invoking 
foreign  aid.  Sometimes  a  respite  occurs  of  so  long  a 
continuance,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  demon  of 
discord  is  at  length  laid  asleep,  and  anon  it  breaks  forth 
"with  tenfold  fury.  At  one  moment,  the  Pope's  interpo- 
aition  procures  peace,  and  the  next,  some  incident, 
trifling  in  itself,  suddenly  revives  the  flame  of  party  rage. 
After  a  solemn  reconciliation  had  apparently  settled  the 
dissension  at  Florence,  it  was  again  renewed  in  Pistoia, 
a  few  miles  off.  A  certain  Ser  Cancelliere  of  that  city 
was  the  father  of  a  very  numerous  family,  the  progeny 
of  two  wives,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  nohlo  houses.  < 
Between  the  descendants  of  these  rival  mothers,  a  strong 
jealousy  existed;  and  under  the  name  of  Black  and 
White  choncellors,  (Bianci  and  Neri)  more  than  a 
hundred  individuals  were  included  in  the  quarrel,  among! 
whom,  not  less  than  eighteen,  were  chevaliers  or  knights  i 
of  the  golden  spur.  Some  young  men  of  both  parties,  I 
having  quarrelled  over  their  wine,  one  of  the  Neri 
received  a  blow  from  Charles  Walfred,  of  the  opposite  i 
faction.  In  the  evening,  the  agg^rieved  indi\idual  way- , 
laid  the  brother  df  his  insulter,  and  having  beaten  him, . 
to  mutilated  one  of  his  hands,  that  only  the  forefinger  | 
remained.  This  aggression  roused  an  universal  spirit! 
of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Bianci.  Tbe  opposite 
party  vainly  attempted  to  make  peace ;  and  the  inflic- , 
tor  of  the  injury,  on  repairing  to  Walfred*8  house,  to 
apologise,  was  seized  and  taken  into  the  stables,  when  • 
one  of  his  hands  was  cut  off  by  way  of  retaliation,  and  | 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  partisans.  This  act  rendered 
all  further  attempts  at  treaty  vain.     Thenceforth,  street-, 

broils,  of  tho  fiercest  character,  were  of  constant  occur-, 

t 

rence.     Some  of  the  most  guilty  repaired  to  Florence, 
and  there  fomented  the  old  feud,  the  Bianci  inciting  the 
Gbibbelines,   and  the    Neri   the   Guelphs.     In    1301,; 
Charles  of  Vaiois,  invited  by  Boniface  VIII.,  into  Italy. ; 
secretly  concerted  with  him  the  ruin  of  the  Bianci  party,  i 


The  Neri  were  then  dominant.  In  consequence  of  the 
violence  committed  under  Corso  Donati,  the  Pope  had 
sent  one  of  his  cardinals  to  Florence  to  bring  about,  peace, 
but  the  efTuns  of  the  prelate  were  vain.  On  Christmas 
day,  the  son  of  Corso  Donati,  being  on  horseback  in  the 
square  of  Santa  Croce,  and  seeing  Nicholas  of  the 
Cerchia  family  pass  by,  ran  ofter  him  out  of  one  of  the 
gates.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  both  were  killed, 
and,  in  consequence,  civil  war  once  more  kindled.  At 
length,  on  the  second  of  April,  the  remainder  of  the 
Bianci  party,  among  whom  were  Dante  and  Petrucco  of 
Parengo,  the  father  of  Patmrch,  were  banii^hed.  Tbe 
Neri  threw  fireworks  upon  the  houses  and  shops  of  their 
discomfit  red  opponents,  neor  the  Mercaio  Nuovo,  which, 
taking  fire,  produced  extensive  desirucriou,  and  reduced 
many  to  poverty.  In  1310,  the  New  German  Emperor, 
Henry  VII.,  prepared  to  descend  into  Italy.  Many  cities 
invited  him.  In  Tuscany,  Pisa  and  Arrezzo,  alone 
desired  his  arrival.  The  following  year,  Dante,  in  behalf 
of  the  Ghiblieline  party,  wrote  him,  earnestly,  to  come 
down  upon  Florence.  This  letter  sealed  the  poet's  fate; 
and  four  years  after,  his  exile  was  again  confirmed. 
Received  openly  at  Pisa,  and  crowned  at  Rome,  Henry 
approached  and  besieged  Floiv nee,  but  after  a  weari- 
some delay  before  the  walU,  and  several  fruitless  skir^ 
mishes,  he  fell  sick,  and  on  the  last  night  of  October, 
1313,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  the  glory  of  the  city. 
He  soon  after  died  at  St.  Salvi,  and  these  eras  of 
violence  and  war  were  soon  succeeded  by  a  brilliant 
period  of  literature  and  art. 

To  be  continued. 


Original. 
THE    FIRST   STATDIST. 

BT    MRS.   SKBA   SMITH. 

It  slumbers  there,  that  hidden  form 

Of  all  but  breathing  life, 
And  evei7  moulded  outline  swells, 

With  its  own  beauty  rife. 
Expression  lurks  within  the  stone, 
And  waits  the  Master's  hand  alone. 

Oh,  touch  it  not--~thott  shouldst  not  dare 

Creative  power  to  try, 
Or  with  thy  weak,  earth-daring  hand. 

With  God's  own  skill  to  vie, 
To  wake  the  form  from  its  long  rest* 
Its  slumber  in  the  marble's  breast. 

Yet  go,  bring  forth  the  rounded  limb, 

The  bending  grace  reveal. 
The  form  that  shrinks  within  itself 

As  if  the  stone  might  feel. 
The  drooping  of  the  soft  fring'd  Kd, 
The  lip  where  passion's  fire  is  hid. 

Bring  all  to  life,  then  bow  thee  down 

In  hopelessness  of  heart, 
And  thine  Ideal  worship  thou, 

Thy  god-like  child  of  art. 
It  lives,  it  smiles,  for  thee  alone. 
Thy  bride  is  of  tbe  chiselled  stone. 
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Orif  inal. 
THE   VICTIM  DAUGHTER. 

"  Sornin,  my  lovn,  come  hither,  and  be  very  serious 
for  a  while,  as  I  have  something  important  to  communis 
cate  to  yoo,*'  said  Lord  MansBeld  to  his  daughter,  one 
afternoon,  as  he  sat  reclining  in  a  large  fauteuille  in  the 
library  oflns  ooblo  mansion. 

"  What  can  it  be,  papa?"  said  the  young  and  lovely 
girl  as,  in  eager  curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  tone  in  which 
he  had  spoken.  Lady  Sophia  drew  a  footstool  near  him, 
and  seating  herself  on  it,  placed  her  hand  in  his  and  look- 
ed anxiously  into  his  face. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  aristocratic 
in  his  appearance,  with  a  countenance  which  would  have 
been  remarkably  pleasing,  were  it  not  that  an  excess  of 
pride  stamped  itself  upon  his  features.  The  grey  hairs 
tliinly  and  prematurely  scattered  on  his  temples,  proved 
him  to  be  a  man  upon  whom  heavy  cares  had  fallen. 
His  life  had  been  that  of  a  statesman,  spent  in  filling 
diplomatic  situations,  whose  weighty  and  assiduous  duties 
engrossed  every  thought.  One  glance  sufficed  to  show 
that  ambition  was  his  ruling  passion.  He  was  a  widower, 
having  lost  a  beloved  wife  at  the  birth  of  her  only  child, 


Impossible !  I  have  never  even  seen  him,  and  surely  he 
cannot  think  of  manying  a  girl  he  has  not  laid  his  eyes 
upon !" 

**  Nay,*'  said  her  father,  **  he  has  men,  admired,  and 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  you.  Do  not  blo^h,  for  I 
have  something  to  add  that  will  still  more  surprise  you. 
This  evening  he  will  be  here  to  dine,  and  even  now  yoa 
must  prepare  to  see  one,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
your  future  husband:  so,  my  sweet  Sophy,  lose  no  time,  a 
faire  votr^  toilette,  and,*'  he  added  %irith  an  arch  smile, 
"  look  as  fascinating  as  you  did  when,  on  horseback  a  short 
time  ago,  you  unknowingly  made  so  brave  a  conquest. 
So  saying,  he  kissed  her  forhead,  and  she  retired  to  her 
room,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  in  a  flutter  of  agitation. 
I  She  sat  down,  and  fell  into  a  deep  reverie,  from  which 
she  was  only  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Fleming, 
her  femme  de  chambre.  So  anxioua  was  she  to  arqnit 
herself  with  credit  on  this  great  occasion,  that  never  before 
had  Lady  Sophia  looked  so  surpassingly  lovely.  Her 
long  beautiful  golden  hair  was  plainly  twisted  at  the  back 
of  her  bead,  and  fell  in  a  profusion  of  natural  and  luxu- 
riant ringlets,  whilst  a  simple  white  dress  showed  to  ad* 
vantage  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  fiill  round  figure. 
When  the  abigail,  with  a  look  of  admiration,  had  turned 


since  which  time  he  had  devoted  his  life  exclusively  to  ||  j^j^  j^j  gj^ggy  curi  through  her  fingers.  Lady  Sophia 


politics,  not,  however,  neglecting  the  education  of  his 
daughter,  who  grew  up,  all  that  a  father^s  most  ardent 
wishes  could  desire.  She  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
such  as  the  poet's  early  dream  would  fancy,  and  often  as 
the  proud  fiither's  delighted  eyes  would  wander  over  her 
growing  charms,  more  vivid  dreams  of  ambition  would 
flit  before  his  imagination ;  and  visions  of  power,  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  his  innocent  and  lovely  child. 
"  Yes,*^  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  such  an  air  and  face 
would  grace  a  throne ;  and  my  Sophia  shall  one  day  do 
honor  to  her  father,  and  compensate  for  his  bitter  disap> 
pointment,  that  no  son  shall  inherit  his  title,  and  hand 
his  name  to  posterity.'*  Now,  as  she  sat  at  his  feet,  a 
gratified  smile  played  around  his  mouth,  that  his  dearest 
hopes  were  about  to  be  accomplished. 

'*  Well,  papa,"  said  Lady  Sophia,  "  pray  begin,  for  I 
am  all  impatience." 

**  Well,  my  daughter,  it  is  on  a  subject,  near  and  dear ! 
to  your  father^s  heart.  You  are  now  seventeen,  love,  and 
are  old  enough  to  make  your  entre^  on  the  great  stage  of 
life.  I  am  anxious  to  see  you  happily  married;  and 
have,  therefore,  accepted  proposals  from  a  roan  in  every 
way  worthy  of  you.  One  whom,  from  his  great  rank, 
noble  fortune,  and  the  high  reputation  he  bears  at  court, 
it  would  be  my  loftiest  desiro  to  connect  with  my  family." 

Lady  Sophia,  amazed  at  this  abrupt  announcement, 
and  little  expecting  that  her  fisither's  communication  would 
be  of  so    serious  a  nature,  falteringly  inquired  who  the 
gentleman  could  be,  who  had  thus  so  flatteringly  distin- 
guished her ! 

**  Lord  Mountcbarles,"  replied  the  father;  "who  has 
just  returned  from  India,  where  he  has  amassed  unequal- 
led wealth." 

"  What,"  said  Lady  Sophia,  "  the  Lord  Motmtcbarles, 
of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  you  speak,  as  the  possessor 
of  Apley  Park,  that  beautiful  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ? 


hastened  to  the  conservatory  to  pluck  a  bouquet,  with  the 
hope  that  the  fresh  evening  air  would  remove  the  flush 
increasing  on  her  cheek,  as  the  momentous  hour  drew 
She  pulled  flower  after  flower,  scarce  koowio; 


near. 


which  she  was  selecting,  when  she  heard  footsteps  near, 
and  turning,  her  face  became  suffused  with  the  deepest 
blushes,  on  seeing  a  gentleman  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  conservatory,  intently  gazing  upon  her.  "  Surely, 
thought  she, "  this  is  Lord  Mountcharies !"  He  was  about 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  very  tall  figure,  black 
curly  hair,  and  dark  eyes,  rather  a  pale  complexion,  and 
a  strikingly  interesting  expression  of  countenance.  He 
had  mustaclies  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  which  improwd 
a  mouth  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  finding  that  he  was 
observed  by  Lady  Sophia,  he  appeared  merely  engaged 
in  admiring  the  exotics,  and  with  a  graceful  bow  wax 
passing  on,  when,  in  her  extreme  confusion,  slie  let  fall  a 
large  flower-pot,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  aid  her 
to  recover  the  lost  plant.  This  being  accompliehed,  after 
an  apology  for  bis  apparent  intrusion,  be  retired. 

Light  as  the  gazelle's  was  Lady  Sophia'ft  step,  u  the 
ran  to  her  dressing-room  to  take  one  more  look  at  her 
mirror,  and  see  if  she  was  fit  to  make  the  iraprwsion  the 
wished.  How  changed  were  now  her  feelings  from  what 
they  had  been  so  short  a  time  before !  Then,  utterly  in- 
different,  she  would  scarcely  take  any  trouble  about  her 
appearance,  now,  no  pains  seemed  too  great.  Carefully 
pinning  the  geranium,  (which  had  been  broken  from  ttt 
stem  by  the  fall,)  in  her  hair,  she  surveyed  herself  at  foil 
length  in  a  long,  sv^inging  glass,  and  might  be  pardoned 
on  this  occasion,  when  vanity  whispered  that  no  furtne' 
improvement  could  be  wished.  "  At  least,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  my  dear  father  will  be  pleased ;"  and  at  the  next 
moment  she  was  at  the  drawing-room  door. 

With  a  palpitating  heart  she  entered  the  room  where 
were  assembled  a  few  guests.    Lord  Mansfield  itam- 
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diately  led  his  daughter  forward;  and,  after  introducinf 
her  to  three  or  four,  said :  "  Now  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  particular  friend,  Lord  Mountcharles ;"  and  to  Lady 
Sophia's  utter  amazement  and  dismay,  she  was  conducted 
before  a  man  about  thirty-six,  who  looked  at  least  ten 
years  older,  from  his  face  being  shriveUed  up  with  the 
withering  effects  of  a  tropical  sun.  He  took  her  hand, 
which  was  put  into  his  by  the  father,  and  respectfully 
kissing  it  with  the  air  of  an  old  gallant,  led  her  to  a  seat, 
and  placed  himself  beside  her.  She  heeded  him  not — | 
her  face  became  alternately  pale  and  red,  and  she  would, 
from  excess  of  emotion,  have  burst  into  tears,  had  not  the 
announcement  of  dinner  at  the  moment,  relieved  her  em- 
barrassment. 

That  night  saw  Lady  Sophia  at  Lord  Mansfield's  feet, 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears— all  the  eloquence  of  woman 
called  up  to  move  him,  and  save  her  from  marrying  a 
man  she  knew  she  could  not  love.  It  was  in  vain.  The  | 
rigid  father's  word  was  pledged ;  and  after  heart-rending 
supplications  on  one  side,  and  inexorable  refusals  on  the 
other,  the  wretched  girl  only  obtained  the  still  more 
agonizing  information  that  the  day  was  decided  for  the 
nuptials. 

Her  doom  was  fixed,  and  a  month  from  that  period 
saw  her  led  forth  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  selfish  ambition  of 
a  heartless  father.  Flowers  strewed  her  path  as  she 
walked  to  the  little  chapel  in  the  domain  ;  but  thorns 
rankled  in  her  bosom.  The  gay  and  happy  throng  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony,  looked  on,  some  with 
admiring,  some  with  envious  eyes ;  but  well  could  be 
applied  to  her  on  this  occasion,  Metastasio's  beautiful 
lines: 

*'  Se  a  ciascuno  rintemo  sffsnnot 

Si  lef  eue  ia  fronte  •critto 

Quanti  mai  chn  invidia  fanno, 

Ci  farebbero  pietA."  ^ 

One  alone  witnessing  the  ceremony,  read  plunly  within 
the  sacred  precincts  of  her  heart  that  all  was  not  right. 
This  was  Captain  Douglas,  aid'de-camp  and  cousin  to 
Lord  Mountcharles,  who  was  the  stranger  that  had  so 
unfortunately  crossed  her  path  the  day  she  first  expected 
to  meet  her  intended  husband.  Yes,  too  easily  did  he 
see  that  the  hand  was  given  without  the  heart ;  and  a 
tear  of  pity  stole  over  his  manly  face,  as  the  ceremony 
concluded,  and  he  beheld  the  poor  victim  fall  fainting 
into  the  arms  of  her  father. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  we  find  Lady  Mont- 
charlcs  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  in  London.  Courted 
by  all,  flattered,  admired,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxu- 
ry which  tasie,  wealth  and  refinement  can  procure.  Her 
husband  and  father,  deeply  engaged  in  political  manceu- 
vres,  made  her  house  the  rendezvous  of  ministers,  peers, 
and  princes.  Her  husband,  incessantly  occupied  with 
court  intrigues  and  state  affairs,  could  devote  no  time  to 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  conceived  that  his  wife  must  be 
perfectly  happy,  when  humored  in  every  caprice  and 
petted  likfl  a  spoiled  child.  Could  that  satisfy  the  heart 
of  such  a  being  as  Sophia  1  No.  Can  it  therefore,  be 
Pondered  at,  that  she  sought  to  find  happiness  in  a  per- 1 
petual  round  of  dissipation  and  amusement  T 

Bnmoun  were  afloat  that  Xjady  Mountcharles  caxvd 
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not  for  her  Lord.  Some  fashionable  rou^s,  who  had,  on 
this  supposition,  presumed  to  offer  incense  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  and  to  gain  that  love  which  they  plainly  saw 
was  not  lavished  on  her  husband,  found,  to  their  morti- 
fication, that  soft,  dove-like  eyes  could  emit  flashes  of  scorn 
and  contempt,  and  that  a  sweet,  angelic  mouth,  could  be 
curled  into  an  expression  of  the  deepest  disdain.  Many 
devoted  admirers  were  thus  transformed  into  bitter  ene- 
mies, and  their  jealous  eyes  were  not  slow  in  discovering 
that  the  smile  dimpled  her  cheek  with  more  than  ordinary 
sweetness,  when  she  was  addressed  by  one  particular 
indiWdual,  and  that  the  languid  eye  sparkled  with  unusual 
vivacity  when  Captain  Douglas  was  present.  True ;  but 
unknown  to  herself,  the  miserable  Sophia  cherished  for 
him  a  deep  passion,  and  unfortunately,  the  near  relation- 
ship, and  situation  he  held  under  her  husband,  maintained 
a  continued  intimacy,  which  only  added  fuel  to  the  already 
kindled  fire.  She  little  knew  the  state  of  her  own  heart, 
until  a  circumstance  revealed  it  to  her  in  all  its  horrors. 

Returning  late  one  fine  evening  in  summer,  to  her 
country  seat,  from  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Lady  Mountcharles 
was  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  meditating  on  the  happy 
scenes  in  which  she  had  passed  her  childhood,  contrasting 
that  innocent  period  with  the  life  of  excitement  she  now 
led,  when  she  was  suddenly  roused  from  her  reverie  by 
the  violent  plunging  of  her  horses,  and  the  next  moment, 
to  her  inconceivable  dismay,  they  took  head,  and  dashed 
off  at  their  utmost  speed.  In  vain  the  skilful  coachman 
tried  all  his  strength  to  arrest  their  progress ;  he  was 
himself  presently  hurled  from  his  seat  end  dashed  to  the 
ground.  An  agonizing  death  seemed  to  threaten  the  un- 
fortunate lady ;  when,  suddenly,  by  an  heroic  effort,  a 
gendeman  who  was  approaching  in  an  opposite  direction, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  horses.  To  open  the  car> 
riage  door  and  extricate  Lady  Mountcharies  from  her  peri- 
lous situation  was  the  work  of  an  instant;  and  in  a  never* 
to-be-forgotten  moment,  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of 
Charles  Douglas !  No  sooner  was  she  in  safety,  than  her 
preserver  abandoned  his  hold  of  her,  and  staggered  to  a 
near  tree,  against  which,  pale  as  marble,  he  leaned  for 
support.  A  piercing  scream  escaped  her  as  the  painful 
surmise  that  he  was  seriously  hurt,  darted  through  her 
brain.  Perhaps  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  hers, 
and  if  so,  death  in  its  worst  form  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable. Soon  a  faintness  came  over  him,  and  sinking 
to  the  ground,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 

Sophia's  alarm  and  agitation  were  beyond  description. 
Forgetting,  in  the  wild  delirium  of  her  grief,  that  her  vows 
were  pledged  to  another,  she  addressed  him  by  every 
endearing  epithet  she  could  think  of,  beseeching  him  to 
answer,  and  show  by  some  sign  that  life  was  not  extinct. 
Presendy  recovering,  he  was  shocked  at  witnessing  her 
abandonment  of  sorrow,  and  the  truth  of  her  love,  which 
he  had  long  suspected,  was  confirmed.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  coachman,  who  now,  having  been  but  slighUy 
injured,  came  up,  he  was  placed  in  the  carriage,  and 
Lady  Mountcharles,  placing  herself  beside  him,  and, 
reckless  of  all  things  but  the  affection  that  had  gushed 
forth,  and  would  not  be  controlled,  fondly  supported  his 
head.  He  preserved  almost  total  silence ;  and  when  the 
mansion  was  reached,  was  conveyed  to  a  chamber,  and  a 
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servant  dispatched  for  •urgical  aid.  He  was  found  to  be 
so  injured  tliat  a  detention  of  a  week  was  necessary. 
During  this  time.  Lord  Mountcharles  being  absent  in 
London,  Sophia  was  his  nurse — watched  his  progress — 
sat  by  his  bedside.  A  kind  of  madness  seemed  to  possess 
her.  This  infatuation  was  extremely  painful  to  Captain 
Douglas,  who  insisted  on  departing,  so  soon  as  his  strength 
permitted.  When  he  bade  farewell  to  Lady  Mount- 
charles, resolutely  opposing  her  solicitations  to  remain 
longer,  she  turned  pale  and  seemed  about  to  faint ;  but 
recovering  herself,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his ;  and  while 
the  crimson  of  shame,  despite  her  phrenzy,  mounted  to 
her  forehead,  she  wildly  exclaimed, 

**  Douglas,  you  must  have  guessed  my  secret :  yet  you 
are  cold  and  indifferent !     I  love  you !     From  the  first  | 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  have  loved  you.  ,  I  have  been  sold  , 
by  my  father  to  despair!    My  heart  cannot  retain  longer  [ 
the  agonizing  secret !     Will  you  leave  me  now  T"  ! 

Captain  Douglas  could  not  but  pity  her  for  that  mise-  !| 
rable  lot,  the  result  of  a  father^s  stern  commands,  and  !| 
which  certainly  modified  the  guilt  of  her  love.  But  true  ,| 
to  his  honor  and  her  own,  h6  replied,  I| 

**  Lady  Sophia,  for  your  own  sake  I  must  arrest  here, 
the  progress  of  your  affection,  by  removing  myself  from 
you.  From  this  moment  strive  to  forget  me.  This 
■cene  on  my  part  will  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  let  reso- 
lution reconcile  you  to  your  unhappy  lot." 

Ho  shook  her  hand  after  these  few  words,  and  suddenly 
left  her.  In  two  days  he  was  on  his  way  to  France; 
and  for  many  days  she  raved  in  the  delirium  of  a  raging 
fever. 


Within  six  months  from  the  departure  of  Douglas, 
Lady  Mountcharles  arrayed  herself  in  glowing  weeds,  a 
wealthy  but  scarcely  disconsolate  widow.  True  to  the 
infatuation  which  now  formed  the  aliment  ofher  existence, 
her  thoughts  centered  with  intenser  earnestness  upon  the 
man  she  loved,  after  this  change  in  her  condition.  All 
at  once,  now  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  she  left  her 
friends,  without  apprising  them  of  her  intentions,  and 
without  any  male  ftiend  to  protect  her,  and  hurried  to 
Paris,  disguising  her  name  and  standing,  that  she  might 
fulfil  her  designs  without  interference.  Those  designs 
may  be  readily  guessed.  She  was  in  search  of  Douglas, 
to  learn  his  present  state— to  communicate  to  him  her 
own— to  endeavor  to  arouse  in  his  bosom,  a  love  which 
now  would  be  iimoceut  in  both,  and  form  the  happiness 
ofher  life. 

The  excitement  in  which  she  was  now  constantly 
plunged,  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  weakened  her,  day 
by  day.  But  while  it  undermined  her  real  strength,  it 
supplied  false  vigor  to  her  frame.  She  mingled  in  every 
scene  in  Paris,  grave  or  gay,  where  she  might  hope  to 
meet  Douglas;  and  at  length  she  was  successful.  She 
passed  him  in  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre.  A  dark-fea- 
tured and  beautiful  giri  was  hanging  on  his  arm ;  and  a 
pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  her  heart  as  she  noticed 
the  appearances  of  intimacy  between  them.  She  follow- 
ed them  carefully,  and  saw  them  enter  the  same  hotel. 
By  cautious  inquiry  she  learned  that  the  appearances  had 
not  deceived  her.    A  tale  was  told  her  of  a  midnight  fixe, 


in  which  this  girl  was  exposed  to  danger,  and  was  saved 
by  Douglas.  Love— betrothment  was  the  consequence. 
She  did  not  make  herself  known  to  Douglas,  when  this 
blighting  news  had  come  to  her  ears ;  but  she  was  ever 
a  shadow  in  his  path. 

At  the  beautiful  virgin  altar  of  that  fine  church,  St. 
Sulpice,  which  must  have  been  admired  by  all  those  irbo 
have  visited  Paris,  there  stood  a  couple  about  to  be  united: 
and  Captain  Douglas  was  made  the  happiest  of  men,  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Emily  Terrara.    The 
ceremony  was  concluded,  and  as  he  bent  forward  tosalate 
his  blushing  bride,  a  wild,  piercing  shriek  reverberated 
through  the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  church,  and  a  female 
who  had  knelt  in  a  comer,  enveloped  in  a  large  black  veil, 
fell  on  the  ground  in  a  fit.     The  bride  was  quickly  hurried 
to  her  carriage;  and  Douglas,  whose  humane  and  amiable 
disposition  induced  him  to  return  and  see  if  proper  re- 
storatives had  been  administered  to  the  lady  so  suddenly 
taken  ill,  entered  the  Sacrista  where  she  had  been  coo* 
veyed,  and  to  his  horror,  the  ghastly  object  that  met  his 
eyes,  was  the  once  beautiful,  now  emaciated  form  of  Lady 
Mountcharles,  a  lifeless  corpse.     A   faithful  femmedt 
cbambre  was  vainly  using  every  m  thod  to  rerive  her. 
There  she  lay,  still  beautiful  in  death;  her  long,  fair  hair 
shrouding  her  face,  which  now  bore  the  resemblance  of 
a  marble  statue.     There  seemed  a  painful  expression 
across  the  eyebrows  and  mouth ;  but  that  wore  gradually 
away,  and  settled  into  a  placid  smile,  which  seemed  to 
say  the  spirit  was  at  rest. 

The  following  week,  at  the  same  altar,  about  the  same 
hour  and  with  the  same  parade  of  invited  guests  and  heart 
less  spectators,  that  witnessed  the  bridal  scene,  stood  a 
dark  coffin,  with  the  lighted  candles,  nodding  plumes,  and 
mournful  paraphernalia  of  a  funeral.  The  prayen  wers 
read,  the  service  was  conducted  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  ceremony ;  and  the  last  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Mountcharles  were  deposited  in  the  tomb. 

ALD£BERT. 


Original. 
FAME. 

DiSTiM CTIOM — ^fame !     Ob,  they  are  phantom  booni. 

That  lure  to  ruin !     They  will  steal  from  thee 

All  quiet  home-born  pleasures,  that  alone 

Yield  thee  a  calm  content— they  will  awake 

Restless  ambition,  that  will  make  thy  life 

One  scene  of  doubting,  wasting  misery! 

True  honor  make  thee  yield,'  its  shadow  grasp, 

And  stake  their  all  upon  the  fickle  breath 

Of  the  inconstant  crowd — use  not  thy  sense 

By  counsel  of  thy  conscience,  but  thy  deeds 

Guage  by  a  halting  policy — ay,  make 

A  compromise  with  Heaven  to  save  thy  state. 

By  peril  of  thy  soul !  and  all  for  what! 

By  one  false  step,  headlong  to  fall  at  last ! 

To  move,  an  outcast,  *mid  thy  careless  crowd, 

That  but  an  hour  before,  did  bow  them  down 

In  grov'Iing  reverence  at  thy  carriage  wheels. 

And  rend  the  air  with  shouting  of  thy  name ! 

To  whom  thou  hast  surrendered  joy  for  earth, 

It  may  be,  hope  for  Heaven !  "•  '•  *' 
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Original. 
THE    PARTING. • 

**A  simple  talef  and  little  worth,  tare  that  *tws«  owre  true." 

SCOTCH  TALES. 

What  qtiiv'rinjr  lip  e'er  faltered  out  "  Adieu," 

What  tear-climun^iJ  eye  watched,  fadinir  from  its  view, 

The  form,  that,  like  some*  planet  brifrht  and  lone, 

Had  o*er  a  darkeo'd  path  iu  radiance  thrown ; 

What  Soul,  when  "  Farewell "  vtruck  the  utartled  ear. 

But  owned  that  oound  thy  watchword,  stern  Despair? 

Ah!  lifht  the  earthquako-xhocks  of  sudden  frrief. 

The  calm,  deep  sorrow,  tcare  briofr  no  relief^ 

The  rod  of  lifc-consumtnff  caru — the  thrill 

Of  mortal  ang^uish — all  combined  ill — 

For  these,  the  heart,  uncrushed,  may  lightly  bear, 

If  soothe  affection's  balraing  hand,  or  dhare 

The  load — but  oh  !  to  stem  the  Rtorm  alone— 

To  feel  the  aching  void,  illusions  gone 

Reveal — to  know  our  tears  unwiped  must  flow. 

That  one  afar,  who  lethed  ev'ry  woe  ! 

'Tis  Fate's  la^t  stroke !  and  mi^'ry  holds  no  dart 

Deeper  to  pierce — panfrletts  is  Torture's  art. 

All  horrors  centered  in  those  words  **  To  Part!" 


Thx  gallant  bark  rides  proudly  o*er  the  wave  ! 

The  billows  foam  and  swell— each  wishful  sail 

Spreads  its  white  bosom  to  the  wooing  gale, 

And  on  that  wide  and  thronged  deck,  what  givupa 

Are  gathered,  never  more,  perchance^  to  meet ; 

What  hands,  now  fondly  joined,  that  ne*er  again 

May  thrill,  each  at  the  other^s  grasp  I  those  lips 

Invoking  blessings,  or  exchanging  vows. 

May  henceforth  breathe  indifference,  or  hate. 

Who  knows  what  change,  thy  talismanic  touch, 

Fell  Time !  may  work  7  Those  young,  impassioned  breasts. 

So  wildly  to  each  other's  pulses  now 

Responding,  torpid  'neath  thy  with'ring  gripe 

May  grow — liglit,  tripping  youth  may  wear  the  crutch 

Of  crippled  age — Absence  may  steal  the  scroll 

Of  Memory,  and  with  slow  fingpr  raze 

Her  tablets  out—^or  busy  Death  may  freeze 

Eternally,  the  rosy  stream  which  paints 

The  maiden's  cheek,  or  sends  the  life-blood  back 

Curdling  around  the  anguished  husband's  heart. 

As  "  Farewell  "  struggling,  dies  in  utterance ! 

Ah  !  there  was  one  amid  that  throng— madd'ning 

With  thoughts  like  these — 

Like  sudden  music  'mid 
The  wail  of  mourners,  hark !  what  light-toned  laugh — 
Half  mocking,  and  half  sweet,  and  joyously 
As  rings  the  eastern  Ziraleet,  t  resounds  7 
As  stars  amid  a  moonless  firmament 
Gleam  out,  those  lustrous  eyes,  through  many  a  wave 
Of  darkly-flowing  hair,  benm,  peerless,  forth— 
And  that  bright  countenance  they  gem-^no  trace 
Of  clouding  grief  obscurcs^-yet  hath  she  left 
This  vision  of  glad  youth!  her  childhood's  home! 
Kindred  around  her  press,  and  friends  well  tried-— 
Many  a  loving  hand  meets  hers,  and  tones 
Are  in  her  ear,  whose  lightest  cadence  long 
Hath  been  familiar — wherefore  mourns  the  not  7 
Whose  arm  leans  she  so  fondly  on  7  'tis  his 
To  whom  her  first-devoted  faith  is  plight ; 


"  The  scene  which  thiaJittlo  poem  describes,  took  place  off 
the  harbor  of  New  York  in  March  1839. 

f  The  song  of  Joy  sang  by  the  women  of  tlM  Mit  on  oecasioiu 
of  great  merrimenL 


But  few  months  since  a  bride — he  goes  with  her, 
It  is  not  home  to  leave — ^where'er  they  rove, 
He  bears  her  home  with  him— peoples  for  her 
The  desert's  waste— makes  gay  the  ocean's  gloom — 
What  fears  she  then,  or  what  with  him  could  fear? 
Her  father  clasps  her  now  within  his  arms, 
Her  sisters'  tears  are,  with  their  kisses,  left 
Sparkling  upon  her  cheek— and  their  warm  touch 
Hath  waked  her  soul,  until  her  own  gush  forth, 
And  gently  mingle  with  their  kindred  flood ; 
But  see !  on  him,  whose  arm  around  her  twines. 
Her  fond  glance  bent — ^the  drops  like  morning  dew. 
By  sunbeams  lighted — vanish  as  they  flow. 
While  sod  she  murmurs,  "  'tis  with  thee  I  go.** 

Those  words,  through  one  scathed  heart,  ah  !  what  a  bolt, 

Waking  the  dear,  the  mcm'ricd,  past  they  shot ! 

I  heard  a  whisp'ring  voice  ask  who  was  she, 

That  turned  her,  shudd'ring,  from  the  happy  pair  ? 

*'  The  sister  of  that  dark-browed  girl."     Sister  7 

'Twas  passing  wond'rous ! — ^thoy  were  most  unlike — 

Fair  was  her  long  and  loose,  dishevelled  hair, 

And,  strangely,  with  her  slight  and  wasted  frame, 

The  rounded  contour  of  the  other's  form 

Contrasted— in  her  sunk  and  heavy  eye 

No  ling'riog  lustre  shone,  save  when  she  roused 

Her  slumb'ring  faculties,  and  sternly  forced 

The  wander'd  soul  to  re-assume  its  throne. 

For  months  the  rose-tint  on  her  holl'wing  cheek 

Had  faded  slowly — and  none  knew — ah!  none 

Could  know,  the  bound'ry  of  her  sufifring ;  for 

The  fevered  flush  excitement  kindles,  burnt 

A  slow,  consuming  fire,  that  veiled  iu  loss ; 

And,  well,  her  nature's  uncheck'd  joyousness 

Had  mask'd  the  agony  which  rack'd  her  frame. 

A  fair  and  gentle  maiden  by  her  side. 

Some  few  yean  younger,  but  most  like  heraelf. 

Though  brighter  in  her  bloom,  stood,  with  pressed  hands, 

Cov'ring  her  crimsoned  and  teai>swollen  &ce, 

Weeping  convulsively— but  when  tliey  bade 

Her  thence— impetuous  round  that  sister's  neck 

Her  fond  arms  flinging— ^wift  her  throbbing  head 

She  pillowed  on  her  breast— clung  to  her  side— 

And  wotild  not— could  not  part ;  the  elder  strove 

To  soothe  her  sorrow,  whisp'ring,  with  choked  voice, 

"  Those  halcyon  days— they  will  return— if  here 

Denied— Mary !  in  Heaven  we  meet  again." 

Sweet  Mary  I  she,  for  many  moons,  ^ad  been 

The  loved  companion  of  her  lonely  hours ; 

They  dwelt  together— from  the  self-same  page 

Had  read— laughed  gaily  o'er  the  same  light  tales. 

Sang  the  same  songs,  or  ttrove,  perchance,  to  aiiig, 

For  each  had^more  of  **  music  in  her  soul," 

And  harmony  in  her  love,  than  melody 

Upon  her  lips— «rm  sofUy  linked  in  ami, 

Each  sunny  mom  had  they  strolled,  loving  forth. 

To  take,  unmarked,  their  pleasant  rambles,  through 

The  little  Wllage  where  the  elder  dwelt, 

And  where  the  younger  felt  her  home  to  be. 

Yet  stands  she  there,  so  fixed  and  firm,  so  cold 

And  statue-like,  that  elder  girl !     Oh !  what 

Her  greater  grief,  that  made  these  pangs  so  light? 
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Slowly  ber  aged  tire  approached ;  a  gloom 

Hung  darkening  round  hi«  noble  front,  where  Care 

Had  furrowed  lines,  which  time  could  ne'er  have  scathed. 

In  whose  deep  vales,  oh !  what  a  world  of  woes, 

Of  strange  mishaps— of  pleasures  turned  to  pain. 

Were  traced !     Yet  bore  he  «uch  a  dauntless  mien, 

It  Reemed  to  mock  at  Fate,  until  she  tired 

Of  her  own  impotence.     Close  to  his  heart 

He  folded  her,  who,  erst,  of  that  fond  breast 

Had  been  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  faicored  child ! 

Yet,  when  he  now  the  ferN'ent  benison 

Invoked,  and,  as  he  once  more  presided  her,  prayed 

Returning  health  might  give  her  back — her  eye 

Lit  with  no  grateful  thanks ;  no  straining  nerve 

Writhed  with  suppressed  anguish,  as,  unmoved. 

She  saw  the  tender  guardian  of  her  youth. 

The  kind  old  father,  mournfully  depart ! 

And  all  are  gone— save  one,  who,  to  and  fro 
Faces  the  deck,  with  quick  and  anxious  tread ; 
Intently,  on  his  face,  as  though  her  glance 
Could  potent  chain,  what  most  it  feared  to  lose, 
She  gazes— and  each  lineament  engraves 
More  deeply  in  her  soul — she  parts  with  him — 
The  husband  of  her  love  i  what  woe  is  left? 
The  thought  of  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  else. 

•  ••••• 

Till  now,  each  friend  she  greeted  smilingly. 
And  rallied  ev'ry  power — till  many  thought 
She  felt  not — and  some  wondered  much,  doubting 
The  love  they  ne*er  before  had  drearat  to  doubt : 
But  who,  alas !  could  tell  the  mental  throes, 
The  frightful  turning  of  the  wheel  within, 
OVr  which  her  spirit  broke  7 

With  hurried  step 
He  hastens  to  her  side — yet  still  she  wears 
That  horrid  tranquil  of  the  summer's  day 
Before  the  thmider  bursts— but  see — ^the  light. 
Yet  thrilling  pressure  of  that  fevered  hand. 
Which,  trembling,  takes  her  icy  one,  has  sent 
A  shuddering  through  her  frame — and  when  he  bends 
To  press  her  lip,  and  hid  fond  eye  meets  hers. 
She  knows — she  feels — that  'twill  unnerve  her  soul ; 
And  turns  her  head  aside,  and,  silent,  prays 
For  added  strength — then  tenders  him  her  check, 
A  tiBt  more  pale— and  mirrored,  fearfully. 
In  her  distended  eye,  the  tortured  soul 
An  instant  shone — but,  'twas  the  lightning's  flash 
The  placid  stream  reflects,  which  ruffles  not 
Its  waves,  and  leaves  its  bosom  coldly  calm. 

He  had  few  ties,  few  kindred — she,  for  years. 

Had  been  his  aU  in  all — the  one  gveen  spot 

Upon  his  sandy  wilderness  of  life ; 

And  her  whole  being  was  imbued  with  him ; 

If  he  had  faults,  she  saw  them — ^knew  them  not: 

Like  Hindoo  votaries,  that  on  the  Sun 

They  deify,  grow  blind  with  gazing— still 

Its  influence  feeling,  can,  no  more,  the  specks 

And  clouds,  that  mar  their  day-God's  radiance,  view. 

E'en  BO  she  had  looked  up<— had  worshipped  him. 

Until  she  saw  him  as  her  fancy  willed. 


But,  the  deep  love  she  bore,  was  such,  as  ne*er 

Sprang  up  the  sickly  offspring  of  a  day  ! 

Trial,  and  hallowing  Time  must  watch  its  growth. 

Long  years  cement  the  bond,  and  give  it  atrength. 

Unfold  and  ripen  the  young  germ— until. 

An  evergreen  become— it  can  alike 

The  winter  of  adversity  withstand, 

And,  far  more  dangerous  summer  of  success ! 

Though  they  were  young,  and  she  was  very  young, 

The  autumn  leaves  had  five  times  fallen  sear. 

Since  she  became  the  sunshine  of  his  home. 

A  sportive  child,  all  Kfe  and  gladness,  flashed 

Her  image  first  across  his  path — and  rail 

Who  may  at  sudden  passion  in  the  heart. 

The  birth  of  Love  is  swift,  as  was  of  erst 

Minerva's  from  her  startled  father's  head ; 

He  saw— and,  quick  the  sweet  conviction  felt. 

His  eyes  could  thus  upon  no  other  dwell. 

From  that  auspicioos  hour  he  watched  her  growth. 

Guided  her  thoughts — enriched  her  dawning  mind 

With  stores  of  knowledge — she  repaid  his  care 

With  all  a  sister's  love— for,  if  'twas  more, 

Herself  yet  knew  it  not— months,  3^ars  rolled  on. 

The  bloom  of  fifteen  springs  had  tinged  her  cheek. 

And  her  young  heart,  already  had  it  learnt 

To  pant,  e'en  as  a  frightened  bird'*,  whene'er 

His  step  she  heard — he  had  not  wooed  in  vain— 

And  they  were  wed — she  had  no  doubts,  no  fears; 

And  at  the  altar's  base,  even  as  now. 

Her  voice  it  faltered  not— she  shed  no  tear    ■ 

But  placed  her  hand  confidingly  in  his, 

And  trustfully,  unshrinking,  breathed  the  vow. 

Years  they  were  blessed  with  more  than  happiness, 

The  world  had  not  unspiritualized  their  souls. 

And  Love  and  Hope  gave  tint  to  all  around ; 

Their  home  a  second  Zinge,  *  where  the  shades 

Of  pain  or  sorrow  never  trod- they  were 

Too  happy— for  their  earthly  Paradise 

Vied  with  the  peaceful  joys  of  Heaven.     Alas ! 

They  found  it  had  not  Heaven's  etemi^ ! 

The  serpent  in  their  Eden  glided — robed 

In  pale  Disea«ie's  frightful  garb-— and  soon 

The  springy  step  grew  slow— extinguished  was 

That  mirtl)-betok*ning  glance — sparkling,  perchance, 

An  instant,  when  he  came,  then  fading — still. 

She  conld  be  gay,  and  cheated,  oft,  herself 

Into  forgetfulness  of  inward  pain. 

Bootless  the  effort  to  recount,  how  long. 

How  tender,  and  how  ceaselessly  he  kept 

His  vigil  by  her  side,  marked,  when  she  slept. 

The  short  and  hurried  breath,  and  in  his  arms 

Enshrined  her,  when  the  knell-like  cough  would  shake 

Her  sinking  form,  and  by  devotion  strove 

To  charm  health's  vrith'ring  bloom  to  life— weeks, mond», 

Like  phantoms  fled,  and  ev'ry  coming  moon 

Beheld  her  worse — ^and  those  who  long  had  made 

The  ills  of  man  their  anxious  stndy,  said 

That  they  roust  part— another  clime,  and  air 

More  pure  must  shed  its  gentle  influence— 

*lt  ic  said  that  the  lahabitaau  of  Zings  ars  new  alliei«f 
watk  cai-e  or  melancholy. 
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She  heeds  them  not — "  Let  me  but  die  with  him; 

I  do  not  ask  to  live ;  better  wore  death 

Than  parting — think — oh !  think  how  we  have  loved ! 

My  only  prayer  is,  let  me  die  with  him !" 

Thus  spoke  she  ever — ^but,  when  sad  he  came, 

Andy  with  his  calm,  persuasive  voice,  implored 

That  she  would  leave  him,  meekly  then  her  head 

She  bent ;  five  years  together  they  had  dwelt, 

And  ev'ry  wish  of  his,  to  her  had  been, 

E'en,  as  the  questionless  decrees  of  Heaven ; 

He  willed  it  so— she  did  not  now  refuse. 

'Tis  o'er— on  her  white  lip  the  burning  kiss 

Is  pressed — the  strained  embrace— the  last  look  given— 

And  he  is  gone — the  fond  wife  widowed,  and 

The  bursting  heart  alone !  she  does  not  shriek, 

She  weeps  not ;  trembles  not,  but  her  fixed  eyes 

Stare  wildly  on  the  spot  where  last  he  stood. 

As,  on  the  unsubstantial  air,  his  form 

Had  left  its  impress,  and  she  saw  it  still. 

€rcntly,  but  vain,  that  dark-browed  sister  strove 

To  wake  her  from  her  trance— that  soft  caress, 

She  marks  it  not— those  words  of  soothing  love, 

Fall  powerless,  unmeaning,  on  her  ear; 

He  hath  exhausted,  drained  affection's  fount, 

And,  that  voice  hushed,  nil  sounds  discordant  jar. 

Now  from  the  noble  vessel  parts  the  boat, 
And  friends,  of  those  who  seek  a  foreign  shore, 
And  kindred,  bearing— but,  the  cable  loosed. 
Why  springs  she  forward  with  so  wild  a  bound  7 
What  hath  her  young  eye  caught  to  fix  its  gaze, 
As  from  those  wide-spread  windows  of  the  soul 
Their  spirit  would  burst  fortli  f     Amid  the  throng 
Hit  form  she  sees !  the  loud  huzzas  and  cheers 
Amid,  kit  voice  alone  distinctly  hears. 
And,  'mongst  the  wave  of  handkerchiefs,  but  his, 
Her  eye  beholds !     Then  swiftly  she  returns 
The  signal— «nd  her  feeble  arm  on  high 
Stretching — ^long  after  stronger  sinews  cease. 
Her  banner  Boats  triumphant  through  the  air ! 
Like  foes,  each,  from  the  other  bark  retires ; 
On,  on,  until  the  foaming  track  no  more 
The  green  wave  crests,  and,  but  a  dark'ning  speck, 
Upon  the  water,  seems  that  boat— «nd  now, 
'Tis  gone !  but,  still  to  her,  absorbed !  entranced ! 
It  rises  'bove  the  surge,  and  still  that  face 
Wistful,  and  sad,  and  the  white  handkerchief 
She  sees — a  gaih'ring  mist  is  o'er  her  eyes — 
Her  heart  grows  sick — her  hot  bra.in  whirls — she  sinks. 
Half  fainting — senseless  o'er  the  vessel's  side, 
But,  ha !  again  starts  up— list'ning — oh !  Heav'n ! 
How  anxiously — ^it  is  hu  voice  she  hears — 
Alas !  'twas  but  the  dashing  wave — his  step- 
Nay,  'twas  the  echo  of  a  stranger's  foot. 
And  wond'ring  glances  scan  her  wretched  face, 
Half  curious,  and,  perchance,  half  pityingly ! 
What  matters  it  7  she  feels  nor  shame,  nor  dread. 
He's  gone !  and  they  are  parted — ^'tis  no  dream :— * 
That  past— all  other  sorrows  o'er  her  head. 
Like  tempests  battling  'gainst  the  sea-girt  rock, 
Unfear'd,  unfelt— unmarked,  unheeded— ^reak ! 

COKA. 


Orif  inal. 
THE    SORCERER; 

A  LEGEND  OP  THE  MCDICEAN  TIMES. 
BT  MISS  A.  F.  M.  BUCHAKAK. 

«  Thou  hast  in  hand 
A  famous  artisan." — byron. 

Near  the  close  of  a  holiday  in  Rome,  when  the  roads 
about  the  city  were  again  thronged  after  their  mid-day 
rest,  with  the  neighbcjring  peasantry,  returning  home- 
ward from  their  devotions  and  amusements  within  the 
walls,  a  young  gallant  strolled  into  the  precincts  of  the 
field  of  ruins,  which  bear  the  name  of  Caracalla's  Baths. 
He   carried  in   his  hands  a  fowling-piccc,    richly  and 
curiously  inlaid  with  silver;  and  his  dress,  though  in  the 
most  tasteful  fashion  of  the  day,  and  evidently  arranged 
to  increase  the  attractions  of  a  remarkably  handsome 
j  person,  was  modified  for  convenience  in  sporting.     Re- 
I  dining  himself,  as  if  for  rest,  on  a  pile  of  broken  granite, 
j  he  examined  and  loaded  his  gun,  and  then  rubbing  the 
I  dust  from  the  smooth  surface  of  one  of  the  blocks  that 
I  supported  him,  he  carelessly  commenced  sketching  on  it 
an  arch  at  some  distance,  through  whoso  partial  veil  of 
ivy  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  faintly  piercing. 

Whilst  thus  employed,  his  eye  was  crossed  by  what  he 

recognized,  with  some  difficulty,  to  be  a  human  figure, 

moving  in  a  stooping  posture  among  the  tall  weeds  and 

the  rubbish  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  then  disappearing 

behind  the  walls.     Resuming  his  drawing,  for  a  time  he 

forgot  the  interruption;  when  again,  and  much  nearer  to 

him,  the  figure  interposed  between  him  and  his  copy,  and 

he  found  it  that  of  a  female.     She  was  engaged  in  picking 

up  small  fragments  of  stone,  examining  and  then  casting 

them  away,  and  occasionally  digging  in  the  ground  with 

!  an  old  trowel,  which  might  have  been  left  by  workmen 

I  from  the  city  in  their  almost  daily  depredations  among 

J  the  ruins.     At  length,  with  a  slow  step  she  came  towards 

i  him — a  young  girl  in  the  costume  of  the  peasants  of  the 

j  Campagna,  and  having  a  countenance  of  such  delicacy 

I  and  beauty  as  rarely  appeared  among  them.     With  an 

expression  of  the  deepest  disappointment  she  seated  her^ 

,  self  on  a  little  mound'  almost  facing  him,  and  burst  into 

,  tears.     She  wept  on  for  se^-eral  minutes,  and  then  drying 

i  her  eyes  on  a  comer  of  the  large  white  'kerchief  that 

covered  her  head  and  shoulders ;  she  leaned  her  face  ia 

her  hand,  and  sadly  chanted  a  popular  little  love  ditty,  the 

i  burden  of  which,  if  it  was  inaudible  to  the  listener,  he 

I  easily  guessed  by  the  air,  one  that  was  seldom  coupled 

I  with  any  thing  else. 

The  sportsman,  meanwhile,  had  risen  and  was  about  to 

:  address  her,  when,  as  if  on  second  thought,  he  noiseless* 

ly  levelled  his  gun  at  a  flock  of  birds  quietly  resting  on  a 

,  distant  wall,  and  fired.     The  girl  started  with  a  scream 

I-  at  the  report,  and  for  the  first  time  observed  her  neighbor. 

''Santa  Maria,  signer!"  she  exclaimed,  removing  her 
hands  from  her  ears,  to  which  in  her  fright  she  had  raised 
them. 

"Santa  Maria!"  he  repeated  in  feigned  surprise,  and 
walking  towards  her,  as  if  he  had  juat  entered  the  walls; 
I  ''how  came  you  here,  pretty  maiden 7" 
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"  It  i«  easy  to  guess,  signor,  seeing  how  many  roads  'I 
lead  hither,"  answered  she.  I 

**  Tell  me  how  long  you  have  been  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  you  have  been  parsing  the  time." 

*'  An  hour;"  she  relumed,  smiling. 

"  An  hour?  then  you  have  been  seeking  a  treasure,  and 
thinking  of  your  lover." 

"You  arc  a  sorcerer,  signer!"  looking  at  him  in  some 
suspicion,  though  still  smiling. 

"  What  led  you  to  think  of  finding  a  treasure  here?" 

"  A  dream,"  she  replied  in  a  changed  tone,  and  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears ;  *'  a  false  dream." 


"You  know  him,  too,  signer!  nay,  forgive  me!  how 
•hould  one  like  you  know  a  goldsmitVs  apprentice— t 
peasant's  ton?" 

"  Said  you  not  I  wai  a  sorcerer?"  returned  he,  resum- 
ing his  mysterious  expression,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  hpr 
till  she  turned  pale,  and  again  shrunk  back  from  bim ; 
"  I  will  give  you  another  proof;  the  name  of  the  youth  is 
Martino." 

"Signer!" 

"  And  yet  another— your  name  is  Paula.' 

"  Santa  Maria,  signer  I"  and  the  poor  girl  stared  at 
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A  dream,"  she  replied  in  a  changed  tone,  and  her  «*»  j  «.      mm  ^      j     ■  u<m  «« 

^  filling  with  tears ;  "  a  false  dream."  |       "  ^anta  Maria,  signer !"  and  the  poor  girl  stared  at 

T  J  J  .1  J  J  ^  ',  him,  and  trembled  till  she  could  scarcely  stand. 

I  can  read  dreams,  maiden,  and  am  a  good  treasure-  - 1        '         ,  _        ,        ,  , 

^1,  1.     .  •.        1  T         u  -J  I;      "  I  sB^id  I  might  aid  you  in  finding  your  treasure,  sod 

[or;  tell  mo  mort*  about  it,  and  1  perchance,  may  aid  it  "^         _  ^^ 

„      .,  ^,  ,,     .  ,  J       I         .       ■  if  you  are  truly  worthy  of  it,  I  will.     Can  you  soleninly 
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you ;"  said  the  gallant,  apparently  amused  at  her  sim 
plicity. 

"  There  is  little  to  tell,  signer.  I  yesterday  saw  a 
contadina,  humble  as  myself,  return  from  the  city,  rich 
with  the  coins  and  gems  found  in  the  fields ;  end  last 
night  I  dreamed  that  I,  too,  should  find  a  treasure  by 
searching  among  the  ruins ;"  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  Were  a  treasure  to  be  found,  how  much  would  con- 
tent you?" 

"  Fifty  crowns." 

"  Fifty  crowns,  exactly—neither  more  nor  less  ?" 

"  It  is  what  I  still  pray  for,  signer." 


answer  me  that  you  are  willing,  for  Martinets  sake,  to 
brave  any  fatigue,  any  danger,  without  the  risk  of  your 
soul?" 

"  I  think— yes !  signer." 

"  It  is  well.  Now  I  will  work  a  charm  that  you  shall 
trust  mere  than  words.  Do  all  I  oommand  you  and  fear 
nothing.  Take  the  'kerchief  from  your  head,  and  spresid 
it  on  that  block  of  marble." 

She  obeyed,  though  her  face  grew  almost  as  eolorlesi 

as  the  linen,  while  she  did  so. 

"  Now,  you  see  yon  arch,  through  which  the  light  falli 

red  en  a  pile  of  broken  capitals  ?    Go  thither  and  gather 
"  Why  should  a  damsel  like  you  pray  for  fifty  crowns  ?  |i  ^^^  .^,^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^„^,  ^^„„j  i^.^^^^  then. 

I  will  read  your  mind  again.     It  is  to  buy  the  lover  you  ;■  ^^,^^  ^.^^  ^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  p^^^^^  ^„d  return.    But, 


have  just  been  thinking  of. 

She  smiled  again,  and  blushed  deeply. 

"  You  called  me  a  sorcerer,  maiden — ^hew  know  you  , 
that  there  may  not  be  mere  than  a  jest  in  it  ?"  said  the  I 
sportsman,  assuming  an  expression  of  stem  solemnity  and  | 
fastening  his  bright,  dark  eyes  on  her  face,  "  tell  me  i 
truly,  is  he  so  sordid  as  to  be  won  with  gold  only  ?" 

"  Not  he !  not  ho ! — "  returned  the  girl  hastily,  and 
starting  back  from  him  with  something  of  fear,  "it  is  his 
father." 

"  And  his  father  is  nch,  and  will  not  receive  you  with- 
out  a  portion  7" 

"  Not  rich  but  proud ;  his  house  was  once  noble,  though 
he  is  but  a  peasant  now." 

"  And  the  son  loves  you  but  dares  not  disobey  ? — why 
does  he  not  earn  enough  to  take  you  without  a  portion  7  j 
there  are  many  crafts  by  which  fortunes  are  made." 

"  But  he  will  net  stoop  to  common  labor,  and  it  takes 
time  before  even  a  livelihood  can  be  earned  by  the  nobler 
arts." 

"Which  has  he  tried?" 

"  Working  in  marble  at  Carrara ;  but  he  is  new  a  gold- 
smith in  Rome." 

Know  you  who  is  his  master?" 

The  great  master,  Benvcnuto  Cellini. 


remember!  if  once  you  look  back  the  spell  is  broken!" 

She  set  off  with  trembling  feet,  and  the  sportsmao 
looking  after  her,  for  a  moment,  with  an  expresion  of  hu- 
morous enjoyment,  picked  up  a  little  piece  of  smooth,  white 
marble,  and  rapidly  traced  one  side  of  it  with  a  small 
graver.  He  then  poured  a  few  grains  of  gun-powder 
from  a  chased  silver  flask  at  his  side,  and  rubbing  them 
into  the  stone,  a  head  appeared  in  black  outlines,  that  of 
a  youth,  and  an  extremely  handsome  one.  With  a  soHie 
of  self-satisfaction  at  his  device,  he  placed  the  marble 
under  the  kerchief,  and  before  it  was  time  for  the  girl  to 
have  gone  through  the  prescribed  forms  at  the  arch,  he 
had  regained  his  former  station. 

At  length  she  returned.  "  Have  you  obeyed  without 
omission?"  he  asked,  sternly. 

"  I  have,  signer,"  she  timidly  replied. 
"  Then  raise  the  veil ;  is  there  aught  under  it  7 
"Nothing,  signer." 

"Then  you  have  failed  to  obey  me ;  look  again- 
"  Nothing  but  a  bit  of  marble." 
"  Take  it  up  and  examine  it." 
"Save  me!  what  have  I  done !  it  is  the  image  otMar 
tine !"  and  she  let  it  fall  in  terror  and  amaacment. 
"  I  told  you  I  would  work  a  charm  for  you ;  will  you 
I  now  believe  that  1  can  aid  in  realizing  your  dresno  i 
Ah!"  interjected  the  gallant,  dropping  his  assumed  ,,      "  How  can  I  doubt !  and  oh,  signer,  if  it  be  not  a  sin . 
aspect,  and  regarding  her  with  additional  interest.  |l      "If  a  sin,  be  it  miae;  you  bind  yourself  to  nothwj' 

"  YoQ  stirely  know  the  young  Cellini — ^bim  whom  every  'i  The  secret  art  is  all  my  own--you  are  but  to  do  my  hi  • 
noble  in  Rome  seeks;  whom  even  the   Holy   Father ;,  ding.     How  far  live  you  hence?" 
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favors  7 — he  is  there  ;  but,  alas !  it  may  be  a  life  before 
he  gains  fiune  and  gold  like  his  master." 
"  He  will  win  both,  damsel." 


"  Full  a  league." 

"  And  when  can  you  come  hither  again  7' 

"I  have  vowed,  shouU  my  dream  come  troCi  to  p 
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thaaks  to  Maria  Popolo  in  her  church  once  a  week,  for  n  i 
jrear  to  come." 

"  Then  a  week  from  to-day  begin  to  pay  your  vow.     1 1 
promise,  by  my  art,  that  against  then,  the  treasure  shall  | 
be  found.     A  week  hence,  mark,  be  here  before  sunrise  , 
and  you  will  find  me  here  waiting.     Be  secret:  if  you 
reveal  aught  that  has  passed  here,  or  hint  at  aught  to  | 
come,  even  to  Martino,  the  charm  is  at  an  end :   so,  be- 
ware !"  and  again  casting  on  her  one  of  his  terrific  frowns, 
now  heightened  almost  to  a  grimace,  through  which  her 
fear  prevented  her  from  seeing  that  a  smile  was  half 
breaking,  he  disappeared  among  the  ruins,  and  trembling, 
yet  full  of  hope,  she  hastened  on  her  wuy  home. 

Mindful  of  the  commands  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
on  the  morning  appointed,  Paula  retraced  her  course 
among  the  ruins,  while  they  yet  lay  faint  and  picturesque 
in  the  curling  mist,  and  found  him  awaiting  her  where 
they  had  parted.  He  saluted  her  with  a  light  and  jesting 
air,  in  answer  to  her  timid  and  deferential  obeisance,  and 
then,  suddenly  checking  himself,  prepared  her  for  the 
cererooniet  that  were  to  follow,  by  a  repetition  of  his 
startling  scowl,  by  far  the  most  appalling  observance  in 
his  rites. 

''  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  he;  ''the  sun  must 
never  behold  the  solemnities  of  the  secret  arts.  Take 
your  'kerchief  and  place  it  where  it  was  spread  before : 
so,  now  we  must  have  an  altar-— this  cornice  will  do : 
take  yon  end  and  assist  me  to  raise  it  on  these  blocks ; 
and  now,"  with  another  scowl,  "  can  you  affirm  by  all 
you  value  most,  that  you  have  kept  your  word,  to  reveal 
nothing?" 

"  By  all  the  saints,  signer!" 

'*  I  am  satisfied.  Now  search  around  and  bring  me 
two  leaves  of  every  sort  of  weed  you  can  find— the  wet- 1' 
test  with  dew  will  be  the  most  potent.  Two  leaves, 
remember,  one  in  the  right  hand  and  one  in  the  left;  no 
matter  how  many  sorts  there  be,  pluck  the  two  leaves  of 
each ;  and  when  you  hear  a  noise  Uke  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms, return." 

Paula  crept  away  to  do  his  bidding,  and  the  magician 
produced  a  small  parcel  of  combustible  materials,  in 
which  a  spark  of  fire  was  enclosed,  from  under  a  long 
cloak  that  gave  him  a  much  more  formidable  appearance 
than  his  jaunty  attire  of  the  former  interview;  and 
kindled  a  blaze  on  his  altar.  Then  taking  another  small 
package  also  from  under  his  cloak,  he  placed  it  carefully 
beneath  the  veil.  Meanwhile,  he  had  kept  his  eye  on  the 
girl,  and  perceiving  from  her  movements  that  her  hands 
might  be  filled,  he  threw  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder  into 
the  fire,  and  effected  the  foretold  report.  In  a  few 
minutes,  vainly  attempting  to  conceal  her  dread,  Paula 
returned. 

"You  have  had  good  success,  maiden;"  said  he,  as 
she  opened  her  hands  before  him  ;  **  drop  tho  leaves  in 
the  right  hand,  one  by  one,  on  the  centre  of  the*kercbief ; 
now  cast  the  others,  in  the  same  manner,  into  the  fire  on 
the  altar.  Hold !  not  another  till  the  last  has  begun 
to  wither;  now  another — another— anothei^are  they 
all  in  7" 

She  held  out  her  empty  hand,  which  ihook  as  if  palsied 
Now,  kneel  besid«  the  altar."  ' 


She  knelt  accordingly,  and  he  made  her  repeat  after 
him,  a  couplet  at  a  time,  afewarivial  rhymes,  something 
like  the  following,  which  evidently  he  improvi«ed: 

**  Spirits  mighty !  spirits  three, 
That  for  ever  WRtching  be ; 
Riches,  Love  and  Coni>tancy  ! 
If  the  maid  upon  her  knee 
Truly  love»,  and  loves  but  one. 
And  fthall  love  till  life  be  done — 
And  if  gold  aad  gold  alone 
May  try  and  chain  him  for  her  own  { 
By  the  spnl]  our  lips  shall  speak, 
Yield  the  treasure  that  we  seek !" 
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"  Rise  now,"  he  continued,  **  and  walk  seven  timea 
round  the  altar,  and  every  time  you  come  opposite  to  me, 
repeat  after  me  the  spell  I  shall  teach  you.  If  you  fail 
in  pronouncing  a  single  sound,  we  have  been  laboring 
in  vain.  Now,  attend !"  and  again  frowning,  he  articulated 
in  a  loud  tone,  half  a  dozen  syllables,  as  uncouth  and 
dissonant  as  could  well  be  uttered.  Paula  went  through 
her  part  correctly,  though  with  a  tremulous  voice,  that 
grew  weaker  and  weaker  till  the  last  round,  when  it  was 
scarcely  audible,  and  her  companion  hid  his  face  in  his 
mantle  to  conceal  an  irrepressible  laugh  at  her  simple 
credulity. 

**  Bravely  done !"  said  he,  at  length  looking  up,  ''  we 
are  now  almost  through.  Throw  this  powder  on  the 
embers,"  and  he  put  a  little  gunpowder  into  her  hand. 
She  obeyed,  and  as  it  flashed  up  towards  her  face,  the 
sunk  shrieking  and  half  fainting  to  the  ground.  The  ma- 
gician hastened  to  raise  her,  and  with  kind  and  soothing 
language  to  restore  her.  At  length  she  lifted  her  head, 
and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 

"  Come,  pretty  Paula,  it  is  all  over,"  said  he,  gently 
stroking  her  long  black  locks ;  "  your  courage  and  con- 
stancy are  now  to  be  rewarded.  Still  weeping !  still 
afraid!  Shame!  is  it  not  all  for  Martino 7— «oine,  the 
treasure  is  at  hand!"  and  leading  her  to  where  the 
'kerchief  was  lying,  he  removed  it  and  placed  the  pack 
age  before  her. 

With  cheeks  flushed  and  eyes  sparkling  with  joy, 
Paula  laid  her  hand  on  the  mysterious  parcel.  It  con- 
sisted of  something  hard  and  heavy,  enclosed  in  a  wrapper 
of  parchment,  which  was  scrawled  over  with  incompre- 
hensible hieroglyphics. 

"  Why  do  you  not  read  the  inscription?"  asked  the 
magician. 

**  How  should  I,  signer  7  I  can  scarcely  read  my  own 
language." 

"  I  did  but  jest  with  you.  I  alone  can  understand 
these  characters.  Now  we  will  unlock  the  treasure," 
and  unfolding  the  parchment,  he  took  out  a  glittering 
gold  medal.  It  was  bordered  in  relief,  and  its  face 
engraved  with  most  exquisite  workmanship. 

Paula  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  in  delight.  "  What  a 
beautiful  little  angel !"  she  exclaimed,  and  then,  laying 
it  hurriedly  down,  she  added,  **  but,  oh !  look,  signor,  at 
that  terrible  head !" 

"  What  think  you  the  device  means  7"  the  magician 
asked,  smiling. 

"An  angel  mocking  the  Evil  One ;  what  else  could  it 
be,  signer?" 

**  Bah !   girl,  it  ia  a  Cupid,  one  of  the  spirits  you  in- 
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-vokedy  sporting  before  the  Medusa' t  head — ^Love  laughing 
at  danger!  Now  tell  me,  what  will  you  do  with  the 
treasure  to  receive  your  portion  7'' 

''Sell  kte  the  jewellers  or  goldsmiths ;  it  is  what  our 
country  people  do  with  every  thing  precious  they  find."  | 

"  The  goldsmiths ! — ^no !  a  thing  like  that  must  never , 
touch  their  griping  fingers.  They  would  make  light  of 
it,  and  give  you  a  very  trifle,  and  then  boast  of  it  as  a  | 
work  of  their  own  skill,  and  sell  it  to  help  their  own  fame  ! 
and  fortunes.  None  but  a  noble  must  have  it  from  your 
hands." 

"  How  should  I  find  my  way  to  the  great,  signer  ? —  | 
yet,  I  remember  roe,  I  have  a  kinswoman  who  tends  the  > 
cMQdrenofone  of  the  Cssarini." 

"  Nay,  it  must  go  to  a  Florentine,  and  to  one  who  will 
understand  it.    Ipolito  of  Medici  is  now  in  Rome,  and 
to  him  it  must  be  offered.     I  will  direct  you  to  his ' 
palace." 

"  A  Medici !  a  kinsman  of  the  Pope !  I  could  never ' 
dare  to  look  in  his  face !" 

"  You  must  yet  obey  roe,  girl ;  after  what  I  have  done  i 
for  you,  have  you  still  so  little  fnith  as  to  refuse  7  Beware, 
orthe  treasure  may  vanish !  Go,  as  I  said,  to  the  Medici 
palace,  and  ask  to  be  admitted  to  the  Signer  Ipolito ; 
he  is  a  firiend  to  the  people,  and  often  receives  the  poor. 
If  you  be  refused,  wait  and  ask  again — ^before  night  you 
may  find  some  one  to  favor  you.  Should  you  still  fail, 
I  will  meet  you  here  at  this  hour  to-morrow.  But  stay, 
do  not  forget  your  vow,"  and  pointing  to  her  the  direction 
she  was  to  take,  he  left  hor,  though  |^ot  until  ho  had 
given  her,  over  his  shoulder,  another  of  his  magic  frowns 
to  enforce  his  injunctions. 

With  her  fortune  securely  wrapped  in  the  parchment, 
and  placed  in  her  bosom,  Paula  hastened  to  the  church, 
and  after  faithfully  performing  her   devotions    there, 
presented  herself,  as  soon  as  it  was  likely  she  might 
be  admitted,  before  the  palace,  which,   since  its  first 
elevation,  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Medici.     It  was  i 
now  temporarily  occupied  by  Signer,  afterwards  Cardinal,  j 
Ipolito,  the  last,  perhaps,  of  the  line  possessed  of  qualities  | 
to  support  the  proud  dignity  of  his  family.     From  his  I 
rank  and  liberality,  and  influence  with  the  Pope,  his  near  j 
relation ;  together  with  his  political  and  military  talents,  j 
his  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  incident  of  no  little  conse-  i 
quence,  and  his  presence  was  sought  by  all  orders,  eager  | 
to  pay  their  court  or  to  solicit  favors.  Accordingly,  there  i 
might  now  have  been  recognized,  crossing  the  portico, ' 
nobles,  priests,  citizens,  soldiers  and  artists,  aU  seeking  I 
the  apartments  of  the  futiu«  prelate.      Paula  timidly  j 
passed  among  the  attendants  of  the  visitors  into  a  retired 
comer  of  the  entrance  hall,  and  |>etitioned  of  every  do- 
mestic that  approached,  to  know  when  she  might  have 
audience   of  their  lord.      By  some  she  was  pettishly 
repulsed,  by  some  laughed  at,  and  by  others  heard  unno- 
ticed.    Thus,  hour  after  hour  went  round,  yet  still  con- 
fiding in  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers  and  the  promises  of 
her  mysterious  benefactor,  she  waited  on.     But  at  last, 
as  evening  appeared,  and  the  lamps  began  to  flash  in  the 
long  galleries,  her  heart  failed  her,  and  wiping  away  a 
tear  of  disappointment,  she  rose  from  a  step,  on  which, 
half  hidden  by  a  pillar,  she  had  been  seated,  to  set  out  for 
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home.  Just  then  a  priest  presented  himself,  and,  eoam- 
aged  by  his  countenance,  she  repeated  to  him  her  quesnon, 
"  When  may  I  see  the  Signor  Ipolito?" 

"  Scarcely  to-night,  danghter,"  ho  answered,  nith  a 
glance  of  surprise,  and  passed  on. 

Her  tones  caught  the  attention  of  a  gaily,  tbotigli 
rather  carelessly  dressed  roan,  who  stood  near  her  exami- 
ning a  new  picture  by  a  brilliant  lamp  light.  "  What 
can  you  want  with  the  Signor  Ipolito,  pretty  one?"  asked 
he,  rapidly  scanning  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  an  eye 
almost  as  piercing  as  that  of  her  magician. 

*'  To  sell  him  a  treasure,  signor." 
A  treasure !  where  came  you  by  a  treasure  1" 
Among  the  ruins." 

"Ah!  I  understand:  a  coin  or  a  cameo  is  it?  yoa 
will  scarcely  find  a  market  here ;  the  time  of  his  highness 
is  precious.  Take  it  to  a  shop;  the  city  has  mongers 
enough  of  such  wares.  Yet  hold ;  I  will  buy  it  myself,  if 
only  for  your  sake ;"  and,  before  she  had  thought,  he 
took  the  packet  from  her  hands,  in  which  she  had  be«n 
folding  it,  to  give  her  hope  and  patience  during  her  dme 
of  suspense. 

"  No !  no !"  she  gasped,  expecting  nothing  else  than  to 
see  it  vanish  into  air  from  his  hands,  and  hastily  inatck- 
ing  it  from  him ;  "  I  am  ruined  if  any  touch  it  bat  hit 
highness!" 

* '  Fie,  damsel !  think  you  I  meant  to  steal  your  treasure?" 
said  the  stranger,  laughing;  "  come,  I  will  bargain  with 
you.  I  am  a  painter,  and  want  a  face,  pretty  like  yoor 
own,  for  a  picture ;  promise  to  let  me  paint  you,  and  I 
will  take  you  to  the  Signor  Ipolito." 

Paulo  joyfully  assented,  and  followed  the  strsnger, 
who,  led  her,  as  if  well  accustomed  to  the  way,  into  a 
spacious  apartment,  of  which,  as  she  stopped  frightened 
near  the  door,  she  had  no  farther  impression  than  that  u 
was  dazzling  with  light,  and  glittering  with  steel  aad 
gilded  ornaments,  all  to  her,  seeming  pure  silver  and  gold. 
The  next  moment  she  started  to  hear  her  companion 
answer  the  cordial  greeting  of  several  voices,  to  a  name 
her  Martino  had  often  lauded,  that  of  Giulio  Romano. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  your  goodness  with 
a  client,  my  lord,"  said  he,  leading  Paula  forward  by  the 
arm,  and  whispered  that  his  highness  was  before  her. 

"  What  is  it  you  would  ask  of  me,  maiden  ?"  demajM 
Signor  Ipolito. 

She  speechlessly  held  out  her  parcel. 

•  What  means  this  ?  these  characters  are  surely  not 
of  any  known  tongue,'  said  ho,  vainly  attempting  to 
decipher  the  superscription  of  the  parchment.  *•  Signor 
Giulio,  you  are  known  to  be  a  man  of  humor;  have  you 
brought  us  a  relic  from  the  stores  of  Marco  Polo  ? 

"  If  I  understand  rightly,  it  contains  an  antique,  the 
damsel  offers  to  sell,"  replied  the  fainter. 

He  opened  the  wrapper,  and  looking  for  a  moment  at 
the  medal  with  expressions  of  surprise  and  adnurauoOf 
inquired  of  her  by  whom  it  had  been  sent. 

Paula  bad  not  been  prepared  for  this  questioo,  sod 
feared  to  answer. 

"  It  is  a  prize;"  continued  Signor  IpoBto,  "»ft^  J^ 
ever  workmanship  like  this,  gentlemen  7    Wlgr  ^  T^ 
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not  answer,  maiden,  by  whom  was  it  sent?     Signor 
GiuHo,  speak  for  your  client." 

The  painter  received  the  medal  in  turn,  from  the  group 
that  had  gathered  around,  and  looked  at  it  with  astonish- 
ment. "  There  is  but  one  man  in  Rome,"  said  he,  "with 
ability  for  a  work  like  this,  and  that  is  the  young  Floran- 
tine,  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Why  have  you  not  answered 
his  highness,  little  one  7     Where  did  you  obtain  it  ?*' 

"  Among  the  ruins,  Signor  7"  again  said  the  trembling 
girl. 

"  Tush !  it  is  fresh  from  the  artist's  hand;  the  wind  has 
never  blown  upon  it !  You  look  not  like  one  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  yet  this  could  not  have  been  picked  up  like  an 
old  copper.     From  whom  did  you  receive  it  7" 

"From — from  a  sorcerer;"  at  last  replied  Paula, 
terrified  at  her  own  words. 

"That  but  makes  the  story  worse;  it  is  safest  to 
speak  the  truib,  whatever  that  may  be ;"  said  Giulio 
Romano^  and  continued,  on  her  remaining  silent ;  "  I 
still  affirm  it  to  be  the  work  of  Cellini ;  tho  singularity  of 
its  stylo — the  freedom,  yet  delicacy  of  execution;  that 
head^^all  bespeak  it,  mark,  signors,  the  Medusa ;  is  not 
the  expression  wonderful  for  so  small  a  compass  1  It 
seems  to  expand  before  the  eye  and  look  the  terrible 
thing  it  was  fabled ;  it  is  most  strange,  most  powerful ! 
and  that  Cupid,  is  it  not  exquisite  in  its  grace  and  beauty  ? 
The  ornaments  alone  would  win  repute  for  any  other 
artist,  and  by  them  only,  if  by  nothing  else,  I  would  have 
known  it  to  be  his — that  foliage  is  his  ovm  design,  no 
other  has  ever  attempted  it.  Signor  Lauronzino,  it  far  sur^ 
passes  yours,  by  Carradossa,  though  he  has  been  called 
the  first  workman  in  Italy ;"  pointing  to  a  medal  on  the 
hat  of  the  gallant,  where  it  was  worn  according  to  the 
fashion  of  tho  day;  "nay,  it  cannot  be  here  by  fair 
means,"  he  continued ;  "  see,  maiden,  of  what  you  may 
be  suspected,  and  answer  truly  how  it  came  into  your 
hands." 

Overcome  by  the  severe  tones  and  searching  gaze  of 
the  painter,  and  the  expressions  of  the  many  strange 
countenances  around  her,  Paula  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
gave  the  story  of  her  dream,  and  the  scenes  among  the 
ruins. 

"  And  this  youth,  this  lover,  you  say,  works  with  Cellini  7 
Marked  you  that,  Signor  Ipolito  T  This  silly  damsel  must, 
in  truth,  be  innocent,  but  it  would  be  blindness  not  to 
see  what  share  he  may  have  had  in  the  munmiery,"  said 
the  painter,  who  had  closely  interrogated  her  during  her 
narration,  to  make  it  the  more  intelligible.  "  Benvenuto 
is  my  friend,  and  it  would  become  me  Uttle  to  see  a 
masterpiece  of  his  los{  to  him  without  triaL  It  doubt- 
less was  made  for  &me,  and  it  would  be  unlike  his  wont 
to  give  it  up  without  exhibition.  Have  I  your  leave,  my 
lord,  to  summon  this  Martino  hither?  for  now,  I  remem- 
ber me,  he  has  an  apprentico  so  named— a  bold,  inge- 
nious youth,  whom  he  trusts  wholly ;  and,  also,  Benve- 
nuto with  him ;"  and  at  the  orders  of  Signor  Ipolito,  an 
attendant  was  despatched  to  the  shop  of  the  goldsmith. 

The  medal,  again,  was  passed  round  among  the  noble 

party,  each  striving  to  discover  in  it  some  new  point  of 

merit,  and  the  most  liberally  to  calculate  its  value,  while 

poor  Paula,  seated  on  a  cushioned  stool  which  the 
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painter  had  compassionately  handed  to  her,  now  con- 
scious of  the  nature  of  the  suspicion  that  had  fallen  on 
her  lover,  awaited  with  sickening  anxiety  for  his  appeal^ 
ance,  and  repented  heartily  of  the  sin— •bar  aiding  in 
magic,  which  she  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  her  present 
trouble. 

"Hero  is  the  youth;  I  know  his  face  well,"  said 
Giulio  Romano,  at  last,  and  Paula,  as  she  looked  towards 
the  entrance  and  beheld  her  lover,  sprang  to  meet  him. 
Signor  Ipolito  beckoned  him,  and  he  came  forward  with 
a  free  step,  and  a  countenance  unembarrassed,  though 
expressive  of  surprise,  which  heightened  to  wonder  when 
he  beheld  Paula. 

"  I  already  see  that  the  maiden  at  your  side  H  no 
stranger  to.  you,"  said  Signor  Ipolito,  after  Martino  had 
made  a  reverential  obeisance.  "  Is  the  tale  true  that  shs 
tells,  of  being  your  betrothed  7" 

The  youth  colored  and  bowed,  stepphig  still  closer  to 
Paula. 
"  Know  you  aught  of  this  medal?" 
"  It  is  my  master  Benvenuto's  work,  signor ;  he  has 
given  mo  more  than  one  lesson  on  it." 
"  By  whom  was  it  purchased  from  him  ?" 
"  I  know  nought  of  its  having  been  sold.     I  saw  it  in 
his  liands  but  yesterday,  and  as  he  is  proud  of  it,  as  well 
ho  may  be,  I  think  he  would  not  have  pai'ted  with  it 
secretly." 

"  Then  how  came  it  in  possession  of  this  girl  7" 
"  Hers! — Paula^s! — I  know  not,  signor!" 
"  You  look  and  speak  like  an  honest  man,  yet  how  are 
you  to  bo  proven  so  7  Your  oonnexion  with  the  girl,  and 
the  artful  manner  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  her,  with 
your  situation  in  Cellini's  shop,  all  point  you  out  as  one 
concerned  in  it." 

"  I  be  guilty  of  theft .'  I  rob  my  master .'"  exclaimed 
Martino,  fearlessly,  and  his  eyes  flashing  with  indigna> 
tion;  "were  one  who  knows  me  to  say  it,  I  would  kill 
him  on  the  spot !" 

"  Bo  calm,  young  man ;  we  are  ready  to  believe  you, 
but  you  must  be  acquitted  by  your  master." 

"  The  Sorcerer !— oh,  signor !— Martino— it  is  be !" 
cried  Paula,  abruptly,  and  bounding  towards  tha  entrance, 
at  which,  indeed,  her  magician  had  appeared,  she  grasped 
his  arm,  ejaculating,  "Save  him!  oh,  save  Martino,  sig- 
nor !  It  was  you  who  brought  us  to  this,  and  for  the  lova 
of  the  Virgin,  have  pi^  on  us  i"  The  stranger  gently 
turned  her  aside,  and  as  he  advanced,  a  laugh  from 
Giulio  Romano,  and  exclamations  of  "Signor  Benve* 
nuto !"  "  The  goldsmith  himself!"  from  two  or  three 
young  nobles  present,  changed  the  aspect  of  the  scene. 

"May  it  please  your  highness,"  said  Benvenuto  to 
Signor  Ipolito,  interrupting  the  rapid  explanations  of  the 
painter,  as  soon  as  he  had  gathered  the  principal  points ; 
"  the  Sorcerer  of  the  maiden's  story  was,  indeed,  no  other 
than  I.  It  shames  me  not  a  little  that  the  matter  ef  my 
charlatany  should  have  gone  so  far  before  you,  but,  in  a 
few  words,  I  can  give  my  reasons  for  enacting  it.  This 
youth,  Martino,  I  have  valued,  ever  since  he  came  into 
my  shop,  for  his  talents,  fidelity,  and  many  other  good 
qualities,  and  I  long  waited  for  an  occasion  to  do  him  a 
service  that  might  be  of  some  importance  to  him.    The 
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tale  I  happened  to  draw  from  the  damsel,  here,  which 
a^jeed  with  what  he,  himself,  had  told  me  of  his  con- 
cerns, seemed  to  offer  me  this,  and  at  the  moment,  I 
conceived  a  fancy  to  use  it  for  my  own  diversion  as  well 
as  for  his  benefit.  Hence,  I  carried  out  tha  part  of 
mai^cian,  which,  by  chance,  I  had  half  assumed. 

''It  was,  also,  I  confess,  by  my  directions  that  she 
Boug^ht  admittance  hero.  I  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  she 
might  have  access,  that  would  deal  as  crenerously  by  her, 
as  your  highness ;  and,  besides,  I  aspired  to  see  the  work 
in  your  possci^sion.  I  had  tried  my  utmost  skill  and 
ingenuity  upon  it,  and  was  vain  enough  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  even  an  illus- 
trious Medici,  and  one  who  judges  of  the  arts  as  a  master. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  adventure,  I  would  have  offered 
it  myself.  If  I  ha*  e  acted  too  boldly,  I  can  but  crave 
pardon  with  all  humility." 

"Bravo!  Master  Benvenuto!**  cried  a  voice,  familiar 
to  him,  that  of  young  Laurenzino,  of  Medici ;  **  if  my 
Cousin,  Ipolito,  gives  you  not  his  hand  through  love  of  the 
arts,  you  are  welcome  to  mine,  through  your  genius  for 
a  joke.  I  give  you  a  title  to  claim  my  patronage,  when- 
ever again  you  may  be  disposed  to  piny  the  sorcerer !" 

"  Signer  Bcnvenuto  has  higher  claims  to  our  favor," 
said  Ipolito,  courteously.  "  Your  fame,  my  young  friend, 
has  reached  me  before  now,  nor  is  this  the  first  evidence 
I  have  met,  of  your  ability.  The  generosity  you  have 
just  displayed  in  rewarding  merit,  enhances  your  right  to 
our  regard.  See  mc  again  to-morrow,  and  we  will  pur- 
sue this  matter  farther.  Meanwhile,  this  pretty  damsel 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  the  fifty  crowns  are  ready  for 
her,  and  as  the  medal  is  judged,  by  the  company  present, 
to  be  woith,  at  least,  double  that  sum,  this  purse  con- 
tains full  the  remainder  for  your  own  share.  Your 
industry  must  not  be  so  much  taxed,  to  your  own  loss." 

*'  Many  thanks,  signer,"  returned  the  goldsmith,  with 
ap  air  of  pride,  though  in  a  respectful  tone ;  "  when  the 
work  passed  out  of  my  hands,  I  had  no  thought  to 
reclaim  it.  Whatever  it  may  be  worth,  let  it  go  to  its 
true  owners,  Paula  and  Martino ;  I  am  fully  paid  for  my 
labor  by  the  approbation  your  highness  is  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  it." 

"  Be  it  so ;  here,  gentle  maiden,  is  the  whole  for  your 
portion,  and  you,  my  good  youth,  see  to  making  it, 
indeed,  a  treasure  to  her." 

In  a  few  days  Bcnvenuto  attended  the  marriage  of 
the  young  pair  at  the  altar  of  their  patroness,  Santa 
Maria/  del  Popolo,  and,  in  course  of  time,  he  saw  his 
pupil  attain  to  fortune  and  reputation,  if  not,  indeed, 
equal  to  his  own,  yet  sufficient  for  his  happiness  and 
that  of  Paula,  whose  face  is  yet  living  from  the  pencil  of 
Giulio  Romano. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Maw.— Every  physician  knows,  though  metaphysicians 
know  little  about  it,  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  ani- 1 
mal  machine  are  as  certain  and  invariable,  as  those  which  j 
guide  the  planetary  system ;  and  are  as  little  within  the  ' 
control  of  the  human  being  who  is  subject  to  them.— 
Prieitley, 


Original. 
TO    A    SISTER. 

WRITTEN     IN     HER    ALBUM. 
BY   MELZAR  GARDNER. 

Mt  sister  dear — the  thoughts  I  bring, 

As  flowers,  to  deck  this  spotless  page. 
Perchance  may  seem  like  those  that  spring 

From  roots  that  feel  the  blight  of  age ; — 
But  at  the  mention  of  that  word — 

My  Sister  ! — ^youth  awakes  again, 
And  pleasant  memories  are  stirred, 

Of  days  unmarked  by  care  or  pain. 

Fond,  faded  hopes— the  venomod  breath 

Of  calumny — the  blight  of  care — 
These  mark,  as  with  the  touch  of  Death, 

Some  of  the  later  "  hours  that  were;" — 
But  back,  beyond  that  doiksome  sea 

Of  pain,  and  care,  and  Sorrow's  tears, 
I  find  when  Memory  turns  to  thee. 

The  buried  Joys  of  Childliood's  years. 

And  though  in  other  lands  I  roam — 

Though  other  ties  my  fondness  prop's— 
Though  here  I  find  another  home, 

And  wife,  and  children,  share  my  love ; — 
Though  "  husband  /"  ''father  /"—have  a  soood 

As  sweet  as  ''brother  /"  used  to  be, — 
Yet  in  my  heart  will  aye  be  found. 

Room — ^my  dear  sister — room  for  thee  I 

And,  Mary — my  most  fervent  prayer 
Is,  that  thy  life  may  ever  be 

As  calm  as  when  the  summer  air 
Is  sleeping  on  a  moonlit  sea; — 

Bright  as  the  day-god's  earliest  glance- 
Sweet  as  a  song  at  midnight  heard — 

And  gladsome  as  the  ripple's  dance. 

When  by  the  soft-winged  zeph\Ts  stirred ! 

ShoiUd  Pain  or  Sorrow  ever  shroud 

The  blessed  light  of  thy  young  years, 
May  Hope's  effulgence,  through  the  cloud, 

Beam  on  thine  heart,  though  seen  through  tears ; 
May  Faith  the  dark  illusions  break. 

And  love  wipe  off  each  tear  that  flows, 
As  morning  breexes  gently  shako 

The  glistening  dew-drop  from  the  rose .' 

May  purity's  white  robe  be  spread, 

In  ample  fullness  round  tby  form; — 
Eartli's  choicest  joys  on  thee  be  shed! 

Life's  sunshine  thine,  without  the  storm  !~- 
And  when  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

Shall  fade,  as  stars  when  day  is  dawning, 
Oh,  may  thy  soul  soar  gladly  hence, 

To  bask  in  Heaven's  eternal  morning! 
Hartford,   1839. 
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Origina  1. 
^  LINES   TO    BOSTON. 

BT  ALBEUT   PIKE. 

Oh,  Northern  Athens,  aiid  Trimontane  Queen ! 

Thou  art  before  me  as  of  olden  time — 
I  Bee  thee  sitting  thy  grey  hills  between, 

And  shading  with  thy  pride,  the  Sea's  abyme— 
I  see  thy  palaces,  thy  suburbs  green — 

Thy  votaries  of  lucre  and  of  rhyme, 
I  hear  thy  church-hells  ring  their  merry  peal — 
I  see  thy  old  and  famous  Faneuil. 

And  I  have  many  fine  remembrances. 

Of  thee  and  of  thy  children,  mother  mine ! 

Of  environs  shaded  by  gorgeous  trees, 
Where  I  hiave  lain  of  summer  days,  lang  syne ; 

Of  luxury  and  happiness  and  ease, 
Of  pleasant  suppers  and  delicious  wine^ 

Of  busy  streets,  and  of  secluded  places— 

And  ancient  friends,  smiling  with  joyous  faces. 

Thy  Atheneum,  with  its  kingly  store 

Of  priceless  paintings,  sculptures  and  rare  books. 
Thy  angel  women  that  I  bowed  before, 

Drinking  deep  inspiration  from  their  looks— 
Thy  students  with  their  rich  and  varied  lore — 

Thy  gas-lights  and  thy  never-dying  smokes— 
Thy  theatres  with  all  their  merry  din, 
Where  I  have  thrilled  at  Cooper,  laughed  with  Finn. 

Since  then,  indifferently  I  have  sped, 

And  Fate  has  given  me  a  fatiguing  dance- 
Through  many  a  scene  my  weary  way  has  led. 
In  regfions  whose  existence  seems  romance — 
The  ground,  for  many  a  month,  has  been  my  bed- 
Black  eyes  have  on  mc  cast  their  burning  glance-^ 
And  many  tongues  have  wooed  me — ^not  in  vain,— 
With  love-words  in  the  language  of  old  Spain. 

And  I  have  starved  a  day  or  two,  and  thirsted 

At  sundry  times — and  eaten  horsemcat  too— 
Nor  ever,  while  I  gnawed  and  gnawed,  have  cursM  it- 

For  hunger  tames  us  aU,  Gentile  or  Jew ; 
Drunken  from  sands  with  Glauber's  salts  encrusted— 

And  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  high  and  blue, 
Have  waded,  to  m^  middle,  in  the  snow- 
But  that  was  close  upon  New  Mexico. 

A.nd  yet  these  vermini*  ^aim  the  title  *'  free !" 
They  call  us  brethrea^-tM  same  gallant  bird 

Scream  o'er  their  banner — floats  above  their  sea ! 
Ay,  these  are  they  whose  cry  for  help  was  heard. 

And  well  responded  to — and  they  talk  with  glee 
Of  liberty,  nor  know  what  means  the  word— 

If  they  are  freo,  give  me  tlie  bondman  coll, 

And  slavery's  galling,  golden  manacle. 

Look  on  them !  Any  chief  may  chain  their  souls— 
They  reck  not  who,  so  that  he  pay  them  well. 

Or  tread  them  in  the  dust,  and  heap  the  coals 
Of  slavery  on  their  heads— then,  from  their  cell, 

The  trampled  worms  crawl  out,  and  while  on  rolls 
The  car  of  conquest,  they  his  praise  will  ting 


Who  crushed,  insulted,  and  degraded  them. 
And  tore  their  bud  of  freedom  from  its  stem. 

Look  on  them,  and  take  heed !     Let  not  our  race 
Be  like  to  theirs,  God  of  the  inmost  Heaven ! 

It  was  thy  mighty  and  benignant  grace 
By  which  fair  Liberty  to  us  was  given ; 

Let  usurpation  not  our  name  erase 

From  Freedom's  scroll !     Let  not  our  stars  be  riven 

From  heaven,  and  sunk  into  the  deepest  hell. 

Where  only  fettered  serfs  and  menials  dwell ! 

I  thank  thee,  mother  city !  that  thy  voice 
Hath  been  uprairtcd,  and  rightly :  I  behold 

The  ancient  spirit  in  thy  noble  choice 

*Twixt  honor  and  dishonor :     In  my  cold. 

Monotonous  loneliness,  do  I  rejoice 
In  thee  and  thine !     Magnanimous  and  old. 

Full  nobly  thus  hast  thou  redeemed  thy  pledge. 

And  kept  thy  children's  steps  from  sacrilege. 

And,  Webster,  if  a  poet's  voice  may  reach 

Thine  ear,  receive  it !  'tis  no  flattery : 
Stand  firmly  in  thy  path,  that  thou  mayst  teach 

Thy  foes  how  true,  how  noble  man  can  be : 
Still  stand  thou,  boldly,  in  the  yawning  broach ! 

Still  sail  as  ever  on  the  perilous  sea. 
Unerring,  in  thy  ever  changeless  course, 
While  Envy's  dogs  around  bay  low  and  hoarse. 

Keep  thy  true  course,  and  let  the  golden  star 
Which  glitters  in  the  Constitution's  front, 
!  Be  thy  sole  guide  !     Oh,  when  it  shone  afar, 
As  did  that  watch-tower  on  the  Hellespont, 

Our  fathers  worshipped  it,  as  'twcro  the  car 
Of  God's  Divinity ;  it  was  the  font 

In  which  young  Freedom  was  beptised^-and  now 

Be  its  defender,  champion,  guardian,  thou ! 

Boston !  I  reverence  thee,  and  here  I  fling 
My  offerings  at  thy  feet ;  they  are  but  small : 

A  love  of  poetry  that  yet  vill  cling 
Within  the  heart — a  tear  that  waits  to  fall, 

A  broken  harp— a  solitary  string— 

A  ruffged  rhyme  or  two — and  that  is  all ; 

Take  it !     Whate'er  of  wo  may  fall  upon 

My  heart,  I  still  am  proud  to  be  thy  son  I 

For  aye  my  heart  hath  turned  to  thee,  old  mother ! 

And  now  I  seem  again  with  thee  and  thine : 
No  city  ever  will  seem  homelike,  other 

Than  thou,  my  birth-place.     I  am  infantine 
Whene'er  I  turn  my  worn  heart  there — the  rather. 

That  thou  hast  never  ravaged  aught  of  mine-* 
My  hopes,  my  prospects — as  hath  been  the  case 
With  some,  whom  I  shall  yet  meet  face  to  face, 

And  trample  them,  if  Heaven  shall  give  me  power. 

Into  the  dust.     I  never  can  forget— 
Can  I  forgive — unless  the  eternal  shower 

Of  sorrow  quench  the  memory,  and  set 
The  seal  to  all !     The  thunder-storms  which  lower 

About  my  head,  were  waked  into  their  fret, 
And  fire  by  them— theirs  are  the  hands  which  tore 
I  Away  my  home,  my  heart  to  ashes  wore. 
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▲  DOMBSTIO  TALE  OP  THE   BETOLUTIONART  WAR. 
BT  SAMUEL  WOOD  WORTH. 

Apter  the  battle  of  Long  Itland,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city  of  New-York  to  the  ▼ictorious  enemy, 
the  American  army  met  with  numerous  disasters.  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  soon 
capitulated  to  the  Bfttish;  and  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Jerseys,  closely  pursued 
by  the  victorious  enemy ;  "  so  closely,"  says  the  historian, 
**  that  the  rear  of  the  army,  pulling  down  bridges,  was 
often  in  sight,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  pf  the  van  of  the 
other,  building  them  up." 

In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  incidents,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1776,  a  wcU-mounted  equestrian  was  seen 
leisurely  passing  along  in  a  willow-shaded  avenue,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  smiling  little  village,  which  has  since  grown 
into  a  city,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  New-Jersey.  From 
the  richness  of  his  costume,  and  the  housings  of  the 
noble  animal  which  he  bestrode  with  all  the  ease  and 
grace  of  an  accomplished  cavalier,  any  one  acquainted 
with  such  matters,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce 
him  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Continental  army;  though 
the  tardiness  of  his  present  movements  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  haste  and  activity  which  was,  at  that 
moment,  a  few  leagues  farther  north,  hurrying  forward 
liie  main  body  of  fugitives,  who  were  flying  before  a 
victorious  enemy  flushed  with  victory,  and  hot  in  pursuit. 

Onr  traveller  was  evidently  awaiting  the  return  of 
some  expected  messenger,  whom  he  had  probably  sent 
forward  to  procure  intelligence,  as  he  was  soon  joined 
by  another  gentleman,  who  approached  from  the  south, 
dressed  in  a  similar  eoitume,  and  nearly  equally  well- 
mounted,  with  whom  he  held  a  short  colloquy  in  a 
subdued  tone.  In  reply  to  some  obser^•ation  of  the  new 
comer,  our  first  traveller  exclaimed— 

"A  female,  colonel?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  one  whom,  I  think,  will  be  found  admi- 
rably adapted  to  our  purpose ;  I  left  her  at  the  Crenertd 
Wolf  Tavern,  which  is  just  at  hand,  the  landlord  of 
which  gave  me  her  history  in  a  few  words,  which  he 
shall  repeat  in  your  own  hearing,  before  I  proceed," 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  who  might  have  been  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  "  a  little  rest  and  refreshments  will  not 
come  amiss,  after  our  hard  day's  march.  So  please  you 
lead  the  way."  And  they  proceeded,  in  a  brisk  trot, 
•long  the  road  which  the  colonel  had  just  quitted. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Trenton  1"  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"  About  forty  miles,"  answered  the  colonel,  with  a 
sigh.     "  But  we  shall  see  it  full  as  soon  as  we  wish  to." 

"  NU  desperandum ! "  ejaculated  the  other.  **  Should 
we  peach  the  farthest  parts  of  Penn's  peace-loving  colony, 
will  the  inhabitanu,  think  you,  rally  in  our  support  7" 

"That,  perhaps,  will  depend  upon  contingencies," 
replied  the  other.  <'  If  the  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  subdued,  and  given  up  to  the  enemy,  the  back 
counties  will  doubtless  do  the  same." 

By  this  time,  oar  travellers  had  reached  the  taven, 
ftnd  paused  under  the  effigy  of  General  Wolf,  which  wae 


suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  large  sycamore,  which 
grew  in  front  of  the  house.  The  first  speaker  paused, 
and  passing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  said  with  a  good- 
humored  smile— 

*'  My  neck  does  not  feel  as  if  it  was  made  for  a  halter! 
But  courage,  man ;  my  own  native  Virginia  will  receive 
us  with  open  arms,  and  hearts  that  never  fail.  We  must 
repair  to  Augusta  County,  in  the  old  colony.  There, 
many  will  be  obliged  to  fly  to  us  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion, and  we  must  try  what  wo  can  do  in  carrying  on  a 
predatory  war ;  and  if  overpowered,  we  must  cross  tlie 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  try  our  fortunes  in  the  distant 
west." 

As  the  speaker  uttered  this  sentence,  in  an  animated 
tone,  the  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
interposition  of  a  third  voice,  which  said,  or  rather  sung 
— for  it  was  uttered  in  a  chanting  tone,  terminating  with 
a  falling  cadence— 

"  David  therefore  departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the 
cave,  Adullam  ;  and  when  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's 
house  heard  of  it,  they  went  down  thither  to  him;  and 
evQij  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him,  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them; 
and  there  were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men." 

"Heard  you  that,  colonel?"  aaked  our  principal 
traveller.  "  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had 
my  cue  given  me  from  the  good  book !  In  the  language 
of  Shakspeare— '  thou  marshallest  me  the  way  that  I  was 
going,  and  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use.*  David,  then, 
shall  be  my  model  in  this  emergency.  You  know  that  he, 
also,  fled  from  the  persecution  of  a  royal  tyrant,  when 
he  escaped  to  the  cave  you  have  just  heard  named. 
There  are  many  such  secret  retreats  in  old  Virginia; 
and  plenty  of  such  adventurers  to  join  us." 

The  landlord  had,  by  this  time,  made  his  appearance, 
and  received  the  travellers  with  his  customary  courteiy; 
then,  turning  to  a  wooden  settle  which  stood  near  the 
entrance  of  his  house,  he  exclaimed,  with  some  degree 
of  asperity  in  his  tone,  addressing  an  old  woman  who  was 
its  present  occupant — 

"  How  now !  Mother  Derby !  Why  do  you  still  linger 
here  7  Have  I  not  told  you  that  we  have  no  room  for 
vagrants.  I  expect  to  have  many  calls  for  refi^shments 
by  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  as  they  pass ;  wid 
I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  annoyed  by  such  a  rusty-looking 
old  Jezebel ;  not  one  of  them  will  wish  their  fortunes 
told ;  for  I'll  be  sworn  that  each  of  them  can  read  hif 
own  future  destiny  in  this  hasty  retreat.  Come,  mistress, 
be  off  at  once ;  bag  and  baggage !" 

"  Bad  luck  to  you !  for  an  unmannerly  churl !"  answe^ 
ed  the  individual  thus  addressed,  with  a  broad  Hibernisn 
brogue.  "  Were  the  original  of  yonder  picture  here, 
himself;  or  the  brave  major  who  fell  at  his  side,  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  before  the  waUs  of  Quebec,  yoa  would 
not  dare  thus  to  ill  treat  a  poor,  lone  woman,  whose  only 
crime  is  her  poverty — " 

"  And  her  iupcrcilious  pride,"  rejwned  the  landlonl. 
"  Come,  old  woman,  we  have  no  room  for  Queen*  «" 
Duchesses,  or  any  such  trash.  For  here,  in  the  Jefsey«f 
w«  an  aU  plaio^  haid-woricing  fanners,  and  esm  o^ 
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bread  by  th«  sweat  of  our  brows.  What  says  the  book 
from  which  you  are  always  preaching  7  '  They  that  will 
not  work,  shall  not  eat;'  and  you  have  wheedled  me  out 
of  several  meals  already.  But  you  must  not  think  to 
ride  a  free  hone  to  death.  Why  have  you  left  the  Clove, 
in  the  Shawan^nk  Mountains  ?  Does  not  fortune-telling 
succeed  as  well  as  usual?  Do  not  the  milk-maids  of 
Orange  County  pry  into  futurity  as  much  as  ever  ?  llie 
book  of  magic  from  which  you  divine,  is  now  in  your  hand, 
and  were  you  in  Salem,  you  had  long  ago  been  banged 
for  a  witch.  Come,  old  woman,  give  up  your  book  of 
magic— black  art— divination— Mritcbcraft.  I  will  take 
it  as  a  small  compensation  for  the  meals  you  owe  me." 

As  the  host  finished  this  courteous  speech,  he  seized 
the  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  which  she  clung  to 
with  all  her  might;  while  she  exclaimed,  or  rather 
shrieked  out  in  a  tone  of  the  most  sovereign  contempt^ 

"  Magic  !  Black  art !  Divination !  Witchcraft !  Poor, 
stiipid  wretch !  The  book  from  which  I  utter  all  my 
predictions,  is  the  Book  of  Life— the  Word  of  God, 
which  cannot  lie.  Hear  one  of  them.  *  They  devour 
widows,  houses,  and  for  a  pretence,  make  long  prayers. 
They  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.' " 

"  Add  her  bill  to  mine,"  said  the  colonel,  "  and  it  shall 
be  paid." 

"  God  bless  your  honor !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
"  for  you  are  not  of  his  class.  Long  life  to  your  honor, 
for  you  deserve  the  widow's  blessing.  And  as  for  your 
chief,  let  his  hand  be  strengthened,  and  fear  not,  for  he 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  The 
Lord  hath  departed  from  Saul.  The  king's  advisers  are 
all  men  of  Belial,  with  Old  North  at  their  head.  God 
hath  departed  from  him,  and  answereth  him  no  more, 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams;  so  that  the  tyrant 
asks  counsel  of  those  who  have  dealings  with  familiar 
spirits,  and  of  Old  North,  who  is  head  devil  of  them  all. 
But  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times.  To  North  will  I 
sing  this  psalm  of  David :  when  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  came 
and  told  Saul  that  David  had  come  to  the  house  of 
Ahimelslech— 

*  Why  boastetb  thou  thyself,  in  mischief,  oh,  mighty  man  V  ** 

and  thus  she  went  on,  chanting  the  whole  of  the  fifty- 
second  psalm. 

By  this  time  our  two  military  officers  began  to  mani- 
fest considerable  interest  in  the  singular  being  before 
them,  for,  among  her  other  eccentricities,  her  costume 
was  not  the  least  peculiar  and  striking.     She  wore  a 
surtout  or  great-coat,  the  original  color  of  which  it  was 
hard  to  determine,  amid  its  numerous  dams  and  patches, ! 
but  probably  it  might  have  been  drab.     Beneath  this 
was  a  thick,  quilted,  red  petticoat,  which  showed  itself 
some  inches  below  the  garment  just  mentioned,  which 
^vas  buckled  round  her  waist  by  a  leather  belt,  in  which 
were  stuck  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols,  and  a  naked 
weapon,  which  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  a 
Bowie-knife.     A  Httle  mob-cap,  tied   under  the  chin, 
vainly  endeavored  to  confine  a  profusion  of  long  black  \ 
hair,  not  so  fine  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  raven,  but  i 
somewhat  more  resembling  a  horse's  tail,  many  truant  | 
locks  of  which  were  itreamiiig  io  the  breexe.    Over  the  | 


whole  was  placed  a  brood-brimmed  man's  hat,  with  a 
little  crown  that  fitted  close  to  the  head,  like  a  skull-cap. 
The  two  military  gentlemen,  now  drawing  the  landlord 
aside,  attempted  to  learn  some  account  of  this  singular 
being. 

"  She  is  an  original,"  said  he,  **  as  you  doubtless  per- 
ceive, gentlemen.  From  all  I  can  leam,  she  is  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  and  you  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
rich,  mellow  brogue  of  her  tongue.  She  professes  to 
have  come  of  a  respectable  family,  and  according  to  her 
own  account,  is  the  widow  of  as  brave  an  officer  as 
accompanied  the  immortal  Wolf  to  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
He  fell  by  the  side  of  that  hero,  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, leaving  his  wife  and  two  little  sons,  with  a  small 
pension,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  family,  in 
the  style  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  In  about  a 
year  after  this  afflicting  bereavement,  she  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  her  brother,  a  wealthy  fanner,  in  the 
colony  of  New-York,  and  with  her  two  children,  emi- 
grated to  America,  where  the  present  trouble  with  the 
mother  country  soon  caused  the  suspension  of  her 
income  from  the  British  government.  And  what  was 
still  worse  for  her,  she  found,  on  her  arrival,  that  all  the 
fair  promises  held  out  to  her  by  her  brother,  were  never 
intended  to  be  fulfilled,  except  on  conditions  that  appear- 
ed too  degrading  to  a  woman  of  her  lofty  spirit  and  family 
pride.  The  idea  of  making  fiuiners  or  mechanics  of  the 
sons  of  Major  Derby  f  was  what  she  could  not  bend  her 
mind  to  endure ;  and  the  expression  of  this  sentiment,  in 
a  tone  too  independent  or  imperious  for  her  jiresent 
circumstances,  produced  a  rupture  with  her  brother, 
which  remained  unhealed  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  six  months  since,  leaving  the  object  of  your  inqui- 
ries more  destitute  than  ever.  Proud  as  she  is,  how- 
ever, she  has  since  found  herself  compelled  to  waive  some 
of  her  lofty  pretensions;  and  as  her  sons  advanced  in 
age  and  strength,  to  seek  them  situations,  as  apprentices, 
to  some  respectable  artisans.  The  oldest,  whose  name 
is  William,  has  been  bound  to  a  blacksmith;  and  his 
brother  to  a  shoemaker,  both  of  whom  reside  in  Orange 
Coun^,  in  the  province  of  New-York,  near,  or  in  the 
town  of  Goshen.  William,  who  is  a  smart,  high-spirited 
fcUow,  has,  I  understand,  lately  fell  into  some  difficulties 
of  a  political  nature,  which  has  much  distressed  his 
mother.  In  one  word,  he  has  been  suspected  of  leaning 
to  the  British  interest.  He  was,  accordingly,  proceeded 
against,  in  the  usual  summary  manner.  He  was  taken 
from  his  bed,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  after  sufiering  a 
variety  of  personal  injuries,  unnecessary  to  detail,  he 
returned  to  his  almost  distracted  mother,  arrayed  in  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  Stung  to  the  soul  by  such 
unmerited  indignity,  he  swore  a  terrible  revenge,  in  terms 
so  daring  and  unqualified,  as  subjected  him  to  imprison^ 
ment  in  the  county  jail,  where  he  still  is;  and  his  fate  is 
yet  undecided. 

*'  His  mother  has  strove  hard  to  remove  the  suspicions 
that  exist  against  him,  but  in  vain.  Her  eccentric  cha- 
racter, and  the  peculiarities  of  her  manners,  have,  proba- 
bly, operated  more  strongly  against  him,  than  all  she 
could  say  in  his  favor,  for  she  has  rendered  herself  nott^ 
rions  as  a  fortune-teller ;  and  her  pretensions  to  the  art 
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of  forotelling  future  eveots  from  the  Bible,  has  drawn 
upon  her  the  imputation  of  witchcraft,  and  most  persons 
believe  that  she  has,  actually,  dealings  with  the  devil. 
For  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  she  has  resided 
in  a  miserable  hovel,  in  a  gorge  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Blagge's  Clove,  in 
the  town  of  Blooming-Grove,  where  she  has  established 
herself  as  a  fortune-teller,  and  her  costume  is  always  the 
same  that  she  now  wears.  She  is  every  where  known 
as  '*  the  Witch  of  Blagge's  Clove."  She  has  now  been 
here  these  three  days,  and  came  in  consequence  of  my 
former  intimacy  with  her  brother;  and  though  I  have 
given  her  frequent  warnings  that  her  room  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  her  company,  I  cannot  got  rid  of  her.  But  I 
perceive  that  she  is  about  giving  us  a  sing-song  from  her 
book.     Listen,  if  you  have  tlie  patience." 

The  landlord  here  paused  in  his  narrative,  while  the 
o\A  Sybil  commenced  a  new  chant,  in  the  following 
words: 

**  *  And  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said,  Baalak,  the 
King  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out  of  the 
mountains  of  tlie  east,  saying,  curse  me,  Jacob;  and 
come,  defy  Israel.  How  shall  I  curse  whom  Grod  hath 
not  cursed  7  or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not 
defied  1  For,  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  I  behold  him ; 
lo !  the  people  shall  dwell  alone.' "  And  she  went  on 
in  the  same  strain  through  the  twenty-third  and  the 
twenty-fourth  chaptera  of  Numbers,  dwelling  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  on  the  Blessing  which  Baalim  pronounced 
on  the  Children  of  Israel ;  with  whom  she  seemed,  by  a 
prophetic  kind  of  instinct,  to  identify  the  Americans. 

The  two  military  gentlemen  now  held  a  brief  consulta- 
tion together,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  principal 
mounted  his  horse,  and  after  thanking  the  landlord  for 
the  communication  with  which  he  had  entertained  them, 
proceeded  on  the  road  to  the  south. 

That  very  night  Mother  Derby  entered  the  city  of 
New-York,  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  in  one  of  which  her 
dispatches  were  ingeniously  concealed.  She  landed 
near  the  Bear  Market,  and  soon  learned  where  the  agent 
resided  to  whose  protection  she  was  recommended  by 
Colonel  Read,  the  officer  abovo  mentioned.  Though 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  her  new  undertaking 
would  inevitably  expose  her,  yet  this  very  extraordinary 
woman  had  readily  acceded  to  the  colonel's  proposition, 
in  order,  as  she  expressed  it,  to  make  some  atonement 
fur  her  ton  William's  recent  offence,  and  contemplated 
treason  to  the  American  cause.  I  say  she  knew  the  risk 
she  encountered,  for  the  recent  execution  of  Hale,  who 
suffered  as  a  spy,  by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe,  on  Long 
Island,  was  freely  commented  on  by  every  one,  and  was 
urged  by  Colonel  Read,  to  dissuade  Mother  Derby  from 
engaging  in  her  perilous  enterprise.  But  the  old  woman 
appeared  to  be  actuated  by  no  common  motives.  The 
country  of  her  adoption  had  become  dear  to  her,  and  its 
present  embarrassmenu  had  rendered  it  enthusiastically 
•o.  She  knew  that  Washington  wanted  such  an  emis- 
sary as  herself,  and  she  felt  confident  that  she  was  better 
adapted  to  the  service  than  any  man  could  be,  as  suspi- 
cion would  not  be  likely  to  fall  on  her,  or  it  could  be 
readily  averted  by  her  sybil-like  habits  and  manners;  and 


if  not,  she  felt  that  she  could  never  suffer  in  a  csute  more 
glorious  than  that  of  America,  whose  persecutions  had 
been  freely  discussed  by  her  countrymen,  before  her 
leaving  Ireland. 

She,  therefore,  agreeably  to  her  instructicms,  made 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  residence  in  the  city; 
where,  the  better  to  veil  her  real  character  and  derigfns, 
she  resumed  her  former  business  of  fortnne-teDing;  W 
which  means,  she  so  far  succeeded  in  disguising  ho-  alte- 
rior  designs,  that  she  finally  contrived  to  obtain  a ccmoter 
commission  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  thus  became  a 
double  spy ;  thus  "  doubly  armed,"  with  perpetual  paw- 
ports  from  both  parties,  she  went  and  came  at  pleasure; 
and  had  the  courage  and  address  to  perform  many  impor- 
tant services  for  Washington,  without  once  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  Clinton,  or  any  of  his  subordinate  a^nn. 
But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  the  city,  before  she  encous- 
tered  one  of  her  former  neighbors  and  pimps,  in  Bloom- 
ing-Grove, w^ho  gave  her  some  further  information 
respecting  her  sons,  which  distressed  her  more  than 
ever.  It  seems  that  the  youngest,  John,  who  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  had  eloped  from  bis  masiei 
and  gone,  no  one  knew  whilher.  He  had  alway«  bcea 
considered  as  a  good-natured,  whimsical,  careless  wit  ot 
a  boy ;  with  no  firmness  or  stability  of  characur,  but 
little  pride,  and  still  less  industry.  Very  different  from 
his  brother  William,  who  was  considered  a  fine-spirited 
fellow ;  and,  consequently,  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  who 
beheld,  in  him,  the  mini&ture  representative  of  her  heroic 
husband,  whose  memory  she  cherished  with  a  religioui 
veneration. 

William  had  continued,  for  some  time,  in  "  durance 
vile,"  with  a  reckless  gang,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  news  reached  them 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  of  the  »«b- 
sequent  possession  of  New- York  by  the  British,  wese 
hopeful  youths  concerted  plans  for  effecting  their  escajw 
from  the  Goshen  jail,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  joining 
the  victorious  army  in  New- York ;  and  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  divest  themselves  of  their  hand-cu(F*,  when 
they  were  again  secured  by  the  vigilant  jailor.  As 
young  Derby  was  considered  the  most  daring  and  luff* 
dened  of  the  conspirators,  the  sheriff  took  parucular 
precautions  with  respect  to  his  security,  and  led  him  w 
the  very  shop  of  his  former  master,  where  he  was  toon 
loaded  with  more  substantial  irons,  by  the  master  s  own 
hands,  to  whom  he  whispered  sufiiciently  loud  to  be 
heard  by  the  by-stand0rs — "  Blow  about  is  fair  pl«y» 
master.     It  will  be  my  turn  next  I" 

A  new  accusation  was  now  brought  against  this  mof- 
tunate  young  man;  viz:  that  he  had  conveyed  intelh- 
gence  to  the  enemy  in  the  city  of  New-York.  "  *•* 
useless  to  deny  the  charge,  however  ridiculous,  «»  » 
was  accordingly  taken  to  Fort  Montgomery  to  undergo 
a  military  examination. 

From  the  character  of  William,  his  mother  had  no 
doubt  that  this  information  was  all  true,  and  it  furnished 
her  with  much  food  for  bitter  reflection. 

Bereft  of  her  husband — reduced  to  want  in  a  itrange 
land!— one  son,  if  living,  a  truant,  and,  perhapt»  a  np^ 
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bond— the  other,  a  traitor — tho  name  of  Derby  dishon- 
ored !  It  was  too  much.  Former  misfortunes  had  bewil- 
dered her  brain  and  embittered  the  genial  fluids  of  her 
heart.  But  this  Ust  "  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  well  nigh 
drove  her  mad.  Her  uncommon  strength  of  mind, 
uniting  with  a  vigorous  and  healthful  constitution,  resisted 
the  attack  of  insanity ;  and  though  a  spirit  of  gloomy 
misanthropy  seemed  to  take  possession  of  her  soul,  her 
reasoning  faculties  remained  unimpaired. 

Mrs.  Derby's  residence  in  the  city  was  an  old  house 

built  in  the  Dutch  style  of  architecture,  situated  in  New  j      "  Now  the  British  and  Heisians  had  fought  agaiott  New-York, 

„  ,.    ,  L      r  «r  II   o.       .         J  f    "nahadtnkenit,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  tho  sword,  and 

Street,  a  htlle  south  of  Wall  Street,  and  was   one  of,  ^ct  the  city  on  fire:  and  aAarwards.  the  children  of  Judah,  in 

those  old-fashioned  stone  edifices,  which  had  escaped!  W«'at'»'»tJ«\«»<»n.  «;cnt  out  to  fight  the  Caoaanitea  that  dwell  m 

.                                         1          o         .•          '.,   i  the  mountains  or  Highlands ;  and  Clinton  said,  he  that  smiteth 
the  flames  m  the  recent,  general  conflagration,  with .  -    —  


and  she  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  Read, 
informing  him  that  a  secret  expedition  was  about  being 
sent  against  Fort  Montgomery,  but  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  her  son.  Had  this  letter  reached  its  desti* 
nation,  a  disastrous  event  would  have  doubtless  been 
averted.  But  we  will  not  anticipate.  As  it  was,  she 
had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had  dis- 
charged a  duty  to  her  country  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  her  son.     This  letter  was  couched  in  the  follow- 


ing terms : — 


which  the  city  was  devastated  after  being  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British  army.  To  beguile  an  idle  hour,  in 
the  evening,  many  of  tho  young  oflicers  of  the  royal 
army,  when  ofi*  duty,  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  habiution  of  Crazy  Peg,  (the  only  name  by  which 
she  was  designated  in  the  city,)  to  listen  to  her  auguries, 
consult  their  own  fortunes,  and  regale  on  many  rural 
luxuries,  which  she,  alone,  could  procure.  Among  these 
gay,  volatile  loungers,  she  had  the  address  often  to 
acquire  items  of  important  information,  which  she  regu- 
larly communicated  to  those  whom  it  most  concerned  to 
know  them. 
Oo  one  occasion,  the  name  of  William  Derby  was  intro- 


Fort  Montgomery  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  two  hundred 
shekels  of  gold,  and  ho  shall  be  a  captain  in  my  host  And  a 
certain  man  has  agreed  to  conduct  a  royal  detachment  against 
that  fortress.    See  that  this  conspiracy  be  defeated.*' 

OBSOKAR. 

Mother  Derby  had  been  in  her  new  employment  more 

than  a  year,  when  the  consummation  of  the  son*s  treason- 

I  able  project  was  finally  achieved,  by  his  leading  a  detach- 

^  ment  of  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

I  in  person,  aided  and  assisted  by  General   Vaughan,  to 

I  make  an  assault  on  Foru  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on 

the  western  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  below 

West  Point.     The  works  were  pretty  good  on  the  side 

next  the  river,  but  were  in  an  unfinished  state  on  the  back 

side.     Of  this  fact,  young  Derby  had  rendered  himself 


duced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lively  II  aware,  during  his  former  stay  at  the  fortress,  after  his 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  a/ixious  mother,  who,  by  al;  a<^quJtal,  and  had  fi-equently  explored  the  intricate  path. 


series  of  artful  intentigatories,  elicited  tho  following  facts 
from  her  visitors.  It  appears  that  the  young  man's  trial, 
or  rather  examination  at  Fort  Montgomery,  had  resulted 
in  his  acquital,  as  no  overt  act  of  treasonable  practice 
could  be  proved  against  him;  and  that  he  had  been 
restored  to  liberty  by  the  rebels,  on  condition  that  he 
would  accept  a  sergeant's  warrant,  and  recruit  a  company 
for  the  rebel  service,  with  which  condition  he  had  affected 


which  led  to  the  weak  and  unfinished  part  of  the  foitifi- 
cations.  Thinking  themselves  invincible  in  front,  the 
garrison  did  not  dream  of  treachery  in  the  rear;  and 
young  Derby  was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapeu,  and 
wounded  the  first  man  he  encountered,  which  happened 
to  be  a  sergeant,  formerly  a  school-fellow  of  his  own,  by 
the  name  of  Trueman.  This  fortress  was  commanded, 
and  bravely  defended  by  General  George  Clinton,  and 


to  comply  with  most  cheerful  alacrity ;  but  found  pre- ! ,  his  brother.  General  James  Clinton,  uncles  to  tho  late 


texts  for  remaining  at  the  fort  a  sufficient  time  to  take 
complete  drawings  of  the  works,  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  every  information  that  might  prove  serviceable 
to  the  British.  Thus  supplied  with  tho  means  of  ven- 
geance, he  had  returned  to  Goshen  at  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  and  having  enlisted  many  of  his  former  com- 
rades, he  had  succeeded  in  conducting  them  to  New- 
Yerk,  and  surrendering  them  to  the  direction  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  at  the  same  time  oficring  his  services  to 
that  officer  to  lead  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army 
against  Fort  Montgomery.  Afler  closely  examining  this 
daring  young  traitor,  and  inspecting  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings which  he  furnished,  Sir  Henry  agreed  to  accept  his 


'  Dewitt  Clinton.  The  garrison  consisted  of  undisciplined 
militia;  a  force  greatly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of 
the  works,     ^neral  James  Clinton  received  a  bayonet 

I  wound  in  his  thigh ;  but  be  and  his  brother,  with  a  part 
of  tho  garrison,  made  their  escape,  leaving  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  royal  army,  however,  suffered  a  severe  loss  on  this 
occasion;  having  three  field  oflicers  killed,  and  their 
dead  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  about  three  hundred. 
With  wanton  cruelty,  tho  victors  set  fire  to  the  buildings 
of  every  description,  and  spread  ruin  and  devastation  to 
the  extent  of  their  power. 

General  Burgoyne  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  head  of  a 


services  in  the  contemplated  enterprise ;  and  in  case  he  '  formidable  army,  endeavoring  to  open  a  communication, 
led  the  detachment  by  the  proposed  route,  which  was  one  |  and  establish  a  line  of  military  posts,  between  Upper 
through  which  the  garrison  would  never  expect  an  enemy, 
and  the  enterprise  should  be  crowned  with  success,  young 
Derby's  rewaixi  was  to  be  two  hundred  guineas,  and  a 
captain's  commission. 

What  a  tale  was  here  for  the  ears  of  the  patriotic 
mother !  And  how  was  she  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  contemplated  treason,  but  by  exposing  a  dar- 
ling son  to  certain  destruction !  Her  duty  to  Washing- 
ton, however,  she  considered  paramount  to  all  others. 


Canada  and  the  Hudson  river ;  in  which  endeavor,  had 

I  he  been  successful,   the  result  would  doubtless  have 

'  proved  fatal  to  the  American  cause.     Sir  Henry  Clinton 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  tliis  measure,  and 

knew  that  by  \he  reduction  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  the 

possession  of  West  Point,  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  the 

grand  object  might  be  attained.     It  is  supposed  by  many 

that  Sir  Henry  was,  at  this  very  time,  planning  the  scheme 

which  Arnold  afterwards  came  so   near  consumma- 
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ting.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  reduction  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery wa«  deemed  of  primary  importance,  at,  while  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  it  must  greatly 
annc^  the  British  shipping,  in  all  their  anticipated  opera- 
tions, in  aiding  the  Canadian  project. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Sir  Henry  eagerly  caught  at  the 
treacherous  proposition  of  young  Derby ;  being  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  defection  of  an  enemy, 
and  knowing  that,  in  the  art  of  war,  as  much  had  hereto- 
fore been  effected  by  art  and  stratagem,  as  had  been 
accomplished  by  wisdom  and  valor.  He  had  promised 
Burgoyne  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor;  and  the  last 
intelligence  he  had  received  from  that  officer,  was  in  a 
letter,  dated,  September  28,  1777,  which  left  him  in  a 
very  perilous  situation,  having  just  lost  five  hundred  men, 
in  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  at  Saratoga,  while  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  were  deserting  him  daily;  his  army  was 
limited  to  half  of  its  usual  allowance  of  provisions; 
and  his  stock  of  forage  was  nearly  exhausted !  In  this 
precarious  situation,  he  applied  to  Sir  Henry  for  advice 
and  assistance.     But  Sir  Henry  could  afford  him  neither. 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  despatched  a  messenger,  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Taylor,  to  Burgoyne  with  the  intelUgence.  Fortunately 
for  the  Americans,  Taylor  was  taken  as  a  spy,  and  find- 
ing himself  in  danger,  he  was  seen  to  turn  aside,  and  take 
something  from  his  pocket  and  swallow  iL  General 
Georgn  Clinton,  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  ordered 
a  severe  dose  of  tartar  emetic  to  be  administered.  This 
produced  the  desired  effect.  He  discharged  a  small 
•ilver  bullet,  which,  being  unscrewed,  was  found  to 
enclose  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Burgoyne. 
**  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  The 
spy  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  The  following 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  letter  enclosed : 

Fort  Montgomery,  October  8,  ITH. 

"  Nous  voici — mad  nothing  between  us  but  Oatet.  I  sincerely 
bope  this  littU  success  mny  facilitate  your  operations.  In  an- 
swer to  your  letter  of  the  S^th  September,  by  C.  C.  I  shall  not 
presume  to  order  or  even  advise,  for  reasons  obvious.  I  heartily 
wish  you  success.  Faithfully  yours. 

To  General  Burgoyne.  h.  clinton. 

General  Washington,  in  the  meantime,  had,  through 
tlie  instrumentality  of  Mother  Derby,  ascertained  that  it 
was  the  great  object  of  the  British  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  put  in  requisition 
every  effort  in  his  power,  to  counteract  the  measures 
taken  by  Sir  William  Howe  to  effect  this  purpose.  Wash- 
ington's force  during  the  whole  campaign,  was  consider- 
ably inferior  to  that  of  Sir  William  Howe.  Battles  and 
•kirmishingsof  moro  or  less  importance,  had  been  frequent, 
though  not  always  decisive.  The  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  however,  form  an  exception  to  this  remark,  as 
they  occurred  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  contest,  and 
revived  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  Americans,  who 
had  begun  to  apprehend  that  their  cause  was  deseited  by 
tlie  God  of  battles.  After  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the 
militia  of  Jersey,  immediately  on  their  being  liberated 
from  the  control  of  the  British,  flew  to  arms,  exasperated 
and  stimulated  by  a  recollection  of  their  sufferings,  and 
became  their  most  bitter  and  determined  enemies  ;  and 
were  afterwards  very  active  and  vigilant  in  harrassing 


them  on  all  occasions,  keeping  a  continual  watcli,  and 
cutting  off  small  parties,  whenever  opportunities  offered. 
The  Americans  had  erected  several  forts  and  redoubu 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  Mud  Island, 
to  guard  against  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet  up  thii 
river,  to  Philadelphia.  In  one  of  these  forts,  at  a  place 
called  Red  Bank,  Colonel  Greene,  of  Rhode-Island,  was 
posted,  viritli  about  four  hundred  men.  General  Hows, 
perceiving  the  groat  importance  of  reducing  these  works, 
detached  Count  Donop,  an  officer  held  in  high  estimatioD 
in  the  royal  army,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  He*<iaii 
troops,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Having  arrived  near  the  redoubts,  he  summoned  the 
commander  to  surrender:  to  which  he  resolutely  roplied, 
"  He  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity."  TUi 
fort  being  originally  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  it  ws* 
found  necessary  to  run  a  line  across  the  middle,  and 
divide  it  into  two,  so  that  the  external  part  was  left  wth- 
out  defence.  The  Hessian  commander  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  his  cannon  to 
storm  the  redoubt.  They  soon  gained  the  unoccupied 
part  vrith  loud  huzzas  on  their  supposed  victory;  but 
on  approaching  the  lines  within,  where  the  Americans  were 
stationed,  the  brave  men  poured  on  them  such  a  hot  and 
well-directed  fire,  for  about  forty  minutes,  that  they  were 
completely  overpowered,  and  fled  in  every  direction. 
Donop,  their  commander,  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  a  greater  number  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soners. The  Hessians  retreated  with  great  procipitalion, 
leaving  many  of  their  wounded  on  the  road,  and  return 
cd  to  General  Howe,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  part)'. 

To  be  continued. 


PUNISHMENT  FOR  THEFT. 
One  day,  when  I  was  dining  with  the  Reverend  Pre- 
late, John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  there  was 
at  table,  an  English  lawyer,  who  took  occasion  to  run  out 
into  a  high  commendation  of  the  severe  execution  of 
justice  upon  thieves,  who,  (as  he  said,)  were  then  hangod 
so  fast,  that  there  were  sometimes  twenty  on  one  gibbet: 
and  upon  that  ho  said,  he  could  not  wonder  enough  bow 
it  came  to  pass,  that  since  so  few  escaped  there  were 
yet  so  many  thieves  left,  who  were  still  robbing  in 
all  places.  Upon  this,  I,  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  matter,  since  this  way  of  punishing  thieves, 
was  neither  just  in  itself,  nor  good  for  the  public ;  for,  t* 
the  severity  was  too  great,  so  the  remedy  was  not  effoc- 
tual— simple  theft  not  being  so  great  a  crime,  that  it  ought 
to  cost  a  man  his  life;  and  no  punishment,  how  severe 
soever,  being  able  to  restrain  those  from  robbing,  who  can 
find  out  no  other  way  of  livelihood :  and  in  this,  said  I, 
not  only  you  in  England,  but  a  great  part  of  tbe  woria, 
imitate  some  ill  masters,  that  are  readier  to  chastise  their 
scholars  than  to  teach  them.  There  are  dreadful  pun- 
ishments enacted  against  thieves ;  but  it  were  much  bet- 
ter to  make  such  good  prorisions,  as  that  every  nisn 
might  be  put  in  a  method  how  to  live,  and  so  be  preserved 
from  the  fatal  necessity  of  stealing,  and  of  dying  for  »t.- 
Sir  Thomat  More. 
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Oriff  i  nal. 
JUDICIAL   ANECDOTES. 

The  Courts  of  Vermont  have  been  celebrated,  formany 
year*,  for  the  wit  and  amusing  peculiarities  of  several  of 
their  Justices.  Anecdotes  are  rife  respecting  tbem»from 
the  rough  and  coarse  humor  of  Harrington,  to  the  more 
polished  scintillations  of  his  successors  of  later  times. 
Nothing  can  be  more  racy  than  the  following,  which  we 
are  confident  are  new  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

Judge had  effected  a  settlement  of  accounts  with 

one  of  his  neighbors,  a  very  parsimonious  man,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  correct  change  within 
three  centty  which  the  Judge  said  he  would  hand  to  the 
other  at  any  subsequent  period.  Some  days  after,  while 
the  Juilge  was  upon  the  bench,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
cause,  the  avaricious  neighbor,  whose  brains  could  not 
rest  while  the  three  cents  were  absent  from  his  pocket, 
appeared  in  the  court-room,  and  with  slight  ceremony, 
beckoned  to  his  debtor  to  grant  him  an  interview.  The 
Judge,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  stutter  somewhat, 
appreciated  instantly  the  purpose  of  the  applicant,  and 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  case,  with,  "  st-stop,  a  f-f-few 
moments,  unt-until  I  spspeak  to  m-m-my  neighbor  P." 
He  thereupon  descended  from  the  bench,  and  accom- 
panied neighbor  P.  to  a  private  room,  and,  as  be  expected, 
received  a  demand  for  the  delinquent  three  cents.  He 
paid  it,  obtained  a  receipt,  and  returned  to  the  court-room, 
convulsing  every  one  present  with  laughter,  by  the  follow- 
ing remark:  '*Th-they  s-say,  that  at  th-the  m-moment 
an-any  one  d-dies  another  is  b-b-bom,  and  th-the  soul  of 
th-the  one  th-that  dies  g^g-goes  into  the  b-body  of  th-the 
one  that 's  b-bom.  N-now  when  neigh-neighbor  P.  w-was 
bom,  n^no-nohody  died ! 

Previous  to  the  last  war,  when  Judge  Chase,  a  senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  was  on  his  way  to  Congress, 
before  the  session  when  the  preliminaxy  measures  for 
hostilities  were  expected,  he  passed  the  first  night  of  his 
journey  at  Windsor,  in  Vermont :  and  an  Irishman  took 
occasion  to  purioin  his  boots.  The  thief  was  apprehend- 
ed and  imprisoned,  to  await  his  trial,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  following  summer.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  conclusive,  **  guilty"  was  rendered,  and  Judge 
E.  proceeded  to  deliver  the  sentence  of  the  court,  to  the 
following  effect^ 

"  Tim  Flannagan,  you  are  found  guilty  of  stealing  a 
pair  of  boots.  You  stole  them  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
which  aggravates  the  oflbnce,  for,  had  you  stolen  them 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  sufferer  by  your  ras- 
cality had  been  unable  to  procure  any  others,  he  could 
have  walked  abroad,  barefooted,  without  serious  incon- 
venience ;  but  had  such  been  the  case  in  winter,  ho  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  dwelling — 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  pursue  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation, and  an  indigent,  interesting  and  virtuous  family 
might  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  suffering- 
yes,  sir — might  have  expired  in  the  agonies  of  starvation, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  boots,  through  your 
wickedness.  All  this  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
But  the  case  is  worse  than  this.  You  stole  the  boots 
from  a  great  man,  Judge  Chase— and  not  only  from 
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Judge  Chase,  but  from  a  Senator  in  the  great  American 
Congress ;  and  that,  too,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  an  important  session— a  momentous  period,  when  it 
was  expected,  on  every  side,  that  war  against  Great 
Britain  was  to  be  declared.  See,  and  stand  aghast  at  the 
results  which  might  have  ensued  from  your  nefarious  act. 
The  Judge  might  have  been  disposed  to  cast  his  vote 
against  the  war ;  and  from  the  even  division  of  the  re- 
maining members  upon  the  question,  his  vote  might  have 
been  the  tuiuing  point  of  the  matter.  By  the  loss  of  his 
boots,  he  might  have  been  delayed  several  days  in  obtain- 
ing others ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  awful  question  of 
war  or  no  war,  might  have  been  brought  up.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  absense,  the  decision  might  have  been  in 
favor  of  war ;  and  thus,  upon  you — ^yes,  upon  you,  sir, 
would  have  rested  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  terrible 
eirent.  You,  and  you  only  would  be  accountable  for  the 
immense  expenditure  of  treasure,  resulting  from  a  co&> 
flict:  for  the  blood  of  thousands,  spilled  on  the  field  of 
battle — for  all  the  horrors  of  victory  and.  defeat — for 
plunderings  and  burnings — for  massacres  and  carnage-^ 
for  our  wives  and  daughters  butchered,  or  violated— for 
the  tears  and  agony  of  widows  and  orphans !  *  Yes,  sir, 
all  this  would  have  rested  upon  you ;  and  in  coosiderui- 
tion  of  the  heinousness  of  your  offence,  in  view  of  these 
dreadful  consequences,  which  mightjp  have  resulted  from 
your  act,  the  court  sentences  you  to  six  months  imprison- 
ment in  the  common  jail.*' 

Judge  £.  delivered  this  without  a  smile;  and  the  Irish- 
man, seeing  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  thus  addressed 
him  in  turn. 

*'  May  it  please  yer  honor,  its  an  asy  sentinoe,  be  shura, 
for  sich  a  dade,  as  yer  honor  says ;  but  I'd  be  afther 
puttin'  it  to  yer  honor's  conscience,  if  six  months  be'nt  a 
very  unforthunate  period  to  sit  me  doon  for.  I'll  l>e 
coomin'  oot  o'  jail  jist  as  winther  is  coomin'  on,  an'  may 
be  I  wont  be  able  to  be  gittin'  work,  and  then  I'll  be 
deprived  o'  boots  to  me  ftOe,  an'  vittles  to  me  mouth. 
If  yer  honor,  noo,  wud  be  kind  an'  jontale  enough  to  sit 
me  three  or  nine  months,  it'ud  be  more  considherate  in 
yer  honor,  indrely." 

''Very  good,  Mr.  Prisoner  ;"  replied  the  Judge,  still 
perfectly  composed  in  countenance ;  "  the  Court,  in 
consideration  of  the  validity  of  your  plea,  reduces  the 
term  to  three  months.    Take  him  away!"       H.  r.  h. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CUSTOM  IN  EDUCATION. 

Thc  methods  of  our  education  are  governed  by  cus- 
tom. It  is  custom,  and  not  reason,  that  sends  eveiy 
body  to  learn  the  Roman  poets,  and  begin  a  little  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek,  before  he  is  bound  apprentice 
to  a  soap  boiler  or  a  leather  seller.  It  is  custom  alone 
that  teaches  us  Latin  by  the  rules  of  a  Latin  grammar  ; 
a  tedious  and  absurd  method.  And  what  is  it  but  cus- 
tom, that  has  for  the  past  centuries,  confined  the  brightest 
geniuses  even  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  female  work!, 
to  the  employment  oi  the  needle  only,  and  secluded 
them  most  unmercifully  from  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge and  the  divine  improvement  of  reason  7  But  we 
begin  to  break  all  tliese  chains,  and  reason  begins  tm 
dictate  the  education  of  youth. —  Watts. 
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LOVE     S    YOUNG    DREAM 


Original. 
LOVE'S    YOUNG    DREAM. 

BT  AK  OFFICfR  OF  TBI  V.  8.  KAVT. 

"  Oh !  the  dayi  are  gone  when  beauty  bright, 
My  heart's  chain  wove!-~MooRB. 

If  there  is  a  moment  in  our  traniitory  existence,  tliat 
might  be  truly  called  happy^— if  there  is  one  bright  and 
hallowed  scene  in  our  past  life,  on  which  we  can  look 
back  with  pleasure,  it  is  to  that  bright  and  sunny  hour 
when  we  first  felt  the  power  of  true  and  devoted  love,  and 
confessed  it  to  the  object  of  our  earthly  adoration.  There 
are  but  few  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  manhood,  who 
have  not  experienced  this  tender  and  susceptible  passion, 
and  such  are  hardened  and  calloused  to  the  better  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  Their  hearts  are  cold  and  selfish,  or 
ihey  could  never  u-ithstand  sweet  woman's  smiles  and 
tears.  Indeed,  I  hold  it  a  certain— a  sure  indication  of 
a  mind,  noble  and  intelligent,  that  it  can  truly  appreciate 
her  worth.  To  such  a  man — ^to  such  a  heart  I  would  say, 
"  May  you  never  love  in  vain— may  your  disinterested 
affection  meet  ^-ith  its  adequate  reward !" 

I  once  did  love.  Not  with  a  gross  and  earthly  affec- 
tion, but  with  a  pure,  ethereal  passion,  deep,  fervent  and 
lasting.  But  I  lov'd  in  vain!  I  believed  the  object 
worthy— I  believed  her  every  thing  lovely,  pure  and 
angelic.  I  surrondered  up  my  first— my  tenderest  love, 
to  one  who  was  destined  to  render  me  for  ever  miserable ! 
She  taught  me  to  believe  that  my  affection  was  returned 
—she  sighed — she  smiled  and  sung.  But  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  Syren  that  allures  her  votaries  to  destruction  i 
Oh,  those  days  of  unalloyed  happiness  and  joy !  How 
beautifully  and  how  truly  has  Moors  said : — 

**  Thottgh  the  bard  to  a  pnrer  fame  may  soar 

When  wild  youth's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise  that  frowned  before, 

To  smile  at  last ; 
HeMl  never  meet  a  joy  so  sweet. 

In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  lisped  in  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame!" 

The  time  flew  sweetly  and  swiftly  by.  I  believed 
myself  beloved,  and  in  that  belief  was  happy.  But  the 
brightest — ^the  sunniest  day  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
darkest  night,  and  the  calm  by  the  raging  tempest. 
Stern  neoessi^  drove  me  from  all  I  held  most  dear,  and 
the  waves  of  the  stormy  ocean  soon  rolled  between  us. 
Would  that  it  had  separated  us  for  ever ;  I  should  then 
have  been  spared  the  anguish — ^the  bitterness  of  an  hour, 
on  which  I  can  never  look  back  without  weeping  at  the 
frailty  of  human  nature ! 

Distant  climes  were  visited;  duty — stem  and  rigid 
duty  detained  me  from  one,  who,  of  all  on  earth,  I  prized 
the  most,  and  I  had  not  even  the  means  of  corresponding 
with  her.  In  the  mean  time,  flattered  and  caressed  by 
all,  she  soon  forgot  to  cherish  love  for  me — soon  gave 
her  plighted  vows  to  another ! 

•  ••••• 

Burning  with  impatience,  I  once  more  landed  in 
America — the  land  of  freedom !  With  an  ardor  which 
true  love  only  can  feel,  I  hastened  once  more  to  the  city 
that  contained  the  being  that  had  never  been  absent  from 
my  thoughts. 


I  arrived,  and  was  treated  with  coldness  and  contempt! 
Need  I  portray  my  feelings  f  Need  I  paint  my  agony  and 
distress  at  being  thus  received  by  one  whom  I  had  loved 
almost  to  adoration  7 

My  first  impulse  was  to  leave  her  without  once  broacb- 
ing  the  subject ; — but  it  is  hard — ^it  is  bitter  to  separate 
without  one  last  farewell!  Besides,  her  coldness  and 
indifierence  might  be  affected.  I  resolved  to  obtain  an 
interview,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter,  for  she  stndi- 
ously  avoided  me.  As  a  last  resort,  I  wrote  a  note,  in 
which  I  intimated  my  desire  to  converse  with  her  m 
private.  I  received  an  invitation  to  her  room.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  bitterness  of  that  moment !  She  was 
seated  in  a  pensive  attitude;  her  beautiful  features  lit  ap 
vrith  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  having  me  so  completely 
in  her  power.  Alas !  that  one  so  lovely  should  be  lo 
cold  and  heartless!  I  first  opened  the  conversation. 
Much  as  I  had  seen  of  her  scorn  and  irony,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  such  an  exhibition  of  utter  and  heartleM 
cruelty ! 

"  Mr. ,  I  shall  ever  be  your  friend,  but  BOtUBg 

more;  and  I  think  yoo  can  but  admire  the/raaiaeM 
i^'ith  which  I  tell  you  so  1" 

My  heart  is  cold.  I  shall  nev^r  see  her  more,  but  I 
can  never  cease  lo  love  her,  for  it  wai  a  first  pasdon, 
and  never  can  I  forget  the  days  of  Love's  Young  Dream! 

c.  ▲.  r. 


Original. 
SONNET.  — MUSIC. 

BT    PARK   BENJAMIN. 

Oh,  music,  music  oomes  to  my  sad  soul, 
Like  the  remembrance  of  my  infant  years — 
Bringing  back  boyhood,  and  the  sweet,  sweet  time 
When  I  could  mingle  smiles  of  mirth  with  teart— 
Tears  not  of  sorrow,  but  such  tears  as  roll 
Like  the  free  fountains  of  that  pleasant  clime. 
Which  Winter  blights  not,  or  the  cloudy  day ! 
Stay  with  me,  strains  of  sweetness,  stay,  oh,  stay ! 
Alas !  your  murmuring  measures  melt  away. 
And  I  am  left,  as  one  without  the  ray 
That  sheds  fair  beauty  all  his  paths  around— > 
And  oh,  more  lovely  than  the  dawning  light, 
Or  the  star-glories  of  the  blue  midnight, 
Is  the  enthralling  witchery  of  sound ! 


Importance  or  earlt  principles. — If  men's  actions 
are  an  effect  of  their  principles,  that  is,  of  their  notions, 
their  belief^  their  persuasions,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
principles  early  sown  in  the  mind,  are  the  teeds  which 
produce  fruit  and  harvest  in  the  ripe  state  of  manhood. 
How  lightly  soever  some  men  may  speak  of  notions,  yet 
so  long  as  the  soul  governs  the  body,  men's  notions  ««i^ 
influence  their  actions,  more  or  less,  as  they  are  stronger 
or  weaker:  and  to  good  or  evil,  as  they  are  better  or 
worse. — Bishop  Berkeley. 


IB    NOT    HOPE    A    MOCKERY 
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Oriff  inal. 
IS    NOT    HOPE    A    MOCKERY? 

BT   FRANCES    S.   OSGOOD. 

"  BoMt  not  thystlf  of  to-morrow,  for  wo  know  not  what  a  day 

may  brinff  forth !" 

HxR  cheek  was  warm—her  eye  was  hright, 
Her  graceful  footsteps  free  and  light; 
And  dimples  played  with  every  word 
That  breathed  her  glowing  lips  apart ; 
For  Hopet  like  some  sweet,  restless  bird, 
Made  merry  music  in  her  heart, 
Soft  waiblinj^  to  Affection's  ear, 
The  glad  return  of  one  most  dear— 
A  youthful  wanderer  on  the  main. 

*'  To-morrow  he  will  come  a^in— 
My  only  brother!*' — as  she  said, 
She  gaily  raised  her  graceful  bead, 
And  buoyant  in  the  beaming  wealth 
Of  Yoath  and  Genius,  Joy  and  Health, 
She  went  her  way.     The  morrow  rose— 
The  maiden  woke  from  deep  repose, 
A  helpless  things— of  speech  bereft-^ 
And  scarce  the  power  of  motion  left ! 

Those  smiling  lips  of  late  so  warm- 
So  bright,  were  pale— distorted  now ! 
And  weak  the  once  elastic  form— 
And  cold  and  wan  the  glowing  brow  ! 
That  voice,  whose  rich  and  plaintive  power 
Had  thrilled  my  heart  in  idle  hour, 
Till  charmed  to  tears^I  half  forgot, 
Myself— that  eloquent  voice  was  not ! 

And  he,  for  whose  return  the  while. 
Her  cheek  had  worn  its  rosy  smile. 
He  came — that  very  mom  he  came, 
In  youth's  impetuous,  fearless  joy  !— 
He  found — ah  !  words  are  all  too  tame 
To  paint  the  feelings  of  the  boy ! 
On  foreign  shores  for  years  to  roam. 
In  childhood  he  had  gone  fj-om  home, 
And  left  his  playmate  sister  there 
With  frolic  step  and  floating  hair ! — 
Thai  image  warm  within  his  breast, 
Young  Fancy  fondly  drew  the  rest. 

He  came  to  clasp  a  being  bright. 
In  girlhood's  pride  of  bloom  and  liglit; 
He  found  an  almost  senseless  form— > 
A  blossom  blighted  by  the  storm! 
No  word  of  welcome  breathed  for  him 
From  those  loved  lips ;  no  seeming  glance 
Of  rapture  woke ;  her  eyes  were  dim 
As  if  in  Death's  unconscious  trance ! 

Ah !  is  not  Hope  a  mockery  wild, 
And  Joy,  the  vision  of  a  child  f 


Oriffinal. 
VISIT  TO  AN  ANCIENT  VILLAGE. 

BT  LTDIA  H.  8IG0URKET. 

Vkrdant  and  beautiful !    How  fair  thy  vales  ! 

With  what  a  smile  thy  gentle  river  glides ; 

While  thro*  the  vale  of  interwoven  boughs 

Thy  peaceful  dwellings  pleasantly  look  forth. 

— ^Yon  hallow'd  temple,  crown'd  with  snowy  spire. 

Casts  a  lone  shadow  o'er  the  sacred  spot 

Where  sleeps  the  white-haired  shepherd  'mid  his  flock- 

The  lov'd  of  God  and  man.     The  statesman's  head 

With  all  its  gather'd  mass  of  curious  lore, 

Locked  up  in  marble— and  the  soldier's  arm, 

Strong  for  his  country,  in  her  hour  of  need, 

Are  here,  too,  'neath  the  turf.     And  there,  amid 

The  lawns  and  gardens  which  their  hands  had  drest, 

The  ancient  fathers,  with  their  numerous  race 

Securely  dwelt. 

Yon  mansion  hath  a  voice 
Of  other  days.     Through  the  dim  lapse  of  years. 
And  rule  of  strangers,  still  around  its  halls, 
Flit  cherished  images  of  good  old  times, 
When  Hospitality,  with  grasp  sincere ; 
Led  to  her  board  the  unexpected  guest, 
And  careless  of  the  pomp  of  proud  array, 
Or  servitude  of  menials,  warmed  his  heart 
To  social  joy. 

I  do  remember  me 
How  in  my  early  years,  yon  dome  sent  forth 
The  daughter,  in  her  bridal  loveliness. 
To  wreathe  fresh  roses  round  a  distant  home ; 
And  stately  sons,  all  strong  and  bold,  to  take 
Their  untried  portion,  in  this  tossing  world. 
From  thence  the  father,  to  an  honored  grave 
Was  borne — and  there,  the  mother  of  the  flock. 
Lovely  and  loved,  as  in  her  day  of  bloom, 
Sank  meekly  on  her  couch,  to  rise  no  more ; 
And  the  sweet  haunts  of  her  sweet  ministry 
Have  lost  her  name  for  ever.    Yet  the  vine 
That  gadding  round  her  nursery  window  climbed. 
Still  lives,  unnurtured.     And,  methinks,  its  leaves 
Thrill  with  the  lore  of  hoarded  memories, 
Pleasant,  yet  mournful. 

But  that  ancient  race, 
With  whom  our  heart's  deep  reverence  dwelt  so  long, 
Methinks,  at  such  an  hour  they  seem  to  stand 
Again  among  us — even  more  palpably 
Than  those  we  call  the  living.     Wait  we  not 
At  hush  of  eve  for  them  7  deeming  we  hear 
Their  footsteps  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
Or  their  low  whisper,  warning  us  to  seek 
A  home,  not  made  with  hands  T 

So  may  it  be ; 
And  to  ^at  home  eternal,  every  one 
Who  here  were  wrapt  in  the  frank  fellowship 
Of  simpler  days,  and  mourn  its  loss  with 
Be  gathered,  where  no  more  the  blight  of  ill, 
Or  fear  of  change,  or  sigh  of  pein  shall  steal, 
O'er  the  pure  mingling  of  congenial  souls. 
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oh!  she  is  a  bright-eyed  thing! 


OH!  SHE  IS  A  BRIGHT-EYED  THING! 

BONO. 

SUNG  BY  MR.  WILSON— WRITTEN  AND  COMPOSED  BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

MODBKATO. 


Grazioto  con  Anima. 


f 


¥ 


"ifcr^ij^j|j.>^' 


Oh !  she  is  a  brightF«yed  thing  I  And  herfflaaces  wild  -ly  playing, 


^^i!^-^kij*yii 


i^r  f  t  T  f 


^^^^^fTTT 


While  they  radiance  round  her  fling.      Set      my    lov  -  ing     fan  -  cy    stray  -  ing !      Con  Dclic«tesza. 

ft i^-^^ 


T? 1 r 

Where    to  find  a  thing    so  bright.     'Tis    not    in    the    diamond's  light ;  The  jew  -  els      of      the 


JiJV^ 


oh!  she  is  a  brioht-eyed  thing! 
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^TTT^rumm 


ag-f4-;f^ 


rich  -  est  mine,     Half  so  brig^htly  may  not  sbiiie,For  gems  are  cold,aiid  camiot  vie  With  Uviiig  light  from 


JL— ,°~   ,  ,,17  Hi  ,J    J  .J       J,  ,  . 


|#3^W?pg 


^te 


Bcau-ty*s  eye !    For  gems  are  cold,  and  can  -  not  vie  With  liv  -  ing  Ught  from  Beau-ty's  eye    With 


fe^ff 


m 


liv  -  ing  light  from  Beauty^s  eye. 


SECOND   YIRSE. 


Oh !  she  is  a  bright  lipp'd  thing ! 

And  her  mouth,  like  budding  roses, 
Fragrance  all  around  doth  fling. 

When  its  matchless  arch  uncloses! 
With  a  voice,  whose  silver  tone 
Makes  the  raptured  list'ner  own; 


It  may  be  true  what  poets  tell, 
That  nightingales  'mid  roses  dwell; 
For  every  word  she  says  to  me. 
Sounds  like  sweetest  melody! 
For  every  word  she  says,  &c. 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 


Religious  Souvekik. — Seofield  if  Voorkit$. — The  character 
of  Mrt.  Sigourney,  the  Editreti  of  this  work,  is  a  cufficient  guar- 
anty that  its  contents  fully  support  iu  title  and  aims.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book,  and  we  sincerely  and  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  attention,  not  only  for  the  entertainment  it  offers,  but  also 
for  the  good  it  may  do.  Its  contents  are  varied,  and  are  gener- 
ally of  superior  merit ;  and  its  embellishments  are  very  pleasing. 
It  contains  eight  plates,  and  forty*seTen  articles  of  prose  and 
poetry.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  contributed  a  tale,  entitled  "  Matty 
Gore ;"  and  the  names  of  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Misses 
Browne  and  Gould,  and  Messrs.  Mellen  and  Benjamin,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  talented  editress,  all  of  our  own  corps  of  writers,  are 
among  the  authors  of  the  letter  press ;  the  residue  being  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  writers  of  soundness  and  renown. 

Nix's  Mate  :  S.  Colwum. — ^The  style  of  Mr.  Dawes'  novel  is 
vary  flowing  and  pure,  the  characters,  although  limited  in  num- 
ber, are  distinguished  by  a  good  degree  of  individuality,  and 
there  are  highly  wrought  and  effective  scenes.  The  plot  does 
not  altogether  plesse  us.  Poetic  justice  is  not  meted  out  in  the 
destruction  of  the  hero,  since  the  whole  current  of  the  tale  leads 
the  reader  to  anticipate  a  different  resulL  The  introduction  of 
diablerie  and  witchcraft,  although  the  chapters  devoted  to  them 
are  very  poetical  and  pleasing,  is  of  very  questionable  policy 
and  fitnees,  in  a  national  tale  having  to  do  with  actual  and  recent 
events.  The  one  part  nallifies  the  effect  of  the  other,  and  ren- 
ders both  nnsatisAictory.  It  is,  however,  so  prettily  and  smooth- 
ly written,  with  so  many  good  points,  that  it  forms  a  pleasant 
mental  recreation. 

Poets  or  America  :  5.  Celman, — **  The  Poets  of  America 
illustrated  by  one  of  her  Painters,"  form  an  imposing  title  to  this 
volume,  inspiring  the  expectation  of  something  of  the  highest  or- 
der. And  the  book  is  a  fair  one— the  binding  superb,  the  paper 
excellent,  the  illustrations  novel,  and  many  of  them  beauti- 
lUL  But  the  selection  of  poems  hardly  corresponds  with  the 
significance  of  the  title.  While  there  are  many  of  the  highest 
worth,  such  as  are  glorious  specimens  of  American  poetry — 
there  are  others,  even  of  questionable  merit ;  while,  again, 
there  appear  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  valued  poets,  the 
names  of  others  as  valued,  perhaps,  have  no  place  what- 
ever ;  and  some  are  admitted,  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  "  Poets  of  America."  Again,  the  best  articles  of  favor- 
ite authors  have  not  always  been  selected.  Yet  much  must  be 
pardoned,  when  the  responsibleness  and  discrimination  involv- 
ed in  the  editorship  of  such  a  work  are  considered.  It  is,  not- 
withstanding its  defects,  a  very  beautiful  and  original  book, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  presents  in  this  season  of  gifts. 

Walks  and  Wanderings  :  Carey  if  Hart. — The  entire  title 
of  this  work,  a  reprint,  is  "  Walks  and  Wanderings  in  the 
world  of  Literature."  It  is  by  Mr.  Grant,  author  of  various 
works,  of  which  the  first  was  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  He  has  been  very  severely  and  justly 
handled,  for  sending  forth  several  trashy  affairs,  upon  the  capital 
of  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  first  book.  The  late  day  of  the 
arrival  of  these  volumes  hns  prevented  their  perusal,  in  season 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  in  this  number.  It  is  in  a  new  line 
for  him— consisting  of  tales  and  sketches;  and  if  he  has  done 
himself  credit,  we  shall  say  so  in  our  next — fViley  if  Putnam, 

Father  Butler  :  T.K.if  P'  0<  CoUuu^—Tht  object  of  this 
tale,  which  is  a  reprint,  is  to  display  the  guiding  principlesof  the 
Catholic  Priesthood  in  Ireland.  The  story  is  not  very  interest- 
ing and  the  discussions  are  somewhat  tedious ;  but  the  style  is 
good  and  the  thoughts  are  clear. 

Journal  or  Medical  Science  :  Lea  if  BUutekard. — We  oc- 
casionally receive  a  number  of  this  highly  valuable  publication. 
Information  can  be  disseminated  with  profit  on  no  subject,  with 
more  good  effect,  than  upou  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
and  knowledge  upon  such  a  theme  befits  the  general  rea- 
der, as  well  a«  the  practitioner.  Those  solicitous  to  acquire 
solid  information  in  those  respects,  may  place  implidt  depend- 
ence' upon  the  soundness  of  the  views,  and  the  accuracy  of 
detail,  which  characterise  the  American  JournaL — CarvilU. 


Memoir  and  Beauties  of  Clay  :  E.  IToZiksr^-This  little  ssd 
neat  volume,  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  **  Beauties  of  Webster," 
issued  by  the  same  publisher,  and  so  much  valued.  The  me- 
moir is  well  written,  and  the  selections  have  been  made  with 
discrimination.  The  publisher  very  happily  remarks  in  hii 
preface,  "The  following  selections  have  been  made  witkost 
reference  to  any  party  feelings.  Knowing  well  that  If  r.  Clsy 
entertains  some  views  on  certain  subjects,  frmn  which  many  en- 
lightened Americans  conscientiously  differ,  it  has  been  anobiset 
to  omit  any  extracts,  which  might  tend  to  offend  any  party 
whatever.  They  are  presented  simply  as  specimens  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  as  such,  the  publisher  believes  they  will  meet  with 
that  success,  they  so  well  deserve." 


Alfreo  db  Rosann  :  Oaref  if  Hartr—ThiB  is  a  very  pleasast 
republication,  the  scenes  being  laid  in  France.  The  author 
makes  no  pratensions,  either  in  style  or  matter}  but  narrstss 
an  interesting  tale  in  a  plain,  inoffensive,  story  telling  way.— 
fFiUf  if  Pmtnam, 

Nicholas  Nickleby  :  Lea  if  BZa»dk«rdL— The  whole  of  this 
celebrated  tale  is,  at  length,  given  to  the  public  in  a  single  vol- 
'  ume.  It  is  certainly  a  gem  in  literature ;  but  has  been,  perhaps, 
I  rather  spun  out  towards  the  cloee< — OarviUa, 
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PARK.^-The  novelty  offered  to  the  public,  at  this  esubbsh- 
ment,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  was  centered  in  the  v«s- 
triloquial  exhibitions  of  Mons.  Alexandre ;  a  kind  of  entertsin- 
ment  amusing  for  a  time,  but  very  soon  palling  upon  the  appe- 
tite. "  The  Rogueries  of  Nieholss  "  wss  the  title  of  the  mono, 
polylogue  in  which  he  made  his  first  qppestrance  to  a  crowded 
house.  In  it,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  personates  all  the  charsc- 
tors  of  the  performance— successively  representing  an  officer, 
a  gouty  alderman,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  a  vslet.  The 
versatility  he  displayed  in  the  assumption  of  so  many  different 
dramatis  persons,  with  strikingly  diversified  characteristics— 
the  suddenness  of  his  changes  of  attire,  and,  above  all,  his  ven- 
triloquial  varieties  of  voice  were  very  amusing  and  clever. 

He  was  followed  by  the  operatic  corps,  of  which  we  are  ans- 
ble  to  speak  in  terms  of  increased  praise.    We  consider  Mr. 
I  Manven  incompetent  to  support  the  rank  of  fint  tenor,  whether 
,  we  take  into  view  his  power  or  his  skill.    In  both  he  ii  defi- 
1  cient.    Mrs.  Martyn  is,  as  we  have  befora  represented  her,  s 
I  sweet  and  cultivated  singer,  but  unable,  from  weakness,  to  sus- 
tain the  several  varieties  of  an  opera  with  cradit.    Of  the 
remainder  of  the  corps,  the  opinions  we  have  befora  expressed 
are  valid  at  the  present  time.    The  operas  they  have  presented 
during  their  last  engagemeut,  in  addition  to  their  former  efforts, 
have  been  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  "  Der  Frey- 
schutz."    In  neither  did  they  achieve  any  results  worthy  of 
I  particular  record. 

During  the  month,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  manager,  offered  his 
name  for  a  benefit,  and  "  The  Poor  Gentleman  "  was  presentsd, 
with  Miss  8.  Cushman, "  her  second  appearance  on  any  stsf  e," 
as  Emily,  and  the  whole  comedy  strength  of  the  company  in 
the  remainder  of  the  rAle,  a  cast  almost  unprecedented  for  coa- 
I  bination  of  talent.  The  occasion,  and  the  peculiar  attraction, 
I  filled  the  Park,  a  result  at  which  the  public  generally,  who 
appreciate  Mr.  Simpson's  diligence  in  his  vocation,  were  highly 
gratified.  Miss  Cushman,  though  embarrassed  by  her  situation, 
— as  what  woman  would  not  be  ?-— exhibited  superior  talent, 
which  was  further  manifest  on  the  repetition  of  the  play.  She 
has  the  ability  to  attain,  in  time,  the  position  of  her  sister  in 
public  estimation,  which  is  no  light  praise. 

National.— Tragedy,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Vandenhoffs 
from  this  establishment,  was  succeeded  by  opera.  The  old  end 
favorite  pieces,  »•  Amilie,"  "Sonnambula,"etc.,  were  presented 
during  the  first  week  of  the  engagement  of  the  openuc  corps, 
the  second  being  devoted  to  "  Gustavos,"  which  was  got  up 
with  new  dresses  and  properties,  and  as  much  assistsnce  ft^ai 
scenery  and  sUge  effect  as  the  contracted  specs  would  admik 
But,  to  our  mind,  *'  GusUvus  "  is  on  opera,  too  beautiftil  in  itself 
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its  made— to  rtqaire  rach  anistanee  to  render  it  popalar. 
It  M  true.  It  has  no  depth,  but  criticism  it  at  fluilt  when  it 
interferes  bejrond  the  preteneioiia  of  ita  object ;  and  nnee 
**  GiuUToa  "  was  evidently  intended  to  charm  by  its  airiness, 
it  must  be  pronoaneed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  its  class.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  true  beauty  of  all  its  music— its  airs,  concert- 
ed pieces,  choruises— all.  The  powers  of  the  artists,  who  sus- 
tained it,  are  admirably  adapted  to  give  it  effect ;  and  it  was, 
in  every  respect,  charming.  We  most  sincerely  regret  that  we 
are  deprived,  in  all  probability,  of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
it  again,  during  this  season. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean  followed  the  opera,  opening  in  Hamlet,  to 
a  full  house.  We  suspended  criticism  upon  this  gentleman's 
personations  during  his  first  engagement,  for,  whatever  our 
impressions  may  be,  we  are  anwiliing  to  be  guilty  of  the  slight- 
est injustice  in  our  estimate  of  talent  and  success.  The  unfortu- 
nate termination  of  that  engagement  we  sincerely  regretted, 
since,  if  we  indulged  preconceived  prejudices,  they  were  cer- 
tainly in  Mr.  Rean's  favor.  We  li&tened,  therefore,  to  his  several 
efforts  during  his  last  appearances,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  biassed  by  the  unpleasant  circumstances  allnded  to ; 
and  are  able  to  express  ourselves  according  to  our  deliberate 
and  unshackled  judgment,  after  critical  examination.  Neither 
do  we  place  Mr.  Kean  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  comparison 
with  his  &ther;  since  it  was  not  our  fortune  to  have  witnessed 
the  playing  of  that  great  actor.  We  compare  him  only  with 
his  cotemporariee— or  rather,  so  far  as  we  can  divest  ourselves 
of  the  remembrance  of  others— only  with  our  conception  of 
what  the  characters  themselves  demand  of  the  actor,  to  repre- 
sent them  fiuthfuUy.  In  general  terms,  after  this  prelude,  we 
confess  our  extreme  disappointment  in  the  result.  While  we 
cannot  allow  that  Mr.  Kean  is  preeminently  successful  in  any 
point  dependant  on  the  possession  of  genins,  we  accuse  him  of 
marring  his  performances  by  many  deficiencies  and  faults. 
His  triumphs  are  physical,  not  intellectuaL  His  attitudes  are 
good,  his  gestures  graceful,  his  fighting  excellent.  But  when 
the  question  has  been  put  to  us,  **  Did  not  he  fence  beautifully 
in  Hamlet,  or  fight  magnificently  in  Richard,'*  we  have  conceived 
it  but  a  poor  compliment  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Such  a 
point  of  superiority  is  fortunate,  when  incidental  to  something 
of  sterling  worth,  but  to  base  an  estimate  of  genius  upon  it,  is 
preposterous.  And,  in  such  points,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
in  a  consideration  of  the  quality  of  talent  which  it  was  expected 
he  would  exhibit,  resides  his  chief— we  might  almost  say— only 
excellence.  As  a  reader  of  Shakspeare,  he  is  inferior ;  indeed, 
so  lamentably  so,  in  some  characters— «s  Richard  and  Othello, 
for  instanco— that  he  excited  a  feeling  almost  of  indignation — 
for  we  could  not  suppose  him  to  err  through  ignorance,  and 
wore  ready  to  charge  him  with  trifling  with  the  acumen  of  his 
audiences.  We  do  not  refer,  in  this  condemnation,  to  disputed 
passages,  but  to  those  of  the  plainest  meaning— the  most  lumi- 
nous clearness  **  which  he  who  runs  may  read  "— nnd  the  in- 
stances of  error,  in  this  respect,  were  so  numerous,  as  to  render 
any  particular  quotations  of  them  an  unprofitable  labor.  In  all 
bis  characters,  even  his  best,  he  slurs  the  majority  of  the  more 
important  passages  and  soliloquies,  of  any  length — hurrying 
over  line  after  line,  and  sentence  after  sentence,  an  though  stops 
and  marks,  discretion  and  emphasis,  were  matters  of  no  poasi- 
blo  importance.  Again,  he  mouths  considerably— and  enunci- 
ates his  R's,  like  the  muster-roll  upon  a  drum.  "  Things  rank 
and  gross  in  nature,  possess  it  merely  *'  exemplifies  this  fault 
most  rankly  and  grossly.  Again,  Mr.  Kean  often,  when  about 
to  be  vehement,  jumps  flrom  one  position  to  another,  a  mere 
stage  trick,  and  a  poor  one;  and  his  attitudes,  though  seldom  or 
never  fhulty  in  themselves,  are  not  always  consistent  with  the 
paramount  passion  at  the  period  of  their  introduction. 

Mr.  Kean,  with  all  these  failings,  is  very  good  at  times— makes 
some  splendid  points— pronounces  some  passages  gloriously — 
plays,  perh^w,  a  whole  scene  here  and  there,  finely.  But  a  lofty 
genius  is  not  content  with  a  gem  here  and  there— at  least,  it  will 
never  exhibit  any  thing  worthy  of  decided  eondemnation ;  and, 
judging  of  Mr.  Kean  impartinlly,  he  is  not  an  actor  of  the  first 
rank. 


Mr.  Forrest  succeeded  Mr.  Kean,  and  played  to  miserable 
houses.  After  a  portion  only  of  his  engagement  had  expired, 
the  house  was  prematurely  cloeed,  Mr.  Wallack  being  unwil- 
ling  to  encounter  the  almost  certain  risk  of  continued  losses. 

Nkw  CHATHAM^Brian  Boroihme,  splendidly  got  np,  baa 
been  filling  the  house  at  the  Chatham,  for  several  weeks  {  and 
making  matters  and  things  look  peculiarly  bright  to  the  mana- 
gers.  With  a  determination  not  to  be  outdone*  they  have 
effected  engagements  with  some  of  the  moet  popular  membera 
of  the  late  National  company,  who  add  to  the  attractions  of  the 
place. 
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Our  magaxine,  now^  when  the  fbouteps  of  hoary  winter  are 
treading  over  the  crackling  leaves  of  the  denuded  forest,  or 
through  the  mantling  snow,  will  greet  our  readers  at  the  com- 
fortable  fireside.  The  purest  joys  of  home  are  secured  by  the 
rough  treatment  of  father  Winter ;  while  the  coldness  of  the 
atmosphere  sharpens  the  mental  powers,  the  cheerful  fire  with- 
in doors  contributes  to  sociability,  and  inclines  to  intellectual 
eigoymenL  The  incentives  to  improvement,  and  the  higher 
sources  of  gratification,  communicated  by  the  season,  should 
not  be  slighted  or  disregarded.  Let  such  pursuiu  be  blended 
with  our  amusemenu,  and  pleasure  itself  will  be  enhanced. 

The  holidays  are  approaching.  To  all  a  merry  Christmas! 
Our  New  England  friends,  have  already  luxuriated  in  their 
chiefest  of  holidays.  Thanksgiving— and  pumpkins  have  ftilfil- 
led  their  yearly  office.  But  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day  are 
more  regarded  among  us  and  our  southern  friends,  and  our 
greeting  will  not  be  inconsistent  or  untimely. 

Before  another  issue  of  our  magasine,  the  year  will  have 
passed  away.  December  is  the  month  for  reflection— for  sober 
investigation  of  the  past,  and  renewed  and  flrmer  resolves  for 
the  ftiture. 

Mks.  L.  H.  Sicouknet. — ^We  are  happy  to  communicate  the 
information  to  our  readers,  that  arrangements  have  been  effected 
with  this  Ulented  lady,  by  which  she  will  still  continue  to  be  a 
regular  and  constant  contributor  to  the  **  Ladies'  Companion." 
Her  engagements  in  other  quarters  will  not  interfere  with  that 
connection  with  the  **  Companion,"  which  secures  to  its  readera 
the  enjo3rment  of  her  beaatlAil  productions. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  also,  that  Mas.  Osgood's  contributions 
will  be  conflned  exelntivelf  to  the  "  Companion,'*  in  so  far  as 
respects  the  m^tUUf  periodicals  in  this  northern  section  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  •  tingle  mriielt  ftimished  to  a 
cotemporary  at  Philadelphia,  previous  to  her  arrangement  to 
become  an  editress  of  this  magazine. 

The  names  of  several  additional  writere  of  the  highest  rank 
in  the  literature  of  our  eountry,  will  be  announced  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  aa  regular  corrrespondents  of  the  **  Ladies'  Com- 
panion." We  shall  relax  no  endeavors  to  sustain  the  exalted 
position  which  our  magazine,  by  general  consent,  has  obtained. 

The  Apollo  Gallbrt. — It  is  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that 
we  appeal  to  the  public,  to  exhibit  a  desire  to  advance  the  arts* 
by  attendance  upon  the  Apollo  Gallery  during  its  present  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  and  statuary.  It  has  been  a  reproach  U> 
New- York,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  are  neglected  by  its  citi- 
zens ;  that  lecture-rooms  and  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  the  masters  in  art,  are  thinly  attended.  Now,  very 
many  make  their  estimate,  and  in  some  respects  very  justly,  of 
the  refinement  of  a  people,  by  an  examination  of  the  attention 
bestowed  by  them,  upon  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  would  not 
have  New-York  condemned,  as  behind  her  sister  cities  in  this 
respect ;  and  since  the  directors  of  the  gallery  offer  a  collection 
highly  worthy  of  patronage,  we  sincerely  desire  to  witness  a 
liberal  bestowal  of  it 

Boston  Publishees. — In  a  late  visit  to  Boston,  we  were  highly 
pleased  by  a  call  upon  Messrs.  Otis,  Broaders  St.  Co.,  and  Weeks, 
Jordan  &  Co.,  who  take  the  lead  in  that  city,  in  the  number,  ex* 
cellence  and  variety  of  their  miscellaneous  publications.  The 
former  deal  more  especially  in  wholesale  and  the  latter  in  retail. 
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Both  houMfl  connect  with  their  ttoree,  extenmTe  af  enciee  for 
periodicals,  and  are  Igeneral  agents  of  moat  of  the  worka  of 
thia  description  iaaued  in  this  country,  for  a  wide  circle  around 
Boston.  The  latter  named  house  has  also  an  extensive  circula- 
ting library  annexed  to  its  store,  and  above  it,  a  gallery  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  elegant  prints  and  paintings,  which  is 
a  place  of  great  resort. 

The  M STftopoLiTAM  Theatkb. — It  has  been  determined  to 
build  this  house  under  the  supervision  of  trustees,  who  have 
been  already  chosen,  viz :  Chaa.  A.  HecJcscher,  J.  Preseott  Hall, 
Wm.  Paxton  Hallet,  Washington  Coster,  Robert  £.  Enunett, 
and  Thomas  E.  Davis.  The  subscribers  have  adopted  a  plan 
aubmittedbyMr.  Calvin  Pollard ;  which  we  much  regret  A  large 
aum  is  to  be  expended  upon  Che  house ;  it  is  to  be  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  and  it  has  been  given  out  to  be  the  intention  of  those 
interested,  to  erect  a  structure,  that  shall  be  an  ornament  to 
the  city ;  yet  a  plan  has  been  determined  upon,  which  makes 
no  valid  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  The  front  will 
have  a  row  of  pillars,  wit  i  a  rich  cornice,  but  no  pediment— a 
mongrel  kind  of  building,  which  can  never  satisfy  the  eye. 
Why  afford  scope  for  constant  fault-finding,  in  the  adoption  of 
ao  defective  a  plan  ?  Why  not,  when  it  is  so  easily  done,  select 
a  pure  model,  that  shall  indeed  be  an  ornament  and  a  credit  to 
the  city? 

Lectures  om  SHAXsrEARE^Mr.  William  H.  Simmons,  for- 
merly professor  of  eloquence  and  oratory  in  Harvard  University, 
has  just  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject,  in  this 
city,  at  the  Stuy  vesant  Institute.  Will  our  community  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  enjojring  one  of  the  most  brilliant  series  of 
lectures  ever  delivered  among  us — ^whether  we  consider  the 
research  of  the  lecturer,  the  ease  and  finish  of  his  composition, 
or  the  unexampled  excellence  of  his  oratory  1  As  a  finished 
qMaker,  Mr.  Simmons  is  unsurpassed.  No  one  who  has  not 
listened  to  him,  is  conscious  how  delicately  that  sweet  instru- 
ment, the  human  voice,  may  be  played  upon. 

CoMCBRTS. — During  the  last  month,  the  musically  inclined  in 
our  community  have  had  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  tastes 
with  choice  morceaiu — since  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  Wilson 
have  given  a  series  of  concerts,  at  which  they  have  sung  the 
Scotch  melodies  and  other  songs,  in  which  they  have  been  most 
celebrated.  It  is  highly  gratifjring  to  know  that  these  superior 
vocalists  have  been  greeted  with  crowded  assemblages ;  and 
that  the  interest  in  them  continues  unabated. 

New- York  GALLKUVj^Ut.  Clarke,  whose  valuable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  paintings,  in  Barclay  Street,  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  during  the  summer,  has  secured  the  splendid 
halls  in  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Chamber  Streets,  opposite  the  Washii^rton  Hotel,  where  he 
will  shortly  open  **  The  New-York  Gallery  of  Paintings,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts,  and  the  encouragement  of  artists."  He 
will  display  some  new  and  most  choice  pictures,  and  his  collec- 
tion will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  resort  ot  connoisseurs,  and  the 
public  generally. 

Miss  VANDENHorr.->-This  charming  actress,  who  so  enrap- 
tured the  New-York  public  by  her  admirable  personations- 
evincing  a  boldness  of  genius  wholly  unexpected,  has  been 
equally  admired  and  appreciated  elsewhere.  Baltimore  is  not 
enthusiastic  in  theatrical  matters ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
elevated  talent  can  excite  its  people.  This,  Miss  Vandenhoff 
has  succeeded  in  doing ;  and,  in  company  with  her  ikther,  whose 
fame  is  already  established,  has  played  to  crowded  and  applaud- 
ing houses.  The  same  success  has  attended  their  appearances 
in  Philadelphia.  The  eigoyment  already  experienced  in  this 
city,  during  the  few  nights  of  Miss  VandenhofTs  engagement,  has 
only  excited  a  strong  desire  to  witness  her  acting  again.  She 
may  po*Hbly  appear  on  the  boards  of  one  of  our  principal  thea- 
tres during  the  present  month,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt. 

Intellectual  Amuscmritt. — Besides  the  lectures  and  exhi- 
bitions noticed  in  our  columns,  there  are  many  other  sources  of 
amusement  and  improvement  at  present  open  to  the  public  in 
our  city ;  among  these  are  Mr.  Vattemare^s  drawings,  paintings, 
and  autographs.  Painting  of  Victoria,  Indian  Gallery,  Dioramas 
of  Lima  and  Thebes,  etc. 


Portrait  PAUfTiifo.~-No  more  aeeeptable  gift  can  be  aads 
in  this  season  of  presents,  to  any  one,  male  or  female,  than  tks 
portrait  of  a  beloved  friend.  We  recommend  to  those  iatend- 
ing  to  exercise  their  liberality  in  this  respect,  or  to  any,  desiross 
of  portraits,  to  visit  Barker's  rooms,  550  Pearl  street,  a  fev 
doors  ham  Broadway,  and  inspect  the  efforts  of  his  bruh 
before  their  selection  of  an  artist. 

Instruction  in  Music. — An  opportunity  is  now  afforded  for 
young  ladies  to  obtain  a  thorough  education  in  music.  Mn. 
Bailey,  whose  musical  talent  is  unquestionable,  will  0isk«  her 
fixed  residence  hereafter,  at  eighty-four,  Walker  Street,  vhera 
she  will  be  happy  to  receive  pupils  in  singing,  or  attend  st 
private  houses,  if  desired.  The  advantages  accruing  fron 
instruction  by  a  permanent  resident  of  the  city,  and  one  so 
skilAil  as  Mrs.  Bailey,  are  manifeat 

The  Parting. — ^We  present  to  our  readers,  a  poem  of  ran 
beauty,  in  the  present  number,  with  this  title — ^from  the  pea  of 
a  lady  of  this  city.  She,  herself,  is  the  sad  heroine  of  her  owa 
story-— end  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  meatioii, 
that  she  has  since  fully  recovered  her  health,  and  has  b«en 
joined  by  her  husband  at  Paris.  We  are  promised  more  favon 
from  her  pen. 

Winter  FAsmoita— 1839, 40.— We  feel  assured  that  the  plsts 
of  fashions  which  we  give  to  our  readers  this  month,  will  even 
surpass  in  beauty  that  of  September,  which  was  declared  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  press,  to  have  been  unequalled  by  suf 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  We  have  placed  onraehei, 
in  respect  of  these  embellishments — when  we  consider  their 
beauty,  grace,  and  exquiaite  finish— beyond  the  reach  of  conps> 
tition. 

Promenade  Dren. — ^Bonnet  of  dark  crimson  or  black  velvet, 
with  white  ostrich  feather*.  Cloak  at  velvet  or  rich  ntin, 
trimmed  with  ftir — tar  will  be  universally  worn  in  a  variety  d 
ways,  on  mantillas,  mantillets,  etc  The  lining  of  a  contrastiaf 
color,  such  as  rose  with  black,  lilac  with  green,  etc.  Sleerei 
moderately  large.  Cape  and  muff  of  fur.  Small  silk  oufi 
edged  with  Air,  will  also  be  worn.  Under  dress  of  rich  ailk 
with  stripes  of  various  colors,  or  plaid — single  flounce. 

Evening  Dress.— Robe  of  spot  or  plaid  rilk,  tight  and  pointed 
waist — deep,  single  flounce,  with  either  short  or  long  sleerei. 
If  short,  a  new  style  of  mittens  is  worn,  of  white  litk  net 
wrought  in  colored  silks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  eBrich- 
ed  with  precious  stones,  if  seen  at  a  distance.  Cap^  of  dotted 
muslin,  edged  with  lace.  Apron  of  silk,  striped  in  colon,  or 
plaid,  trimmed  with  black  lace.  Hair  dressed  with  AiII  cork 
in  front. 

Ball  Drt»». — ^Demi-bonnet  of  white  velvet,  with  a  sinfle 
drooping  feather,  trimmed  at  the  sides  with  gold  and  ailver 
flowers;  hair  twice  parted,  and  drawn  tight  back  in  the  Giwiss 
style— robe  of  rich  figured  satin,  boddlce  waist,  edged  with  deep 
blonde  lace,  and  trimmed  down  the  front  with  small  bows  of 
ribbon — broad  single  flounce,  festooned  with  silk  bows,  and  rar- 
mounted  with  a  fold  of  dark  silk  and  satin,  same  as  the  robe. 
Two  folds  of  the  same  material  meet  the  waist  fl-ora  the  fold 
of  the  flounce.  Short  sleeves,  with  three  rafles  of  lace— long 
white  kid  gloves. 

Caps.— For  parties,  caps  of  blonde  will  be  much  worn,  with 
trimmings  of  small  roses,  feathers  and  forget-me-nots.  Tor- 
bans  will  be  chiefly  made  of  embroidered  satin  and  of  velret, 
with  Greek  patterns.    The  ends  long. 

Notice. — ^We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of  our  ivb- 
scribers  to  the  following  remarks.  The  "  Ladies'  Companion 
is  eontimud  after  the  first  year's  subscription  has  expired, 
unless  postttee  direction  has  been  given  to  the  contrary.  By 
reference  to  his  receipt,  every  subscriber  can  determine  when 
his  year  expires,  and  communicate  Information  aecordioffy. 
Whoever  receives  thej^st  wa^er  of  a  new  year,  u  haUefir 
the  whole  year's  nbeeriptian.  This  we  wish  to  have  dtMintHf 
understood.  The  fact  has  been  repeatedly  established  by  ev 
courts  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  for  our  interest,  that  we  sheaU 
adopt  a  rule  reeohOelf  to  avail  oursolves  of  the  security  ef  Iha 
law,  against  all  who  are  negligent  in  tlMi  above  respects. 
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WASHINGTON'S   HOUSE. 

EviRT  thin^  connected  with  the  immortal  Saviour  of 
our  country,  is  treasured,  in  the  bosoms  of  Americans,  as 
something  hallowed.  His  personal  habits — anecdotes  of 
his  life — and  not  least,  his  house  at  Mount  Vernon,  are 
objects  of  the  intensest  interest.  No  one,  possessing  a 
spark  of  patriotic  fire,  visits  its  vicinity,  without  a  pilgri- 
mage to  its  sacred  precincts,  with  feelings  almost  chas- 
tened and  devout  as  aro  those  of  the  travellers  to  Mecca, 
when  prostrate  before  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  We  feel 
assured  that  we  could  present  to  our  readers  a  no  more 
acceptable  subject  for  our  engraving,  than  that  which 
adorns  our  present  number. 

The  main  portion  of  Washington's  house  was  erected 
by  his  brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  but  the  wings 
were  added  by  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  cut  in  imitation 
of  freestone ;  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  ninety-six  feet 
in  length ;  having  a  portico  running  the  whole  extent  on 
the  side  fronting  the  river.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by 
a  cupola.  There  are,  on  the  ground  floor,  six  rooms, 
and  a  broad  passage-way.  In  one  room,  in  the  north- 
east corner,  is  a  marble  chimney-piece,  sent  to  General 
Washington  from  Italy ;  and,  also,  a  fine  organ,  on  which 
Mrs.  Washington  played  with  much  skill.  In  another, 
at  the  south-east  end,  are  busts  of  Necker,  Paul  Jones, 
and  General  Washington,  and,  also,  a  handsome  library, 
the  books  of  which  were  chiefly  collected  by  Washington 
himself. 

Mount  Vernon  received  its  name  from  Admiral  Vernon, 
under  whom  Lawrence  Washington  once  served.  It  is 
handsomely  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  In 
front  is  a  lawn,  containing  five  or  six  acres  of  ground, 
sttrTOunded  by  a  serpentine  walk,  fringed  with  shrubbery. 
On  either  side  of  this  lawn  is  a  garden ;  that  on  the  right 
being  devoted  to  flowers.  In  it  are  two  green  house»— 
one  built  by  Greneral  Washington,  the  other,  by  Judge 
Washington — a  hot  house,  and  a  pinery.  It  is  prettily 
laid  out,  being  intersected  with  walks  with  box-wood 
borders,  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  hot  and  green  houses, 
which  are  contiguous,  are  sheltered  from  the  northern 
winds  by  a  long  range  of  wooden  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  servants.  They  contain  every  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  tropical  plants. 
There  are  groves  of  orange,  lemon  and  cofiee-trees,  all 
in  full  bearing,  and  delighting  the  senses  with  their  rich 
odor.  Many  bushels  of  lemons  and  oranges  are  annu- 
ally produced ;  and  the  cofiee-trees,  also,  yield  an  abun- 
dance of  excellent  fruit.  ^  Of  the  other  plants,  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  are  the  night-blowing  cereus,  the 
goaon,  aloes  of  a  gigantic  growth,  the  West  India  plan- 
tain, the  sweet  cassia,  prickly  pear,  etc.  The  "  pinery  " 
is  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple. 

The  house  fronts  north-west,  the  rear  looking  to  the 
river.     About  two  hundred  yards  from  it,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  stands  a  summer-house,  on  the  edge  of  the 
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river  bank,  which  is  here  lofly  and  sloping,  and  clothed 
with  wood  to  the  water's  edge.  The  summer-house 
commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  and  the  Maryland 
Shore ;  also,  of  the  "  White  House,"  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  down  the  river,  where  an  engagement 
took  place  with  the  British  vessels  which  ascended  the 
river  during  the  last  war. 

The  estate,  as  owned  by  Judge  Washington,  con- 
sisted of  between  three  and  four  thousand  acres,  since 
divided  among  his  nephews.  It  has  been,  thus  far,  an 
object  with  the  relatives  of  General  Washington,  into 
whose  possession  the  house  and  grounds  have  fallen,  to 
preserve  every  thing,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  state  in 
which  he  left  it;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  Uiat,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  those  changes  will,  ere  long,  be 
suffered  to  occur,  which  will  interfere  with  the  hallowed 
and  almost  sacred  associations  which  now  form  a  link 
between  the  "  Father  of  his  country  "  who  is  gone,  and 
his  People  who  remain  to  revere  his  memory.  At  pres- 
ent, his  bones  lie  in  repose  within  the  precincts  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  render  it  consecrated.  It  is  well  known 
that  an  effort  was  made  by  the  General  Government,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  his  family  to 
have  them  removed  to  Washington,  and  placed  under 
the  Capitol — at  a  time  when  it  was  necesary  that  they 
should  be  disturbed,  to  effect  some  repairs  upon  the  tomb 
in  which  they  bad  lain.  This  was  refused,  upon  the  very 
tenable  ground,  that  the  notoriety  of  such  a  transaction 
would  have  been  unpleasant  to  his  feelings  in  his  lifi^— 
and  they  considered  themselves  sacredly  bound  to  regard 
his  wishes,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  character.  Moimt 
Vernon,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  perhaps,  for  ever, 
wiU  be  his  resting-place. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  procure  funds  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  his  memory;  but  without  success.  A 
movement  was  made  in  New- York  some  years  since, 
to  this  effect.  Still  later,  an  association  at  Washington 
have  made  collections  for  the  same  purpose.  Only  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  obtained,  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  for  such  a  design.  It  is  certainly  a  strange 
fact  that,  so  indebted  as  the  nation  is  to  Washington, 
no  stone  records  his  greatness.  Such  a  want  would 
be  justifiable  and  laudable,  were  it  the  ground  of  the 
deficiency,  that  his  sufficient  monument  is  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen—but  this  is  not,  we  believe,  the  para- 
mount consideration. 

In  view  of  this  position  of  the  people,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Mount  Vernon  is  the  repository  of  the 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead,  as  it  was  his  retreat  in  life, 
it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  national  gratitude  cannot 
be  displayed,  by  the  purchase  of  the  spot  by  the  General 
Government,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
people— a  fit  monument  of  itself  to  his  greatness  and 
liis  deeds.  n.  p.  r. 
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by  sad  experience,  that  disappointments  must  comoi  and 
bitter  as  they  may  be  when  inflicted  by  those  she  loves 
best,  she  at  length  learns  to  bear  them  with  patience,  and 
even  to  expect  them.  But  sad  is  the  fate  of  her  whose 
first  sorrow  is  the  work  of  him  who  has  sworn  to  love 
and  cherish  hof  to  whose  Hps  the  chalice  of  disap- 
pointment is  commended  by  the  hand  which  placed  on 
hers  the  symbol  of  unbroken  union. 

To  |U  outward  appearance,  Tracy  was  as  kind  to  his 
wife  as  most  fashionable  husbands;  but  poor  Harriet 
would  willingly  have  exchanged  his  cold  politeness  when 
in  society,  for  a  single  look  of  real  tenderness ;  while  his 
capricious  tyranny  in  private  was  such,  as  to  keep  alive 
a  constant  irritation  of  temper  on  her  part,  which  served 
as  an  exeusCf  though  it  was  in  fact  the  result^  of  his  neg- 
lect of  her  feelings.  Another  and  a  still  deeper  fountain 
of  bitterness,  was  finally  opened  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  wife.  In  the  careless  freedom  of  conversation 
with  her  Parisian  friends,  whose  morality  hung  about 
them  as  loosely  as  their  opera  cloaks,  she  had  learned 
some  of  the  dark  secrets  of  her  husband's  early  life.  To 
the  mind  of  a  pure  hearted  girl,  whose  ideas  of  human 
nature  have  been  formed  after  the  inimitable  models  of 
the  heroes  of  romance,  nothing  can  give  so  fearful  a 
shock  as  the  discovery  that  the  object  of  her  innocent 
love  has  ever  been  the  votary  of  vicious  indulgence.  Ig^ 
norant  of  the  temptations  which  assail  mankind,  and 
rightly  regarding  as  crimes  those  excesses  which  the 
good  natured  world  considers  only  as  venial  errors,  she 
feels  ^  that  the  shrine  on  which  she  ofTcred  her  young 
affections,  has  been  polluted  by  unholy  fires ;  and  while 
she  yet  clings  to  her  idolatry,  she  no  longer  looks  with 
perfect  faith  upon  the  idol.  If  she  would  continue  to 
love  her  husband,  she  mtut  learn  a  tolerance  of  evil  from 
which  her  soul  recoils,  and  allow  the  dove-like  plumage 
of  her  own  pure  spirit  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  darkly 
brooding  wing  of  the  Tempter. 

A  woman  of  less  feeling,  placed  in  Harriet's  situation, 
would,  perhaps,  have  resigned  herself  quietly,  and  com- 
forted herself  with  the  external  advantages  afforded  by  her 
position— for  Tracy  rarely  interfered  in  his  wife's  pur^ 
suits — and  a  little  management  would  have  enabled  her 
to  avoid  the  frequent  scenes  of  angry  altercation  which 
made  her  so  very  miserable.  But  Harriet  had  too  much 
affection  for  her  husband,  too  little  regard  for  those 
worldly  advantages  which  she  had  possessed  from  infan- 
cy, to  be  content  with  such  a  lot.  Candid,  even  to  a 
fault,  she  possessed  neither  the  skill  which  enables  a  cun- 
ning woman  to  manage  the  inequalities  of  a  capricious 
temper,  nor  the  tact  which  teaches  a  worldly  wise  one  to 
take  advantage  of  the  faintest  ray  of  returning  good 
feeling  in  her  husband.  She  was  unhappy ;  she  knew 
that  her  husband  was  the  cause  of  her  misery,  and  she 
upbraided  him  with  his  cruelty  in  the  same  manner  as, 
but  a  few  months  before,  she  would  have  reproached  a 
school  fellow. 

Tracy  looked  upon  his  young  wife  as  a  mere  child, 
whose  happiness  depended  upon  the  gratification  of  her 
girlish  whims;  and  so  long  as  he  allowed  her  to  do  as 
she  pleased,  he  thought  she  ought  not  to  complain,  if  he 
assumed  the  same  privilege.    He  did  not  know  that  a 


woman's  happiness  consists  in  the  exercise  of  her  sffiac- 
tions,  and  that  he  might  as  well  call  upon  a  blind  man  to 
admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  expect  a  woman  to  be 
content  with  mere  external  advantages,  when  shut  oat 
from  the  light  of  love.  He  ccmsidered  Harriet  as  spoiled 
by  early  indulgence,  bnt  had  he  Sver  looked  into  the 
depths  of  her  guileless  character,  he  would  have  learned 
that  many  a  pearl  of  price  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
stream  of  thought  which  his  breath  so  often  ruffled. 

The  tale  I  am  relating  is  no  uncommon  one.  Who 
cannot  point  to  some  similar  instance  of  domestic  es- 
trangement, even  among  their  own  familiar  firiendst 
The  world  is  witness  to  some  brilliant  marriage ;  it  be- 
holds the  newly  wedded  pair  surrounded  by  affluence  and 
luxury;  it,  perhaps,  welcomes  them  to  its  scenes  of 
gaiety,  but  no  more  is  known,  until  suddenly  the  tie  is 
severed! — the  wife  returns  to  the  home  of  her  childhood 
—the  husband  becomes  a  solitary  wanderer.  Then  come 
surmises  and  coiyectures,  recollections  of  trifling  differ- 
ences between  the  parties,  and  it  may  be,  all  the  "  kiod 
mendacity  of  hints,"  to  explain  the  motives  of  so  unfore- 
seen a  separation.  But  who,  save  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, can  know  of  the  causes  which  led  to  such  a  dis- 
ruption of  domestic  ties  7  Who  can  trace  the  course 
of  the  tempest  from  the  "  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"  to  the  fiery  thunderbolt  rending  the  chain  which 
bound  the  fettered  pair  7  Who  was  allowed  to  hear  the 
angry  word,  the  hasty  retort  7  Who  beheld  the  cold 
j  look,  the  bitter  sneer  7  Who  listened  to  the  keen  re- 
I  proach  of  wounded  affection,  the  scoffing  reply  of  inci- 
I  pient  hatred  7  Alas !  so  frail  is  human  nature,  that  our 
I  very  virtues  sometimes  do  the  work  of  vices,  and  even 
as  fanaticism  may  be  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  infi- 
delity, so  our  tenderest  affections,  when  injudiciously  ex- 
ercised, may  be  as  subversive  of  domestic  happiness  as 
aversion. 

"The  two  first  years  of  married  life  are  always  the 
most  hazardous ;  if  we  oscape  shipwreck  then,  we  may 
hope  to  steer  our  bark  safely  to  a  haven  of  rest."  Such 
was  the  remark  of  one  now  in  her  grave,  who  had  pass- 
ed, not  unscathed,  through  the  oideal ;  and  daily  expe- 
rience proves  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  If  it  requires 
time  and  patience,  in  order  to  modulate  two  musical  in- 
struments to  perfect  harmony,  how  much  more  of  both 
is  needed  to  produce  exact  accordance  between  two 
hearts, — ^those  "  harps  of  a  thousand  strings" — which 
when  once  wedded,  can  give  forth  the  music  of  life  oaly 
when  they  are  in  unison.  It  matters  not  how  intimately 
the  character  of  each  may  have  been  studied  by  the  other 
before  marriage ;  the  familiar  intercourse  of  wedded  life 
devclopes  a  thousand  trifling  peculiarities,  and  half- 
formed  habits,  which  could  not  be  discovered  earlier,  be- 
cause there  was  no  opportunity  for  their  display ;  sod, 
generally  speaking,  mutual  forbearance  is  the  first  duty 
which  we  are  called  to  exercise. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  eventful  two  years,  Harriet 
I  was  once  more  an  inmate  of  her  father's  bouse.  The 
I  differences  between  herself  and  her  husband  had  ansen 
to  such  a  height,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  separation; 
I  and  under  pretence  of  seeking  renovated  health  in  her 
'  native  land,  Mrs.  Tracv  returned  to  America,  learinf 
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ber  buslmiid  still  the  ornament  of  the  Farisisn  circles  of 
fashion.  Alas !  the  unhappy  Harriet  had  been  too  early 
subjected  to  the  trials  which  require  womanly  streni^h 
of  character,  and  womanly  gentleness  of  demeanor.  The 
petted  child,  fresh  from  the  indulgence  of  the  nursery, 
with  all  the  waywardness  of  a  school  girl  yet  clinging  to 
her  affectionate  nature,  was  but  little  fitted  to  encounter 
the  fate  which  awaited  her.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  and  suffering  from  a  nervous  irritability  which 
threatened  to  destroy  reason  itself,  she  returned  to  the 
home  of  her  happy  years,  the  mere  shadow  of  herself. 
The  joyous  expression  of  her  once  beautiful  face  had 
given  place  to  a  look  of  care  and  vexation ;  her  smooth 
forehead  bore  traces  of  the  oft-knit  brow,  and  she  seemed 
prematurely  aged  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  The  sudden 
death  of  her  in&nt,  to  whom  she  had  looked  for  future 
solace  in  her  loneliness  of  heart,  completed  the  work 
which  her  ill>assorted  marriage  had  begun;  and  while 
Tracy  still  remained  amid  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  his  wife 
was  fast  sinking  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility.  She 
would  sit  for  hours  in  one  position ;  her  hands  hanging 
listlessly  by  her  side,  her  head  bent  down,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  vacancy,  seemingly  abstracted  from  every  thing  around 
her.  The  voice  of  her  mother,  the  presence  of  her  father, 
were  alike  powerless  to  arouse  ber  at  such  times  from 
her  mournful  trance.  She  required  her  room  to  be  dark- 
ened ;  and  the  admission  of  a  ray  of  sunshine  made  her 
shiver,  as  if  the  light  of  day  were  perfectly  abhorrent  to 
her.  Alarmed  at  her  increasing  hatred  of  life,  her 
mother  took  measures  to  guard  her  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance ;  but  her  cares  were  vain.  One  morning  her  at- 
tendant left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  leaving  Mrs. 
Tracy  apparently  buried  in  sleep;  on  her  return  she 
was  horror-stricken  to  find  her  lying  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  her  temple. 
Whether  she  had  fallen  against  the  chimney-piece  in  at- 
tempting to  rise,  or  whether  the  more  horrible  suspicion 
which  entered  the  minds  of  her  agonized  parents  was 
true,  could  never  be  known.  She  uttered  not  a  word 
when  she  was  placed  in  bed — she  returned  no  answer  to 
the  entreaties  of  her  parents,  nor  the  questions  of  her 
physicians;  and  thus,  in  apparent  unconsciousness,  she 
lingered  several  days,  ere  death  relieved  her  from  the 
burden  of  existence. 

On  her  eighteenth  birthday  she  lay  extended  in  her 
coffin,  in  the  very  room,  where  two  years  before,  she  had 
stood,  in  girlish  loveliness  and  bridal  array,  to  pronounce 
the  irrevocable  vows  which  doomed  her  to  disappoint- 
ment and  an  early  grave. 

Years  have  passed  since  she  was  laid  in  the  silent 
tomb,  but  it  is  scarcely  six  months  since  Edward  Tracy 
ended  a  life  of  profligacy,  by  a  death  of  unmitigated  suf- 
fering—the victim  of  his  own  vices. 

Brooklyn,  L.  L 


Original. 
STANZAS. 

WRITTSN    IK   AN   ALBUM  BENEATH  SOMB  LINES  BT 

MISS  MITFORD. 

BT   FRANCES   8.   OSGOOD. 

Oh  !  Mary  Russell  Mitford ! 

Sweet  name !  I  know  it  well, 
For  its  bewitching  melody 

Was  long  ago  a  spell. 
To  waken  thoughts  of  woodland, 

And  rivulet  and  dcll! 

I  have  dreamed  of  thee  in  summer. 
When  our  blossoms  were  in  bloom. 

When  the  humming-bird  was  feasting 
On  their  honey  and  perfume, 

And  bathing  in  the  beamy  dew, 
His  small  and  shining  plume. 

And  when  Autumn  came  from  heaven. 

With  a  rainbow  in  his  hand, 
And  showered  on  our  foliage 

Its  colors  bright  and  bland. 
Till  the  woods  were  glowing  gorgeously 

Throughout  our  noble  land ! 

I  have  read  thy  serious  sketches, 

In  the  heart  of  forest  wild, 
And  lo !  the  very  verdure 

Of  the  gloomy  hemlock  smiled ; 
And  Earth  was  all  like  fairy  ground, 

And  I — a  merry  child ! 

I  know  thou  art  affectionate, 

And  full  of  playful  grace, 
I  know  thy  smile  "  makes  sunshine,*' 

In  many  "  a  shady  place," 
Oh!  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 

That  I  might  see  thy  face ! 


Burks  says  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of  human 
wisdom.  Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of ' 
human  wisdom,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  hereditary 
succession,  and  hereditary  righu,  as  they  are  called,  can 
make  no  part  of  it,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make 
wisdom  hereditary. 
14 


Original. 
SONNET, 

OCCASIONED  BT  A  TBMPORART  AMENDMENT  IN  TEE  LAST 
ILLNESS  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  WHITE,  XSQ. 

BT   MRS.    HOFLAaND. 

Brigrtlt  on  him  existence  dawns  anew, 

Who,  long  secluded,  on  the  couch  has  lain 

Of  wasting  malady  in  feverish  pain, 
With  silent,  tearful  friend  alone  in  view — 
Unto  the  world  restored  with  comrade  true. 

Glad  is  the  meeting-^fresher  colors  stain 

For  him  the  flowors ;  m  ore  verdant  is  the  plain ; 
Sol's  golden  shine  glows  o'er  serener  blue ; 

The  songsters  of  the  wood,  the  murmuring  stream. 
Pour  sweeter  music — as  in  life's  gay  mom 

All  is  a  paradise,  a  radiant  dream, 
Which  the  pure  tints  of  fairy  hope  adorn, 

Love,  joy  and  gratitude,  entrance  his  soul ! 

Oh !  that  so  blest,  man's  hours  might  always  roll ! 

London,  England,  1839. 
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Or  i(i  B  al. 
FLORENCE   REVISITED. • 

BT    H.   T.   TUCKERMAir. 

"  Florence,  beneath  the  fun 

Of  cities,  fairest  one."-~«HBLLET. 

The  raaiiBoleum  of  the  Medici,  ag:&inst  the  extrava- 
gant eplcndor  of  which,  Byron  utters  so  earnest  a  satire, 
is  now  far  advanced  towards  completion.  It  is  an  octagon, 
lined  with  the  richest  marble  and  most  precious  stones. 
As  the  curious  visitor  inspects  the  gorgeous  monument, 
how  Various  and  conflicting  ara  the  associations  inspired 
by  the  thought  of  the  renowned  family  it  celebrates! 
Their  redeeming  characteristics  were  taste  and  liberality. 
They  promoted  the  progress  of  humanity  by  rewarding 
the  exertions  of  genius,  rather  than  by  a  generous  phi- 
lanthropy. The  mass  were  as  much  cajoled  and  sub- 
jected, as  under  more  warlike  princes ;  but  the  gifted  re- 
ceived encouragement,  and  were  ui^cd  to  high  endeavor. 
The  annals  of  the  house  of  Medici  abound  in  scenes,  at 
one  moment  exciting  warm  admiration,  and  the  next, 
unbounded  disgust.  One  instant  we  kindle  at  the 
refined  and  enthusiastic  taste  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  next, 
are  revolted  at  some  act  of  petty  tyranny.  Now  we  see 
genius  unfold  with  brilliant  success  beneath  the  fostering 
rays  of  patronage ;  and  the  next,  injustice,  conspiracy,  or 
revenge,  degrades  the  chronicle.  The  patriotic  Cosmo, 
ardently  listening  to  the  doctrines  of  Pluto,  Lorenzo, 
the  Magnificent,  chatting  with  the  young  Sculptor  in  his 
garden,  the  dissipated  and  cunning  Leo  Giovanni,  the 
imbecile  Piero,  the  perfidious  Lorenzino,  the  cruel 
Catharine,  pass  before  us  in  startling  contrast.  Yet  as 
we  behold  the  works  to  which  the  redeemers  of  tha 
name  have  given  rise,  and  trace  the  splendid  resulu  of 
wealth  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  taste,  we  feel  their 
mission  on  the  earth  was  one,  the  intellectual  fruits  of 
which.are  inestimable  and  progressive.  The  origin  of 
the  Modici  family  has  been  romantically  referred  to 
Averardo  de  Medici,  a  comrr.ander  under  Charlemagne. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  this  celebrated  race  seems, 
however,  to  indicate  Filippo  as  one  of  its  earliest  foun- 
ders. Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Guelphs  having  obtained  the  chief  authority  in  Florence, 
Filippo,  oppressed  by  the  Ghibbelines,  fled  from  Fio- 
rano,  in  the  valley  of  Mugello,  to  the  Tuscan  capital, 
which,  thenceforth,  became  his  country.  In  1348,  we 
read  of  Francesco  de  Medici,  as  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy, although  prevented  by  the  plague  from  exercising 
his  functions.  Filippo  left  two  sons,  Bicci  and  Giovanni. 
To  the  the  latter  succeeded  Cosmo,  and  with  his  name 
began  the  renown  of  the  house.  The  world  was  but 
just  emerging  from  barbarism  when  this  prince  com- 
menced his  sway.  Although  exiled  by  a  faction,  his 
absence  was  deeply  regretted,  and  his  return  trium- 
phantly hailed.  Cosmo  invited  numerous  Greek  refu- 
gees to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  Through  them, 
a  new  interest  wa.<  awakened  in  ancient  literature ;  clas- 
sical studies  revived,   and  manuscripts   were   eagerly 

*  CoDcittded  from  page  72. 


sought.  While  the  council  of  Florence  wera  employed 
in  barren  theological  disputes,  Cosmo  was  listening  to 
Gemisthus  Pletho,  and  planning  a  Platonic  academy. 
Among  the  illustrious  Greeks  whom  he  befriended,  wu 
Agyrop^lus.  "  My  ton,"  said  he,  leaning  over  the 
cradle  of  one  of  bis  children,  '*  if  you  were  bom  to  be 
happy,  you  will  have  Agyropylus  for  your  protector." 
Cosmo  was  succeeded  by  Piero,  who  had  previously 
married  the  wealthy  Contessina  Bardi.     His  authority 

I  i  was  near  being  overturned  by  a  conspiracy,  headed  by 

I I  the  Pitti  family,  who,  in  the  end,  were  obliged  to  flee, 
leaving  their  superb  palace  unfinished.     Piero  left  two 
sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.     The  brilliant  career  of  the 
former  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  elaborate  and, 
perhaps,  flattered  portrait  of  Roscoe.     That  this  mag- 
nificent prince  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordioaiy  abilities, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  address  exhibited  on  his 
youtliful  embassy  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  specimens  extant  of  his  poetical  talents. 
But  no  small  portion  of  his  renown  ia  aAcribable  simply 
to  his  immense  wealth  and  exalted  station.     He  was  a 
roan  of  elegant  taste,  rather  than  of  extraordinary  genius; 
and  merits  applause  for  his  liberal  patronage  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  more  than  for  any  example  he  has 
bequeathed  of  intellectual  or  moral  power.     He  renewed 
and  prolonged  the  impulse  his  father  bad  given  to  the 
cause  of  civilization.     The  visitor  is  continually  reminded 
of  the  obligations  of  Florence  to  Lorenzo.     He  estab- 
lished a  school  of  sculpture,  greatly  enriched  the  Lao- 
rentian  libraiy,   improved  architecture,   promoted  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  revived  the  art  of  the  lapidary. 
His  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  men  distinguiabed 
for  genius  and  acquirements,   whom    his   magnificent 
taste  had  gathered  around  him.     His  time  was  occu- 
pied in  supervising  local  improvements,  cheering  native 
genius,  collecting  rare  manuscripts  and  medals,  cultiTa- 
ting  philosophy,  studying  politics,  making  love,  discus- 
sing poetry  with  Politiano,  and  writing  aonnets.     He 
demonstrated  that  a  prince  could  find  ample  employ- 
ment, and  attain  true  glory  without  recourse  to  conquest 
He  proved  that  there  were  more  enduring  monuroeoti 
than  those  which  rise  from  the  battle-field.     His  name 
is  associated  with  works  of  art  and  literary  productions, 
as  indissolubly  as  those  of  their  authors,  and  although  be 
only  lived  to  the  age  of  foity-four,  he  expired  tranquilly 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends.     His  death  was  deemed  a 
national  misfortune,  and  aeems  to  have  been  the  precur- 
sor  of  innumerable  woes   to   Italy.     Giovanni,  son  of 
Lorenzo,  was  an  archbishop  at  ten,  and  a  cardinal  at 
fourteen— the  youngest  person  ever  raised  to  that  rank. 
A  letter  still  extant,  addressed  to  him  by  his  father  to 
Rome,  evinces  how  much  at  heart  he  hrld  his  advance- 
ment.    After  the  death  of  Piero,  Giovanni  became  the 
head  of  the  family;  and  all  his  wishes  centered  in  the 
hope  of  reviving  its  influence,  which  had  again  suffered 
a  serious  interruption.     This  feeling  he  prudently  con- 
cealed for  some  time.     After  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
three  young  men,  resolute  friends  of  the  Medici,  went 
to  the  Gonfuliere,  and,  with  their  doggers  at  his  throat, 
forced    Sudcrini    to   resign.      The    Medici  being  thus 
restored,  Giovanni  was  made  Pope,  under  the  title  of 

J  Leo  X.     His  pontificate  is  celebrated  as  a  period  when 
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letters  and  the  arts  flourished  to  an  unparalleled  degree,  ii  sweet  countenance,  whose  expression  haunts  us  like  a 
Previous  circumstances,  however,  had  prepared  the  way ! '  dream,  we  vainly  endeavor  to  recall ;  many  a  group  wo 
for  the  many  brilliant  results  of  that  remarkable  epoch.  |  would  fain  ti-ansfer  to  our  own  apartment,  that  there  we 
The  sale  of  indulgences,  and  other  church  abuses,  were  '  might  leisurely  survey  its  excellences,  and  grow  fiatmilier 
then  carried  to  the  highest  point;  and  the  protests  with  its  spirit.  There  are  few  public  galleries  which 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  commenced,  which  ushered  '  are  less  objectionable,  on  this  account,  than  that  of  Flor- 


in the  reformation.     Cosmo,  Francesco  and  Ferdinand, 
maintained  something  of  the  liberal  and  tasteful  spirit 
of  their  ancestors.     But  under  Ferdinand  II.,  who,  in 
1621,  came  to  the  government,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  the 
aspect  of  aiTairs  changed.      Extravagant  expenditures 
drained  the  state  of  its  resources,  and  when  Cosmo  III., 
died,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  Tuscany  was 
reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  state— oppressed  with  a 
heavy  national  debt,  and  exhausted  by  taxes.     Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  John  Gaston  was  the  last  of  his 
family,  once  so  glorious,  but  now  so  sadly  degenerated. 
He  died  after  an  indifferent  rule,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Vienna  (1735)  left  his  duchy  to 
the  house  of  Lorraine.     Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  made  a  contract 
with  John  Gaston's  sister~-the  last  of  the  name  of 
Medici,  by  which  he  acquired  the  various  allodial  pos- 
sessions collected  by  her  ancestors.     Under  the  twenty- 
•ix  years  of  the  sway  of  his  son,   Leopold,  Tuscany 
recovered  from  a  decline  that  had  lasted  more  than  a 
o^ntury^     He   encouraged  commerce,   agriculture  and 
manufactures,  established   penitentiaries,  abolished  the 
inquisition,  and  proclaimed  a  new  criminal  code.     His 
financial  administration  was  admirable,  and  his  own 
manner  of  life  extremely  simple.     The  traveller  in  Italy 
still  recognizes  the  happy  influences  of  his  regenerating 
rule.     Nor  has  the  effect  of  his  noble  example  been  con- 
travened by  his  successor.     An  air  of  contentment,  and  a 


ence.     When  we  have  paused  in  the  vestibule  long 
enough  to  recover  breath  after  ascending  the  long  flight 
of  stairs,  and  inspect  the  specimens  of  statuary  there 
arranged,  the  first  paintings  which  meet  our  gaze,  on 
entering,  are  of  an  early  date.     The  stiff  execution 
I  brings  to  mind  the  Chinese  style,  and  indicates  a  primi- 
;  tive  epoch  in  the  history  of  art.     The  arabesques  on  the 
I  ceiling,  the  portraits  immediately  beneath  it,  and  the 
!  range  of  ancient  busts  below,  fill,  without  dazzling  the 
eye.     As  we  pass  on,  the  interest  increases  at  every  step. 
There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  attraction.     Curiosity  is 
soon  absorbed  in  a,  deeper  sentiment.     One  moment  we 
stand  smiling  before  some  graphic  product  of  the  Dutch 
pencil,  wrapt  in  a  speculative  reverie  over  an  obscure 
painting,  or  seated,  at  last,  quite  absorbed  in  admiration 
j  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Tribune.     The  per- 
fect freedom  of  entrance  and  observation,  unannoyed  by 
the  jargon  of  a  ciceronCf  doubtless  adds  to  the  pleasura 
of  a  visit  to  the  Florence  collections.     And  the  heart  is 
not  less  gratified  than  the  eye,  when  one  beholds  the 
sunburnt  coniadini  improving  a  spare  hour  on  market- 
days,  to  loiter  in  the  gallery,  or  turns  from  a  miracle  of 
art  to  the  happy  countenance  of  some  foreign  painter, 
as   he  stands  before  his  easel,  intent  upon  copying  a 
I  favorite  original.     The  most  unique  feature  in  the  col- 
lections of  which  this  city  boasts,  however,  is  doubtless 
the  gallery  of  portraits  of  celebrated  painters  chiefly  by 
themselves.     How  interesting  to  turn  from  the  immortal 


feeling  of  safety  continues  to  distinguish  Tuscany,  and  i  products  of  the  pencil,  to  the  lineamenu  of  the  artist ! 


render  it  the  favorite  sojourn  of  the  stranger.     Even  the 
comparative  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter,  aggra\-ated 
by  the  tramorUana  which  sweeps  so  coldly  from  the 
mountains,  seldom  drives  the  foreign  sojourners  to  more 
genial  localities.     It  is  not,  perhaps,  vrithout  reason, 
that  the  distinguished  literary  rank  which  Florence  holds 
in  Italian  history,  has  been  ascribed  to  its  inferior  climate. 
There  is  something  almost  oppressive  to  the  senses, 
and  confusing  to  the  mind,  in  the  immense  collections  of 
paintings  in  Italy.     The  stranger,  especially  if  his  time 
is  limited,  and  his  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  true 
impressions,  a  delicate  and  discriminating,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  passion,  will  not  infrequently  regret  the  number 
and  variety  of  interesting  objects  which  at  once  demand 
his  attention.     A  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty 
seldom  distracts  the  eye  with  the  variety  of  its  features. 
The  mountain  range  which  girdles   the  prospect,  the 
grove  which  waves  above  the  cliff,  the  river  flowing 
through  the  vale,  the  flowers  on  its  banks,  and  the  rich 
cloud-land  above,  ore  harmonized  to  the  view,  reposing 
beneath  the  same  light,  and  stirred  by  a  common  air. 
But  each  work  of  art  has  a  distinctive  character.     It  is 
a  memorial  of  an  individual  mind.     It  demands  undivi- 
ded attention.     Hence,  the  first  visit  to  a  museum  of 
art  is  almost  invariably  unsatisfiictory.     We  instinctively 
wish  that  th«  array  were  not  lo  imponng.    Many  a 


Raphael's  sweet  countenance,  eloquent  with  the  refined 
beauty  which  distingui^ihes  his  works,  and  subdued  by 
something  of  tho  melancholy '  associated  with  his  early 
death ;  Perugino,  his  master ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
first  developed  the  principles  of  that  progress  in  ert, 
which  was  perfected  during  the  fifteenth  century,  who  so 
earnestly  and  successfully  devoted  his  life  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
royal  patron;  Salvator  Rosa,  the  poet,  musician  and 
painter,  recognised  by  his  half-savage  aspect,  who  so 
delighted  in  scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur,  and  studied 
nature  with  such  enthusiasm  amid  the  vrilds  of  the 
Appenines ;— >all,  in  short,  of  that  glorious  phalanx, 
whose  best  monuments  are  their  works. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  under  the  allogii  of  the 
gallery,  reminds  the  passer  of  one  of  the  most  remarkabla 
characters  to  which  Florence  has  given  birth.  Bom  on 
the  night  of  All  Saints'  day,  Cellini  assures  us  he  was 
rapturously  welcomed  to  the  world  by  his  father,  who, 
as  if  anticipating  his  future  celebrity,  instantly  greeted 
him  as  Benvenuto.  Like  Salvator  Rosa,  music,  at  first, 
disputed  for  the  empire  of  his  mind  with  the  arts,  and 
his  remarkable  performance,  on  the  flute,  was  the  prir 
mary  occasion  of  attracting  towards  him  attention  an4 
patronage.  Indeed,  the  artist's  father  most  pertina* 
cionsly  fixed  all  his  hopes  for  young  Celtini's  advance* 
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ment,  upon  his  proficiency  in  this  accomplishment. 
Benvenato's  ambition,  however,  was  of  a  far  more  vari- 
ous and  earnest  nature  than  the  success  of  a  mere  musi- 
cian could  gratify.  To  pleasn  his  parent,  however,  he 
long  continued  to  devote  much  time  to  practising  upon 
his  favorite  instrument,  although  the  employment  was 
frequently  an  occasion  of  mimic  and  disgust.  At  length, 
having  been  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  the  skill  he 
displayed  in  the  finer  departments  of  the  trade,  indica- 
ted, in  a  striking  manner,  the  true  bent  of  his  genius. 
Henceforth,  we  find  Benvenuto  constantly  employed  in 
Tarious  places,  and  every  where  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess. It  strikes  us,  at  the  present  day,  virith  no  little 
surprise,  to  perceive  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  labors  of 
such  a  nature  as  employed  the  mind  of  Cellini ;  bat  the 
exquisite  grace  and  rare  invention  he  displayed,  were  as 
significant  of  talent  to  the  admirers  of  art,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  the  gifted  limner  exhibited  on  his  canvas,  or 
the  statuary  in  his  marble.  His  abilities  were  in  con- 
stant requisition,  and  seemed  to  have  excited  equal 
admiration  whether  bestowed  upon  a  button  for  the 
Pope,  a  chalice  for  a  Cardinal,  or  a  salt-collar  for  King 
Francis.  At  one  time  we  find  him  engraver  to  the  mint 
at  Rome,  and  at  another,  exorcising  all  his  ingenuity  in 
setting  a  precious  jewel,  executing  an  original  medal, 
or  designing  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  alto  relievo, 
upon  a  golden  vase  for  some  Italian  prince.  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  he  was  without  an  equal  in  his  profes- 
sion. Towards  the  last  of  his  life,  however,  his  energies 
seem  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  sculpture,  of  which 
the  Perseus  is  the  most  celebrated  specimen.  The  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  difficulties  surmounted  in  casting 
this  statue,  and  the  unworthy  treatment  he  received 
from  the  Grrand  Duke,  in  regard  to  his  recompense,  is 
among  the  most  painful  examples  of  the  trials  of  artists. 
Cellini's  life  was  one  of  the  most  singular  vicissitude. 
Frequently  changing  his  abode,  working  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  various  princes,  of  a  bold  and  active  temper, 
his  memoirs  present  a  picture  in  which  the  quiet  pursuits 
of  an  artist  are  grotesquely  mingled  with  the  experiences 
of  an  adventurer.  One  day,  banished  from  his  native 
city  for  having  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  quarrel,  another, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  kings  and  popes ;  now  pining 
in  the  dungeon  of  St.  Angelo,  which  he  once  so  gallantly 
defended,  and  now  rich  and  honored  in  the  service  of 
a  magnificent  court.  If  we  are  to  place  the  slightest 
faith  in  his  own  testimony,  Benvenuto  proved  himself 
equal  to  any  exigency,  and  fairly  overcame  his  various 
enemies  by  his  prompt  courage,  or  quick  invention.  The 
coolness  with  which  he  speaks  of  despatching  his  foes,  is 
startling  to  one  familiar  only  with  these  peaceful  times ; 
and  the  ingenui^  with  which  he  baffles  those  who  are 
not  to  be  reached  by  the  sword,  is  most  remarkable.  A 
striking  instance  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  King  of  France.  Madame  D'Estampes,  who  seems 
to  have  been  extremely  disaffected  towards  Benvenuto, 
induced  the  king  to  inspect  some  of  his  most  recent 
works  at  an  hour  the  most  unfavorable  for  their  display. 
Cellini,  anticipating  the  effect,  affixed  a  torch  to  the  arm 
of  a  statue  of  Jupiter ;  and  while  his  female  enemy  and 
the  monarch  were  regarding  bis  studies,  in  the  dosky 


lightr  he  suddenly  ignited  the  torch,  and  wheeled  the 
Jupiter  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  effect  wa» 
most  vivid,  as  the  light  was  placed  at  eieactly  the  right 
angle  to  show  the  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  Francis 
received  a  new  and  powerful  impression  of  the  grains  a€ 
Cellini,  and  Madame's  design  was  completely  coanter- 
acted.  The  versatility  of  talent  in  the  character  of 
Benvenuto  was  not  more  surprising  than  his  boondleae 
self-confidence.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  tfai* 
quality  for  the  fruits  of  genius !  Gifts  of  mind,  unaocono- 
panied  by  a  vivid  sense  of  their  existence,  are  of  little 
benefit  to  the  world.  Consciousness  of  power,  firm  and 
unwavering,  is  the  best  guarantee  for  its  appropriate  exer- 
tion. How  much  of  the  cool  decision  of  great  men  ia 
attributable  to  confidence  in  their  destiny !  When  Napc^ 
leon  was  urged  to  leave  a  dangerous  position,  during  an 
engagement,  when  the  shot  were  flying  thickly  around 
him,  and  calmly  replied,  "  The  ball  is  not  yet  moulded 
which  is  destined  for  me,"  who  does  not  recognize  one 
secret  cause  of  his  intrepidity?  No  combination  of 
circumstances  seemed  adequate  to  shake  Cellini's  faith 
in  himself.  He  spoke  as  certainly  of  the  issue  of  axi 
experiment  in  his  art,  as  if  it  had  been  repeatedly 
proved.  Again  and  again  he  reinstated  himself  in  the 
favor  from  which  the  machinations  of  his  rivals  had 
removed  him,  by  the  clear  earnestness  of  his  bearing. 
Whether  discussing  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art,  defend- 
ing himself  before  a  tribunal,  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
a  foe,  or  casting  a  statue  which  had  cost  him  years  of 
toil,  he  seemed  to  act  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

**  Coarsge  gone  7  all's  gone-^ 
Better  never  have  been  born.'* 

It  cannot  but  provoke  a  smile  in  contrast  with  the  the- 
ories of  later  moralists,  after  having  followed  Benvenu- 
to through  an  unequalled  category  of  brawls,  duds, 
amours  and  intrigues,  to  find  him  consoling  himself  ie 
prison  with  communing  with  angelic  visions,  and  cheer- 
ing his  heart  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  an  especial 
favorite  of  Heaven.  Benvenuto  closed  his  adventoroos 
life  where  he  commenced  it ;  and  was  buried  with  manj 
honors,  in  the  church  of  the  Annundata,  at  Florence. 
His  native  city  is  adorned  with  the  chief  ornament  of 
his  genius ;  and  the  exquisite  specimens  of  his  skill  as  a 
jeweller  and  engraver,  are  scattered  over  the  cabinets  of 
virtuosi  throughout  Italy. 

The  open-house  of  Florence,  called  the  Pergola,  is 
remarkable  for  its  chaste  interior.  Romani's  poetry  has 
recently  given  a  new  interest  to  this  favorite  amusement. 
It  seems  almost  to  have  revived  the  dulcet  numbers  of 
Metastasio,  and  wedded  to  the  touching  strains  of 
Bellini,  leaves  no  occasion  to  regret  the  earlier  eras  of 
the  musical  drama.  The  want  of  permanent  prose  com- 
panies in  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  as  schools  of  lan- 
guage, is  a  great  desideratum ;  and  the  number  of  trashing 
translations  from  the  French,  degrade  the  national  taste. 
Sometimes  the  excellent  company  of  Turin,  including 
the  inimitable  Vestri,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  visit  Florence 
in  the  autumn,  and  furnish  a  pleasant  pastime  at  the 
Cocomero,  while,  during  Carnival,  Stenferello  dispenses 
his  jokes  and  rhymes  at  the  Borg'  Ogni  Santi.  In 
Florence,  alone,  is  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  at  certain 
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seasons,  of  witnessing  Alfieri's  tragedies.  The  strallger, 
too,  cannot  but  gratefully  recur  to  the  comedies  of 
GoMoni.  They  furnish  him  with  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  language ;  and  when  ho  is  once  more  at  home, 
and  would  fain  renew  the  associations  of  every-day  life  in 
far  distant  Italy,  he  has  only  to  peruse  one  of  these  col- 
loquil  plays,  and  be  forthwith  transported  to  a  locanda 
or  a  eaffe,  Goldoni's  history  is  intimately  associated 
with  his  comedies.  Successively  a  student  of  medicine, 
diplomacy  and  law — a  maker  of  almanacs,  and  a  comic 
writer;  his  personal  adventures  abound  in  the  humorous. 
He  solaced  himself,  when  unfortunate,  by  observing  the 
passing  scene.  When  jilted  by  a  woman,  or  cheated  by 
a  knave,  he  revenged  himself  by  showing  up  their  con- 
duct as  a  warning,  in  his  next  play.  He  looked  upon 
the  panorama  of  human  existence,  not  as  a  metaphysician, 
but  as  a  painter,  not  to  discover  the  ideal,  but  to  display 
^e  actual.  Yet  he  often  aimed  at  bringing  popular  vices 
or  follies  into  contempt,  and  frequently  with  no  little  suc- 
cess. At  a  time  when  ciscesbeism  and  gambling  pre- 
vailed in  Venice,  he  portrayed  their  consequences  so ; 


Piazza  is  his  David,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  his 
Day  and  Night,  and  that  perfect  embodyment  of  Hora- 
tio's familiar  phrase — "  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger" — the  statue  of  the   Duke  of  Urbino. 
Here  he  made  his  figure  of  More ;  there  he  buried  his 
sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  dug  up  for  an  antique.     Near 
St.  Marks  was  the  school  of  sculpture,  where  he  first 
I  practiced ;  in  Santa  Croce  is  his  tomb.     The  memory 
of  Michael  Angelo  constitutes  the  happiest  of  the  many 
;  interesting  associations  of  Florence.     Not  less  as  a  man 
than  an  artist,  does  his  name  lend  dignity  and  beauty  to 
I  the  scene.     We  look  upon  the  master-lines  of  his  unfin- 
I  ished  works,  and  realize  the  struggles  of  his  soul  towards 
'  perfection.     Truly  has  one  of  his  biographers  remarked, 
"His  genius  was  vast  and  wild,  by  turns  extravagant 
and  capricious,  rarely  to  be  implicitly  followed — always 
to  be   studied   with   advantage."      But  we   think   not 
merely  here  of  the  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  philoso- 
pher and  poet;  we  dwell  upon,  and   feel   the  whole 
character  of  him  who  so  nobly  proved  his  eminent  claim 
to  these  variotis  titles.     As  we  tread  the  chambers  where 


graphically,  that,  for  a  time,  both  practices  were  brought  |  he  passed  so  many  nights  of  study — so  many  days  of  toil 


into  disrepute ;  and  when  the  Spectator  began  to  be  read, 
and  it  became  fashionable  for  women  to  affect  philosophy, 
he  turned  the  laugh  upon  them  with  bis  Filosofo  Inglese. 
His  comedies  have  more  humor  than  wit,  but  their 
chief  attraction  is  their  truth  to  nature.  Although  much 
attached  to  Venice,  his  native  city,  which  he  declares  Ij  dictated  the  sentiment — 
was  never  revisited  without  discovering  new  beauties,  I 
Goldoni  seems  to  have  highly  enjoyed  his  long  residence 
at  the  French  court.  He  boasts  of  having  an  excellent 
appetite  after  eveiy  fresh  mortification ;  and  when  care 
or  sickness  made  him  wakeful,  be  was  accustomed  to 
translate  from  the  Venetian  into  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and 
then  into  the  French,  by  way  of  a  soporific.  Overshad- 
owed as  his  buoyant  spirit  was  at  last,  by  illness  and 
reverses,  his  happy  temperament  made  his  life  pleasant. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  through  bis  efforts, 
the  comedy  was  reformed  in  Italy,  and  his  country  fur- 
nished with  a  stock  of  standard  plays,  of  excellent  ten- 
dency, sixteen  of  which  were  composed  in  one  year— no 
ordinary  achievement  of  industry. 

The  house  of  the  Buonarotti  family  has  recently 
undergone  extensive  repairs.  But  the  rooms  once  occu- 
pied by  Michael  Angelo,  remain  unchanged,  save  that 
around  one  of  them  are  arranged  a  series  of  paintings, 
illustrative  of  the  artist's  life.  How  Florence  teems 
with  the  fame  of  this  most  gifted  of  her  children !  How 
rife  are  his  sayings  on  the  lips  of  her  citizens !  How 
eloquently  do  his  works  speak  in  the  city  where  his  bones 
repose !  As  the  Cathedral  dome  first  greets  the  stran- 
ger's eye,  or  fades  from  his  parting  gaze,  how  naturally 
does  it  suggest  the  thought  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  artist's 
well  known  exclamation !  In  a  twilight  walk  along  the 
river>side,  as  we  watch  the  eveuing  star  over  San  Spirito, 
we  remember  that  a  prior  of  that  convent  taught  him 
anatomy.  If  we  pass  tlie  chureh  del  Carmine,  we  are 
reminded  that  he  there  studied  the  early  efforts  of  Mas- 
aacio.  In  the  gallery,  we  behold  the  Dancing  Faun, 
whose  head  he  so  admirably  restored — wonder  at  the  j 
atam  &ce  of  Brutus,  or  ponder  his  own  portrait.    In  the 


— as  we  behold  the  oratory  where  he  prayed,  or  stand 
above  his  ashes,  we  think  of  his  noble  independence 
which  princes  and  prelates,  in  a  venal  age,  could  not 
subdue— of  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  human  nature,  and  of  his  true  affection  which 


"  Better  plea 
Love  cannot  find  than  that  in  loving  thee, 
Glory  to  that  eternal  Peace  is  paid 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts, 
Ac  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts.** 

Art  seemed  not  an  exclusive  end  to  Michael  Angelo. 
For  fame,  he  cherished  no  morbid  appetite.  He  was 
conscious  of  loftier  aims.  His  letters  and  sonnets 
breathe  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  the  most  perfect 
love  of  truth.  When  refused  admittance  to  the  Pope's 
presence,  be  quitted  Rome  in  disgust;  yet  watched  as 
tenderly  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  faithful  servant,  as  that  of 
a  son  or  a  brother.  As  the  arehitect  of  St.  Peter's,  he 
declined  all  emolument;  and  kissed  the  cold  hand  of 
Vittoria  Colonna  with  tearful  reverence.  After  eighty* 
eight  years  spent  in  giring  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  arts, 
in  cultivating  sculpture,  painting,  poetry  and  architec- 
ture, in  observing  "  the  harmless  comedy  of  life,"  in 
proving  the  supremacy  of  genius  over  wealth,  of  moral 
power  over  rank,  of  character  over  the  world,  Michael 
Angelo  died,  saying,  "  My  soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body 
to  the  earth,  and  my  possessions  to  my  nearest  kin." 
He  left  a  bequest  of  which  he  spoke  not,  for  it  was 
already  decreed  that  his  fame  and  example  should  shed 
a  perennial  honor  upon  Florence,  and  for  ever  bless  the 
world. 

—       "    '  ■    ■■  "■* 


We  ought,  in  humanity,  no  more  to  despise  a  man 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  mind,  than  for  those  of  body, 
when  they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help :  were  this  tho- 
roughly considered,  we  should  no  more  laugh  at  a  roan 
for  baring  his  brains  cracked,  than  for  baring  his  head 
broke.— Po^tf. 
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LOVE    IN    A   COTTAGE. 

BT  ANN   S.    STXPHINS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

"  TottBg  Lore  dwelt  oncn  in  a  humbla  fhedf 

Where  roMabreathinir, 

And  woodbines  wreathing, 
Around  the  lattice  their  tendrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sweet  as  the  life  he  led; 

His  garden  flourished. 

For  young  Hope  nourished 
The  tender  buds  with  beams  and  showers. 

But  lips  though  blooming  must  still  be  fed, 
For  not  even  Love  can  live  on  flowers. " 

"Will  you  promise,  Sophia? 

"  Yes,  yes  I" 

"Every  night,  about  this  time,  remember,  I  will  be 
here ;  or  up  yonder,  where  the  cascade  comes  leaping 
and  foaming,  with  that  sweet  watery  murmur,  through 
the  cleft  in  the  green  bank." 

"  Nay,  sir  knight  errant,  had  you  not  better  reserve  that 
little  nest  of  a  place  for  other  interviews  7  A  romantic 
young  gentleman,  like  yourself,  should  husband  his  re- 
sources." 

"  Be  serious,  child." 

"  Well,  I  am  serious,  and  roagnonimous,  too ;  so  I  re- 
sign the  cascade,  the  violets,  the  wild  roses,  and  the  dog- 
wood thicket  to  my  sentimental  cousin ;  and  will  meet 
you  here,  under  this  great  awkward  chestnut,  for  a  few 
moments  now  and  then,  just  to  report  progress  and  com- 
pare notes;  so,  good  by." 

As  she  spoke,  the  beautiful  girl  drew  close  to  her  com- 
panion, and  looking  with  a  degree  of  affectionate  arch- 
ness into  his  face,  put  up  a  pair  of  lips  plump  and  red 
as  a  cluster  of  ripe  strawberries,  as  if  she  expected  a  fare- 
well kiss,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  young  mad  put  the  bright  raven  curls  back  under 
hor  cottage  bonnet,  and  carelessly  touched  his  lips  to  the 
forehead  they  had  shaded. 

**  There,  now,  let  me  go,"  she  said,  disengaging  her- 
self from  his  arms,  and  arranging  her  bonnet ;  **  see  how 
•oftly  the  purple  haze  is  settling  over  Long  Island,  and 
how  star-like  are  the  half-spent  sunbeams,  as  they  fall 
upon  the  water,  and  kindle  up  the  leaves  about  us.  If  you 
have  any  thing  more  to  say,  put  it  off  till  to-morrow,  and 
let  me  enjoy  this  sweet  twilight  as  I  walk  forward  to  the 
cottage."  . 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  have  not 
given  you  half  my  directions." 

"  Well,  well,  let  them  wait ;  haven't  I  promised  to 
meet  you  very  toon— to-morrow  morning  before  the  dew 
ia  off  the  grass,  if  you  wish ;  but  I  must  go  now  !  You 
that  have  been  rambling  at  will  over  Europe,  these  last 
three  years,  may  afford  to  waste  the  sweet  air,  and  the 
rich  sunset  of  an  evening  like  tliis ;  but  remember,  if 
you  please,  that  poor  Sophia  Fowler  stands  upon  the 
green  grass,  and  hears  the  shiver  of  the  summer  leaves 
for  the  first  time  these  three  months.  Adieu  till  morn- 
ing.    I  shall  have  a  delightful  walk." 

"  Stay,  Sophia." 

"I  can't,  indeed,  Charles;  aunt  will  be  waiting;  cou- 
sin Emma,  ten  chances  to  one,  has  heard  the  bell  ring 
at  the  landiog,  and  will  be  wandering  off  oa  the  Rochelle 


road  to  meet  roe.  Suppose,  by  any  possible  accident, 
she  should  come  across  the  fields,  and  find  us  hen  io 
secret  conference,  under  this  magnificent  old  tree.  The 
scene  would  be  rather  satisfactory  and  arousing,  I  faocy. 
There,  upon  my  honor,  she  is  coroing  now  around  that 
knoll  yonder ;  step  out  of  sight,  Charles,  do  !" 

The  young  man  drew  hastily  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  chestnut,  and  Sophia  hesitated  a  moroent,  to  see  what 
course  her  codlin  would  take ;  for  near  the  place  where 
she  was  first  seen,  the  path  which  she  was  pursuing 
intersected  another,  which  led  through  a  maple  groYs 
to  the  cascade  mentioned  by  the  young  man.  Nothing 
could  be  more  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  verdant  sod 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  landscape,  than  the  rustic  ap* 
pearance  of  the  young  lady  who  had  created  so  much 
interest  in  the  two  persons  gazing  on  her  from  beneath 
the  chestnut.  There  was  something  graceful,  and  alroosi 
child-like,  in  her  simple  white  dress,  and  straw  bonnet, 
j  relieved  only  by  ribons  of  that  color  which  lives  in  the 
heart  of  a  half  open  moss  rose.  Yet,  in  her  person  the 
was  not  only  beautiful,  but  there  was  something  of 
strength  and  dignity,  mingled  with  that  peculiar  light 
ness  which  is  remarkable  in  the  greater  portion  of  our 
American  women.  Instead  of  coming  forward,  as  the 
two  persons  watching  her  movements  from  under  the 
tree  seemed  to  expect,  she  turned  with  a  light  footstep 
into  the  path  leading  through  the  grove,  and  soon  the 
flutter  and  gleam  of  her  muslin  mantilla  through  the 
green  boughs,  alone  maiked  her  quick  and  graceful  pro* 
gress. 

"  To  the  cascade,  ha!"  said  Sophia,  turning  her  spsrk- 
ling  black  eyes,  with  clear  bird-like  laugh  on  the  yousg 
man,  while  her  fine  brunette  face  kindled  all  over  with 
mischievous  merriment ;  and  shaking  her  finger  rougeiih- 
ly  at  him,  she  turned  into  the  footpath,  singing, 

"  Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you. 
Come  to  the  bower." 

The  youth  broke  into  a  laugh,  as  he  followed  her  gsy 
footsteps,  and  calling  her  a  wild  chase  madcap,  vaulted 
over  a  neighboring  fence,  cut  across  the  corner  of  a  mea- 
dow, and  sprang  down  the  bank  which  hedged  in  ihs 
rushing  cascade,  just  as  Emma  Carlton  came  down  the 
little  footpath  which  led  through  the  rich  sward  on  the 
opposite  side. 

The  youth  sprang  across  the  roiniattrte  cataract  with 
a  vigorous  bound,  and  placed  himself  by  her  side. 

"  Always  punctual,  my  own  sweet  Emma,"  he  ssjd, 
taking  her  hand  and  raising  it  with  a  degree  of  respect- 
ful tenderness  to  his  lips ;  "  how  good  you  are  J" 

"  Indeed,  I  am  rather  more  than  punctual  to-night, 
she  said,  raising  her  soft  brown  eyes  to  his  face,  while  a 
happy  smile  heightened  her  cheeks,  and  revelled  around 
her  small  mouth;  "I  am  at  least  a  full  half  hoorbefors 
the  time,  but  we  are  expecting  company  at  the  cottage, 
so  I  came  early,  hoping  to  meet  you,  that  I  might  return 
to  assist  mamma." 

"  Then  we  must  not  walk  to-night,  I  suppose,"  mw 
the  youth,  leading  her  to  a  fragment  of  rock  half-embed- 
ded in  the  thick  grass,  and  seating  her  upon  it,  while  he 
placed  himself  on  the  sward  at  her  feet.  "Let  «•  «« 
here  and  enjoy  the  rich  sunset;  I  love  to  watch  lbs  wft 
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golden  light  as  it  trembles  over  the  water  there;  and  to 
see  the  dark  green  shadows  deepen  among  the  trees 
with  you  by  my  side.  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
happiest  moments  of  life  are  those  spent  in  silent  tran- 
quility, where  the  mere  presence  of  a  beloved  object  is 
enough  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  con- 
tentment." 

Emma's  hand  was  in  his ;  as  he  spoke,  her  slender 
fingers  gently  returned  his  clasp,  and  with  that  silent  an- 
swer, and  with  the  beautiful  expression  of  her  face,  he 
was  satisfied. 

They  sat  together  in  silence,  he  gazing  abroad  upon 
the  landscape,-  as  the  deep  purple  shadows  of  evening 
came  stealing  over  each  green  thing ;  and  she,  dwelling 
unchecked  on  the  short  black  curls  heaped  in  glossy 
abundance  over  his  hold  and  ample  forehead ;  and  mar- 
velling on  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  head,  as  the 
rising  moon  threw  a  light  now  upon  one  bold  feature, 
and  then  upon  another,  ^ill  it  seemed  like  the  head  of  an 
Apollo  alive  with  inspiration. 

"  How  softly  the  moonbeams  tremble  over  that  island," 
said  the  young  man,  pointing  to  a  little  green  spot, 
which  lay  like  a  heap  of  drifted  emeralds,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  East  River;  outspread  like  a  sea  of  weltering 
silver  before  them.  "  Do  you  rernember  the  beautiful 
lines  by  MooraT" 

Emma  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
island,  began  to  repeat  the  lines  thus  brought  to  her 
memory  : 

**  How  iweetly  does  the  moonbeam  smile 

To-night,  upon  yon  leafy  isle  ! 

Oft  in  my  fancy's  wanderings 

I've  wished  that  little  isle  had  wings. 

And  we  within  its  fairy  bowers 

Were  wafted  oflT  to  seas  unknown. 
Where  not  a  pube  could  beat  like  ours, 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone! 
Far  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold  ; 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us  to  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely ! 
'  Would  this  be  home  enough  for  thee  V 
Pla3rful  she  turned  that  he  might  see 
The  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on—" 

Emma's  voice  died  away  in  a  gentle  murmur;  but  that 
sweetest  of  all  sweet  poetry,  seemed  lingering  about 
her  lips  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  speak.  Her 
voice  was  soft  and  rich,  and  she  was  that  rare  creature 
among  women,  a  good  reader.  The  youth  sat  gazing 
on  her  face,  motionless,  and  in  silence,  as  if  fearful  of 
breaking  the  spell  of  romantic  pleasure,  that  lay  upon 
his  heart  like  incense.  It  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  day 
dreams  that  haunt  the  youthful  fancy,  had  embodied 
itself  into  a  sweet  melody,  that  every  charm  might  lin- 
ger about  that  pleasant  hour.  Moment  after  moment 
stole  away,  and  at  length  Emma  arose. 

**  I  must  go  home  now ;  it  is  getting  quite  dark/'  she 
•aid. 

"  Dark,  and  the  moon  shining  so  brightly?"  said  the 
youth  rising,  and  standing  beside  her ;  **  stay  a  minute, 
you  have  not  told  me  who  the  persons  are  you  expect  to 
find  at  the  cottage." 

**  My  cousin,  Sophia  Fowler;  you  have  heard  me 
•peak  of  her." 

"And  does  slie  come  alone?"  inquired  the  youth,  with 


a  slight  degree  of  anxiety  in  his  voice,  while  his  dark 
eyes  dwelt  on  her  face  with  a  peculiar  expression. 

*'  I  suppose  so — that  is,  I — I — there  may  be  another 
person;  but  from  my  heart  I  hope  not !" 

Even  in  the  moonlight  he  could  see  that  her  cheek  was 
flushed,  and  that  she  was  strangely  agitated  :  for  mors 
than  a  minute  he  stood  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  but 
there  was  a  degree  of  concern  and  anxiety,  mingled  with 
the  triumphant  expression  of  his  eyes ;  and  though  a 
smile  lingered  about  his  lips,  there  was  something  regret- 
ful in  it,  as  if  he  were  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  him- 
self, or  with  the  beautiful  being  whom  he  gaxed  upan ;  it 
were  diflBcult  to  say  which. 

"  Your  visitors  must  have  some  strange  power,  Emma,'' 
he  said  at  last,  **  when  their  names  can  bring  the  tears 
to  your  ejres,  and  that  bright  oolor  to  your  cheeks :  hav« 
you  not  told  roe  that  Miss  Fowler  has  a  half  brother  f 
Is  it  he  you  expect?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  agitated  girl,  in  a  faint  voice. 
**  Indeed !  one  would  think  it  rather  some  old  maiden 
aunt,  who  threatened  to  bore  you  a  month  with  prudish 
council,  and  worsted  knitting  work." 

"I  wish  it  were,"  murmured  Emma,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "for  then  the  aimoyance  would  be  only  for  a 
month." 

"But  what  is  there  so  very  dreadful  about  this  young 
Fowler,  Emma?" 

"  To  me,  every  thing  that  is  dreadful.  Oh,  Stewart, 
he  is  coming  here  to  claim  me  as  his  wife." 

"  How,  Emma!  what  claim  has  he,  that  any  free  lady 
may  not  independently  reject?  Why  have  you  never 
mentioned  this  to  me  before  ?" 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  it,"  replied  the  weep- 
ing girl,  "  not  to  you  above  all  others ;  until  now,  I  hoped 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  break  a  contract,  that  has 
been  my  torment  since  I  was  old  enough  to  understand 
!  it :  but  it  seems  that  he  will  not ;  and  now,  when  my 
;  heart  is  all  another's ;  when  every  thought  and  wish  is 
I  woven  with  the  existence  of  anodier,  when  my  dreamt 
are  haunted  by  one  sweet  hope,  and  one  dear  presence, 
t  he  must  come  with  his  foreign  pretensions,  and  money 
saving  intellect,  to  break  up  my  peace,  and  render  ma 
completely  miserable.    Oh,  the  very  thought  of  him  is 
baleful." 

"  Then,  why  not  reject  him  at  once  ?"  inquired  the 
youth  carelessly ;  "  this  is  not  the  country  where  dis- 
tressed damsels  are  carried  off  by  force  of  arms." 

"  I  know  that  it  is  not,"  replied  Emma,  without  seem- 
ing to  observe  the  tone  of  sarcasm  in  which  Stewart  ut- 
tered the  words;  "but  the  bond  on  which  Fowler 
claims  my  hand  involves  the  interest  of  more  than  one 
person,  and  cannot  be  broken,  on  my  part,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  princely  fortune.  The  elder  Fowler  was 
my  mother's  only  brother ;  and  during  his  life-time,  was 
almost  as  fond  of  me  as  of  bis  own  son  and  Sophia.  I 
have  told  you  that  my  mother,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cottage,  was  left  destitute  just  before  my  uncle  Fowler's 
death.  From  the  time  of  my  birth,  it  seems  that  he  had 
entertained  a  strange  fancy  of  uniting  me  with  his  son ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  hitf  wishes  with  regard  to  ns,  tha 
bulk  of  his  large  property  was  lefi  in  trust,  to  be  trana- 
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ftrred  to  young  Fowler  and  myielf  on  our  wedding-day, 
on  condition  that  our  marriage  took  place  before  my 
cousin's  twenty-fourth  birth-day;  but  in  the  event  that 
either  party  refused  to  fulfil  the  contract,  the  whole 
estate  was  to  fall  immediately  into  the  possession  of  the 
person  who  remained  willing  to  abide  by  it." 

"  And  you  have  determined  to  reject  the  alliance,  and  to 
put  this  Fowler  into  possession  of  wealth,  which,  with 
a  slight  tacrifice  of  feeling,  you  could  to  easily  secure 
to  yourself  and  mother?"  said  Stewart. 

Emma  looked  reproachfully  in  his  face,  as  he  finished 
the  question.  "Mamma  has  a  small  income  secured  to 
her  by  my  uncle's  will.  By  wedding  a  man  whom  I  can 
never  love,  I  might  make  her  opulent;  but  in  refusing 
to  consummate  my  own  ruin,  I  do  not  involve  hers." 

"  What  is  there  in  the  appelferajice  of  this  young  heir 

00  repugnant  to  your  taste  or  principles  7*^  said  the  young 
man  earnestly.  "  Think  well  what  you  do ;  for  in  after 
years,  when  the  sweet  dream  of  youth  is  over,  wealth 
will  take  to  itself  a  value,  which  you  little  anticipate 
now.  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  you  are  about  to  make, 
£mma. 

"  True,"  said  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  girl,  her 
eyes  kindling,  and  her  fine  form  erecting  itself  proudly, 
as  she  spoke ;  "  but  how  much  greater  the  sacrifice,  were 

1  to  make  a  legal  mockery  of  that  holy  tie  which  should 
knit  soul  to  soul,  as  well  as  hand  to  hand — were  I  to  give 
myself  to  one  man  in  purchase  of  his  wealth,  hiding 
the  shameful  iniquity  of  the  act  beneath  its  worldly  law- 
fulness— while  in  affection,  sentiment,  every  thing,  I 
was  heart  and  soul,  another's.  It  needs  little  time  for 
consideration.     I  shall  heap  no  pcrjuiy  on  my  con- 


science : 


r»» 


**  But,  dearest,  are  you  certain  that  you  cannot  love 
your  cousin  7" 

Tears  sprang  to  Emma's  eyes,  hut  she  dashed  them 
proudly  away.  "  Good  night,"  she  said :  **  I  have  staid 
over  late :  oh,  would  to  heaven  I  had  never  come  to  this 
place!" 

"And  why  not,  Emma?"  said  Stewart,  aroused  by 
her  agitation,  to  a  sense  of  his  unkindness :  "  forgive 
me,  I  have  been  very  wrong — I  know  that  you  cannot 
love  him ;  but  we  are  placed  in  a  strange  position,  my 
Bweet  girl.  What  can  you  think  of  me,  were  I  so  un- 
feeling at  to  cut  you  off  from  all  hopes  of  wealth ;  nay, , 
of  those  very  comforts  to  which  you  have  ever  been  ac- 
customed, by  offering  a  union  with  myself  7  how  could 
you — brought  up  with  prospects  so  far  superior,  content 
yourself  with  the  humble  salary  of  a  book-keeper ;  a 
man  who  has  not  even  the  command  of  his  own  rime ;  a 
person  who  would  be  obliged  to  leave  you  to  the  solitude 
of  your  humble  home,  hours  and  hours  together,  without 
the  power  of  introducing  you  to  the  companionship  of  J 
one  individual,  whose  taste  or  habits  might  assimilate 
with  your  own  f  In  this  capacity,  as  an  honorable  but 
poor  man,  I  da  offer  myself  to  you,  Emma.  Look  into 
that  young  heart,  and  say,  if  you  can  unhesitatingly  and 
without  a  shadow  of  fear,  place  the  treasure  of  your  hap- 
piness n  my  keeping;  can  you  give  me  the  pure,  unde- 


vlating,  holy  confidence  of  a  wife?    Can  you  suffer  with 
me,  and  for  me,  if  needfal  7" 

He  paused,  and  his  intense  gaze  seemed  burning  toto 
her  cheek.  The  answer  was  one  of  those  eloqurat, 
heart-thrilling  looks  of  affection,  that  ore  the  jewel*  with 
which  high-ftouled  women  sometimes  strew  the  pathway 
of  men.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  a  pure  heart  trembling 
beneath  the  wealth  of  its  own  rich  tenderness. 

Stewart  wished  no  other  reply.  "  Good  night,"  he  raid, 
gently  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  "  To 
morrow,  at  sun-set,  meet  me  here  again.     Good  night !" 

Mrs.  Carlton's  cottage  stood  on  one  of  the  numerous 
graceful  swells  which  render  the  scenery  on  the  Eart 
River  so  changeable,  and  yet  so  rich  in  verdant  beauty : 
at  no  place  between  New-Rochelle  and  the  city,  did  the 
green  sward  fall  to  the  brink  of  the  river  with  a  richer 
sweep,  than  that  which  rolled  its  sea  of  verdure  down 
from  the  front  of  the  good  widow's  dwelling.  The 
building  had  little  about  it  in  style  or  architecture  to 
attract  attention;  it  was  a  low  white  house,  with  a  long: 
old  fashioned  porch  running  along  the  front,  overran 
with  cinnamon  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  great  crimson 
trumpet  flowers;  two  or  three  magnificent  elms  swept 
their  long  branches  over  the  roof,  and  an  immense  white 
rose  tree  grew  at  one  end  of  the  house,  spreading  its 
rich  foliage  and  pearly  blossoms  over  the  casement  of 
Emma  Carlton's  little  sleeping  room.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  house  the  eminence  which  lifted  it  so  gently 
fipom  the  river,  fell  into  an  abrupt  hollow;  a  clear 
brook,  which  some  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  formed  the 
cascade,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  gurgled  along  the  bot- 
tom of  this  hollow,  and  mingled  with  the  river,  juit 
where  a  clump  of  weeping  willows,  around  which  a  wiW 
grape  vine  had  woven  its  heavy  foliage  into  a  leafy  arch, 
drooped  over  its  mouth. 

After  leaving  the  young  gentleman  of  our  stofy,  Sophia 
Fowler  followed  the  dictates  of  her  wild  fancy,  and  wan- 
dered amid  the  park-like  scenery  which  suntninded  her, 
careless,  and  almost  forgetful  of  her  destination.  At 
length  she  found  herself  on  the  brink  of  the  little  stream 
which  was  tho  best  guide  to  her  aunt's  dwelling.  She 
loitered  along  its  margin— now  on  the  green  bank,  and 
again  threading  the  little  footpath  on  its  very  brink- 
wondering  what  on  earth  would  tempt  people  to  li^-e  in 
cities — and  crushing  down  the  wild  flowers  from  mere 
wantonness,  with  her  little  feet,  till  she  came  in  sight  of 
the  cottage.  When  she  saw  the  lights  trembling  through 
the  foliage,  she  paused  in  the  snatches  of  a  song  which 
she  had  been  carrolling  all  the  way,  and  bounded  foi^ 
ward  as  if  that  moment  apprised  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

"  Well,  aunt,  here  I  am  again,"  she  cried,  gaily  return- 
ing the  welcome  of  an  amiable,  but  not  very  digni6ed  old 
lady,  who  occupied  the  little  parlor.  **  Where  is  Eminaf 
Romantic  as  e\-er,  I  suppose — ^brim  full  of  poetry  and 
sentiment,  vowing  she  will  not  many  my  disconsolate 
brother,  because  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a  beg- 
gar ;  and  dreaming  about  love  in  a  dear  little  cottage, 
like  this,  with  some  sentimental  vagabond.  Has  fhe 
got  over  wondering  how  people  can  care  for  money. 
No  doubt  she  still  has  a  horror  of  any  woman,  mercenary 
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enough  to  many  a  man  who  is  able  to  put  a  house  over 
her  bead !" 

'*  But  Sophia,  dear,  you  sometimes  used  to  talk  in  that 
way  yourself,  I  remember,"  said  the  good  lady,  who  pos- 
sessed too  much  of  her  daughter's  fiseliagy  to  dislike  bear* 
ing  it  ridiculed. 

*'  Oh,  but  I  have  cured  myself  of  such  folly,  ages 
since,"  said  the  joyous  girl,  flinging  aside  her  bonnet, 
and  sweeping  back  a  rich  mass  of  curls  from  her  bright 
cheek,  with  a  graceful  motion  of  the  hand.  *'  But  where 
is  Emma  f  I  see  you  have  kept  the  table  standing,  as 
usual,  whan  she  takes  a  wild-flower  ramble  by  moonlight. 
I  hope  you  won't  wait  for  her  long,  dear  aunt,  for  I  am 
half  famished.  A  long  walk  from  the  landing,  across 
fields  and  among  trees,  is  rather  apt  to  provdce  an  ap- 
petite." 

"  I  expected  you,  and  so  kept  tea  waiting,"  said  the 
kind  old  lady,  leading  the  way  to  a  back  room,  where 
the  table  stood.  **  Tom  has  gone  down  to  the  landing 
for  your  trunk,  and  Emma  took  a  fancy  that  you  might 
walk  up,  and  went  out  to  meet  you." 

"She  was  very  good,"  answered  Sophia,  seating  her- 
self at  the  table ;  but  there  was  an  odd  and  provoking 
smile  on  her  lips  as  she  spoke.  The  old  lady  did  not 
observe  it,  and  she  went  on  doing  the  honors  of  her  tea 
table,  with  very  praiseworthy  composure. 

"  I  thought  your  brother  was  coming  with  you,"  she 
said,  watching  Sophia,  as  she  helped  herself  to  a  spoon- 
ful of  jelly;  "  I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  He  is  not  coming,  I  believe,"  said  Sophia,  deposit- 
ing a  portion  of  jelly  between  her  lips :  "  Emma  did  not 
include  him  in  her  inWtation ;  so  he  went  off  into  the 
country  to  charm  away  the  disappointment,  by  shooting 
woodcocks,  in  some  dismal  swamp  or  another." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  Emma  will  persist  in  this 
strange  obstinacy  about  her  uncle's  will?"  inquired 
the  old  larly,  looking  very  earnestly  at  her  niece; 
"  I  am  sure'  I  have  said  every  thing  to  persuade  her,  but 
she  seems  quite  vexed  if  I  mention  it,  of  late.  I  sent 
for  you,  dear  niece,  hoping  that  your  advice,  and  whole- 
some spirits,  might  have  some  good  effect.  Emma  is 
getting  veiy  nervous  and  uneven  of  late.  She  is  always 
wandering  off  alone,  and  sometimes  will  i»et  at  the  cham- 
ber window,  for  hours  together — I  am  really  afraid  that 
her  health  is  failing." 

"  Nonsense !  Excuse  me,  dear  aunt,  but  you  do  spoil 
that  sweet  cousin  of  mine,  terribly.  You  have  allowed 
one  of  the  best  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  bosom,  to  be 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  romantic  notions ;  and  now  you 
expect  her  to  act  like  a  reasonable  girl.  Stay— here  she 
comes  with  a  color  on  her  cheek,  that  might  shame  the 
blush  of  a  ripe  peach  !"  As  she  spoke,  Sophia  started 
up  and  ran  forward  to  meet  her  cousin.  At  first,  Emma 
seemed  a  little  shy  of  her  visitor :  at  the  slightest  noise 
from  without,  she  would  start,  turn  pale,  and  look 
anxiously  toward  the  door,  as  if  fearing  some  unpleasant 
intrusion.  A  smile  of  quiet  mischief  dwelt  on  Sophia's 
mouth,  as  she  observed  this  restlessness :  at  length  she 
arose  from  tho  table,  and  placed  her  arm  kindly  around 
her  cousin's  waist,  sayings  "  Come,  Emma,  let  us  have 
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a  good  chat  up  in  you^  little  room.  I  suppose  we  can 
share  it  again." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  like,"  replied  Emma,  with  evi- 
dent reluctance;  but  while  she  hesitated,  Sophia,  ran 
half-way  up  the  stairs. 

**  What  are  you  waiting  for?"  she  called  out  from  the 
bannisters  :  **  oh,  a  light — good  evening,  aunt."  The  old 
lady  returned  her  greeting,  and  the  cousins  entered 
Emma's  chamber,  together. 

**  How  fiuniliar,  every  thing  looks !"  exclaimed  Stfphia, 
seating  herself  on  the  white  counterpane,  and  glancing 
round  the  room,  **  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  your  reluc- 
tance to  leave  this  sweet  place,  coz."  Emma  was  busy 
about  the  window  curtain,  for  the  breeze  had  carried  a 
portion  of  the  muslin  through  the  sash,  and  had  entan- 
gled its  fringe  with  the  rose  tree.  "  Let  me  help  you," 
said  Sophia,  starting  up,  as  a  branch  laden  with  the 
great  snowy  flowers  was  broken  off,  and  fell  within  the 
room ;  "  that  bush  has  grown  finely,  since  I  was  here 
before ;  do  you  remember  how  nicely  my  brother  nailed 
it  up  for  us  one  day,  just  before  he  went  to  Europe  7" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  replied  Emma,  turn- 
ing away  her  face,  and  striving  very  diligently  tooxtricate 
the  curtain ;  ^'  we  supposed  he  was  coming  with  you  to- 
day.    When  may  we  expect  him  7" 

**  My  brother  is  not  one  to  seek  a  forced  welcome," 
replied  Sophia,  drily ;  "  he  will  not  come  :  I  only  marvel 
that  you  should  for  a  moment  dream  that  he  would  annoy 
!  you  with  his  presence,  after  the  strong  indications  of  dis- 
like which  you  have  so  repeatedly  expressed  to  me,  his 
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sister. 

"  I  am  sure,  mamma  would  be  delighted  to  see  him : 
and  so  should  I,  too,  but — but  for  that  hateful  will ;  why 
could  not  your  father  have  left  his  wealth  to  its  natural 
heir,  at  once,  without  making  conditions  that  your  brother 
should  marry  me ;  or  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  him. 
It  was  making  us  slaves  in  the  cradle.  My  cousin  was 
kind  to  me,  and  I  liked  him  very  much,  as  a  cousin ;  but 
one  cannot  force  the  affections." 

"  You  can  hardly  judge  of  my  brother,  from  what  you 
saw  of  him  five  years  ago,"  said  Sophia,  gathering  up  the 
window  drapery,  which  ber  cousin  had  disentangled; 
"  travel  and  time  have  improved  him  astonishingly." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  replied  Emma,  now 
busying  herself  with  the  broken  rose  branch ;  **  but—" 

"But  what 7" 

"  Why,  there  is  something  so  business-like  in  marrying 
because  our  parents  chose  to  enter  into  a  bargain  to  that 
effect ;  something  so  like  closing  a  mortgage,  that  I  won- 
der even  Mr.  Fowler  can  endure  the  thought  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  be  may  not  like  to  think  of  it ;  you  have 
scarcely  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  his  sentiments  :  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  contract  to  be  ratified  only  by  the 
entire  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  should  make  you 
shudder  all  over,  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  or  should 
cause  you  to  receive  his  sister  with  formal  coldness,  be- 
cause she  happens  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  high 
nature.  Believe  me,  Emma,  you  have  thrown  from  you 
a  heait  such  as  few  women  have  ever  possessed— a  noble, 
I  discriminating,  honorable  heart." 
I     **  We  all  have  our  own  beau  ideal,  and  however  good 
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or  elpgant  a  man  may  be,  if  be  does  not  npproacb  the  | 
standard  erected  in  one*B  heart,  why—-*' 

"The  beau  ideal  of  eig^htecn!''  exclaimed  Sophia, 
turning  upon  her  young  cousin,  in  all  the  dignity  and  ex- 
perience of  twenty-one  summers,  her  red  lips  curling  with 
a  aontemptuouB  smile,  and  her  voice  betraying  a  degree 
c(  ironical  mockery;  *'  a  vision  of  watch  guards  and  gold 
•afety  chains — with  a  romantic  admixture  of  broadcloth, 
sentiment,  and  album  poetry — a  creature  who  writes  son- 
nets, spouts  Byron,  and  makes  love  in  blank  verse !  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  you  or  any  other 
romantic  young  miss,  could  see  her  beau  ideal^th  the 
•yes  of  forty  or  of  twenty-one  even,  you  would  become 
what  many  a  sensible  romantic  girl  lias  been  before  this, 
heartily  ashamed,  both  of  your  fancy  and  its  object." 

'*  But  there  are  some  fancies,  some  feelings,  so  lofty 
in  their  object,  that  the  heart  must  ever  be  satisfied  with : 
them,'*  replied  Emma,  casting  the  mutilated  branch 
among  the  shower  of  green  and  white  leaves,  that  lay 
around  her  feet,  and  returning  her  cousin's  animated 
glance,  with  an  eye  as  bright,  and  a  cheek  kindling  as 
warmly,  as  her  own — for  she  was  thinlcing  of  a  fountain 
in  the  green  iields,  and  of  a  certain  personage  connected 
with  it,  of  which  the  reader  is  already  informed,  and  it 
seemed  a  sacrilege  to  allow  that  manly  being,  even  in 
thought,  to  come  within  scope  of  her  cousin's  description. 

"  You  are  sadly  romantic,  cousin,"  said  Sophia,  with  [ 
provoking  coldness,  taking  out  her  comb,  and  gathering 
her  thick  raven  tresses  under  a  very  becoming  cap. 

**  You  would  not  have  called  any  thing  I  have  said 
romance,  three  years  ago— then  you  had  some  sympathy 
with  me,"  said  Emma,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  I  was  three  years  younger  then,  and  like  you, 
believed  that  poverty  shared  with  a  beloved  object,  j 
was  a  very  pleasant  way  of  proving  disinterested  love 
a  plant  of  this  earth.  I  very  well  remember,  that 
my  idea  of  poverty,  '  Iiove  in  a  Cottage,'  as  we  young 
ladies  very  prettily  term  it,  was  a  delightful  small 
country  residence,  with  rustic  pillars  overrun  with  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  flowers,  with  a  middle  aged  man  to 
trim  the  garden,  a  female  servant  or  two,  and  a  nice  little 
black  boy  for  my  own  especial  attendant,  whom  I  in- 
tended to  dress  in  a  fashion  quite  unique,  and  oriental. 
Of  course,  my  lord  and  master  was  to  spend  his  whole 
time  in  this  retired  nook ;  and  on  a  moonlight  evening 
like  this,  I  have  often  dwelt  complacently  on  the  pic- 
ture of  a  tail  young  gentleman,  with  dark  hair  and 
magnificwit  eyes,  reading  to  a  very  domestic  lady  in  a 
graceful  morning  dress,  occupying  an  ottoman  at  his  feet, 
embroidering  a  velvet  collar  for  her  lap  dog,  by  way  of 
making  herself  useful  and  matronly."  All  at  once  So]ihia 
threw  off  the  light  bantering  tone  with  which  she 
had  spoken,  and  sitting  down  by  ber  cousin,  proceeded 
earnestly,  and  as  one  who  had  witnessed  what  she  was 
describing.  **  But  within  these  three  years  I  have  min- 
gled with  the  world,  and  other  pictures  have  been  pre* 
seated  to  my  miud,  pencilled  by  the  stern,  cold  finger  of 
reality.  I  have  stood  on  a  fircless  hearth-stone,  around 
which  a  young  mother  and  her  children  w^ere  shivering 
with  cold  and  hunger,  without  food,  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  employment  necessary  to  obtain  one  comfort.     I 


have  seen  all  pride  crushed  from  that  mother's  hesit,  till 
she  has  been  glad  to  receive  charity  from  the  pnne- 
proud  and  the  insolent— to  beg  for  employment,  sod  to 
toil  day  and  night  for  the  shomeful  pittance  rendered  Cor 
female  labor.  I  have  seen  the  husband,  he  who  called 
forth  her  first  young  dream  of  love,  sinking  beneath  the 
pressure  of  care;  his  pride  humbled,  and  his  strong 
heart  writhing  with  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  pro- 
tect and  support  those  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  head. 
I  have  looked  on,  till  poverty,  and  sorrow,  and  biunilia- 
tion,  have  soured  the  tempers,  wasted  the  strength,  and 
trampled  all  generous  feelings  from  the  hearts  of  those 
two  beings ;  till  the  love  which  yet  bound  them  together 
burned  dimly  amid  the  sorrow  that  surrounded  them, 
as  the  clear  blaze  of  a  lamp  fades  and  trembles  amid 
the  stagnant  air  of  a  cave  far  down  in  the  earth.  Yet 
these  two  persons  once  had  their  dream  of  *  Love  b  a 
Cottage,'  Emma.  Nay,  dear  cousin,  your  eyes  are  beam- 
ing with  tears !  and — and — upon  my  word,  I  cannot  help 
crying  myself!  The  picture  is  a  true  one.  I  have  wit- 
nessed it  within  the  week.  Fancies  are  often  pleaaaot, 
but  sometimes  they  lead  to  stero,  hard  realities,  cousio." 

Emma  Carlton  need  not  have  complained  tbat  there 
was  a  want  of  sympathy  between  her  and  her  cousio. 
The  hearts  of  both  were  touched,  and  they  retired  to 
rest  as  in  former  years ;  their  arms  interlaced,  and  the 
innocent  breath  mingling  almost  on  their  red  lips. 

A  disinterested  observer  might  have  been  somewhat 
amused  with  the  inmates  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  cottage 
during  the  next  day.  At  early  dawn,  Sophia  Fowler 
wandered  off  toward  the  great  chestnut,  on  the  way- 
side, where  she  had  promised  to  meet  the  straiige 
young  gentleman.  She  returned  through  the  fields  to 
breakfast,  with  her  moroing  dress  wet  with  dew,  aod 
her  silk  apron  filled  with  daisies,  red  clover  tops,  and 
wild  butter  cups;  like  a  child,  overjoyed  with  fresh 
country  air,  and  the  privilege  of  gathering  what  she 
liked,  in  her  own  way.  Now  and  then  a  sweet  melody 
would  break  from  her  lips,  as  the  carol  of  some  bird, 
nestled  away  in  the  wet  green  boughs,  awoke  a  thought 
of  music;  for  hers  was  a  joyous  spirit,  and  it  responded 
to  the  bright  and  cheerful  morning,  as  the  heart  of  a 
babe  leaps  to  the  sound  of  its  mother's  voice.  Dunng 
the  afternoon  Sophia  held  several  long  and  rather  mys- 
terious conversations  with  her  aunt,  which  resulted  in  a 
degree  of  animation  and  excitement  on  the  good  lady  s 
part,  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in  her,  since  the  first 
obstinate  refusal  of  Miss  Emma  Carlton  to  secure  her 
late  uncle's  bank  stocks  and  houses,  by  a  transfer  of 
her  heart  and  person,  to  the  keeping  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  taken  a  decided  antipathy. 

Emma  was  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  or  »W 
might  have  been  surprised  at  these  indications  of  a  good 
understanding  between  her  mother  and  cousin ;  but  eve- 
ning was  drawing  on,  and  her  heart  was  full  oi  one 
sweet  anticipation,  which  lighted  her  eye,  and  kind 
her  cheek  to  the  hue  of  a  half  open  damask  rose, 
sun  was  just  beginning  to  fling  his  arrowy  gold  aslant 
the  water,  when  she  went  out  from  the  cottage  wit 
lace  veil  thrown  carelessly  over  her  shoulders ;  saunie 
slowly  toward  the  river,  till  she  came  to  the  clamp  of 
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willows  which  bun;  over  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet,  then 
hastily  drawing  the  veil  over  her  head,  she  darted  up  the 
footpath,  leading  along  its  brink  to  the  cascade.  In  about 
an  hour  she  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  went  directly  to 
her  chamber.  When  Sophia  entered  the  room  a  ehort 
time  after,  she  found  her  cousin  sitting  by  the  window, 
pale  and  in  tears.  ^ 

"Sophia,"  she  said,  earnestly,  but,  without  moving 
her  eyes  from  their  fixed  gaze  on  a  heavy  branch  pendant 
from  one  of  the  elms  which  swayed  softly  to  and  fro,  a 
little  distance  from  the  window :  "  Sophia,  1  wish  to  ask 
jr*u  a  question." 

"  Weil." 

**  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  possible  for  me  to  gain 
mamma's  consent,  should  I  ever  take  it  into  my  head  to 
accept  another  person  than  your  brother?" 
I  should  think  not — my  aunt  is  not  likely  to  break  a 
pledge  given  to  a  dying  brother,"  replied  Sophia,  coldly. 

"  True,"  murmured  Emma,  closing  the  window,  with 
a  deep  sigh ;  **  so  there  is  no  alternative." 

£ariy  the  next  morning,  Emma  Carlton  arose  from  the 
side  of  her  cousin,  who  appeared  to  sleep  soundly ;  after 
dressing  herself^  she  went  to  the  bureau,  and  took  from 
thence  several  articles  of  apparel,  and  some  valuable 
ornaments.  These  she  packed  in  a  travelling  basket,  and 
with  trembling  hands,  secured  it  as  if  for  a  journey.  { 
When  all  was  done,  she  stole  softly  from  the  room  to 
that  in  which  her  mother  was  sleeping.  After  the  space 
of  some  ten  minutes  she  returned  to  her  own  apartment; 
but  her  step  was  unsteady,  and  tears  rushed  like  rain- 
drops from  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  on  each  familiar 
thing  which  she  was  about  to  leave,  perhaps  for  ever. 
A  few  moments  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
as  one  bewildered  with  conflicting  feelings ;  even  when 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  on,  and  the  basket  in  her 
hand,  she  lingered  with  a  degree  of  painful  reluctance  to 
depart.  Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  after  her,  when 
Sophia  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  flinging  a  crimson 
shawl  over  her  night  dress,  scvftly  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out :  her  bright  face  sparkling  with  mirth,  made 
a  beautiful  tableau,  peering  out  from  behind  the  rose- 
bush, and  the  low  mirthful  laugh  which  broke  over  the 
wet  leaves,  might  have  been  taken  for  the  carol  of  a 

bifd. 

To  be  continued. 


Orifiaal. 
TRUE    LOVE. 


Thk  tearful  sympathy  that's  bom  of  Love 

Is  Love's  most  truthful  witness !    What's  the  worth 

Of  Love,  that  love's  not  most,  when  what  it  lores 

Hath  naught  but  tears  to  render  back  again ! 

What's  Love,  that  smiles  not  save  the  sky  be  faix^— 

And  in  the  pitiless  and  polting  storm. 

When  most  the  wand'rer,  homeless,  shelterless. 

Despairing  pants  its  cheerful  voice  to  hear, 

Aikl  seeks  most  earnestly  its  hand  to  guide, 

Stands  with  the  cold  and  merciless,  alar! 

'Tis  but  Love's  shadow— nay,  'tis  wone  than  that ! 

'Tis  true  Love's  worthless  couateifeiti         a.  r.  a. 


Original. 
YES,    TAKE    THE    RING. 

BT  CAROLINA  O&m. 

Yifl,  take  the  ring,  for  still  thy  love, 
Will,  though  we  evermore  must  part. 

Be  the  one  sweet  and  cherished  flower. 
That  blooms  within  my  lonely  heart. 

Ay,  take  it,  and  whene'er  the  gems, 
Shall  meet  thine  eyes,  that  on  it  gleam, 

Think  that  on  me,  thy  own  dear  smile. 
Once  shone  with  brighter,  purer  beam. 

Yes,  take  the  ring — ^but  never,  love — 
No,  never  wear  it  for  my  sake— 

I  would  not  bend  on  thee  again, 

The  slumb 'ring  wrath,  its  sight  might  wakt. 

Take  it,  and  keep  it,  and  when  none. 
With  cold,  reproving  brow  is  nigh. 

To  mark  the  gift  thou  may'st  not  wear, 
Then  let  it  sometimes  meet  thine  eye ! 

Farewell!  the  hope  that  yean  of  toil. 

May  win  the  wealth  thy  friends  hold  dear. 

Will  be  the  star  mid  hov'ring  clouds, 
My  lonely  exile  still  to  chaer. 

Wealth  gained,  and  as  the  bird  that  long 
The  sport  of  storms,  to  its  own  tree. 

Returns  to  rest  its  weary  wings, 
WiH  I  return  and  rest  with  thee. 


Original. 
POET'S  VOWSf 
AODaassBo  to  a  nAaa-iTso  oiaL,  who  soosteo 

BiLiivi  it  not,  the  idle  tale, 

That  poet's  vows  are  never  true  ones, 
That  like  the  ever-varying  gale 

He  changes  olden  loves  for  new  ones. 
Believe  them  never,  when  they  say, 

His  passion  passes  with  the  minute — 
That  when  he  strikes  his  tuneful  lay 

There's  nought  but  honied  cadence  in  it. 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole- 
True  as  the  sun,  that  flaggeth  never— 

So  constant  is  the  poet's  soul ; 

He  loves  but  once,  and  loves  for  ever! 

His  feelings  that  have  dormant  lain, 
When  touched  by  love's  absorbing  fire* 

Are  waked,  never  to  sleep  again. 
Till  he  and  love  alike  expire. 

Then  doubt  the  tale,  for  oh,  'tis  wrong. 

To  charge  him  with  such  transient  fseliDgh— 
When  wakes  his  lyre  to  breadie  in  song. 

The  wiles  that  love  is  o'er  him  stealing, 
Each  burning  note  conies  from  a  soul 

As  pure  and  bright  as  this  earth  knowech— 
And  constant  ever  to  his  goal 

Like  mountain  rill,  his  leeli&gilowetb!      w. 


B.  F, 


■ 
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FALL     OP    CATILINE 


Original. 
FALL    OF    CATILINE. 

BT   PROFESSOR  BARBER. 

As  if  nature  designed  to  contrast  the  calm  beauties  of 
an  Italian  sunset  with  the  horrors  of  a  moral  tempest, 
destined  to  darken  the  Roman  commonwealth — the  eve- 
ning which  preceded  the  confederacy  between  Sergius 
Catiline  and  his  associates  was  unusually  serene.  When 
the  sun  sunk  amid  the  softened  and  varied  tints  which 
his  retiring  shadows  had  created,  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  floated  over 


— seek  to  know  no  farther— the  secrets  of  futurity  bdong 
to  the  Gods  !*' 

"  Tell  me,  mysterious  being,"  said  the  gentle  suppli- 
cant, **  what  evil  awaits  Marcella  T  By  what  misfonone 
has  she  incarrBd  the  displeasure  of  the  Gods  V* 

"  When  the  anger  of  the  Gods  convulses  the  faeavem, 
shall  mortality  dare  to  inquire  into  futurity  f '*  responded 
the  former  voice.     "  Look  upward  and  retire  !'* 

Marcella  directed  her  view  to  the  heavens ;  a  dark 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  north-west,  over  the  Campia 
Martius.  It  quickly  enveloped  the  Capitoline  ssd 
Palatine,   and  finally  rested  on  the  extreme  eastern 


the  hill  of  gardens,  wafUng  the  rich  perfume  of  nature  'I  ^g«"  "^  *«  Esquiline  and  Ccelius.     The  agitated  giri 
through  the  eternal  city:  the  various  aqueducts  rippled  !|^"^  scarcely  contemplated  this  awfo!  change  in  the 


in  obedience  to  the  wind  which  scarcely  agitated  their 
surfaces,  while  the  moon,  as  she  rose  in  unclouded 
majesty  above  the  Aventine,  lingered  over  the  dome  of 
her  sacred  temple — the  guardian  deity  of  the  vestal 
virgins  who  were  offering  up  their  evening  orisons. 
Silence  reigned  omnipotent— not  a  sound  broke  her 
repose,  save  the  scream  of  the  night-bird  as  he  shrieked 
amid  the  time-worn  pillars  of  the  Capitol — the  deep 
notes  of  the  watchman  who  guarded  the  Coelian,  or  the 
response  of  the  sentry,  who  proclaimed  the  watch-hour 
from  the  heights  of  the  Esquiline. 

As  night  threw  her  sable  mantle  over  the  western 
side  of  the  Janiculum,  the  officiating  ministers  in  the 
Capitol  retired  within  the  portals  of  their  respective  tem- 
ples to  propitiate  the  favors  of  the  guardian  deities  of 
.Rome,  by  the  accustomed  sacrifices.  It  was  at  this 
interesting  moment  that  two  Roman  ladies,  elegantly 
attired,  crossed  the  Publician  bridge.  As  they  passed 
onward  in  the  direction  of  the  Aventine,  the  elder  of  the 
two  suddenly  paused,  and  gazing  on  the  clear  waters  of 
the  Tiber,  on  which  the  moonbeams  had  cast  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  Palatine,  exclaimed — 

**  Thou  common  greve  of  a  monarch  and  a  hero,  how 
ofien  have  thy  waters  been  polluted  since  their  primal 
stream  left  the  bosom  of  the  Appenines— how  often  has 
the  sht^dering  victim,  hurled  from  the  Capitoline,  poured 
out  his  spirits,  as  the  sudden  dash  announced  that  thou 
hadst  recived  the  sacrifice,  and  thy  current  resumed  its 
wonted  course  I  Shade  of  Manlius — beautiful  yet  awful 
is  thy  resting-place — the  daughter  of  Jupiter  smiles  upon 
thee  from  the  elynium  of  the  Gods !  and,  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  yon  mounts  on  the  surface  of  the  Tiber,  she 
erects  a  monument  upon  thy  greve !" 

The  fair  speaker  had  scarcely  concluded  this  beautiful 
apotheosis  to  the  manes  of  her  murdered  countryman, 
when  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  vulture,  which, 
after  fluttering  around  the  base  of  the  Aventine,  uttered 
a  terrific  scream,  and  flew  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Capitol. 

This  Doctnmal  and  ominous  visitant  struck  terror  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  fair  companions  journeying  to  the 
temple  of  Plana.  The  younger,  upon  reaching  the 
•acred  edifice,  implored  the  protection  of  its  flavoring 
deity.  What  was  her  astonishment  when  a  sepulchral 
voice  from  within,  replied— 

**  Happiness  dwells  not  with  the  compaoiona  of  guilt 


elements,  when  a  peal  of  thunder  that  echoed  throagfa 
the  caverns  of  the  deep,  shook  Rome  to  its  centre ;  the 
clouds  opened,  and  a  brilliant  stream  of  electric  6re, 
passing  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-western  extre> 
mity  of  the  city,  enwrapped  the  hills  in  the  awful  splea- 
dors  of  a  terrific  illumination. 

"  The  (Sods  have  fired  the  city,*'  said  Marcella,  and 
sunk,  senseless,  on  the  bosom  of  her  friend.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  two  Roman  knights,  attracted  by  the 
piercing  cry  of  the  companion  of  Marcella,  hastened  to 
her  assistance. 

'*What  maiden  in  distress  thus  contests  with  the 
thunder  for  masteiy?"  exclaimed  the  younger  knight 
A  flash  of  lightning,  at  this  moment,  streaming  through 
its  cloudy  fissure,  revealed  to  his  gaze  the  pallid  fieataics 
of  the  apparently  lifeless  Marcella. 

"It  is  Marcella  by  the  immortal  powers!"  said  he; 
then  suddenly  turning  to  a  slave  by  whom  he  was  attend- 
ed, he  commanded  him  to  bear  the  senseless  and  beaati- 
ful  burden  to  its  home.  As  the  slave  was  about  to  obey 
the  mandate,  the  knight  rushed  frantically  forward,  and 
arrested  his  arm.  **  Minion,"  said  he,  '*  I  knew  not  what 
I  said ;  touch  not  the  hem  of  her  garment ;  it  would  be 
profanity."  Then  placiiig  bis  hand  on  the  bosom  of  the 
prostrate  maiden,  he  exclaimed,  **  Lovely  and  beloved 
Marcella,  the  waters  of  life  yet  fbw  from  the  foontab. 
Lest  the  lightning's  flash  should  stop  the  current,  Cati- 
line shall  bear  thee  to  a  place  of  security."  Saying  this, 
he  gently  raised  the  fainted  form  before  him,  and  was 
quickly  lost  in  thick  darkness  behind  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  Aventine. 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  Marcus  Cicero  had  been 
awakened  by  the  roaring  of  the  Tiber,  which,  driven  in 
opposition  to  its  current*^wonen  beyond  its  banks,  sod 
rapidly  rising  on  the  Tarpeian,  presented  to  the  gaze  d 
the  horror-stricken  consul,  the  i^ypearanco  of  a  sea  with- 
out a  shore. 

As  the  wind  howled  around  the  pillars  of  the  Capitol, 
the  consecutive  thunder-peals  grew  louder;  while  the 
lightning,  more  intensely  vivid  from  the  darkness  which 
it  rendered  visible,  streamed  like  the  bumin^  lava  frsm 
a  volcano,  along  the  gilded  roc^  and  brazen  thresholds 
of  which  the  hand,  of  rapine  had  despoiled  the  temples 
at  Athens.  After  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  OodSf 
Cicero  commanded  his  hcton  to  summon  the  senaton  to 
a  solemn  council  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
throwing  around   him   the   consular  robe,  proceeded 
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tovi'sidt  the  Falatine.  The  awe-stricken  •enators,  pre- 
ceded by  the  torcb-bearerft,  were  already  aaseinbled  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when  the  lictor  announced  the 
approach  of  the  ocnisul;  and  as  tlie  chief  ma^trate 
ascended,  they  separated  on  each  side,  forming  an  ave- 
nue, in  the  midst  of  which  he  halted,  and  thus  addressed 
the  assembly  :•— 

"Fathers  and  Senators  of  Rome!  need  I  offer  an 
apology,  illustrious  countrymen,  for  thus  summoning 
you,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  meet  me  in  the 
Capitol  7  No ;  I  see  you  feel  with  me,  that  the  occa- 
«ion  justifies  the  act.  Never,  oh,  fathers,  has  such  a 
night  hung  its  darkened  terrors  over  our  devoted  city 
—the  Gods  have  poured  upon  us  ton*cnts  of  6re — and 
earthquakes  have  shaken  our  eternal  hills.  We  have 
offemied  the  Gods ;  some  horrible  misfortune  awaits  our 
city.  I  propose  to  you.  Fathers,  that  the  Aruspices  be 
summoned  to  join  us  in  a  solemn  convocation  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  let  the  omens  of  the  night  be  com- 
pared ;  if  evil,  let  sacrifices  be  offered ;  let  hecatombs 
•moke  upon  the  altars ;  so  shall  the  further  displeasure 
of  the  Gods  be  averted  from  the  city  and  commonwealth. 
Sacred  fitther,"  said  he  addressing  the  Pontifex,  as  the 
procession  entered  the  portal  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
'*  was  the  evening  sacrifice  propitious— «nd  what  omens 
bast  thou  seen  throughout  this  night  of  terrors  7" 

**  Consul,"  replied  the  officiating  priest,  **  I  tremble  to 
answer  thy  inquiry.  When  the  declining  shadows  of 
the  sun  sunk  behind  the  Janiculum,  we  retired,  as  accus- 
tomed, to  offer  our  evening  sacrifice  to  the  immortal 
<3ods;  the  victim  was  slain— -the  faggots  lighted — the 
flame  ascended ;  we  were  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
entrails,  when,  awfiil  to  relate,  the  right  arm  of  Japiter 
slowly  removed  from  its  situation  and  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Esquiline ;  the  flames  burst  forth  on  all 
•ides,  intermingled  with  black  smoke ;  the  livid  light 
scarcely  illumed  the  altar,  and  the  sacrifice  was  uncon- 
auroed.  Dismayed  at  these  portentous  omens,  I  invested 
myself  in  the  Lcena,  and  ascended  the  dome  of  Mincr- 
Ya*s  Temple  to  observe  the  direction  of  the  convulsed 
elements  which  shook  the  temples  of  the  gods.  I  had 
just  reached  this  commanding  eminence,  when  a  stream 
of  fire,  which  seemed  to  have  enveloped  the  city  in  a 
general  conflagration,  revealed  to  my  view,  in  the  street 
of  the  Gladiators,  a  multitude  of  Romans,  variously 
habited  and  disguised,  passing  and  re-passing  from  the 
house  of  Marcus  Lecca." 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  here  inter- 
rupted the  speaker;  it  was  found  to  proceed  from  a 
•entry  who  had  captured  a  young  Roman,  in  the  dress 
of  a  lieutenant,  passing  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  captor 
and  the  captured  were  ordered  into  the  presence  of  Cicero 
and  the  senators. 

**  He  bears  about  him  sealed  papers,"  said  the  guar- 
dian of  the  night,  "  and  refuses  to  answer  any  interroga- 
tories." 

**  Why,  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  amid  the  horrors  of 
•uch  a  tempest,  hast  thou  been  taken,  attempting  to  fly 
from  the  city  7"  said  the  consul.  **  Discover  thy  pur^ 
poses." 

I  am  forbidden,"  replied  the  youthful  soldier. 
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"  On  the  peril  of  the  rack^the  torture,  and,  finally, 
thy  life,  I  command  thy  answer,"  continued  Cicero. 

**  Lucretia  died  to  preserve  her  honor,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. "I  am  prepared  to  follow  her  example  in  the 
preservation  of  mine;  the  rack  and  the  torture  may 
cause  me  to  shudder — in  the  hour  of  agony,  the  ravings 
of  a  madman  may  usurp  the  empire  of  reason  and 
reflection,  but  neither  thy  threats  nor  their  more  bloody 
execution  shall  extort  from  me  the  i-iolation  of  an  oath 
recorded  on  the  sacred  altars  of  the  Ciods,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sacrifice  too  awful  and  too  holy  to  name.  As 
for  my  sealed  papers — behold,  Marcus  Cicero,  how  small 
is  the  size  of  the  packet,  and  how  easily  it  is  conceal- 
ed," continued  the  captured  Roman,  as,  at  one  effort,  he 
swallowed  it. 

'*  Tear  him  asunder !"  vociferated  the  consul. 

"  Stand  off,  thou  murdering  minister  of  a  more  mur- 
derous tyrant,"  said  the  lieutenant,  as  the  lictor  ap- 
proached him,  "and  do  thou,  consnl,  allow  me  five 
hours  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  thy 
mandate." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Cicero,  "  but  at  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  time,  thou  diest,  if  thou  tamperest  with  our 
bounty." 

"  I  take  the  chance,"  said  the  soldier,  then  hurling  a 
look  of  defiance  towards  the  consul,  he  was  led  to  the 
tower  which  overhung  the  Tarpeian. 

"  Fathers  and  Senators,"  said  the  consul,  as  the  youth 
retired,  "  the  devoted  secrecy  of  yon  minion  is  big  with 
the  fate  of  Rome ;  let  him  be  treated  with  special  kind- 
ness. As  the  sun  rises  over  the  Esquiline  we  meet 
again.  Senators  and  Fathers,  adieu ;  to  the  protection  of 
our  guardian  deities,  and  your  umiemitting  vigilance,  I 
commit  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth."  Saying  this, 
he  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 

The  vision  of  the  Aruspex  in  the  dome  of  Minerva's 
Temple,  had  not  deceived  him.  In  the  street  of  the 
Gladiators  a  band  of  determined  Romans,  combining  all 
ranks,  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Marcus  Lecca.  The 
master  spirit  which  convoked  it,  and  by  which  its  move- 
ments were  directed,  was  Sergius  Catiline.  Hitberward 
he  was  hastening,  when  the  appalling  situation  of  Mar- 
cella  arrested  his  footsteps. 

Having  deposited  his  sacred  burden — ^the  object  of  his 
love~~in  the  possession  of  her  friends,  with  an  injunction 
of  secrecy  as  to  the  means  by  which  she  had  been  con- 
veyed, the  young  patrician  hastened  to  the  abode  of  his 
friend. 

As  Catiline  entered  the  assembly,  the  extreme  beauty 
of  his  person,  and  the  daring  and  lofty  spirit  of  ambition 
which  pervaded  his  countenance,  called  forth  from  each 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  as  he  rose  to  welcome  his 
leader,  an  earnest  and  scrutinizing  gaze.  The  object  of 
the  nocturnal  assemblage  had  not  been  fully  explained ; 
the  summons  by  which  it  had  been  convened,  was,  at 
least,  equivocal  in  its  character,  and  every  one  present 
sought,  in  the  expressive  features  of  Catiline,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  doubts  by  which  he  was  perplexed.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  a  rostrum  had  been  erected 
for  the  youthful  senator,  overhong  by  a  canopy  formed  of 
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evergreens,  surmounted  by  the  Marian  eagle,  which  had 
descended  to  Catiline,  and  surrounded  by  tlie  various 
ensigns  which  had  distinguiiihed  the  Sergian  house. 
From  this  elevated  station,  a  herald  recounted  to  the 
meeting  the  various  services  rendered  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  distinguished  Sergian  to  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
and  concluded  his  harangue,  by  announcing  to  them,  that 
Catiline,  himself,  was  about  to  address  th^ro  on  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  themselves — ^llieir  country,  and  their 
posterity. 

Catiline  now  ascendud  the  rostrum,  and  having  thrown, 
gracefully,  over  his  right  shoulder,  the  ample  folds  of  the 
preetexta,  thus  appealed  to  the  assembly:—* 

"  Countrymen  and  Romans — descendanu  of  the  illus- 
trious Brutus — of  that  Brutus  who  swore  by  the  immor- 
tal Gods,  as  he  saluted  the  gory  poignard  yet  reeking 
with  the  chaste  blood  of  Lucretia,  that  neither  the  pos- 
terity of  Tarquin,  nor  any  other,  should  ever  be  kings  of 
Rome,  shall  we  transmit  that  oath,  unsullied,  to  futurity, 
or  wantonly  abjure  it  for  ever?  Shall  we  become  the 
vassals  of  a  tyrant  who  usurps  the  power,  but  fears  to 
assume  the  appendages  of  royalty — shall  we  submit  to 
the  taxes  and  tributes  which  are  daily  demanded  of  us 
by  the  minions  of  a  consul,  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  our  first  magistrate,  by  the  frauds  of  hireling 
mercenaries,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the  galling  imposi- 
tions 7  I  have  long  known,  oh,  countrymen,  that  Catiline 
is  on  the  proscription  list  of  the  minion,  Cicero ;  he  seeks 
to  destroy  all  opposition,  that  he  may  enslave  his  country 
more  effectually,  when  resistance  will  be  unavailing.  Our 
impoverished  population,  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  consul  and  his  partizans — waits  only  for  the 
favorable  moment — a  regular  organization  and  deter- 
mined leaders,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  rear  the  stan- 
dard of  freedom  on  the  heights  of  the  Capitoline ;  the 
auspicious  moment  has  arrived — an  organization  has 
commenced ; — leadertf  1  see  around  me,  on  evei^  side — 
and  I,  Catiline,  swear  by  the  contents  of  that  cup,  smok- 
ing with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice — ^by  the  prostituted 
pledges  of  the  consul — ^by  the  violated  liberties  of  my 
country,  and  by  the  sacred  altai*s  of  the  Gods — that  the 
•word  which  I  now  unshealh  beneath  thy  ensign,  illus- 
trious Marius,  shall  no  more  return  to  its  scabbard,  until 
Rome  is  free  !  Be  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  the  bond 
of  our  union,*'  said  he,  handing  round  the  cup  to  each  of 
the  assembly ;  "  and  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  to  our 
«nemics  !'* 

As  the  horrible  contents  of  the  sanguine  cup  approach- 
ed the  lips  of  each  of  tho  confederates,  he  repeated  the 
oath  which  Catiline  had  taken.  The  latter  then  turning 
to  Titus  Manlius,  who  had  just  entered  the  assembly, 
exclaimed : — 

"  Illustrious  descendant  of  Torquatos  Manilas,  what 
news  bringest  thou  from  the  Allobrojes?" 

**  They  are  ready  to  aid  us,"  replied  Manlius.,  "Our 
messengers  were  welcomed  at  Viernie— their  troops  are 
prepared  to  join  us  whenever  we  feel  assured  of  success." 

"We  vill  succeed,"  continued  Catiline  "  or  form  a 
hecatomb,  the  flames  of  which  shall  consume  the  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth.     My  troops,  in  Etniria,  are 


in  the  best  order— burning  with  ardor  to  engage  in  die 
cause  of  liberty.  A  lieutenant  whom  I  despatched  widi 
sealed  orders  to  the  commander,  I  have  just  been  inforni- 
ed,  has  been  arrested  by  the  scouts  of  Cicero.  They  caa 
extort  nothing  from  their  prisoner;  pei^aps,"  added  be, 
as  his  dark  eye  flashed  with  anger,  and  imroedialelj 
sunk  in  despondency — "  perhaps  their  victim  :—4>at  no— 
if  destined  to  perish,  noble  youth,  the  dag^ger  of  Cstilim 
shall  preserve  thee  from  the  axe  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. Lentulus,  I  appoint  you  president  of  tbis 
council ;  Manlius,  repair  on  the  dawn  of  morning,  to 
Etruria ;  henceforward  you  are  commander  of  the  brsTe 
army  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Foesula-  Let  it  be  your 
duty,  Cethegus,  to  watch  tho  movemenU  of  Cicero, 
and  his  abject  senate.  My  spies  inform  me  they  meet 
at  the  Capitol  to-morrow ;  Catiline  most  be  there." 

Having  once  more  enjoined  the  necessity  of  secrecy, 
the  last  of  the  Sergii  bade  adieu  to  the  assembly,  sod 
burying  himself  in  the  deep  abstraction  to  which  the 
scene  had  given  rise,  departed  for  his  abode.  Uocoih 
scious  of  the  objects  which  surrounded  him,  he  had  just 
entered  his  dwelling,  when  a  slave  informed  him  that  the 
Lady  Marcella  had  thrice,  daring  tbe  night,  demanded 
his  presence.  Aroused  from  his  reverie  by  this  infonDi- 
tion,  the  ardent  lover  and  accomplished  soldier  hastened 
to  the  house  of  his  betrothed.  Marcella  was  reclining 
on  a  couch,  elegantly  attired,  as  Catiline  entered  her 
apartment.  A  deep  and  melancholy  hoe  perraded  ber 
lately  expressive  features,  and  as  the  patrician  wanior 
gazed  in  silence  on  the  object  of  his  first  and  still  sacred 
affection,  the  consuming:  furnace  of  ambition  died  away 
within  him,  and  he  mentally  offered  tip  the  sacrifice  of 
his  daring  purpoMs  on  the  altar  of  Marcella's  happineis. 

"  Dearest  Marcella,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  why  is  thy 
countenance  clouded  with  sorrow  T  let  the  presence  of 
Catiline  dispel  it." 

"  Trifle  not  with  the  feelings  thou  hast  sacrificed," 
replied  Marcella,  as  she  fixed  her  expressive  eye  oa 
Catiline.  "  Three  times,  tbis  night,  have  I  sent  to  tby 
dwelling,  but  no  Catiline  was  there;  in  the  midst  of  the 
fury  of  the  Gods — thunders  and  lightnings  whkh  bate 
shaken  the  universe— omens  and  auguries  which  portend 
the  worst  of  evils— Catiline  forsakes  the  altars  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  dwelling  of  Marcella;  faithless  CatiHne 
— devoted  country — miserable  and  undone  Marcella !' 

"  Calm  thy  transports,"  replied  Catiline.  "  Not  mow 
lasting  is  the  current  of  yon  stream  that  laves  tbe  Pala- 
tine, than  is  the  constancy  of  CatiHne  for  Marcella,  but 

-but—" 

"  What?"  exclaimed  Marcella,  starting  from  herconch. 

"  Wouldst  thou  require  me  to  break  an  oath  sworn  be- 
fore the  Gods  ?"  said  Catiline. 

"  Aye,"  responded  MareeHa,  "  if  the  oath  is  such  a« 
the  Gods  cannot  hear  without  convulsing  the  univene, 
in  their  anger.  Let  Catiline  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
offended  deities,  by  the  abjuration  of  an  oath  which  has 
been  recorded  amid  a  tumult  of  nature,  that  sickens  and 
appals,  even  in  recollection." 

"  The  deed  is  done;  I  cannot  retract  it,  even  for  the 
love  of  Marcella,"  said  Catiline. 

"  Then  bear  me,  for  the  last  time,  thmi  deMfttdant  of 
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the  Sergii/*  replied  Marcella:— "  hear  me,  thou  niMtnist- 
fiil  Catiline ;  love  exists  not  where  confidence  is  lost  ;— 
thy  midnight  orgies  are  not  unknown  to  me ;  thou  art  a 
traitor." 

**  A  trutor  !'*  reiterated  Catiline. 

"  Aye,  a  traitor,"  resumed  Marcella.  **  Know  thou  that 
the  blood  of  Volumnia  flows  in  the  veins  of  Marcella. 
She  sacrificed  her  son  to  save  her  country ;  but  what 
was  her  sacrifice  to  tasii^/"  continued  the  distracted 
maiden,  as  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  rushed 
wildly  from  the  presence  of  her  lover. 

"  The  ordeal  is  passed,"  said  Catiline,  as  he  departed 
from  the  home  of  Marcella.  "  I  have  sacrificed  love  to 
ambition;  now,  daring  passion,  reign  thou  sole  monarch 
in  the  bosom  of  Catiline  !" 

In  passing  the  Capitoline,  he  gazed,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  deep  abstraction,  on  the  waters  of  the  Tyber,  then 
turning  his  attention  to  the  heights  of  Tarpeian,  he  thus 
communed  virith  himself:— 

"  How  long  will  it  be  ere  some  lictor  of  the  new- 
fiedgcd  consul  shall  hurl  the  headless  trunk  of  Catiline 
from  the  Tarpeian,  to  embrace  the  ghost  of  Manlius  in 
the  Tyber's  depths  T  Soon,  it  may  be,  but  a  sacrifice 
must  first  be  offered.  Rome  must  bleed  at  every  pore, 
and  her  lofty  palaces  servo  as  beacon-lighu  to  the  bands 
oi  Catiline,  ere  my  spirit  can  greet  thy  shade,  illustrious 
Torquatusy  in  the  realms  of  Hades." 

Then  suddenly  facing  the  house  of  Marcus  Cicero,  he 
exclaimed,  with  hands  uplifted  to  the  dark  covering 
which  enveloped  the  heavens:  "  Hear  me,  Thou,  of 
antiquity  the  oldest— twjp  sister  of  Erebus,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Chaos — thou  for  whom  no  temple  rears  its  dome, 
or  priests  offer  sacrifice — and  do  thou,  also,  of  the  bony 
covering  and  darkened  wings,  be  witness  to  my  oath : — 
I  swear,  by  your  dominion  of  Night— the  gloom  of  Aver- 
nus— >the  groans  of  Cocytus,  and,  shall  I  add,  by  the 
Stygian  Lake,  that  ere  three  moons,  in  their  nightly 
career,  shall  usurp  your  empire.  Mars  shall  be  glutted 
with  victims— Cocytus  stifled  with  groans,  and  Charon 
accompany  the  shade  of  Cicero  across  the  infernal 
stream  of  Hades." 

A  terrific  thunder-clap  shook  the  Empyrean  as  the 
final  syllable  of  the  execration  fell  from  the  lips  of  Cati- 
line. 

**  The  Gods  have  heard  and  ratified  the  oath,"  said 
he,  as  he  departed  to  act  his  part  on  another  theatre. 

At  the  dawn  of  mom,  the  Consul  rose,  deeply  impres- 
•ed  with  the  nocturnal  omens,  and  the  determined  secrecy 
of  the  young  Roman  who  had  been  taken  on  the  Milvian 
bridge ;  he  had  long  been  awara  that  a  conspiracy  existed 
a^nst  him ;  emissaries  had  been  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  spies  hod  been  planted,  as  domestics,  in  more 
than  one  patrician  house ;  but,  hitherto,  the  lurking-place 
of  treason,  if  it  existed,  had  been  undisco\*ered.  Having 
ofiered  his  morning  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  senators  were  already 
assembled  there;  and  he  ascended  tlie  rostram,  and 
commanded  the  military  youth  to  be  brought  before  him. 

''Minion,"  said  he,  as  the  latter,  preceded  by  a  lictor, 
entered,  "liast  thou  well  pondered  on  the  penalty  of 


secrecy,  and  die  reward  of  confession— death  on  the 
rack,  or  freedom  and  security  ?" 

''  I  have,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  "  But  does  Cicerv 
promise  me  freedom  while  I  am  in  fetters— what  secu- 
rity have  I  that  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled  7" 

"  Security  in  the  honor  of  a  Roman  consul,''  retorted 
Cicero." 

"  I  reject  it,"  said  the  young  soldier.  '<  Such  security 
might  be  sufiicient  for  an  unfettered  patrician ;  bat  not 
for  a  pinioned  captive ;  executioner,  do  thy  office;  I  die 
with  my  secret  unrevealed!" 

**  What  pledge  dost  thou  require,"  said  the  consul, 
''  that  we  will  fulfil  our  promise  7" 

"  That  these  fetters  be  stricken  off,"  said  the  youth, 
"  as  a  foretaste  of  the  freedom  and  security  thou  hast, 
conditionally,  promised." 

"  Thy  request  is  granted,"  contmued  Cicero.  **  Execu- 
tioners, unfetter  the  traitor." 

As  the  final  rivet  which  secured  the  iron  bolu  fell 
from  the  chains  of  the  manacled  captive,  ho  looked  cau- 
tiously around  the  apartment,  then  casting  a  stem  and 
withering  glance  at  Cicero,  he  exclaimed  :— 

"  Thus  far,  consul,  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise,  and 
I — escape  thy  vengeance,  and  preserve  my  oath.  How 
can  ye,  senators,  watch  over  the  safety  of  Rome,  when 
hand,  unseen  by  you,  in  the  midst  of  your  deliberations, 
and  before  the  altars  of  your  Gods,  has  furnished  me 
with  the  means  to  preserve  my  faith,  and  laugh  at  your 
vengeance  !'* 

"  Executioners,  seise  your  prisoner !"  vociferated  the 
consul,  in  a  voice  that  reverberated  firom  every  recess  in 
the  temple." 

"  Back !  ye  bloodbounds-^who  scent  human  blood  in 
every  wind  that  blows  from  the  Appenines !"  said  the 
lieutenant,  as  the  executioners  approached  to  do  their 
duty.  *'  The  blood  which  runs  in  my  veins,  belongs  to 
an  illustrious  house,  and  is  devoted  to  a  noble  cause ;  it 
shall  not  flow  on  your  shamblesy  ye  butchers  of  the  law ; 
and  thou,  too,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  consul, 
"who  would  have  extorted  from  me,  on  the  rack,  a 
promise  of  secrecy  made  to  a  nobler  name  than  thine, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Gods,  and  ratified  amid  the  agoni- 
zing convulsions  of  nature — ^thou,  too,  on  earth,  I  defy  1 
In  Hades  we  shall  meet  again !  Behold  the  blood  of 
thy  victim ;  is  it  not  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Gods  7"  said  he,  as  he  plunged 
the  poignard  in  his  heart. 

The  executioners  lost  not  a  moment  in  withdrawing 
the  deadly  weapon,  but  their  victim  had  escaped ;  the 
stroke  had  been  too  sure.  Blood  gushed  in  torrenU 
through  the  dogger's  track,  and  ciuting  a  sardonic  smile 
on  the  assembly,  in  one  convulsive  straggle,  the  youth 
expired. 

Among  the  assembled  senators,  there  was  one  who 
had  not  been  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  faith  and 
suicide  of  the  heroic  Roman.  It  was  Catiline ;  yet  his 
countenance  betrayed  no  emotion.  Once,  indeed,  when 
the  dagger  was  raised  to  fulfil  iu  awful  purpose,  a  faint 
flush  overspread  his  features,  and  a  slight  bending  for- 
ward of  the  body,  seemed  to  betoken  a  desire  to  prevent 
the  fatal  act. 
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The  mental  and  physical  eflfort  were  alike  initanta- 
neous ;  the  latter  yielded  in  a  moment,  to  the  control 
of  the  formeri  and  his  countenance  resumed  its  usual  sere- 
nity. 

The  argus  eyes  of  the  consul  had,  however,  observed 
tlie  transient  perturbation  in  Catiline,  and  addressing 
him,  he  said,  "  To  what  extraordinary  event  is  the  senate 
indebted  for  the  presence  of  Sergius  Catiline ;  his  seat, 
of  late,  has  been  vacated,  and  the  senators,  not  less  than 
myself,  have  regretted  that  he  had  cause  of  absence. 
What  interested  you,"  continued  he,  "  in  the  fate  of  yon 
obstinate  minion  ?  Why  should  Catiline  be  more  moved 
than  the  senators  by  whom  he  is  surrounded?" 

**  Catiline  answers  not  for  the  feelings  and  impulses  of 
others ;  it  is  enough  that  he  controls  his  own,"  replied 
he,  darting  a  furious  look  on  the  consul. 

"  Rather,  eoneecUi  them,  Catiline,"  rejoined  Cicero. 
**  Fathers  and  Senators,"  continued  he,  as  Catiline  darted 
through  the  portal  of  the  temple,  "  some  deep  design 
lurks  in  the  bosom  of  that  proud  and  ambitious  soldiei^— 
he  has  long  been  my  private  enemy,  and,  perhaps,  at  this 
moment,  designs  to  immolate  your  consul  on  the  altar  of 
his  country's  ruin:  there  was  some  connection  between 
him  and  the  suicide  who  lies,  in  death,  before  you—- let 
the  guards  be  doubled  on  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Capitolinc-— sentries  placed  at  the  gates  of  the  ! 
city— let  no  citizen,  who  neglects  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth, consider  himself  secure— it  is  for  your 
hearths,  and  your  altars,  I  adjure  you  to  use  every  pre- 
caution, in  our  present  dangerous  position." 

During  these  transactions  at  the  Capitol,  an  unseen 
hand  had  conveyed  a  letter  to  Marcella,  accusing  Cad- 
line  of  betraying  her  confidence  and  love,  in  nightly 
revels  among  the  courtezans.  **  As  my  heart  too  fondly 
assured  me !"  exclaimed  Marcella,  reading  the  letter^ 
and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  grief.  "  Faithless,  per- 
jured Catiline!  Miserable,  ill-fated  Marcella! — from 
this  moment  I  abjure  for  ever  thy  altars,  Venus,  and  fly 
henceforward  to  the  embraces  of  the  dark  monarch  of 
Hades !  A  traitor !  I  have  it !  the  thought  bums  within 
me— revenge  is  omnipotent — if  I  pause,  I  am  lost — Cati- 
line, I  have  passed  the  Rubicon — ^thy  glories  are  ended — 
thy  sun  is  set — I  will  denounce  thee  to  the  Senate — thy 
gory  head  shall  grace  the  archway  of  the  triumphal  gate 
— «  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn— a  beacon  to  warn  the 
violators  of  plighted  love— but  thou  shalt  not  be  without 
a  living  sacrifice — I,  who  immolate  thee,  will  perish  on 
thy  tomb— arm  me  with  firmness,  ye  dark  and  bloody 
ministers  of  vengeance,  for  the  awful  terrors  of  the  con- 
flict— and  its  still  more  awful  catastrophe !" 

During  this  paroxysm  of  rage,  the  object  of  Marcella's 
jealousy  and  revenge,  his  soul  absorbed  by  ambition,  was 
silently  pursuing  his  way  to  the  house  of  Lecca. 

A  despatch  from  Manlius  reached  him  a«  he  entered 
the  portal,  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  in  which  he 
found  the  troop»— their  great  desire  to  be  led  to  victory 
—and  their  still  more  ardent  wish  that  Catiline  would 
join  them  immediately. 

"  They  wait  but  your  presence,"  said  he,  "  to  blast  and 
wither  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth.     Yes,  illustri- 1 
ous  Catiline,  the  hours  of  the  consul  are  numbered— his  i 


destiny  is  fixed :  lose  no  time  in  reaching  Fcetab.  I  fesr 
nothing  so  much  as  the  zeal  of  your  followers;  precipi- 
tancy might  destroy  our  prospects :  the  presence  of  thdr 
beloved  commander  is  necessary  to  restrain  it." 

"  Proud  consul  thy  doom  is  fixed,*'  said  Catiline,  as  be 
folded  the  letter  of  Manlius  in  his  bosom,  and  entered 
the  house  of  Lecca,  whore  the  confederates  had  already 
assembled,  and  were  debating  on  a  circumstance  which 
caused  them  some  alarm.  Several  men,  disguised,  had 
been  hovering  around  the  house  of  meeting— «nd  at  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the  Capitol,  had  as  suddenly  dit* 
appeared.  It  was  conjectured  that  these  individuals  were 
spies  of  Cicero,  and  Cornelius  had  just  proposed,  as  Cati- 
line made  his  appearance,  that  a  body  guard,  composed 
of  their  most  efficient  young  men,  should  be  oflfered  to 
him. 

"  Catiline  fears  no  attack,"  said  the  senatorial  soldier. 
"  He  trusts  in  the  protection  of  the  Gk>ds." 

**  To-morrow,  I  shall  again  repair  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  to  beard  the  minion,  Cicero,  in  the  midst  of  bit 
cringing  senate.  Yes,  surrounded  by  his  myrmidons,  he 
shall  quail  before  the  frown  of  Catiline.  Romans  and 
countrymen ;  I  would,  by  the  deities  of  Rome,  yoa  had 
beheld  the  death  of  my  brave  lieutenant— he  died  nobly 
by  the  point  of  a  dagger,  with  which  I,  unseen,  had  fin^ 
nished  him— perished  with  his  secret  unrevealed— cart- 
ing on  the  consul  a  smile  of  ineffable  contempt  at  the 
impotence  of  his  threats,  and  the  failure  of  his  purposes : 
twice  I  determined  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  fatal  wea- 
pon ;  but  a  withering  frown  from  the  heroic  youth,  dis- 
suaded me  from  my  intention  9 

"  But  I  will  yet  offer  the  bleeding  carcass  of  Cicero  ai 
a  sacrifice  to  his  shade.  I  live  but  to  revenge  bim,  and 
save  my  country  from  a  despot's  grasp.  Farewell :  at 
the  first  watch,  to-morrow,  I  will  bring  further  tidings." 

Arraying  herself  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  cove^ 
ing  her  head  with  a  veil,  which  descended  to  the  feet,  the 
once  faithful  mistress  of  Catiline,  proceeded  to  the  Ten- 
pie  of  Jupiter.  As  she  ascended  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Capitol,  a  slave  informed  her  that  the  senate  were  in 
assembly. 

"  Didst  thou  observe  Catiline,  in  their  procession!" 
said  Marcella. 

"  He  has  but  now  entered  the  portal  of  the  temple," 
replied  the  slave. 

**  It  is  enough,"  continued  Marcella,  and  depaxted. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  temple  her  further  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  guard. 

"  Inform  the  consul  that  a  Roman  lady  has  an  impo^ 
tant  communication  to  make  to  the  senate,"  said  Mu- 
cella. 

The  request  waa  instantly  conveyed  to  the  consul  and 
senate.  ^'  Fathers,"  said  Cicero,  rising  finom  the  consular 
chair,  "  may  we  admit  a  female  into  the  Temple  of  the 
Godst" 

A  response  in  the  affirmative  was  given  by  the  senatei 
and  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  covered  with  a  veil 
which  extended  to  her  feel,  she  stood  in  the  assembly— 
the  senate  simultaneously  rose  to  receive  the  fair  risitaot 
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Dfto^btar  of  Rome,  what  would'st  thou  with  the 
•enate  ?"  mud  Cicero. 

"  I  demand  an  audience/'  replied  the  lady. 

"  It  is  granted,"*  returned  the  consul. 

**  I  claim  a  sacred  protection  for  my  person,  and  your 
silence  as  to  the  requirements  of  my  name  and  motives, 
as  the  conditions  of  my  communications,'*  said  the  incog* 
nita. 

**  We  accede  to  these  propositions,  fair  daughter,  al* 
though  mysterious  in  their  character,"  responded  the 
consul.  * 

"  I  denounce  Sergius  CatiUne  as  a  traitor  agahist  the 
commonwealth !"  said  the  concealed  accuser. 

As  the  last  word  of  the  speaker  fell  from  her  Hps,  Cati- 
line started  from  his  seat,  and,  in  a  voice  that  shook  the 
statue  of  Jupiter,  exclaimed,  "  Wretched  and  infamous 
woman— thou  hast  been  bribed  to  this  act— purchased  by 
the  consul  and  senate,  to  sacrifice  my  life." 

"  My  condition,"  replied  the  incognita,  **  might  assure 
Catiline  that  a  bribe  could  neither  reach  nor  influence 


me." 

"What  proof  canst  thou  give  to  us,"  said  Cicero» 
'*  that  thy  accusation  is  true?" 

"  You  wiU  find  them,  at  this  moment,  in  the  house  of 
liOcca,"  replied  Marcella. 

"  Perjured  and  abandoned  wretch  1"  retorted  Catiline ; 
"  and  you,  ye  base  suborners  of  infamy— ye  apologies  for 
men— dastards  and  cowards,  who  seek  the  lowest  sinks 
of  vice  that  ye  may  obtain  perjured  testimony  against  all 
who  have  courage  to  oppose  you,  farewell !  I  fly  from 
your  city ;  should  I  return,  it  shall  be  regenerated  with 
the  fire  and  the  sword!"  With  this  malediction  on  his 
lips,  he  rushed  through  the  senators  without  opposition, 
and  escaped. 

While  Catiline  was  hastening  to  the  plains  of  Fcesula, 
whither  he  departed  on  the  mysterious  announcement  of 
his  purposes  by  the  incognita,  in  the  senate  house,  Cicero, 
who  had  become  fully  informed  of  his  measures,  ordered 
Caius  Antonius  to  head  the  army  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  march  against  the  bands  of  the  insurgent  senators. 

In  the  meantime,  Catiline,  having  been  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  his  troops,  lost  not  ime  in  organizing  them, 
and  introducing  that  military  discipline  which  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  his  object. 

In  the  centre  of  an  open  plain  in  Etruria,  he  had 
drawn  up  his  devoted  followers  in  military  order,  de- 
termined to  oppose  Antonius,  on  the  first  approach 
of  the  commonwealth  army.  When  informed  by  his 
scouts  of  the  coming  of  the  enemy,  he  convened  a  coun- 
cil of  his  officers,  and  declared  his  intention  to  give 
battle  to  Antonius,  vitKout  the  ramparts.  "  We  will 
claim  no  protection,"  said  he,  "  save  that  of  the  Gods. 
I  scorn  to  shut  up  our  noble  bands  within  the  enclosure 
of  a  rampart,  when  they  can  beat  back  the  troops  of 
Antonius  without  any  guard  save  their  own  valor.  Sol- 
diers, shall  it  be  said  that  the  followers  of  Catiline 
defended  themselves  by  the  breastwork  of  a  rampart,  or 
will  you  follow  your  commander  into  the  open  plain  to 
meet  these  mercenary  troops  of  the  tyrant  Cicero?" 
A  loud  shout,  which  was  heard  in  the  camp  of  Antonius, 
evinced  the  firm  resolve  of  Catiline's  army  to  share  the 
fortune  of  their  gallant  leader. 
16 


"  You  are  worthy  of  CatiKne."  said  he.  "  With  such 
troops,  I  miMt  be  victorious;  follow  mo ;  I  will  lead  you 
to  glory  and  to  victory !" 

The  troops  of  Catiline  had  just  encamped  without  the 
rampart,  when  the  army  of  Antonius  appeared  in  view. 
The  advanced  guard  of  each,  halted  in  sight  of  its  oppo- 
nent, and  the  commanders,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
mounted  on  fiery  war-horses,  advanced  to  the  head  of 
their  respective  troops. 

Each  general  seemed  unwiUingto  commence  the  work 
of  blood ;  there  was  an  awful  and  undefined  pause— a 
stillness— like  that  which  precedes  the  horrors  of  a  tem- 
pest. 

The  trumpeu,  at  length,  gave  the  dreadful  signal,  and 
the  spearmen  of  Antonius  lot  fly  the  fatal  weapons  of 
death  on  the  advanced  troops  of  Catiline ;  with  equal 
dexterity  they  were  received  on  the  shields  of  their 
enemies,  and  a  shout  which  rang  the  welkin,  resoun- 
ded through  each  army. 

After  the  first  discharge  of  javelins,  the  spearmen  of 
Antonius  fell  back  on  the  principes;  the  slingcrs  now 
advanced  on  the  firm  columns  of  Catiline,  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  troops  of  the  latter  had  hitherto  acted  on  the 
defensive ;  the  cavalry  now  moved  forward,  and  the  sHng- 
ers  of  Antonius  retired  with  precipitation ;  flushed  with 
the  apparent  success  of  the  cavalry,  the  spearmen  of  Cati- 
line pursued  the  fugitives,  as  the  latter  continued  flying 
before  them;  the  army  of  Antonius,  which  had  changed 
its  position  from  solid  squares  to  a  direct  line,  which 
extended  several  miles,  was  pereeived  to  be  gradually 
forming  a  cirele,  in  which  the  followers  of  Catiline  would 
inevitably  be  enclosed. 

Catiline  saw  the  danger,  and  endeavored  to  lead  back 
his  troops,  that  they  might  form  a  line  sufficient  to  out- 
flank the  army  of  Antonius ;  he  succeeded ;  but  hundreds 
of  his  bravest  men,  stretched  in  death  on  the  field,  at- 
tested the  fatal  difliculty  he  had  overcome  with  so  much 
loss. 

Finding  his  army  too  much  diminished  in  number, 
to  afford  a  chance  of  success  in  stretching  along  the  line 
of  Cicero's  flank,  Catiline  rallied  them  on  the  brow  of 
an  eminence,  determined  there  to  make  the  final  efibrt 
if  the  troops  of  Antonius  should  ascend  the  hilli 

The  latter,  flushed  with  success,  were  not  to  be  van- 
quished,  though  frequently  driven  back ;  thrice  did  they 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  troops  of  Catiline,  and  as  often 
were  repulsed  by  the  undaunted  bravery  of  the  latter; 
at  the  moment  when  the  hope  of  success  seemed  to 
desert  them,  Antonius  commanded  that  the  hill  should 
be  excavated*  CatiUne  immediately  ordered  his  slingen 
and  spearmen  to  commence  the  woric  of  destruction  on 
the  miners  who  were  steadily  fulfilling  the  design  of 
Antonius.  The  latter  now  ordered  that  they  should 
excavate  the  hill  only  on  iu  eastern  side ;  the  stratagem 
succeeded ;  the  attention  of  Catiline's  army  was  that 
directed  to  one  point.  On  the  western  side  of  the  emi- 
nence, concealed  by  the  thick  branches  of  a  spreading 
wood,  a  reserve  corps  of  cavalry  had  been  stationed ; 
they,  on  tlio  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet,  speedily  gal- 
loped up  the  hill,  and  attacked  Catiline's  troops  in  their 
rear.    As  the  latter  wheeled  about  to  repel  the  attack^ 
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they  were  assailed  by  the  spearmen  of  Antonius  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  hill.  Retreat  was  impossible; 
death  stared  them  in  the  face  on  every  side,  but  the 
bravery  of  Catiline  was  not  to  be  subdued.     Calling 


plains  of  Foesiila— but  that  he  will  die  as  he  has  lived 
—•sole  master  of  himself^and  the  sworn  enemy  of  Cice> 
ro.  Hades  could  not  hold  the  shades  of  Catiline  sod 
your  consul ;  their  aspirations  of  revenge  would  excnd 


around  him  his  officers,  he  proposed  that  they  should  i;  the  poisonous  destruction  of  Avemus;  add  bittenies9  to 
gallop  down  the  hill,  force  their  way  through  the  army  li  the  waters  of  Acheron,  and  darkness  to  the  dominioDssf 
of  Antonius,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     Rallying  around  :  Pluto.'* 


their  chosen  chief,  at  a  given  signal  they  descended  the 
eminence,  and  in  a  desperate  charge  on  the  surrounding 


Tho  ensign,  perceiving  that  all  arguments  would  be 
ima\*ailing,  returned  to  the  camp  of  Antonius.    The 


troops  of  tlie  enemy,  once  more  placed  themselves  beyond  j  latter  general  had  already  anticipated  the  result,  and 
the  lines  of  Antonius'  army.  Retreat  had,  however,  be- 1  determined,  if  possible,  by  force,  to  save  Catiline  and 
come  impracticable,  and  they  formed  the  dreadful  resolu- 1  the  remnant  of  his  faithful  followers.  Ordering  his 
tion  of  falling  on  their  own  spears,  in  preference  to  sur-  ■  charger,  he  directed  an  officer  to  accompany  him,  and 


rendering  to  the  ^-ictor. 

Antonius,  who  had  once  been  the  personal  friend  of 
Catiline,  wept  in  silence  over  the  fate  of  the  brave  and 
noble  band;  he  knew  that  Catiline  was  unconquera- 
ble, yet,  determined  to  hazard  the  last  chance  to  save 
him  and  his  gallant  associates,  he  despatched  an  ensign 
to  the  spot  they  occupied,  and  requested,  rather  than 
demanded,  that  they  would  surrender. 

"  Your  general  has  been  victorious,"  said  Catiline, 
*'  and  we  yield  to  the  chances  of  war." 

"  May  I  hope,  then,"  continued  the  young  officer, 
"  that  Catiline  commits  himself  and  followers  that  yet 
remain,  to  the  clemency  of  the  consul?" 

'*  Not  while  the  vital  fluid  runs  in  the  veins  of  Catiline, 
or  his  voice  can  animate  his  followers  to  prefer  death  to 
dishonor!  Tell  your  commander,  the  cringing,  servile 
slave  of  the  consul,  that  Catiline  conquers  in  defeat- 
that  he  rejects  his  proposals,  and  defies  his  power." 

"  Antonius  can  command  where  he  entreats,"  replied 
the  soldier. 

"  He  can  neither  command  nor  entreat  that  tho  soul  of 
Catiline  shall  animate  the  weak  fiibric  which  he  has 
conquered,  longer  than  Catiline  determines,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Thou  wilt  not,  then,  surrender  on  any  terms  7"  said 
the  officer. 

**  Tell  thy  master,"  responded  Catiline,  "  that  these 
brave  men  and  their  commander,  are  preparing  a  feast 
for  future  ages.  Invite  him  to  the  bloody  banquet  that 
will  satiate  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Etruria ;  fly  with 
this  invitation  to  Antonius ;  thou  shalt  behold  us  no  more 
on  thy  return." 

Escape  is  impossible,"  said  the  soldier. 

Aye,'*  replied  Catiline,  "  such  escape  as  the  nimble 
foot  affords  to  the  palpitating  heart  of  the  coward,  but 
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proceeded  to  the  skin  a  of  the  wood  which  Catiline  and 
his  partisans  had  chosen  as  their  last  earthly  asylum. 

After  the  departure  of  Ant<mius'  lieutenant,  in  cooncil, 
it  had  been  determined  that  each  indi^ndnal  of  CaiHioe's 
army  should  die  on  the  point  of  his  own  spear,  after 
Catiline  had  been  despatched  by  one  of  the  yoooger 
officers. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  to  fulfil  this  dresdfnl 
act,  Catiline  inquired  among  his  officers  who  woqM 
kindly  undertake  to  be  his  executioner.  A  youth  imme- 
diately stepped  forward,  who  bad  been  observed,  during 
the  varied  engagements  of  Catiline,  to  fight  with  grest 
bravery,  and  ever  to  be  near  the  person  of  his  caor 
mander. 

**  Wilt  thou,  noble  boy,  execute  for  me  the  last  firiendlj 
office  7  Thy  countenance  is  familiar  to  Catiline ;  we  mint 
have  met  before  7" 

''  I  will  obey  Catiline  in  all  things,"  replied  the  young 
soldier. 

Catiline  having  imparted  the  infisrmation  to  the  mt 
of  the  council,  each  man  prepared  himself  to  commit  tbe 
fatal  deed. 

As  Antonius,  who  was  now  approaching,  beheld  t 
line  of  javelins  securely  fixed  in  the  earth,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  the  cause  which  dictated  such  a  singu- 
lar act ;  he  was,  however,  quiekly  undeceixfd.  When 
he  had  proceeded  within  twenty  yards  of  Catiline  sad 
his  band,  he  observed  the  former  run  furiously  on  a  t^nx 
which  was  held  before  him  by  a  youth  whose  face  tv-ai 
averted ;  the  awful  example  was  followed  by  each  of  tbe 
survivors,  transfixing  his  body  on  a  spiked  spear. 

Urging  on  his  charger,  he  dismounted,  and  drew  tbe 
fatal  weapon  from  the  bosom  of  CatiHne ;  the  vital  stream 
flowed  in  torrents,  and  breathing  out  his  spirit  \rith  tbo 
triumphant  exultation,  "  I  have  conquered,"  be  waved 


ottr  escape  shall  be  a  legend  for  all  coming  times ;  the  ear  j  tij,  hand  in  air,  and  expired  while  the  last  word  was 

shall  tingle,  and  the  eye  grow  dim  with  its  recital;  it  i  still  trembling  on  his  lip. 

shall  ring  the  despot's  knell ;  tyrants  shall  tremble  at  it,  |       Jhe  youth  who  had  performed  the  work  of  death  for 

and  slaves  shall  be  dismayed."  Catiline,  anxiously  watched  the  last  aspiration  which 

left  his  bosom ;  then  drawing  a  concealed  dagger,  he 
plunged  it  into  his  own  heart,  and  fell  lifeless  on  the 


"Antonius  seeks  not  your  destruction ;  as  a  soldier,  he 
honors  the  brave,**  said  the  ensign.     "  I  will  bear  to  him 

your  message,  and  return ;  shall  I  find  you  on  the  skirts  i  body  of  his  commander, 
of  this  wood  7" 


The  attendant  of  Antonius,  anxious  to  save  the  life  of 

"  No,"  said  Catiline,  "  seek  us  in  the  cavern  of  the  .  one  so  devoted,  tore  open  the  military  coal  of  the  youih 

rock,  or  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  there  shalt  thou  j  to   stop  the   current  which  was  rapidly  consuming  »• 


find  Catiline  and  his  band^supporting  the  eaglets  in 
their  eyrie— or  the  cubs  of  the  wolf  in  their  den.  Tell 
Antoniiu  that  the  bones  of  Catiline  may  whiten  the 


What  was  his  astonishment  when  a  female  form  met  hi§ 
view.  Marcella  had  fought  by  the  side,  and  perished  on 
the  corpse  of  Catiline ! 
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BT  THX  AUTHOR  Or  TBK 


"  PARTIMO." 


Thou  g-lorious  evil,  hung  on  ruin's  heig-bt! 

Badge  of  the  spirit's  sceptre— 'fore  whose  might 

The  Potent  ones  of  Earth  have  howed'^-thou  bane 

Of  Peace,  that  look'st  like  joy,  and  bring' st  but  pain : 

Wreath !  by  the  forked  lightning  e'en  revered, 

Which  spares  the  brow  thou  iwin'st*— too  often  seared 

By  thine  own  scathing — wherefore  wert  thou  sent. 

The  Prise  of  Fame's  insatiate  discontent? 

Fame!  the  dread  Mars  of  souls — ^high  o'er  whose  crest 

Sits  Havoc— -hosts  expiring  on  her  breast ; 

Who,  as  that  wreath,  so  struggled  for,  she  weaves, 

Mingles  sad  cypress  with  the  laurel  leaves ; 

While  he,  foredoomed  those  envied  bays  to  wear, 

Findj,  madd'ning  in  his  brain,  the  thorns  they  bear, 

And,  as  the  muse's  tempting  bowl  he  sips, 

Within,  feels  poison,  while  upon  his  lips 

Its  sweets  remain.     Alas  f  the  worshipped  lyre. 

His  own  charmed  fingers  strike,  hath  sounds  as  dire 

As  gorgon  voices — save  that  others  fell 

Beneath  their  lure ;  he  works  the  fatal  speH, 

That  doth  himself  destroy. 

Nature's  wide  book 
He  ponders  o'er,  until  he  cannot  brook 
To  look  upon  the  world,  as  others  look ; 
And  he  hath  secret  joys  none  else  can  know, 
More  pure  and  perfect,  but  a  deeper  woe : 
A  leaf,  a  flow'r,  a  visionary  thought 
Pursued  with  zeal,  to  him  with  pleasures  fraught. 
Yet,  hath  a  face  averted,  or  a  tono 
To  fancy's  car  less  kind,  dark  shadows  thrown 
O'er  pictured  bliss,  whose  fabric,  based  too  light, 
Springing  from  trifles,  finds  in  trifles,  blight  I 
That  longed  for  guerdon,  coy'st  when  courted,  Praise, 
Comes  not— till  the  wild  chord,  which  tuned  the  lay« 
It  lauds,  are  silent— sounds  of  other  days ! 
Genius !  they  little  heed,  who  feel  each  sense 
Spell-bound  beneath  thy  magic  influence, 
Huw  oh  thy  favor'd  sons  have  died  cUone  ! 
Want,  by  their  death-couch — and  the  parting  groan, 
In  Misery's  arms,  outbreathed !     But,  scaree  has  Earth 
The  clay  reclaimed,  that  had  from  her  its  birth, 
When  lo !  behold  o'er  senseless  ashes,  reared 
The  sumptuous  monument,  that  marks,  revered,^ 
Oh,  mockery !  that  would  cheat  remorse — ^that  dust 
Whose  Godlike  part,  earth-bound,  neglect  had  curst ! 
When  the  cold  tomb,  the  narrow  coffin,  shrines 
Earth's  clay-sprung  mansion  of  the  teeming  mind's 
Vast  riches — (wealth  that  beggars  all  interred. 
Where  Attila  was  proudly  sepulchered)* 
Upon  the  gi-ave's  calm  couch — while  o'er  him  weeps 
A  nation  grieved— then  only  calmly  sleeps 
The  Bard — unconscious  that  the  baleful  wreath     • 
He  bartered  life  to  win,  is  his  in  Death !  cora. 

*  The  laurel-tree  was  anciently  suppoeed  to  be  a  preservative 
agaiokt  lightniDg,  so  much  ■<>,  that  Tiberias,  when  the  heaveni 
threatened  a  storm,  ordered  a  wreath  to  be  made,  and  placed  > 
on  his  hMul  for  protection, 

t  When  Attila  was  buried,  his  coAn  was  filled  with  the  riohest '. 
spoils  of  war.  ' 


Orif  iaal 
THE    WIDOW'S    PRAYER. 

BT   LTDIA  H.  8IGOURNXT. 

Trb  youthful  maid — the  gentle  bride— 
The  happy  wife,  her  husband's  pride. 
Who  meekly  kneel,  at  morning  ray, 
The  incense  of  their  vows  to  pay, 
Or  pour,  amid  their  household  train, 
From  love's  full  heart,  the  vesper-strain, 
What  know  they  of  her  anguish'd  ciy, 
Who  lonely  lifts  the  tearful  eye  T 
No  sympathizing  glance,  to  view 
Her  altered  cheek's  unearthly  hue- 
No  soothing  tone,  to  quell  the  power 
Of  grief  that  hursts  at  midnight  hour; 
Ob,  €rod !  her  heart  is  pierc'd  and  bare-* 
Have  mercy  on  the  Widow's  prayer! 

Not  like  that  mother's  heaveowani  liffa, 
Who  sees  her  fond  protector  nigh, 
It  here,  who,  reft  of  earthly  tniat, 
Hath  laid  her  bosom's  lord  in  dust. 
Sleeps  her  young  babe  f  but  who  ahall  iban 
lu  waking  charms-^ta  holy  care  ?— 
Who  shield  the  daughter's  opening  bloom, 
Whose  father  moelden  in  the  tomb  f-— 
Her  son,  the  treacfaeroos  worid  beguiles 
What  ▼oice  shall  warn  him  of  its  wiles  f 
What  strong  hand  break  the  deadly  snare  f 
Oh,  answer,  Heaven !  the  Widow's  prayer ! 

For  not  the  breath  of  prosperous  days, 
Though  warm  with  joy,  or  wing'd  with  praise^ 
E'er  kindled  such  a  living  coal 
Of  deep  devotion  in  the  soul. 
As  that  wild  blast  which  bore  away 
Its  idol,  to  retumless  clay ; 
And  for  the  wreath  that  crown'd  the  brew. 
Left  bitter  herbs,  and  hyssop  bough*— 
A  lonely  couch — a  sever'd  tie^ 
A  tear,  that  time  can  never  dry*— 
Unutter'd  woe — onpitied  care— 
Oh,  God !  regard  the  Widow's  prayer  I 
Hartford,  Dee.,  1839. 


MISERY. 


To  struggle  in  misery,  and  with  misery,  at  die  same 
time,  appear;*  to  be  the  acme  of  human  sufferance.  Who, 
acquainted  with  the  number  of  propitious  circumstances 
required  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  mind,  can 
read  the  advertisement  of  the  great  British  lexicogra- 
pher, emotionless  f  "  It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform 
it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  very 
little  assistance  from  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  nor  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction;  in  sickness 
and  sorrow." 
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Orif  inal. 
DAME   HANS; 

OB,  THI  Liri  AND  DEATH  OF  A  NOTABLE  B0U8XWITX. 
BT  MRS.   SEBA   SMITH. 

Marguerite  was  as  smart,  tidy  a  little  body  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  as  one  would  wish  to  see;  rather  short, 
and  somewhat  plump,  with  red  cheeks  and  sparkling 
grey  eyes ;  a  st(^  light  and  free,  and  a  half  shrewish, 
half  coquettish  ai\  that  made  her  the  admiration  of  all 
the  young  men,  and  the  torment  of  all  the  girls  in  the  vil* 
lage.  True,  now  and  then  a  luckless  swain  would  ven- 
ture to  insinuate  something  about  a  turn  up  nose,  and 
thin  lips,  and  hint  that  her  temper  was  none  of  the  sweet- 
est ;  but  he  was  instantly  suspected  to  be  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  fox  with  the  grapes,  and  the  circumstance 
served  but  (o  make  the  little  maiden  still  more  popular— 
for  lovers  may  be  compared  to  moths,  no  sooner  does 
one  get  singed  in  the  blaze,  than  all  the  rest  are  eager  to 
try  the  same  experiment. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  havoc  the  little  rustic 
might  have  made,  had  she  not  all  at  once  determined  to 
stop  competition,  by  starting  upon  the  career  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Now,  this  was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
that  natural  promptitude  of  character,  for  which  she  was 
distinguished ;  for  she  was  a  stirring  body,  and  disposed 
to  'go  ahead*  in  the  world.  So,  when  she  and  a  young 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Hans,  became  associated  in  des- 
tiny, every  voice  pronounced  it  a  good  match,  every  dis- 
carded lover  conceding  the  point,  for  somehow  they  had 
discovered  Marguerite  to  be  a  terrible  termagant;  and  so 
over-industrious,  that  she  would  neither  rest  herself,  nor 
permit  any  one  else  about  her  to  do  so.  Hans  was 
thrifty  and  prudent,  and  Marguerite  diligent,  healthy  and 
exceedingly  active,  so  that  if  any  body  could  grow  rich, 
it  must  be  farmer  Hans  and  little  dame  Marguerite. 

Public  expectation  was  more  than  realized.  Every 
year  added  to  their  wealth,  and  Marguerite  became  the 
most  notable  housewife  in  the  country.  A  girl  who  had 
staid  any  time  with  the  dame,  bad  made  her  fortune  for 
life;  for  she  was  instantly  known  to  be  neat,  smart  and 
capable ;  a  little  of  the  vixen  withal,  but  that  was  no  ob- 
jection to  a  man  who  literally  wanted  a  "  help-meet." 
Indeed,  the  point  seems  to  be  every  where  admitted,  that 
a  very  notable  housewife  must  be  a  scold,  and  all  that  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  temper.  We  wont  stop  to 
argue  the  point ;  but  leave  it  to  those  more  curious  in 
these  matters  than  we  profess  to  be. 

Marg  note's  house  was  kept  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable order;  and  the  webs  of  linen,  all  of  her  own 
manufacture,  which  she  piled  away  in  huge  oaken  chests, 
became  the  envy  of  all  the  good  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Her  dress  had  been  originally  a  little  the  smart- 
est of  all  in  the  village ;  but  as  she  became  more  involved 
in  domestic  ambition,  it  lost  its  smart,  genteel  air,  and 
retained  little  else  than  its  extreme  neatness  of  as- 
pect. Gradually,  too,  she  refrained  from  attending 
church  upon  the  Sabbath,  as  her  cares  continued  to 
engross  her  attention;  and,  it  was  remarked,  that  dame 
Marguerite  could'nt  keep  still  long  enough  for  prayers. 


Her  light  was  the  last  to  be  extinguished  at  night;  ud 
the  sound  of  her  broom  and  duster,  and  the  ihrUl  tonei 
of  her  voice,  calling  to  her  maids,  the  first  to  be  heard  is 
the  morning.  Indeed,  in  her  eager  activity,  she  seemed 
to  have  anticipated  the  steam-goin^  speed  of  modere 
days. 

"  Get  up,  you  lazy  jades,"  she  one  Monday  mornifi^ 
called  to  her  maids,  "  to-day  we  must  wash,  to-morrow 
iron,  the  next  day  churn,  Thursday  make  cheese,  Fridt; 
brew,  Saturday  bake,  and  heaps  of  spinning  and  weaving 
besides,  and  here  it  is  daylight  and  not  a  stroke  of 
work  done  yet " 

Thus  she  went  on,  always  upon  the  high  pretiure 
principle,  for  the  sight  of  a  particle  of  dust  was  enough 
to  throw  ber  into  a  paroxysm  of  cleaning,  which  foood 
no  relief,  until  every  room,  pantry  and  hall,  had  zecei?ed 
a  thorough  ablution.  Nor  was  this  all,  fur  when  to  other 
eyes  not  a  shadow  of  stain  could  be  perceptible,  Mai^gue- 
rite  would  insist  upon  accomplishing  the  regular  proceN 
of  cleansing,  lest,  as  she  said,  "  it  should  grow  dirty." 

Hans  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain.  Graduslly  he 
learned  to  scrape  his  shoes  until  half  worn  from  their 
soles,  and  to  tread  on  tip-toe  over  his  wife's  nicely  scoured 
floors,  and  to  move  about  his  own  bouse,  as  if  it  vera 
never  designed  for  use,  till  these  things  ceased  to  aimoy 
him ;  and  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking,  never  man 
had  a  neater  or  smarter  wife. 

True,  indeed,  there  never  was  such  a  worker  known. 
Morning,  noon  and  night,  she  bustled  about,  her  little 
hard  heels  making  their  incessant  clatter;  and  the  wrin- 
kles grew  upon  her  brow,  and  the  silver  mingled  with 
her  hair,  all  unconsciously  it  would  seem,  for  she  had  no 
time  to  note  such  trifles.  If  allusion  were  ever  mads 
to  the  childless  lot  of  the  couple,  it  was  at  once  conce- 
ded, that  dame  Marguerite  had  no  time  for  such  mat- 
ters ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  doubt  whether 
she  would  ever  find  time  to  die.  Hans  shook  his  head, 
for  his  wife  had  never  known  an  homr's  illness :  and  her 
brisk,  wiry  frame,  seemed  to  redouble  its  activity  as 
years  gathered  around  it. 

He  had  become  feeble  and  bowed  with  age,  and  daily 
did  his  trembling  step  and  failing  strength  admonish  him 
that  his  time  was  at  hand.  Not  so.  Marguerite;  her 
foot  became  almost  echoless  in  its  elastic  tread,  and  her 
capacity  for  exertion  increased  daily.  If  her  husband 
ventured  to  hint  that  all  is  vanity,  and  the  time  was 
come  when  she  ought  to  abate  some  of  her  extreme  soli- 
citude about  the  things  of  this  world.  Marguerite's  deci- 
sive ''  it  must  be  done,"  put  a  stop  at  once  to  his  homily, 
and  silenced  all  remonstrance. 

The  priest  came  with  pious  warnings,  to  which  the 
dame  listened  with  ill-restrained  impatience ;  and  when 
he  was  gone,  made  herself  ample  amends  by  working 
later  at  night,  and  a  little  more  than  ordinary  upon  the 
next  Sabbath. 

At  length  Hans  fell  ill,  and  was  unable  to  leave  hii 
bed.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  neighbors,  to  ob- 
serve, that  Marguerite  never  approached  him,  to  admin- 
ister in  any  way  either  to  his  comfort  or  relief.  There 
she  was,  bustling  about  firom  garret  to  cellar,  sweepiogr 
dusting  and  scrubbing,  turning  the  wheel,  and  plying  ths 
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loom,  bat  ottering  a  word  to  bobo.  Her  eyes  were  deep 
sunk  and  paMionlese,  her  step  was  briik  as  ever,  but 
utterly  ecfaoless,  and  none  could  ever  detect  the  slightest 
shadow,  when  she  passed  between  the  light  and  the  wall. 
Vagoe  and  horrible  were  the  surmises,  but  no  one  dared 
to  give  them  utterance. 

The  night  that  Hans  died,  he  relieved  his  mind  of  the 
dreadful  secret.  He  gave  it  as  his  solemn  belief,  that 
hi»  wife  had  been  dead  for  many  weeks.  One  night, 
wlien  he  had  been  long  in  bed,  and  his  wife,  as  usual, 
busy  at  work,  for  she  needed  little  sleep,  he  was  awa- 
kened by  the  angry  voice  of  Marguerite,  who  seemed 
engaged  in  some  violent  altercation,  amounting,  indeed, 
to  a  regiil^  pitched  battle,  widi  the  brandishing  of 
brooms,  kettles,  and  other  feminine  weapons.  Knowing 
his  wife's  repugnance  to  any  sort  of  interference  in  her 
household  economy,  he  quietly  looked  on,  wondering 
that  he  could  see  no  one  with  whom  she  was  engaged. 
The  tumult  at  length  subsided ;  his  wife  grew  calm,  and 
tho  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  contest,  was  a  dense 
•uffocatiag  heat,  and  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  truth  flash  upon  him.  Margue- 
rite had  been  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the  prince 
of  darkness,  who  had  attempted  to  abstract  her,  bodily, 
from  the  world.  Bat  he  had  failed  in  the  main  object, 
that  of  carrying  off  the  body,  the  active  dame  having 
proved  more  than  his  match,  and  he  was  obliged,  per- 
force, to  be  content  with  only  the  spirit. 

Hans  died  and  was  buried;  while  his  indefatigable 
wife  continued  'up  to  the  cars*  in  work,  and  took  no 
sort  of  notice  of  all  that  was  going  on.  The  neighbors 
closed  the  door  of  her  dwelling,  and  left  the  spectre 
housewife  to  her  ceaseless  toil.  Gradually  that  part  of 
the  villaage  was  abandoned ;  for  people  were  appalled 
at  hearing  the  perpetual  clatter  of  female  labor,  from 
one,  who  neither  ate,  drank  or  slept,  and  who,  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  ought  to  have  been  in 
her  grave  years  before. 

The  priest  was  wont  to  assert,  that  dame  Marguerite 
fought  hard  for  her  body,  but  in  the  last  battle  she  had 
forgotten  every  paternoster,  and  so  was  unable  to  save 
her  soul ;  and  she  was  thence  held  up  by  him,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all,  who  neglect  making  provisions  for  the  sou],  by 
donations  to  the  church. 

The  common  feith  was,  that  dame  Marguerite,  in 
punishment  for  her  excessive  worldliness,  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  toil,  for  a  whole  legion  of  imps  who  despoil- 
ed her  linen,  disarranged  her  house,  and  devoured  her 
choicest  cookery  faster  than  she  could  repair  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done;  and  thus  she  renoained  a  lasting 
warning,  also,  to  all  overanxious  housewives. 


Talking. — It  has  been  said  in  praise  of  some  men, 
that  they  could  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any 
thing;  but  it  roust  be  owned  to  the  honor  of  the  other 
sex,  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole 
hours  together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman 
branch  out  into  a  long  extempore  dissertation  on  the  edg- 
ing of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  breaking  a 
china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetonc^^Addiion, 


Oriff  inml. 
THE    FEMALE    SPY;* 

▲  DOMKSTIC  TALE  OF  THK   RKVOLUTlOlfART  WAS. 
BY  SAMUIL  WOODWORTH. 

After  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  alluded  to  before,  tha 
situation  of  General  Burgoyne,  as  before  stated,  became 
very  precarious.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  deserted  daily ; 
and  his  army,  reduced  to  little  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  was  limited  to  half  their  usual  allowance  of  provi- 
sions. His  stock  of  forage  was  entirely  exhausted,  and 
his  horses  were  perishing  in  great  numbers.  In  the  mean 
time  the  American  army  had  fortunately  become  so 
largely  augmented,  as  to  make  him  diffident  of  rendering 
good  bis  retreat.  To  aggravate  his  distress,  no  intelli* 
gence  hod  yet  been  received  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
whom  he  expected  would  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor 
from  New- York.  But  Sir  Henry's  messenger,  with  aa 
account  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Montgomery,  we  have 
seen,  was  compelled  to  disgorge  his  despatches,  and  had 
been  hanged  as  a  spy. 

In  the  exigency  in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed, 
Bui^oyne  resolved  to  examine  the  possibility  of  dislodg- 
ing the  Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  left,  by  which 
means,  he  would  be  enabled  to  retreat  to  the  lakes.  For 
this  purpose  he  drew  out  fifteen  hundred  men,  which  he 
headed  himself,  attended  by  Generals  Phillips,  Reidse), 
and  Fraxer.  This  detachment  had  scarcely  formed, 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  American  entrench- 
ments, when  a  furious  attack  was  made  on  itt  left ;  but 
M^or  Ackland,  at  the  head  of  the  British  grenadiers, 
sustained  it  with  great  firmness. 

The  Americans  soon  extended  their  attack  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  German  troops,  which  were  posted  oa 
the  right  of  the  grenadiers ;  and  marched  a  body  around 
their  flank,  to  prevent  their  retreat.  On  this  movement 
the  British  light  infantry,  with  a  part  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  regiment,  instantly  formed,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  troops  into  the  camp.  Their  left  wing,  in  the  mean 
time,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  would  inevitably  have  been  tUl  cut  to  pieeet,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  the  same  troops,  which  had  just  been 
covering  the  retreat  on  the  right. 

The  whole  detachment  was  now  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring;  but  scarcely  had  the  British  troops  entered  the 
lines,  when  the  Americans  led  by  Greneral  Arnold,  pressed 
forward,  and  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape>shot  and 
musketry,  assaulted  the  works  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  from  right  to  left. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  a  part  of  the  left  of  the 
Americans  forced  the  entrenchments,  and  Arnold,  with  a 
few  men,  actually  entered  the  works ;  but  bis  horse  being 
killed,  and  he  himself  being  badly  wounded  in  the  leg, 
they  were  forced  out  of  them ;  and  it  being  now  nearly 
dark,  they  desisted  from  the  attack.  On  the  left  of 
Arnold's  detachment,  Jackson's  regiment,  of  Massachu- 
setu,  and  led  by  lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  was  still  more 
successful.    It  completely  turned  the  right  of  the  en- 
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campment,  and  carritid  by  •torm,  the  works  occupied  by 
the  Germon  resorTP.  Lieutenant-colonel  Breyman  was 
killed  ;  and  Brooks  maintained  the  ground  he  had  gained. 
The  British  suSered  much  in  lost  and  wounded;  nine 
pieces  of  brass  artillery  were  taken,  and  the  whole  ramp 
equipage  of  a  German  brigade.  The  Americans  suffer- 
ed but  little. 

After  a  retreat  to  Saratoga,  and  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  Fnrt  Edward  by  night,  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  troops  J 
worn  out  by  fatipue,  surrendered  his  army  prisoners  of  i 
war,  on  the  17  th  October,  1777.  j 

The  capture  of  an  entire  army,  was  justly  viewed  as 
an  event  that  must  essentially  oifect  the  contest  between ' 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  while  it  excited   the 
highest  joy  among  the  people,  it  could  not  but  have  a' 
most  auspicious  influence  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  | 
The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  tu  General  Gates  and  ; 
bis  army;  and  a  gold  medal,  commemorating  this  splen- 
did achievement,  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  meantime,  France  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
unity  and  alliance,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  our  assistance, 
commanded  by  the  count  d^Estaing,  with  a  military  de- 
tachment under  General  Rochambeau.  A  meeting  was 
concerted  to  take  place  between  their  brave  allies  and 
General  Washington,  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  a  plan  of  future  joint  operations. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  Washington  to  attend 
this  conference,  and  while  he  was  on  his  march  to  King's 
bridge,  with  a  view  to  an  attempt  upon  the  city  of  New- 
York,  having  mustered  for  that  purpose  every  man  who 
could  carry  a  musket,  he  bad  placed  Gh^neral  Arnold,  at 
his  own  earnest,  and  reiterated  request,  in  command  of 
•  corps  of  invalids  at  West  Point.  The  commander-in- 
chief  had  offered  him  a  different  command ;  one  suitable 
to  his  rank  and  reputation  in  the  army.  But  Arnold  de- 
clined the  offer;  making  the  pretext,  that  the  unhealed 
state  of  his  wounds,  and  other  causes,  rendered  him 
unfit  for  more  active  duty.  He  mode  great  interest 
to  obtain  the  command  at  West  Point ;  and  Washing- 
ton granted  it- 

Upon  the  departure  of  Washington,  General  Greene 
was  placed  in  command  uf  the  main  army,  which  was  on 
the  17th  Sefitember,  1780.  On  the  very  next  day.  Ad- 
miral Rodney  arrived  at  New- York,  with  such  an  over- 
whelming reinforcement  to  the  British  navy,  as  must 
have  set  at  naught  all  the  consultations  at  Hartford. 

From  that  time,  Greene's  communications  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  were  full  of  the  hurried  preparations 
going  on  at  New-York,  for  some  important  enterprise. 
Little  did  he,  or  any  other  person,  su«pect  to  what  point 
that  enterprise  was  directed.  His  correspondents  in 
that  city,  were  at  a  loss  whether  the  expedition  was  in- 
tended i^inst  Rhode  Island  or  Virginia.  To  one  or  the 
other  of  those  places,  the  British  had  thrown  out  hints, 
or  exhibited  appearances,  that  there  the  expedition  was 
directed. 

Yet  Greene  was  not  wholly  deceived ;  for  in  a  letter 
to  General  Washington,  of  the  21st,  he  says^^"  Colonel 


Read  communicated  the  last  intelligence  we  have  £ren 
New-York ;  since  that,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  tbe 
leut  information  of  what  is  going  on  there,  thoagb  «e 
have  people  in  from  three  different  quarters.  Noae  of 
them  returning,  makes  me  suspect  dome  secret  expedi- 
tion is  in  contemplation,  the  success  of  which  depeadt 
altogether  on  its  being  kept  a  secret." 

The  finest  troops  at  this  time  attached  to  the  Ameii* 
can  army,  was  a  squadron  of  Virginia  cavalry,  or  dn« 
goons,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lee;  an  officer  of 
much  courage,  enterprise,  and  chivalric  spirit.  He  bad 
distinguished  himself  on  many  important  occasions  duiiof 
the  war,  and  was  tbe  confidential  friend  of  Washingtoo. 
Edward  Champe,  the  sergeant-major  in  this  corps  of 
dragoons,  was  a  native  of  Louden  county,  Viiginia,  and 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Major  Lee;  he  was  about 
twentythree  years  of  age ;  had  entered  the  corps  in  1776; 
rather  above  the  common  size,  full  of  bone  and  musck, 
with  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and 
taciturn,  of  tried  courage,  inflexible  perseverance,  and 
sighing  for  promotion,  which  be  had  been  proroisrd  on 
the  first  vacancy,  a  commission  being  the  goal  of  hisloof 
and  anxious  exertions.  He  had  formed  an  ardent  attacb- 
ment  for  tbe  daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  named  Clo- 
ver, living  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Tappan,  which  was  warmly 
reciprocated  by  the  fair  Louisa.  And  their  betrotbal 
had  actually  occurred,  when  the  parties  were  all  thrown 
into  sudden  consternation  and  alarm,  by  tbe  discovery  of 
Arnold's  treason,  and  tbe  capture  of  Andre. 

Andre  was  tbe  favorite  aid-dc-camp  of  SirHemy 
Clinton,  and  had  ascended  the  river  from  tbe  city  of 
New-York,  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  to  hold  a  pn^ 
sonal  conference  with  Arnold.  After  Burgoyne's  vaf 
render  of  his  whole  array  to  the  Americans,  Sir  Heniy 
had  become  sensible  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  most 
probably  on  the  return  of  Washington  from  Hartfoni,he 
would  himself  assume  the  command  in  person,  at  Weii 
Point,  or  confide  it  to  Greene.  The  present,  thcrefors, 
was  the  most  favorable  moment  that  would  ever  presmt 
itself:  the  recent  movement  of  the  American  army  nearer 
to  that  place,  excited  to  despatch ;  and  the  arrival  of 
Rodney,  gave  the  enemy  the  command  of  such  abundant 
means  of  water  transportation,  without  exposing  tbe 
city  to  a  eavp  de  main  from  the  French  and  Americia 
forces,  that  the  British  commander  would  have  been  col* 
pably  negligent,  not  to  have  embraced  it.  Andre  wai 
accordingly  despatched  to  make  tbe  final  ariaDgemeDU 
for  the  consummation  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold. 

The  object  of  Arnold's  negociation — the  surreoderof 
West  Point,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  hit 
traitorous  design,  which  eventuated  in  tbe  captors  oi 
Andre,  and  the  flight  of  Arnold,  are  well  known. 

The  developement  of  his  plot  was  communicated  to 
General  Greene,  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Hamilton, 
dated  Verplanck's  Point.  It  was  received  on  tbe  eve- 
ning of  the  25th.  The  object  of  the  preparations  in 
New-York,  immediately  became  palpable;  and  witbont 
delay,  General  Greene  made  o-ery  disposition  for 
marching  to  the  defence  of  West  Point ;  so  that  when 
General  Washington's  order  reached  him,  at  a  quarter 
paat  three  oo  the  morning  of  tbe  26th,  tbo  wbole 
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army  had  been  placed  onder  marching  orden.  The  first 
Pernisylvaoia  brigade,  ander  Wayne,  had  been  first  put 
in  motion;  m  that  it  actually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Andre,  to 
find  the  man  he  had  ridiculed  in  song,  in  command,  when 
he  was  deliirered  a  pri»oner  at  the  village  of  Tappan. 
Bnt  Wayne  did  not  sit  on  tho  board  of  officers  who  tried 
him,  perhaps  from  considerations  of  delicacy ;  there  may 
have  remained  something  of  personal  irritation;  as  the 
wounds  of  the  pen,  last  longer  than  those  of  the  sword.* 

It  now  becomes  requisite  to  attend  to  some  other  per- 
sonages, which,  though  not  already  introduced  to  the 
reader,  have  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  authentic  narrative. 

The  second  son  of  Mrs.  Derby,  whose  name  was 
John,  as  we  have  stated,  was  a  good-natured,  whimsical 
sort  of  a  fellow,  with  no  stability  of  character,  but  little 
pride,  and  still  less  industry;  be  bad  eloped  from  bis  mas- 
ter, and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  For  a  long  time,  bis 
wheneabouu  were  unknown  to  his  old  mother;  who,  at 
length  learned,  that  after  trying  a  variety  of  different  call- 
ings and  pursuits,  he  had  become  a  tin-pedlar,  and  was 
thus  travelling  through  the  country,  vending  "  dutch- 
ovens,  cullenders,  dippers,  and  pans."  This  intelligence 
was,  perhaps,  more  mortifying  to  his  proud,  high-spirited 
mother,  than  tho  act  of  treason  of  which  his  brother  had 
been  guilty,  and  fur  which  he  had  been  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  contract,  and  wax  now  a  captain  in  the  British 
army,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

But  John  Derby  had  once  more  changed  his  calling, 
and  was  now  wandering  about  as  an  itinerant  physician, 
vending  quack  medicines,  which  were  warranted  to  cure 
every  disease  to  which  the  human  system  was  liable.  In 
this  character  he  bad  assumed  a  new  name,  and  called 
himself  Doctor  Stravtonium^  and  actually  applied  to 
Washington,  for  an  office  in  tho  medical  department  of 
the  American  army.  But  tho  commander-in-chief  im- 
mediately dismissed  the  pretender,  whom  he  perceived 
to  be  unqualified,  and  told  him  that  all  such  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  Congress. 

About  the  same  time,  hu  fell  in  with  one  of  Major 
Lee*s  dragoons,  a  cornet  in  Captain  Cames'  corps  of! 
cavalry,  who  had  known  him  when  a  boy.  The  comet 
was  just  leaving  the  cottage  of  an  old  lady,  in  the  village 
of  Tappan,  and  taking  leave  of  her  grand-daughter.  Miss 
Primrose,  whom  he  parts  from,  with  the  following  ex- 
clamation— 

**  Yes,  my  dearest  Lucy,  while  tho  cause  of  liberty  is 
topported  by  such  hearts  and  such  arms,  who  can  doubt  I 
of  success?"  to  which  animated  appeal,  she  fondly  re- 
plied: 

"I  do  not  doubt,  William,*'  I  only  tremble  for  your 
personal  safety.'* 

"  Fear  nothing,  lovely  girl,**  replied  the  gallant  comet, 
in  a  soothing  tone.  "  Our  little  army  is  invincible,  and 
longs  for  nothing,  so  much  as  for  one  glorious  battle,  to 


*  Tbe  rang  allttded  to,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Aadre, 
after  ridicuhog  Wayne  severely,  thus  concludes : 
**  And  now  I  cloee  ray  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  while  1  show  it. 
Lest  this  saaie  asarrMr-iinrvcr  Wapu^ 
Bhould  ever  catch  the  poet !" 


wipe  off  the  stain  with  which  the  treason  of  Arnold  haa 
sullied  its  reputation!** 

*'Alas!'*  sighed  Miss  Primrose,  "how  much  has  this 
wretched  man  to  answer  for !  Perhaps,  even  for  the  lifo 
of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Andre.** 

**  I  sadly  fear  so,*'  returned  the  comet.  **  To-morrow 
his  fate  is  to  be  decided  by  a  court  martial.  He  has 
been  brought  to  head-quarters,  here  at  Tappan,  where 
preparations  have  been  mado  for  his  ti  ial.  But  I  shall  be 
waited  for,  as  our  corps  is  under  marching  orders ;  so, 
for  the  last  time,  fiuvwell!  Shall  I  see  yon  at  Squire 
Clover's,  to-morrow  evening?" 

"  Louisa,  would  hardly  forgive  me,  should  I  fail ;  and 
may  no  new  alarm  prevent  your  attending,*'  was  the  fair 
one's  reply,  which  she  uttered  just  as  John  Derby  entered 
the  gate  of  the  little  enclosnre  that  formed  the  door-yard. 

Middleton  started  with  unaffected  surprise,  as  he  ex- 
claimed *'  why,  who  the  deuce  have  we  here?  a  chap 
lain,  or  a  surgeon  T" 

'*  Oh !  permit  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Doctor 
Stramonium,"  rejoined  Lucy,  ''who  is  prescribing  for 
my  grandmother's  ague.  I  must  run  in  and  tell  her  he 
has  come,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  enter- 
ed the  cottage. 

'*  Doctor  Stramonium!"  exclaimed  the  comet.  "  Un- 
less my  eyes  are  playing  the  Arnold,  this  is  no  doctor  at 
all,  but  my  old  acquaintance,  John  Derby,  with  his  straight 
sandy  locks  peeping  out  from  beneath  a  powdered  wig. 
Why,  Jack,  my  lad  of  war,  how  are  you  ?  and  what  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  whimsical,  brings  you  here  in 
this  disguise?  I  thought  you  were  still  making  shoes 
with  old  Jimmy  Strap." 

"Billy  Middleton  !"  retumed  Derby,  "my  fine  fellow, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  An  officer  in  Lee's  dragoons, 
hey !  well,  that's  not  so  bad.  How  long,  pray,  have 
you  worn  the  continental  livery,  as  a  champion  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom?" 

"  Ever  since  the  gallant  Lee  has  been  ui  the  field," 
retumed  the  comet.  "  And  why,  pray,  do  you  not  lend 
a  hand  in  tho  same  glorious  cause  ?" 

"I  am  ready  to  lend  a  hand,'*  replied  the  would-be 
doctor,  "  to  open  a  vein,  or  extract  a  bullet;  but  as  to 
fighting,  it  is  not  my  vocation,  Hal  !'* 

"  Then  enlist,  and  make  it  your  vocation,"  retumed 
the  dragoon. 

"  /  efUUt  /"  exclaimed  the  quack.  "  Do  you  not  know, 
sir,  that  talents  in  the  cabinet,  are  as  necessary  as 
courage  in  the  field.  Every  one  to  bis  calling.  I  belong 
to  the  medical  department.  You  have  heard  of  Doctor 
Stramonium.     Every  body  knows  in«." 

"To  the  medical  department!"  reiterated  the  dragoon 
with  some  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  contempt. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  pill-maker;  "acquainted 
with  every  stitch  in  the  human  system,  from  the  insole  to 
the  heel-tap.  By  the  way,  I  am  told  there  is  neither 
surgeon  nor  chaplain  in  your  legion.  I  should  be  happy 
to  serve  in  either  capacity.  Recommend  me  to  the 
major,  and  X  will  see  that  you  are  promoted." 

"  Excuse  me.  Jack,"  said  the  cornet,  with  a  good-ba- 
mored  smile;  "  we  go  to  the  other  world  fiist  enough* 
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without  your  assistance.     But  what  preteosiont  have  you 
to  the  art  of  healing,  or  preaching  7" 

''What  pretensions!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Science 
and  experience  to  be  sure.  Did  I  not  study  the  noble 
art  o( heeling  for  several  years?  and,  as  to  preaching,  I 
trust  that  I  have  benefited  nmny  a  perishing  sole." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  comet,  in  undissembled  as- 
tontshment  at  the  feUow*s  assurance.  "  Do  you  forget 
that  I  know  you  7'*  to  which  the  pretender  honestly  re- 
plied : 

"  I  mean  heeling  and  toleing  shoos,  with  old  Jemmy 
Strap,  with  whom  I  learned  the  trade  of  cobbling.  My 
medical  studies,  to  be  sure,  have  been  rather  more  limit- 
ed; yet,  still,  I  am  familiar  with  every  term  in  the  phai^ 
macopse,  from  rancackk  to  a  jackboot.  Why,  I  felt  the 
puko  of  Washington,  yesterday.  My  dear  doctor,  said 
be—" 

"Reserve  that  lie,*'  whispered  the  comet,  "for  those 
who  can  swallow  it.  You  were  always  addicted  to  long 
thread;  Jack." 

"  Long  threads !"  reiterated  Derby.  "  That  smells  of 
the  shop.  Do  you  not  perceive  something  striking  in 
my  appearance,  hey  7" 

"  Strikingly  ridiculous,  I  must  confess,"  replied  the 
dragoon,  "  but  explain,  what  induced  you  to  abandon  the 
awl  and  the  lapstone?" 

"  Ambition !"  shouted  Derby;  "  the  idol  of  all  aspiring 
souls.  I  cobbled  tolet,  until  I  discovered  that  I  had  a 
soul  above  it.  I  then  turned  my  ambition  to  tlie  stage^ 
having  witnessed  several  theatrical  performances  before  I 
left  Dublin.  So  I  studied  Shakspeare,  till  I  was  on  the 
point  of  starving;  so  I  cut  stick.  But  stay,  if  you  have 
any  curiosity  to  hear  my  history,  I  will  sing  it  to  you." 

"  Sing  a  history !"  exclaimed  Middleton. 

"Nothing  more  common,"  replied  the  quack.  "Go 
into  one  of  our  village  schools,  and  you  will  hear  the 
history  of  Joseph,  sung  in  choras ;  and  Dilworth*s  spell- 
ing-book, chaunted  in  responses.  But  you  must  know 
that  while  I  was  studying  Shakspeare,  I  imperceptibly, 
as  it  were,  became  a  poet,  myself,  and  have  got  all  my 
experience  written  down  in  rhyme.  Attend  now,  for 
it  will  do  you  good  to  hear  it.  It  is  in  particular  metre, 
and  will  go  to  the  tune  of  the  Hobbies,  and  will  become 
far  more  popular  than  Hopkinson's  Battle  of  the  Kegs, 
which  is  now  making  so  much  noise  in  Philadelphia. 
Listen,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  only  been  a 
jack  of  all  trades,  but  a  lawyer  into  the  bargain." 

He  then,  without  ceremony,  commenced  singing  the 
following  words : 

*'  A  Iwt  and  a  Isp-stone,  were  once  my  delight. 
And  I  auog,  while  I  hammered,  from  morniog  till  night ; 
But  all  the  day'a  earninf  •,  at  night  1  would  spend, 
TiU  the  tkreud  of  my  credit  wa«  brought  to  an  end,** 

Then  without  waiting  for  a  comment,  he  added  in  his 
own  speaking  voice— 

"  For  I  was  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  and  loved  fun ;  pass- 
ed the  night  in  reciting  Shakspeare,  at  the  ale-house, 
and  kept  myself  awake  next  day  by  beating  time  with  a 
hammer,  while  I  sung 

**  Make  a  death,  cut  stick,  high  time  I  tramped, 
Rise  again,  tick  again,  credit  new  vamped." 

Middleton  could  not  avoid  laughing  aloud,  at  this 
whimsical  medley,  which  encouraged  Derby  to  go  on. 


"  But  I  rose  again,  at  Plymouth,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Massachusetu,  where  I  taught  a  singing-school;  for  t» 
Shakspeare  says:— 'He  that  hath  not  music  in  his 
soul—'  '* 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  comet, "  was  not  your  ambitiin 
satis6ed  with  that  honorable  profession  7" 

"  Yes,  returned  Derby,  and  I  should  have  doobtless 

arrived  at  eminence,  as  a  musician,  had  not  the  devil 

produced  a  diacord  in  the  treble^  which  portended  innF 

ble.     But  you  shall  hear;"  and  he  commenced  singiog 

again. 

"  I  next  taught  the  gamut,  the  tharpt  and  the  JUU, 
To  a  nasal' twanged  ba* s,  and  a  treble  of  cats ; 
Till  my  private  duet  with  a  miH  rot  abroad 
Which  changed  the  JMjHMte,  and  produced  a  dasetrd. 

A  little  love  affair  that  ran  couTiter  to  my  wishes,  and 
induced  some  slanderous  tongue  to  pronounce  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  conduct  to  be  thorough  bats.  So  without 
venturing  a  da  capo,  I  concluded  to  pocket  the  thr, 
leaped  the  bar  with  a  quick  motfementf  and  left  the  fiats 
to  harmonize  as  they  could ;  for  all  the  gossips  bad  de- 
creed that  their  daughters  should  have  nothing  mors  to 
do  with  my 

Fa  sol  la,  fa  sol  la,  fa  sol  la  me ; 

Stop  twig,  such  a  rig,  ought  not  to  be." 

"  A  very  musical  retreat,"  observed  the  dragoon. 
"Where  did  you  halt?" 

"  In  Connecticut,"  replied  the  itinerant.  "  Made  a 
death  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  rose  again  in  New  Havea, 
where  I  set  up  as  a  merchant." 

"  Still  rising !"  exclaimed  the  dragoon.  "  A  shipping 
merchant,  I  suppose" 

"  Don*t  believe  it,"  returned  the  reader  of  Shakspesre ; 
"I  would*nt  trust  my  little  all  to  the  treacherous  ocesn; 
for  there  be  water  mts,  and  land  rats,  as  the  great  poet 
says.  The  fact  is,  I  became  a  vender  of  tin  ware,  ladiei 
trinkets,  and  a  variety  of  other  little  notions,  in  a  covered 
one-horse  wagon.  But  you  interrupt  the  ihre<sd  of  ny 
song.     Let's  see,  where  was  1 7 

A  travelling  merchant,  I  quickly  became, 
A  new  Block  in  trade,  a  new  dress,  and  new  name; 
And  I  barted  my  goods  with  such  exquisite  rrace 
Thatl  WBB  called  Honest  Rover,  in  every  place. 
While  I  kept  jogging  along  the  road,  Binging 
Dutch-oven,  cullenden,  dippers  and  pans, 
Broaches  and  buckleB,  with  ear-rings  and  fans. 

Thus  I  made  a  tramp  through  the  colonies  in  som^ 
thing  like  style.  But  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
at  length  rendered  travelling  unsafe;  so  I  bartered  my 
stock  in  trade,  equipage  and  all,  and  set  up  as  a  country 
school-master  in  a  Dutch  village  not  for^  miles  from 
Philadelphia." 

"  There,  I  should  have  supposed,"  observed  the  const* 
"  you  might  have  settled  for  life." 

"Don't  believe  it,"  returned  the  ct  devsmi  pedlar; 
"  it  is  true,  I  flattered  myself  so  for  a  while;  but  I  •«» 
found  that  I  had  not  yet  attained  my  appropriate  spbeia 
of  action,  as  you  will  hear  in  the  aequal— 

A  school-master  next,  with  a  visage  severe. 
Board,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  twelve  pounds  a  jresr, 
For  teaching  the  rustics  to  spell  and  to  read 
The  New  England  Primer,  the  Psalter  and  creed* 

You  must  know  that  I  undertook  to  hammer  a  littl* 
learning  through  the  calf-skinned  pates  of  seventy  or 
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eighty  share-tied,  leather-head  numb-skulls;  but  after 
vainly  trying  the  experiment  at  both  ends  of  the  patienU, 
I  lost  my  own  patience,  and  my  school  into  the  bargain. 
'  Loss  upon  loss/  as  Shakspeare  says." 

"Indeed,"  ejaculated  Middleton;  "you  flogged  too 
severely,  I  suppose." 

"Don't  believe  itl'.'  responded  the  teacher.  "The 
fact  is,  my  pupils  had  imbibed,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  such  elevated  notions  of  liberty  and  equality  that 
they  lost  all  respect  for  legitimate  government.  Where 
I  expected  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  I  met 
with  open  rebellion  and  was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat  with  a  whole  skin ;  and  this  so  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  my  musical  scrape,  that  I  struck  up  the  old 
chorus  of 

Fa  sol  la,  fa  aol  la,  fa  sol  la  me, 

Hop  twig,  auch  a  rig,  ought  not  to  be.** 

"  What  was  your  next  resort?"  inquired  the  dragoon. 

"  Preaching,"  answered  the  pedlar. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  shouted  the  soldier;  "John  Derby  a 
preacher!    That  caps  the  climax." 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  replied  Derby.  "  I  advanced  still 
another  step  on  the  road  to  ruin.     But  you  shall  hear, 

I  then  became  preacher,  without  any  call. 
When  one  sweet  village  lass  came  to  bear  brother  Paul; 
And  told  her  experience  o'er  with  such  grace. 
That  I  gave  the  dear  creature  an  ardent  embrace. 

Then  there  was  the  deuce  to  pay,  and  poor  Jack  once 

more  in  tha  vocative.     But  I  made  my  escape  to  the 

back  woods,  singing  my  old  Goshen  ditty — 

Make  a  death,  cot  stick,  high  time  I  tramped. 
Rise  again,  tick  again,  credit  new  vamped." 

"  And  what  did  you  in  the  forest  7"  asked  the  dragoon. 

"  Finding  mjfself  at  length  among  wolves,  catamounts, 
and  other  wild  beasts  of  prey,  I  thought  it  was  host  to 
become  one  myself,  and  for  this  purpose  I  studied  law. 
Having  exhausted  all  the  fire  and  brimstone  of  the  pulpit, 
and  tried  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  bar;  but 
making  no  converts  with  the  first,  and  obtaining  no  suits 
with  the  second,  I  concluded  to  relinquish  both,  and  have 
notr  set  down  at  my  ease  in  the  science  of  medicine,  by 
which  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  make  my  fortune.  'I  do 
remember  me  an  apothecary,  and  hereabouts  he  lives,' 
as  Shakspeare  says." 

"Then  you  must  have  a  very  extensive  practice?" 
observed  the  dragoon. 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  replied  the  other ;  I  don't  want 
much.  Having  a  little  ca^h  left  to  keep  up  appearances ; 
the  dress  and  character  of  a  physician  give  me  free  ac- 
cess to  the  most  respectable  families ;  which,  by  the  way, 
brings  me  to  the  last  verse  of  my  song— 

And  now  a  physician,  with  cock'd  hat  and  wig, 
I  can  feel  ladiea'  pulses,  look  wine  and  talk  big ; 
With  a  fine  ruffled  shirt,  and  good  coat  to  my  back, 
1  pluck  the  poor  geese,  while  the  ducks  exclaim,  quack  / 

The  fair  patient  exdaims,  '  O  doctor,  I  am  glad  you 
have  come !  I  have  got  such  a  concerned  beating  of  the 
heart,  that  I  can  hardly  draw  my  breath.  Oh !'  Let 
me  see  your  tongue,  Miss.  *  La  souls,  doctor,  what  in 
the  world  has  the  tongue  to  do  with  the  heart  ?*  In 
general,  Miss,  not  much ;  but  your  case  is  an  exception. 
'  An  exception  !  Oh,  good  gracious!  you  don't  say  so. 
Is  an  exception  a  dangerous  disorder,  doctor?'  Oh,  no, 
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not  at  all  dangerous,  Miss.  An  application  of  strumo- 
nium  externally,  and  copious  draughts  of  catnip  tea  inter- 
nally, will  soon  restore  you.  The  lady's  heart  becomes 
composed ;  I  pocket  my  fee,  and  make  my  exit,  singing, 

Feel  the  pulse,  smell  the  cane,  look  at  the  tongue. 
Touch  the  gold,  praise  the  old,  flatter  the  young. 

In  short,  Billy,  the  dear  little  creatures  are  so  fond  of 
my  prescriptions,  that  a  dozen  rich  heiresses  are  at  this 
moment  ready  and  willing  to  run  into  my  arms." 

"  And  which  of  the  dozen,  doctor,  i«  to  be  the  happy 
fair?"  inquired  the  dragoon. 

"  In  confidence,  Billy,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  will  tell 
you.  But  mind,  under  the  rose.  You  know  old  Squire 
Clover,  the  rich  farmer,  in  the  valley  ?  That's  enough. 
There  is  something  to  make  the  pot  boil.  Eh !  My 
hopes  are  in  a//— major  key.  Recommend  me  to  Lee  ; 
that's  all.  Chaplain  or  surgeon-'I  will  serve  in  either 
capacity,  or  in  both  if  necessary." 

"  Unfortunately  for  you,  doctor,  such  appointments  are 
at  present  made  by  Congress,"  observed  the  dragoon. 

"  That's  just  what  Washington  told  mo  yesterday," 
returned  the  doctor.     "'My  dear  doctor,*  said  he — " 

"  But  beware !"  exclaimed  the  comet.  "  Are  vou  cer- 
tain  that  there  is  no  rival  in  the  way?  Our  cavalry  have 
produced  a  wonderful  revolution  in  female  taste  since 
last  June." 

"  Don't  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Derby ;  "  the  gold  lace 
of  your  Virginia  uniforms  may  have  dazzled  the  eyes  and 
turned  the  heads  of  some  of  our  farmers'  daughters. 
But  permit  me,  sir,  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Louisa 
Clover  possesses  a  mind  as  superior  to  the  generally  of 
her  sex,  as  waxed  calf-skin  is  to  sheep.  'My  dear 
doctor,'  said  she  to  me,  this  morning—" 

"  Never  mind  what  she  said,"  inteiTupted  Middleton ; 
"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  Miss  Clover's  superior  worth." 

"  Conseqoendy,"  returned  the  doctor,  "  she  is  not  to 
be  dazzled  with  ribons,  feathers,  gold  lace,  or  morocco 
belts.  It  is  true  that  she  is  partial  to  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  and  is,  therefore,  anxious  that  I  should  obtain  the 
appointment  I  am  seeking.  She  reveres  science,  and  I 
consequently  stand  high  in  her  good  graces.  Get  roe 
the  appointment,  Billy,  and  I'm  doubly  sure  of  success ; 
for,  as  Shakspeare  says,  *  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.' " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  comet,  "  that  Misa 
Clover  respects  you  as  a  man  of  science?" 

"To be  sure  she  does,"  answered  the  quack,  "and  al- 
ways introduces  me  to  her  friends  as  the  musical  doctor, 
who  is  master  of  seven  languages." 

"Seven  languages!"  reiterated  the  dragoon;  "yon 
forget  how  often  old  Zachariah  Birch  has  flagelated  you 
for  not  remembering  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
What  are  the  seven  languages  which  you  now  pxetend  to 
speak." 

"  Those  appertaining  to  my  seven  professions,  to  be 
sure,"  prompUy  answered  Derby.  "  Every  profession, 
you  know,  has  its  peculiar  language." 

"  I  understand,"  returned  the  dragoon ;  "  you  mean 
the  cant  oiihe  shop;  but  would'nt  it  be  better  policy  to 
nnk  the  thop  altogether?" 

"  I  know  it,"  returned  the  doctor;  "  but betiveen  oar- 
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solves,  I  am  very  apt  to  confound  my  seven  languages, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  sink  one  shop,  raise  up  the  ghosts 
of  the  other  half  dozen.  This  sometimes  perplexes  my 
patients,  until  I  con%'ince  them  that  it  is  in  conformity 
-  Vr-ith  the  late  improvements  in  science." 

"  What  if  I  make  the  fair  Louisa  acqiwinted  with  your 
real  character?"  asked  the  dragoon. 

"  My  seven  characters,  you  mean,"  replied  the  quack 
with  his  usual  assurance.  "But  say  nothing,  Billy. 
Exert  your  influence  to  get  me  an  appointment  in  the 
legion,  and  when  I  realize  my  golden  anticipations,  I  will 
not  forget  you,  depend  upon  it,  but  will  help  you  out  in  a 
drag." 

**  A  dreg !"  exclaimed  the  dragoon;  "  what's  a  drag?" 

"  I  mean,"  returned  Derby,  "  that  you  shall  have  a 
call,  a  lift  under  the  heel-tap — promotion.  I  will  lend 
you  my  influence.  Think  of  that  and  say  nothing. 
Solder  your  lips,  and  you  shall  soon  move  pomposo — you 
shaU  indeed,  BiUy." 

To  be  eoniinued. 


Orir  inal. 
LINES 

WatTTEN  ON  BOAaO  THE   PACKET  SHIP  PHILADELPHIA. 
BY  FEANCES  S.  OSGOOD. 

1*11  kesp  nj  word,  dear  Mr.  Wallaes, 
And  write  a  p«r«f  tho'  ill  at  ease ; 

For  tho*  my  heart  will  find  a  solace. 
In  scribbling  lines  so  light  as  thess  ; 

H y  head— a  trifle  lighter  yet, 

Forbids  the  sport— with  much  regret 

The  twentieth  morn,  on  purple  wings. 
With  glowing  smile  of  promise  sweet, 

Fair,  o'er  the  far  horizon  springs, 
And  treads  with  silver^andalled  feet 

Yon  heaving  sea;— But  one  week  more— 

1*11  track  them  on  my  native  shore ! 

And  yet,  while  thro*  the  light  seafeem 
Oar  gallant  vessel  wings  her  way. 

Like  some  wild  bird  that  wanders  home 
At  will,  with  wind  and  wave  at  play, 

Remembrance  looks,  with  mournAil  smile. 

To  all  I  loved  on  Albion's  isle! 

And  when  beside  my  mother's  knee 

I  sit  caressing  and  caressed. 
While  my  one  hope  of  exile  folds 

Its  weary  wings  upon  her  breast, 
Recalling  how  the  kind  and  true 
Have  cheered  my  grief— we'll  talk  of  you ! 

I'll  tell  her  of  year  '*  sweet  wee  wife,** 
The  graceAil,  lovely,  loving  creature. 

The  light  and  music  of  yoar  life, 
8o  good  I'm  sure  that  angels  teach  her!«— 

Of  Eddie,  Laura,  Charles,  and  Will, 

AU,  all,  beloved,  remembered  still ! 

I'll  tell  her  how,  when  woe  oppressed, 
I  sought  your  pleasant,  household  hearth, 

And  how  you  cheered  your  homesick  guest 
With  converse  sweet  and  chastened  mirth. 

Say  *  by  that  hearth  when  met  in  glee— 

JVmo  do  yoa  ever  think  of  me  1 
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Original. 
THE    SCEPTIC'S    DREAM. 

BT   RUrUS   DAWSS. 

Thirk  are  spirits  of  good  and  spirits  of  ill, 

That  wait  on  man  in  his  mortal  state, 
That  come  and  go,  as  his  reason's  will 

Inclines  his  heart  to  love  or  hate ; 
And  often  in  dreams  when  the  senses  deep, 

The  evil  tempt  the  soul  away. 
And  but  for  an  eye  that  can  never  weep, 

They  would  qnench  the  light  of  the  spirit's  day. 
But  many  a  dream  of  horrid  form. 

Is  the  guise  of  a  guaidian  angers  care, 
With  power  to  lead  through  the  blacken'd  storm, 

And  whisper  the  wanderer  to  beware. 

Once,  rack'd  with  doubt,  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  roam'd  thro'  a  city  where  grandeur  reign'd ; 
*Twas  built  by  the  sea,  on  a  rocky  steep. 

By  the  roeky  shore  were  the  billows  chain'd. 
Huge  arehitectoral  piles  were  there, 

With  avenues  of  vast  extent; 
Broad  domes  and  palaces  for  pra}'er, 

And  all  that  luxury  could  invent. 
There,  men  were  hurrying  thro'  the  streets. 

Each  rapt  with  the  thoughts  of  his  daily  gain, 
The  piers  were  crowded  with  laden  fleets. 

And  idlers  were  lounging  with  fancies  vain. 
Here,  were  funeral  palls  borne  by, 

While  there,  marched  on  a  bright  parade. 
And  the  ear  was  stunn'd  with  the  busy  cry, 

Which  the  tumult  of  tongues  in  that  city  made. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  cry  was  heard — 

That  the  waters  were  rising — the  tea  was  swelling; 
The  skies  grew  dark,  and  the  thunders  stirr'd 

From  startled  sleep,  in  their  concave  dwelling. 
The  ocean  rose,  and  the  clouds  gave  way. 

Hot  lightning  flash'd  with  a  constant  blau, 
'Twas  brighter  than  noon  of  a  summer  day, 

And  it  fill'd  the  heart  with  strange  amaie. 
A  cry  went  forth— that  the  law  which  binds 

The  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  was  broken; 
And  madness  seized  on  the  people's  minds — 

Curses  were  shrieked  and  blasphemy  spoken ! 

An  earthquake,  then,  with  a  thundei4>urst. 

Hurled  temples  down  to  the  deluged  ground, 
And  the  ocean  rose  as  it  did  at  first, 

But  faster,  and  with  a  horrid  sound .' 
I  felt  that  the  day  of  doom  was  then. 

Yet  strange  to  say !  I  did  not  fear, 
Tho*  horror  stared  from  the  eyes  of  men, 

And  sounds  were  heaxd,  it  were  death  to  hear. 
Amidst  the  crash  of  the  solid  earth, 

The  tumult,  the  roar  of  the  foaming  sea, 
A  voice  was  heard,  like  a  thunder  birth, 

"  So  would  it  be  without  Deity !" 
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Orif  inal. 
A    SKETCH. 

BT  JULIA   M.    PBARSE. 

Departed  day  bad  thrown  its  memoiy  across  the 
scene  on  which  mj  eye  rested.  The  foliag^o  of  the  trees 
stirred  gently,  as  the  evening  sighed  itself  to  rest  within 
their  shadowy  bowers.  The  dew  was  cherishing  with 
the  balm  of  heaven,  to  which  it  would  return  on  the 
morrow,  the  flowers  in  whoso  fragrant  cups  it  lay  loving- 
ly nestled;  while  the  rising  moon,  gliding  gracefully 
from  behiod  a  pile  of  fleeting  clouds,  silently  dropped  her 
silver  strand  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole.  But  as  I 
gazed  in  a  rapturous  stillness,  a  faint  murmuring,  like 
the  last  echoing  vibration  of  a  harp-string,  caused  me  to 
turn  in  the  direction,  whence  it  seemed  te  proceed.  Within 
a  recess  formed  by  two  moss-covered  rocks,  o'ererohed 
with  clustering  vines,  a  maid  was  kneeling  to  the  great 
God  in  prayer.  Upon  her  innocent  head,  scarce  sixteen 
summers  conid  have  smiled,  yet  the  lofty  brow  betokened 
high  and  ripened  intellect.  Her  eyes,  like  twin  stars 
set  in  Heaven's  own  blue,  beamed  with  a  soft  radiance 
borrowed  from  the  fount  of  purity  within.  Her  unbound 
hair  fell  in  wavy  tresses  over  the  white  robe,  which 
draped  a  form,  whose  yielding  grace  and  slender  propoi^ 
tions  seemed  the  embodying  of  a  poet's  dream.  Her 
hands  were  meekly  folded,  and  from  her  parted  lips 
came  the  trembling  sounds  that  had  struck  ray  ear.  At 
that  instant  another  joined  her.  He  was  one  just  on  the 
verge  of  manhood ;  his  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  the  un- 
shadowed brilliancy  of  enthusiastic  youth,  and  his  step 
bounded  light  and  free  as  he  drew  near.  But  the  fiery 
glance  melted  away,  and  his  impatient  gesture  was 
quickly  subdued,  as  with  an  expression  of  awe  ho  noted 
her  attitude  and  the  holy  task  in  which  she  was  engaged ; 
then,  sinking  slowly  on  his  knees  beside  her,  he  mingled 
his  deep  tones  with  her*s,  in  supplication.  The  rose 
tint  deepened  on  the  maiden*s  cheek,  as  she  became 
awaie  of  bis  presence,  but  when  after  a  few  moments, 
both  arove;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  bowing  her  head 
upon  her  lover's  bosom,  she  faltered  forth,  "  Azor,  dear 
Azor !  I  have  pnyed  for  strength  to  endure  the  trial  thou 
hast  taught  me  is  required,  and  though  still  sorrowful,  I 
can  now  think  upon  our  approaching  separation  with 
calmness."  "Heaven  bless  you,  my  Mary,'*  was  the 
reply.  **  But  yet,  beloved,  why  call  that  a  separation, 
which  will  end  with  time?  Have  we  not  the  promise  of 
a  glorious  eternity,  where  those  who  love  shall  be  united 
for  ever  7  and  ought  we  to  neglect,  while  in  our  power,  to 
prove  the  gratitude,  which  cannot  exist  in  connection 
with  an  unwUlingness  to  sacrifice  eveiy  earthly  desire  of 
our  hearts!"  **  I  feel  all  this,"  answered  the  fair  giri, 
"  but  why,  Azor,  tell  me,  why  is  it,  that  while  /  am  so 
weak  and  wavering,  while  the  clouds  of  mistrust  and 
doubt  so  often  obscure  for  a  time  the  bright  faith  I  have 
learned  from  thee,  that  thou  art  ever  firm  as  the  earth 
whereon  wo  stand?"  And  she  clung  to  him  for  support 
as  she  finished  her  earnest  appeal.  For  some  moments 
there  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  youth's  countenance 
assumed  a  more  radiant  expression  than  it  had  yet  worn, 
and  when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  melody  in  his  voice 
which  belonged  not  to  earth,  for  it  was  the  soul  dissolv- 


ing in  expretnon.  **  Thou  knowest,  Mary,"  he  said, 
*'that  in  the  days  of  childhood  my  home  was  on  the 
plains  of  Judea;  there,  with  my  widowed  mother,  time 
glided  peacefully  on.  A  father's  care  I  never  knew,  for 
ere  tiie  lig'bt  had  beamed  upon  my  infant  eyes,  his  own 
had  closed  in  death.  Four  years  of  my  life  had  passed 
away,  when,  one  morning,  as  I  was  playing  in  front  of  our 
humble  habitation,  I  was  attracted  by  the  rare  spectacle 
of  a  multitude  of  people  collecting  rapidly  from  all 
quarters;  I  ran  to  ask  my  mother  the  cause.  She  left 
her  employment  and  inquired  of  a  neighbor  who  was 
passing  quickly  in  the  same  direction,  the  meaning  of 
this  unusual  commotion.  ^Have  you  not  heard,'  he 
replied,  '  that  a  great  Prophet,  from  the  further  side  of 
Jordan,  is  teaching  the  people  ?'  My  mother  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  follow  the  roan,  and  as  I  earaestly  be- 
sought permission  to  accompany  her,  she  consented,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  we  pursued  our  way  until  we 
came  near  the  place  of  meeting.  When  we  paused, 
would  that  I  could  describe,  dearest,  the  view  which 
presented  itself  to  our  wondering  gaze!  The  plain 
around  us  was  glowing  with  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
early  morn.  The  young  grass  glistened  with  the  delicate 
gossamers  which  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  The  heath 
blossoms,  shakini^  their  tiny  bells,  nodded  their  salutarions 
as  the  clear  breeze  swept  by,  and  the  warbling  birds 
seemed  bestowing  their  applause  upon  the  harmony  of 
Nature.  But  iUl  things  grew  dim,  as  making  our  way 
through  the  crowd,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Teacher. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  holy  atmosphere  floated  around, 
while  lutening  to  his  words.  Child  as  I  was,  my  mind 
clearly  comprehended  the  spirit  of  all  he  uttered.  It 
was  as  though  some  unseen  power  had  breathed  into  me 
an  understanding  beyond  my  years.  And  the  teacher ! 
Mary,  language  would  fail  to  convey  to  you  the  most 
remote  idea  of  the  majesty  of  his  countenance !  He  was 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd;  a  coarse  robe  was 
thrown  carelessly  around  his  noble  form.  Pram  his 
lofty  brow,  the  throne  of  every  virtue,  his  long  hair  float- 
ed on  bis  shoulders,  and  round  his  mouth  hovered  a  smile, 
pure  and  holy  as  a  sleeping  infant's,  and  as  his  eye,  the 
dwelling  place  of  love  and  piety,  rested  suddenly  on  me, 
every  fibre  of  my  frame,  thrilled  with  a  tremulous  erno* 
tion  of  overpowering  joy  and  awe.  With  a  propelling 
impulse,  I  sprang  from  my  mother's  side  to  throw  my- 
self at  his  feet.  But  the  men  surrounding  me  obstnicted 
my  passage,  and  those  whom  they  called  his  disciplea 
frowned  upon  me.  My  little  heart  throbbed  vrith  indig- 
nation, and  the  tears  coursed  rapidly  down  my  face,  as  I 
returned  to  retrace  my  steps,  when  He,  looking  sternly 
upon  my  opposers,  exclaimed,  *  Sufier  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven !'  and  those  thus  rebuked^  shrunk 
back.  I  found  myself  at  his  side.  Oh,  that  extatic  mo- 
ment! when  the  Saviour,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
raised  me  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  me,  saying,  'Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  tUs  little  child, 
the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  And 
when,  concluding,  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  my  forehead, 
I  could  have  died  with  excess  of  happiness.  That  kiss  left 
its  print  upon  my  soul,  and  tliat  blessing  is  on  me  now '" 
Boston,  Dee,,  1839. 
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Or  i  i^i  nal. 

AN  ANTE    MORTEM    EPITAPH.* 

NATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 

**  ThoH  but  remind'st  me  of  mine  own  comeett.'*-~Kii«G  lkak. 

Willis  is  dead ! — but  what  of  that! 
He,  after  all,  was  but  a  Gnat ; 
Or,  worse  than  that,  if  worse  can  be, 
Not  only  JVcrt— "Nathaniel  P." 
The  Gnat  and  Pea,  upon  his  tomb 
Shall  freely  buz  and  fairly  bloom ; — 
And  who  would  seek,  or  care,  to  wield 
Blazon  more  bright  upon  his  shield  ? 

Onati  always  were  a  teasing  race. 
Who  never  knew  their  proper  place ! 
•Tis  not  so  much  their  petty  sting — 
They  always  fancy  they  can  sing  ! 
I  do  not  kaow,  that  their  conclusion 
Has  been,  to  print  their  "  last  effusion," 
But  this  I  know,  where'er  they  stray 
They  make  their  "  Pencillings  by  the  way  !** 

In  PeaBf  there^s  difference,  'twill  bo  seen ; 

Yet  all,  are  either  dry  or  green; — 

To  say  which  oft'nest  marked  Nathaniel, 

Would  need,  we  think,  **  a  second  Daniel  ;*' 

For,  when  to  read  his  plays  we*re  asked. 

We're  sure  to  think  our  '*  Heart  o'ertasked  ;** 

And  say  politely  to  "  Bianca," — 

**  By  no  means,  madam !     No,  I  thank  you  i'* 

Just  name  his  thousand  dollar  "  Heiress;" 

You'll  find  no  better  way  to  scare  us .' 

Though,  true  enough,  his  last's  a  blazer— 

His  UN-"  Matched-Usurer,"  "  brave  Torlesa." 

But  Nat  is  dead,  I've  said  before, 

By  which  I  mean,  "  he  is  «io  more  ;" — 

That  is  to  say,  no  more  than  dead ; 

For  though  he  gravely  rests  his  head, 

Within  the  tomb  untimely  crammed. 

We  have  no  proof  that  he's  been  -^ — , 

And  rather  hope  it  is  not  so« 

For,  after  all,  while  here  below, 

Though  rather  on  the  cojuomb  order, 

•**  Where  honor  gripped,"  was  "  aye  hisbaisder"— 

His  walking-cane  was  rather  thick, 

Yet  he  himself  not  quite  a  ttick  ; — 

His  Castor's  brim  was  something  wide, 

But  still,  there  was  a  head  inside ! 

H«d  Willis  been  turned  outside  in. 

Another  kind  of  man  we'd  seen ; 

For  all  within,  was  warm  and  true, 

While  all  witlum/,  was  cold  and  blue  i 

His  valued  life-~alaa !  was  spill 
At  Egliaton's  late  famous  tilt. 
Unwilling  e'er  to  be  outdone, 
\He  needs  must  try  a  course  to  run. 
As  all  th«  kmghts  esteemed  it  nought— 
"  Til  try  my  chance !  Egad !"  he  thought 


An  armor-suit,  is  first  his  need. 

And  then  he  wants  a  warlike  steed. 

Novo !    Maik  his  mail-coat's  azure  gleam ! 

('Tis  nothing  but  his  self  esteem ;) — 

His  waving  plume,  and  eke  his  lance. 

Do,  from  his  shield,  reflected  glance. 

A  steel-tipped  pen,  his  "  beamy  spear,"— 

His  shield,  a  Mirror,  smooth  and  clear, 

Displaying  bright  a  Morris-dancer: — 

Was  ever  seen  so  brave  a  lancer  T 

Our  champion  now,  with  warlike  speed, 

Upmounted  on  bis  gallant  steed ; — 

"  Why !  hold,  Sir  Knight !  your  horse  has  ^ngt  \ 

We  can't  allow  them  sort  o'things !" 

The  Marshal  of  the  Lisu  doth  cry. 

As  great  Nathaniel  draweth  nigh. 

"  What!  not  allow  my  Peg?"  says  Nat; 

"  Who  ever  heard  the  like  o'  that  ? 

The  horse  is  tame,  as  tame  can  be ; 

He  never  Hies — oh !  no— «o<  he  ! 

And  charge  he  tkall; — I  swear,  that  shall  he!" 

"  Well !  let  'em  drive  i— Sound  l—Laissex!  AlUr!" 

Poor  Nat — such  rage  within  his  breast. 
Forgets  to  lay  his  lance  in  rest ; 
And  thunders  on  in  full  career, 
With  weapon  stuck  behind  his  ear ! 
They  meet!  and  proves  a  worthless  shield 
The  Mirror,  he  so  proud  did  wield  ;— 
Though  not  Goliath's  "  weaver's  beam  " 
Could  ever  pierce  Ms  self-esteem ! 
Yet,  rough  unhorsed,  he  met  his  fate, 
Diedf  smothered  by  his  armor's  weight ! 
In  striving  for  a  knightly  crown. 
The  luckless  wight  was  "jotted  down." 


*  A  good  piece  ef  humorous  sarcasm  may  be  as  richly  eqjoyed 
by  its  object,  aa  by  the  unintore«ted.    It  is  in  this  view  that  we 
idlow  a  place  to  the  dbove,  which  we  are  coaAdent  will  not  give 
4»ffsoc«  to  those  casually  alluded  to. 


Orif  inaU 
STANZAS. 

"  The  setting  of  a  Great  Hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  ran."' 

LONGPELLOWS  HTPSSIOU 

Well  did  the  poet  say  or  sing 
The  setting  era  mighty  hope  is  like  the  close  ef  day. 
When  the  bright  warm  sun  has  sunk  to  rest, 
And  Che  night  comes  chill  aad  grey. 

The  flower  of  life  doth  pass  away, 
The  music  and  the  tone  depart  withlhe  hope^hat  disappesit. 

And  nothing  more  remains  behind. 

But  the  darkness  and  the  tears. 

The  sun  may  sink  behind  the  hill. 
The  flowers  upon  the  raHey*s  brink,  may  wither,  wane  and  (S«i 

But  the  day-god  shall -come  forth  again, 

The  world  to  beautify. 

The  day-god  shall  come  forth  again. 
And  EarlAi  shall  leap  to  life  again,  in  presence  of  her  Kisf; 
The  hills  shall  laugh  in  glorious  light— 
The  vales,  with  mirth,  shall  ring. 

But  when  the  hope  that  gilt  our  life, 
Hath  vanished  into  outer  night,  despairing  and  forlorn, 
There  comes  to  tt,  no  rising  more, 
To  us,  «o  secon()  morn. 

We  wander  darkling  on  oar  way, 
We  mark  no  freshness  on  the  earth,  no  brightness  os  (be  vtm 
Repining  ever,  till  we  find 
Rest  in  the  quiet  grave.  «.*•*■ 
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OriffiBml. 
THE    ARTIST    SURPRISED. 

▲   RKAL   IKCIBENT. 
BT   MRS.   E.   F.   ELLET. 

It  may  not  be  Vno^ii  to  all  the  admirers  of  the  genius 
of  Albrecht  Durez,  that  the  famous  engraver  was  cursed  • 
with  a  better  half  so  zantipical  in  temper,  that  she  was  | 
the  torment,  not  only  of  his  life,  but  those  of  his  pupils  \ 
and  domesdcs.     Some  of  the  former  were  cunning  enough  | 


going  to  his  lodgings  to  look  after  him  or  his  remains. 
Meanwhile,  the  object  of  their  fun  was  tossing  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  Disease,  which  had  been  slowly  sapping 
the  foundations  of  his  strength,  burned  in  every  vein ; 
his  eyes  rolled  and  flashed  in  delirium ;  his  lips,  usually 
so  silent,  muttered  wild  and  incoherent  words.  In  days 
of  health,  poor  Duhqbret  had  had  his  dreams,  as  all 
artists,  poor  or  rich,  will  sometimes  have.  He  had 
thought  that  the  fruit  of  many  years*  labor,  disposed  of 
to  advantage,  might  procure  him  enough  to  live,  in  an 
economical  way,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  never 


to  purchase  peace  for  themselves,  by  conciliating  the  !•  anticipated  fame  or  fortune;  the  height  of  his  ambition 


common  tyrant — ^but  woe  to  those  unwilling  or  unable  to 
oflfer  aught  in  propitiation.  Even  the  wiser  ones  were 
spared,  by  having  their  offences  visited  upon  a  scape- 
goat. This  unfortunate  individual  was  Samuel  Duho- 
bret,  a  disciple  whom  Durez  had  admitted  into  hi<« 


or  hope,  was  to  possess  a  tenement  large  enough  to 
shelter  him  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  viHIth 
means  to  purchase  one  comfortable  meal  per  day.  Now 
— alas!  however,  even  that  hope  had  deserted  him.  He 
thought  himself  dying,  and  thought  ithaxd  to  die  withoot 


school  out  of  charity.     He  was  employed  in  painting  i  one  to  look  kindly  upon  him ;  without  the  wofds  of  com- 


signs,  and  ^e  coarse  tapestry  then  used  in  Germany. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  little,  ugly  and  hump- 
backed. What  wonder  that  he  was  the  butt  of  every  ill 
joke  among  his  fellow  disciples,  and  that  he  was  picked 
out  as  a  special  object  of  dislike  by  Madame  Durez  ? 
But  he  bore  all  with  patience,  and  ate,  without  complaint, 
llhe  scanty  crusts  given  him  every  day  for  dinner,  while 
his  companions  often  fared  sumptuously.  Poor  Samuel 
had  not  a  spice  of  envy  or  malice  in  his  heart.     He  would 


fort  tliat  might  smooth  his  passage  to  another  worid. 
He  fancied  his  bed  surrounded  by  devilish  faces,  grinning 
at  his  sufferings,  and  taunting  him  with  hu  inability  to 
summon  a  priest  to  exorcise  them. 

At  length  the  apparitions  faded  away,  and  the  patient 
sank  into  an  exhausted  slumber.  He  awoke  unreirethed ; 
it  was  the  fifth  day  he  had  lain  there  neglected.  Hit 
mouth  was  parched ;  he  turned  over,  and  feebly  stretched 
out  his  hand  toward  the  earthen  pitcher,  from  which, 


at  any  time  have  toiled  half  the  night  to  assist  or  serve  ,,  since  the  first  day  of  his  illness,  he  had  quenched  hit 


chose  who  were  wont,  oftenest,  to  laugh  at  him,  or  abuse 
him  loudest  for  his  stupidity.  True — ^he  had  not  the 
qualities  of  social  humor  or  wit ;  but  he  was  an  example 
of  indefatigable  industry.  He  came  to  his  studies  every 
noming  at  day  break ;  and  remained  at  work  until  sun- 
•et.  Then  he  retired  into  his  lonely  chamber,  and  wrought 
for  his  own  amusement. 

Duhobret  labored  three  years  in  this  way,  giving  him- 
self no  time  for  exercise  or  recreation.     He  said  nothing 
to  a  single  human  being,  of  the  paintings  he  produced  in  I 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  by  the  light  of  his  lamp.  ; 

But  his  bodily  energies  wasted  and  declined  under ' 
incessant  toil.     There  were  none  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  poor  artist  to  mark  the  feverish  hue  of  his  wrin-  , 
kled  cheek,  or  the  increasing  attenuation  of  his  misshapen  ; 
frame.     None  observed  that  the  uninviting  pittance  set 
aside  for  his  midday  repast,  remained  for  several  days 
untouched.     Samuel  made   his    appearance  regularly  j 
as  ever,  and  bore,  with  the  same  meekness,  the  gibes  | 
of  his  fellow  pupils,  or  the  taunts  of  Madame  Durez ;  | 
and  worked  with  the  same  untiring  assiduity,  though  his 
hands  would  sometimes  tremble,  and  his  eyes  become 
•uffused^-a  ^*eakness  probably  ov^ing  to  the  excessive 
use  he  had  made  of  them. 

One  morning  Duhobret  was  missing  at  the  scene  of 


thirst.  Alas !  it  was  empty !  Samuel  lay  a  few  momenta 
thinking  what  he  should  do.  He  knew  ho  must  die  of 
want  if  he  remained  there  alone;  but  to  whom  could  he 
apply  for  ai^  in  procuring  sustenance  t  An  idea  seemed 
at  last  to  strike  him.  He  arose  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, firom  the  bed,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  took  up  the  picture  he  had  painted  last.  He 
resolved  to  cany  it  to  the  shop  of  a  salesman,  and 
hoped  to  obtain,  for  it,  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  a  week  longer. 

Despair  lent  him  strength  to  walk,  and  to  carry  his 
burthen.  On  his  way,  he  passed  a  house  about  which 
there  was  a  crowd.  He  drew  nigh — asked  what  was 
going  on,  and  received  for  an  answer,  that  there  was  to 
be  a  sale  of  many  specimens  of  art  collected  by  an  ama- 
teur in  the  course  of  thirty  years.  It  of^n  h^ypened 
that  collections  made  with  infinite  pains  by  the  proprie- 
tor, were  sold  without  mercy  or  discrimination  after  bis 
death. 

Something  whispered  the  wearied  Duhobret,  that 
here  would  be  market  for  his  picture.  It  was  a  long 
way  yet  to  the  house  of  the  picture-dealer,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  at  once.  He  worked  his  way  threugh  the 
crowd,  dragged  himself  up  the  steps,  and  after  many 
inquiries,  found  the  auctioneer.    That  personage  was  a 


his  daUy  labors.     His  absence  created  much  remark —  ,         •        _*    .>  i«.»i  '.u  ..  u^  ja  i    /• ^— .  u^ 

^  busy,  important  htile  man,  with  a  handfiil  of  papers ;  he 

and  many  were  the  jokes  passed  upon  the  occasion. 
One  surmised  this — anotlier  that,  as  the  cause  of  the 


was  inclined  to  notice  somewhat  roughly  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  lean,  sallow  hunchback,  imploring  as  were  hia 
gestures  and  language. 


phenomenon;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  poor 

fellow  must  have  worked  himself  into  an  absolute  skele-  ,  ,,,,       ,               „                       -..,,.,. 

J     ,       . .   /•     1   .    J  •    .u      1       r ^  -f '  "  What  do  you  call  your  picture  7"  at  length  said  he, 

ton  and  taken  his  final  stand  m  the  glass  frame  of  some  .|  r  n    i    u-           . 

apothecary ;  or  been  blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind,  while  j  •'            ^ 

his  door  happened  to  stand  open.     No  one  thought  of  I  "  It  is  a  view  of  the  Abbey  of  Newbourg— with  itt 
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village— «iHi  tho  Btxiroonding  lundtcapft,"  replied  the 
eager  and  trembling  artist. 

The  auctioneer  again  •canned  it  contemptuoaaly,  and 
asked  what  it  was  worth. 

"  Oh,  that  is  what  yoa  please-^whatever  it  will  bring," 
answered  Duhobret. 

**  Hem !  it  is  too  odd  to  please,  I  should  think— >I  can 
promise  you  no  more  than  three  thalers." 

Poor  Samuel  sighed  deeply.  He  had  spent  on  that 
pieee,  the  nights  of  many  months.  But  he  was  starving 
BOW ;  and  the  pitiful  sum  offerrid,  would  give  him  bread 
for  a  few  days.  He  nodded  his  head  to  the  auctioneer, 
and  retiring,  took  his  seat  in  a  comer. 

The  sale  began.  After  some  paintings  and  engravings 
bad  been  disposed  of,  Samuel's  was  exhibited. 

"  Who  bids  ?  at  three  thalera  7  Who  bids  7"  was  the 
cry.  Duhobret  listened  eagerly,  but  none  answered. 
"Will  it  find  a  purchaser?"  said  he,  despondingly,  to 
himself.  Still  there  was  a  dead  silence.  He  dared  not 
look  up,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  people  were 
laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  artist  who  could  be  insane 
enough  to  offer  so  worthless  a  piece  at  public  sale. 
**  What  will  become  of  dm  ?"  was  his  mental  inquiry. 
"  That  work  is  certainly  ray  best ;"  and  he  ventured  to 
steal  another  glance.  **  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  wind 
actually  stirs  those  boughs,  and  moves  those  leaves? 
How  transparent  is  the  water !  what  Ufei)reathes  in  the 
ffnimitla  that  quench  their  thirst  at  that  spring !  How 
that  steeple  shines !  How  beautiful  are  those  clustering 
trees !"  That  was  the  last  expiring  throb  of  an  artist's 
vanity.  The  ominous  silence  continued,  and  Samuel, 
sick  at  heart,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Twenty-one  thalers  *."  murmured  a  faint  voice,  just 
as  the  auctioneer  was  about  to  knock  down  the  picture. 
The  stupiiied  painter  gave  a  start  of  joy.  He  raised  his 
head  and  looked  to  see  from  whose  lips  those  blessed 
words  had  come.  It  was  the  picture-dealer  to  whom  he 
had  first  though  of  applying. 

**  Fifty  thalers !"  cried  a  sonorous  voice.  This  time  a 
tall  man  in  black  was  the  speaker. 

There  was  a  silence  of  hushed  expectation.  "  One 
hundred  thalers,"  at  length  thundered  the  picture-dealer. 

"  Two  hundred." 

"Three  hundred." 

"  Four  hundred." 

"  One  thousand." 

Another  profound  silence;  and  the  crowd  pressed 
around  the  two  opponents,  who  stood  opposite  each 
other  with  eager  and  angry  looks. 

"Two  thousand  thalers!"  cried  the  pictare^iealer, 
and  glanced  around  him  triumphantly  when  he  saw  his 
adversary  hesitate. 

"  Ten  thousand !"  vociferated  the  tall  man,  his  face 
crimson  with  rage,  and  his  hands  clenched  convulsively. 

The  dealer  grew  paler ;  his  frame  shook  with  agita- 
tion ;  he  made  two  or  three  efforts,  and  at  last  cried  out— 

"  Twenty  thousand!" 

His  tall  opponent  was  not  to  be  vanquished.  He  bid 
forty  thousand.  The  dealer  stopped ;  the  other  laughed 
a  low  laugh  of  insolent  triumph,  and  a  murmur  of  admi- 


ration was  heard  in  the  crowd.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
dealer ;  he  felt  his  peace  at  stake.  "  Fifty  thoosaad !" 
exclaimed  he,  in  desperation. 

It  was  the  tall  man's  turn  to  hesitate.  Again  the 
whole  crowd  were  breathless.  At  length,  tossing  Ids 
arms  in  defiance,  he  shouted,  "  One  hundred  thoussnd, 
and  the  devil  take  the  dog  of  a  salesman !" 

The  crest-fallen  picture  dealer  withdrew ;  the  tall  msn 
victoriously  bore  away  the  prize. 

How  was  it,  meanwhile,  with  Duhobret,  while  thii 
exciting  scene  was  going  on  ?  He  was  hardly  master  of 
his  senses.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  repeatedly,  and  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  After  such  a  dream,  my  misery  will 
seem  more  cruel !" 

When  the  contest  ceased,  he  rose  up,  bewildered,  sitd 
went  about  asking  first  one,  then  another,  the  price  of 
the  pictiure  just  sold.  It  seemed  that  hia  apprehensioo 
could  not  at  once  be  enlarged  to  so  vast  a  conception. 

The  possessor  was  proceeding  homeward,  when  a 
decrepit,  lame,  humpbacked  wretch,  tottering  alcNog  hj 
the  aid  of  a  stick,  presented  himself  before  him.  He 
threw  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  waved  his  hand  ss 
dispensing  with  his  thanks. 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,"  said  the  supposed  b^ 
gar — "  I  am  the  painter  of  that  picture !"  and  he  agsia 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

The  tall  man  was  Count  Dunkelsback,  one  of  the 
richest  noblemen  in  Germany.  He  stopped ;  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  tore  out  a  leaf,  and  wrote  on  it  a  few 
lines. 

"  Take  it,  friend,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  the  check  ibr  your 
money.    Adieu." 

Duhobret  finally  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  not  a 
dream.  He  became  the  master  of  a  castle ;  sold  it,  sad 
resolved  to  live  luxuriously  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe,  and 
to  cultivate  painting  as  a  pastime.  Alas  for  the  maty 
of  human  expectations !  He  had  borne  privation  sod 
toil ;  prosperity  was  too  much  for  him,  as  was  proved 
soon  after,  when  an  indigestion  carried  him  off.  Hit 
picture  remained  long  in  the  cabinet  of  Count  Dunkelc- 
back ;  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria. 


Original. 
LINES   TO   JULIE. 

BT   CA&OLINX  OaMX. 

rTis  the  hour,  when  the  spirit  of  Beauty  sheds  o'er 
Thy  brow,  pensive  evening,  her  last  golden  smile; 

And  mountain  and  cliff  that  frowned  darkly  before, 
Are  kindled  with  splendor  and  fflory  the  while. 

'Tis  the  hour,  when  each  tear  of  the  heart,  as  it  flows. 
Is  like  ineeDse  that  drops  from  the  o'erflowinit  urn  i 

And  pure  as  the  dew  that  embalming  the  rose, 
Shares  its  sweets,  and  gives  freshness  and  bloom  in  retara. 

Tie  the  hour,  that  hath  ever  a  look  and  a  tone, 
To  bring  to  this  bosom  fond  mem'iies  of  thee ; 

As  sofUy  as  showers  of  bright  flower-leaves  are  itiowB, 
By  the  breeze,  o'er  scMne  desolate  lile  of  the  seai 
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Orifiaal. 
DISSOLUTION    OF   THE    UNION. 

BT   ALBIRT  PIKI. 

The  followiap  suncas  were  written  at  the  time  when  the  Con- 
federacy seemed  on  the  verfe  ofdiwolutioa.  Happily  there 
is  no  call  for  such  lanfruage  now ;  yet  the  publication  of  the 
▼eraea  may  not  be  without  benefit. 

Down  with  the  stars  and  stripes  from  out  the  sky! 

Off  with  your  banner  from  the  boonding  deep ! 
Chain  up  your  eagle  ffom  his  flight  on  high ! 

Bid  him  no  more  along  the  ocean  sweeps 
Scream  to  the  wind — turn  to  the  sun  his  eye  I 

Ay,  down  with  Freedom  from  her  rampart  steep, 
From  promontory  tall,  and  prairie  wide, 
Where  she  hath  been,  till  now,  so  deified ! 

Listen,  how  Europe  rings  from  land  to  land, 
With  jeer  and  laugh  and  bitter,  biting  scorn ! 

Lo,  kings  sit  smiling,  while  the  red  right  hand 
Of  Treason  waves  abore  a  country,  torn 

With  strife  and  tumult — and  their  armies  stand 
Ready  to  darken  our  yet  breaking  mom, 

Lending  their  aid  to  this  unhallowed  strife, 

So  lately  sprung  of  Terror  into  life. 

Look  on  the  future  with  prophetic  eye ! 

Lo,  on  yon  plain  are  armies  gathering, 
As  mist  collecting  when  the  storm  is  nigh — 

And  such  a  storm !     Along  the  hill-sides  cling 
The  light-horse — and  the  swift,  patrolling  spy 

Hovers  in  front,  like  birds  with  restless  wing — 
While  here,  the  rifleman  moves  wore,  but  swifl ; 
And  there,  the  musketeers,  unbroken,  drift. 

The  battle !    Listen  to  the  musketry ! 

While  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  roll. 
Cries  out  the  cannon !     Lo,  the  cavalry. 

Careering  down  like  storms  that  seek  their  goal .' 
And  now,  as  sea  doth  fieroely  dash  with  sea. 

The  stem  battalions  chaise,  as  with  one  soul — 
And  now,  like  seas  that  break  in  spray  and  rain, 
The  broken  bands  go  floating  back  again ! 

The  fight  is  o*er!  and  here  lies  many  a  one. 
With  bosom  crushed  by  hoof  or  heavier  train—- 

The  hoary  head  lies  glittering  in  the  sun, 
Pillowed  upon  the  charger's  misty  mane — 

And  just  anear,  with  hair  like  moonlight  spun, 
A  delicate  boy  is  fallen.    Lo,  the  stain 

Of  blood  around  his  nostril  and  his  lip. 

While  just  below  his  heart  the  gore  doth  drip. 

The  banner  of  your  State  is  laid  (uU  low — 
Rebollion  seems  approaching  to  its  end — 

And  lonely  shapes  among  the  carnage  go, 
Peering  into  dead  eyes  with  downward  bend-— 

For  men  are  seeking  *mid  the  fallen  foe, 
A  son,  sire,  brother,  or,  at  least  a  friend— 

And  ever  and  anon  upon  the  air, 

Bijes  the  piercing  wail  of  wild  despair. 


Where  are  your  leaders  T    Where  are  they  who  led 

Your  souls  into  this  perilous  abyss  T 
The  bravest  and  the  best  are  lying  dead. 

Shrouded  in  treason  and  dark  porjuries : 
The  most  of  them  have  basely  from  ye  fled. 

Followed  by  scorn's  unending,  general  hiss. 
Fled  into  lands  that  Liberty  disowns. 
And  crouched  within  the  shadow  of  tall  thrones. 

Ah,  here  they  come — and  with  them  many  a  band 
Of  hireling  serfs,  sent  out  by  your  liege  lord 

And  good  ally,  the  autocrat  most  grand. 
Or  august  Emperor:  he  lends  this  horde. 

To  bend  your  brethren  unto  your  command. 
And  you  to  his :  Now  draw  again  the  swoid ! 

Onward !    'Tis  God's  anointed  now  that  leads—- 

And  he  that  dieth,  for  the  Emperor  bleeds  I 

And  this !  oh,  God,  is  this  to  be  our  fata  f 

Disgraced,  degraded,  humbled  and 
Sunken  for  ever  firom  our  high  estate— 

To  wander  over  Tyranny's  dark  waste, 
To  crouch  like  slaves  around  a  Despot's 

Bend  at  his  nod,  and  at  his  mandate  haste  f 
Oh,  Thou  who  hast  thus  far  thy  aidanoe  lent. 
Avert  the  doom— Spirit  omnipotent ! 

Turn  then !  before  the  final  seal  be  set 

To  your  apostacy — before  the  flood 
Is  wakened  by  your  murmur  and  your  fret. 

And  whelms  you  in  its  mighty  solitude ! 
Turn  to  your  duty,  ere  your  land  be  wet 

By  the  pollution  of  a  brother's  blood— 
Ere  the  avenging  angel  spread  his  wing, 
And  where  its  shadow  &lls  herb  new  spring. 

Oh,  tun!  that  when  some  day  men  make  your  gnw. 
They  say  not,  as  they  pile  the  parting  sod, 

**  Here  lies  a  traitor!"  or,  "here  lies  a  slave!" 
f  um !  lest,  henceforth,  dd  men  above  it  nod. 

And  warn  their  child  to  be  no  traitor  knave. 
To  reverence  their  country  and  their  Grod, 

And  never  to  deserve  so  foul  a  doom, 

As  that  which  men  have  written  on  your  tomb. 

Say !  are  ye  never  troubled  in  your  dreams. 
With  spirits  rising  from  your  fiithers'  tombs. 

And  in  the  darkness  of  the  moon's  thin  gleams, 
Warning  you  all  of  those  eternal  dooms. 

Which  haunt  the  traitor  like  devouring  beams, 
Until  his  heart  is  withered  or  consumes  ?— 

Oh,  these  must  haunt  you — these  more  noble  ones— 

These  heroes,  who  were  Liberty's  best  sons ! 

Had  I  a  sire,  who  thus  from  death  could  rise. 
Point  to  his  wounds,  and  say,  with  these  I  bought 

That  freedom  which  you  now  so  much  despise— 
With  these  I  sealed  the  compact  you  have  sought 

To  break  and  mai^— Oh,  I  would  close  my  eyes. 
For  shame,  that  I  to  sin  had  thus  been  wrought — 

Yea— heap  up  dust  and  ashes  on  my  head| 

As  knave  corrupt,  or  idiot  misled ! 
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Orif  inal. 
THE   VILLAGE    DEATH-BELL. 

BT   HINRT   r.   HARRIKGTON. 

It  is  ft  •olcmn  and  impressive  custom,  in  the  interior 
of  New-England,  to  announce  upon  the  church-bell,  the 
age  and  sex  of  whatever  individual  of  the  ullage  may 
have  recently  paid  the  debt  to  nature.  Upon  the  mind 
of  the  stranger,  who  has  been  unaccustomed  to  this 
hallowed  relic  of  the  Puritans,  especially  if  he  be  from 
the  crowded  city,  where  the  aspect  of  death,  and  its 
sombre  paraphernalia,  must,  necessarily,  be  familiar 
things,  the  sound  of  the  bell,  as  it  echoes  iu  melancholy 
announcement  over  hill  and  valley,  produces  a  singularly 
startling  and  painful  effect ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  viewed 
with  indifference  or  levity,  even  by  those  who  dwell 
constantly  within  hearing  of  its  sound.  There  is  first 
an  indiscriminate  ringing,  to  excite  the  attention.  A 
pause  then  ensues,  followed  by  a  certain  number  of 
stroke  in  measured  succession,  which  desig|iate  the 
MX — as,  for  instance,  three  for  a  female,  and  six  for  a 
male.  A  second  interval  of  silence  succeeds,  and  then 
the  numl/er  of  years  that  the  deceased  may  have  lived, 
are  indicated  by  a  corresponding  number  of  strokes. 

And  now,  to  appreciate  as  fully  as  possible,  the  happy 
influenoes  of  this  custom,  let  us  single  out  a  community 
in  which  it  is  practiced.  Upon  the  Sabbath — the  only 
day  ^  the  week  when  the  general  gathering  for  the  holy 
purposes  of  worship  brings  the  far  and  near  into  contact, 
the  news  is  spread  abroad  that  this  child,  or  that  {Parent 
is  wasting  away  in  fearful  illness,  and  that  the  worst  is 
to  be  feared.  Perhaps  the  prayers  of  the  congregation 
for  the  interposition  of  Almighty  God  to  suy  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer— ^f  it  be  his  good  will  and  pleasure— are 
desired  by  the  afflicted  friends  of  the  sufferer;  and,  with 
tremulous  voice,  and  fervent  supplication,  the  preacher 
invokes  the  presence  uf  the  Most  High,  to  raise  up  the 
afflicted  to  renewed  usefulness ;  or,  if  the  blow  must  fall, 
to  prepare  the  soul  for  its  awful  destiny,  and  to  whisper 
comfort  to  those  who  will  be  lefl  behind  to  mourn. 

Thus,  imcertain  of  the  result,  the  villagers  return  to 
their  homes— and,  with  the  light  of  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, renew  their  accustomed  occupations.  It  is  in  the 
wane  of  sweet  spring  time.  The  green  leaves  are  start- 
ing; the  flowers  that  earliest  woo  the  genial  breath  of  the 
new  year,  are  scattering  precious  perfume,  and  the  heart 
is  invigorated  with  the  bright  promise  of  the  season. 
Gladness,  and  freshness,  and  nurture,  and  new  and  burst- 
ing life  are  homo  on  the  wings  of  the  clear  sunbeams ; 
and  the  ripple  of  the  rill,  like  a  tiny  bell,  tinkles  iu  leap- 
ing joy.  The  herds  frisk  in  the  green  pastures,  or  browse 
upon  the  springing  grass ;  and  the  villager  goes  forth  to 
his  labors,  with  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  every 
member  of  his  frame,  blessing  God  for  the  health  that 
inspires  him  to  hope,  in  this  gladsome  spring-time,  to 
gamer  a  teeming  harvest. 

The  day  waxes  on,  and  the  sounds  of  busy  life  assail 
the  ear.  The  click  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  re- 
sounds upon  his  ringing  anvil ;  the  merry  mallet  of  the 
cooper  briskly  flies;  the  crowded  schoolroom  sends 
forth  a  monotonous  hum,  and  from  the  farms  upon  the 


surrounding  hill  sides,  come  the  voices  of  the  husbasd- 
men,  as  they  shout  to  their  toiling  cattle.  Beside  tbew 
evidences  of  life— save,  perhaps,  a  solitary  vehicle,  here 
and  there,  plodding  onward,  or  a  female  form  or  two, 
tripping,  with  brisk  step  along,  the  village  is  chaiftcter* 
ised  by  that  peculiar  and  striking  repose  which  is  s 
prominent  attribute  of  a  retired  community.  At  once, 
the  church-bell  gives  forth  its  peal— the  more  startling, 
that  its  sudden  and  echoing  sound  is  so  strangely  diicar* 
dant  with  the  peace  that  it  has  broken.  It  tells  of  desih ! 
Now — just  now,  the  destroyer  has  pierced  his  victim— 
a  soul  is  winging  its  flight  from  earth— and  the  aisociste 
— the  playmate — ^whose  voice  seems  yet  lingering  in 
the  ear— whose  familiar  features  are  pictured  in  all 
their  beaming  expression— has  gone  for  ever !  How  &r 
more  intense  is  the  effect  upon  the  soul  of  each  who  bean 
that  sound,  that  it  tells  its  sorrowful  tale,  and  peals  iti 
solemn  warning,  to  aU,  at  the  same  moment ! 

But  what  a  picture  is  presented  when  the  6r9t  ringing 
is  over,  and  the  bell  is  about  to  announce  the  sex  sad 
age  of  the  deceased.  The  reflecting  are  disposed  to 
pause  and  bestow  attention  upon  so  solemn  an  appeal  to 
the  higher  faculties  of  their  naturp-— those  which  teach 
them  to  look  beyond  the  world,  and  ally  them  with 
immortals  and  immortality— and  an  unconquerable  curi- 
osity,  which  cannot  always  be  exercised  in  such  a  coo- 
nection,  without  awakening  enduring  and  improving 
associations— attracts  the  careless  and  unthinking.  At 
once,  throughout  the  whole  village,  wherever  the  sound 
of  that  bell  penetrates — with  bold  distinctness,  or  with 
faint  and  dying  echoes— every  human  being  pauses  in 
his  avocation  to  count  the  measured  strokes ;  and  in  fail 
motionless  and  almost  breathless  silence,  forms  a  living 
statue — as  though  paralyzed  in  the  midst  of  life.  Save 
the  swelling  o£  that  bell,  all  is  stillness,  as  of  the  grave! 
The  blacksmith  leans  upon  his  anvil,  with  head  erect, 
and  eyes  cast  heavenward  in  his  mental  abstraction— 
the  cooper  upon  his  barrel — the  housewife,  on  her  chum. 
The  hum  of  the  schoolroom  is  hushed ;  and  with  book  in 
hand,  perchance  with  the  lesson  he  is  reciting  half 
uttered  upon  his  lips,  the  pupil  stands  absorbed,  but  one 
of  a  mute  and  motionless  company ;  while,  on  the  hill 
side,  the  intent  husbandman,  who  has  checked  his  plough 
in  the  midst  of  its  furrow,  completes  the  hallowed  repose 
of  the  scene  f 

How  can  the  effect  be  otherwise  than  important  to 
the  character?  Thought,  on  its  wings  of  Kghtning 
speed,  must  be  busy  in  every  mind,  while  that  beO  is 
telling  its  impressive  story.  As  it  adds  year  after  year 
to  the  age  of  the  departed,  the  reflection  is  inevitable,  thsl 
each  may  be  the  last— that  Death  fixes  his  wilherinj 
glance  upon  the  bright  eyes  of  the  rosy  child— on 
the  glossy  ringlets  and  pearly  skin  of  eai-ly  and  happy 
womanhood— on  the  open  brow  and  confident  step  of 
manhood  in  its  strength,  as  well  as  upon  weakness,  ever 
tottering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  pitiable  deformity, 
to  which  that  grave  is  a  welcome  boon;  and  grey-haired 
and  decrepid  age;  and  the  lesson  to  the  soul  is, "  Be  ys 
also  ready." 

With  the  death-bell  of  my  native  village  are  connected 
some  of  the  moat  affecting  remembrances  of  my  Vti 
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and  now,  while  I  writp,  Uiey  amy  the  past-^be  mourn- 
ful past  before  inc,  with  all  its  harrowing  a8iociati<»s. 
I  will  relate  the  little— the  tirople  tale  which  embodies 
them.    Perchance,  for  tome,  it  may  have  a  charm. 

That  villafre  it  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts ;  and  its 
scenery  has  been  in  my  memory  while  I  have  been  com- 
muning, thus  far,  with  my  readers.  It  has  lost  its 
simplicity — ^its  retirement  now.  Improvement  has  trod 
over  its  highways  and  bye  ways,  and  made  its  loneliness 
resound  with  the  din  of  business,  and  the  clamor  of  a 
crowd.  A  railroad — that  noisy,  unromantic  invention — 
passes  through  its  very  midst— aye,  it  crosses  the  hal- 
lowed ground  where  the  moss-grown  church  lifted  its 
spire  to  heaven — whereon  was  that  echoing  bell.  That 
church  is  dismantled  of  its  glory — it  is  no  more,  and,  in 
its  stead,  two  houses  of  worship,  with  dazzling  newness 
of  paint  and  gilding,  display  their  rival  pretensions,  on 
either  side  of  the  street;  for,  alas,  that  schism  and 
bickering — that  dogmatic  pertinacity  of  particular  opin- 
ions— that  quarrelling  about  holy  things,  and  the  way  to 
Heaven,  which  lead  the  calm  and  humble-minded  to 
doubt  if  any  who  indulge  in  it,  are  upon  the  "  straight 
and  narrow  road  ;'* — that  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of 
New-England,  has  spread  its  contamination  there ! 

In  my  early  days — the  days  of  calmer  thought  and 
slower  motion — the  days  of  the  old  church,  and  its  silvei^ 
toned  bell — of  union,  harmony  and  peace — I  had,  in  that 
village,  two  friends— the  one,  a  free  soulcd,  generous  fel- 
low, with  a  flashing  eye,  and  an  open  brow,  giving  much 
promise,  in  his  early  manhood,  of  that  surpassing  talent 
and  those  noble  virtues,  which  would  command,  for  him, 
a  name  and  a  place  among  his  fellow  men ;  the  other,  a 
sweet,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl — with  a  winning  smile 
and  a  gentle  heart.  She  was  not  accomplished— for  she 
was  an  untutored  village  maiden  ;  but  her  step  was  full 
of  inborn  grace— her  notes  of  song,  gushing  from  an 
overflowing  fount  of  melody  within,  were  guided  by  an 
exquisite  taste,  and  in  all  things  she  exhibited  herself  to 
be  a  favored  child  of  nature — blessed  with  her  dearest 
charms ;  and  needing  little  aid  from  art  to  be  decked 
with  every  accomplishment— to  vie  with  the  fairest — the 
loveliest  daughters  of  the  land.  She  was  the  motherless 
darling  of  an  aged  man,  whose  little  store  yielded  them 
a  comfortable  support;  and  she  had,  too,  just  the  name 
she  should  have  had — for  it  was  Mary — Mary  Weld. 

I  early  singled  her  out  as  a  fit  companion  through  life's 
dubious  way»— which  can  be  divested  of  their  roughness, 
and  be  made  to  "  blossom  as  the  rose,"  only  through 
the  tender  love  and  sympathy  of  such  a  companion— for 
my  friend  Courtland — with  whom  I  was  then  fitting  for 
college,  under  the  instruction  of  the  one  great  man  of  law 
in  our  village.  They  were  eminently  calculated  for  each 
other.  He  was  the  firm  and  unyielding  oak,  to  breast 
the  fierce  peltings  of  the  storm,  wth  head  erect ;  and  she, 
the  twining  and  pliant  vine,  to  cling  to  him  with  tho  ten- 
drils of  confiding  and  trustful  love.  I  was  not  mistaken. 
It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  as  time  passed  on,  that  he 
loved  her — that  his  breath  was  restrained  in  her  presence 
—that  his  voice  breathed  out  its  treasures  of  thought,  or 
flowers  of  sentiment,  in  low  whispers — that  his  eye 
rested  on  her  face  with  that  expression  which  the  true 
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sowMove  of  the  sexes  alone  can  kindle— that  his  frequent 
sighs  were  tell-tales  of  his  heart's  fond  secret. 

I  one  day  broached  the  delicate  subject,  and  as  if 
joyful  that  the  spell  of  silence  was  broken,  he  revealed 
himself  to  me.  There  was  something  painfully  intense 
in  the  emotion  upon  his  countenance,  as,  grasping  my 
hand  in  both  his  own,  he  poured  out  his  spirit.  It  was 
the  evidence  that  his  was  a  heart,  whose  fires  were  limit- 
'  less  and  unquenchable — that  the  passion  which  supplied 
fuel  to  its  flames,  would  have  a  life  and  an  energy,  imper- 
ishable as  the  spirit  that  it  engrossed  and  illumined.  But 
even  then,  in  the  infancy  of  its  existence,  it  was  wrestling 
with  despair.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  loved  in  re- 
turn— that  Mary  did  not— and  would  never  love  him.  X 
would  not  believe  him— I  could  not,  as  he  stood  before 
me  in  all  the  dignity  of  manly  beauty,  **  Hyperion  to  a 
sa^r,*'  in  comparison  with  every  other  of  our  village 
swains ;  but  he  shook  his  head— the  tears  gathered  in 
his  eyes- his  lip  trembled— 'and  he  said  no  more. 

True,  Mary  did  not  love  him,  and  yet  she  loved- and 
whom  f  A  fellow  so  grovelling  in  disposition — so  desti- 
tute of  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  human  nature — so  mean, 
selfish,  and  despicable,  that  from  his  earliest  youth,  his 
schoolfellows  had  shunned  and  despised  him  ;  with  a  low- 
ering brow— an  eye  full  of  low  cunning  in  its  glance — a 
smile,  especially  w4ien  he  heard  of  some  tale  of  sufiering 
—absolutely  demoniac,  and  a  low,  chuckling  laugh,  at 
every  successful  result  of  his  own  knavery,  or  at  the  dis- 
comfiture of  an  opponent  in  any  contest,  that  often  made 
the  blood  run  cold  of  those  who  heard  it.  This  man, 
Mary— the  gentle,  pretty,  tender  Mary,  loved!  We 
discovered  it  when  we  were  all  three  in  college  together 
— it  matters  not  how — and,  methinks,  from  the  very 
moment  that  Courtiand  heard  of  it,  his  face  assumed  a 
paleness  that  never  left  it  after. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  our  college  life,  Courtland 
never  uttered  a  word  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Mary's  lover,  but  was  kind  and  friendly  to  him.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  senior  year,  he  heard  a  tale  of 
his  unworthiness  of  Mary — of  his  ingratitude  to  him- 
self—indicating so  iiTeclaimablc  a  perversity,  that  he 
cast  him  off  for  ever ;  and  deputed  me— ^or  he  would 
not  do  it  himself,  lest  his  motives  should  be  misunder- 
stood, to  give  Mary  warning  of  her  danger.  So  soon 
as  we  reached  out  village,  I  went  to  execute  my  mis- 
sion. But  the  wily  serpent  had  anticipated  such  a 
result,  and  was  there  before  me.  He  was  with  Mary- 
when  I  visited  her,  and  welcomed  my  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  hatred,  uttering  nothing.  Mary  was  kind,  but 
evidently  prepared  for  my  errand,  and  determined  upon 
her  course.  Undoubtedly  instructed  by  him,  she  de- 
clined to  grant  me  a  private  interview,  and  desired  me 
to  communicate  what  I  had  to  say,  in  the  presence  of 
her  lover.  I  did  so.  I  saw  that  any  less  decisive  course 
would  be  vain,  and  I  boldly  and  unhesitatingly  warned 
her  of  her  peril.  I  accused  him  to  his  face,  and 
'appealed  to  her  to  beware!  Both  heard  me  through 
without  a  word,  although  Mary  was  pale  as  death — and 
then  he  said— while  his  brow  was  knitted  into  a  fiendish 
scowl — "  You  don't  believe  it,  do  you  T" 

She  looked  in  his  face,  and  clasping  her  hands—'-  No, 
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no !  not  one  word,"  she  said,  in  acccnu  of  indignation ; 
"it  is  all  a  lie !**— and  then  turned  to  me  and  spoke 
words  of  as  much  severity  as  she  was  capable  of  uttering, 
concluding  with  throwing  herself  down  upon  her  knees 
by  his  side,  and  weoping  on  his  shoulder.  As  he  held 
the  hand  of  .the  sobbing  girl,  his  (ace  wore  that  fiendish 
smile,  and  I  heard  that  dreadful  chuckle  of  exulting 
triumph ! 

Mary's  conduct  amazed  me.  It  taught  me,  for  the 
firfct  time,  that  there  is  a  love,  which,  tried  in  the 
furnace,  is  all  pure — all  of  diamond  worth — ^with  not 
one  poor  atom  of  alloy !  It  taught  me  that  there  is  a 
love,  so  engrosiiing,  so  trustful,  that  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  is  inconsistent  with  its  nature— a  love,  to  which 
the  word  of  its  object  will  weigh  against  the  world — to 
which  that  object  is  a  consecrated  earth-god,  not  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  petty  strifes,  jealousies,  and  dis- 
cords of  human  nature  in  other  relations — ^with  nothing 
beside  it  to  be  worshipped  more,  save  the  God  of  the 
loved  and  the  loving ! 

Mary  married  the  man  of  her  choice.  Her  father 
died  shortly  after  her  union,  and  left  her  his  little 
property,  with  which  her  husband  shortly  removed  to 
the  west.  In  the  meantime,  having  an  advantageous 
offer  to  become  a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  the 
metropolis  of  my  native  state,  I  removed  thither ;  Court- 
land,  at  the  same  time,  opening  a  law-office  there.  It 
wu  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  had  seen  Mary  after 
his  return  from  college,  for  it  served  only  to  fan  the 
flame  of  his  passion,  and  make  it  bum  the  brighter. 
Yet  I  had  proud  hopes,  that,  when  once  settled  in  the 
city,  and  fully  engaged  in  his  profession,  he  would  for- 
get the  past,  and  urge  himself  rapidly  forward  to  fame. 
He  had  often,  in  our  earlier  years,  conversed  with  me 
on  future  prospects,  and  I  had  seen  that  a  mighty  ambi- 
tion had  a  home  within  him.  How  was  I  disappointed 
now !  He  seemed  to  shun  notoriety — he  would  remain 
hours  in  solitude — ^he  was  a  wreck  of  his  former  »elf — a 
poor,  heartbroken  man !       * 

We  heard  little  of  Mary ;  and  two  years  passed  away. 
I  was  one  morning  in  my  counting-room,  when  I  received 
a  hurried  note  from  him,  to  visit  him  if  I  could,  at  his 
office,  immediately.  I  went  to  him.  He  was  in  a  state 
of  almost  delirious  excitement;  and  wept  and  laughed  by 
turns,  as  he  placed  a  letter  in  my  hand,  with  the  simple 
exclamation, — "Read  that— oh,  God!  read  that!"  It 
was  from  his  sister— and  told  him  that  Mary  had  return- 
ed to  the  scenes  of  her  youth — alone,  deserted,  wretched, 
destitute  and  ill— that  her  husband,  when  her  property 
was  spent,  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  cruelty,  and 
had  finally  left  her  for  ever ;  that  she  had  literally  beg- 
ged her  way  back  to  her  former  home,  and  was  now  at 
his  father's  house,  extended  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  it 
was  most  probable,  of  death. 

"  She  shall  live !     She  shall  live  !'*  he  reiterated  with 


"  I  have  ordered  the  stage  to  call  for  me.    In  one  konr 
I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  the  village." 

The  unnatural  excitement  of  his  debilitated  system, 
consuming  his  little  strength,  deserted  him,  and  gssping 
and  turning  suddenly  pale,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the 
floor  had  I  not  sprung  to  and  sustained  him.  I  resolved 
,  instantly  on  my  course.  Calling  a  carriage,  so  soon  is 
'  he  revived,  I  had  him  conveyed  to  his  lodgings,  where  I 
called  in  medical  assistance.  I  made  my  arranfements 
for  an  absence  of  several  days,  and  the  next  morning, 
at  sunrise,  assisting  him  into  my  own  private  vehicle,  I 
directed  my  course  to  our  native  village. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  summer;  and  I  had  thus 
selected  the  cool  of  the  morning  for  our  journey,  through 
fear  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  setson 
upon  my  friend.  Would  that  I  had  started  even  ods 
hour  sooner  or  later ! 

Courtland  saidlittle  on  the  way,  and  did  not  arouse  from 
his  seeming  apathy,  until  we  turned  the  brow  of  the  bill 
that  descended  to  the  \'illage,  and  I  stopped  my  horse  that 
he  might  breathe  awhile  after  his  exertion.  There  it 
was,  beneath  us,  in  the  sweet  valley — ^its  dear  roofs  shaded 
by  the  magnificent  elms  that  adorned  it,  and  the  spire  of 
its  house  of  God  glittering  in  the  beams  of  the  momiog 
So  overwhelming  was  Courtland's  emotion  at  the 


sun. 


sight,  that  he  could  not  brave  a  second  look ;  but  leaned 
his  burning  forehead  on  my  shoulder,  and,  to  my  joy, 
found  relief 'in  a  gush  of  teera.  I  was  then  about  to 
proceed  onward,  when  the  peal  of  the  village  bell  came 
swelling  on  our  ears !  He  suddenly  lifted  his  head  at 
the  first  stroke,  and  seized  my  arm  with  both  hands  in  a 
convulsive  grasp ;  and,  turning  to  look  upon  him,  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  closed— his  teetli  set — ^his  face  blood- 
less. The  period  occupied  by  the  ringing,  short  as  it 
was,  was  almost  insupportable,  even  to  me ;  the  u»ual 
pause— and  each  second  was  agony— ensued,  and  then 
\  three  lone  strokes,  told  that  it  was  a  female  whose  epirit 
had  fled  !*  Courtland's  grasp  grew  tighter,  and  I  dared  not 
speak  to  him,  nor  turn  to  him.  The  quick  tones  now 
sounded  to  announce  the  age.  I  counted  them  with  an 
interest  painfully  intense.  Nineteen — twenty — twenty- 
one— twenty-two  ! — and  as  the  last  stroke  was  knelled, 
Courtland's  grasp  grew  yet  more  rigid — for  it  was  Maiy'i 
age  !     Oh,  God,  for  but  one— one  more ! 

It  was  the  last !  The  echoes  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  we  felt  that  all  was  over ! 

I  would  have  driven  to  my  father's,  to  give  Courtland  an 
opportunity  to  recover  himself;  but  as  I  was  passing  the 
road  that  led  to  his  own  home,  he  seized  the  rein  and 
turned  the  horse.  I  felt  that  resistance  or  expostulation 
would  be  vain,  and  I  followed  his  tacit  direction.  His 
sister  met  us  at  the  door,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tear«; 
but  the  sad  intelligence  they  might  have  communicated, 
had  been  anticipated.  Courtland  sprang  from  the  chaiae 
— rushed,  like  a  mad  man,  up  the  stairs— gave  one  look 


startling  jvildness,  throwing  his  arms  aloft,  and  rapidly  ^  at  the  emaciated,  ghastly  face  of  the  once  blooming 
pacing  the  floor.     "  I  will  sit  by  her  ted-side^I  will     Mary,  and  with  a  scream  of  agony,  fell  upon  the  floor. 
Qurse  her-^corafort  her — revive  her   to  hope — to  hap-'j      In  three  days,  the  village  death-bell  tolled  for  him ;  and 
piness,  again !  I  will  make  Iter  love  me !     Mary  shall  be    I  never  hear  it  now,  when  my  fortune  leads  me  where  the 
inine  at  last !"  adding,  after  a  struggle  for  composure, ';  custom  is  presen'ed,  without  a  shudder. 
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O  r  i  r  i  n  al . 
THE    MOORLAND   CHILD. 

BT   MART  ANNE  BROWMK. 

I  KNEW  a  little  happy  child 

Some  twenty  years  ago, 
And  she  loved  amidst  the  heather  wild, 

And  the  golden  furze,  to  go ; 
She  sought  there  the  red  strawberry, 

And  the  bonny  blue  harebell. 
And  the  thyme,  beloved  of  the  bee. 

And  the  snail's  most  curious  shell. 

She  loved  her  little  garden,  small 

And  over-clustered  spot ; 
She  loved  the  peach  tree  on  the  wall. 

And  the pebble-builded  grot; 
She  loved  beneath  the  tall  elm  trees, 

To  feel  the  soft  winds  glide ; 
She  loved  her  home,  iu  flowers,  its  bees, 

But  most  that  common  wide ! 

It  was  her  chosen  playing  ground- 
Amidst  iu  yellow  fiirze. 

She  loved  the  small  bird's  song"— each  sound 
That  joined  its  voice  to  her's ; 

To  ber's,  that  rose  in  simple  song. 
Or  burst  in  merry  shout. 

When  the  thick  rustling  fern  among. 
The  leveret  bounded  out. 

She  was  a  little  merry  child. 

And  yet,  for  her  young  years. 
Sometimes  too  tenderly  she  smiled, 

Or  shed  too  bitter  tears. 
Yet  who,  when  heaven  is  sunny  bright. 

With  but  one  fleecy  cloud. 
Thinks  'midst  the  calm  and  golden  light, 

What  thunder  it  may  shroud  ? 

There  was  one  evening,  when  the  west 

Was  all  a  flood  of  gold. 
And  to  the  east,  in  lazy  rest, 

The  floating  clouds  were  rolled ; 
And  the  young  crescent  moon  began 

To  shed  her  silver  ray. 
And  one  pale  star  shone  white  and  wan 

Beside  the  dying  day. 

The  child  went  bounding  o'er  the  heath. 

Then  suddenly  she  stayed ; 
It  seemed  as  if  her  very  breath 

Its  even  throb  delayed, — 
She  held  her  hand  above  her  brow. 

And  ceased  her  childish  song-* 
Her  cheek  grew  deeper  in  its  glow, 

And  her  breast  beat  high  and  strong. 

Slowly  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears, 

And  so  she  stood  and  gaxed— 
And  yet  the  sunset  west  for  yean 

Had  just  as  brightly  blazed ; 


But  never,  'till  that  evening  hour. 

The  careless,  laughing  one, 
Had  felt  the  magic  and  the  power 

Of  that  declining  sun  \ 

Ah,  who  may  tell  what  thronging  dreams, 

And  thoughts,  unknown  till  then, 
Crowded,  like  freshly  opened  streams, 

Upon  her  breast  and  brain ! 
How  did  her  inmost  bosom  bum, 

Beneath  their  sudden  life*- 
How  did  her  veiy  spirit  yearn. 

Amidst  their  stirring  strife! 

And  tenderness,  and  solemn  thought, 

Unnamed,  unknown,  were  there; 
And  so  within  her  bosom  wrought 

A  home  for  future  care ; 
The  passion  of  that  hour  went  by. 

Its  thrilling  magic  pass'd ; 
But  oh,  its  bright,  strange  memory 

Will  haunt  her  to  the  last ! 

Again  the  little  child  was  gay — 

Again  the  lonely  moor. 
Became  her  scene  of  childish  play, 

But  never  as  before  ;— 
She  felt  as  one  to  whom  a  power 

Unearthly  is  revealed— 
She  felt  as  if  that  sunset  hour 

Her  doom  of  life  had  sealed. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 

She  visited  the  wild, 
'Till  fell  upon  her  heart  the  fear 

She  was  no  more  a  child ; 
They  said  she  must  not  wander  so, 

They  bade  her  wiser  be. 
And  said  she  was  a  woman  now. 

And  checked  her  childish  glee. 

Alas,  she  knew  the  truth  full  well, 

She  felt  it  in  her  soul — 
She  knew  how  strong,  tho'  cold,  the  spell 

That  must  her  words  control. 
She  knew  her  dreams  were  disallowed, 

That  she  must  act  a  part, 
But  'midst  the  false  and  hollow  crowd, 

She  took  her  moorland  heart ! 

She  took  it,  and  it  suffered  wrong. 

And  crushed,  and  soiled,  and  torn. 
She  bears  it,  singing  still  her  song 

Whilst  leaning  on  a  thorn.* 
But  when  she  hears  of  sunset  houn, 

Spent  on  some  heathery  plain, 
And  fragrant  gorse,  and  sweet  wild  flowers, 

Oh,  how  it  leaps  again ! 
Liverpool,  England. 


*  Thsre  is  an  old  tupsrstition  that  the  alghttngale  sets  hsr 
breast  against  a  thorn  when  she  sings  most  swostly. 
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And  vow'd  gbe  waa  match -lest    fair 
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laughter,  i     Said,   Love    had    not    been     there. 


SICOND  TXRSX. 

The  Summer  had  seen  her  tmiling-, 

'Mong  flowers  as  fair  as  ahe; 
But  Autumn  beheld  her  sighing, 

When  the  leaves  fell  from  the  tree; 
And  the  light  of  her  eye  was  shaded, 

And  her  brow  had  a  cast  of  care, 
And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  was  faded*— 

For  oh!  Loye  had  been  there. 


THIRD   y£RSZ. 

When  winter  windi  were  blowing. 

She  roved  by  the  stormy  shore; 
And  look'd  o*er  the  angry  ocean. 

And  shrunk  at  the  breaker's 
And  her  sighs  and  her  tearful  wonder. 

At  the  perils  that  sailors  dar^— 
In  the  storm  and  the  battle's  thunder, 

Show'd  Love  was  trembling  there. 


FOURTH   VXBSI. 

No  ring  b  upon  her  finger, 

And  her  raven  locks  are  grey; 
Yet  traces  of  beauty  linger. 

Like  the  light  of  the  parting  day ! 
She  looks,  with  a  glance  so  tender. 

On  a  locket  of  golden  hair ; 
And  a  tear  to  his  ship's  defender. 

Shows  Love's  own  dwclliog  there. 
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Oriff  inal. 
TRAVELLING    FOR    PLEASURE. 

BY  THl   lUTHOH  01»  "  LIFITTI,"  "BORTOH,"  ITC. 

Trivkllino  for  pleasure!  What  a  misnomer!  Those 
vtho  travel  under  such  a'flag  are  always  wishing  for  the 
port  that  is  to  tenninate  their  voya^,  when  on  board 
ships  or  steamers,  and  get  into  a  stage  with  prayers  for 
a  speedy  arrival  at  their  destination.  All  travel  is  at- 
tended with  hurry,  bustle,  disappointment  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  There  is  the  baggage  to  see  to,  waiters  to 
bawl  after,  porters  to  quarrel  with,  landlords  to  growl  at, 
cold  and  rein,  vicissitude  of  season  and  climate  to  con- 
tend with,  there  is  the  fear  of  boilers  bursting,  and  of 
stages  upsetting— thcjl^annoyance  of  close  state  rooms, 
and  unchanged  sheets — money  taking  to  itself  wings,  and 
flying  from  you  on  all  sides,  and  on  all  sides  disagreeable 
sights,  disagreeable  sounds,  and  disagreeable  people, 
which,  altogether,  would  drive  a  man  mad  at  home,  but 
which  are  to  be  borne  with  forsooth,  abroad,  as  the 
accidents  of  travel.  Travelling  for  pleasure!  It  empties 
the  purse,  sours  the  temper,  makes  one  pettish,  qora- 
plainlful  and  selfish,  unsocial,  morose  and  miserable. 
Travelling  for  pleasure!  What  is  it?  To  exchange  a 
comfortable  feather  bed  in  winter,  or  clean  cool  mattrass 
in  summer,  with  «nowy  curtains,  snowy  sheets,  and 
snowy  pillows,  sweet  blankets  and  coverlets,  a  capacious 
bedstead,  and  an  airy  room,  for  a  narrow  box  of  a  state 
room,  containing  a  berth;  which,  when  the  achievement 
of  getting  into  it,  fs,  with  sundry  bruises,  effected,  fits  you 
like  your  coffin,  and  in  which  you  are  flanked  by  a  board 
partition  on  one  side,  and  a  precipice  of  some  six  feet  on 
the  otbex^^or  sheets,  that,  although  the  chambermaid 
asseverates  on  her  honor  that  they  are  clean,  have  an 
odor  like  the  towels  the  waiters  sometimes  flourish 
about  our  olfactories — for  blankets,  that  look  as  if  horses 
as  well  as  men  had  been  benefited  by  their  warmth,  and 
coverlets  of  no  particular  hue — for  close,  unhealthy  air, 
constant  confinement,  ill  health,  and  the  rheumatism. 
It  is  to  exchange  the  pleasant  circle  around  our  own 
hearths,  for  a  mixed  crowd  of  strangers,  who  feel  no 
interest  in  us  while  we  have  none  in  them,  whose  selfish- 
ness, rudeness,  ill-breeding,  vulgarity  or  malignity,  de- 
stroy our  equanimity  and  excite  our  disgust,  dislike  or 
discontent,  those  sensations  that  a  pleasure-traveller 
should  never  allow  admission  into  his  breast.  It  is  ex- 
changing the  delightful  society  of  the  drawing  room  for 
the  heterogeneous  gatherings  of  all  countries,  those  who 
will  tread  on  your  corns  and  look  fiercely  at  you  for 
wincing^— your  pleasant  sparkling  fire  for  a  close  stove, 
your  garden  for  the  steamboat  guards,  your  own  well 
appointed  table  and  cheerful  faces,  for  the  doubtful 
messet,  abhorrent  devourere,  and  unseemly  scenes  of  a 
steamboat  dinner.  It  is,  in  fisct,  to  exchange  earth  for 
purgatory,  happiness  for  misery,  comfort  for  discomfort, 
to  destroy  the  temper,  to  teach  one  to  grumble,  snarl  and 
growl,  and  altogether  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  Thank 
fortune  (for  I  am  indebted  to  her)  I  am  no  traveller  for 
pleasure.  There  is  no  law  to  resist  compubion,  or 
I   should    never   trust  myself  to  the  tender  mercies 


M 


of  boilers,  steamboat  captains,  and  landlords,  and  ex* 
pose  myself  to  all  the  other  ills  to  which  travellers  tre 
heirs.  If  I  had  my  own  will,  I  should  never  place  mj 
foot  on  stage  or  steamboat  more,  but  in  some  qaiet 
corner  of  the  world,  where  the  noise  of  escaping  ttram, 
the  horn  of  the  stage  driver,  the  sound  of  a  hotel  dionrr 
bell,  have  never  penetrated — where,  secure  in  my  own 
quietude,  I  should  regard  travellers  as  a  set  of  desperate 
men,  whom  heaven  has  visiited  with  a  desperate  mad- 
ness, and  be  thankful  for  my  sanity  in  the  midst  of  »ocli 
univenal  lunacy.  J.  h.  i. 


Original. 
WINTER. 

BT   B.  T.  TUCKBRMAK. 

Earth  in  thy  cold  arms  reposes, 
Chilled  her  bosom's  genial  glow, 

Crystals  gleam  where  blossomed  roses, 
Violeu  long  have  ceased  to  blow ; 

In  the  bleak  air  moaning,  wave. 

Leafless  branches  o*er  their  grave. 

Where  the  tufted  maize  once  quivered, 
And  the  vine-stalks  lightly  curled, 

Every  golden  spear  is  shivered. 
Every  leafy  banner  furled ; 

All  the  fretted  landscape  shines, 

With  the  frost's  enamelled  lines. 

Hushed  the  voice  of  singing  fountains. 

Woodland  strains  no  longer  flow. 
And  the  pine  trees  on  the  mountains. 
Bend  beneath  their  load  of  snow- 
Like  stern  martyn  waiting  doom. 
Ready  shrouded  for  the  tomb. 

AU  the  meadow's  grassy  billows, 
Lie  beneath  an  ermine  shroud. 

No  green  bank  the  moonbeam  pillows. 
When  it  glances  through  a  cloud ; 

But  the  flying  drifts  look  bright, 

Sparkling  in  its  silver  light. 

Downy  flakes  like  dove  plumes  stealing. 
Stainless  robes  around  have  spread, 

Earth,  the  charm  of  silence  feeling, 
Echoes  not  the  muffled  tread; 

But  the  chafing  breakers  wail. 

And  wild  dirges  fill  the  gale. 

Stan  with  keener  rays  are  beaming. 
Through  the  still  and  frozen  air, 
On  the  ice-bound  streamlets  gleaming, 

To  illume  their  mute  despair- 
Heaven's  lamps  whose  lustre  sweet. 
Glimmers  on  earth's  winding  sheet. 

While  all  Nature  thus  reposing. 
Yields  her  charms  to  winter's  sleep, 

Let  the  soul  its  buds  disclosing. 
Still  a  spring-like  festal  keep ; 

Thought  can  glean  her  fruits  dirine. 

Love  his  summer  garlands  twine. 
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Hbnrt  or  GuisK :  Harper  if  Broikert. — Mr.  Junes  ii  a  man 
of  wwrinf  genius.  Of  this  he  gives  ample  testimony  in  the 
celerity  with  which  he  grasps  and  arranges  the  materials — and 
those,  for  the  most  part,  rich  and  striking— of  his  numerous  con- 
tribntioaH  to  literature.  But  we  never  take  up  new  volumes 
from  his  pen— coming  upon  us,  as  they  do,  as  though  created  by 
•ome  mysterious  labor  and  time-saving  machine,  more  expedi- 
tious than  the  measured  action  of  that  ancient  and  common  lite- 
rary thing  of  all  work — the  brain — without  trembling  lest  he  has 
thrown  a  stumbling-block  in  his  own  path— glittering  as  It  might 
do,  yes,  as  it  doe* — with  the  trophies  of  victory.  He  has,  of 
late,  given  cause  to  fear.  He  ha$  thrown  stumbling-blocks — 
almost  precipices,  in  his  own  way.  His  late  drama  is  despica- 
ble ;  and  two  or  three  of  his  last  novels,  if  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  productions  of  their  class,  have  beea  of  very  ques- 
tionable credit  to  him. 

What  Henry  of  Guise  might  have  been,  had  deliberation,  and 
that  calm  and  reflectire  effort  which  wmat  be  bestowisd  on  eveiy 
creation  emanating  from  man — ^whether  of  hand  or  brain— ^ 
render  it  as  excellent  as  its  maker,  let  him  be  ever  so  experts- 
is  capable  of  doing — we  cannot,  of  course,  say.  Wa  do  say  that 
it  is  powerful— interesting— creditable,  of  itself.  The  historical 
novel  is  James'  peculiar  forte.  He  deals  gloriously  with  kings 
and  princes,  and  palaces  and  courts,  and  intrigues  and  battles. 
He  has  chosen,  in  this  present  work,  a  stirring  period  of  French 
history — ^in  which  characters  are  offered  to  his  hand,  so  pecu- 
liar, so  striking,  as  to  require  little  effort  of  his  genius  to  pro- 
duce, with  them,  tremendous  effecL 

With  this  we  dismiss  Henry  of  Guise.  It  has  faults,  such  as 
would  be  expected — but  such  as  may  not  affect  James'  present 
popularity,  though  they  may  render  him  kore  du  combat  hereaf- 
ter. But  his  peculiar  excellences  and  deficiences  have  been  so 
often  commented  upon,  as  to  make  it  supererogation  to  pursue 
the  topic. 

Thb  8ba  Captain  :  Harper  4r  Brothere.'^MT.  Bulwer,  infat- 
uated by  his  dramatic  success,  has  apparently  deserted  the 
walks  by  which  he  attained  to  his  exalted  literary  renown,  and 
devotes  his  powers  to  their  new  vocation.  We  cannot  regard 
his  choice  as  a  wise  one ;  unless,  perchance,  as  has  been  said  of 
him,  he  is  careless  of  posthumous  fame,  and  declares  the  extent 
of  his  ambition  to  be  confined  to  the  attainment  of  laurels  for 
his  living  brow.  Yet  the  more  successAil  furtherance  of  this 
result  by  the  change  of  pursuit,  is  very  questionable.  His 
first  play  fldled  upon  the  stage,  and  is  not  of  great  merit  in  any 
point  of  view.  His  second,  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons,'  and  most 
popular,  is,  by  his  oAnrn  acknowledgment,  and,  in  truth,  a  mere 
common-place  drama,  in  which  every  high  attribute  is  sacri- 
ficed to  stage  effecL  His  third,  *  Richelieu,'  commands  more 
fhvor  in  all  respects— being  superior  upon  the  stage,  and  in  the 
closet— but  his  fourth,  the  one  before  us,  is  weak  in  every 
point — literary  merit — delineation  of  character,  with  one 
exception— and  even  in  stage  effect.  He  had  better  resume 
his  romances. 

YouMC  Woman's  Guide  ;  G.  IT.  lAgkU — We  deem  it  our 
sober  duty  to  pronounce  the  author  of  this  book,  Dr.  Alcott,  a 
literary  ^uaek — who  obtains  his  subsistence,  not  by  communi- 
cating sound,  healthy  information,  but  by  mounting  a  hobby, 
and  substituting  his  own  warped  notions  and  despicable  preju- 
dices, for  moral  and  physical  truth.  Not  but  that  he  has  written 
much  that  is  good — how  could  he  help  it,  in  the  path  he  has  cho- 
sen ?  Unfortunately,  his  good  is  the  gilding  upon  the  pill  of  the 
evil,  and  both  are  swallowed  together — ^tbe  harm  accomplished 
far  excelling  the  benefiL  He  is  unfitted  to  teach  'Young 
Mothers,'  *  Young  Wives,'  *  Young  Women.'  He  has  lived  to 
age,  a  bachelor— if  he  be  not  one  even  now— and  his  discus- 
sions upon  female  character  are  mere  charlatanry.  His  *  Young 
Wife 'and*  Young  Mother,' contain  monstrous  absurdities  and 
false  hypotheses — and  his 'Young  Woman's  Guide,*  now  before 
us,  while  it  iaculcates'no  very  gross  errors,  is,  the  most  of  it,  but 
the  repetition  of  what  has  been  told  a  thousand  times.  It  is 
calculated  to  fetter  and  degrade  woman,  rather  than  to  advance 
her  to  her  appropriate  station.    Are  wo  not  borne  out  in  this 


remark,  when  the  Doctor  advances  that  damutHt  empUn/mami  U 
thai  aamgned  to  wvwum  hy  Divhu  Providauea  7  and  the  im> 
proveroent  of  cookery  is  the  best  exercise  of  her  power*  of 
invention !  The  moral  inculcations  of  the  book  are  very  good 
common-places — the  most  of  them,  however,  as  well  fitted  to 
guide  old  men  as  young  women,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  pantive  evil — ^but  the  ntgoHve  detriment  may  be  serious. 

Pictures  op  Eaelt  Lips:  JIfarsJk,  Copen,  L^an  if  Co^-^ 
The  sketches  of  youth  contained  in  this  little  volume,  are  the 
productions  of  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Embury,  of  whom,  so  well  is  she 
known  to  our  readers,  from  her  valued  and  constant  contribu- 
tions to  our  pages,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  no  more  than  the 
name.  They  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant lessons  of  early  education ;  and  the  authoress  has  delight- 
fully succeeded  in  her  task.  *  From  the  midst  of  a  peaceful 
and  happy  home,'  she  says  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  her 
preface—'  a  home  gladdened  by  the  voices  of  joyous  child- 
hood, 1  send  forth  these  pictures  of  early  struggles,  tempta- 
tions and  errors.  To  each  one  of  you,  my  young  readers,  I 
come  as  a  sympathizing  fViend,  who  has  not  outlived  the  re- 
membrance of  her  own  wasrward  youth,  much  of  the  experi- 
ence of  which  she  has  embodied  in  the  volume  now  offered  to 
your  acceptance.' 

Damsel  op  Darien:  Lea  if  Blanekard. — ^Mr.  W.  G.  Simms, 
the  author  of  this  novel,  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
popularity  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  although  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  his  modes  of  thought  and  style,  with  which  w«  have 
no  great  degree  of  sympathy,  yet  he  must  be  acknowledged  to 
produce  interesting  tales ;  and  his  images  and  descriptions  ara 
frequently  above  mediocrity.  He  is  of  a  poetic  cast  of  mind, 
but,  we  should  imagine,  not  gifted  with  remarkably  keen  pow-' 
ers  of  observation.  When  these  qualities  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  the  former  sheds  a  radiance  of  beauty  around 
the  truth  of  the  latter,  which  renders  the  combination  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  in  the  mind's  diversified  paths  of  action. 
But  when  the  former  soars  beyond  the  guidance  of  the  lattar, 
as  is  the  manifest  case  with  Mr.  Simms,  its  unregulated  pinions 
do  not  cease  their  irregular  flight  until  they  have  conducted 
their  unfortunate  possessor  into  the  regions  of  vague  Indefini- 
tude,  and  visionary  unreality,  if  not  of  ridiculous  bombast. 
An  instance  of  the  portions  of  Mr.  Simms'  composition  from 
which  we  deduce  these  views,  and  in  which  he  has  exhibited 
the  former  two,  at  least,  of  these  results,  is  a  description  of  a 
tornado,  in  the  book  of  which  we  are  now  speaking— so  elabo- 
rated as  to  convey  the  impression  that  its  author  intended  it  to 
produce  a  brilliant  effect,  and  yet  so  wide  from  truth  and  proba- 
bility, as  to  give  to  iu  high-sounding  phrases  the  character  of 
a  perfect  bathos. 

This  indefiniteness  often  distinguishes  his  delineations  of 
character ;  although,  in  every  work  which  we  have  seen  horn 
his  pen,  many  of  his  personages  possess  marked  individuality. 
We  have  not  room  for  a  critical  examination  of  *  The  Damsel,' 
and  having  thus  expressed  an  opinion  upon  its  nuMt  striking 
faults,  we  are  happy  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  possesses 
interest  capable  of  affording  much  entertainment,  and  reflecting 
credit  upon  its  author.^  ^iicjr  if  Pulnam. 

Dumas'  A.*emoirs  op  the  Revolution  :  Lea  if  Blanekard, 
Lieutenant  General  Count  Dumas,  the  author  of  this  excel- 
lent work,  commenced  his  military  career  during  the  first  years 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  war,  and  accompanied  General 
Rochambeau  to  this  country  as  his  aid-de-camp  when  that  ofllcer 
was  despatched  to  the  aid  of  our  suffering  ancestors.  The  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  first  volume  is  therefore  occupied  by  a  suc- 
cinct narration  of  those  actions  and  occurrences  of  our  own 
great  contest,  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  and  pleasant  anecdotes 
of  our  adored  Washington  are  related.  Than  succeed  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  Dumas  was  conspicuoua— 
and  the  history  of  the  wonderAil  mutations  in  the  French  empire 
are  portrayed  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  the  year  1898.  Wo 
know  not  by  whom  they  were  translated,  but  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  happy  manner  in  which  tUn  task  has  been  executed* — 
Ifi2ey  if  Putnawt, 
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DtABT  or  TRs  TiMBS  or  Gborcb  IV.:  C«r«]f  if  Hwrtr^ 
T  ia  reprint  ia  in  eontiouatioD  of  two  rolumes,  some  time 
•inoe  f  iTOD  to  the  public,  end  professes  to  be  edited  bj  the  lele 
Mr.  GsJl  They  have  created  much  of  a  sensation  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  water,  as  revelations  of  the  kind,  during  the  lives  of 
many  of  those  concerned  in  the  transactions  related,  necessarily 
would  do ;  and  the  tone  of  criticism  has  been  severely  condem- 
natory. Beinf  compilations,  thoy  have  no  great  degree  of  lite- 
rary ment,  but  will  serve  to  amuse  our  republican  community 
with  the  realities  of  high  life  and  royalty,  stripped  of  the  veil 
which  ordinarily  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  Much  light 
is  obtained  from  these  volumes,  upon  the  true  character  of 
Queen  Caroline. — WHtti  tfFutiioim, 

Alciphron  :  Cart^  i(  HarL— The  celebrated  Thomas  Moore 
has  once  more  entered  the  field  of  poesy  in  his  old  ago,  but  alas ! 
will  add  no  new  laurels  to  those  which  bind  his  brow.  Alci- 
phron, which  is  based  upon  his  prose  tale  of  "The  Epicurean," 
ia  characterised,  occasionally,  by  splendid  imagery,  and  its 
versification  is  generally  melodious  and  correct,  yet  there  is 
much  that  is  prosaic  in  it,  while  the  looseness  of  its  morali- 
ty is  so  gross,  that  we  wonder  at  such  an  emanation  from  one 
upon  the  brink  of  the  gnve^— Wiley  if  Putnam. 

Tub  Violet  :  Cartf  if  Hart — ^We  can  afford  but  a  word  to 
this  sweet  little  annual  for  children ;  with  beautiful  binding, 
pretty  engravings,  and  delightful  stories,  that  will  make  the 
hearts  of  the  yooth,  to  whom  it  may  be  given  as  a  present,  leap 
within  them.— TFUey  if  Putnam, 
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Park. — ^The  past  month  has  been  devoted,  at  this  establish- 
ment, to  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  and  Madame 
Celeste.  The  former  has  proved  far  more  attractive  than  any 
other  single  *  star,'  or  even  any  combination  of  superior  lights 
who  have  appeared  upon  the  Park  boards  during  the  season. 
She  is  certainly  exceedingly  gifted,  and  possesses  unbounded 
versatility  in  the  entire  range  of  the  comic  drama.  A  now 
eztravaganxa,  which  she  presented  during  her  last  engagement, 
entitled  *  Foreign  Airs  and  Native  Graces,*  wherein  the  absurd 
peculiarities  and  assumptions  of  continental  jFrima  donnoB  and 
*  dmutuset*  are  happily  hit  off,  has  afforded  her  an  opportunity 
to  display  her  powers  to  fresh  advantage.  Her  abilities  as  a 
vocalist  are  by  no  means  the  least  noticeable  of  her  attractions. 
To  a  sweet,  powerAiI  voice,  of  great  compass,  and  a  considera- 
ble taste,  she  unites  a  degree  of  cultivation  unusual  with  those 
who  do  not  make  their  vocal  display  their  paramount  claim  to 
attention ;  and  absolutely  surpasses  many  of  those  who  rank 
themselves  in  this  latter  class.  Besides  those  pieces,  in  which 
•he  is,  perhaps,  most  distinguished,  she  has  obtained  a  favora- 
ble fiat  for  comic  genius  of  a  more  elevated  cast,  from  her  very 
superior  performance  of  8hakspeare*s  *  Rosalind.' 

Madame  Celeste  succeeded  her,  and  played  those  dramas 
in  which  she  has  established  her  celebrity.  This  lady  has  ex- 
hibited her  cleverness  no  less  in  the  thousand  and  one  inciden- 
tal nwes,  to  which  she  has  resorted,  to  increase  her  houses,  in  the 
course  of  years,  without  giving  absolute  offence,  than  in  the 
inherent  merit  of  her  performances.  Her  face  is  wonderfully 
expressive,  and  this,  added  to  her  grace  of  attitude  and  gesture, 
reader  her  one  of  the  most  talented  paotomimists  who  have  ap- 
peared upon  our  boards. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vandenhoff  commence  an  engagement  on  the 
sixth  of  thia  month.  Their  eminent  abilities  will  probably  rue 
superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  so  detrimental  to  theatri- 
cal success,  and  bid  defiance  to  ita  disappointing  influences. 

Chatham.— This  neat  theatre  soems  to  have  assumed  the 
place  vacated  by  the  lamented  National ;  and  with  the  more 
valued  members  of  the  company  of  that  theatre,  and  the  assis- 
Unce  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  James  Wallack,  ita  ci-devant 
manager,  has  been  enjoying  of  late  ita  full  share  of  public 
attention  and  patronage.  Mr.  Wallack,  laying  aside  his  numer- 
ous misfortunes,  which  would  crush  another  to  the  earth,  as  if 
they  were  but  a  loose  cloak  upon  his  shoulders,  has  exhibited 


that  full  quantum  of  sprlghtlinese,  honor,  grace  and  esae, 
which  have  placed  him  beyond  rivalship  in  his  peculiar  lias. 
'Rolla,'  'Dick  Dashall,'  'Michael,'  'Massaroni,'  etc,  is  kii 
hands,  have  lost  none  of  their  attraction,  for  his  ability  io  these 
characters  bids  defiance  to  tiresomeness  and  ennui,  howoftea 
soever  repeated.  We  may  incidentally  mention  that  he  itated 
to  his  audience  upon  being  called  out  on  his  first  appearasce, 
that  the  rcporta  respecting  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  for  dts 
Metropolitan  Theatre  were  untrue,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  his  friends  bad  deserted  him — that  it  would  bs 
commenced  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  New  Year.— It  ia  the  beginning  of  a  new  year;  sad 
as  we  bade  adieu  to  the  old  in  our  last  number,  with  some  re- 
flections incidental  to  the  season,  we  are  disposed,  in  like  maa- 
ner,  to  welcome  the  new.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  tbs 
death  of  time,  are  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  Aloerral  eiafea; 
for  deatha  generally  induce  sombre  images  in  the  mind,  aad  ars 
chronicled  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  shedding  of  tears,  sad  tlie 
donning  of  dark  habiliments.  But  when  a  year  dies,  the  beOt 
ring  a  merry  peal,  old  and  young  array  themselves  in  imilea 
and  gay  adornmenta  of  body — and  laugh  and  feast  over  the 
grave  of  the  departed.  Such  customs  are  rather  disrespectful 
to  the  dead,  especially  at  so  early  a  period,  when  the  breath  ii 
scarcely  out  of  ita  poor  old  body.  Nor  are  they,  perhaps,  lo 
conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  inner  man,  as  a  serioas  review  of 
the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  an  estimate  of  the  eometaeis  of 
our  dealings  with  him,  would  be.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to  par- 
don the  hilarity  and  rairthfulness  that,  we  cannot  bat  hope, 
gladden  every  countenance  of  those,  between  whom  and  osr- 
aelvea  thia  magazine  forma  a  pleaaant  tie,  provided  they  vill 
now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  pause  and  reflect!— staa  the 
paat,  ask  themselves,  what  of  the  future?  and  form  stronf  sad 
enduring  resolves  in  the  present }  and  with  this,  wa  wish  thaa 
a  very  happy  new  year! 

For  ourselves,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  ws  take  oc- 
casion to  mention  that  the  secular  year  and  the  year  of  oar 
magazine  are  not  identical;  nnceour  volamie  be^tm  w  Novemier. 
But  we  are  able,  nevortheleas,  to  congratulate  our  readen  oa 
the  success  of  our  efforta  to  increase  the  attractions  of  the 
'  Companion.'  We  are  convinced  that  the  aBnonncemeot  of  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Wells,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  sad  y 
Professor  Lomcpellow,  as  regular  contributors  to  its  pa^rei, 
will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  with  all.  The  reputatioB  of 
each  as  an  author,  is  exalted,  and  we  have  thus  added  new  sisn  / 
to  the  galaxy  which  illumines  our  magazine.  The  talent  of 
other  writers  of  established  reputation,  not  heretofore  eoo- 
tributors,  has  also  been  secured— and  so  long  as  new  attraction 
can  be  added,  they  will  be  diligently  aonght  aAer.  Even  now,  ia 
typography,  embelliabmenta,  and  in  the  reputation  and  abib- 
tiea  of  ita  couthbutors,  we  have  placed  the  '  Companion'  abovs 
competition. 

Postages. — ^The  comparative  ratea  of  postage,  on  differeat 
descriptions  of  periodicals,  seems  to  have  been  establisbod  ia  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  manner.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
a  magazine  sheet  should  be  subjected  to  a  greater  tax  thaa  that 
of  a  newspaper.  We  have  not  room  to  enlarge  upon  the  sab- 
ject,  at  present,  as  we  could  wish ;  but  we  hope  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publishers  of  magazines  may  be  excited  upoo  thii 
point,  and  that  concert  of  action  secured,  by  which  the  neces- 
sary application  to  Congress  may  be  made,  which  may  reiolt  in 
the  remission  of.  the  extra  rates  now  charged.  There  is  ae 
doubt  that  a  memorial  upon  the  subject  would  be  favorably 
acted  upon  by  that  body. 

•  Our  Fashion-Plate.'— Our  Fashion-Flate  for  December,  u 
we  expected,  baa  been  exceedingly  admired  for  ita  tastefulnen, 
and  the  beauty  and  finish  of  ita  execution.  We  pledge  oar- 
selves  that  the  same  excellence,  in  all  respccta,  shsll  cbaraets- 
rise  our  future  embellisbmenu  of  thia  description. 
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BURNS  AND  HIS  HIGHLAND  MARY. 

TBI  poetry  of  Bums,  high  m  it  has  been  held,  from 
the  dawDiDf  of  his  fame  to  the  present  hoar,  is  steadily 
progresfiing  in  public  estimation.  Akhough  his  efforts 
were  short,  random  and  desultory— und  his  standard,  at 
times,  grovelling  and  unworthy,  some  of  the  finest, 
sweetest  strains  in  the  English  language  have  emanated 
from  his  pen.  He  wrote  from  a  welling  fount  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  within-*his  very  faults  are  the  off- 
spring  of  his  carelessness  of  method — and  therefore  hiff 
beauties  are  drops  from  the  well*springs  of  human 
nature,  and  consequently  immortal.  He  was  fond  of 
ehronicling  his  own  feelings,  joys  and  disappointments, 
in  melodious  song ;  and  some  of  his  first  productions-^ 
those  which  most  enkindle  sympathy  in  the  heart,  are 
of  this  description.  In  none  has  he  exhibited  so  much 
of  true  poetio  beauty,  as  in  '  Highland  Mary.'  It  is 
believed  to  have  referred  to  «  disappointment  in  love, 
and  to  be  the  wail  of  his  own  spirit.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  bow  so  much  of  feeling  could  be  conjured  up 
in  an  indifierent  heait ;  and  the  deep*toned  sentiment  of 
these  verses  are,  themselves,  evidences  that  they  narrate 
an  '  ower  true  tale.'  This  subject  has  furnished  a  de- 
lightful  theme  to  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  we  are 
sure  that  every  admirer  of  Bums'— and  who  is  not  one  ? 
*-will  highly  praise  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
IbUowing  is  the  song  it  illustrates :— > 

HIGHLAND  MARY. 

Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  of  Montgomery, 

Green  be  your  fields,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  dmmlie ! 

There  simmer  first  unfald  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 

For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O*  my  sweet  Highland  Mary ! 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birk. 
How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ; 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 
I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings, 
Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie. 
For  dear  to  me,  as  light  and  life. 
Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary  f 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace. 
Our  parting  was  fu'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  ah  to  meet  again ; 
We  tore  oursels  asunder. 
But  oh!  fell  death's  untimely  fros^ 
That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early! 
Now  green  's  the  sod,  and  caold's  the  clay, 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary .' 
VOL.  xii.^19 


Oh,  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly, 
And  closed  for  aye,  the  sparkling  glance, 
That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 
That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core. 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary! 

Estimated  by  strict  rules  of  criticism, '  Highland  Mary ' 
is  very  inferior ;  there  being  scarce  a  couplet  ia  which  any 
attention  is  paid  to  rhyme ;  but  its  exquisiieness  resides 
in  its  sweet  simplicity  and  true  feeling-— which  the 
picture  beautifully  exemplifies.  The  artist  has  evidently 
drawn  inspiration  from  his  subject.  B.  r.  h* 


Original. 
TO   SCIENCE. 

Oh,  Science,  thej  defame  thee,  that  do  paint 

Imagination  shackled  by  the  chain 
Thou  twin'st  around  the  Soul !    Thero  is  no  taint 

In  thioe  improMive  tnitha !    The  mind  would  fiua 
Drink  in  a  deeper,  broader,  aweoter  stream 

Of  glorious  exaltation,  when  thy  voice 
Sheds  o*er  the  waste  of  ignorance,  a  gleam 

Of  thine  own  excellence,  and  bids  rejoiea 
The  nncovered  darkness  ofprfe  error'a  night. 
And  guides  the  wanderer  with  the  ray  of  thine  anening  UghL 

What !    Is  *  imagination's  airy  wing,* 

Checked  in  its  lofty  aoarings,  that  thy  hand 
Has  bid  proud  Commsrce  o'er  the  waters  fling  ' 

Her  grasping  power,  and  seek  the  stranger  land! 
Tell  me,  thou  mighty  Ocean  !  has  man  found 

No  eloquence  of  poetry  in  thee  f 
And  you,  ye  mountain  MUows !  do  ye  boand. 

And  the  soal  scape  from  yoar  Inspiring,  free  9 
Ocean— man  shrunk  thy  madness  to  assail, 
Till  Science  laid  her  hand  on  thee,  and  triumphed  o*ar  thy 
gale! 

Say !  what  the  power  that  tonehed  with  mgic  waad 

The  enclosing  confines  of  yon  circling  arch  ? 
Bade  the  closed  portals  of  the  heavens  expand — 

Bright  orbs  revealing  on  their  glorious  march ! 
Science,  'twas  thine !    See — the  dim  clouds  disperse, 

Uapiaroed  for  ages!  By  thy  touch  displayed, 
Breaks  on  the  wondering  eye— a  universe!— 

Worlds  in  primeval  robes  of  light  arrayed!— 
That  in  proud  gladness  rolling,  ever  raise 
To  God  the  voice  of  triumph,  the  choral  song  of  praise  1 

And  Thou,  Unseen !  Eternal !  who  didst  wake 

To  life  that  song  of  triumph !  who  hast  reared 
The  pillars  of  that  universe !  who  spake ! 

And  from  black  ehaos  countless  orbs  appeared !— • 
The  soul,  by  Science  led,  to  Tkie  aspires  W 

Soars  'bove  the  confines  of  the  enshrouding  gloom  i 
Views,  while  Faith  quickens  her  unquenching  firep, 

Infinity !— thy  resting-place !— thy  home  )— 
Treads  o'er  the  upward  path  by  Science  shown— 
Spans  the  clay  chain  that  binds  to  earth  and  worships  at  thy 
throael  a.  r.  a. 
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Original. 
LOVE    IN    A    COTTAGE.* 

BT  ANN  a.   8TZ?HENS. 

CHAPTER   11. 

"  AIm,  that  poverty's  evil  eye, 
•  Should  e'er  come  hither, 

Such  Rweetfl  to  wither, 
The  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  die. 
And  hope  fell  sicIl  as  the  witch  drew  nigh." 

BzNEATH  the  old  chestnut  vi^here  Sophia  was  first 
introduced  to  the  reader,  stood  the  strange  young  gen- 
tleman of  our  story,  on  the  morning  which  had  brought 
that  young  lady  so  unceremoniously  from  her  bed. 
Now  and  then  he  cast  a  glance  up  the  highway  leading 
to  the  cottage,  half  impatiently,  and  yet  with  a  dissatis- 
fied air,  as  if  he  expected,  more  than  he  desired,  the 
appearance  of  some  object  from  that  direction.  A  fine 
bay  horse  stood  at  a  little  distance,  attached  to  a  light 
carriage,  and  the  young  man  occasionally  diverted  his 
impatience  by  buckling  and  refitting  some  of  the  nume- 
rous leathern  straps  that  composed  the  head  gear,  though 
his  unskilful  alterations  proved  no  slight  annoyance  to 
the  noble  animal.  When  there  were  no  more  buckles  to 
tighten,  nor  straps  to  misplace,  he  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  on  the  greensward  and  patches  of  moss,  which 
spread,  wet  with  dew,  and  flushed  with  tiny  flowers,  like 
a  variegated  carpet,  under  the  tree,  then  whilcd  away 
another  ten  minutes  by  dexterously  cutting  up  the  wild 
blossoms,  and  the  great  purple  heads  from  a  bunch  of 
thistles,  with  his  light  carriage-whip.  A  heap  of  purple 
and  snowy  down,  and  some  scores  of  daisy-heads,  lay 
scattered  upon  the  delicate  moss,  and  the  silken-tipped 
lash  was  coiling  and  quivering,  like  a  serpent,  around 
the  stem  of  a  rich  crimson-wood  lily,  which  started  up 
from  a  clump  of  brake  leaves,  with  its  cup  brimful  of 
dew,  and  mottled  all  over  with  ruby  spots,  so  queenly 
and  beautiful  that  it  seemed  treason  to  destroy  it,  when 
Emma  Carlton  appeared  at  a  distance,  dressed  for  a 
journey,  and  with  a  large  travelling-basket  in  her  band. 
The  young  man  gave  his  whip  a  nen'ous  jerk,  and  the 
poor  wood-lily  went  flying  in  fragments  through  the  air 
like  a  nest  of  young  butterflies,  frightened  up  from  the 
grass.  After  a  moment  of  irresolution',  he  went  forward 
to  meet  the  young  girl,  though,  even  in  his  greeting,  there 
was  an  air  af  restraint  amounting  almost  to  displeasure. 

"  I  began  to  think  you  would  not  como,"  he  said, 
gently  taking  the  basket  from  her  arm.  '*  This  is  very 
heavy ;  jou  must  be  tired." 

There  was  bo  animation  or  joy  in  his  face,  and  his 
Toice  was  any  thing  bat  cheerful.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  greeting  which  Emma  had  expected  to  receive  from 
one  for  whom  she  was  taking  a  step  which,  even  then,  she 
began  almost  to  repent  of. 

She  looked  op  with  a  startled  and  timid  expression, 
and  the  youth  seemed  touched  when  he  saw  that  she 
was  very  pale,  and  that  her  soft  eyes  were  brimming 
with  tears. 

*«Do  you  repent,  EmmaT"  be  said,  earnestly;  "say 
if  even  now  your  confidence  in  mo  is  shaken-     If  you 

*  Concluded  from  page  131. 


cannot  trust  me  with  your  whole  heart,  it  is  not  too  late. 
I  would  not  take  a  half-reluctant  bride." 

Emma  burst  into  tears.     **  I  do  not  fear  you.     I  can 
trust  you,  hut  oh,  this  is  a  painful  step.     I  did  not  dream 
'  koic  painful,  till  I  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  my  poor  mother, 
and  felt  that  she  would  awake  to  find  me  gone." 

"  Even  yet  you  may  return  to  her,  Emma — " 

Stewart  broke  off*,  for  he  felt  the  trembling  giri  start,  and 
saw  the  deep  flush  of  mortified  pride  gather  and  bam  on 
her  cheek.  She  was  evidently  wounded  to  the  heart  by 
his  willingness  to  resign  her. 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  pain  you,  my  sweet  girl,"  he  swd, 
taking  her  gloved  hand  in  both  his,  and  looking  earnestly 
in  her  face;  "  you  are  young,  pure-hearted,  full  of  gene- 
rous feeling,  but  more  inexperienced,  and  by  far  um> 
trastful.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  poor — that  priva« 
tion  and  even  bodily  labor  must  be  the  lot  of  my  wife. 
Think  yet  again,  if,  for  this  dreary,  comfortless  staiionv 
you  can,  with  your  whole  soul,  resign  your  beaaiiful 
home,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it'— if  you  can  give  up 
that  wealth  which  woos  vou  to  the  arms  of  another-^ 
reputation— for  even  that  may  suffice— yourself— ^evety 
thing,  to  go  forth,  for  life,  with  a  stranger?  Delibermte 
well,  my  Emma,"  he  continued,  as  they  reached  the 
carriage,  "  I  will  not  urge — I  will  not  even  council  you, 
for  this  moment  your  destiny  is  in  your  own  bazxla. 
It  needs  but  a  motion — but  the  placing  of  your  foot  on 
that  step,  and  it  passes  forth  to  the  will  of  another." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  earnest  or  manly  than 
this  address.  The  little  hand  that  was  clasped  in  that 
of  the  speaker,  thrilled  and  trembled  to  each  word,  like 
the  key  of  a  high-toned  instrument  to  the  touch  c€  a 
master.  On  her  way  from  the  cottage,  Emma  hmd 
almost  resolved  to  bid  her  lover  farewell,  and  abandon 
the  perilous  step  she  was  tempted  to  take.  She  began 
to  find  a  runaway  match  attended  with  rather  more 
inconvenience  and  heartaches,  than  her  romantic  fisuicy 
had  imagined.  Had  her  own  feelings  been  such  as 
usually  lead  young  ladies  into  imprudent  marriages— a 
mixture  of  romance,  passion  and  vanity,  she  might  have 
gone  on  with  heedless  and  giddy  obstinacy,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  her  wild  project;  but  within  the  few  weeks  of 
her  strange  courtship,  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  bad 
taken  up  that  strong,  enduring  faith  in  another,  which 
puts  the  seal  of  maturity  and  womanhood  on  the  afieo 
tions.  She  loved  earnestly,  devotedly,  and  with  thn 
whole  strength  of  her  nature.  It  would  seem  as  if  true 
aflection  were  the  root  of  intellect ;  for  no  sooner  is  that 
allowed  to  fix  and  spread  in  the  human  heart,  than  the 
I  mind  puts  forth  a  richer  growth  of  blossoms,  more  deli- 
cate, more  pure  and  sweet,  than  those  that  have  lived 
there  before ;  thought  gives  them  beauty ;  feeling,  per- 
fume and  circumstance,  sometimes  come  like  a  burst  of 
sunshine,  to  quicken  the  root,  and  kindle  the  whole 
plant  to  sudden  maturity.  Had  her  lover  continued 
careless,  or  had  he  striven  to  win  her  by  the  arts  and 
I  persuasions  which  most  men  would  have  used,  Emma 
I  might  have  found  strength  to  return  to  her  home 
'  and  duly ;  but  he  had  generously  left  her  free  to  act 
I  —had  placed  his  poverty  before  her  as  if  he  doubt- 
ed that  she  had  the  strength  or  luve  lu  share  it  bravaly 
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with  him.  Pridp,  as  well  as  affection,  wai  husy  at  her 
heart.  In  her  own  person,  she  would  prove  to  him  the 
strength  and  disioterestedncss  of  woman's  love.  While 
he  was  speaking,  she  gazed  on  hb  face,  and  her  soft  eyes 
grew  brigfaterf  while  her  lips  parted  in  a  sweet,  proud 
smile.  When  he  ceased,  she  unconsciously  returned  the 
cla-sp  of  his  haml,  and  placing  her  foot  firmly  on  the 
step,  ascended  the  carriage.  He  sprang  in  after  her, 
and  the  next  instant  they  were  dashing  through  a  cross 
road  leading  to  the  main  root  from  New  Rochelle  to  the 
city.  On  their  v(*ay,  young  Stewart— for  that  was  the 
namo  by  which  Emma  knew  her  lover— >became  cheer- 
ful, almost  high  spirited.  Though  Emma  strove  to 
follow  his  example,  her  joy  was  not  the  calm,  modest, 
contenied  feeling  which  should  accompany  the  heart  of 
a  bride  to  the  altar,  but  there  was  nervousness  in  her 
manner,  and  excitement  in  her  happiness—a  sense  of 
wrongdoing,  striving  with  the  dove  that  brooded  but 
unqoietly  in  her  bosom.  She  was,  in  troth,  femininely 
proud,  and  respected  the  man  by  her  side  too  highly, 
not  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  and  degradation  in  the  step 
•he  was  taking.  The  romance  of  getting  up  in  a  damp 
morning,  and  of  stealing,  like  a  thief,  from  her  owm 
hearthstone  to  be  married,  Inst  much  of  its  charm  in  the 
trial.  She  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  something 
of  comfort  and  dignity  in  the  support  of  friends,  and  the 
intermediation  of  parents,  when  an  only  child  was  passing 
forth  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  to  be  sheltered  be- 
neath another*s  roof-tree.     More  than  once  her  cheek 


if  in  expectation  of  their  presence.  In  a  few  moments, 
a  tall,  reverend  man,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and 
eyes  that  dwelt  like  a  blessing  on  every  face  they 
encountered,  entered  from  an  loner  room.  Emma  felt 
the  fingers  of  her  companion  tighten  about  her  own,  and 
she  had  a  ccmfused  consciousness  that  he  was  striN-ing^  to 
give  her  courage  by  his  own  self-possession.  She  stood 
up,  but  her  brain  was  giddy,  and  a  strange  sensatioa  of 
shame  and  self-reproach  took  possession  of  her  heart, 
as  she  pronounced  tlie  vow  which  could  be  broken  only 
by  crime  or  death,  without  one  friend  to  rely  upon,  or 
one  being  whom  she  had  ever  known^  to  bid  her  God- 
speed. 

When  all  was  ovei^^when  the  last  solemn  words  of 
the  divine  fell  upon  her  heavy  heart,  she  sunk  to  a  chair, 
covered  her  face,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Yet  she  still 
possessed  a  confiised  sense  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
room;  she  knew  that  papers  were  signed  by  mora 
than  one  person,  and  that  they  were  given  to  the  care  of 
her  husband,  but  it  all  seemed  as  the  passoges  of  a 
dream.  She  could  not  realize  that  she  was  indeed 
married.  After  a  time,  her  husband  came  to  her  side,  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  hps.  Never  had  his  voice 
fallen  on  her  ear  so  gentle  and  encouraging ;  never  had 
her  heart  thrilled  to  its  tones  with  a  pleasure  so  exqui- 
site, and  yet  so  tinged  with  pain.  They  brought  wine  to 
her,  which  she  tasted,  and  it  gave  her  strength  to  depart. 
When  the  clergyman  and  the  strange  persons  of  his 
household  had  rendered  their  formal  congratulations,  she 


burned  with  a  sense  of  her  own  indeUcate  position,  and  \  gathered  her  shawl  about  her,  and  went  forth,  to  go, 


tears  of  regret  for  those  she  had  left  behind,  would  occa- 
sionally force  their  way  to  her  eyes. 

They  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  angry  papa,  with 
a  carriage,  and  four  post  hor^tes,  would  be  in  pursuit,  so 
took  their  breakfast  at  a  public  house  on  the  way,  and 
arrived  in  the  city  some  time  before  noon.  Emma  be- 
came restless  and  anxious  as  sho  entered  the  city  through 
the  Bowei-y— the  passing  to  and  fro  of  strange  faces,  con- 
fused and  gave  her  a  headache.  The  railroad-cars,  filled 
with  human  beinga^the  heavy  omnibusses  thundering 
over  the  pavement — all  were  in  painful  contrast  with  the 


she  knew  not  whither,  a  wedded  wife.  Through  crosa 
streets,  and  along  dark,  narrow  passages,  the  carriage 
made  its  way  into  a  remote  neighborhood,  which  she  bad 
never  seen  before.  The  houses  i^ere  old,  and  unevenly 
I  built ;  occasionally  a  new  brick  tenement  might  be  seen, 
but  it  seemed  sadly  out  of  place  amid  the  mHJority  of 
dwellings,  mostly  out  of  repair,  and  all  o\'em]nning  with 
human  beings.  Women  and  children,  of  the  lowest  class, 
were  gossipping  from  the  windows,  and  around  the  cellar 
doors,  where  quantities  of  decayed  froit  and  withered 
vegetables  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  a  dirty  impove- 


tranquil  field*  and  quiet  home  she  had  left.  Never,  oni'rished  grocery-store  stood  directly  opposite  the  home 
eorth,  had  she  known  a  time  that  seemed  less  like  her  •;  before  which  Stewart  checked  his  horse.  It  was  a 
wedding-day.  They  stopped  at  a  lofry  house  somewhere  I !  dingy,  yellow  tenement,  with  rickety  blinds,  that  might 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bleecker  Street.  She  did  not  exactly '  have  boasted  a  small  possession  of  paint  some  ten  or 
know  the  place,  for,  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts,  •  twelve  years  before.  A  wooden  stoop  was  raised  from 
she  had  taken  no  note  of  the  various  windings  which  the  I'  the  side-walk,  by  two  or  three  low  broad  steps,  and  the 
carriage  hod  mode  since  leading  the  Bowery ;  but  when  !  door  was  ornamented  with  a  little  cast  iron  knocker, 
it  drew  up  before  the  house  of  the  divine,  a  conscious- 1  which  might  have  cost  some  eighteen  pence,  in  its  best 
ness  of  her  po!)ition — a  fearful  sense  of  the  vow  she  i'  days.  Emma  almost  gasped  for  breath,  as  her  husband 
was  about  to  take,  rushed  to  her  mind,  and  as  she  at-  \  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  held  out  his  hand  as  if 


tempted  to  descend   the  steps,  Stewart  received  her 
almost  fainting,  in  his  arms. 

"  Courage,  dear  Emma !"  he  whispered,  placing  her 
on  the  pavement.  "  Do  not  falter  now—- it  is  but  a 
moment,  and  you  are  mine  for  ever." 

She  strove  to  look  up  and  to  answer  him,  but  a  faint 
smile,  trembled  on  her  lips,  and  a  slight,  nervous  clasp  of 
the  slender  fingers  resting  on  his  arm,  was  all  the  rtp}y 
she  had  strength  to  give.     He  supported  her  into  the 


,  expecting  her  to  alight.  She  hesitated,  and  looked 
]  anxiously  in  his  face,  fur  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
'  believe  that  dreary  house  was  to  be  her  home ;  but  he 
'  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  her  astonishment,  and 
I  busied  himnclf  in  removing  her  travelling-basket  front 
I  the  carriage  to  the  atonp,  while  she  prepared  to  dMcend.. 
The  poor  bride  gathei^d  her  dress  about  her,  that  it 
J  might  escape  the  contagion  of  the  unswept  walk,  ^nd 
!  followed  her  husband.     He  lifted  the  knocker,  and  then 


hoi»e  to  a  room  where  ieveral  persoaa  wcra  waiting,  as  !  very  good  humoredly  busied  himself  is  bruiUnff  away 
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dislocate  every  joint  in  her  little  body  while  she  searched 
in  a  neighboring  closet  for  a  flour  box.  At  firet  her  visi- 
tor was  ofTended,  but  there  was  something  so  hearty  and 
good  naturedin  the  little  woman's  merriment,  that  at  last 
her  pride  fairly  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  as  the  flour  was  rubbed  over  her  hands  her  own  clear 
ringing  laugh  mingled  with  the  delighted  chuckle  of  her 
deliverer. 

"  There  now,  let  mo  ep  and  help  you  put  the  bread  in 
the  oven ;  youVe  got  a  good  many  thin^  to  learn  yet,  I 
can  tell  you,*'  said  the  really  kind  woman,  delighted  at 
being  of  service ;  "  come,  come,  I  may  not  speak  fine 
language,  or  wear  silk  dresses  to  do  my  work  in,  but  if 
you  are  sick  or  in  trouble  (and  who  knows  what  may 
happen)  you  may  be  glad  to  have  even  me  for  a  friend ; 
so  come  along,  people  that  live  in  the  same  house  ought 
to  be  neighborly." 

There  was  kindness  and  sincerity  in  the  good  woman's 
speech,  and  those  are  qualities  which  can  never  fail  to 
touch  the  heart.  From  that  day,  Mrs.  Ward,  with  all 
her  ofiicious  vulgarity,  became  a  valuable  counsellor  to 
the  inexperienced  girl.  If  she  was  ill  or  desponding, 
during  the  many  hours  of  her  husband's  absence,  there 
was  Mrs.  Ward  bustling  about  with  a  cheerful  face  and 
ready  hand,  ministering  to  her  wants,  relating  droll  anec- 
dotes, and  lending  cheerfulness  to  many  an  hotir,  that, 
but  for  her,  humble  as  she  was,  might  have  been  spent  in 
loneliness  and  repining.  Days,  weeks,  and  months  went 
by  and  our  young  wife  gradually  became  accustomed 
and  almost  reconciled  to  her  humble  station.  Habit,  and 
the  exercise  of  her  fine  taste,  soon  shed  a  degree  of  com- 
fort, if  not  of  elegance,  over  her  dwelling;  she  had  con- 
trived to  embellish  the  little  parlor,  and  to  purchase 
many  trifling  necessaries  without  applying  to  her  husband 
for  money;  her  most  valuable  ring  was  disposed  of  by 
Mrs.  Ward,  and  a  neat  carpet  soon  after  concealed  the 
yellow  painted  floor.  A  few  plants  just  bursting  into 
blossom  graced  the  window  simultaneously  with  the 
carpet,  a^d  a  proud  and  happy  being  wsla  Emma  when 
she  saw  her  husband's  face  light  up,  and  his  fine  eyes  be- 
come dim  with  tenderness,  as  he  witnessed  her  gentle 
eflbrt  to  make  his  home  pleasant. 

"  It  will  not  always  be  thus,  my  sweet  wife,"  he  said 
that  night,  as  he  looked  cheerfully  round  the  little  room 
and  drew  the  pleased  and  blushing  young  creature  to  his 
bosom.  "  We  shall  yet  see  better  days,  be  assured.  I 
do  not  keep  either  you  or  myself  in  this  state  of  servi- 
tude without  some  hope&  of  a  change.  With  economy 
much  may  be  accomplished,  and  you  are  becoming  a  very 
prudent  domestic  girl,  Emma.  A  happier  one  you  cer- 
tainly shall  be  yet,  if  I  have  the  power  to  make  you  so." 
I  am  happy  now,"  murmured  the  young  wife. 
Yes,  just  this  moment,  Emma,"  replied  the  husband, 
lifting  her  face  from  his  bosom  and  kissing  her  forehead ; 
"but sometimes  when  I'm  absent,  or  when  I  keep  back 
a  portion  of  my  weekly  earnings  as  a  provision  for  the 
future,  do  you  never  repine,  never  in  your  heart  reproach 
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Emma  felt  that  she  could  not  deny  the  charge,  a  blush 
spread  over  her  face  and  hor  eyes  drooped  beneath  bis 
earnest  gaze. 


I  thought  sometimes,"  said  she,  timidly,  "  that  tod 
might  have  taken  a  house  in  some  more  pleasant  aeigb* 
borhood." 

'*  But  then,"  said  Stewart,  seriously,  "  with  the  in- 
creased rent,  thus  incurred,  how  was  I  to  meet  our  ex* 
penses  out  of  my  poor  salary,  how  provide  for  probable 
sickness  or  want  of  employ?" 

"  I  have  been  very  foolish  and  unreasonable,  I  fear/* 
said  Emma,  lifting  her  tearful  eyes  to  his ;  "  I  did  oot 
reflect." 

"  Nover  again  indulge  in  hard  thoughts  of  your  hui* 
band  without  explaining  them  to  him  at  once,"  replied 
Stewart,  earnestly;  "evil  repinings  against  those  ve 
love,  if  indulged  in,  will  not  fail  at  last  to  win  the  bean 
from  its  object ;  there  should  be  confidence  in  all  tbiap 
between  us,  my  Emma." 

"  And  have  you  no  thoughts  which  I  may  not  share  ? 
no  secrets  that  you  do  not  entrust  to  me?"  inquired  the 
young  wife,  looking  timidly,  and  yet  witli  some  degree  of 
earnestness,  in  his  face. 

It  was  Stewart's  turn  to  become  confused,  a  painful 
flush  stole  over  his  face,  and  his  fine  eyes  wavered  be- 
neath her  gaze. 

*'  That  is  a  strange  question,"  he  said ;  "  what  secreti 
should  I  have  from  you  ?" 

**  1  cannot  tell,  but  you  never  mentioned  a  mother  or 
sister  to  me,  yet  I  have  heard  you  talk  about  then  is 
your  sleep." 

"Indeed,  when?" 

"  Last  night,  for  instance." 

'*  It  is  strange — what  could  I  have  said  ?" 

"Oh,  you  seemed  to  be  pleading  with  them  to  release 
you  from  some  promise." 

"  Well,  and  did  I  say  what  the  promise  ^"m  ? 
Dreamers  should  be  consistent,  you  know." 

"  No,  you  began  to  mutter  all  kinds  of  uninlelligilile 
things  to  yourself.  I  could  only  make  out  that  they  bad 
persuaded  you  to  do  something  which  you  did  not  like, 
for  you  peri^isted  that  you  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
would  explain  all." 

"  What  could  that  mean  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  but  you  seemed  very  much 
in  earnest." 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  the  husband,  with  a  constrained 
laugh;  "people  who  talk  nonsense  in  their  sleep  usually 
are.  How  foolish  all  this  is,  dearest,"  he  contioucd, 
abruptly,  kissing  her  again  with  some  appearance  of 
emotion;  "  come,  let  me  look  at  your  plants,  yoa  have 
not  told  me  their  names  yet." 

Emma  followed  him  to  the  window,  and  he  asked 
several  questions  about  the  myrtles  and  roses  which  she 
had  stationed  there,  but  endeiitly  with  a  pre-occupicd 
and  anxious  mind;  for  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  re- 
plies. 

"Nay,  do  not  break  off  that  bud  yet,"  said  Emma,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his,  as  he  was  carelessly  twisting  ofTa 
young  rose,  whose  crimson  heart  was  just  beginniog  to 
break  through  the  green  leaves,  "  to-moi-row  or  the  day 
after,  at  farthest,  it  will  begin  to  open  and  then  you  shall 
have  it." 
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"  Shall  I T"   replied  the  husband,  abstractedlvt  end 
leaving  the  window,  he  threw  himself  in  a  chair  and 
sat  for  a  long  time  lose  in  gloomy  and  silent  thoughts. 
Emma,  too,  became  dull  and  sorrowful.    At  all  times, 
and  mora  particularly  when  Stewart  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
she  had  felt  apprehensive  and  suspicious  that  all  her 
efforts  and  saci-ificcs  had  failed  to  make  him  happy. 
She  was  well  aware  that  at  times  thoughts  of  her  own 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  home  lay  heavily  at  Ijer  heart ; 
that  much  of  her  discomfort  had  arisen  from  secret  re- 
gret for  the  sorrow  she  hod  left  in  that  home ;  she  would 
sometimes  think  of  her  mother,  and  of  the  childless  soli- 
tude  to  which  her  own  rash,  undutiful  conduct  had  con- 
signed  her,  till  her  heart  yearned  with  a  strange  home- 
sick longing,  to  throw  herself  at  that  parent's  feet,  and 
ask  forgiveness  and  a  blessing  on  her  union :  but  hitherto 
pride  had  held  her  back,  her  cheek  crimsoned  at  the  very 
thought  of  revealing  even  to  her  indulgent  parent  the  hum- 
ble fortune  to  which  she  had  consigned  herself.     She  pre- 
ferred living  on  without  one  female  friend,  knowing  that 
she  was  an  object  of  reproach  to  all  who  had  once  loved 
her,  rather  than  expose  her  poverty.     Had  Stewart  con- 
tinued cheerful  and  happy,  she  might  have  forgotten  all 
in  the  deep  affection  which  had    led   her   to    resign 
so  much  for  his  sake ;  but  there  were  seasons  when  he 
too,  seemed  wretched  and  full  of  self-reproach,  when 
even  her  soft  voice  or  the  gentle  touch  of  her  hand 
seemed  to  fill  him  with  distress.      She  gazed  on  him 
that  night  as  he  sat  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  table 
and  the  light  flickering  over  bis  noble  features,  and  her 
heart  filled  with  new  a{)prehension.    She  began  to  fear 
that  he  regretted  their  union,  and  that  she  was  becom- 
ing a  burthen  to  him;  what  else  could  render  him  so 
silent  and  unsocial.  He  had  left  no  mother— broken  over 
no  duties — did  he  begin  to  feel  contempt  for  his  wife, 
that  she  had  thought  so  lightly  of  her's  7     These  were 
strange,  painful  thoughts,  but  they  haunted  the  bosom  of 
that  young  creature  through  the  wholo  of  that  sleepless 
night. 

The  next  day  Emma  continued  sad  and  thoughtful. 
Mrs.  Ward  took  her  shoe-binding  up  stairs  and  express- 
ed a  benevolent  intention  of  setting  by  her  young  favorite 
tUl  she  became  cheerful,  if  it  were  all  day,  but  even  her 
merry  laugh  and  droll  humor  failed  of  its  usual  effect. 
Emma  was  very  sad  and  apprehensive.  She  could  not 
account  for  it,  but  an  uncommon  gloom  hung  about  her 
heart  like  a  presentiment.  Stewart  had  gone  out  early 
that  morning  and  did  not  return  to  dinner.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  that,  for  he  had  frequently  remain- 
ed out  all  day ;  yet  his  absence  made  her  anxious.  She 
remembered  that  his  conduct  on  leaving  home  had  been  j 


drew  forth  an  easy  chair,  which  she  had  sacrificed  an- 
other ring  to  purchase,  and  placed  Stewart's  slippers 
before  it ;  but  tears  were  in  her  eyes  all  the  time,  and 
!  after  every  thing  was  ready  she  sat  down  despondingly  to 
'  await  his  coming. 

Hours  went  slowly  by  and  yet  he  came  not;  it  was  a 
damp  night,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
seldom  appeared  any  ol^iect  in  that  street  worthy  of 
notice ;  yet  the  watchman  stationed  opposite  Stewart's 
dwelling  was  surprised  to  see  a  pale,  sad  face  looking 
anxiously  forth  through  a  thicket  of  window  plcuits  into 
the  damp  night,  hour,  after  hour,  as  if  it  could  not  tira 
with  watching.  Thrice  the  sa.<th  was  fiung  up  and  then 
he  caught  the  gleam  of  a  white  neck  bending  through  the 
shrubs  and  of  two  small  bands  wrung  and  twined  together 
as  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  At  length  the  face  disap- 
peared, but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  directly  after 
the  window  was  darkened,  and  a  female  form  mi]fUed  in  a 
shawl  came  hastily  through  the  street  door  and  crossing 
over  to  his  station,  rushed  up  the  street,  a  lamp  shone 
full  upon  her  face  at  the  moment,  and  he  knew  it  was  the 
same  which  had  been  gazing  all  the  evening  from  the 
window. 

In  about  an  hour  the  poor  girl  returned,  her  step  was 
feeble  and  unsteady,  and  as  she  passed  the  watchman 
again,  he  could  hear  that  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 
Uij)  interest  was  excited,  and  he  observed  that  as  she 
entered  her  dwelling,  a  lad,  who  had  been  loitering 
around  the  grocery  during  the  last  hour,  followed  her 
into  the  passage.  The  boy  took  a  folded  paper  from  his 
cap,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  joyful  cry  which  burst  fronv 
that  young  creature's  lips,  as  she  saw  the  writing,  had 
startled  him,  for  he  turned  and  ran  hastily  up  the  street, 
leaving  the  letter  in  her  hand.  A  moment  and  the  door 
closed,  leaving  the  curious  watchman  in  darkness  and 
perplexity.  Poor  Emma,  it  was  her  movements  that  had 
been  so  curiously  watched;  it  was  Stewart's  letter  which 
she  held  in  her  hand.  He  had  left  her— th6  blow 
had  fallen— he  had  left  her!  The  letter  was  kindly 
worded,  *•  they  must  part  for  a  season,  only  fur  a  season," 
it  said,  but  it  continued  an  earnest  request  that  she 
should  return  to  her  mother  immediately. 

Her  first  sensation  was  joy  at  hearing  from  the  beloved 
object  in  any  form,  it  was  some  comfort  too  look  upon 
that  hand  writing,  cruel  as  was  its  import,  but  very  soon 
a  keen  sense  of  desolation  and  wretchedness  fell  upon 
her  heart.  She  looked  imploringly  round  upon  the  bare 
walls  as  if  she  expected  sympathy  even  from  them.  At 
last  she  remembered  Mrs.  Ward  ;  no  other  human  being 
was  near  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  pity  or  counsel. 
With  the  letter  in  her  hand  she  entered  the  landlady's 


mai'ked  and  strange — that  he  had  returned  twice  to  take  apartment  and  awoke  her  from  a  comfortable  sleep, 
leave,  and  when  Hhe  gave  him  the  rose  bud  which  had  ij  The  good  woman  started  up  and  starad  wildly  on  the 
began  to  unfold  during  the  night,  a  regretful,  misty  ex-  :  pale  young  creature  from  under  her  borderless  cap. 
pression  came  to  his  eyes.  He  strained  her  to  his  heart  I  "  Dear  me !  what  can  have  brought  you  here  at  this 
mnd  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  on  her  forehead — sho  had'  time  of  night?"  she  said,  rubbing  her  eyes  and  striving 
scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  time,  but  after\vards  she  re-    still  further  to  arouse  herself.     "  What  is  the  matter?" 


inembered  that  his  lips  trembled  and  his  face  was  much 
agitated.  All  these  recollections  came  crowding  to  her 
memory  as  the  day    waned  witliout   brine^ing   him  to  | 


Emma  could  not  speak,  but  she  placed  the  open  letter 
I  before  Mrs.  Ward.  The  little  woman  never  boasted 
I  much  '  schooling,'  as  she  herself  Acknowledged,  but. 


her  presence.    She  prepared  tea,   lighted  tho  lamps,  > :  with  the  aid  of  spellii^  and  guessing,  she  contrived  to 
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Mc^rtatn  what  had  befallen  the  helplett  being  who  stood 
by  her  bed  side  pale  as  death,  and  too  miserable  for 
words  or  tears. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  the  kind  woman;  "poor  young 
creature—and  so  he  has  gone  at  last.  I  was  afraid  of  it 
once,  bat  after  I  found  out  that  you  were  honestly  married, 
I  would  not  have  thought  it  of  hiro." 

"  Mrs.  Ward,"  said  the  wretched  wife,  turning  her 
•oft  eyes,  now  full  of  gloom  and  agony,  on  the  face  of 
her  companion,  "you  have  been  good  to  me,  very,  very 
good,  but  do  not  say  a  word  against  him;  I  am  misera- 
ble,  mom  miserable  than  any  human  being  ever  was  be- 
fore. Comfort  me ;  oh,  try  to  give  some  hope — ^for  I 
believe  my  heart  is  breaking." 

"  Poor  things— poor  thing  !'*  murmured  the  landlady, 
turning  away  her  head  to  conceal  the  tears  that  rolled 
down  her  ruddy  cheeks;  "what  can  you  do?" 

"  I  will  obey  him,  cruel  as  he  is. — I  will  go  to  my 
poor  mother;  there  is  no  disgrace  upon  me  that  I  should 
not.  I  have  been  lawfully  wedded,"  said  Emma,  rising 
up  and  speaking  in  a  slow  calm  voice.  "  He  may  desert 
me,  but  I  am  his  wife  still." 

"  True,"  said  Mr*.  Ward,  cheerfully,  "  and  you  have 
the  certificate  to  show  for  it." 

At  these  words  the  poor  wife  sunk  helpless  to  the  bed, 
and  every  drop  of  blood  forsook  her  face. 

"  Grod  forgive  him  !"  burst  from  her  white  lips,  "  God 
forgive  him,  for  he  has  taken  the  certificate !" 

**  Don't  take  on  so,  it  will  all  turn  outright  in  the  end," 
persisted  Mrs.  Ward,  soothingly ;  "  the  minister  can  bear 
witness  for  you." 

"  Alas !"  said  Emma,  wringing  her  hands, "  I  am  ever}' 
way  helpless,  for  I  can  remember  neither  the  street  in 
which  we  were  married,  nor  the  name  of  the  clergyman." 

"  Dear  me,"  muttered  the  little  woman,  "  this  is 
dreadful!"  For  several  minutes  the  two  beings  so 
strangely  thrown  together,  remained  silent;  Mrs.  Ward 
was. pondering  on  what  she  had  learned,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  seemed  altogether  foreign  to 
her  round,  good  natured  face,  and  Emma  gazed  upon  her 
with  a  sad,  heart-broken  look,  which  might  have  moved 
a  heart  of  stone  to  pity. 

"  Don't  take  on  so  terribly,"  said  the  kind  woman ; 
"  at  last  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  will 
come  back  again  if  you  obey  his  letter." 

"  Do  you,  in  truth,  think  so  ?"  exclaimed  the  heart- 
stricken  wife,  clasping  her  hands  and  bending  earnestly 
forward — her  pale  lips  slightly  parted,  and  her  soft  eyes 
gleaming  with  a  troubled  joy.  "  Say  that  you  think  so 
and  I  will  do  any  thing !" 

**1  do  think  so,"  persisted  the  landlady,  striving  to  be- 
lieve what  she  said ;  "  I  have  seen  a  great  many  wild 
men  in  my  time,  and  I  ought  to  know  the  marks  by 
which  they  are  known.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart  always 
looked  a  person  boldly  in  the  face.  When  ho  spoke,  he 
had  a  proud  eye  that  seemed  to  pierce  through  one,  but 
I  never  saw  it  sink  or  shun  anybody.  Look^I  never 
yet  saw  a  villain,  such  as  he  would  prove  himself,  if  he 
could  leave  you  in  this  way,  that  would  not  cower  and 
drop  his  ayes  before  the  keen  glance  of  an  honest  person." 


**  Stewart  waa  no  villain,"  mtirmitred  Emma,  in  s 
stifled  voice. 

Mrs.  Ward  went  on  without  heeding  the  intemiptian. 
"Go  home  to  your  mother,"  she  said,  "tell  ber  the 
truth— she  will  believe  you  without  the  certifictte." 
Emma  shook  her  headi  "  I  will  go  with  you;  Mr. 
Stewart  gave  the  papers  into  my  own  hand,  for  I  mm.- 
ed  upon  seeing  them.  I  can  take  my  bible  oath  thst 
your  name  was  written  on  them  at  full  length,  Emnt 
Carlton,  hut  somehow  it  has  always  run  in  my  head  as  if 
Stewart  was  not  the  other  name.  But,  as  I  was  sayiiif, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  your  mother,  and  if  she  refnsei  to 
believe  us,  why  you  shall  come  back  with  roe.  I  am  not 
quite  so  poor  as  some  people  think,  and  so  long  as  I  can 
bind  a  shoe  or  draw  a  cent  from  the  Savings  Bank,  you 
shall  have  a  home.  Now,  go  up-stairs  and  try  to  »leep, 
we  will  start  early  in  the  morning." 

"  I  cannot  go  up-stairs  again,  indeed  I  cannot  Let 
me  stay  here  with  you,"  pleaded  poor  Emma. 

"  Very  well,  but  you  must  tty  to  rest,"  said  the  land 
lady.  "Come  now,  be  quiet,  and  don't  cry  any  mocv, 
you  will  see  Mr.  Stewart  arvd  be  as  happy  as  a  IsHc 
again  in  less  than  three  days,  take  my  word  for  it,  yon 
will." 

It  was  a  cold  afternoon  in  November,  nearly  four 
months  after  she  bad  so  weakly  1<^  her  home,  that  Emma 
stood  with  her  little  friend,  the  landlady,  beneath  the 
old  chestnut,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  iti  tlie 
progress  of  our  story.  A  change  had  fallen  on  each  ob- 
ject she  gazed  upon— -the  gorgeous  hues  cf  anturaa 
had  settled  on  the  maple  grove,  and,  though  i^e  grasi 
was  still  vigorous  in  the  hollows  and  beneath  the  treen,  a 
sKght  frost  had  turned  it  to  a  crisp  brown  on  the  aplandi, 
and  the  various  rounded  knolls  which  broke  the  othn^ 
wise  smooth  surfiikee  of  the  meadows.  A  deep  nisset 
brown  had  settled  on  the  slender  leaves  which  still 
clothed  the  chestnut,  and  a  tribe  of  beautiful  squirreli 
were  busy  searching  out  the  ripe  fruit  as  it  fell  from  the 
open  husks  hanging  in  clusters  over  the  boughs. 

"  If  you  feel  so  dreadfully  about  seeing  your  mother, 
stay  here  and  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her  a  little  first," 
said  Mrs.  Ward  fdding  a  Rob  Roy  shawl  more  closely 
over  her  little  person,  and  turoing  into  the  highway  from 
which  she  had  diverged  a  few  paces  to  humor  die  wish 
of  her  young  friend.  "  Don't  stay  behind  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  though,  by  that  time  the  good  lady  op 
yonder  will  be  dying  to  see  you,  or  she  isn't  more  than 
half  a  woman." 

Part  of  this  speech  was  lost  in  the  distance,  for  Mrs. 
Ward,  full  of  her  benevolent  purpose,  walked  with  all 
her  strength  toward  the  cottage.  Emma  lingered  be> 
hind.  Painful  and  humiliating  as  were  her  thoughts, 
there  was  something  purifying  and  healthy  in  tbem.  She 
had  lefi  that  spot  a  fanciful,  visionary  being,  ready  to  stake 
her  happiness,  and  that  of  all  connected  wiUi  her,  on  the 
hoxard  of  a  stranger's  honor.  She  had  ventured  the 
stake,  and  the  penalty  was  written  on  her  changed  heart. 
She  looked  bock  upon  the  past,  and  felt  roost  keenly  that 
all  the  miseries  she  had  endured  was  the  result  of  that 
one  rash  step  which  she  had  taken  beneath  that  vetj 
tree.     She  had  left  her  home  rich  in  the  love  of  all  who 
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knew  her,  with  a  pure,  vigorous  heart  beating  in  her  ||  almost  sternly  to  his  sister,  as  she  strove  to  nsstore 
bosom,  and  eyes  that  looked  in  conscious  rectitade  on  ji  animation,  to  the  pale  creature  in  his  arms, 
all  she  met.     She  returned  to  it,  a  disobedient  daughter  ij     "  Believe  me,  Charles,  the  lesson  she  has  received  will 
—a  heart-stricken  woman— a  deserted  wife-^a  being  on  [j  be  a  moral  blessing,  if  not  a  physical  one.      I  had  your 
whom  men  might  heap  scorn,  which  she  had  no  power  |!  promise." 

"  Yes,  and  exacted  it  rigorously.     I  shall  not  soon  foi^ 
give  either  yourself  or  my  mother." 

"  Be  content,  good  brother,"  replied  Sophia,  in  a  low 
voice,  putting  bock  the  thick  ringlets  from  Emma's  fore- 
head, and  bathing  it  with  lavender  water.     "  If  you  had 
not  run  away  with  her,  I  dare  venture  to  assert  she  would 
never  have  been  woed  and  won  by    Charles   Fowlen 
Now,  that  you  have  secured  the  prize,  don't  quarrel  with 
those  who  helped  you  to  it,  because  they  happened  to 
manage  things  a  little  out  of  the  common  way.     Look  to 
your  charge — ^those  silken  lashes  are  beginning  to  quiver 
on  her  cheek.     Emma,  my  sweet  sister,  look  up  and  say 
'  that  you  foigive  me,  and  I  shall  submit  to  this  gentle 
I  man's  anger  with  becoming  philosophy." 
I      **  I  hardly  know  what  you  wish  me  to  forgive  yet," 
'  said  Emma,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  Sophia  repeated  her 
I  half  jeering,  half  eanest  petition. 

"  First  and  foremost,"  said  Sophia,  demurely,  "  you 


to  resent,  and  she  felt  to  her  heart's  core  that  her  own 
imprudence  and  folly  had  brought  all  this  weight  of  evil ' 
on  her  head.  She  bent  her  steps  slowly  towards  the 
cottage,  and  tears  gushed  up  from  her  very  heart,  as  the 
pendant  branches  of  the  elm,  clothed  in  the  brilliant  dye. 
brought  to  its  graceful  foliage  by  the  early  frost,  broke  to 
her  sight,  waving  to  and  fro  before  her  chamber  window, 
like  a  host  of  banners  floating  out  to  welcome  hor 
home  again.  Every  thing  looked  familiar  about  the 
cottage — the  sunshine  shed  a  golden  light  over  the 
thickets,  and  the  changing  greensward ;  the  rose  tree 
which  she  had  left  in  blossom  was  covered  with  a  wealth 
of  rich  crimson  berries  that  gleamed  in  the  light  like 
clusters  of  moalded  coral.  Slowly,  and  with  her  heart 
beating  painfully  at  each  step,  Emma  advanced  to  the 
door.  She  heard  voices  within,  happy  voices  they 
seemed,  and  a  clear  silvery  laugh  mingled  joyously  with 
the  sound.     Emma's  pale  cheek  flushed,  and  her  heart 


throbbed  almost  to  suffocation.     "  Had  Sophia  Fowler  !  my  gentle  sister,  having  taken  a  decided  and  unreasona- 


taken  her  place  in  the  cottage  7  Was  she,  an  only  child, 
so  easily  forgotten  ?"  These  thoughts  gave  her  an  un- 
natural courage,  and  she  advanced  into  the  usual  sitting 
roonr  with  a  firmness  which  was  the  effect  of  sudden  ex- 
citement. The  room  was  empty,  but  in  the  breakfast 
parlor  back,  she  saw  Mrs.  Ward  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
with  her  round  face  sparkling  all  over  with  joy,  while 
Sophia  Fowler  sat  at  her  feet  talking  eageriy,  and  as  if 
they  had  been  acquainted  from  the  cradle.  Mrs.  Carlton 
stood  by  a  window  looking  anxiously  forth  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  one. 

"Are  you  certain  that  she  is  so  near?"  inquired  the 
good  lady,  of  Mrs.  Ward.  Her  voice  was  full  of  emo- 
don,  and  though  her  face  was  almost  young  with  smiles, 
a  tear  trembled  on  either  cheek.  "Poor  child— how  I 
have  pined  to  see  her." 

There  was  a  slight  joyful  cry  broke  from  the  next 
room,  and  Emma  Carlton  lay  sobbing  like  a  child  on  the 
bosom  of  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  if  brother  Charles  were  but  here  this  minute, 
where  can  he  have  gone  7"  exclaimed  Sophia,  springing 
up  and  running  to  the  door.  Emma  lifted  her  head,  and 
her  heart  almost  stopped  its  pulsation,  so  intensely 
did  she  listen.  Light,  familiar  foouteps  sounded  from  the 
room  which  she  had  just  left — a  quick  eager  tread  that 
caused  her  eye  to  brighten  and  her  breath  to  come 
gaspingly.  She  was  clinging  to  her  mother,  and  yet,  bent 
slightly  away  from  her  bosom,  like  a  fawn  preparing  for 
a  bound,  when  a  youag  man  passed  the  threshhold.  His 
eye  was  brilliant— a  beaming  smile  brightened  his  whole 
face,  and  even  as  he  entered  the  door,  his  arms  were  ex- 
tended toward  his  breathless  and  listening  wife.  Emma 
started  from  her  mother's  bosom,  but  the  surprise  was 
too  much,  she  fainted  and  was  received  insensible  in  her 
husband^  arms. 

"  I  suppose  this  will  satisfy  you,"  said  young  Fowler, 

20 


ble  antipathy  to  the  gentleman,  who  at  this  moment  is 
supporting  you  very  properly  in  his  arms,  were  by  means 
of  some  little  roan  euvring  and  subterfiige  on  my  part,  in- 
duced to  make  various  rural  walks  to  a  certain  cascade, 
where  this  same  Charles  Fowler,  by  the  merest  accident, 
happened  to  meet  you  one  fine  summer's  day,   which 
meeting  proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  that  an 
another  fine  day  my  fair  cousin  and  my  gallant  brother 
formed  a  resolution  to  elope  and  make  a  regular  romance 
of  tlieir  loves.     Now,  this  same  Charles  Fowler  would 
most  willingly  have  married  his  lady  love  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  having  a  house  and  all  things  appertain- 
ing,  ready  for  her  reception  in  the  city,  but  as  the  Tady  of 
his  choice  refused  to  see  him  in  his  proper  character,  he 
was  forced  to  gratify  her  very  extraordinary  fancy  and 
run  away  with  her  under  an  assumed  name,  which,  how- 
ever, he  took  especial  care  not  to  have  inserted  in  the 
certificate,  where  it  is  legally  registered  Charies  Stewart 
Fowler — and  wedded  her  in  the  pretended  capacity  of  a 
book-keeper.  Now,  a  yoonglady  who  could  thus  trifle  with 
her  own  happiness  and  with  that  of  her  friends,  so  far 
as  to  desert  them  for  a  penniless  stranger,  in  my  humble 
opinion  deserved  some  punishment  which  would  render 
her  more  circumspect  in  future,  so  I  made  it  a  condition 
that  Charles  should,  in  reality,  take  the  situation  he  pro- 
tended to  assume.     That  he  should  occupy  it  for  three  or 
I  four  months,  and  should  content  himself  with  tho  money 
I  derived  therefrom.      To  this  end  he   took  the  house 
I  which  you  occupied  with  this  kind  lady,  Mrs.  Ward— 
I  filled  his  situation  of  book-keeper  to  the  satisfaction  of  hi* 
'  employers — gave  you  a  few  useful  lessons  in  domestic 
I  economy,   and  thereby  redeemed  his  word   of  honor 
I  pledged  to  that  effect.     I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
>  that  it  required  all  my  powers  of  persuasion  t*  induce 
I  him  to  leave  you  even  for  twenty-four  ^bouit.     Had  he 
been  the  person  you  at  first  suppfjped,  capable  of  steaKng 
an  only  child  from  tbe  roof  of  her  mother,  the  desertion 
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which  was  but  seeming,  and  for  a  few  hours  might  have 
been  a  stem  reality. 

*'It  was  Tery  cruel,"  murmured  Emma,  with  a  slight 
shudder. 

"  But  all  this  is  forgiven,  is  it  not?"  whispered  young 
i  owler,  and  he  led  his  wife  to  a  window  apart  from  the 
family,  where  they  conversed  very  earnestly  together  for 
some  time.  What  concessions  were  made  never  trans- 
pired, but  from  that  day  to  this  Emma  Fowler  was  never 
heard  to  reproach  either  her  husband  or  his  sister  for  \ 
the  practical  illustration  which  they  had  given  her  of 
"  Love  in  a  Cottage." 


Original. 
MY    WIFE. 

BY   ROBERT   HAMILTON. 

!>•  ths  Churchyard  of  Roslyn,  in  Scotland,  there  i.  to  be  seen 
on  humble  tombatonc  with  the  above  brief  but  toachinir 
uucription.  " 

X. 
iMy  wife  I  oh!  what  a  magic's  in  that  name, 

A  spell  that  conjures  up  departed  years; 
It  fans  the  dying  embers  of  love's  flame, 

And  opes  the  sealed  fountain  of  my  tears,— 
It  wakes  anew,  past  joys,  and  loves,  and  fears. 

Reveals  the  scenes  of  vanished  hours  of  pain; 
Till  thy  sweet  form  in  living  guise  appears ;  ] 

And  in  thy  smile  I  seem  to  live  again,  I 

When  life  was  sunshine  bright  without  one  speck  or  i 
stain. 

II. 
I  see  thee  rich  in  innocence  and  youth, 

Thy  raven  trasses  floating  in  the  breeze; 
Thy  cheek  of  bloom,  thy  eyes  of  sparkling  truth, 

That  flash'd  their  light  like  gleam,  of  sum^y  seas, 
tJreoer  them  came  the  shroud  of  feU  disease, 

And  Beauty  died  upon  her  rosy  throne. 
And  Death  did  rudely  on  thy  treasures  seise. 

And  gloom  came  o'er  where  glory  proudly  shone, 

And  left  me  in  this  vale  to  mourn  and  weep  alone. 

III. 
And  when  thy  honest  heart  was  linked  to  mine, 

And  the  loved  name  of  f«/e  proclaimed  thee  bound 
I'or  weal  or  woe  upon  devotion's  shrine— 

My  partner  in  mortality's  dark  round. 
How  swell'd  thy  artless  bosom  at  the  sound, 

\vt^^  '^®  ^'^  "^^^  °^>y  fi^»»»'d  from  thine  eye ; 

While  Hope  his  sunny  pinions  wave4  around, 
And  pleasure  ope'd  the  portals  of  love's  sky- 
Alas  f  my  beautiful.'  wo  deem'd  no  spoUer  by. 

IT. 

My  home  t  oh !  what  a  scene  of  bliss  was  there, 

A  paradise-of  innocence  and  love ; 
It  seem'd  a  spot  rf  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 

A  haven  for  the  peac»«lighting  dove. 


Around  thee  blessings,  hand  in  hand,  did  mw, 
Thy  voice  was  music,  like  the  balmy  ligh 

Of  unseen  winds  o'er  bowers  of  bloom  that  rove, 
And  hymn  their  anthems  in  the  golden  »ky, 
When  summer  days  depart,  like  life  from  beawy's 
eye. 

T. 

When  trouble  struck  his  arrow  to  my  core, 
And  ruin  rear'd  his  dread,  appalling  fonn, 

Thy  look  of  love  becalmed  the  tempest's  roar— 
My  star  of  hope  .'—my  rainbow  in  the  Btora ! 

Pride,  pomp,  or  guile,  thy  mind  did  ne'er  transform; 
Simplicity's  mild  feelings  dwelt  in  thee : 

But  ah !  the  blighter  did  my  bower  deform, 
And  reft  the  rose  from  my  domestic  tree, 
And  turn'd  it  to  the  upas  dread,  to  wither  me. 

TI. 

The  vision  passes !— by  the  couch  of  death, 

I'm  with  thee,  loved  one,  in  tliy  chamber's  gloom; 

Faster  and  faster  ebbs  thy  fleeting  breath— 
And  nature  sinks  beneath  the  spoiler's  doom. 

While  the  sweet  glance  that  did  thine  eye  illume 
Flash'd  at  departure  with  a  proud  disdain, 

"Weep  not,"  thou  said'fit,  "because  Iscektkefcnb; 
Congenial  spirits  part  to  meet  again" 
Whisper'd  my  name,  and  sweetly  passed  from  earth 
and  pain. 

vii. 

Now  low  thou  slumber*8t;  o'er  thee,  darkly  wavw 
The  cypress  in  his  robe  of  gloomy  green ; 

Low  moans  the  river  as  thy  home  be  laves. 
And  autumn's  gari)  of  glory  vests  the  scene. 

By  thy  lone  couch,  I  linger  all  unseen, 
Deeming  I  hear  upon  the  evening's  sighs 

Thy  voice's  music— as  I  fondly  ween. 
Thou  look'stuponmo  in  thy  spirit  guise, 
From  thy  loved  home— thy  mansion  *yond  the  aiura 
skies. 

nil. 
My  wife !  Oh,  pilgrim,  softly  press  the  soil, 

The  couch  of  beauty  in  its  last  repose ; 
The  balmy  pillow  of  life's  ended  toil. 

She  sleeps  the  sleep  that  God  can  but  unclose. 
Bring  the  pale  lily  and  the  blushing  rose, 

And  ev'ry  flower  that  fond  affection's  hand 
Can  cull  when  summer  in  her  glory  glows. 

To  strew  in  mem'ry  of  her  spirit  bland. 

My  beautiful »  my  tcife  !  bride  of  the  heav'nlyhand! 
Boston,  1840. 


The  multitude  judge  almost  constantly  wrong  on  tU 
subjects  that  lie  in  the  least  out  of  the  common  way. 
They  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
not  only  go  wrong  themselves,  but  make  those  who 
are  wiser  ashamed  to  go  right.  And  yet  it  is  notprudunt 
to  be  singular  in  matters  of  inferior  consequence.— 
Burgh's  Human  Nature. 
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A   JERSEY   LEGEND. 


BT  THI  AUTEOR  OF 


"  LAFITTE,"   "  BURTOW," 


CTC 


In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  stood  in  the 
ancient  town  of  New  Brunswick,  in  East  Jersey,  a  small 
Inn,  known  as  "  The  Black  Dog."  It  was  a  low,  ramb- 
hng  edifice,  situated  cIoi«e  to  the  water,  over  whicli  it 
partly  projected,  and  was  fantastically  constructed  of  the 
glazed,  black,  and  red  bricks,  which  the  wise  Dutchmen 


backs  of  his  seven  little  Joes  (Joe  had  beoa  married 
seven  years)  that  ought  to  have  been  and  were  noL  Mrs. 
Joe,  like  all  other  married  ladies  of  her  calibre,  most  do 
a  certain  amount  of  whipping  in  her  day  and  generation; 
and  for  not  having  legitimate  subjects  for  her  "  bared,  red 
right  arm,"  it  was  a  wise  Providence  that  placed  her  lord's 
shoulders  to  receive  the  natural  expenditure  of  her  casti- 
gating humors.  Oh,  ye  childless  husbands,  to  what  aro 
ye  doomed  1 

In  process  of  time  Joe  got  so  accustomed  to  the 
strap,  that  he  no  longer  winced  under  it,  and  as  his 
rib  was  always  in  b(*tter  humor  afterwards,  he  soon  got 


of  that  age  believed  could  only  be  made  in  Holland,  from  |  into  the  habit  when  he  wanted  to  obtain  a  favor,  first  to 
the  same  earth  from  which  they  themselves  were  fa^h-  |  rouse  her  ire,  and  take  a  beating,  when,  taking  her  in  the 


ioned.  One  stormy  night,  in  the  tap-room,  of  this  well 
known  Inn,  nt  the  period  of  our  stirring  1776,  were  as- 
sembled several  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  town,  mostly 
of  the  degree  of  tradesmen,  though  one  or  two  weather- 
bound skippers  and  a  belated  Scotch  farmer,  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  of  the  number.  It  was  a  chilly  October 
night,  and  mine  ho*t,  Peter  Pug,  had  kindled  a  rousing 


better  humor,  thnt  was  always  sure  to  follow,  he  would 
wheedle  her  out  of  whatever  he  sought,  whether  it  was  a 
shilling  to  spend  at  "  The  Black  Dog,"  (for  she  was 
financier,  earning  herself  all  the  coin  that  crossed  Joe's 
threshhold)  or  permission  to  take  a  Sunday's  stroll  in 
the  fields.  Joe  no  longer  worked  at  his  last,  and  the 
>  secret  of  his  desertion  of  the  wax  and  awl  is  this.    It  so 


fire  in  the  capacious  chimney,  around  which  were  gather- 1|  chanced  that  when  he  had  been  married  a  year,  he  pur- 
ed  the  whole  company,  amounting  to  some  twelve  per- .  chased  one  sixteenth  of  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  for  which  ha 
sons  in  all,  each  worthy  with  a  can  of  ale  in  his  hand,  |i  gave  five  shillings  three  pence  farthing,  and  drew  the 


and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  hour  was  waxing  late,  { 
and  still  the  storm  howled  without,  and  the  rain,  mingled  ! 
with  sleet,  rattled  with  a  dead  sound  on  the  outer-side  of 
the  shutters  of  the  apartment,  conveying  to  the  minds  of 
those  within,  a  son^je  of  security  and  comfort  that  im- 
parted a  general  cheerfulness  to  every  countenance,  and 
disposed  them  to  hilarity.  Hitherto  their  talk  had  been 
on  the  public  topics  of  the  day  and  the  gossip  of  the  l' The  whole  world  may  go  barefooted,  like  Adam  and  Eve, 


sum  of  five  pounds  sterling.  This  was  a  wind  fall  in 
Joe's  imagination.  He  had  always  been  an  idle  dog, 
and  none  of  his  earnings  had  heretofore  come  to  so 
large  a  sum. 

**  Now,  by  this  and  by  that,"  said  Joe,  after  iie  had  ob- 
tained the  money,  "  I  will  be  a  gentleman,  and  live  by 
buying  tickets.     Mankind  was  never  made  to  work. 


town ;  but  those  8ul>j(?ct4  at  length  becoming  exhausted, 
it  was  proposed  that  some  one  .should  tell  a  story.  This 
proposition  came  from  a  lazy-loo'.ving-,  lumpish  little  man,  ' 
ina'ragged  grey  jerkin,  well  patched  green  plush  breeches,  ' 
and  a  shocking  bad  hat,  who  sat  upon  a  high  stool  near 
the  tap,  the  better,  as  it  would  seem,  to  ogle  the  landlady, 
who,  with  her  round  red  face  resting  between  her  two 
hands,  which,  in  turn,  were  sustained  by  her  elbows  that 
were  supported  on  the  bur,  was  looking  towards  the 


before  I  make  another  shoe  for  foot." 

This  was  the  era  of  poor  Joe's  downfall.  In  a  twelve- 
month he  was  without  shop,  leather,  tools,  or  work,  and 
now  altogether  too  lazy  and  idle  in  his  habits  to  profit 
by  either.  His  wife  made  out  to  keep  things  together  at 
home,  but  Joe  became,  what  in  this  day,  would  be  termed 
a  "  loafer."  Day  and  night  he  dreamed  of  lotteries,  and 
visions  of  wealth  were  constantly  floating  before  his  eyes. 
But  he  could  no  longer  purchase  a  ticket  for  the  want  of 
group  and  listening  to  their  gossip,  not  hesitating  either .'  the  wherewitlial,  and  not  even  the  prospect  of  earning  a 
to  aid  the  memory  of  some  one  who  was  at  fault,  or  to  '|  little  money  for  this  object  could  tempt  him  to  work.  So 
suggest  an  idea  herself,  as  the  subject  or  occasion  '  Joe  passed  his  days  in  loafing  about  the  town,  leaning 
offcitid.  |!  over  garden  fences  and  talking  politics  with  tliotfe  within 

The  male  individual  in  question  was  known  through- 'j  it,  and  wondering  if  they  "never  did'nt  find  no  money 
out  the  town  as  "Joe."  Sometimes  he  was  called'  when  they  vos  hoeing;"  in  lounging  about  the  sunny 
*'  Lazy  Joe ;"  at  others  "  Copper  Joe,"  and  at  others  stoop  of  the  Black  Dog  Inn ;  in  watching  the  boys  fish 
"  Invisible  Joe,"  for  reasons  that  will  become  apparent  [  by  the  river  side ;  in  roaming  about  the  fields,  and  other 
hereafter.  But  no  man  knew  this  worthy  by  any  name  '  such  genteel  loafing  pastimes.  Every  body  knew  Joe; 
that  came  after  "Joe."  From  time  immemorial  he  had  ;'  and  as  he  was  Uie  very  soul  of  good-nature,  every  body 
been  called  Joe,  and  '  Ilir  jacet  "  JoK '"  was  likely  to  |'  liked  him.  Joe  was  not  a  teetotlcr.  He  would  guzzle, 
be  engraven  on  his  tombstone.  i,  Mine  host,  Peter  Pug,  when  Joe  would  come  in  to  the 

Joe  was  a  cobbler  by  trade,  and  hod  a  wife;  and  his  ';  ta]>room  and  find  him  smoking  his  pipe  there  alone, 
wife  was  the  better  cobbler,  for  she  strapped  him  and '  would  often,  for  company's  sake,  give  Joe  a  glass,  and 
leathered  him  till  he  had  no  more  soul  in  his  body  than  |  the  villagers  and  farmers  were  never  backward  to  ask 
he  had  upon  his  shoes,  which  were  out  at  the  toes.  |  him  to  take  a  dram  with  them.  So,  although  Joe  never 
Mistress  Joe  had  never  blessed  her  lord  with  any  like- ''  had  any  coin,  yet  by  watching  opportuniries  and  being 
nesses  of  his  own  image ;  and  this  conjugal  deficit  may  ''  always  in  the  way  of  the  tap-room,  about  eleven  o'clock 
account  in  some  part  for  the  numerous  castigatioos  that  ,  in  the  forenoon  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  managed 


fell  to  Joe's  share— his  own  back  taking  the  place  of  the 


to  get  along  very  coiafortably,  and  keep  about  *  half  and 
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half,*  from  tho  time  he  rose  in  the  morning  imtil  he  T  atioUi  although  a  grave  waa  fotind  open,  the  hody  wu 
went  to  bed  at  night.  It  waa  Joe's  belief  that  he  was  1 1  safe.  Joe  had  heard  from  a  wandering  seamaa  who 
destined  suddenly  to  grow  rich.  There  was  to  be  some  I  was  spinning  his  yams  at  the  Black  Dog,  that  Captain 
lucky  windfall  for  his  especial  benefit.  How  this  was  jj  Kyd  had  buried  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  in  the  grave 
to  happen  he  had  no  definite  idea — but  tlie  notion  filled  i|  situated  "  under  tho  west  window,  south  side  of  the 
his  head,  teemed  in  his  brain  and  governed  all  his  actions.  ,  church  tower,"  and  hence  his  voyage  of  eleven  miles  to 
Whether  ho  was  to  find  a  purse— fish  up  a  bag  of  gold —  |!  search  the  spot,  and  hence  tho  consternation  of  the  gwd 
draw  a  pri«e  in  a  lottery,  or,  light  upon  a  hidden  pot  of  i'  people  of  Perth  Amboy.  Divers  other  expeditions  of  a 
ancient  gold  coins,  he  could  not  determine:  but  one  .  like  nature  were  undertaken  by  Joe  throughout  the 
thing  was  plain,  some  day  or  other  he  felt  he  was  to  be-  i^  neighborhood  from  time  to  time,  yet  up  to  the  everanij 
come  a  rich  man.  So  Joe  loafed  about  in  a  truly  gentle- ,i  whereon  we  find  him  seated  on  the  high  stool  ogling 
manly  way  and  waited  for  the  lucky  god-send  that  was  ;  the  landlady  with  one  of  his  humorsoroe  leers,  (the  lazy 
to  elevate  him  above  his  neighbors.  Nevertheless  he  did  ■,  loafer !  if  his  rib  could  have  caught  him  at  it!)  he  was  oo 
not  neglect  to  aid  fortune  in  her  kind  intentions  in  the  ,  nearer  success  than  when  he  first  began  his  search  for 
best  way  in  his  power.     Every  morning  at  cock  crowing, , ,  the  lost  treasure. 

and  within  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  Joe  would  steal  out  of.'  As  usual,  Joe  was  at  the  Inn  on  the  stormy  night  with 
bed  and  partly  drawinghis  ragged  jerkin  and  green  plush  ' !  which  our  story  opened — for  his  greedy  ears  were  always 
breeches,  i<ally  forth,  and  with  his  face  to  the  pavement, '!  on  the  alert  for  tales  of  hidden  coin,  of  suddenly  obtained 
creep  searchingly  along  towards  the  market-house.  For  j  [  riches,  and  all  the  marvellous  legends  of  this  nature— and 
a  few  minutes  he  would  search  about  the  "  Black  Dog"  ,  these,  in  his  day,  were  ripe  in  every  hostel  and  maiket- 
stoop  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  then  move  on  past  the  ^  place.  So  Joe,  that  he  might  hear  all  that  was  to  be 
stores,  looking  closely  at  each  object  in  his  path;  now  ;  heard,  spent  every  evening  at  Peter  Pug's  Inn,  listening 
picking  up  a  bit  of  rag;  now  unrolling  a  crumpled  piece  i|  to  the  traveller's  tales  which  in  that  simple  age  used  to 
of  paper;  now  turning  a  stone  or  brick-bat  over;  now  I  cheer  the  long  evenings  of  the  tap-room  of  every  Inn, 
searching  among  tho  sweepings,  and  now  lifting  a  piece  |]  from  the  Bay  State  to  the  Virginia  plantations.  , 
of  board,  and  knocking  the  litter  away  from  beneath  the  |  jired  with  listening  to  the  dull  goaaip  of  the  place, 
horse-stands  before  the  groceries.  Carefully  and  search-  ;j  ^^^ich  he  knew  by  heart,  and  restless  to  hear  something 
ingly  he  would  circumvent  the  market,  examining  every  jj-touching  his  favorite  subject,  "  Joe"  cried  out  for  a 
Uttle  scrap  that  lay  in  his  path,  and  so  return  on  the  |  gtory. 

opposite  side  of  the  street  to  the  "Black  Dog,"  which  |  u^y,  a  stor},"  was  the  response  of  the  majority. 
he  would  manage  to  reach  just  as  the  shutters  were    « Who  will  tell  a  story  7" 

thrown  open  to  let  in  the  dawn.  This  was  Joe's  mom-  j  u  j  y\]\  ^\\  vone,"  said  a  fat  Dutchman  known  at 
ing  walk.  And  what  was  its  object?  He  was  looking,  skipper  Tunis  Von  Sicker,  who  ran  a  smack  betweea 
my  friend,  for  any  stray  coppers  or  shillings  that  might !',  Brunswick  and  the  York  Bay  Shore.  "  I  vill  tell  voa 
have  heen  dropped  the  day  before !  perhaps  a  parse  ok-  a  '  shtory  apout  a  shtone." 

pocket-book  waa  in  his  mind's  eye;  or,  pcmdventure,  a  |  «  a.  stone.  Skipper?"  eageriy  repented  Joe,  getting 
pot  of  money  or  a  lottery  ticket.  Never  did  Joe  pass  |;  down,  pushing  his  high  stool  nearer  the  skipper,  and 
through  the  streets;  never  did  he  cross  the  commons  ^  perching  himself  upon  it;  "  was  it  a  philosophy  stone- 
near  the  town;  never, indeed,  did  he  moreubroad,  with- !,  or  the  stone  that  turn  all  to  gold  it  touches— or  the  stone 
out  looking  on  the  ground  <it  his  feet  searching  for  i  they  tell  of  in  the 'Rabian  Nights  that  is  vorth  its  veighi 
treasure.  In  Tain  did  his  thrifty  wife  scold  him,  and  beat  ;1  jn  diamonds ;  or  is  it  the  stone  that  fell  out  of  the  moon 
him,  and  bid  him  work.     His  only  reply  was:  I  i  that  turns  drops  of  dew  on  the  grass  into  hard  pearls ;  or 

'Vorki  vould  you  have  me  vork  von  I  shall  werry  ll  the  magic  pebble  that  — ?" 


shortly  be  as  ridh  as  the  €h>vernor  f  I  expect  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  I  will  not  disgrace  the  character  o'  von  o' 
the  cloth  hy  vorkin  al^ehand.'"* 


"Avasht  dere,  mine  frient  Slio,"  said  the  skipper; 
**  Lishten  und  I  vill  tell  you  vot  ish  te  shtone." 

Their  mugs  having  been  replenished,  and  one  ordered 


Such  was  "  Joe" — such  he  had  been  for  seven  years,  "j  for  Joe  by  the  generous  skipper,  and  the  pipes  being  ail 
when  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  tap-room  of  the  ;  alight  and  in  full  blast,  the  story-tellor  thus  begnc: 
"Black  Dog."  Yet  hitherto,  fortune  had  eluded  his  \  ««Te  shtory  I  am  going  to  tell,  vos  not  happen  to  me, 
grasp,  and  poU  of  money,  purses  and  stray  shillings  '  but  to  mein  broder,  Hans ;  ant  I  get  it  from  Hans  own 
were  only  existing  In  his  imagination,  which  daily  grew ',  vort  o'  mout,  ant  mine  Got,  comrate%  Hans  speak  te 
on  what  it  fed  upon ;  and  time,  instead  of  causing  him  to  II  trut,  ant  never  lie.  Veil,  it  vas  tree  year  now  vhcn  mein 
despair  of  finding  the  treasure,  only  made  him  more  san- ';  broder  Hans,  ant  Mynheer  Scnaps,  te  owner,  took  teboat 
guine,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  him  nearer  to  the  lucky  ^'  {^^^  tg  smack  at  te  wharf  here,  ant,  mit  two  long  gun  ant 
day.  Once  Joe,  by  favor  of  the  skipper,  had  sailed  down  ^  ^  nttio  ^^  tog,  rowed  up  te  river  two  mile  from  tclown, 
the  river  in  a  sloop  to  Perth  Anaboy,  the  only  Baggage  he  : '  and  tie  te  boat  in  a  little  crerJc.  Den  dey  both  step  to  te 
carried  being  a  spade  and  an  empty  salt-bag,  with  which,  j'  gbore  mit  te  little  red  tog  jcnipin  afder  dem.  Veil,  Hans 
to  the  great  wonder  of  the  Captain,  he  went  ashore,  ant  Mynheer  see  some  tiirks  ant  dey  goes  afder  dem  up 
after  mysteriously  inquning  the  road  to  fhe  grave-yard.  I  de  cn^k,ant  over  de  hill,  ant  into  de  wood  till  dey  come 
The  next  day  it  was  noised  in  the  village  that  a  rosin^  |,  to  anoder  creek  mit  steep  banks  ant  thick  tree*,  ant  all 
fectiunist  had  been  among  the  tomha*     But  on  examin-  '  dark  in  te  bottom  vcre  te  vater  run.     In  de  creek  dey  see 
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te  tncks  ant  fire  bote  toj»:pddcr  ant  kill  seven  pirds.  |  "  Mein  broder  don  tolt  him  how  he  had  wanished 
Hans  run  down  te  hill  ant  Mynheer  ant  to  little  red  tog  1  vrom  his  eyes  ant  came  again  jast  like  to  little  red  tog 
altogedder,  ant  pick  up  te  tucks  ant  put  dem  in  te  peg. !;  had  done.  While  mein  broder  vas  speaking  he  happen 
Dey  den  stop  ant  loat  de'r  guns,  ven  mein  broder  Hans,  '  to  take  von  step  forwart,   ven  all  at  vonce   Mynheer 


looking  round  missed  te  little  red  tog.* 

"  *  Vcre  ish  mine  little  ret  tog,    Mynheer   Scnaps  ?' 


;  Scnaps  cried  out, 

I      "*  Hans,  Hans,  vere  are  vou,  Hans?* 


said  Hans.  'Here  tog,  tog,  little  red  tog!*  and  Hans|<  "  *  Here  I  am,*  sait  Hans,  laughing  ant  slapping  him 
began  to  vhistle ;  ven  he  bear  a  whine  ant  look  down  ant  'i  on  his  shoulder;  at  vhich  Mynheer  roared  like  a  bull  ant 
see  te  little  rod  tog  at  his  feet.*  1 1  run  right  against  Hans  ash  if  he  had  been  noting  put  air, 

"  'Dereish  te  tog,  to  be  sure,  Hans,*  said  te  owner.  "  ant  then  falling  pack  screamed  vorse  than  pefore,  tumb- 
*  Youave  lost  your  eye.'  |  ling  down  and  yelling  ash  if  te  tyfil  had  him  py  to  heel. 

***Isee  te  tognowtoo.— Noldon't!  Mynheer  Scnaps.  j  Hans  picked  him  up  ant  looked  vera  solemn;  vor  now 
▼ere  ish  te  tog  gone  again?*  said  Hans,  for  he  no  sooner  j  ho  knew  dat  he  had  become  inwisible  to  te  Mynheer  as 
had  seen  te  little  red  tog  than  he  vas  gone.  ;  Mynheer  had  been  to  him,  ant  he  tried  once  more  to 


"  *  'Tis  vera  shtrange,  Hans,*  said  the  owner. 
''  Here  tog,  tog,  little  red  tog,*  said  my  broder  Hans, 


it 


remeraper  a  piece  ov  te  Lort's  prayer,  put  he  couldn't 
get  a  vort  ov  it  out  ov  his  throat.     Soon  ash  te  Mynheer 


ant  hear  a  whine,  ant  he  looked  down  and  dere  vas  te  ;  looked  up  ant  saw  Hans,  he  came  to  himself  ant  den  sait : 


little  red  tog  just  vere  he  vas  pefore. 
""  *  Dere  ishtc  tcffil  tog  again,*  sait  to  Mynheer  Scnaps ; 


"' Ve  must  go  home,  Hans.      I  am  sick;*  ant  he  belt 
on  to  Hans  ant  Hans  belt  on  to  him  as  if  dey  vere  afraid 


*  No  he  ish  not  here,  Hans !  neider.     Mein  Got  he  vas  I  j  one  should  disappear  out  ov  sight  again,  ant  scare  te  oder 
here  !     Dere  he  ish  again  by  your  gun !     No  mein  Got  i  to  deat.     *  Hans  you  take  tegame  pag,  vorI*m  veek.' 
he  ishn't  •    'Tis  te  tuyfil  is  get  into  te  tog.* 

*  Mein  broder  Hans  said  noting,  but  he  turned  pale ; 


u 


Mynheer  den  took  te  pag  oflf  his  shoulter  ant  while 

Hans  vas  putting  his  ram-rot  into  his  gun,  placed  it  on 

▼or  te  little  red  tog  kept  appearing  ant  den  wanishing  r' te  pebbles  vor  him.     Yen  Hans  stooped  down  vor  te  pag, 

again  on  te  ground  at  deir  feet  in  such  a  mysterious  vay  ' '.  comrates,  vere  it  vas  it  vas  not  dere.     Dey  look  at  vone 

dat  mein  broder  Hans  taught  he  vas  pevitched ;  and  see-  j!  anodder,  ant  begin  to  tremble  ant  shake  like  ash  if  te 

ing  Mynheer  Scnaps  crosh  himself  ant  say  a  prayer,  he  ,  ague  had  dem  bote,  ant  Hans  put  his  arms  rount  Myn- 

lihuts  his  eyes  ant  did  sho  too ;  vor  mein  broder  Hans  vas  1 1  beer's  neck,  ant  Mynheer  put  his  arms  rount  mein  broder 

a  goot  kristian,  though  he  vould  rip  out  and  sweart  an  oat  ;  Hans'  neck,  and  dey  shiver  for  affright,  nor  can  move 

or  two  in  a  storm.     Veil,  comrates,  tey  both  look  at  one  j  vrom  te  von  inch  spot.     Dey  knew  dey  vas  pevitched, 

anodder  ant  say  noting,  but  shake  deir  heads.     Put  te  '  ant  each  minute  dey  expect  to  see  Doctor  Faust  ant  te 

tog  not  disappear  no  more,  ant  playing  in  te  vater  dey    tyfil.     Te  Hide  red  tog  now  come  out  ov  te  vater  ant 

"finish  loating  deir  guns,  ven  Mynheer  Scnaps  took  up  a  1 1  go  smell,  smell  along  till  he  come  vere  dey  put  down  ta 

-shtose  from  the  pebbly  shore  to  knock  his  vlint.     In  an  i'  pag  ov  tucks,  vhen  he  begins  to  park  ant  yelp  out,  den 

instant,  mein  broder  Hans  tell  me— -Hans  ish  a  goot    dey  saw  him  snap  as  if  to  seize  somettng  ant  disappear 

icristian  ant  never  lie— mein  broder  tell  me  dat  he  could  1 1  out  ov  sight.     Te  next  minute  dey  hear  a  noise  at  deir 

-see  no  more  ov  Mynheer  Scnaps  dan  ov  te  little  red  tog  ,  feet  as  if  someting  vas  dragged,  ant  den  dey  saw  te  little 

^on  minute  pefore ;  put  he  could  hear  him  knocking  ant !  ^^  ^°S  come  to  sight  mit  te  pag  ov  game.     Mein  broder 

Tapping  avay  at  his  vlint  just  vere  he  vas  stanting.*  i  Hans  tell  me  it  vas  ten  minute  afterwort  pefore  he  let  te 

"  *  Mein  goot  Got !  Mynheer  Scnaps,*  sait  mein  broder,  -  Mynheer goorte  Mynheer  vould  lethim  go.  Hansdentook 
''  vere  in  te  tyfil  are  you,  dat  you  go  out  ov  sight  like  my  I  >  up  de  game  pag,  ant  not  being  scared  no  more  again  dey 
Jittle  red  tog  just  now  ?*  |  got  courage,  ant  Mynheer  sait  dey  vould  not  go  home  put 

" '  I  am  here,  Hans,  man.  Don't  you  see  me  with  , ,  stay  ant  shoot  more  ov  te  tucks  ant  pirds,  and  Hans  snap 
your  two  eyes  staring  at  me  1     You  must  pe  plind.'  i  his  finger  ant  say  he  didn't  care  vor  te  tyfil  nor   Doctor 

•*  Hans  heard  him  shpcak  right  pefore  him,  not  three  '  Faust  neider. 
feet  off,  ant  heard  te  clicking  ov  te  shtone  against  te  vlint,  | ;  Ven  dey  vere  going  avay  vrom  te  place,  Mynheer  sait: 
pot  he  tolt  me  he  could  not  see  a  hair  ov  him,  ant  that  it  !  "*  Hans,  you  take  up  te  shtone  I  knock  mein  vlint  mit 
sounded  ash  iv  te  empty  air  va.s  talking  to  him  ant  click-  j,  — *tis  a  goot  hart  pebble  for  te  vlint,  petter  nor  ever  I 
ing.  Hans*  hair  den  began  to  lift  his  hat  off  his  heat,  I  saw.  Come,  little  red  tog,  let  us  go.' 
ant  his  knees  began  to  knock  togedder,  ant  he  tried  to  |!  "  Hans  picked  up  te  shtone,  vhich  he  tolt  me  vas  as 
say  te  Lort's  prayer,  put  he  couldn't  say  a  vort  of  it,  it  green,  ant  plack,  and  white,  and  big  as  teegg  of  a  goose 
vas  sho  long  since  he  had  learned  it ;  ant  just  ash  he  vas  j  ant  had  tree  comers.  He  den  vhistle  to  te  tog  ant  began 
reaty  to  sink  on  his  knees  like  a  dying  lobster,  thinking  , !  to  valk  up  te  shore  ov  te  creek  afder  te  pirds  ant  tucks." 
he  had  te  tyfil  to  do  with,  he  heard  a  shtone  fall  on  te  i  "«Wa8  it  Three  Mile  Run  where  this  was,  Sckipper 
ground  ant  Mynheer  Scnaps shtood  pefore  him  at  once.  !  Tunis?*  interrupted  Joe. 

•**  Vat  ish  te  matter,  Hans  V  he  sait,  seeing  my  broder  I'  "  *  Yaw,  Mynheer  Sho,'*  said  the  Skipper,  taking  this 
look -so  full  ov  terror.  |i  opportunity  to  replenish  his  pipe,  **  ant  it  vas  outer  a 

"Do  you  see  me,  Mynheer  7'  he  sait,  trembling  all  ]  great  sycamone  dat  grows  over  te  vater,  vere  dese  things 

;  befall  mein  broder  Hans  and  Mynheer  Scnaps.     Veil, 

*'  See  youT   You  are  looking  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ;  den.  Mynheer  Scnaps  vent  virstant  Hans  ant  te  little  red 

tog  came  after.     Py  out  py  Mynheer  Scnaps  look  rount, 


M4< 

over. 


^bost,'  said  Mynheer  Scnaps. 
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ant  seeing  only  te  tog  vhich  vent  scenting  along  te  path, 
ant  looking  freightened  vera  moche,  he  stop  and  call 
*  Hans,  Hans !  Vere  are  you,  Hans?' 

'' '  I'm  nit  deaf,  Mynheer  Scnaps/  said  Hans,  close  to 
him ;  '  vat  are  you  stopping  for  V 

*^ '  Mein  Got,  Hans,  I  can't  see  you,*  cried  mynheer. 

"  *  Not  see  me?*  yelled  Hans,  rait  terror. 

"  '  No,  Hans,*  sait  te  trembling  mynheer.  *  I  can't 
see  you.' 

"  *  Oh,  oh,  oh,'  roared  Hans,  '  the  tyfil  has  got  me  in 
his  clutches.    Cant  you  see  me  at  all,  Mynheer  Scnaps  7' 

"  '  No,  Hans.     Oh,  oh !  you  talk  in  the  air,  so  that  I 
shall  tie  of  fright.     Go,  Hans,  go !' 
.    **  'Cant  you  see  my  hand?'  he  asked  in  agony. 

" '  No.' 

"  *  Not  when  I  hold  it  up  so  before  you  V 

♦'  *  No,  Hans.' 

"  '  Cant  you  see  my  gun,  nor  my  game-pag,  neider  ?* 

'"Not  a  bit.' 

"  '  Cant  you  feel  me  7     Reach  out  your  hand.     There, ; 
you  touch  me." 

" '  Yes,  Hans,  I  feel  you,  put  I  can't  see  you.  Oh, 
mein  Fader  in  Heaben,  help  me  to  say  mine  prayer.' 

" '  Help  me  to,  say  mine,  too,  Lort,*  groaned  poor 
Ha2».  '  Oh,  mein  little  red  tog  can*t  find  me.  Tog — 
tog — little  red  tog!  See,  he  run  avay.  Oh,  mynheer, 
vat  vill  I  do  ?' 

'"Oh,  Hans,  vat viU/ do?* 

"♦VatvUlIdoneider?* 

"  '  Mein  Got !     I  vill  run  till  I  gets  pack  to  Brunsvick.' 

*  "  Ant  I  vill  too,'  said  mein  broder. 

"Den  Mynheer  Scnaps  frightened  to  death  to  hear 


I  Talking  makes  a  man  dry,  comrates.  Fill  Sho'i  mug, 
I  Peter ;  be  has  peen  von  goot  lishtener." 
>  Joe  had  indeed  listened  well.  Not  a  word  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  skipper  that  his  ears  did  not  drink  in 
I  with  avidity.  He  now  put  his  momh  close  to  the  cbeek 
of  the  Dutchman,  and  asked  in  a  low  tone— 

"  What  think  you,  Sckipper,  was  at  the  bottom  of  tki» 
matter  of  the  wanishin*  ?" 

"  Vy,  Mynheer  Sho,  Hans  Colt  me  an  olt  vitch  fir&u 

vat  he  tell  it  to,  said  he  had  foand  a  magic  sbtone." 

"  An  inwissible  stone.     I  knew  so,**  exclaimed  Joe. 

"  Yaw,  an  infisiplo  shtone,  Sho.     Then  te  little  mi  tof 

step  on  it  \int,  he  go  ont  of  sight,  ant  vfaen  he  take  hii 

voot  off  he  come  again.** 

"  Dunder  and  blixen  !**  said  Peter  Pug;  "  den,  Sckip- 
per,  your  broder  Hans  vas  step  on  te  shtone  vat  make 
him  go  out  ov  sight  so  quick  .'** 

"  Yau,  Petnis.  Ant  Mynheer  Scnaps  took  te  taine 
shtone  to  knock  his  vlint  mit,  ant  den  Hans  put  it  in  bin 
coat  pocket,  and  vas  made  infisiple.** 

"  Yen  he  tumble  ofer  Mynheer  Scnaps,  te  shtooe  must 
have  fall  out  of  te  pocket  again,  dat  he  come  to  sight  so 
quick  ?*'  added  mine  host,  interrogatively. 

"  It  vas  just  so,  Mynheer.     But  mine  broder  Haat 

thought  he  vas  pevitched  by  te  tyfil,  ant  did  not  think 

apout  te  shtone  till  te  \itch  told  him  *twaa  te  magic 

I  shtone  did  it  all,  ant  nothing  else.** 

I      "  There*s  mony  a  true  tale  tald  in  jest,"  said  the 

'  Scotch  farmer,  here  gravely  shaking  his  head. 

The  skipper  now  emptied  his  can,  and  ro-fiUed  hi» 
meerschaum,  while  >'aried  exclamations  of  wonder, 
surprise  and  awe,  went  round  the  company.    Joe  tat 


Hans  talk  mitout  seeing  him,  threw  down  his  gun  and  I'  for  some  time  silently  looking  into  the  skipper's  face,  u 


scampered  off  ash  fast  ash  his  legs  could  go,  to  get  avay 
from  te  awful  sount  of  Han's  voice,  and  out  ov  te 
pevitched  glen.  Te  Uttle  red  tog  scampered  off,  too, 
afder  Mynheei  Scnaps,  ash  if  te  tyiil  vas  kick  him  on  te 
hind  side.  Yen  Hans  seen  dis,  he  vas  moche  more 
frighted  at  himself,  like  as  dem  vas,  ant  runs,  too,  more 
faster  dan  te  tog,  ant  soon  come^  up  to  Mynheer  Scnajw, 
who,  hearing  Hans  feet  on  to  ground  behind,  ant  looking 
rount  ant  seeing  noting  put  te  lettle  red  tog,  vas  fright- 
ened so  bad,  dat  he  fell  down  on  his  face  and  cried  out 
'  mercy;'  Hans  pitched  right  ofer  him,  ant  te  little  red  \: 
tog  pitched  ofer  Hans.  Mynheer  cried  mit  fear,  Hans 
roared,  ant  te  little  red  tog  yelpt.  Yell,  dey  pick  dem- 
selfs  up  again,  ant  den  Mynheer  Scnaps  looked  and  saw 
Hans  vas  standing  before  him  like  as  life." 

" '  I  see  you  now,  Hans,  pless  te  shaints  !*  he  said, 
clasping  him  tight  in  his  arms. 

" '  You  see  me  !*  cried  Hans,  mit  great  joy. 

" '  I  see  you,  nose  ant  eyes  ant  mout  ant~* 

'"Hants  ant  gun?* 

" '  Hants  ant  gun,  ant  all  ower.* 

*'  Den  Hans  began  to  caper,  ant  te  little  red  tog 
capered,  ant  Mynheer  Scnaps  capered.  Dey  would  not 
stay  to  kill  no  more  pirds  nor  tucks,  put  got  back  to  de 


I  he  sunk  again  into  the  quiet  repose  of  manner  charac- 
teristic of  a  veteran  smoker,  rolling  volume  after  volume 
'  of  tobacco<«Iouds  from  his  lips,  until  he  became  almott 
i  as  invisible  as  his  "  broder  Hans  **  with  the  magic  stone 
>  in  his  pocket.  At  length  Joe*s  rubicund  visage  assumed 
!  a  certain  expression  of  resolution,  and  his  lips  were  cum- 
'  pressed  like  those  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  bis  ound 
'  to  some  great  purpose.  "  Three-mile-run — ^big  Svca- 
more  !**  he  muttered. 
!      "  Yat  ish  dat,  Sho  ?**  asked  Peter. 

"  Three-mile-run,  big  Sycamore,"  said  Joe,  mechani- 
cally; and  continuing  to  repeat,  "  three-mik-run,  bif 
Sycamore,"  be  shuffled  for  the  door. 

"Where  you  goin,  Joe,  in  the  rain?"  asked  tlte 
hostess,  observing  him. 

"  Three-mile-run,  big  Sycamore,**  said  Joe. 
"Yait,  Sho.     Don*t  go  home  yel-a-while.     It  ^il^ 
holt  up  py  ant  py,'*  said  Pe!«r. 

"  Seek  mickle  an*  get  something,  seek  little  an'  get 
naithing,"  said  the  Scotchman,  after  him. 

"Three-mile-run,  big  Sycamore,"  cried  Joe,  lifting 

the  latch  and  bolting  out  into  the  stormy  night,  lea>ingr 

•  for  the  first  time,  behind  him,  a  dram,  a  good  fire,  and 

cheerful  company.     But  Joe  had  a  project  in  his  head 


river  to  dcir  poat,  ant  come  down  to  de  smack  ash  vast  !  with  wliich  these  could  not  be  named.  This  scheme 
ash  dey  could  pull ;  ant  Hans  told  me  dish  story  dat  |  and  its  results  will  be  made  known  in  the  second  divi- 
vera  night,  comrates,  iA-nein  cabin.    So  dere,  now,  frau  'j  sion  of  our  story.  J-  u*  '* 

Petrus  Pug,  fill  mein  pot  mit  aMjdder  pint  ov  te  ale. !  To  he  continued. 
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■  T   CAROUNK  ORNX. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Nkar  the  close  of  a  "beautiful  day,  early  in  June,  a 
baud  of  armed  horsemerii  amounting  to  a  hundred  or 
more,  were  seen  slowly  ascending  a  rugged,  and  in 
many  places,  precipitous  path,  which  wound  among  the 
Appennines.  The  waving  plumes  of  the  horsemen,  their 
armor  of  polished  steel,  the  superb  housings  of  their 
war-horses,  together  with  the  brood  crimson  banner, 
emblazoned  with  gold,  proudly  unfolding  to  the  breeze, 
and  glittering  in  the  horizontal  beams  of  the  sun,  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  and  imposing  spectacle.  Their  ■, 
discourse  of  some  recent  warlike  exploit  jvas  seasoned 
with  sallies  of  pleasantly  and  wit,  which  not  unfrequently 
degenerated  into  sarcasm ;  while  their  animated,  eager, 
and  even  fierce  gestures,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  deep  and  settled  repose  which  declining  day  threw 
over  the  aspect  of  natare. 

Count  Raimondi,  the  leader  of  the  band,  was  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  rest,  not  only  by  the  superior 
richness  of  his  armor,  but  by  a  kind  of  sullen  dignity  of 
demeanor;  checking,  with  a  look,  and,  if  necessaiy,  a 
frown,  the  merriment  of  his  followers,  whenever  they 
-ventured  to  give  it  vent  in  a  broader  jest,  or  a  louder 
laugh  than  ordinary.     On  attaining  the  summit  of  the 
last  of  the  series  of  hills,  tbcy  had,  for  some  time,  been 
ascending,  they  beheld,  approaching,  in  the  valley  below, 
six  men  mounted  en  heavy  ItaUan  horses ;  while,  on  one 
much  smaller,  and  more  beautifully  formed,  its  delicate 
limbs,  high  hoofs,  and  animated  eyes  indicating  it  to  be 
of  the  Andalusian  blood,  rode  a  young  lady.     As,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  equestrian  ladies  of  that  period,  she 
wore  a  mask,  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of 
lier  face,  but  her  figure  was  uncommonly  fine.     Though 
evidently  a  good  horsewoman,  she  appeared  now  droop- 
ing from  fatigue,  while  she  betrayed  so  much  anxiety, 
and  such  a  distrustfulness  of  those  around  her,  that  the 
pride  of  the  leader,  who  rode  at  her  side,  must  have 
been  little  flattered,  if,  as  his  bearing  and  his  appoint- 
ments indicated  him  to  be,  he  were  indeed  a  true  knight. 
In  the  appearance  of  his  companions,  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  wild  and  uncouth,  and  they  might  sooner 
have  been  taken  for  banditti  than  for  regularly  trained 
Boldiers. 

At  sight  of  Count  Raimondi's  cavalcade,  they  halted 
for  a  fBw  seconds,  during  which  the  commander  gave 
orders  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  He  then,  grasping 
the  bridle-rein  of  die  lady,  started  forward  at  full  speed, 
the  others  following  closely  in  the  rear. 

"Certes,"  said  Raimondi,  addressing  Mazer,  his 
esquire,  "the  knaves  are  going  to  throw  themselves 
upon  our  mercy,  for  they  cannot  be  so  mad  as  to  think 
of  trying  weapons  with  us." 

He  was,  however,  mistaken  in  Ws  conjecture;  for, 
when  they  had  arrived  withing  a  few  paces  of  the  base 
of  the  first  hill,  they  suddenly  wheeled  to  the  left,  where 
one  of  those  marshes  that  abound  among  the  Appennines, 
extended  nearly  a  league. 


"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Raimondi,  "  that  they  are  going 
to  venture  upon  such  treacherous  footing  ?  Their  horses 
will  sink  to  their  saddle-girths,  before  they  have  gone  a 
stone's  throw." 

He  was  again  mistaken.     A  narrow  path,  that,  to  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  groimd,  exhibited  nothing 
which  appeared  different  from  the  dreary  and  Uniform 
surface  of  the  marsh,  presented  to  the  familiar  eye,  many 
a  bending  willow,  and  many  a  clump  of  reeds  of  peculiar 
form  or  grouping,  which  designates  its  boundaries  as 
truly  as  the  walls  and  fences  mark  those  of  the  high 
road.     One  of  the  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear,  in 
obedience  to  the  direction  of  his  leader,  entered  the  path 
first,  with  a  boldness  that  showed  him  fully  confident  m 
his  knowledge  of  the  ground.     The  commander  went 
next,  and  as  the  path  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  two 
going  abreast,  he  was  obliged  to  reh'nquish  his  hold  of 
the  lady's  bridle-rein.     He  charged  her  to  follow  him 
closely  as  possible,  and  take  care  to  swerve  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left.     She  prepared  to  obey,  but  her 
horse,  which  had  not,  like  the  others,  been  trained  to 
venture  upon  such  apparently  insecure  footing,  stopped 
at  the  borders  of  the  marsh.     Her  resolution  was  formed 
in  a  moment.     She  knew  that  the  horse  of  the  foremost 
of  the  four  who  were  waiting  for  her  to  enter  the  path, 
was  but  a  little  space  behind  her  own,  but  now  was  her 
only  chance  of  escape.     Quick  as  thought,  she  reined 
round  her  fleet,  high-spirited  creature,  and  put  him  to 
his  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  cavalcade. 
All  four  of  the  men  started  in  hot  pursuit,  and  one  of 
them  so  nearly  overtook  her,  that  he  caught  the  end  of  a 
long  silken  mantle  that  floated  back  on  the  wnnd.     For- 
tunately, during  the  noontide  heat,  she  had  removed  the 
golden  broach  that  had  confined  it,  and  thus  defeated 
his  purpose,  and  probably  saved  her  own  life,  as  she 
must  otherwise  have  been  dragged  to  the  groimd.     Her 
horse  performed  his  part  brevely,  and  in  a  few  momenu 
she  was  at  the  side  of  Raimondi,  and  claimed  hit  pro* 
tection. 

"  We  grant  it  to  you  with  a  right  good  will,"  said  he, 
in  reply.  "  In  sooth,  fair  lady,"  he  continued,  "  you 
have  shown  such  courage  and  conduct  in  efiecting  your 
escape,  that  we  feel  honored  by  your  presence." 

As  soon  as  her  agitation  permitted,  she  informed  him 
that  her  name  was  Beatrice,  and  that  she  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Baron  Bertoli — that  early  that  morning,  as 
was  her  custom,  she  rode  out  with  two  or  three  attend- 
ants, and  that  while  yet  within  sight  of  home,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  six  ruffians  from  whom  she 
had  just  made  her  escape^that  they  were  all  compelled 
to  proceed  several  miles,  when  the  commander  onlered 
her  attendants  back,  but  would  not  sufier  her  to  return 
with  them. 

After  this  explanation  by  the  lady,  the  party  entered 
a  narrow  and  difficult  pass,  defended  by  a  tower,  its 
massive  walls  being  based  on  a  precipice  of  solid  lime- 
stone, and  on  every  side  inaccessible,  save  by  a  narrow 
way  cut  in  the  rock.  Even  the  beams  of  midday  could 
scarcely  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  the  pass,  and  so 
profound  was  the  gloom  which  now  periiided  it,  they 
might  have  imagined  night  had  already  overtaken  them. 
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had  they  not  beheld  the  ruddy  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  l|  to-night,  and  as  much  longer  as  it  may  please  yoa  to 


illumining  the  grey  turrets  of  a  castle  situated  at  no 
great  distance.  On  emerging  from  the  pass,  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  young  man,  yrho  was  unhoodiog  a  goshawk 
to  let  loose  on  a  bird  perched  on  some  bushes  that  lined 
the  margin  of  a  neighboring  sti-eam.  He  woro  a  green 
hunting-dress,  which  displayed  to  advantage  his  grace- 
ful and  well  proportioned  figure.     His  eyes  were  quick 


remain  with  us." 

"  I  accept  your  invitation  as  frankly  as  it  is  giveo,  to 
spend  the  night  with  you,  at  least,"  be  replied. 

So  rough  and  broken  was  the  road,  that  oar  young 
pedestrian,  who  declined  the  accommodation  of  a  horse, 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  ccN'slcade. 
He  might  possibly  have  had  a  preference  for  talking 


and  clear,  their  color  the  changeful  hazel,  and  at  times, !;  which  be  did  not  disclose,  for,  when  unobserved,  as  be 
they  beamed  with  an  expression  that  denoted  their  pos-  ,  imagined,  he  interchanged  a  few  words  with  the  lidy, 
sessor  to  be  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  !i  and  continued  aften^ards  to  keep  near  her. 
while  his  lips  exhibited  that  peculiar  curvature,  though  !  The  castle,  which  had  latterly  been  concealed  by  the 
so  slightly  as  to  be  hanlly  perceptible,  which  is  some-  "ch  growth  of  chestnut-trees,  which  flourished  to  the 
times  expressive  of  haughtiness,  but  which,  in  those  ;  very  summits  of  the  Appenines,  again  met  the  ^^ew, 
•pints  more    finely  touched,  indicates  a  dignity  and  i  painted  darkly  on  the  glowing  horizon.     Fifteen  minmes 


becoming  pride,  that  disdains  every  thing  mean  or 
grovelling.  His  skin,  though  of  a  fine  and  delicate 
texture,  was  of  a  dark  shade,  corresponding  with  the 
raven  hair  which  had  escaped  from  beneath  his  hunting- 
cap,  and  fell  in  rich,  glossy  curls  over  his  temples.  But 
these  were  minor  advantages,  compared  with  a  certain 
air  of  heroism,  which  not  only  pervaded  his  countenance, 
but  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  over  his  whole  person ;  caus< 


more  brought  them  before  the  gates.  The  trumpet  was 
sounded,  which  echoed  loudly  and  cfaeerfolly  among  the 
hills,  and  the  well  known  signal  was  answered  by  the 
lowering  of  the  drawbridge. 

The  domestics,  whenever  their  lord  returned  firoin 
abroad,  were  accustomed  to  study  his  aspect,  ia  order 
to  regulate  the  warmth  of  their  welcome.  If  gloom 
brooded  upon  his  countenance,  they  glided  arotind  in 


ing  those  who  beheld  him,  to  feel  assured  that  he  was  ,  silence  like  so  many  spectres,  and  quietly  and  unobtra- 
no  stranger  to  the  warlike  exercises,  as  well  as  the  J!  lively  performed  their  several  duties.  If  something  like 
humane  courtesies  of  a  true  knight.     The  sudden  ap- 1'  *  ^'^^^  ^^  "P  his  sullen  features,  it  seemed  invariably  to 


pearance  of  Raimondi  and  his  party,  withdrew  his 
attention  from  his  sport,  and  gave  the  bird  time  to  hide 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.  He  accordingly  replaced  the 
hood  upon  the  head  of  his  falcon,  and  with  agile  steps 
■truck  into  a  narrow  footpath. 

**  Certes,"  said  Raimondi,  again  addressing  his  es- 
quire, "  there  is  mettle  beneath  that  green  hunting-frock, 
and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine,  if,  in  a  week's  time,  I 
do  not  number  him  among  the  brave  hearts  that  are 
ready  to  stand  by  me  in  foray  and  battle,"  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  was  at  the  young  man's  side. 

"  You  seem  in  haste,  fair  sir,"  said  Raimondi.  * 
**  And  yet  I  am  not  so  in  reality,"  replied  the  young 
man.  '*  I  go  forward  without  having  any  definite  object 
in  view,  beyond  beholding  the  wild  scenery  of  this  region, 
and  securing,  now  and  then,  by  means  of  my  goshawk, 
a  little  wild  game,  whereby  I  can  reward  the  peasant 
who  may  shelter  me  for  the  night." 

"  Is  it  common  for  you  to  be  thus  reckless  ?" 


it 


reflect  itself  upon  the  faces  of  all  present,  and  the  agpd 
butler,  and  equally  ancient  housekeeper,  ventared,  on 
such  rare  occasions,  to  ask  some  questions.  It  is  proba* 
ble  that  at  the  present  time,  they  discerned  something 

;  unusually  auspicious  in  his  countenance,  for,  together 
vrith  inquiries  relative  to  his  health  and  success  whik 
absent,  they  ventured  to  ply  him  with  some  respectinj 
the  two  strangers  who  accompanied  him.    These  he  at 

;  first  good-humorcdly  evaded,  until  both  happening  to 
speak  at  once,  he  cast  on  them  a  frown,  which  effecto- 
ally  silenced  them.  Unfortunately,  just  as  he  had  be- 
come thus  chafed  by  the  loquacity  of  the  batler  anl 
housekeeper,  a  lad,  who,  by  his  dress,  appeared  to  be  a 
lady's  page,  who  was  sauntering  about  the  court,  wai 
heard  chanting  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  the  foUoving 
lines  :— 

"  When  years  twice  eight  have  passed  away, 
To  which  may  be  addeid  a  month  and  a  day. 
Will  return  Kaimondi's  long  lost  heir ; 
Then  vain  will  bo  th'  UHurper's  care, 
For  fate  decreea  the  lost  heir's  right, 
Shall  bo  restored  on  St.  John'a  uight.'' 

The  frown  on  Raimondi's  brow  grew  darker  than  before, 


"  Were  there  any  object  for  me  to  pursue,"  he  replied,  , 

1  would  follow  it,  but  Fortune  is  a  wayward  dame,  and  ;  *"^  ^^^^"5  b«  heavy  two-handed  sword,  still  in  the 


closes  every  avenue  against  me." 

"  I  have  not  been  entirely  exempt  from  her  caprices,"  , 
replied  Raimondi.  "  If  you  will  permit  me  to  proceed  ', 
with  my  catechbm,  I  would  ask  where  you  propose ' 
spending  the  night." 


sheath,  which  had  just  been  unbuckled  from  his  8ide,hs 
felled  the  hapless  boy  to  the  ground,  then  spurning  him 
with  his  foot,  "  Lie  there,  thou  false-tongued  varlet,'' 
said  he,  "  till  thou  canst  learn  to  prate  of  something 
better  than  a  madman's  nonsense,  or  thou  xnayest  one 


1 1  day  grace  a  gibbet." 
"  I  canMt  say  that  I  have  any  particular  lodging  in  ,1      jhose  who  witnessed  this  act  of  vwleucc,  dared  not 
view,  but  hope  to  light  on  some  cottage  or  hunter's;  approach  its  object  to  offer  succor,  but  silently  withdraw- 
cabin,  as  I  have  heretofore.'* 

"  I  know  of  none,"  said  Raimondi,  within  several 


ing,  one  by  one,  in  five  minutes  he  was  left  alone  in  the 
court.     The  stranger  in  the  green  hunting»dress,  who 


leagues,  save  those  belonging  to  my  serfs.  If  you  will 
accept  of  such  poor  accommodation  as  our  castle  will 
afford,  we  will  right  gladly  receive  you  as  a  guest 


happened  not  to  be  present  when  Raimondi  inflicted  the 
blow,  soon  afterwards  entered  the  court,  and  beholding 
a  person  who  lay  as  one  dead,  he  went  to  the  spot  and 
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partly  raised  him  from  the  ground.  The  boy  opened  hi«  l{  tion.  Count  Raimondi  married  his  lady  love,  and  a  8on» 
eyes,  and  looked  up  to  him  who  bent  over  him.  | '  a  child  of  great  promise,  blest  their  union.     Their  hap- 

"  Leave  me,"  said  he.  "Danger  and  even  death  ;|p»ne«»i  derived  from  that  source,  was  soon  blighted, 
menaces  you  while  you  are  near  me."  j.  When  Vittorio  had  attained  the  age  of  five  years,  he 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  man,  "I  wont  leave  you  till  one  morning  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  thought, 
I  assist  you  to  some  place  where  you  can  be  more  com-  ,  ^^y  >oin«f  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  waters  of  a  stream 


fortable  than  on  the  damp  ground." 


that  washed  the  base  of  the  castle ;  a  blue  sword-knot, 


"  If  you  wiU  have  it  so,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  "help  l,^*'*^^  ornamented  the  wooden  weapon,  which  he  de- 
me  to  the  stable,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  and  I  will  hide  ['Mig*»t««i  ^  ^""^  ^^^  ^  ^"  "«*«  '°  imitation  of  hit 
me  in  the  straw  from  the  cold  night  air.  I  would  that  l,®'*^^'**  ^»^«  ^^"^  ^"^"^  *^*"e*>«  '»  «>'»«  ^^S^  ^^  >» 
there  were  some  place  to  hide  from  man's  ingratitude.  |>a»^°-  Others  imagined  that  he  had  been  stolen  by  a 
Young  as  I  am,  I  once  saved  his  life,  and  he  has  now  ^""^  <>f  «iP"«»  ^^f  ^"^  »<>"«  «»««»»  ^^  infented  that 


felled  me  to  the  ground  as  if  I  were  no  better  than  a 
dog,  for  repeating  a  few  idle  rhymes." 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  oft" 

"  Count  Raimondi." 

"  Why  did  you  repeat  them,  if  you  knew  they  were 
displeasing  to  him  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that  they  were.  Marquino,  the 
astrologer,  taught  tliem  to  me,  and  gave  me  two  pieces 
of  gold  to  sing  them  in  the  court.  I  cared  not  for  the 
gold,  myself,  but  I  thought  of  my  widowed  mother,  who 
is  suffering  for  bread." 

They  had,  by  this  time,  reached  the  stable,  and  the 
boy,  oppressed  with  giddiness,  sunk  down  upon  the 
straw.  The  young  stranger  would  fain  have  remained 
near  him,  but  he  entreated  him  to  depart  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  he  yielded  to  his  wishes.  As  he 
entered  the  hall,  Raimondi  was  just  ordering  a  servant 
to  go  in  search  of  him,  supper  being  on  the  table. 

CHAPTER  zi. 

We  will  now  glance  at  Raimondi's  earlier  years. 
Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  become  enamored  of  a  young  lady, 
who  was  betrothed  to  his  elder  brother.  Count  Raimondi. 


vicinity,  and  who,  when  search  was  made  for  them,  to 
ascertain  the  certainty  of  the  suspected  abduction,  were 
found  to  have  decamped.  The  superstitious  peasantry, 
though  differing  in  opinion  relative  to  the  fate  of  the 
child,  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  his  disappear- 
ance was  a  manifestation  of  the  wnth  of  Heaven 
towards  the  count,  elicited,  as  they  believed,  by  the 
"  foul  play,"  of  which  they  supposed  he  had  been  guilty, 
in  reference  to  his  brother. 

Only  a  few  months  subsequently  to  this  afflicfing  event, 
(Count  Raimondi,  who,  on  his  return  from  a  hunting 
expedition,  was  separated  from  his  conijfanions,  way- 
,  laid  and  murdered.     From  the  appearance  of  the  spot 
I  where  the  deadly  struggle  took  place,  it  was  evident  that 
only  two  persons  were  present ;  there  being  distinct  foot- 
I  prints  corresponding  in  size  with  those  of  Count  Rai- 
imondi,    together  with    others,   a    size    smaller.      The 
weapon  of  the  murderer  seemed  to  have  proved  false  to 
him,  before  he  had  finished  his  bloody  work,  the  haft 
having  been  found  near  the  spot,  while  a  ribbon  that  sus- 
pended the  miniature  of  the  countess,  which  her  hus- 
band always  wore,  was  drawn  tightly  round  his  neck. 
A  circumstance  considered  remarkable,  was,  that   the 
picture  was  abstracted,  while  a  hundred  marks  in  the 


Endowed  by  nature,  with  a  fine  person  and  handsome  '  pocket  of  the  deceased,  remained  untouched.     Time,  at 


countenance ;  assuming,  when  he  choose,  manners  uncom- 
monly fascinating,  it  was  suspected  by  some,  that  Lady 
Constantia,  had  his  rank  and  possessions  been  equal  to 
his  brother's,  would  have  willingly  ti'ansfcrred  to  him  the 
promise  of  her  hand.  Suspicion  daily  grew  bolder :  not 
that  there  was  any  real  cause,  but  because  it  was  so 
natural  for  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  prefer  a  fine,  dashing 
young  fellow  of  twenty,  to  a  sober,  prudent  young  man, 
half  a  dozen  years  his  senior.  What  was  in  the  mouths 
of  every  body,  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
count.  Late  one  evening,  the  brothers  were  hoard  in 
high  contention  in  a  remote  chamber  of  the  castle. 
Next  morning  the  younger  brother  was  missing,  and  the 
count  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  Some  spots  of  blood  were  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  they  were  in  dispute,  but  these, 
so  said  the  count,  were  caused  by  a  wound  in  his  arm. 
He  bad,  in  truth,  a  deep  wound  in  his  left  arm,  inflicted 
by  some  sharp  pointed  instrument,  as  a  stiletto,  which  •  when  one  day  he  suddenly  appeared  at  the'cMtlo 


obliged  him,  during  several  weeks,  to  wear  it  in  a  sling. 
The  worst  suspicions  were,  however,  entertained  of  him 
relative  lo  his  brother,  but  he  was  a  powerful  nobleman, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  dependants,  and  the  affair  was 
suffered  to  die  away  without  receiring  a  legal  investiga- 
21 


;  length,  threw  its  shadowy  veil  over  these  heart-rending 
events,^and  they  were  only  revived  as  fireside  stories, 
when  the  rain,  beating  against  the  casement,  and  the 
,  wind  whistling  through  the  corridor,  rendered  talcs  of 
mystery  and  horror  congenial  to  the  mind.  It  was  only 
in  the  heart  of  the  childless  and  widowed  countess,  and 
it  may  be,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  perpetrated  the 
foul  deed,  that  still 

"  Awoke  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thouf  hts  that  ne'er  oould  sleep  again." 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  a  monk,  who  came  to 
Inside  in  a  neighboring  convent,  fainted  that  the  younger 
Raimondi,  whose  disappearance  had  fastened  upon  the 
late  count  such  foul  suspicion,  was  still  alive,  and  that 
he  had  joined  himself  to  the  famous  condottlere,  Bracio 
da  Montone.  Tho  story  of  the  monk,  however,  from 
never  having  been  authenticated,  gradually  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  Raimondi  had  become  a  forgotten  man 

gate 


with  a  single  attendant.  He  had  been  absent  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time,  his  character  and  manners 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  total  change.  He  had 
formerly  been  gay,  volatile,  and  easy  of  access :  he  was 
now  stem  and  inflexible,  almost  invariably  represiiing  all 
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approach  to  familiarity.  Curiosity  was  awake  to  learn  |  notice.  It  was  evident  that  thoae  who  declared  them- 
the  manner  in  which  be  had  parsed  his  time  during  his  ;  selves  to  be  the  roost  incredulous,  looked  forward  to  tbs 
mysterious  absence.     Those  who  ventured  to  question  |  arrival  of  St.  John's  Eve  with  a  superstitious  dread, 


him  on  the  subject,  received  little  satisfaction.     The 


;  which  they  were  the  less  able  to  banish,  as  a  Uvth 


roost  that  could  bo  learned  from  himself,  was,  that  he  implied,  if  not  expressed  in  the  prediction,  was  already 
had  spent  it  in  visiting  foreign  couotries.  Mazer,  his  ;  fulfilled  by  the  loss  of  the  heir.  It  is  not  improbnble, 
attendant,  a  youth  of  Moorish  origin,  professed  entire  I:  that  the  countess  was  induced  to  remain  at  the  csAtle 


ignorance  on  the  subject,  having,  as  he  said,  been  in  his 
service  only  a  few  months  before  his  return;  an  asser- 
tion that  afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  Raimondi 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  passion  he  had  once  pro- 


after  the  return  of  Raimondi,  from  a  hope,  founded  oo 
something  more  substantial  than  the  prophecy,  that  her 
son  would  appear  and  claim  his  inheritance.  As  for 
Raimondi,  he  breathed  his  thoughts  to  none.     Some  said 


fesscd  for  her  whom  he  had  left  the  promised  bride  of  |!  that  his  spirit  was  dark  more  frequently  than  it  used  to 
his  brother,  and  treated  her  with  distant  respect.  The  '  \  be — a  phrase  by  which  they  characterised  certain  fits  of 
countess,  on  her  part,  received  him  with  more  than  cold-  j:  absence  and  gloom,  which  would  frequently  come  upoo 
ness'— with  sensations  of  aversion  bordering  on  fear  and  l.him  in  the  midst  of  some  scene  of  festivity.     One  tiling 


horror.  The  moment  she  beheld  him,  a  suspicion  flashed 
upon  her  mind,  which  she  was  unable  to  banish.  She 
imagined  she  saw  before  her,  the  source  of  her  domestic 
calamities.  She  could  not  but  remember  the  wild  pas- 
sion he  had  professed  for  her,  and  the  many  times  she 
had  heard  him  curse  the  destiny  that  had  made  him  a 
younger  brother.  She  remembered,  too,  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  coveted  the  very  picture,  from  iu 
perfect  resemblance  to  herself,  that  her  husband  wore  it 
in  his  bosom  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  as  well  as  his 
fearful  and  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  have  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  and  she  shuddered  as  the  thought  forced 


was  evident  to  all :  he  had  become  more  diligent  than 
ever  in  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of  his  retain- 
ers, and  in  augmenting  his  pecuniary  resources. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Having  learned  from  the  girl,  sent  to  attend  her,  that 
,  the  Countess,  in  consequence  of  being  indisposed,  would 
j  not  be  present  at  supper,  Beatrice  requested  to  have 

I  some  refreshment  sent  to  her  apartment ;  mucli  to  the 
.disappointment   of  several   gallant  knights  who  were 

I I  burning  with  curiosity  to  behold  her  without  lier  riding- 
mask.    Just  as  all  were  seated  at  table,  their  attention 


luelf  upon  her  mmd,  that  he  alone  would  have  stopped  1  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^y  ^y^^  entrance  of  a  strange  looking  figui^. 
to  rifle  the  mangled  corpse  of  a  bauble,  of  which  iu  •  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  over  with  di.-er.  gay  color*, 
resemblance  to  herselfconstitutcdiu  greatest  value.     It    ^ellg  being  attoched  to  the  elbows  and  skirts,  which 


was  her  first  impulse,  when  Raimondi  took  up  his  resi 
dence  at  the  castle,  to  retiie  to  a  convent ;  she  saw  rea 


jingled  at  every  step.      Ho  came  forward,  scraping, 
bowing  and   grinning,  occasionally  flourishing  a  short 


son,  however,  to  change  her  mind,  and  the  strength  of  ||^,.^|^^  surmounted  with  a  fool's  head,  and  making  other 


character  which  had  sustained  her  through  the  heavy 
trials  that  she  had  already  experienced,  enabled  her  to 
fill  her  present  station  with  dignity  and  prudence. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  tiling  prospered  according  to 
Rasmondi's  desire.  The  old  retainers,  glad  to  have  a 
master,  derived,  though  collaterally,  from  the  ancient 
line  of  Raimondi,  welcomed  him  with  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  many  years  during  which  the 
estate  had  remained  without  a  master,  notwithstanding 
the  talents  and  energy  of  the  mistress,  had  operated  to 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  those,  who,  at  an  earlier 
period,  could  have  been  gathered  round  the  standard  of 
war,  and  Rfldmondi  deemed  it  politic  to  **  buy  golden 
opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men.'*  To  this  end  he  was 
munificent  beyond  prudence,  and  at  times,  would  unbend 
and  enter  with  apparent  zeal  and  alacrity,  into  those 
amusements  from  which  others  received  pleasure. 

It  now  wanted  only  a  few  weeks  of  St.  John's  Eve, 
when  the  lost  Vittorio,  if  still  alive,  would  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  From  time  immemorial,  there  had 
been  a  prophecy  extant,  touching  the  house  of  Raimondi, 
the  sense  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  lines  chanted  by 
the  page,  for  which  Raimondi  inflicted  on  him  such 
severe  chastisement.  Those  unfriendly  to  the  interests 
of  Raimondi,  now  that  the  eventful  period  drew  nigh, 
shook  their  heads  and  whi!«pcred  among  themselves,  that 
the  true  heir  would  appear ;  while  his  friends  professed 


to  regard  the  prophecy  as  an  idle  saying,  unworthy  of  j|  toqgue." 


gestures  indicative  of  the  most  extravagant  joy. 

**  Where  hast  thou  been,  good  fool,"  said  Raimondi, 
addressing  him,  **  that  thou  didst  not  come  to  welcome 
me  sooner?" 

"  And  didst  thou  think  that  I  would  thrust  myself  into 
the  court  among  dogs  and  horses  and  grooms,  and  risk 
spoiling  my  new  coat?" 

"  Thou  hast  grown  considerate,  Hans.  I  fear  thou 
art  growing  to  be  not  so  good  a  fool  as  thou  hast  been." 

"  Thou  art  right  in  thy  conjecture.  I  am  growing 
wise,  and  mean  to  have  a  fool  of  my  own." 

"  And  whom  dost  thou  mean  to  have  for  a  fool  f " 

"  There  is  a  wisdom  in  the  choice,  but  there  would  be 
folly  in  uttering  it,  for  my  ears  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  my  tongue." 

"  Nay,  thy  ears  shall  be  safe ;  tell  me  whom  thoa 
wouldst  choose." 

**  Cortes,  Sir  Count,  I  know  of  no  one  who  would 
make  my  own  wisdom  more  apparent  than  thyself." 

"  How  wilt  thou  prove  what  thou  sayest  ?" 

'*  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  it ;  for  be  who  thioki 
that  a  hunting^ap  shades  eyes  that  look  for  nothing 
better  than  a  wild  goose,  will  never  be  convinced  that 
the  words  of  a  fool  contain  wisdom." 

"  Thy  words  savor  more  of  boldness,  than  wisdom  or 
courtesy,  and  had  I  not  promised  that  thy  ears  should 
go  free,  they  should  surely  pay  for  the  audacity  of  thy 
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The  jester  did  not  reply,  bat  threw  into  Ws  countc- 
nanco  and  attitude  a  look  of  such  cringing  deprecation, 
as  to  excite  the  mirth  of  all  present ;  not  excepting  the 
young  stranger,  at  whom  was  aimed  his  mischievous 
insinuation. 

While  Raimondi's  attention  was  thus  engrossed  by  the 
jester.  Mazer,  his  esquire,  who  had  hovered  about  the 
court,  so  as  to  perceive  in  what  manner  the  page  had 
been  disposed  of,  silently  withdrew  from  the  hall,  and 
hastened  to  the  stable. 

Sylvio !"  said  he,  softly,  "  Sylvio !" 
Is  it  you,  Mazer?"  said  the  boy,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
attempting  to  raise  himself:  but  he  fell  back,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  head,  complained  of  intense  pain. 

"  Here  is  something.  Baptism,  the  housekeeper,  gave 
me  to  bathe  your  forehead  with,"  said  Mazer,  kneeling 
down  by  his  side,  and  dashing  away  a  bitter  tear,  as  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  he 
beheld  the  marks  of  suifering  depicted  on  the  boy's  beau- 
tiful features. 

"  Nay,  Mazer,  leave  me — ^let  me  die  alone ;  you  will 
■urely  draw  down  destruction  on  yourself." 

"  Speak  not  of  dying — ^but  if  you  should  die — "  and 
his  voice  changed  from  tones  of  tenderness  into  those  of 
deep  and  fearful  menace—''  your  murderer  shall  not  out- 
live you  an  hour." 

"  Hark!"  said  Sylvio,  **  I  hear  footsteps — fly,  or  you 
are  lost!" 

"  If  it  be  Raimondi  himself,  I  will  not  leave  you," 
■aid  Mazer,  without  moving. 

The  next  moment,  some  person  with  slow  and  heavy 
step^,  entered  the  stable.  Maser  looked  up  and  beheld 
Baptista. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  I  have,  as  you  desired,  prepared 
a  snug,  warm  place  for  him,  in  my  own  room.  Be  quick, 
and  convey  him  thither  before  they  finish  supper.  The 
count  vrill  soon  be  inquiring  for  you." 

Mazer  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  preceded  by  the 
housekeeper,  conveyed  him  to  her  apartment,  which  was 
in  little  danger  of  being  visited  by  Raimondi. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  chamber  to  which  the  young  pedestrian  of  the 
green  hunting-dress  was  conducted,  was  spacious,  and 
bore  marks  of  great  antiquity.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  tapestry,  which  was,  doubtless,  when  fresh  from 
the  loom,  considered  splendid,  and  which  still  exhibited 
a  kind  of  faded  magnificence,  gleaming  forth  amidst  the 


A  stream  that  washed  the  base  of  that  part  of  the 
castle,  recently  swollen  by  rains,  foamed  over  the  rocks 
that  impeded  its  course,  and  as  it  mingled  its  rdar  with 
the  hum  of  revelry,  it  seemed  to  have  in  it  an  almost 
articulate  sound  of  mournful  chiding.     A  slight  rustling 
of  the  tapestry  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  roused  him 
from  his  reverie,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  spot, 
he  beheld  a  female  enter  from  behind  it,  who  was  below 
the  middle  size,  bearing  a  lamp,  her  form  being  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  cloak  or  mantle,  and  her  fisce 
closely  veiled.     She  approached  him,   and  presented 
him  a  slip  of  paper,  which,  on  examining,  he  found 
contained  a  request  from  the  countess,  to  grant  her  a 
short  interview,  to  whose  presence,  if  he  assented,  the 
bearer  of  the  note  would  guide  him.     He  was  about  to 
express  a  verbal  concurrence  in  the  request,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  sign  for  silence  from  the  female,  and  without 
farther  delay,  he  prepared  to  follow  her.     Leaving  the 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  wainscot,  concealed 
by  the  tapestry,  it  being  the  same  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered, she  led  the  way  through  numerous  intricate  and 
winding  passages,  to  which  they  were  admitted  some- 
times by  sliding  panels,  at  other  times,  by  doors,  which, 
to  him,  appeared  to  open  as  if  by  magic,  but  which,  in 
reality,  yielded  to  the  pressure  applied  to  some  hidden 
spring,  by  his  conductress.     As  he  endeavored,  not 
i  without  some  difficulty,  to  keep  so  near  her  as  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  her  lamp,  and  beheld  her  gliding  on  before 
him,  muffled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ronder  her  figure 
singularly  wild,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  imagine  her 
some  evil  being,  alluring  him  into  difficulty  and  danger. 
She  at  length  opened  a  massy  door  which  led  into  a 
spacious  vaulted  chamber,  hong  with  portraits.     It  was 
lighted  by  several  large,  waxen  candles,  which  stood  on 
a  small  ebony  table,  near  which  was  seated  the  contesss, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.     She  was  tall,  and  there  was 
something  singularly  noble  and  majestic  in  her  form  and 
mien.     Her  features  were  beautiful,  and  an  expression 
somewhat  haughty,  that  gleamed  through  the  veil  of 
melancholy  by  which  they  were  shaded,  seemed  not 
unbefitting  a  daughter  of  the  princely  Bouse  of  Ette, 
whence  she  derived  her  lineage.     Turning  his  eyes  from 
the  countess,  he  beheld,  seated  at  an  embroideryoframe, 
a  female  of  diminutive  size,  which,  from  tlie  cloak  and 
veil  which  lay  near,  he  knew  must  be  his  late  eonduc* 
tress.     Her  small,  delicate  face  was  pale,  and  so  dark, 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  a  slight  admixture  of  darker 
blood  than  European,  flowed  in  her  veins.     She  was 


uncouth  figures  that  stared  and  frowned  upon  the  specta- ,  i  dressed  in  a  rose-colored  vest,  closely  fitted  to  her  form, 
tor  with  an  expression  of  fierceness,  sufficient  to  startle '  adorned  in  front  with  two  rows  of  emeralds,  which 
an  imagination  given  to  superstition.  His  attention  ;  afforded  the  means  of  fastening  by  passing  a  golden  coitl 
was  attracted  from  these,  by  some  carvings  over  the '  transversely  from  sido  to  side.  To  this,  were  addeU 
fire-place.  "  It  is  very  strange,"  thought  he,  as  he  drew  j  large  flowing  trowsers,  of  the  same  color,  in  the  fashioa 
an  ornament  from  his  bosom,  attached  to  a  gold  chain,  ;  of  the  east,  closely  confined  round  the  ankle ;  while  little 


and  examined  the  embossed  figures  on  one  side  of  it. 
The  device  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  over  the  fire- 
place—a Saracen's  head,  a  turban  beside  it,  and  a  hand 
grasping  a  scimitar.  As  he  contemplated  them,  dim 
dreams  of  the  past,  like  spirits  of  the  dead,  rose  up 
before  his  imagination.  Sounds,  as  well  as  objects, 
produced  their  effect  upon  his  mind.  « 


fairy  feet,  which  many  a  fair  lady  might  have  envied, 
peeped  from  beneath  their  overhanging  folds.  Over 
these  she  wore  a  kind  of  tunic,  or  caftan  of  green  silk, 
richly  embroidered,  the  long  wide  sleeves  of  which,  were 
gathered  up,  and  fastened  at  the  shoulder  by  clusters  of 
rubies.  The  close  sleeves  of  the  vest  were  seen  beneath 
these,  covering  the  anns  to  the  elbows,  the  temaining 
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part  being  bare,  save  small,  delicate  bracelets  round  the 
wrist.  A  quantity  of  white  muslin  of  gossamer  light- 
ness, wreathed  into  what  resembled  an  open  coronet, 


marked  resemblance  which  his  featorti  bore  to  those  of 
the  pictured  warrior. 

"  Will  you  not  inform  me"  said  he,  for  he  could  so 


and  sprinkled  all  over  with  jewels,  ornamented  her  ;  longer  repress  his  curiosity,  "  who  was  the  (vigiiud  of 
head,  and  restrained  her  long  black    hair  from  too  |  this  picture?" 

deeply  shading  her  brow,  while  it  was  suffered  to  flow,  |      **  My  husband — ^he  is  now  dead.     I  can  tell  you  no 
unconBned,  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  |;  more  now,"  she  added,  percei^-ing  that  he  was  tgaia 

The  countess  apologized  for  requesting  his  presence  at  >  S^^S  ^  »P*^«^-  "  Soon,  I  trust  the  seal  of  silence  wiU 
so  late  an  hour,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  day  demanded  '  ^  amoved  from  my  lips,  when  I  hope  to  bafe  tbe 
repose,  but  observed  there  were  reasons  for  her  desiring  pn^ilege  of  assisting,  with  my  own  hands,  to  array  yoa 
an  interview,  which  she  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  explain.  \ '"  ^^"^^"^  »^°'''  ^^'^^  ^»*  »«^*^  ^^^  '^^™»  ••^  ^  » 


"  I  hope,"  added  she,  in  an  agitated  voice,  ''if  I  inquire 
of  you  your  origin,  you  will  not  think  mo  prompted  by 
idle  curiosity." 

The  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks  as  he  said,  "He 
whose  origin  is  humble,  loves  not  to  tell  it  to  lady's  ear."  ' 

**  Humble !"  repeated  the  countess.  **  Are  you  sure 
it  was  humble?"  i 

"  1  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,"  he  replied. 

"  But  your  deeds,  at  least,  have  not  been  bumble. 
There  is  one  at  tbe  castle  who  knows  you  to  be  the  same 
whom  he  saw  knighted  on  the  field,  after  tbe  battle  of 
— — — ,  as  a  reward  for  such  valor  and  prowess  as  is 
seldom  displayed  even  by  the  veteran.  His  name  was 
Thassilo.     Are  not  you  sometimes  called  by  that  name  7" 


true  and  brave  knight.  In  the  mean  time,  be  watchful 
and  circumspect.     Dangers  surround  you." 

At  this  moment,  they  heard  sounds  indicating  that  tbe 
party  in  the  hall  hod  broken  up. 

"  You  mu9t  remain  here  no  longer,"  said  the  coantesi. 
"Good  night,  and  holy  angels  guard  you.  Zorayne, 
conduct  him  to  his  room." 

He  touched  the  hand  with  his  lips  which  she  extended 
towards  him,  and  then  followed  his  conductress,  who 
had  again  assumed  the  cloak  and  veil. 

CHAPTER  y. 

Not  far  from  the  castle,  there  was  a  fairy  nook,  d«?p 

down  among  the  green  hills.     On  one  side,  a  sheet  of 

i  water,  calm  and  still,  was  starred  with  lilies,  and  deeply 


it 


T^-n.j  J  1.TL         i_  i'"  fringed  with  those  countless  wild  flowers,  which  wme 

I  will  not  deny,  madam,  that  I  have  borne  thati,^         .       ,        .        .       ^  ,  .  t      »       /■ 

j  nave  loved  to  imagine  form   the  written  thoughts  of 


name. 

"  And  tha  land  of  your  birth<^teU  me  where  you  were 
bom  ?" 

"  My  parents  are  natives  of  Italy,  but  they  resided  in 
Germany,  in  the  %'alley  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  time  of  my 
birth." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  So  my  parenu  have  always  told  me." 

"  And  do  memories  of  a  land  of  mountains,  such  as 


i:  angels,  or,  it  may  be,  of  spirits  that  once  animated  the 
forma  beloved,  that  sat  with  us  at  the  fireside,  aod 
mingled  with  us  in  our  daily  paths.  At  a  little  distance, 
on  a  rock  half  imbedded  in  the  hill-side,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  a  cluster  of  chestnut-trees,  sat  Beatrice.  Ib 
strange  contrast  to  its  rugged  surface,  one  of  her  ara», 
exquisitely  moulded,  and  of  dazzling  whiteness,  rested 
on  tbe  rock;  while  tlie  fingers  of  the  small,  deKcate 
hand,  were  dallying  with  a  mass  of  rich,  wavy  tresief, 
you  behohl  tOKiay,  round  this  caatle,  never  come  to  your  .j  ^1,^^  ^ad  half  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  a  slight 

***       •  -  'l  wreath  of  flower-buds  with  which  she  had  sought  to 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  said  he,  "that  when  I  have  sat  at  i  bind  them,  and  which,  though  almost  black  in  the  shade 
the  cottage  door,  and  beheld  the  shadows  of  evening  '  of  the  chestnut  boughs,  wherever  a  gleam  of  saonhiM 
close  ailently  over  the  peaceful  valley,  that  a  grander  -;  fell,  brightened  to  an  almost  golden  lustre.  Eyes 
and  wilder  scene  has  not  rose  before  me  with  a  vi\-id- 1|  intensely  black,  yet  soft  as  if  they  had  indeed  drank 
nesa  and  reality,  which  made  it  hard  for  me  to  believe  li  their  light  from  her  own  Italian  skies,  were  half  veiled 
that  it  was  only  the  revival  of  some  fireside  story,  as  my  i  by  their  snowy  lids,  so  that  their  long  lashes  were 
parent*  always  seemed  desht>us  that  I  should."  |  distinctly  defined  on  eitlier  cheek,  which  now  glowed 

"  No,  it  was  the  revival  of  no  idle  tale,  but  of  a  I  like  the  heart  of  the  morning  rose.  At  her  fl*t  »8t 
reality,"  said  the  countess,  quickly,  but  instantly  check- 1|  Thassilo,  who  had  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  which  she 
fng  herself,  "pardon  me,"  she  added,  **  I  know  not  what    did  not  withdraw. 

I  aay."  "It  was  only  this  morning,  Beatrice,"  said  he,  "that 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  placed  two  of  the  can-  i  I  resolved  never  to  tell  you  my  love,  or  ask  your's  in 
dies  in  such  a  manner  that  their  light  fell  upon  the  por-  '|  return,  until  I  had,  by  my  own  deeds,  earned  a  name 
trMt  of  a  youthful  warrior,  clad  in  armor.  She  then  I  that  might  be  numbered  with  the  proudest  in  the  land. 
took  a  plumed  casque,  which,  together  with  a  suit  of  |<  Nay,  I  will  not  ask  It  even  now.  Only  say  that  yoa 
highly  polished  plait  armor,  was  arranged  agninst  the  ;  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  humble  knight  whom  you 
wall,  being  exactly  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  '  crowned  victor,  a  year  ago,  at  the  tourney,  and  I  will  bo 
picture,  and  requested  him  to  place  it  on  his  head.  A  '  content," 
look  of  intelligence  was  interchanged  between  the  countess 
and  the  girl  at  the  embroidery-frame,  but  neither  of  them 


apoke.     Thassilo,  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him,)  as  he 
aaw  the  reflection  of  hia  person  in  the  bright  armor 


"  That  woman's  memory  must  be  poor  indeed,"  she 
replied,  "  who  could,  in  one  short  year,  forget  the  bravest 
where  all  were  brave." 

But,  Beatrice,  I  would  know  if  you  have  reroem- 


opposite  to  him,  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  i  bered   me  as    I    have  remembered  you.     Since  thai 
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moment  when  the  light  of  those  eyeg  beamed  upon  me,  I' 
which  you  now  so  cruelly  keep  fastened  upon  the  ground, 
you  have^been  the  life  of  my  life/' 

"  I  will  confess  that  I  have  remembered  you  too  well 
for  my  own  peace." 

**  Enough,  dearest  Beatrice.  I  will  not — or  rather,  I 
must  not  ask  for  more.  But  will  you  still  remember 
me  when  you  are  again  in  yuur  own  splendid  home  7" 

"  Then  and  ever  f" 

"  And  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  there  t" 

"  Yes,  Count  Raimondi  has  promised  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to-morrow,  to  acquaint  my  friends  that  I  am  here, 
and  they  will  doubtless  send  for  me  immediately." 

**  Yes,  yon  will  be  at  your  own  home,  and  I,  too,  shall 
be  there,  but  years  must  intervene  between  now  and  then. 
The  daughter  of  Baron  Sertoli  shall  not  have  to  stoop 
when  she  bestows  on  me  her  hand.  Yes,  Beatrice, 
years  will  pass  away,  and  I  shall  not  even  see  you.  It 
will  be  a  long  and  weary  ordeal  by  which  to  try  a  woman's 
faith.     The  flame  that  endures  must  be  fed." 

"  A  weary  ordeal  for  the  faith  of  man,  too,  is  it  not  so  ? 
Why  do  you  thus  doubt  me,  Thassilo  ?  I  could  say  much 
more  than  I  have  said,  but  would  more  satisfy  you  7  Yet 
I  will  say,  tliat  it  grieves  me  to  have  you  suspect  that 
my  love  is  a  thing  that  I  can  throw  aside,  as  I  would 
«ome  glittering  gaud  that  has  outlived  the  fashion." 

"  Thy  love  T  Bless  thee,  Beatrice,  for  that  word ; 
vid  now,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  I  breathe  the  vow,  that 
my  heart's  deep  and  fervent  love  shall  be  thine,  and 
thine  alone,  while  Kfo  endures.  Now,  Beatrice,"  said 
))e,  touching  one  of  the  long  tresses  of  her  beautiful  hair, 
'*  give  me  this,  and  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart,  as  a 
-charm  to  ward  off  evil,  with  as  devout  ftiith  in  its  effi- 
ciency, as  those  of  oriental  land  have,  in  their  amulets. 
Will  you  give  it  mo  7" 

'*  Surely,"  said  she,  parting  it  from  the  rich  mass  that 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  **  and  if  it  could  indeed  pos- 
«css  the  virtue  to  shield  you  from  only  one  of  the  many 
dangers  which  may  hereafter  hover  over  you,  the  reward 
will  be  in  my  heart.  Here,  you  must  shred  it  with  your 
dagger." 

"  Will  it,"  said  he,  severing  the  tress,  **  be  too  much 
for  me  to  ask  thee,  to  sometimes,  for  my  sake,  wear  the 
brooch  which  I  ventured  to  send  thee  a  few  months 
•ince — a  gift  which,  though  humble,  and  though  humbler 
atill,  the  giver,  thou  didst  not  despise." 

She  was  going  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  attached 
to  the  mantle  which  one  of  the  ruffians  snatched  from 
her  at  the  time  she  made  her  escape  from  them,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Raimondi. 
Returning  his  salutation  with  no  little  confusion  at  being 
thus  caught  tete*a*tete  with  Thassilo,  she  hastily  left  the 
recess. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  the  ensuing  evening,  that  a  man, 
whose  dress  was  that  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  rank, 
arrived  at  the  castle,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  a 
private  audienco  with  Raimondi.  His  form  was  con- 
cealed by  his  cloak,  but  the  attendant  who  conducted 
him  to  the  presence  of  Raimondi,  contrived  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  his  features  beneath  the  shade  of  his  roontero, 


which  according  to  his  description,  must  have  been  bold 
and  handsome.  A  person  skilled  in  readiag  **  the  mind's 
construction  in  the  face,"  would  have  said  that  Am  indi- 
cated a  spirit  such  as  thirsu  for  daring  and  reckless 
adventure.  Walking  forward  to  a  part  of  the  room 
where  the  lighu  cast  a  strong  reflection,  without  speak- 
ing he  threw  off  his  cloak,  Raimondi  extending  towards 
him  the  hand,  which,  at  his  entrance,  he  had  placed  on 
the  handle  of  his  sword,  exclaiming — 

"  Do  I  behold  Bracio  da  Montone  f " 

"  Most  surely  do  you,"  replied  Montone,  keeping  hi* 
hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  without  deigning  to  accept 
Raimondi's  offered  hand.  *'  We  have  been  friends,"  he 
added,  **  hut  whether  for  the  future  we  bo  friends  or 
foes,  depends  on  the  manner  you  answer  my  question. 
When  you  saw  me  the  other  day,  did  you  recognize  me 
or  not?" 

•♦I  will  answer  you  truly,  though  methinks  your  ques- 
tion might  have  been  less  peremptorily  prefaced,  and 
less  haughtily  given.  If  I  saw  you  the  other  day,  it  was 
without  my  knowledge.  The  last  time  we  met  was  at 
the  cabin  of  Roberto,  a  twelve-month  ago  last  Michael- 
mas. 

"  And  you  are  ready  to  uke  your  oath,  that  you  did 
not  know  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  fair  lady's  escort?" 

"  I  am.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  seeing  the 
Duke  of  Venice  at  the  head  of  such  an  escort.  Why  did 
you  not  make  yourself  known  7" 

"  To  own  the  truth,  I  did  not  recognize  yo«,  till  after 
the  lady  had  fled  to  you  for  protection,  and  your  caval- 
cade had  descended  into  the  valley.  Before  that,  I 
thought  it  was  tho  Baron  Cellini,  who  I  knew  was 
abroad  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and  who,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  my  bitter  enemy." 

"  It  was  not  too  late  when  you  discovered  your  mis- 
take." 

"  No,  but  I  distrusted  you.  I  thought  you  must  know 
me.  Besides,  a  whim  struck  me.  Look  at  my  dress. 
While  I  remain  here,  I  am  not  Bracio  da  Montone,  but 
Don  Manuel  de  Sylva." 

"  Ay,  you  might  be  a  don,  or  a  prince,  if  you  would, 
if  you  were  known  to  no  one  but  myself.  Mazer  know* 
you  as  well  as  he  would  his  own  brother." 

"  I'm  aware  of  that.  We  must  admit  him  to  our  con- 
fidence, and  I  will  seal  his  lips  with  a  dozen  ducats." 

"  Let  me  hear  if  your  whim  be  worth  as  much." 

"  I  have  come  to  woo  the  fwr  Beatrice." 

"  Will  she  not  know  you  7" 

"  She  has  never  seen  my  face.  I  took  good  care  to 
keep  my  vizor  closed,  when  I  compelled  her  to  take  an 
airing  with  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  fear  you  will  find  it  more  easy  to 
woo  than  to  win.  You  will,  I  think,  find  a  rival  in  a 
young  adventurer  now  at  the  castle." 

"  Obstacles  increase  ardor ;  I  like  them." 

"  There  will  be  no  time  to  overeome  them.  I  pro- 
mised her,  to-day,  that  I  would,  to>morrow,  send  to 
inform  her  father  where  she  is." 

"  You  have  not  sent,  then  ?" 

"  No." 

**  And  must  not." 
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am  in  want  of  money.     Her  father  ia  rich  and 
and  will  reward  him  he  accounts  her  deliv- 


<i 


(I 


generous, 
erer." 

**  I  have  the  power  to  be  more  ^neroua  than  he. 
Neg:1ect  to  send  your  messenger,  and  I  will  prove  my 
words." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  lady  has  my  promise." 
How  much  money  do  you  need  ?" 
**  What  will  hire  me  a  hundred  soldiers." 
**  When  do  you  require  them,  and  for  what  term  of 
time  7" 

"  They  must  be  here  in  a  week,  and  they  roust  be  at 
my  command  two  weeks." 

**  You  shall  have  them,  and  a  hundred  more,  if  I  prove 
successful  in   my  suit.     The  hundred,  unconditionally,  I 
save  that  I  have  free  access  to  the  lady  at  all  befitting  ] 
times.     Do  you  now  think  it  nqcessary  to  keep  yourj 
promise  ?" 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  necessity  appears  less  pres- 
sing than  it  did.     Come,  let  us  drink  success  to  your 
whim,  and  we  will  then  sit  an  hour  and  talk  over  old  ^ 
aifairs. 

CHAPTIR  Vll. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  happening  to  meet  him  in 
the  corridor,  Raimondi  invited   Thassilo  to  enter  his 


seemed  to  say,  **  by  what  right  do  yon  thus  qoestioo 
me?" 

"  By  heavens !"  exclaimed  Raimondi,  "  they  are  Aii 
eyes  which  are  fastened  upon  me!"  At  the  wot 
moment,  stasrgering  a  few  steps  backward,  he  fell  oq 
I  the  floor.  Thassilo,  first  securing  the  ornament  which 
I  lay  by  Raimondi's  side,  called  for  assistance.  Mazer 
soon  succeeded  in  restoring  his  master  to  aninoAtioD, 
whose  first  words  were,  "  Procure  me  a  lantern ;  I  am 
going  to  visit  Marquino,  the  astrologer." 

The  mind  of  Raimondi,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Marquino,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  permit  him  to  pdjot 
repose,  and  instead  of  seeking  his  bed-chamber,  he 
courted  the  night-breeze,  by  walking  on  the  battlements. 
Nature  bad  protected  this  side  of  tlie  castle  by  ao  inao 
cessibic  precipice,  and  the  watch-word  of  the  sentinel^ 
bad,  in  it,  something  soothing  and  solemn,  as  it  came  to 
the  ear  from  distant  parts  of  the  building.  But  it  soothed 
not  the  gloomy  mind  of  Raimondi.  Originally  he  wai 
inclined  neither  to  credulity  or  superstition.  Deeds  of 
guilt,  where  they  lead  not  to  absolute  recklessnesi  and 
hardihood,  may,  in  many  instances,  tend  to  pnxiuce 
both.  Something,  too,  in  Raimondi^s  case,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  effect  of  what  Marquino  had  imparted  to  him,  his 
mind  being  previously  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  fcTcriih 


apartment.  Ho  aUuded,  in  vague  terms,  to  an  antici-  •  irritability,  was  more  powerful  than  he  was  willing  to 
pated  attack  on  the  castle,  and  desired  Thassilo  to '  own  even  to  himself.  He  strove  to  awaken  an  escoun- 
pledge  himself  to  remain,  till  the  threatened  danger  was  j  ging  train  of  reflections  by  dwelling  on  the  imposflibility 
passed.  Thassilo  replied  that  he  had  no  objection  to ! 
remaining  a  few  weeks.  Raimdndi  did  not  appear  to ! 
care  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  and  after  a  few  desultory  i 
remarks,  taking  up  a  pair  of  foils  which  lay  upon  the  i 
table,  he  challenged  Thassilo  to  try  a  match  of  fencing 
witli  him. 

"  By  the  homo  of  my  ancestors,"  said  Raimondi,  as 


of  the  traditionary  prophecy  being  accomplished.  It 
was  true  that  the  astrologer's  predictions  accorded  iiith 
it,  but  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to  aveit  it, 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  prove  successful.  He 
had  augmented  the  number  of  his  retainers,  be  had  the 
promised  assistance  of  Montone,  with  a  portion  of  hii 
fierce  and  veteran    band.     Sitting  superstition  a»ide, 


Thassilo,  who  stood  on  the  defensive,  coolly  and  delibe- '  there,  indeed,  seemed  little  reason  for  Raimondi's  f<»n. 
ratcly  parried  his  thrusts,  "thou  art  no  novice  in  the!  He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that  Vittorio,  his  brother*! 
art,  and  if  I  carry  not  a  more  skilful  hand,  thou  wilt  get ,!  son,  was  dead,  while  those  he  had  employed  to  rid  him 


the  better  of  me." 

They  now  addressed  themselves  to  the  sport  with 
redoubled  energy,  and  to  say  the  least,  Thassilo  prom- 
ised to  prove  a  match  for  his  antagonist,  when  the  foil 
of  the  latter  caught  in  a  gold  chain  that  swung  forward 
from  Tbassilo's  bosom,  and  snapped  it  asunder,  which 


of  life,  were  where  they  could  tell  no  tales.  All  tbew 
considerations  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  but 
they  had  little  power  to  afford  consolation.  He  passed 
hurriedly  to  and  fro  on  the  rampart,  as  if  the  rapidity  of 
his  motion  would  allay  his  mental  agony,  when  suddenly 
stoppinje:,  he  Idng  directed  his  gaze  to  a  refulgent  star, 


the  weight  of  some  ornament  attached  to  it  (the  same  i  poin^d  out  to  him  by  Marquino.     Though  bright  and 


alluded  to  in  a  preceding  chapter)  caused  to  slip  from 
his  neck  and  fall  on  the  floor.  Raimondi  instantly 
caught  it  up,  and  instead  of  returning  it,  held  it  more 
nearly  to  the  light,  fixing  upon  it  a  long  and  earnest  g^ze. 
Both  lips  and  cheeks  were  bloodless,  when,  at  last,  with- 
out removing  his  eyes  from  what  seemed  to  have  fasci- 
nated him,  he  said,  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  "  how  came 
you  by  this  T" 

"  My  parents  gave  it  to  me.     It  was  their  parting 

"  And  they— how  did  they  obtain  it  T" 
"  I  know  not." 

Raimondi  raised   his   eyes   to   Thassilo,  who  stood 
regarding  him  with  a  proud  and  haughty  look,  which 


serene,  yet  sad  seemed  its  aspect,  as  it  mingled  its  pure 
light  with  that  of  the  smaller  stars  around  it,  sod  fiai- 
mondi  cowered  as  he  gazed,  for  he  almost  imagined  that 
there  was  an  intelligence  in  its  rays  that  had  power  to 
penetrate  the  dark  secrets  of  his  boaom.  It  is  probable, 
that  at  that  moment,  there  was  something  like  a  prayer 
upon  his  moving  lips,  for,  taking  a  crucifix  from  bis 
bosom,  and  kissing  it  fervently,  he  again  turned  bis  gaxe 
towards  the  heavens.  So  deeply  was  he  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts,  that  it  was  not  until  Montone  laid  bis 
hand  upon  bis  shoulder,  that  he  was  conscious  of  bis 
presence. 

"  Montone,"  said  he,  starting,  "is  it  you?" 

"  Hush,"  said  Monton«,  "  that  namt  is  not  f  bs 
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spoken.    You  forget  that,  for  the  present,  I  am  Don  | 
Manuel  do  Sylva." 

"  I  should  not  have  been  so  forgetful,  had  any  other 
person  been  present ;  but  let  me  call  upon  Montonc,  now  i 
that  no  one  hears  us.     Oblige  me  not  always  to  act  a ' 
part.     When  in  the  presence  of  the  knaves  you  see  daily . 
around  me,  I  dare  not  complain  even  of  a  headache.  | 
They  lose  their  respect  for  you,  and  learn  to  class  you ; 
with  themselves,  if  they  find  you  subject  to  tlie  same 
maladies ;  and  if  we  cannot  seek  their  sympathies  when 
laboring  under  bodily  disease,  how  much  less  so,  when 
conscious  of  mental  disorder.     I  have,  this  night,  Mon- 
tone,  been  to  see  Marquino,  the  astrologer.     A  prescnti* 
ment  of  approaching  evil,  which  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
shake  off,  induced  me  to  seek  the  interview.     I  wi«hed 
to  know  the  worst.     I  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy 
advance  of  time. 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"  What  had  in  it,  little  of  comfort.     He  said  that  the 
star  of  my  destiny  was  to  be  overruled  by  one  larger  and 
more  brilliant.     Behold  it  yonder.    Yet  bright  and  steady ' 
as  it  is  light,  it  cannot  penetrate  the  grave.     Are  you,  ■ 
Montone,  superstitious  enough  to  pay  heed  to  what,  if. 
those  skilled  in  medicine  say  true,  is  induced  by  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  nervous  svstem  7" 

"I   am  not  superstitious,"  replied   Montone;  "the 
successful  are  not  apt  to  be  so,  but  during  a  long  time : 
before  engaging  in  the  only  enterprise  that  proved  emi- 
nently disastrous,  I  was  conscious  of  a  foreboding  similar ! 
to  what  you  describe.''  i 

"  No!  nol  not  like  that!     There  is  a  ghastly  form 
that  haunu  me  in  my  dreams,  and  beckons  me  towards ' 
him,  and  when  waking,  the  loveliest  forms,  to  my  dis- ' 
ordered  fancy,  assume  his  aspect.     To-night— it  was 
after  fencing  with  Thassilo,  I  thought  that  he  fixed  on 
me  the  same  horrrible  look  tliat^that  once  shot  like  an , 
ice-bolt  through  my  heart,  and  has  caused  it  to  go  on 
withering — withering,  ever  since.     Yes,   if  the  grave' 
could  give  up  its  dead,  I  could  havo  sworn  that  the  late : 
Count  Raimondi  stood  before  me.     Is  it  possible,  Mon- 
tone, that  he— that  this  fellow  can  be  the  heir  ?"     With- 
out waiting  for  a  reply,  he  exclaimed,  "  No !   no !  it 
was  my  own  diseased  vision  that  gave  him  that  horrible  '. 
look.     Even  you,  Montone,  since  I  havp  been  speaking 
to  you,  appeared  to  have  the  same  hideous  change  pass  i 
over  your  countenance."  j 

"  Come,"  said  Montone,  "  away  with  these  fantasies. 
If  we  should  call  up  all  the  forms  which  we  have  put 
quietly  to  sleep,  I  suspect  there  would  be  a  goodly 
number  of  them,  and  ghastly  enough  withal.  Yet  I  do 
not  like  what  you  say  of  that  fellow — that  Thassilo.  Ho 
may  be  the  lost  heir.     I  advise  you  to  look  to  him." 

CHAPTKR   Tin. 

Montone's  advice  to  Raimondi,  respecting  Thassilo, 
was  entirely  selfish.  He  had  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  with  the  Lady  Beatrice,  and  under  the 
assumed  name  of  De  Sylva,  had  pressed  his  suit  with 
ardor.  At  first,  the  natural  boldness  and  audacity  of  his 
character,  made  him  sanguine  of  success,  but  he  soon 
found  thai  h«  had,  in  the  '*  young  adventurer,"  as  Rai- 


mondi had  termed  Thassilo,  a  more  formidable  rival 
than  he  had  anticipated.  She  now  sedulously  avoided 
him,  and  seldom  left  her  apartment,  except  in  company 
of  the  countess.  Montone,  to  whom  the  ruffian  had 
relinquished  the  mantle  which  he  tore  from  her  shoul- 
ders in  her  flight,  perceived  the  brooch  which  was  attached 
to  it—the  same,  as  may  be  remembered,  Thassilo  had 
g^vcn  her— and  had  since  retained  it  about  bis  person. 
He  had  just  taken  it  from  its  place  of  concealment,  to 
examine  it  more  minutely  tVian  he,  as  yet,  had  had  op« 
portunity  of  doing.  On  one  side  was  engraved  a  motto 
in  German,  and  under  it,  the  name  of  Beatrice.  "  I 
have  it,"  said  he,  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 
^*  The  sight  of  this  name  will  plant  the  seeds  of  jealousy 
so  deep  in  bis  bosom,  that  they  will  spring  up  and 
flourish,  in  spite  of  her  smiles  and  kind  glances."  As 
if  to  favor  his  purpose,  he  saw  Thassilo  advancing  towards 
the  spot  where  he  stood. 

"I  have  a  toy  here,"  said  be,  "with  some  love  motto 
inscribed  upon  it  in  German,  and  as  you  understand  that 
language,  I  would  fain  procure  your  assistance  in  deci- 
phering it."  As  he  finished  speaking  he  held  it  towards 
him.  "  Nay,"  resumed  Montone,  seeing  that  Thassilo 
turned  pale,  and  gasped  for  breath. "  I  would  have  been 
as  well  content  with  one  of  those  rich  tresses  that  I  have 
seen  the  wind  woo  so  lovingly.  I  will  even  exchange 
love>tokens  with  thee,  if  the  golden  toy  pleases  thee  best." 

"  She  never  gave  it  to  you,"  exclaimed  Thassilo  with 
vehemence. 

"  And  if  that  beautiful  tress  bad  been  given  to  thee  in 
her  bower-room,  instead  of  the  open  air,  where  there 
were  so  many  eyes  to  see,  and  so  many  ears  to  listen.  I 
might  say  with  equal  boldness,  she  never  gave  it  to  you." 

Thassilo  was  going  to  reply  in  a  still  angrier  tone  than 
before,  when  Montone,  at  once,  assuming  a  mild  and 
serious  air,  said— 

"  I  am  no  man  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  rival,  especially 
when  another  day  may  place  me  in  his  situation.  You 
are  young,  and  know  not  that  woman  is  fickle  as  fair. 
Your  first  lesson  is  severe ;  let  it  be  salutary."  Saying 
thus,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Thassilo,  his  mind  wrought  up  to  a  state  bordering  on 
madness,  continued  to  wander  onwards  till  he  came  to  a 
wood,  when  four  ruflians  rushing  suddenly  upon  him, 
seized,  bound  and  blindfolded  him,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death  if  be  uttered  a  word.  They  conveyed  him 
a  considerable  distance,  the  latter  part  of  the  way,  being, 
as  he  judged  by  the  confined  and  disagreeable  state  of 
the  air,  under  ground.  They,  at  length,  set  him  down, 
unbound  his  hands,  and  left  him.  On  removing  the 
bandage  from  his  eyes,  he  perceived  by  the  light  of 
a  lamp  that  they  had  placed  on  the  ground,  that  he 
was  in  a  dungeon  too  low  to  admit  of  his  standing 
upright,  without  any  communication  with  the  open  air, 
except  an  aperture  of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Many  weary  hours  had  passed  away,  and  the  oil  of  his 
lamp  had  long  been  spent,  when  a  light  suddenly  gleam- 
ed upon  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  He  looked  up  and 
beheld  Zorayne. 

•*  Follow  me  quickly,"  said  she,  "  or  you  are  lost." 
They  entered  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  Zorayna, 
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first  stopping  to  close  the  place  by  which  they  entertn], 
led  the  vray  till  they  proceeded  nearly  half  a  farlong. 
The  passage  was  then  terminated  by  a  flight  of  rough 
stone  steps,  which  they  ascended.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  which  admitted  them  into  a  circular 
room,  brilliantly  lighted.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment was  a  table,  on  which  lay  numerous  parchments, 
inscribed  with  mystical  characters,  together  with  several 
philosophical  instruments.  A  tall,  majestic-looking  man, 
who  sat  by  the  table,  rose  as  they  entered.  It  was  Mar- 
quino,  the  astrologer.  "  My  son,"  said  he,  "  here  you 
arc  safe.  Two  hours  hence,  had  you  failed  to  make 
your  escape  from  the  dungeon,  the  assassin's  dagger 
would  have  been  in  your  breast.  This,  we  learned  from 
Mazer,  whom,  by  your  kindness  to  Sylvio,  his  favorite, 
you  have  made  your  friend." 

CBAPTZR  IX. 

Saint  John^s  Eve  at  length  arrived.  Raimondi,  whose 
diseased  ftnd  excited  imagination,  had  caused  him,  of  late, 
to  be  almost  constantly  subject  to  a  species  of  spectral 
illusion,  hadf  on  several  occasions,  exhibited  unequivocal 
signs  of  insanity.  At  these  times,  the  prophecy  respect- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  honors 
and  possessions  of  the  house  of  Raimondi,  seemed 
wholly  to  possess  his  mind,  and  he  was  often  heard  to 
mutter  to  himself,  "  I  am  a  doomed  man."  When  he 
was  himself,  he  was  evidently  haunted  with  the  same 
fears,  though  he  studiously  avoided  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  them.  His  active  prepara- 
tions, however,  could  not  be  misunderstood.  He  had 
caused  the  fortifications  to  be  repaired,  and  sentinels 
were  placed  at  every  post  where  they  could  bo  of  the 
least  service  in  case  of  an  atuu:k.  The  escape  of  Thas- 
silo  had  caused  him  great  uneasiness,  the  most  vigilant 
search  for  him  having  proved  ineffectual;  and  he  now, 
as  he  recalled  his  looks,  wondered  at  his  own  blindness, 
in  not  having  sooner  traced  a  resemblance  between  him 
and  his  deceased  brother.  Now  that  the  time  had 
arrived,  which  he  had  made  so  much  preparation  to 
meet,  he  was  calm,  collected,  and  perfectly  himself. 
The  castle  bell  struck  eleven.  **  One  hour  more," 
thought  he,  *'  and  the  season  of  danger  will  be  past." 
A  gleam  of  joy  began  already  to  steal  over  his  features. 

Thassilo,  whom,  for  the  future,  wo  may  as  well  call 
by  his  real  name,  Vittorio,  had  just  parted  with  the 
countess,  and  was  now  waiting,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
soldiers,  the  proper  moment  to  enter  the  castle  by  a 
secret  avenue  unknown  to  Raimondi.  The  countess, 
now  that  the  hour  drew  so  near  that  was  to  decide  the 
iate  of  an  only  child,  restored  to  her,  as  from  the  dead, 
paced  her  ajmrtment  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  terror. 
Lady  Beatrice  was  with  her,  and  strove  to  soothe  her, 
although  she,  herself,  stood  in  nearly  as  much  need  of 
consolation ;  for,  added  to  her  fears  for  his  safety,  she, 
of  late,  hod  had  the  unhappiness  to  perceive  that  his 
manner  towards  her  w^ns  cold  and  restrained.  The  last 
peal  of  the  midnight  bell  had  not  yet  died  away,  when  a 
shrill  and  prolonged  blast  of  a  tnimpet^  was  succeeded 
by  loud  cries  of  Vittoriol  Yittorio!  Simultaneoosly, 
the  tower  where  Marquino  had  established  hixnself,  was 


lit  up  with  so  brilliant  a  light,  that  surrounding  objects 
were  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  noonday.    The  sounds 
smote  on  the  heart  of  Raimondi,  and  overspread  hU 
features  with  an  ashy  paleness ;  otherwise,  there  was  no 
visible  agitation  in  his  appearance.     He  drew  bis  sword, 
and  rushing  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  sounds  pro 
ceeded,  said  "  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  hearts,  and  this 
imposter  and  his  adherents  will  be  like  withered  leases 
when   overtaken  by   the   tempest."     A   few  promptly 
gathered  round  him,  when  the  entrance  of  a  femak, 
magnificently  attired,  attracted  the  attention  of  all.    It 
was  Zorayne,  who,  advancing  to  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
hall,  where  fell  the  strongest  light,  expanded  to  its  fiill 
dimensions,  a  splendid  and  newly-wrought  banner.    On 
one  side  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  Raimondi,  on  tl» 
other  was  inscribed,  "  Power  i*  icith  the  innocent .'" 
Many  of  those,  who  had,  at  first,  gathered  round  Rai- 
mondi, instead  of  advancing  to  check  the  approach  of 
those  who  were  rushing  forward  to  the  hall,  stood  gazing 
at  Zorayne  with  an  expression  of  mute  wonder,  ns  if 
they  imagined  she  was  some  divinity,  just  dropped  from 
the  clouds.     Their  dream  of  wonder  was  short.    Tho 
tramp  of  feet,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  cry, "  Vittorio?" 
even  at  the  door,  caused  them  to  rally.     It  was  only  for 
a  moment.     Horror-struck  they  saw  the  late  Count  Rai- 
mondi standing  before  them      So  they  imagined,  for, 
forgetful  of  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the 
consequent  changes  which  it  must  have  wrought  opoa 
his  person,  they  tliought  only  of  the  last  time  they  saw 
him  armed  for  battle.     The  resemblance  between  the 
deceased  count  and  Vittorio,  his  long  lost  son,  dressed 
as  he  was,  in  the  same  armor  which  his  father  vas 
accustomed    to   wear  when  he   went  to  battle,  was, 
indeed,  sufficiently  wonderful  to  mislead,  for  a  moment, 
the  excited  imaginations  of  the  old  retainers,  whose  pride 
and  delight,  in  their  youth,  had  been  to  follow  him  to 
the  field.     There  was  no  need  of  arms :  all  crowded 
round  Vittorio,  eager  to  recognize  him  as  their  chief. 
All,  except  Montone  and  his  soldiers,  who  stood  apart, 
regarding  the  scene  in  silence.      But  where  was  hef 
He,  who  a  few  minutes  before,  bad  styled  himself  lord 
of  those  who  had  showed  themselves  false  to  his  cause. 
The  sight  of  Vittorio  had  been  to  him,  like  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  to  the  conscience-stricken  monarch 
of  old.     He  trembled— his  knees  smote  together,  and  be 
leaned,  for  support,  against  a  pillar.     All  had  left  him 
save  the  jester,  Hans,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  tbe 
piteous  and  wistful  looks  with  which  he  regarded  him, 
and  the  occasional  cfToru  which  he  made  to  attract  his 
attention.     Just  at  this  crisis,  the  attention  of  Viitono 
was  aroused  by  the  cries  of  Beatrice,  who  was  calling  oa 
him  for  help.     Following  the  sound,  he  found  her  strug- 
gling to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  of  Montone,  who 
had  aheady  made  good  his  retreat  with  her,  from  the 
castle,  into  an  outer  court.     As  a  number  of  Viitono  s 
men  had  followed  him,  Montone  saw  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  dispute  the  yielding  his  prize,  and  was  about 
to  resign  her,  when  the  approach  of  a  superior  number 
of  his  own  soldiers,  made  him  alter  his  mind.    "  ""•"* 
her  well,"  said  he,  to  two  of  them,  "  and  I  wi»  »^ 
teach  this  boy  to  sue  for  his  own  ireedooi,  a*  well  a* 
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lady's."  He  drew  his  sword,  and  Vittorio  following  his 
example,  they  met  hand  to  hand.  The  contest  was  short. 
Montone  was  disarmed,  and  was,  himself,  g^lad  to  sue  to 
the  youthful  opponent  he  had  despised.  As  Vittorio  re- 
entered the  hall,  with  Beatrice  leaning  on  his  arm,  a 
low  sound  of  moaning  reached  their  ears.  It  was  Hans 
bending  over  the  prostrate  form  of  his  master.  Ap- 
proaching the  spot,  they  perceived,  at  once,  that  the 
■ptrit  had  flown.  An  empty  goblet  by  his  side,  which, 
on  examination,  was  found  to  have  contained  poison, 
showed  the  means  he  had  resorted  to,  to  rid  himself  of 
life.  Spreading  a  cloak,  which  lay  near,  over  the  re- 
mains, Vittorio  and  Beatrice  sought  the  Countess.  We 
will  drop  the  curtain  before  the  scene  that  ensued.  The 
streams  of  affection,  which  gush  from  the  deep  and  holy 
well-springs  of  the  heart,  are  sacred.  All  may  imagine 
—few  portray  them  in  their  kindred  and  living  hues  of 
heaven.  Each  heart  felt  that  a  treasure  of  happiness 
was  open  to  it,  and  that  the  sacred  ties  which  it  had 
formed,  might  be  hallowed  by  misfortune  and  sorrow, 
but  could  never  bo  broken  and  impaired. 

What  follows  may  be  anticipated  by  the  reader. 
When  Fortune  takes  a  happy  turn,  propitious  events, 
for  a  season,  generally  follow  in  her  train.  The  Baron 
Bertoli  being  made  acquainted  with  what  had  happened 
at  tho  castle,  soon  arrived  in  person,  duly  attended,  and 
conducted  the  whole  party,  consisting  of  the  Countess, 
the  young  Cmmt  Raimondi,  Lady  Beatrice,  his  daugh- 
ter, 2«orayne,  and  Sylvio,  the  page,  whose  health  was 
BOW  restored,  to  his  beautiful  villa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo;  in  a  few  weeks  from  which  time,  the  marriage  of 
Vittorio  and  Beatrice  was  solemnized  with  becoming 
pomp. 


Original. 
THE    PAST. 

BT  8ANUKL  WOOD  WORTH. 


Thb  Past  !     What  U  it,  but  a  faded  dream 
Of  promised  joy  T— of  bubbles  on  a  stream, 
Which  flows  unceasing  to  a  shoreless  sea, 
The  boundless  ocean  of  eternity. 
The  Past !     Where  is  it!    In  the  eternal  mind, 
It  still  exists,  to  all  the  Futvre  join'd 
In  one  vast  panorama  I  mortal  eye 
Sees  but  the  Pretent,  as  it  passes  by. 
The  Past!     (VAjr  is  it  that  it  leaves  behind 
So  sad  a  legacy  to  all  mankind  7 
Memory  looks  back  with  vain  regrets  and  tears, 
While  lingering  o'er  the  am  of  wasted  years. 
The  Past !   How  is  it  that  we  don't  improve 
From  these  instructive  pictures  as  they  move  f 
Precept-*«xperience^how  can  roan  demur ! 
"  Be  wise  to  day— 'tis  madness  to  defer !" 
Thus  mourn  the  humble,  with  the  grave  in  view. 
Thus  teach  the  wise— iind  what  they  teach  is  true. 
But  hope— sweet  hope— illusive  hope,  still  smiles ; 
Points  to  the  Future,  flatters  and  beguiles-* 
All  trust  her  treacherous  promises  too  far, 
Th«  bubble  bunts— aad  wa  are  what  we  are ! 
23 
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DT  FRANCES   8.  OSGOOD. 

'  SAin  a  shower  to  the  sunshiDe,  nt  they  met  upon  the  brssst 
)  Of  a  silver-wini^ed  cloud  that  was  ftailiof  to  the  west, 
I  "  Back,  braxen>faced  intruder!  retain  your  proper  sphere; 
What  hath  the  haughty  smile  of  Heaven  to  do  with  Nature's 
tearl" 

She  weeps !    Fond  Nature  weeps  to  see  her  blooming  children 

lie. 
Half  withered  'neath  the  beams  of  fire  that  dsszio  from  your 

eye. 
Tho  blushing  petals  of  the  rose — the  vestal  lily-bell, 
I  Have  felt  your  baleful  influence,  and  shrink  beneath  your  spelL 

! 

From  them,  and  from  the  myriad-blooms  that  spring  'neath 

summer  skies, 
I  heard  within  my  cool,  soft  home,  a  chorus  sweet  arisC'^ 
A  chorus  of  faint  voices,  as  if  the  flower-sylphs  lay, 
Sighing  their  lost,  warm,  balmy  breath,  in  that  low  prayer  away. 

They  sang — "Oh!  sportive  cloudlet!  that  floatest  gaily  by. 
Like  a  white  dove,  with  breast  of  down,  and  wings  of  silver 

dye, 
UnfUrl  those  gleaming  pinions  swift,  and  shake  from  every 

plume, 
Its  liquid  wealth,  to  cool   our  brows  aad  wake   our  rich 

perfume !" 

The  cloud  has  heard,  and  sent  roe  forth  to  do  my  mission  sweet ; 
Back  to  your  radiant  throne  of  light,  nor  stay  my  flaahiog  feet  I** 
**Nay,  Shower!"  said  the  sanshine,  with  a  witching  smile  of 

love, 
"  Do  not  quarrel  with  the  plajrfellow  that*s  sent  you  from  above ! 

**  Bee !    I  have  wrsathsd  year  dwelling  with  a  chain  of  glowing 

gold. 
And  shed  a  gleam  of  glory  into  every  snowy  fold. 
An  angel  bade  me  hasten  here,  your  cloud-bark  to  illume. 
And  seek,  with  yon,  the  blossoms,  that  are  withering  in  their 

bloook 

**  Let  OS  go  to  earth  together!    I  will  not  barm  the  flowers ; 
I  will  but  smile  upon  them,  while  you  plash  amid  their  bowers. 
They'll  tremble  at  your  ehilly  touch,  and  droop  the  blooming 

brow, 
If  the  sunshine  do  not  warm  them  with  tia  light  and  loving 

glow." 

Then  the  shower  kissed  the  sunshine,  and  in  beautiful  embrace 
They  lighted  where  the  lily-bell  looked  down  in  virgin  grace, 
And  lo !  beneath  that  pure  caress,  as  softly  they  descended, 
A  vision  hung  'twixt  heaven  and  earth — a  rainbow  pure  and 

splendid. 
As  if  the  rose  and  violet— the  tulip  and  blue-bell, 
Had  lent  their  loveliest  hues  to  air,  where  bright  the  vision 

feU. 

Oh !  thou  who  moumost  hopes  decayed,  like  blossoms  in  their 

bloom, 
I  Scorn  not  the  heavenly  comforter,  that  comes  to  cheer  thy 

gloom. 
Let  earthly  Sorrow  blend  her  tears  with  pure  Religion's  smile. 
So  shall  a  glorious  rainbow  dawn  upon  thy  path  tho  while. 

Faith's  soft,  celestial  blue,  shall  smile  by  Hope's  ualkding 

rose, 
While  Peace,  in  sunny,  golden  light,  beside  them  shall  repose. 
They  shall  wreathe  thy  way  with  beauty,  and  when  earthly 

ties  are  riven. 
Thy  soni  shall  make  that  briUtant  bridge  its  pathway  into 

Heaven. 
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THE  CHARIB   BRIDE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  HISPANIOLA. 
BT  THS  4VTH0a  OF  **  THE  ■tOTHBRS,"  *'  CtOMWBLL,**  BTC. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

All  day  \onfr  did  the  wily  Mvages  retreat,  through  the 
most  wild  and  devious  recesses  of  the  forest  toward 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  forcing  their  hapless  captives, 
wounded  although  they  were,  and  faint  and  weary,  to 
strain  every  muscle  to  keep  up  with  them.     At  midday, 
for  a  short  hour,  they  halted  at  a  bright  chrystal  spring, 
deep  bosomed  in  the  pathless  wilderness — ^kindled  their 
fires,  and  applied  themselves  to  prepare  their  artless 
meal.     Most  picturesque  and  striking  was  the  aspect  of 
that  wild  halt :  the  white  smoke  curling  up  in  snowy 
columns,   strongly  relieved   by  the  dark  foliage — the 
bright  and  flashing  fires  casting  their  red  reflection  on 
the  gigantic  bolls  of  the  innumerable  trees — the  flexible 
and  graceful  forms  of  the  lithe,  active  natives  reclining  in 
small  groups  upon  the  deep  rich  turf,  or  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  swift  and  agile  movements—their  arms  piled 
up  in  glittering  stacks,  or  swinging  from  the  limbs  of  the 
embowering  shrubs.     Most  picturesque  it  was,  and  most 
romantic;  and  had  it  been  at  any  other  time,  no  eye 
would  have  dwelt  on  it  with  more  earnest  pleasure — 
no  fancy  would  have  sported  more  poetically  with  all  iu 
thousand  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  repose  contrasted 
with  swift  motion,  rare  grouping,  and  bright,  gorgeous 
coloring,  than  .that  of  the  young  Spaniard.     But  as  he 
lay  beneath  the  canopy  of  a  superb  mimosa,  with  his 
arms   painfully  lashed  behind  his  back  with   thongs 
recently  cut  from  a  raw  deer-hide,  his  thoughts  were  all 
too  painfully  absorbed,  too  vaguely  wandering  and  dis- 
tracted, to  suffer  him  to  dwell  upon  or  notice  that  gay 
spectacle.     Conjecture  was  at  work  within  his  brain ; 
but,  busy  as  it  was,  no  clue  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
whereby  to  solve  the  mystery.    All  was  dark,  intiicate, 
and  gloomy !     By  no  means  could  he  discover  or  divine 
what  could  have  been  the  cause  of  such  an  inroad! — by 
what  strange  accident  he  should  himself  have  fixed  the 
rendexvous  for  the  precise  spot  where  the  Charibs  hod 
laid  their  ambuscade ;  for  that  they  could  have  learned  the 
meditated  duel  was,  on  the  very  face,  impossible ! — ^why 
such  a  force  of  Indians  should  have  been  mustered — for 
the  band  was,  at  the  very  least  reckoning,   full  five 
hundred  strongs— under  their  most  redoubted  champion, 
merely  to  interrupt  a  combat  between  two  Spanish 
warriors !  or  why—- supposing,  as  it  was  far  more  natural 
to  deem,  that  the  true  object  of  the  expedition  had  con- 
templated some  end  widely  different-— after  the  acci- 
dental capture  of  one  soldier,  the  real  purpose  of  the 
oniilaught  had  been  laid  by  and  overlooked  in  the  delight 
arising   from   a  success   so    slight  and    unimportant! 
Deeply,  however,  as  he  pondered,  he  found  not,  as  has 
been  stated  heretofore,  the  smallest  clue  whereby  to 
reach  the  termination  of  the  maze,  in  which  his  thoughts 
were  so  mysteriously  involved.     At  times  a  wild  and 
anxious  terror  would  possess  his  mind  with  the  idea  that 
his  capture  must  be  connected  in  some  wise  wkfa  his  re- 


peated visits  to  the  Charib  maiden ;  whom  he  hsd  to 
enthralled  within  his  heart  of  hearts— meet  idol  for  tbt 
magic  shrine— that  the  most  distant  surmise  of  peril,  to 
which  she  should  be  exposed,  shook  his  strong  nerves, 
even  as  an  earthquake  agitates  the  rock-ribbed  mooA- 
tains.     Anon,  as  reason  told  him  that  such  fancies  wen 
the  mere  visionary  workings  of  a  self-tormenting  sjnrit, 
his  features  would  array  themselves  in  a  wan  sickly 
;  smile,  and  he  would  deem  for  a  brief  moment  that  cheei^ 
!  fulness  and  hope  were  re-established  in  his  heort.   Tbos 
,  passed  the  midday  halt;  the  simple  preparations  for  the 
Indian  meal  were  ended ;   and,  seated  on  ^e  relvet- 
I  cushioned  greensward,  the  natives  ate  in  silence  and  is 
haste,  betokening  the  need  of  rare,  and,  to  their  inert 
I  and  voluptuous  characters,  unwelcome  toil.    Food,  and 
'  a  calabash  of  water,  were  set  before  Hernando,  and  s 
'  significant,  although  mute,  gesture  urged  hira  to  profit  hj 
I  the  opportunity  thus  offered— but,  though  he  was  swsrs 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up,  as  far  as  possible,  fail 
'  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers,  in  order  to  exert  him- 
self on  any  chance  occasion  to  effect  his  own  escape,  sod 
that  of  his  loved  page,  from  the  fierce  savages,  the  ferer 
!  of  his  wounds,  enhanced  by  the  anxiety  and  bumiog 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  had  parched  his  throat  and  \\j*f 
;and  he  turned  with  irrepressible  and  painfnl  lotthiof 
from  the  viands,  which,  tliough  rode  and  simple,  mi^bt 
I  well  have  satisfied  the  pallet  of  a  soldier,  fastiog  siocs 
•  the  preceding  night,  and  spent  with  toil  and  tnveL 
!  Deeply,  however,  did  he  drink  of  the  cool  liquid  chi^i- 
tal,  with  which  his  calabash  was  often  and  agsin  re- 
plenished by  a  young  bright-eyed  youth,  of  gentler  mica 
and  milder  features  than  any -other  of  the  Charibs,  wbo^ 
from  the  very  first,  had  hovered  unremarked  about  the 

I  captives,  and  who  now  smiled  cheerily  upon  Hemaudo 
;  while  ministering,  with  something  of  solicitude  and  teo- 
,  demess,  to  his  most  pressing  wants.     After  the  Spanisnl 

had  exhausted,  at  a  single  draught,  the  second  gourd  of 
water,  and  had  relapsed  already  into  the  deep  abetnic- 
tionof  bis  own  fevered  thoughts,  he  was  half  startled  by 
the  soothing  pressure  of  a  cool  soft  hand  upon  his  bunin; 
brow,  laving  Ids  temples  with  the  same  pure,  icy  element, 
which  had  so  gratefully  relieved  his  fiery  thiwt— taminj 
his  eyes  up  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  caught  again  ths 
features  of  the  slight  Indian  boy,  which  several  times  be- 
fore had  met  his  goto  that  morning,  although  unnoticed 
in  the  engrossing  tumult  of  his  senses.  AgaiBabrilHsat 
'  smile  glanced  over  the  dark  lineaments,  and  a  quick 
flashing  light,  as  if  of  well-pleased  recognitioB,  leaped 
from  the  lustrous  eyes.  Although  the  face  was  itiaoge, 
although,  to  the  best  of  the  young  Spaniard's  memory, 
never  before  had  those  dusky  features  met  his  eye*,  thers 
was  yet  something  in  their  aspect  of  familial^— «on*^'"^ 
which  brought  hack— Hernando  know  not  why— b"*''* 
thoughts  of  by-gone  days,  and  kindled  livelier  hop«  « 
future  welfare — something  of  indistinct  and  «gn«  »"""'' 
tude  to  some  one  he  hod  seen  before,  although  he  eooM 

I I  not,  on  the  instant,  bring  to  his  mind,  or  time,  or  plseei 
'  or  person.  Thought  was  at  work  within  Mm  to  ioM» 
j(out  wherein,  and  to  whom,  lay  this  stiange  simiiitadsj 

while  stUl  the  gentle  hand  steeped  his  hot  forehead,  sad 
the  mild  eyes  gated  into  his  with  almost  female 
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ness.      Sudden  it  flashed  upon  him — sudden  8S  the 
electric  gpleam — a  radiant  light  shot  from  his  clouded 
eyes,  his  lips  moved,  and  the  first  syllables  of  an  Indian 
word  were  quiveriogf  on  his  tongue,  when  the  boy,  in- 
stantly eppreciating  the  meaning  of  that  sudden  lustre, 
assumed  a  grave  and  warning  air,  pressed  his  forefinger 
on  his  lip,  and  waved  his  left  hand,  with  a  gesture,  so 
•light,  as  to  be  imperceptible  except  to  him  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  toward  the  great  chieftain  Caofiabo,  who 
lay  at  a  short  distance  under  the  overboweinng  shadow  of 
a  huge  forest  tree,  mantled  with  thousands   of  sweet 
parasites,  engaged  in  consultation,  as  it  would  seem  from 
their  grave  brows  and  quiet  gestures,  of  deep  import  with 
his  superior  warriors.     This  done,  he  turned  away  and 
was  lost  instantly  to  the  sight  of  Hernando  among  the 
Charib  soldiery,  who  were  now  mustering  fast,  their 
simple  meal  concluded,   as  for  their    onward    route. 
Another  moment  and  the  gigantic  cacique  up-started  to 
his  feet;  snatched  from  the  branch,  whence  they  had 
hung  above  his  head,  his  long,  tough  bow  and  gaily  deco- 
rat^d  quivers,  slung  them  across  his  naked  shoulders ; 
braded  on  his  left  arm  a  light  buckler,  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  the  purest  gold ;  and,  grasping  in  his  right  a 
%3nderoos  mace   of  ironwood,   curiously    carved  and 
toothed  at  every  angle  with  rows  of  jagged  shells,  stalked 
with  an  air  of  native  dignity,  which  could  not  have  been 
outdone,  had  it  been  equalled  by  the  noblest  Hottentot  of 
Earope*»  haughtiest  court,  across  the  green  savannah, 
and  stood  among  his  warrior  subjects,  the  mightiest  and 
the  noblest  of  them  all — the  mightiest  and  the  noblest— 
DOC  in  the  vainer  attributes  of  rank  and  birth  alone— not 
in  the  temporal  power  only,  which  may  be,  and  oft  is, 
bestowed  upon  the  weak  of  limb  and  low  of  spirit— but 
in  the  thews,  and  sinews— the  energies— the  daring,  and 
the  soul— the  power  to  do  and  suffer — the  sublime  and 
anmoved  constancy  of  purpose— the  indomitable,  irresis- 
tible resolve— the  all  which  makes  one  man  superiM*  to 
his  fellows.     A  moment  he  stood  there,  gazing  around 
bim  with  a  fearless  and  proud  glance  upon  the  muster 
of  his  tribe's  best  soldier)',  then  speaking  a  few  words  in 
an  under  tone  to  a  tall  savage,  who,  throughout  the  day, 
had  been  the  nighest  to  his  pcr.M>n,  he  stalked  off,  slowly 
followed  by  four,  at  least,  of  the  five  hundred  which  com- 
posed his  band,  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  blind  path  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and 
which  might  be  perceived,  beyond  the  little  area,  diving 
right  onward,  between  walls  of  impenetrable   verdure 
into  the  far  depths  of  the  forest.     No  dash  of  weapons — 
no  clang  of  martial  instruments — no  heavy  tramp  of  foot- 
steps betrayed  the  movements  of  that  armed  array; 
silently,  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  they  gleamed,  like 
ghosts  upon  the  eye  of  Dc  Leon,  as  they  disappeared, 
each  after  each,  and  shot  airain,  each  after  each,  into 
sight  for  a  moment's  space,  among  the  vast  trunks  of  the 
forest  through  which  they  held  their  silent  march. 

Scarce  had  the  last  of  this  train  vanished  from  his 
tight  before  the  same  tall  savage  to  whose  ear  the  part- 
ing words  of  Caofiabo  had  been  uttered,  marshalled  the 
little  band  which  had  been  left,  as  it  would  seem,  under 
his  sole  command.  Fifty  of  these,  bearing  their  long 
bows  ready  bent,  with  a  flin^beaded  arrow  notdied  on 


the  string  of  iM&ch,  filed  off  under  the  guidance  of  an  old 
hoary  headed  Charib,  whose  wrinkled  brow  and  lean, 
attenuated  frame  would  have  denoted  him  as  ona  unfit 
for  deeds  of  toil  or  daring,  had  not  they  been  even  more 
distinctly  contradicted  by  the  light  vigor  of  his  every 
motion,  by  the  keen  fire  of  his  glaring  eye-ball,  and  by 
the  sinewy  grace  with  which  he  wielded  his  war  weapons. 
At  the  same  stealthy,  cat-like  pace,  which  he  had  marked 
in  the  waniors  of  the  larger  band,  these  dark-skinned 
archers  threaded  the  defile   of  the  umbrageous  path, 
which  was  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  one  man,  and 
was  so  densely  walled  by  brakes  of  cane  and  prickly 
shrubs,  that  it  would  have  been  a  harder  task  to  pene- 
trate their  leafy  rampart,  than  to  carve  out  a  path  through 
the  most  powerful  bastions  that  mortal  workman  ever 
framed  of  the  eternal  granite.     A  signal  from  the  chief 
directed  him  to  follow,  and  conscious  of  the  entire  hopa- 
lessness  of  any  present  opposition  to  his  will,  recruited 
somewhat  by  his  brief  repose,  and  cheered  yet  more  by 
the  imagination  that  in  the  number  of  his  captors  he  had 
found,  at  the  least,  one  friend,  Hernando  entered  with  a 
quick  and  springy  step  the  dim  pass,  while,  hard  upon 
his  heels,  urging  him  close  up  to  the  warrior  who  pre 
ceded  him,  strode  the  tall  figure  of  the  Charib  captain, 
followed  in  turn  by  the  remainder  of  bis  train,  with,  ia 
their  midst,  the  frail  and  fettered  form  of  the  young 
Alonco.     Onward  they  marehed— still  onwani,  tracking 
the  windings  of  that  narrow  road,  through   the  deep 
matted  swamp!— over  the  rocky  hedge!— among  the 
giants  of  the  forest! — still  walled  at  every  point  by 
masses  of  luxuriant  verdure  so  dense  as  to  make  twilight 
of  the  scorching  noonday,  still  so  defined  that  a  blind 
man  might  have  groped  out  his  way  unerring,  and  still 
so  strait  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  two  to  go 
abreast !     The  only  changes  to  the  dark  monotony  of  this 
dim  dafile  were,    when  it  forded  some  wild  torrent, 
brawling  along  in  gloomy  discontant  among  the  tangled 
thickets ;  or  when  it  crossed,  upheld  on  narrow  cause- 
ways of  rude  log,  some  woodgirt  pool,  half  lake  and  half 
morass,  where,  for  a  Uttle  space,  the  weary  eye  might 
strive  to  ponetrate  the  arehed  vista,    through  whieh 
foamed  the  restless  streamlet ;  or  dwell  upcm  the  dull 
and  leadlike  surface  of  the  small  standing  pool.     Onwani 
they  marched— «till  onward !— >The  sun,  which  all  ua* 
masked  had  domb  the  height  of  Heaven,  and  all  ua* 
seen  decended  to  its  western  verge,  stooped  like  a  giant 
bridegroom  to  his  bed,  and  a  more  dull  and  browner 
horror  o'erspread  the  trackless  forest.    The  stars  can* 
out  in  the  translucent  skies,  spangling  the  firmament  with 
their  unnumbered  smiles,  but  not  one  mirthful  glanca 
might  penetrate  the  solid  vault  of  greenery  which  over- 
canopied  their  route— the  broad  bright  moon  soared  up, 
far  o'er  the  tangled  tree-tops,  and  here  and  there  a  pen- 
cil of  soft  lustra  streamed  downward  through  some  Ter- 
dant  crevice,  and  a  mild,  hazy  light  diffused  itself  even  in 
that  murky  avenue.    Onward  they  marched— still  on* 
ward— at  one  unwearied,  even,  silent  pace.    No  halt  was 
made  at  eventide— no  halt  at  the  deep  midnight— and 
the  young  Spaniard,  proud  though  he  was  of  his  capacity 
to  bear,  well  trained  in  every  manly   and  martial  ex- 
ereiie,  fislt  that  he  was  but  as  a  child  in  strength  and 
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in  activity  amoni|[  the  dark  sont  of  the  forest.  The  boy, 
Alonzo,  had  long  since  given  out  and  had  been  borne  an 
unresisting  and  almost  insensible  weight  in  the  stout 
arms  of  two  powerful  savages.  Onward  they  marched—- 
still  onward^-aod  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  and  most 
resolute  exertion  that  Hernando  could  maintain  the 
steady,  swift  pace  which  his  captors  held,  without  one 
pant  disturbing  the  calm  tenor  uf  their  breathing,  or 
one  sweat'drop  appearing  on  their  muscular,  swart 
frames. 

Daybreak  was  near  at  hand— a  deeper  gloom  had 
followed  on  the  setting  moon— the  stars  had  set-— and  a 
chill  freshness  in  the  air  betokened  the  approach  of 
morning,  although  the  skies  were  yet  untinged  by  any 
gleam  of  light,  when  a  low  whistle  was  heard  from  the 
head  of  the  long  file — man  by  man  it  passed  rearivard— 
and  all  halted!  After  a  second's  space  there  was  a  for- 
ward movement,  and  after  a  few  steps,  Hernando  might 
pei-ceive  tliat  the  path  opened  somewhat,  and  that  the 
men,  who  went  before  him,  fell  orderly  and  steadily  as 
they  advanced  into  a  column  of  three,  front,  halting, 
however,  as  they  did  so,  in  order  that  interval  might  be 
left  in  their  line  of  march.  Then  scarcely  had  he  moved 
half  a  yard  beyond  the  spot,  whereat  the  wider  road  com- 
menced, before  the  tall  chief,  mentioned  heretofore,  and 
the  man  next  behind  moved  simultaneously,  by  a  quick 
pard-liko  spring,  to  either  side  of  him,  and  grasped  his 
arms  above  the  elbow  with  a  firm  though  not  painful 
pressure.  Meanwhile  the  heavens  had  brightened  some- 
what, and  he  might  see  that  a  huge  rocky  hill,  or,  as  it 
might  have  been  termed  not  inaptly,  mountain,  rose 
suddenly  with  an  abrupt  and  giant  barrier  directly  in 
their  front.  A  narrow  road,  climbing  the  height  by 
difficult,  precipitous  zigzags,  so  steep  and  rugged  that 
even  the  well-breathed  and  active  natives  were  forced, 
from  time  to  time,  to  pause  in  the  ascent  to  catch  their 
failing  wind,  scaled  this  vast  front  of  bare  and  shrubless 
rock,  and  as  they  paused  at  every  angle,  Hernando  might 
look  back  upon  the  little  progress  they  had  made,  and 
mark  the  almost  inseparable  difficulties  which  would 
present  themselves  to  the  advance  of  any  civilized  force, 
by  so  untamed  a  road.  Rough  as  it  was,  however,  and 
difficult  of  access,  an  hour  of  constant  labor  biought  them 
at  last  in  safety  to  the  summit,  where  a  scene  widely 
different  from  the  bleak,  herbless  crags  which,  with  so 
much  of  labor»  they  had  scaled,  presented  itself  to  the 
Spaniard's  eyes.  A  table  of  rich,  fertile  land  of  many 
miles  circumference!  was  here  outspread  upon  the  ledgy 
top  of  the  huge  hill,  which  fell  abruptly  down  on  every 
side,  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet  in  sheer  descent, 
accessible  alone  by  steep  and  zigzag  paths,  like  that  by 
which  his  weary  feet  had  painfully  surmounted  its  ascent. 
Groves  of  the  richest  verdure  towered  high  above  the 
black  and  broken  rocks,  which  walled  them  in  on  every 
aide — ^fields,  richly  clothed  with  the  tall  maize ;  mottled  and 
twinkled  in  the  mornii^  air ;  streamlets  of  chrystal  water 
meandered  to  and  fro,  until  they  reached  the  steep  brink, 
vhence  they  plunged  in  bright  and  foaming  cataracts 
down  to  the  vale  below — and  here,  embosomed  in  the 
Terdaot  groves,  circled  with  rich  and  fertile  fields,  water- 
ad  by  rills  of  most  translucent  wtter-^here,  on  a  lummit 


never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  European,  Isy  the 
secluded  fastness  of  the  Chnrib  Caofiabo — a  villigv 
larger  and  more  neatly  built  than  any  which  Hemaiulo 
bad  yet  seen  in  the  fair  island  of  Hispaniola.  Sometvo, 
or,  at  the  most,  three  hundred  cotinges,  of  the  low  Ifr> 
dian  fashion,  with  roofs  thatched  by  the  spreading  paliih 
leaves,  and  pillowed  porticos,  scattered  aboat  in  csreleM 
groups,  irregularly  mixed  with  groves  and  gardens,  vers 
carefully  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  supplied  with 
water  from  a  dam  upon  a  neighboring  streamlet,  sod  a 
stockade  composed  of  massive  limbers  of  the  alreodj 
famous  iron-wood,  framed  with  much  skill  and  ingenuitj, 
in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  Palisadoes.  Colnmns  of 
smoke  were  curling  gaily  upward  from  every  rottags 
roof,  and  lights  were  glancing  cheerily  from  eveiy  opeo 
door,  and  wide,  unlatticed  casement ;  and  merry  voices 
rang  in  friendly  converse  or  unthinking  song  throaghtfas 
long  \illage  streets ;  but  nono  cmme  forth  to  greet  or 
cheer  the  wounded,  weary  stranger,  who  was  dragged  oa, 
right  on,  wistfully  eying  the  bright  fireside,  and  listen 
ing  with  anxious  cars  to  the  gay  sounds  of  merrimeBt, 
among  which  ho  stood  alone  and  almost  hopeJen.  At 
length  when  he  passed  every  home — when  the  lights  sod 
sounds  had  faded  into  distance,  the  bond,  which  might 
be  said  to  bear,  rather  than  now  to  lead  him  onward, 
halted  before  a  towering  pile  of  rock  upon  the  fanhcr 
verge  of  the  small  ai-ea  of  table  land,  contiguous  to  i1m 
stern  precipice.  A  light  was  procured  instantly  by  «» 
of  the  inferiors  of  the  tribe,  und  by  it  was  re^-ealed  a 
natural  aperture  in  the  dark  rock,  defended  by  a  grated 
wicket  composed  of  massive  beama  of  iron-wood  securely 
fastened  by  a  lock  of  Spanish  manufacture.  A  key  wai 
instantly  produced  from  the  tall  chieftain's  girdle,  sod 
without  any  wottl  of  explanation  tho  gate  was  opeaed, 
the  Spaniard's  bonds  were  loosen^,  a  pile  of  doakt  of 
tho  rude  native  cotton  was  flung  down  in  a  dark  receu 
of  the  cave,  which  by  the  dim  light  of  the  flickering  torch 
appeared  of  immeoae  magnitude.  Hernando  was  thrust 
violently  in,  the  torch  extinguished  and  the  gate  closed 
on  the  moment,  locked,  and  double  locked  behind  bio. 
For  a  short  time  he  listened  to  the  departing  footsteps  of 
his  captors ;  and  then,  out  done  with  weariness  and  wo, 
muuercd  his  hasty  orisons,  and  throwing  himself  down 
at  full  length  on  the  simple  pallet,  slept  tranquilly  aad 
soundly  until  the  sun  of  the  succeeding  day  was  high  in 
the  blue  heaven*. 


Original. 
HOME. 


Home!    'Tis a btessed  name !   And  they  who rovt, 
Careless  or  scornful  of  its  pleasant  bonds, 
Nor  gather  round  them  those  linked  soul  to  soul 
By  nature's  fondest  ties— whose  priceless  love 
And  holy  truth  fulness  make  up  a  *Home,' 
And  make  a  heaven  of  home — and  more,  farinortl 
Enfold  the  spirit  in  a  aweet  content, 
And  bid  it  hope  a  second  home  in  Heaven^ 
But  dream  they're  happy!  b.  f*  >• 
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Original. 
HARD    TIMES! 

LITTXR  FRCM  FLORETTA  TO  HER  COUSIN. 

DsAR  ConiiN*. — You  see  I  am  faithful  to  my  promise 
4>f  writing,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  I  arrived  in  this  great 
city,  and  shall  at  once  proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  all 
I  have  seen  and  beard  since  I  have  been  here.  I  entered ' 
the  city  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  as,  before  I  came,  and  on , 
the  way  hither,  the  kard  timet,  bad  state  of  business  ^ 
affairs,  and  scarcity  of  money,  had  been  so  much  the  j 
theme  of  conversation,  that  I  felt  much  sympathy  for  the' 
suffering  inhabitants.  I  almost  regretted  accepting  my , 
aunt's  invitation,  fearing  I  should  be  a  burden  to  her.  | 
However,  the  idea  struck  me  she  might  wish  to  make 
me  useful,  in  case  she  was  forced  to  part  with  some  of  | 
her  servants,  or  take  the  children  from  school.  As  I 
never  flinch  from  duty,  I  dismissed  all  my  previous 
visions  of  parties,  theatres,  and  walks  in  Broadway,  and 
^termined  to  spend  the  most  of  my  time  in  the  nursery 
and  school-room<— and  even  if  it  were  necessary,  share 
my  allowance  with  my  cousins.  I  feared  they  might 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  comfortable  house,  but 
was  agreeably  surprised,  when  the  stage  stopped,  to  sec 
the  same  silver  plnte — although  it  was  too  dark  to  read 
the  name— which  told  the  stately  granite  mansion  before 
me  was  still  occupied  by  uncle  Bankly.  Hastily  bidding 
adieu  to  the  kind  friends  who  had  taken  me  under  their 
protection  during  the  journey,  I  followed  the  driver  who 
hore  my  trunk  up  the  marble  steps.  A  dandy  negro 
answered  the  bell— I  was  glad  to  see  they  had  not  been 
obliged  to  part  with  every  ser>'nnt.  I  was  ushered  into 
the  front  drawing*room,  ond  while  the  waiter  went  to 
report  my  arrival  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the  room  and 
to  admire  the  gorgeous  carpet,  velvct^cushioned  chairs, 
jatin  curtains,  the  chandeliers,  tabouritii,  girandoles, 
candelaliras,  and  a  bundled  other  articles  of  magnificence 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  The  servant  requested 
me  to  walk  up-stairs,  and  I  eagerly  tripped  through  the 
«olt  carpet  hulls  and  staircases,  lighted  and  wanned  as  a 
parlor*  At  the  landing,  I  was  met  by  a  neatly  dressed 
chambermaid,  who  ushered  me  into  my  aunt's  bedroom— 
an  apartment  which  occupied  the  whole  front  of  th^ 
house.  Before  a  large  psyche,  whose  richly  gilded 
frame  reflected  brilliantly  the  Are  light,  stood  aunt 
Bankly,  undergoing  the  operation  of  being  dressed  for  a 
party.  She  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me,  seated  me  in  a 
Juxurious  red  velvet  voltaire,  and  after  asking  after  you 
iJl»  begged  my  permission  to  go  on  dressing  as  she  was 
angoged  out  to  a  dinner  party. 

'^  Pray  aunt,  do  not  consider  me  as  a  stranger,"  I  said, 
^'  I  intend  to  make  myself  useful,  and  will  do  any  work 
jou  may  wish  to  have  done." 

"  Useful,  dear  child,"  she  said  smiling,  "  I  wish  you 
Xo  enjoy  yourself;  I  have  plenty  of  poople  to  do  my 
work." 

I  saw  the  ladies'  maids  smiling  at  each  other,  and 
felt  confused.  "  Oh,  I  thought  I  might  l>e  of  some  use," 
I  stammered,  ''the  times  are  so  bad,  aunt." 

"Are  they?"  she  said,  with  an  indifferent  tone. 
"  Jeaaette,  which  turbaa  ihall  I  wear— the  gold  sprigged 


lace  with  lappets  of  fringed  gold,  or  tho  blonde  lace  and 
flowers?" 

"  Where  are  the  dear  children?"  I  asked. 

"Dear  me!  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me,"  said  aunt, 
looking  at  her  splendid  watch ;  *'  it  is  past  five  and  I 
have  not  sent  for  them.  Jane  just  ring  the  bell  for 
Thomas,  and  tell  him  to  order  the  carriage  immediately 
for  the  darlings." 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  beheld  my  dear  cousin 
Helen  now  enter  tho  room.  She  wore  a  riding  habit, 
and  a  man's  hat,  that  being  the  most  fashionable  one  to 
ride  in  at  present.  She  ran  towards  me— -was  delighted 
to  see  me  once  more,  and  in  spite  of  my  entreaties  sho 
declared  she  would  relinquish  her  dinner-party  and  spend 
a  quiet  evening  with  me.  Her  mother,  with  a  remark 
that  rest  would  do  her  good,  as  she  looked  jaded  from 
being  out  so  much,  gave  her  consent  to  the  arrangement. 

I  had  expressed  so  much  anxiety  to  see  poor  c^nisin 
Sophia,  fs  I  have  called  her  ever  since  I  heard  of  her  hus- 
band's/at/urc  in  business,  that  the  next  morning  aunt 
ordered  the  carriage,  and  with  Helen,  we  drove  to  her 
house.  As  it  was  now  two  months  since  we  heard  of 
cousin  Cotton's  misfortune,  I  was  afraid  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  privation.  In  the  way  thither  I  asked  if  they 
had  clianged  their  residence  yet. 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  my  aunt,  "  they  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  their  house,  and  when  the  new  room  is  finished  at 
the  back,  which  they  design  as  a  picture  gallety,  I  think 
they  will  be  very  comfortable." 

"Dear  me,  I  have  been  misinformed  then,"  I  said,  ''I 
heard  Mr.  Cotton  had  failed." 

**  What  difference  should  that  make — it  is  an  event 
which  often  happens  among  merchants— one  must  liva 
you  know.     Besides,  your  cousin  has  only  suspended." 

My  ignorance  of  mercantile  phrases  was  such  that  I 
really  began  to  fear  Sophia's  husband  had  hanged  him- 
self in  x-cxation  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

**  Suspended!"  I  exclaimed,  staring  at  aunt,  with  my 
eyes  and  ears  open,  like  a  raw  country  girl. 

Helen  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  I  see  you  are  no  mer- 
chant, coz.  Where  a  man  has  suspended,  it  means  ha 
has  suspended  paying  his  debts,  and  of  course  has  more 
money  to  spend  upon  his  family." 

'*  Nonsense,  Helen,"  said  her  mother,  reprovingly. 
"You  know  nothing  about  business  matters.  Your 
cousin  Sophia,  I  am  sure,  is  obliged  to  use  much  econo- 
my lotely."  Helen  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  and  wa 
rode  on  in  silence. 

As  we  approached  Mr.  Cotton's  lordly  mansion,  two 
elegant  carriages  drew  away  to  give  us  room.  One,  I 
was  told,  belonged  to  cousin  Sophia,  and  the  other  to  a 
visitor.  The  foot-boy  opened  the  door— we  ascended 
tho  steps,  and  were  ushered,  by  a  gentlemanly-looking 
waiter,  into  a  room  furnished  in  a  style  of  princely  mag- 
nificence. The  walls  were  covered  with  rare  paintings 
in  massy  gilt  frames^the  carpets,  cushions,  and  curtains 
of  the  most  costly  fabric — the  grates  were  of  silver,  and 
wherever  I  directed  my  eye  it  fell  upon  gold,  or  chrysta), 
or  velvet.  A  lady  sat  upon  an  embroidered  divan  who 
was  introduced  as  Mrs.  Manly.  la  a  few  rnhniMW,  cousin 
Sophia  entared,  equipped  £or  a  morning  round  of  calls. 
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HARD     TIMES. 


After  tho  first  greeting*  %vere  over,  we  seated  ourselves  ' 
in  a  circle  around  the  Hre,  and  while  the  othera  conversed 
I  amused  myself  gazing  around  me  upon  the  new  and 
splendid  furniture.  I  sow  no  marks  of  the  economy  of 
which  aunt  Bankly  had  spoken,  in  any  thing,  except  in 
cousin's  dress,  and  I  wa^  glad  to  see  her  old  things  had 
been  mode  over  new.  It  was  true,  her  collar  was  of 
delicote  French  work,  edged  with  expensive  point  de 
Paris  lace — her  pocket-handkerchief  wos  a  mass  of  em- 
broidery and  mechiin— and  her  dress  a  superb  silk,  sur- 
rounded with  two  flounces — hut  her  hat,  which  was  so 
small  it  would  scarcely  reach  her  forehead,  I  had  no 
doubt  hod  been  mads  out  of  her  last  year's  old  one,  the 
•oiled  parts  being  cut  away  hod  thus  reduced  its  size. 
Her  cloak,  also,  altliou^h  of  rich  green  velvet,  had  no 
doubt  been  one  she  had  outgrown,  as  it  reached  only  a 
little  way  below  her  knees,  and  was  eked  out  with  a 
silvery  white  plush.  I  commended  her  economy,  but 
felt  sorry  fur  her  as  I  imogined  how  the  wind  must  blow 
in  her  face,  and  how  cold  the  lower  part  of  her  body 
must  be. 

"  So,  Sophia,"  said  aunt,  "  I  see  you  have  one  of  the 
new  small  hats.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  new  fash- 
ions to  appear  in  order  to  purchase  my  winter  bonnet. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  you  obtained  yours  so  soon,  as 
neither  Mrs.  Blond  nor  Madame  Brussels  have  opened 
yet." 

"  I  am  so  good  a  customer  of  these  ladies,"  said  my 
economical  cousin,  with  exultation,  "  that  they  always 
give  roe  the  first  choice  of  their  new  things.  Madame 
BrusseU  sent  me  word  two  days  ago  that  she  had  just 
received  a  box  of  hats  from  Paris,  from  which  I  might 
choose  one  before  she  opened  them  to  the  public." 

"  Really  she  is  very  partial,"  said  Helen,  with  pique. 
'*  I  am  sure  we  waste  money  enough  upon  her." 

"  She  made  me  pay  well  for  this,"  said  Sophia ;  "  only 
think  of  her  charging  me  thirty  dollars  fur  this  little  hat." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  aunt,  "the  rich  lace  and 
feathers  make  it  worth  that." 

"Yes,  one  must  pay  for  these  things.  But  how  do 
you  like  my  new peUletotV*  she  added,  pointing  to  what  I 
liad  foolishly  imagined  an  old  cloak  made  over  and  cui> 
tailed.  "  It  has  just  arrived  from  Paris,  and  there  is 
not  another  like  it  to  be  seen  in  the  city.  It  cost  mc 
aixty-five  dollars." 

^* Beautiful!  charming!"  burst  from  my  aunt,  while 
Helen  gazed  upon  it  with  a  gloomy  discontented  air. 
I  supposed  she  was  vexed  with  her  cousin  for  her 
thoughtless  extravagance,  while  her  husband's  affairs 
were  so  embarrassed. 

"  Mamma,"  at  last  she  said,  *'  I  am  so  provoked  I  did 
not  see  cousin's  cloak  before.  It  is  so  lovely.  I  should 
certainly  have  ordered  one  exactly  like  it." 

"  I  am  sure,  cousin,"  ii;aid  Sophia,  **  your  velvet  man- 
tillette  is  very  handsome,  with  its  beautiful  fur  edging." 

"Besides,"  said  her  mother,  "she  has  only  worn  it  a 
week,  and  paid  sixty  dollars  for  it  to  Madame  Reps,  in 
Broadway." 

"  I  am  to  tired  of  mantillettes — I  cannot  go  in  tho  street 
but  they  ture  me  in  the  face,  of  every  hue  and  material. 
I  want  somethiog  nenr.    However,  I  am  deurminad  to 


have  a  new  muff.     Yours  is  pretty,  Sophia — ^wbatdoyoa 
call  it?" 

"Silver  Fox." 

"Very  pretty,"  said  aunt  Bankly,  taking  it.  "A» 
these  expensive  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  gave  a  hundred  dollars  for  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Cotton,  quietly;  "  but  Helen,  why  do  you  wish  to  get  i 
new  one?  Your  black  lynx  suits  your  maotilletts  m 
well." 

"  Dear  me,  you  do  not  think  I  shall  wear  ablackmoff 
when  light  furs  are  in  fashion  No,  no;  I  shall  get 
me  a  stone  marten,  or  natural  lynx,  or  Isabella  bear." 

"  In  the  first  place  you  must  attend  to  your  new  hat," 
said  her  mother.  "  As  you  have  seen  the  new  fashbns, 
what  do  you  advise,  Sophia?  A  dark  changeable  silk 
like  your  own?" 

"  Oh,  by  no  means ;  I  selected  it  for  its  novelty,  bat 
immediately  rapented,  as  I  fear  they  will  become  lo 
common." 

"  I  can  then  change  it,"  remarked  Helen.  "  I  nach 
prefer  it  to  those  greys,  drabs,  and  other  grave  colon w« 
have  been  wearing  so  long.  When  July  Fairfax  came 
on  here  last  summer,  from  the  South,  she  asked  if  even 
one  had  become  qtiakers,  as  wherever  she  torwd,  ia 
church,  street,  or  auction,  there  was  one  universal  hue  of 
drab  or  slate." 

Mrs.  Manly,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  other  room  to 
look  over  some  new  annuals  which  lay  upon  a  maibb 
table,  now  returned. 

"  Ladies,  with  your  permission,"  she  said,  **  I  will 
now  fulfil  the  mission  upon  which  I  came.  I  aa»  goiag 
around  with  a  subscription  paper  in  order  to  gain  a  link 
sum  to  relieve  a  suffering  family." 

How  their  faces  fell ! 

"  It  is  a  disagreeable  task,  but  I  feel  so  much  for  then 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  it.  They  were  once  doing  quite 
well  with  a  small  shop,  but  the  husband  lost  all  by  the 
failure  of  a  merchant  with  whom  he  was  connected  la 
business,  since  then  they  have  only  struggled  on,  it  would 
seem,  to  plunge  themselves  deeper  into  poverty  aoa 
sickness."  She  then  handed  the  paper  to  Mrs.  Cotton. 
Her  own  name  headed  it  for  a  reasonable  sum. 

"  Renlly,  Mrs.  Manly,"  began  cousin  Sophia,  "I  do  art 
know  what  to  say  to  this.  I  have  so  veiy  little  to  girt 
away.  When  I  ask  for  money  for  my  own  uses,  I  hear 
nothing  from  Mr.  Cotton  but  'hard  times,' and  *  scarcity 
of  money.' " 

"  Surely  from  all  this  abundance  which  I  aee  around 
me,  you  can  spait?  something." 

"  Ah,  that  is  it,  Mn.  Manly ;  it  takes  so  much  to  keep 
up  this  '  abundance'  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.  Inose 
embroidered  satin  curtains  cost  me  eight  hundred  dollar* 
each— and  there  being  four  of  them  they  required  no 
trifling  sum,  I  assure  you.  Then  the  expenses  of  house- 
keeping, and  of  entertaining  company— but  1  sopposo 
I  must  give  something." 

Placing  a  dollar  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Manly,  Sophi* 
turned  to  adjust  her  dress  at  the  magnificent  mimr 
which  reoched  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  A"nt 
Bankly,  after  many  regrets  of  her  little  power  to  gi«f 
and  muttered  a  litde  abou^  "  lo  many  of  these  tkiop 
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for  overcoming"— -and  "  she  did  not  see  why  people  could  !  Shall  he  ncVr  at  the  Festival's  sheen, 

.not  support  themselves  in  this  land  of  plenty/'  guve  her  .'  The  new-moon  nor  Sabbath  attend? 

a  half  duller.     Helen  declared  she  thought  she  did  her  |  Where  Zion  in  beauty  and  glory  was  seen, 

share  towards  taking  care  of  the  poor  by  making  fancy  i,  Where  shoutings  went  up,  trumpets  calling  between, 


work  for  fairs,  and  so  excused  herself.  The  sweet  and  , 
benevolent  smile,  with  which  Mrs.  Manly  repaid  me  for  | 
what  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  her,  has  dwelt  in  my  I 
recollection  ever  since. 

I  began  to  confound  right  and  wrong.     Every  thing 
here  is  so  different  from  my  preconceived  ideas,  that  I 
sometimes  fancy  I  have  always  been  under  a  mistake,  re- 
garding our  duties  to  ourselves  and  others.     If  I  should  I  Zion!  name  that  brings  freshly  the  sigh-* 
act  upon  these  motives  for  action  which  I  often  see  pre- ! !  Zion !  name  at  which  tears  freely  fall- 

dominant  here,  I  must  not  be  myself — I,  in  the  country, '[  Where  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet  peers  proudly  aodhigh^ 
and  I,  in  the  city,  are  two  different  persons.     Let  us  hope,  i  Whence  the  Muuein  at  noon  sends  idolatrous  cry, 
while  my  ideas  are  so  confused,  I  shall  not — like  the 


While  pi'aises  were  wont  to  ascend? 

Where  the  censer  gave  od'rous  perfume. 

Where  the  Holy  of  Holies  had  ploce, 
Where  the  almond  of  Aaron  was  laid  up  in  bloom, 
Where  the  Ark  of  the  Cov'nant  had  resting  and  room, 
Where  Shechinah  gave  token  of  grace! 


Where  Allah  is  worshipped  of  all ! 


man  who  swora  he  was  a  changeling,  and  not  he  himself 

— lose  my  own  identwy — If  I  do  you  must  be  the  "  little 

dog  at  home"  and  prove  that  "  I  bo  I."     However  I , 

h.».,  Mvet.  .con  but  little  in  thi.  wonderful  nuue  of  city  H  ^°".",'^.i!  '^'.'"^''.^^.P'?  !^!!^  °"  *!1  "' 

life,  and  may  judge  erroneously.     At  all  events  I  have 

▼iewed  bat  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  should  I  ever  i 

Mnd  you  another  side,  it  may  bo  a  brighter  one. 

X.    R.   8. 


Or  i  gi  nnl. 
RETURN    OF    THE   JEWS. 

BT  WILLIAM  B.  TAFPAK. 

Will  he  never  return  ?  will  the  Jew 

In  exile  eternally  pine? 
By  the  multitude  scorned,  pitied  only  by  few, 
Will  he  never  his  vows  to  Jehovah  renew. 

Beneath  his  own  olive  and  vine  f 

Will  the  wrath  of  his  God  to  him  bum 

For  aye,  who  the  Nazarene  vexed? 
Will  not  the  Lord's  slayer  in  ponltence  learn, 
And  the  nailer,  and  spearman,  and  mocker  return, 

For  their  crime  deeply  stirred  and  perplexed  7 

Will  he  dwell  with  the  Gentiles  who  slight 

His  shrine,  and  make  traffic  their  god  ? 
Slink  in  alleys  and  avenues  where  the  dark  rite 
Of  London,  is  offered  to  Mammon,  of  right, 
Whose  fathers  Jerusalem  trod? 

Will  he  yield  up  his  treasures  of  wealth 

On  the  rack,  at  the  gibbet  or  stake  ? 
Shall  his  wife,  daughter,  son,  shall  his  ease  and  his  health, 
Ay,  and  life  be  cut  off,  or  enjoyed  but  in  stealth  ;— 
Shall  he  not  from  such  tyranny  break  ? 

Will  he  crouch  'neath  Mohammed's  control, 
In  suburbs  pent  up  like  a  thief? 
And  drink  of  contempt  and  reproachings  the  bowl, 
Who  of  chivalry,  once,  and  of  honor  was  soul. 
Whose  nation,  of  nations  was  chief? 

Shall  his  oil  and  his  wine  ne*er  be  reapt  ? 

Shall  his  harp,  hang  by  Euphrates'  tide— 
Whose  music  of  sweetness  for  ages  has  slept, 
0*er  whose  strings  hath  noimfer  of  cheerfulness  swept, 

In  songs  of  deliverance  and  pride  f 


'Tis  the  Zion,  oh  God,  which  thy  arm 

Still  embraces;  for  her  hast  thou  set 
I  thy  love,  deeply  graved  on  thy  palm. 

Secure  from  destruction,  and  terror,  and  haiiu-  ■ 
Her  bulwarks  before  thee  are  yet ! 


And  thy  oath  was  to  Abraham  given. 

Thy  servant,  devoted  to  th< 
As  the  sands  on  the  shoro,  as  the  leaves  by  winds  driven, 
As  the  hosts  that  then  studded  the  Syrian  heaven, 

Lo  his  children  uncounted  should  be !  , 

Like  kings  on  their  conquering  car. 

They  return  I  for  their  bondage  is  burst; 
"  My  sons  shall  be  gathered,  my  daughters  from  far, 
To  bear  them  where  shines  Jacobus  beautiful  star, 

Lo,  Tarshish,  with  ships  shall  be  first !" 

I  tee  them !  I  tee  them !  behold ! 

Every  stream,  sea  and  ocean  is  white, 
Where  their  canvass  poinu  home,  where  their  ttandard'B 

broad  fold 
Waves  on  to  the  East,  as  it  waved  once  of  old 

When  the  Ark  moved,  enveloped  in  light! 

1 1  see  them!     How  wondrous  the  crowd! 

I  From  Ganges,  from  H  umber,  from  Nile, 

\  As  doves  to  their  windows,  they  fly  as  a  cloud; 

•  How  roll  their  hosannas !  how  lordly  and  loud, 

I  Harp  and  timbrel  give  answer  the  while ! 

;  Be  lifted,  ye  gates !  for  'tis  Hb, 
I  Once  led  by  the  rabble  to  die; 

Once  spit  on,  and  thorn-crowned,  and  hung  on  a  trae, 
I  Now  worshipped,  anointed,  exalted  to  be 

A  Prince  and  a  Saviour  on  high! 

Who  is  He  that  of  glory  is  King,? 

To  whom  shall  be  lifted  the  gates  ?— 
Shout,  thousands  of  Israel !  Ye  worshippers,  bring 
Oblation !  let  Eaith  with  her  jubilee  ring, 

The  crown  for  thb  Nazarbnb  waits  ' 

Then,  Christian,  reproaches  and  stain, 

No  longer  give  thou  to  the  Jew; 
Forgathered  with  gladness  to  Zion  again, 
He  will  own  that  Messiah,  appointed  to  rain, 

Hat  come— the  Oreat  Witness  and  True ! 


\ 
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MARRYING     FOR     MONET 


Orir  inal. 
MARRYING   FOR   MONEY; 

OR,  thcU  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 
BT   HINBT  F.   HARRTICGTON. 

The  incalculable  influnnce  of  wealth,  or  the  contem- 
plation of  its  supposed  benefits,  in  controlliog  the  opera- 
tions and  destinies  of  mankind,  is  in  nothing  so  lamenta- 
bly conspicuous  as  in  its  effect  upon  the  institution  of 
marriage.  There  is  a  radical  misapprehension  in  the 
community  both  of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  in 
important  respects,  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question, 
and  of  the  solemnity  and  rcsponsibleness  of  tho  marriage 
tie.  In  support  of  the  former  clause  of  this  proposition, 
it  may  doubtless  be  asserted  that  there  are  many  who  re- 
gard' Love— ^uch  love  as  attracts  the  sexes  to  each  other, 
as  a  childish  fancy,  baseless  as  the  poet's  dream ;  the  re- 
sult of  preconceived  notions,  inculcated  by  mere  custom, 
and  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  novels,  and  poetry ; 
and  easily  and  effectually  eradicated  by  trifling  contact 
and  concern  with  the  common  tense  transactions  of  tho 
world.  There  is  a  second  class,  which,  if  governed  by 
no  settled  convictions  of  the  same  nature,  yet  contem- 
plates the  subject  with  a  hesitating  and  uncertain  judg- 
ment, as  though  it  were  excusable  or  even  proper  in  the 
female  sex,  but  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  man ;  and  who 
regard  those  who  are  so  unwary  as  to  be  decoyed  into  the 
meshes  of  love  as  legitimato  subjects  for  ridicule,  and  even 
pity.  A  nd  again,  evnn  by  those  who  recognize  its  potency, 
and  do  not  think  to  nourish  it,  and  make  it,  as  it  should  be, 
<me  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  their  hearts,  how  few,  even 
of  these,  have  ever  analyzed  the  sentiment,  and  accorded 
to  it  the  consideration,  the  reepect,  which  is  its  due ! 
How  few  there  ore  who  look  upon  it  as  an  inherent 
quality  of  the  mind,  implanted  by  Almighty  God,  in  his 
infinite  wisdom,  to  induce  man,  by  the  ecstasy  of  happi- 
ness it  is  capable  of  conferring,  voluntarily  to  regard  that 
fixed  law  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  which  assigns  one 
woman  to  one  man— the  twain  to  be  one  flesh?  We 
appeal  to  those,  who,  in  the  selection  of  a  companion  in 
weal  and  in  woe,  have  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to 
the  guidance  of  true  affection— hax'e  scorned  to  permit 
considerations  of  sordid  advantage  and  convenience,  to 
intrude  themselves,  and  for  a  fancied  good  to  entail  an 
enduring  curse— have  not  suffered  false  attractions  to  de- 
ceive them — ^nor  sensuality  to  wear  the  garb  of  the  pure 
fOvZ-love  of  their  hearts ;  to  whom  their  home  is  dearer 
than  houses  and  lands,  and  with  whom  the  praise  of  the 
being  who  is  its  ornament  and  pride,  more  makes  their 
hearts  to  swell  with  joy  than  would  the  most  dazzling 
glitter  of  the  world^s  renown^-the  loud  shouted  enthusiasm 
of  man's  acclaim ;  whose  kingdom  is  in  the  bosom  of 
that  being — ^whose  happiness  is  in  her  smile — and  who, 
rather  than  to  do  her  wrong,  ay,  though  that  wrong 
could  be  hid  for  ever  as  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth, 
from  all,  save  God  and  the  conscience,  would  perish  ere 
commit  it— perish,  with  no  remembrance  to  prey  upon 
their  vitals  as  a  consuming  fire ;  who,  though  they  may 
feel  that  were  a  universe  the  stake,  they  would  not  dis- 
miss from  their  hearts  the  tove  that  is  the  peace  of  their 


existence,  if  they  eould^^yei  know,  with  as  deep  a  coih 
viction  as  though  it  were  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  lightning's  blaze  on 
the  arch  of  Heaven  that  they  could  kot  if  tbit 
WOULD— to  such  we  appeal,  to  be  told  if  itbeapbants^ 
which  controls  them — which  illumines  earth's  pathway- 
cheers  in  the  sunshine,  and  pilots  in  the  storm— if  it  be 
not  rather,  as  we  have  said  it  to  be,  a  gift  of  the  Eternal 
to  mankind,  and,  as  his  gift  and  institution,  not  to  be 
scorned,  nor  thwarted,  nor  degraded? 

Wo  have  assumed  in  the  second  clause  of  ourpropost* 
tion,  that  the  solemnity  and  responsibleness  oftben]a^ 
riage  tie  are  not  sufiiciently  appreciated.     We  do  not 
refer  in  this  chaise  to  those  who  are  so  criminal  as  to 
render  themselves  amenable  to  prescribed  penalties  for 
absolute  infractions  of  tho  marriage  vow— but  to  a  far 
more  numerous  class.    We  take  a  broader  scope  of  ob* 
servation,  and  in  order  the  more  readily  to  explain  wa- 
self  will  devote  a  moment's  attention  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the   responsibleness  imposed  by  marriafe. 
Generalizing  our  argument,  '  Love'  is  the  gift  and  irM- 
tutionof  God;  and  by  its  high  derivation,  involriDgmonl 
accountableness  in  its  neglect  and  defiance.    Itsimroedh 
ate  end  is  to  promote  obedience  to  that  law  of  nature  and 
revelation,  which  demands  the  union  of  one  man  to  one 
woman ;  and  its  potency  is  ample  testimony  of  its  in- 
herence in  the  mind,  and  its  divine  origin;  for  it  is  para- 
mount to  all  law — all  precept— all  fear.     When  its  dic- 
tates are  opposed,  it  rages  like  a  lion,  and  overieapt  or 
rends  asunder  every  barrier  opposed  to  its  prt^resi  and 
the  satisfaction  of  its  impulses— ^yes,  often,   aIihoi:gh 
these  homers  be  the  shackles  of  law — the  support  of 
friends — the  jieril  of  character;  and  the  penalty  of  their 
destruction,  guilt,  shame,  desolation,  misery.    It  reipu 
alike  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  and  of 
the  lowly  peasant  in  his  cottage;  and  yields  not,  hi  iti 
purity,  to  the  calamities  of  curumstance  or  the  mutatiou 
of  time;  but,  buoyant  over  all,  robs  mere  fortoneofiti 
power  to  wound,  adds  a  deeper  charm  to  the  flowen  of 
spring  time,  and  makes  the  desolation  of  winter  "  to 
blossom  as  the  rose."     But  the  security  of  happiness  to 
those  connected  by  love,  is,  through  the  primal  end  to  be 
observed,  but  the  threshold  to  more  absorbing  res«Its< 
The  bond  of  marriage,  though  it  may  be  fulfilled  in  the 
letter,  is  dead  in  the  spirit,  if  iu  requisitions,  directly 
binding  on  the  parties,  alone  are  considered  and  obeyed. 
The  rearing  and  education  of  offspring,  to  fill  the  pieces 
of  their  fathers,  and  run  with  honor  their  earthly  race, 
is  the  important,  tho  solemn  end  to  which  all  else  should 
conduce.     While  the  mother  is  specially  appointed  to 
guide  her  children,  she  requires  in  the  task  the  counsel 
and  aid  of  her  husband ;  and  if  concord,  that  unity  of 
heart  which  love  creates,  be  wanting  between  parentt, 
their  instructions  may  clash  and  nullify  each  other;  end 
tho  demoralizing  lesson  impressed  by  the  exan^ple  « 
their  disagreements,  produce,  in  the  minds  of  ihcir 
children,  an  abiding  influence  for  evil.     It  is  not  enough 
then,  i^  the  union  of  man  and  woman,  that  friends  dcsiw 
or  urge,  that  the  possessions  or  expectations  of  the  one 
or  the  other  party  will  ensure  protection  from  want,  that 
their  respectability— we  speak  in  a  worldly  sense— o»y 
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be  equal,  or  that*  in  exchange  for  wealth  from  the  one 
party,  will  be  bestowed  elevation  by  the  other.  If  love 
be  a  »tranger,  though  all  be  possessed  beside,  the  world 
will  be  thenceforth  but  a  gilded  prison  house-^lhe  soul 
will  feel  that  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  destiny,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  things  that  wealth  and  station  can  procure, 
will  be  miserable  and  alone ! 

Weaddress  ourself  to/Miren/«  then.  One  half  the  mar^ 
riages  in  our  country  are  instigated  or  controlled  by  parents. 
The  respon»ibleness  of  the  most  of  those  which  are  con- 
tracted  oo  other  bases  than  love,  and  involve  the  misery 
of  one  or  both  the  parties,  rests,  it  is  not  injustice  to  say, 
upon  their  parents.  Let  not  the  father,  who  listens  to 
the  oifer  of  a  wealthy  suitor,  and  bestows  his  daughter 
upon  him,  flatter  himself  that  because  his  child's  heart  is 
unoccupied,  and  in  ignorance  of  herself,  she  willingly 
yields  to  his  wishes,  he  is  not  doing  violence  to  nature  and 
the  ordination  of  God.  The  heart  mvst  have  its  alimeiU 
— -»^  mu$t  love;  and  when  it  yearns,  in  that  child,  to 
fulfil  its  destiny,  and  seeks  an  object  upon  which  to  pour 
itself  out,  loathing  will  usurp  the  place  of  indifference 
towards  the  partner  of  her  fortunes  who  is  not  the  part- 
ner of  her  soul,  and  woe,  and  agony  of  spirit,  will  be  her 
portion ;  and  then,  there  will  come  the  wrestlings  of  virtue 
with  the  torture  of  unsatisfied  affections,  perkapt  to  be 
conquered,  and  to  entail  in  its  overthrow,  the  secret  gnaw- 
ings  of  guilt,  or  the  withering  blight  of  open  shame! 

"  Gold  hath  power, 
To  purchase  joys ;  butcanoot  purchase  aught 
Tn  fill  the  void  where  love  abideth  not ! 
It  hath  been  curse  to  womau !    Oh  how  otl 
Have  sire  and  mother  gazed  upon  the  dross. 
Till  it  hath  charmed  their  senses,  and  hath  turned 
The  g^enial  stream  of  nature  into  ice ! 
And  they  have  sold  their  children  for  its  sake ! 
Ay,  there's  no  softer  word  befits  to  use — 
Sold  theui  to  earthly  misery.    How  oft 
Has  the  fond  husband  folded  to  his  breast 
The  wife  his  gold  has  purchased  ;  and  that  wife, 
Doomed  by  a  parent's  hand,  that  should  have  been 
A  shield  about  her,  and  her  guide  to  good. 
How  pines  she  'mid  the  trappings  of  her  state. 
Or  madly  nurses  the  expanding  germ, 
For  holy  purpose  planted  in  her  breast, 
Till  it  doth  shoot  in  dark  and  hideous  crime  *. 
It  is  a  common  story !" 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  culpability  of  a  parent 
in  sacrificing  his  child  to  mammon  be  not  greater  than 
even  that  of  the  fortune  hunter  himself— the  man  who 
marries  solely  for  money ;  for  the  latter,  compassionating 
the  condition  of  her  whom  he  has  made  his  victim,  may 
•o  earnestly  endeavor  to  atone  for  his  crime,  by  devoted 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  her  happiness,  that  he  may 
smooth,  if  he  do  not  remove,  the  roughness  of  her  path. 
Of  fortune  hunters  there  are  two  classes ;  the  one  com* 
posed  of  those,  who,  poor  themselves,  seek  to  obtain  the 
means  of  support  by  marriage ;  the  other  of  those  who 
are  already  possessors  of  fortunes  or  competencies,  yet 
who  covet  loore.  These  last  are  by  far  the  most  de- 
graded, unworthy,  and  criminal ;  as  they  are  also  the 
most  numerous,  for  the  poverty  of  the  former  is,  at  least, 
a  shadow  of  excuse  for  their  conduct ;  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  designs,  whereby  the 
argus  eyes  of  friends,  and  indeed  of  all  sensible  yotmg 
women,  liable  to  be  ir'ictuns,  are  opened  wide,  and  suc- 
cew  is  precarious,  except  with  sbaUow  witted,  romantic 
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misses,  who  know  no  better  than  to  be  beguiled— who 
would  scorn  love  and  marriage  conducted  in  straight  for-, 
ward  fashions-— and  are  ready  to  leap  with  delight  from 
a  second  story  window,  decked  for  Gretna  Green,  into  the 
arms  of  any  poor  devil,  who  will  run  the  risk  of  a  lung 
fever  a  sufficient  number  of  nights  to  serenade  them ; 
and  who  render  the  ill-fated  wretches,  who  may  be  link- 
ed to  their  destinies,  objects  of  the  iotensest  pity,  malgre 
the  heaped  up  coffers  thoy  may  bring.  But  the  rich  man, 
who  marries  only  to  increase  his  riches,  is  veiled  by  his 
possessions  from  reproach  or  scorn.  The  eyes  of  the 
friends  of  his  intended  victim  are  dazzled  and  blinded— 
mammon  triumphs,  and  the  heart's  desolation  and  misery^ 
though  perhaps  she  knows  it  not  now  herself,  are  spring* 
ing  to  rank  luxuriance,  beneath  the  costly  jewels  and 
attire  of  the  bride,  to  scatter  hereafter  their  noisome  per- 
fume, and  poison  and  destroy ! 

In  fine,  '  Love*  is  the  child  of  heaven ;  and  of  all  the 
woes  and  guilt  with  which  man  has  encumbered  himself| 
through  disregard  of  his  nature  and  destiny,  none  are 
comparable  in  extent  or  intenpity^  with  those  which 
spring  from  indifference  to  the  dominion  of  this  passion 
in  the  soul ;  and  from  attention  to  other  and  baser  influ- 
ences, in  that  union  of  the  sexes  of  which  it  should  be  sole 
arbiter,  and  over  which  its  dominion  should  be  paramount 
and  absolute. 

The  above  dissertation  on  the  tender  passion  has  not 
much  to  do  with  a  little  tale  we  are  about  to  relate ; 
nevertheless,  as  it  may  claim  perhaps  ^cousijiage  in  the 
sixteenth  degree,  we  have  ventured  to  make  it  a'prelimi- 
nary. 

There  is  a  grey  haired  gentleman  in  New  York,  a  re- 
tired merchant,  whose  bland  and  hearty  countenance 
may  be  seen  every  fair  day,  in  Broadway,  through  the 
window  of  his  carriage,  as  he  takes  his  airing.  Ther« 
19  nothing  ostentatious  about  his  equipage — none  of  that 
labored  display,  unfortunately  characteristic  of  too  many 
in  New-York.  He  does  not  ape  the  habits  of  a  foreign 
aristocracy,  by  attiring  his  servants  in  liveries ;  and  hit 
carriage,  though  evidently  of  costly  manufacture,  is  so 
barren  of  tinsel,  and  of  so  unpretending  a  construction, 
that  the  passer  by,  as  his  eye  falls  upon  it  in  tho  midst  of 
the  ambitious  *  turn-outs*  so  numerous  in  Broadway, 
would  never  suspect  its  occupant  to  be  the  master  of  un- 
bounded wealth — capable  of  buying  up,  body  and  soul, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  bedizened  and  be- 
whiskcred  aspirants,  who  dash  by  him,  as  he  leisurely 
rumbles  along,  in  their  flashy,  gingerbread  vehicles. 

Ho  is  often  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter; 
the  former  preserving  in  the  wane  of  life,  traces  of  love- 
liness t  the  latter  in  the  dawning  of  lustrous  beauty. 
The  dress  of  these  ladies  corresponds  with  the  elegant 
simplicity — that  test  of /rtt«  elevation  and  real  gentility— 
which  we  have  remarked  upon  as  distinguishing  the 
husband  and  father.  The  jewels  they  wear  are  few  and 
tasteful ;  and,  in  their  plain  and  becoming  attire,  they  do 
not  make  their  bodies  locomotive  milliners'  signs,  nor 
tell  a  tale,  by  extravagance  or  outrenets  of  display,  that, 
conscious  of  deficiency  in  mental  superiority,  they  would 
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make  a  parade  of  the  gaudincss  of  the  covering,  atone  for 
the  emptiness  within  it. 

This  gentleman  came  to  the  city  when  a  young  man,  a 
poor  adventurer.  He  left  his  father's  humble  fireside  in 
the  country,  with  a  blessing  and  a  little  pack  of  clothes, 
and  with  a  five  dollar  note  in  his  pocket,  all  he  was 
worth  in  the  world— he  turned  his  steps  toward  New- 
York  ;  ignorant  of  mankind— of  the  world's  guilt  and 
crime— of  the  thousands  seeking,  like  himself,  a  liveli- 
hood, who  congregate  in  this  moral  whirlpool— but  full 
of  expectation— of  hope— of  determination— of  energy. 
It  was  distant  several  days'  travel,  but  he  did  not  greatly 
diminish  his  scanty  funds,  for  the  farmer's  door  at  which 
he  applied  at  nightfall,  was  ever  open  to  receive  him, 
and  a  few  hours  of  labor  the  succeeding  day  requited— 
for  he  would  have  scorned  to  accept  of  charity— the  hos- 
pitality extended  to  him.  He  sought  a  mean,  cheap 
lodging  house  when  at  last  he  trod,  with  eager  foot,  the 
streeU  of  the  city,  and,  although  wondering  curiosity  was 
awake,  he  wasted  no  time  in  idleness,  but  sedulously  em- 
ployed himself  in  seeking  occupation.  Appearances  are 
deceitful,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  put  faith  in  them;  but 
the  merchant  who  listened  to  Jacob  Flagg's  stoiy,  and 
taking  the  honesty  depicted  in  his  face  as  an  endorsement 
of  ito  truth,  made  him  his  porter,  never  had  reauon  to 
regret  it. 

For  four  years  he  was  a  faithful  servant;  diligent,  in 
dustrious,  honest,  frugal.     Closing  his  duties  soon  after 
nightfall,  his  evenings  were  his  own ;  and  by  the  light  of 
his   lamp,  he  devoted  them    to  the    improvement   of 
his  mind.     At  the  end  of  the  four  years,  with  what  he 
had  saved  from  his  earnings  and  some  little  assistance 
from  his  employer,  he  opened  a  small  retail  shop  in  an 
obscure  street,  wherein  he  vended  a  small  stock  of  dry 
goods.    From  the  beginning  he  succeeded ;  slowly  indeed, 
yet  he  succeeded.     And  the  majority  may  succeed  in 
precisely  the  same  way.     Whatever  one's  income  may 
be,  however  trifling,  let  him  live  within  it,  and  he  is  even 
then  prospering  and  to  prosper.     In  a  great  city,  frugali- 
ty never  finds  itself  at  fault-      Subsistence  and  a  home 
may  be  procured,  meeted  to  any  quality  of  means ;  and 
he  who  casts  false  pride  out  of  doors,  and  indulges  rather 
in  that  more  ennobling  satisfaction,  the  consciousness 
tliat  he  is  wronging  no  fellow  being  by  unjust  self-indul- 
gence, is  laying  a  foundation  for  prosperity  that  nothing 
can  shake ;  for  though  ihe  goods  of  earth  may  gather 
slowly,  the  toul  will  be  heaping  up  treasures.     Extrava- 
gance is  a  comparative  term ;  and  he  who,  with  an  in- 
come of  a  few  hundreds,  exceeds  its  bounds  in  his  ex- 
penditures, is  more  extravagant  than  the  possessor  of 
millions,   whose  lavish  hand  scatters   thousands  upon 
thousands  from  his  revenue.    Jacob  Flagg  had  a  little 
something  left  of  bis  first  year's  gains,  and  a  yet  larger 
Bum  at  the  close  of  the  second — tenfold  after  the  third. 

As  his  condition  improved,  he  cautiously  and  advised- 
ly improved  his  mode  of  living.     He  removed  to  a  more 


I  worth  a  thousand  doUare  I     This  widow,  named  Watldu 
— not  her  real  name,  by  the  by,  for,  on  our  veradiy,  we 


are  telling  a  true  story,  and  it  might  give  offence  to  be  too 
particular--was  not  overstocked  with  wit,  and  piqued 
herself  as  much  on  her  slender  jointure  and  the  thousand 
dollars  Helen  was  to  possess  on  her  wedding  day,  u 
though  her  hundreds  had  been  thousands,  and  her  daa|b> 
ters'  thoiuand  a  million.  Helen  was  sensible— very  len- 
<  sible ;  and  resisted,  in  a  good  degree,  the  unhappy  is- 
;  flucnces  of  her  mother's  weakness ;  but  most  women, 
not  being  conversant  with  business,  do  not  appreciate  the 
true  value  of  money ;  and  it  is  not  amazing  that  Helen, 
when  it  was  so  constantly  a  theme  of  exultation  and  pride 
with  her  mother,  should  imagine  at  last,  her  thousand 
dollars'-a  fortune. 

FUfcgg,  after  a  time,  loved  her— loved  her  wth  his 
whole  heart,  and  was  as  tenderly  loved  in  return.  Hs 
had  always  determined,  with  an  honest  pride,  never  to  &II 
in  love  with  a  woman  with  money ;  "  it  should  never  be  cast 
in  his  teeth  by  his  wife's  grumbling  relations,  that  he  was 
supported  by  her" — and  there  are  few  who  will  accuis 
him  of  swerving  from  his  principles,  although  hs  did 
love  Helen  Watkins,  and  she  had  a  thousand  dollan. 

He  married  her ;  and  on  the  wedding  day,  pursuant  to 
her  father's  will,  the  thousand  dollars  were  placed  in 
Flagg's  hands.     Doing  as  he  thought  best  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  he  invested  it  in  his  business,  and  in- 
stead of  dashing  out  with  an  establishment,  remained  it 
the  boarding  house.     For  a  time  all  went  well.    A  lorinj 
bride  thinks  little,  for  months,  of  any  thing  but  low  and 
happiness,  and  Helen  never  spoke  of  the  thousand  dollan. 
Flagg  furnished  her  with  money  sufficient  for  her  wants, 
and,  indeed,  for  her  desires— the  engrossment  of  her 
thoughts  otherwise   limiting  her  wishes.    But  when  a 
year  had  gone  by,  she  often  asked  for  articles  of  dren 
or  luxury— luxury  to  them — which  her  husband  could  not 
afford  to  give,  and  gently  but  resolutely  denied  her.    "  It'i 
very  strange,''  thought  Helen  to  herself,  "that  when  he 
has  all  that  thousand  dollars  of  mine,  he  won't  let  me 
have  what  I  want."     Her  mother  fostered  these  com- 
plaining  thoughts,  and  on  an  occasion  when  she  bad  set 
her  heart  on  something  which  he  refused  to  purchase,  she 
ventured  to  vent  her  disappointment  in  reproaches ;  and 
referred  to  the  thousand  dollara,  which  she  was  sure  ehe 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  spend,  since  it  was  all  her  own. 
Flagg  was  astonished,  indignant;  but  restraining  himself, 
kindly  reasoned  with  her  and  represented  to  her  how 
paltry  a  sum,  in  reality,  a  thousand  dollars  was,  and  bow 
long  ago  it  would  have  been  exhausted,  had  it  been  in 
her  own  possession,  by  the  procurement  of  half  the  arti- 
cles she  had  solicited.     But  her  pride  prevented  her 
from  listening  with  calmness;  and  she  only  «**^^ 
enough  of  his  explanation  to  excite,  in  her  warped  judf 
mcnt,  the  suspicion  that  it  was  only  given  to  excuse  bun- 
self  for  his  meanness. 

In  a  short  time  the  thousand  dollara  came  up  sgain- 
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careful,  however,  not  to  deceive  himself  and  run  ahead 
of  duty.  The  second  change  was  rife  with  momentous 
influences  upon  his  destiny ;  for  there  boarded  in  the  same 
bouse,  a  widow  and  her  pretty  daughter,  the  last  an  heiress. 


breakfast.  Flagg  could  bear  no  more.  Without 
\  joinder,  he  suddenly  left  the  house.  His  wife  saw  thst 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  moved— that  his  face  wort 
a  startling  expression,  and  regretful,  penitent  and  slsiw 
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ed,  she  called  earnestly  aod  tearfully  to  him  to  return, 
but  it  was  too  late !  It  was  a  sullen,  stormy,  wintry,  chilly 
day,  when  Flag^  lefl  his  home  that  morning ;  it  was,  too, 
at  the  very  climax  of  one  of  those  mercantile  crises  wlien 
the  rich  feel  poor  and  the  poor,  beggars;  and  Flagg, 
breasting  the  storm  bravely  thus  far,  had  congratulated 
himself  that  in  a  few  days  more  he  should  be  safe,  and 
his  fortunes  golden  for  ever.  How  bitter  were  his  sensa- 
tions as  he  came  down  Broadway  that  morning,  plashing 
through  the  rain!  He  loved  Helen  dearly — ^he  knew 
that  she  loved  him.  Their  days  were  all  happiness,  save 
that  destroyed  by  this  one  foible,  and  let  come  what 
would,  he  determined  to  give  her  ''  a  lesson  that  should 
last  her  the  rest  of  her  life." 

He  did  not  return  to  dinner.  Helen  waited  for  him, 
and,  robbed  by  her  anxiety  and  remorse  of  her  appetite, 
would  not  go  down  herself,  but  sat  all  the  afternoon, 
looking  from  the  window  into  the  deserted  and  dreary 
street;  weeping  sometimes  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  When  day-light  had  nearly  gone,  and  she  began 
to  strain  her  eyes  to  distinguish  objects  without,  she 
discovered  him  approaching.  She  could  not — she  dared 
not  go  to  meet  him,  but  when  he  opened  the  door,  she 
could  not  repress  a  shriek  at  the  haggardness  of  his 
countenance.  He  came  to  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand, 
said,  in  a  voice  broken  by  exhaustion  and  emotion,  while 
he  extended  with  the  other  a  roll  of  bank  notes — 

**  Helen,  there  are  your  thousand  dollars.  I  have  had 
toil,  and  anguish,  and  pain  enough  to  get  them  for  you, 
in  these  dreadful  times,  but  I  had  resolved,  and  would 
not  be  disappointed.  Take  them,  do  with  them  as  you 
like,  and  we  will  bo  wholly  happy ;  for  you  can  never 
reproach  me  more!*' 

"No,  no,  not  for  the  world!"  sobbed  Helen,  sinking 
on  her  knees  in  shame  ;  "  oh,  husband,  forgive  me,  for- 
give me !  I  shall  never  be  guilty  again  I*'  and  she  tried  to 
make  him  accept  the  notes. 

He  was,  however,  resolute ;  and  well  knowing  from 
his  character,  that  what  he  had  determined  on,  as  a  pro- 
per course,  he  would  not  swerve  from,  she  dismissed  the 
subject,  and  they  were  afterwards  indeed  happy.  He 
never  asked  her  to  what  purpose  she  devoted  her  thousand 
dollars,  but  it  was  plain  enough  that  she  expended  them 
neither  for  dress  nor  ornament.  If  any  thing,  she  was 
more  frugal  than  ever;  and  he  was  compelled  to  question 
her  of  her  wants  and  wishes,  when  he  was  disposed  to 
gratify  them ;  as  he  was,  liberally  and  freely,  so  soon  as 
his  prosperity  would  authorise  it. 

Reader,  this  Flagg  is  the  same  hale  old  fellow  whom 
we  have  spoken  of  as  riding  in  his  carriage  in  Broad- 
way ;  and  that  wife  is  this  same  Helen.  That  daughter^ 
ah,  I  can  tell  a  story  of  her !  She  is  to  be  married  next 
week  to  a  young  man  not  worth  a  penny— but  who  loves 
her,  and  cares  not  a  pin  for  her  father's  money,  confiding, 
as  he  does,  in  his  own  energies— which  the  old  gentleman 
took  care  to  make  sure  of  before  he  gave  his  consent. 
As  to  thiU  thousand  dollars,  it  has  been  accumulating 
this  twenty-years— has  been  added  to  constantly  by  the 
mother,  and  now,  a  good  round  sum— we  have  it  from 
sure  authority — at  least  twenty  thousand,  will  be  a  gift 
to  her  daughter  on  the  marriage  day;  but  we  warrant 


you,  she  will  hear  the  whole  story  of  "the  thousand 
dollars,"  and  be  warned  not  to  suspect  an  honest,  higb- 
minded,  loving  man,  oi  marrying  for  money  1 


Original. 
CHARADE. 

BT    PARK  BEKJAMIX. 


Thx  lady  I  love  is  as  fair  to  see, 
As  a  blossom  of  June  on  a  graceful  tree. 
There's  a  summer  sweetness  in  all  her  looks. 
And  her  voice  is  as  low  as  a  running  brook's, 
I  do  not  remember  the  hue  of  her  eyes — 
There  are  thousand  such  in  the  clear  night  skies ; 
Only  from  Heaven  could  light  so  fair 
Gleam  on  your  gaze  through  the  cxystal  air. 

Her  name — what  is  it?     Reveal  her  name ! 
On  my  heart  it  is  written  in  words  of  flame. 
Thought  sits  like  a  Sybil  and  will  not  tell 
The  mystic  letters  that  mark  her  well ! 
Yet  listen,  then  ponder,  and  I  may  show 
In  heedless  verse  what  you  seek  to  know. 
Come,  lovely  reader,  to  quench  your  thirst 
Of  curiosity — ^hark  to  my  first  ! 

My  first  lacks  a  letter— hi  consonant  good. 
To  make  it  the  tender  and  marvellous  food 
Which  the  Israelites  found,  when  guided  away 
With  a  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  by  day—* 
When  the  matron  csme  from  the  Patriarch's  tent, 
There  lay  the  food  that  her  God  had  sent — 
Fallen  from  Heaven  and  pleasant  to  taste. 
Like  spots  of  snow  on  the  trackless  waste. 

Her  eyes !  again  I  am  trying  to  think 
If  her  eyes  were  the  hue  of  a  fountain's  brink ; 
Azure  and  brilliant  and  soft  and  clear, 
Each  set  like  a  star  in  its  own  small  sphere. 
Time  has  flown  since  I  saw  her  last, 
Summer  and  Winter  have  glided  past. 
Therefore  their  color  I  cannot  say- 
But  I  know  that  my  second  is  French  for  "grey." 

Go  to  the  West — and  a  plain  you'll  see 
Uncbequeied  by  herbage  or  bubh  or  tree ; 
Nothing  grows  save  the  grass  that  waves 
In  mimic  billows  o'er  human  graves. 
'Tis  a  dreadful  thing  alone  to  stand 
And  look  a  far  o*er  that  shoreless  land 
Dreadful  to  hearken  to  storm  and  blast— 
The  Saxon  name  of  that  plain's  my  last. 

What  is  *'  my  whole  ?"    I  will  tell  you  how 
To  find  it  to-morrow  or,  may  be,  now. 
Seek  for  a  figure  slight  and  small 
Just  like  a  sylph's  at  a  (airy  ball ; 
Seek  for  a  face  that  is  gentle  and  mild 
Just  like  the  face  of  a  beautiful  child- 
Heart,  and  feeling,  and  mind,  and  soul- 
Find  all  these  and  you  find  my  wiiolk. 
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Ori  rinal. 
THE    WITCH    OF    THE    AVENTINE. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THS  JOURNAL  OF  AN   ARTIST. 
BT  EMMA  C.   IXBURT. 

Five  yean  havo  passed  away  since  I  left  my  native 
•horo  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Italian  arts;— av— five 
years  of  such  a  dreamlike  exiiKtencc,  that  but  for  my 
pictures— those  silent  records  of  past  scenes,  I  should 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  believe  that  memory  was  but 
the  handmaid  of  imagination,  and  that  I  was  but  indul- 
ging  in  waking  visions,  when  I  seem  to  bo  recalling 
actual  events.  In  my  own  happy  country,  where  ave- 
nues to  fame  and  honor  and  fortune  are  opened  on  every 
tide,  lifo  must  necessarily  be  a  scene  of  action.  We  have 
no  time  to  loitre  by  the  wayside,  either  to  pluck  the 
fragile  flowers  of  fancy,  or  to  indulge  in  vague  dreams  of 
unattainiibic  perfection.  All  are  eagerly  passing  for- 
ward as  in  a  well-contested  race,  and  the  laggard  ideal- 
ist may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  be  not  trampled 
under  foot  by  his  more  active  competitors.  But  in  Itoly, 
to  whose  oppressed  and  degenerate  sons  nothing  is  left 
but  the  memories  of  the  glorious  past,  life  is  only  a 
dream ;  it  may  be  one  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  or  of 
squalid  wretchedness,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  but  still  it  is  only  a  dream.  The  noble  seeks 
neither  to  add  new  honors  to  bi^  illustrious  name,  nor  to 
repair  his  dilapidated  fortunes:  the  peasant  is  content  to 
loitre  amid  his  fertile  fields,  drawing  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  the  bountiful  soil,  which,  to  industry,  would  afford 
affluence:  the  mendicant,  reclining  against  some  broken 
column  or  defliced  statue,  yields  himself  to  the  indolence 
which  is  his  only  source  of  enjoyment,  and  if  he  can  but 
beg  the  pittance  which  is  sufficient  to  purchase  his  macca- 
roni  or  polenta,  asks  no  better  destiny. 

Indeed,  few  persoBS  can  reside  long  in  Italy,  without 
imbibing  a  taste  for  that '  doUi  far  niente  *  which  is  w 
characteristic  of  the  people.  Living  in  an  atmosphere 
so  pure,  that  mere  breath  is  enjoyment—- surrounded  by 
those  lovely  and  gentle  scenes  in  nature,  whose  effect 
upon  the  mind  resembles  that  produced  by  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  our  own  land,  as  little  as  the  mighty  cata- 
ract of  Niagara  resembles  the  beautiful  cascade  of  Temi-— 
encompassed  in  his  daily  walks  by  memorials  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  a  country  which  once  gave  masters  to 
the  world«— beholding,  on  every  side,  forms  of  beauty 
such  as  never  before  n^ited  his  waking  eyes— wandering 
as  a  mere  pilgrim  amid  the  treasures  of  art,  for  which 
he  left  his  distant  home,  and  rarely  called  either  by  duty 
or  emulation,  to  employ  himself  in  the  active  business  of 
life,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  young  artist  should  become 
a  dreamer  like  the  rest.  He  goes  to  Italy  to  study  his 
profession,  but  the  labor  of  his  life  becomes,  also,  its 
happiness,  when  he  has  but  to  gaze  on  images  of  loveli- 
ness, and  let  their  sweet  influence  sink  into  his  soul.  It 
is  indeed  a  happy  period  of  existence.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  to  despond  over  unattainable  pcrfeotion,  for,  to 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth,  all  things  seem  possible,  and 
imagination's  magic  pencil  finishes  his  rudeot  sketches 
with  the  grace  of  a  Corregio,  and  the  coloring  of  a 
Ticioot 


Wc  often  hear  of  the  analogy  between  pertfr  and 
painting,  hut  few — none,  indeed— save  he  vrhose  mind  ii 
so  thoroughly  imbued  wiih  both,  that  only  ciirnrostSDm 
have  decided  his  choice— can   understand  how  cWly 

• 

they  do  resemble  each  other.  The  ivied  tower  and 
mouldering  bnnlement — the  leaping  torrent  and  the 
gliding  brook — the  smooth  green  meadow,  and  the 
sequestered  glade — the  modest  wild-flower,  and  the 
lofty  oak— the  daisied  hill-side,  and  the  beetling  cliff, 
are  painted  by  fancy's  hand,  for  the  poet  as  well  as  the 
artist;  while  the  delicate  visions  of  female  loveliness, 
with  its  attendant  virtues  of  patience,  and  genileness, 
and  constancy,  and  devotion — ^the  noble  images  of  manly 
courage,  and  chivalrous  bearing,  and  disinterested  friend- 
ship, and  unsullied  honor,  visit  the  mind  of  the  painter 
no  less  than  the  poet ;  though  the  one  is  only  caII(Hl  to 
delineate  the  outward  show,  and  the  other,  the  woAingi 
of  the  hidden  emotion.  There  have  been  moments  when 
I  have  felt  that  none  but  the  painter's  skill  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  thoughts  that  crowded  upon  my  brain,  and 
again  I  have  longed  to  pour  out  my  fancies  in  the  ballad 
of  knightly  times,  or  the  more  passionate  verse  of  our 
own  age. 

My  pictures  have  hitherto  served  roe  as  a  journal. 
When  I  look  on  them,  I  can  recall  every  circumstance 
connected  with  their  progress— tho  time — the  place- 
nay,  the  very  tints  of  the  sky,  as  the  soft  light  fell  upon 
my  canvass,  are  before  me  with  all  the  nvidness  of  reality. 
But  I  sometimes  wish  that  others  could  enjoy  my  remi- 
niscences  with  me,  and  in  those  hours  wfaicb  are  hai- 
lowed  by  the  presence  of  warm  friends,  who  can  enter 
into  my  feelings,  I  love  to  dwell  on  scenes  so  unlike  the 
details  of  common  life.  My  dreamy  existence  is  gone 
by— I  am  now  a  laborer  in  the  field  of  art,  and  a*  I  sit 
in  my  lone  studio,  visions  of  the  past  mingle  strangely 
with  the  common-place  realities  of  the  present 

•  ••••• 

*  One  evening  I  was  rambling  on  the  Avcntine  HiD, 
gazing  down  upon  the  ruins  which  lie  around  its  base, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
woman,  moving  amid  the  broken  columns.  In  that 
place,  and  beneath  such  a  soft,  sunset  glow,  every  thing 
seemed  picturesque,  but  the  figure  which  I  now  beheld 
was  pre-eminently  so.  Of  a  height  far  exceeding  the 
usual  stature  of  her  sex,  attired  in  a  loose,  black  robe, 
which  hung  about  her  tall  form  like  the  dmpeiy  of  some 
ancient  statue,  and  bearing  on  her  bead  a  water-piifber, 
which  she  balanced  without  the  aid  of  her  bands,  she 
strode  over  the  bloi'^ks  of  marble  as  if  the  had  been 
treading  a  level  pathway,  while  her  upright  carnage 
preserved,  admirably,  the  position  of  the  antique-look- 
ing pitcher.  At  that  rime,  I  never  allowed  a  subject  n> 
escape  my  eager  pencil,  and  I  harried  down  the  bill  it 
the  hope  of  meeting  her,  and  making  a  sketch.  But  my 
precipitation  was  the  cause  of  disappointment.    I  sw** 


*  A  spirited  sketch  of  an  aged  Roman  woman,  from  th«  pft** 
pencil  of  Mr.  F.  Philips,  and  the  arUsl's  detcriptioB  of  theetfM 
produced  upon  him  by  the  stern  and  almoit  myrteriou"  m*"J» 
of  the  original  of  the  picture,  suggested  thoughts  which  fiouij 
shaped  themselves  into  the  following  tais^  I  Mod  scarcely  n? 
that  the  iaeidenia  ars  pwaly  inagiaary.  a.  c.  ■• 
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bled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  fell  with  some  violence 
to  the  ground ;  when  I  aroAe,  the  object  of  my  pursuit 
had  vanished,  and  I  limped  home,  half  ashamed  of  the 
iNrhim  which  had  led  me  such  a  chase  after  an  ugly  old 
vroman. 

A  few  days  after,  I  encountered  the  same  woman  in 
the  lone  and  grass-grown  street  of  the  Lungara.  Her 
figure  was  not  to  bo  mistaken,  and  she  bore  on  her  head 
a  large  bundle,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  formerly 
carried  her  pitcher.  Her  dress  betrayed  her  poverty, 
and  I  therefore  unceremoniously  accosted  her,  offering  to 
pay  her  liberally  if  she  would  sit  to  me  for  a  sketch. 
IVhilo  I  was  speaking,  she  drew  herself  up  to  the  full 
height  of  her  majestic  figure,  and  sternly  answered  in 
the  negative;  then,  without  another  word,  strode  on- 
vrard,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  I  regretted 
her  refusal  the  more,  because  I  now  saw  that  her  fea- 
tures, though  strongly  marked,  were  eminently  hand- 
some, and  there  was  a  stateliness  in  her  manner  which 
suited  ill  with  her  mean  garb  and  humble  occupation.  I 
frequently  met  her  in  my  walks  about  the  most  desolate 
parts  of  the  city,  but  she  was  never  to  be  seen  in  the 
populous  and  bu^y  streets.  I  never  beheld  her  in  com- 
pany with  others  of  her  class ;  she  was  always  alone, 
and  generally  bore  a  burden  on  her  head.  I  remember 
another  peculiarity,  which  struck  me  very  forcibly,  as 
being  so  very  different  from  the  custom  of  her  people, 
and  this  was,  her  total  disregard  of  the  religious  ceremo> 
nies  to  which  the  Roman  peo^ant  is  usually  so  attentive. 
Though  I  watched  her  repeatedly  as  she  passed  the 
little  shrines  which  abound  in  every  comer  of  Rome, 
yet  I  never  once  saw  her  bend  the  knee  before  the  sym- 
bol of  her  nation*s  faith,  and  once,  when  the  tinkle  of  the 
little  bell  which  announces  the  approach  of  the  Host 
resounded  through  the  street  which  she  had  just  entered, 
I  ob<;erved  her  turn  rapidly  away,  as  if  to  avoid  bestow- 
ing the  habitual  reverence  demanded  from  every  good 
Catholic. 

I  had  not  seen  her  for  some  weeks,  when,  one  ev€>- 
ning,  as  I  was  loitering  away  the  sunset  hour  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appa- 
rition of  the  old  woman,  who  was  close  at  my  side  before 
I  heard  her  step.  In  her  usual  stern  manner  she  said, 
"  You  want  my  picture — pay  me  the  sum  you  offered, 
and  you  shall  have  it." 

**  You  have  changed  your  mind,  Signora,"  said  I  *, 
'*  perhaps  I  have  also  changed  mine." 

Without  another  word  she  was  turning  away,  when  I 
detained  her,  assuring  her  I  was  still  desirous  of  making 
a  sketch  of  her,  and  inquiring  why  she  now  came  to  offer 
what  she  had  once  so  sternly  refused. 

**  Because  the  miserable  body  must  be  obeyed  even  in 
despite  of  the  haughty  spirit,"  was  her  reply.  "  I  am 
starving;  two  days  have  passed  since  I  have  tasted 
food." 

Shocked  at  her  words,  I  thrust  some  money  into  her 
band,  and  bade  her  buy  food. 

"  At  midday,  to-morrow,  I  will  meet  you  at  the  Fon- 
tana  Paolina,"  said  she. 

**  I  will  be  there,"  returned  I,  "  but  be  sure  not  to 
dlisappoint  m«." 


"  lo  V  ho  promesBO  e  Mono  Romana — I  have  pro- 
mised, and  I  am  a  Roman,"  was  her  proud  reply,  and  I 
returned  to  my  home,  pondering  over  the  character  of  a 
people  whose  nobleness  of  sentiment  forms  a  singular 
contrast  to  their  habitual  laxity  of  principle. 

I  was,  at  that  time,  residing  in  the  only  habitable  part 
of  the  once  splendid  Casa  di  Gherardi.  Its  beautiful 
sire,  and  the  few  fine  pictures  which  still  decorate  its 
gallei7,  had  induced  me  to  obtain  the  permission  of  its 
owner,  (a  distant  branch  of  the  ancient  family  to  whom 
it  once  belonged,)  to  occupy  an  apartment  in  the  half 
iniinous  palace.  His  permission  T  had  obtained  for  a 
*  consideration^*  and  I  had  been,  for  some  weeks,  domi- 
cilared  with  the  old  porter,  w^hen  I  first  met  the  old  sybil. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  I  repaired  to  the  Fontana  Pao- 
lina, whose  b(*autifnl  situation,  surrounded  by  an  ever* 
green  shade,  makes  it  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all 
Rome,  and  true  to  her  promise,  the  woman  was  there. 

"  Lead  on— I  follow,"  was  her  only  reply  to  my  salu- 
tation, and  without  further  parley,  I  led  the  way  to  my 
abode.  As  I  ascended  the  broad  staircase  which  led  to 
my  apartments,  I  looked  back  and  observed  my  com- 
panion suddenly  start  as  if  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
object  had  met  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  you  fear?"  I  asked. 

''B'ear!"  exclaimed  she,  while  a  malignant  scowl 
dwelt,  for  an  instant,  on  her  expansive  brow,  "  think  you 
I  can  fear  aught  from  you  7  No !  when  the  hopes  of 
life  are  crushed  there  is  nothing  left  to  dread;  but  I 
little  thought  to  set  foot  in  the  Gherardi  Palace." 

"  It  is  my  home,"  said  I. 

"  Your  home  V*  murmured  she,  gazing  intently  on  my 
face,  *'  you  arc  not  a  son  of  Italy ;  your  face  wears  the 
pale  tint  of  a  colder  clime,  and  your  tongue  betrays  tba 
rude  accents  of  a  northern  race." 

"  I  am  an  American,"  was  my  reply. 

She  shook  her  head— -she  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
which  I  so  proudly  claimed,  and  only  muttered,  "  The 
Barbarian  is  in  the  halls  of  our  princes." 

Drawing  her  veil  closely  around  her,  she  followed  roe. 
with  a  hasty  step,  but  when  she  entered  my  studio— a 
bare,  unfurnished  room,  she  became  quite  calm,  and 
seated  herself  before  me  as  slirless  as  a  statue.  After 
an  hour's  delay  she  arose,  and  simply  saying,  "  I  am 
weary,"  stalked  out  of  the  room,  and  the  heavy  doors 
clanged  through  the  deserted  corridors  as  she  rapidly 
retreated.  The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  she  returned, 
and  I  endeavored  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  for  I 
had  a  vague  presentiment  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  her  past  life.  But  all  my  attempts  were 
vain.  She  sat  stern  and  motionless  until  fatigued,  and 
then  abruptly  rose  and  left  me.  I  prolonged  the  com- 
pletion of  my  picture,  because  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  singular  being,  and  I  well  knew  that  when  once  her 
promise  to  me  was  fulfilled,  she  would  carefully  avoid 
roe. 

One  morning  I  had  been  exploring  the  old  picture- 
gallery,  and  having  discovered  a  closet,  which  was  half 
concealed  by  a  projecting  pillar,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  used  as  the  receptacle  of  tbe  lumber  which  a  pain- 
ter often  gathers  about  him,  I  sot  myself  to  tha  task  of 
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ruma^n^  it  with  nil  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy.     My  search 
was  not  unrewarded.     Among  broken  easels,  empty  oil* 
bottles,  cracked  palettes,  and  many  worthless  pictures  | 
which  had  been,  with  great  propriety,  excluded  from  the  | 
gallery,  I  found  two  paintings  of  singular  beauty.     One 
apparently  represented  a  mother  and  child,  the  other ' 
was  a  Magdalen— a  fair  young  girl,  with  pearly  skin  | 
and  golden  hair^the  very  personification  of  youthful 
grace,  and  with  a  face  of  such  joyousness,  that  all  the 
painter's  skill  had  been  insufficient  to  give  it  an  expres- 
sion of  penitence.     It  was  not  a  good  MagdeUetif  but  it 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  after  placing  the  other 
picture  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  gallery,  I  carried  ,; 
the  Magdalen  to  my  apartment,  in  order  to  copy  it.     I 
had  already  commenced  my  pleasant  task,  when  the  old 
purblind  porter,  who  sometimes  favored   me  with   his 
company,  chanced  to  notice  my  occupation.     He  seem- 
ed greatly  disquieted  to  learn  that  I  had  discovered  the 
pictures,  which  be  told  roe  had  been  banished  from  the 
gallery  by  the  order  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
Gbemrdi  family.     My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  began 
to  question  him,  and  the  old  man,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
in  indulging  his  garrulity,  gabbled  a  long  tale  of  love  and 
murder,  not  the  half  of  which  I  could  understand.     He 
was  near  the  end  of  his  story,  however,  when  a  slight 
•tir  in  the  apartment  caused  me  to  look  up,  and  I  beheld 
the  old  woman  of  the  Aventine,  standing  in  the  attitude 
of  deep  attention.      How  long  she  had  stood  there  I 
know  not,  but  as  she  took  her  usual  position  before  me, 
there  was  a  wild  glare  in  her  eyes  which  looked  almost 
like  incipient  insanity.     As  the  old  porter  hobbled  away,  { 
I  took  the  Magdalen  from  the  easel,  and  placed  it  out  of  \ 
view,  intending  to  complete  my  sketch  at  some  future 
time.     But  my  mysterious  sitter  seemed  to  be  unusually 
agitated. 

"  Did  you  listen  to  that  old  dotard*s  story  ?"  said  she, 
at  length. 

*'  No,  I  could  not  understand  the  lisped  and  mumbled 
Tuscan  that  fell  from  his  palsied  lips." 

"  *Tis  well :  his  tale  was  but  an  idle  one.  Listen  to 
me,  and  you  shall  learn  the  fate  of  that  fair  girl  whom 
you  have  chosen,  as  did  her  paramour,  for  her  false 
beauty." 

'*  Thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  Count 
Gherardi  brought  to  his  palace  his  young  bride,  the 
daughter  of  a  house  as  noble  as  his  own.  The  Lady 
Ippolita  was  proud  and  haughty,  but  withal  loving  and 
devoted  to  her  lord.  He  had  been  the  first  choice  of  a 
heart  which  had  rejected  the  love  of  princes,  and  she 
who  had  spurned  the  homage  of  the  proudest  nobles  in 
the  land,  bowed  herself  in  lowly  worship  before  her 
idolized  husband.  But  Count  Gherardi  had  wedded  the 
Lady  Ippolita  less  for  the  love  he  bore  her,  than  for  the 
take  of  her  broad  lands  and  queenly  dowry.  He  saw 
only  the  proud  bearing  of  bis  stately  lady,  and  he  sought 
not  to  win  the  priceless  treasures  of  affection  which  lay 
within  the  depths  of  her  passionate  nature.  The  light 
and  laughing  dames  who  sported  amid  the  gaieties  of  a 
liceotious  court,  were  better  suited  to  his  taste  than  his 
pure  and  vestat-like  wife— the  last  scion  of  a  noble 
Roman  race.     A  fair  son  had  been  bom  to  them  during 


their  first  year  of  wedded  happiness,  ere  the  Coamm 
had  learned  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  her  lord,  and  ss  sooa 
as  the  child  could  be  taken  from  the  bosom  of  his  pes- 
sant  nurse,  he  became  the  coosolation  and  tbs  lote 
treasure  of  the  neglected  wife. 

"  But  Lady  Ippolita  did  not  submit,  with  pstieoce, 
to  her  husband's  estrangement.  Many  a  hanb  and 
bitter  word  passed  between  those  who  had  vowed,  st 
God's  holy  altar,  to  love  each  other  till  death,  and,  wbils 
all  his  insults  failed  to  diminish  her  affection  for  him, 
every  reproachful  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  leened 
to  alienate  him  still  farther  from  her.  Alas !  she  nf- 
fered  but  a  woman's  lot.  Her  errors  were  visitrd  upas 
her  as  crimes,  and  her  haughty  temper  was  msde  an 
excuse  for  his  broken  vows. 

''Three  years  passed  away  in  this  manner.  Ths 
Countess  mingled  in  the  pomps  of  the  court  as  becsme 
her  station,  proud  of  her  spotless  name,  well  knowing 
that  the  breath  of  slander  dared  not  sully  the  punty  of 
her  who  was  pointed  out  as  Gherardi's  neglected  wife. 
She  moved  among  the  light  dames  and  frivolous  gsllaou 
of  the  gay  city,  like  some  superior  being,  and  the  pride 
which  forbade  her  to  shut  herself  up  in  retirement,  made 
itself  visible  in  every  .lineament.  It  may  be  thai  »be 
was  wrong  in  thus  towering  above  her  coinpsniooi— it 
may  be  that  she  thus  deprived  herself  of  the  syinpatli) 
due  to  virtue,  yet  it  wa*,  at  the  worst,  only  an  error  of 
judgment.  But  a  fearful  blow,  at  length,  fell  upoa 
l«r,  which  came  near  to  crush  her  already  wounded 
heart.  Her  child — her  fair  and  beautiful  boy— hsd  been 
her  constant  companion  after  the  few  first  moothi  of 
early  infancy^-on  him  she  lavished  all  the  tendcmets  of 
her  loving  heart — for  him  she  softened  all  the  htrsbnctt 
of  her  haughty  nature — ^to  him  she  looked  for  the  affec 
tion  which  alone  could  now  solace  her  sorrowing  spint. 
But  the  finger  of  disease  touched  him — the  rose  faded 
from  his  round  cheek,  and  in  a  few  brief  days,  the  seal 
of  death  was  set  on  his  young  brow. 

*•  The  grief  of  the  motlier's  heart  may  notbe  deacribed. 
Many  a  weary  day  elapsed  ere  the  Countess  awakened 
from  her  trance  of  sorrow.  Her  health,  her  sttengih, 
nay,  reason  itself,  seemed  to  give  way  benesib  ihfl 
mighty  grief  which  overwhelmed  her.  When  she  reco- 
vered a  little  from  the  blow,  she  seemed  like  one  in  » 
dream,  and  old,  familiar  things  were  new  and  air»og«  tt» 
lier.  One  fatal  morning  she  wandered,  in  vague  re»ene, 
to  the  picture-gallery,  where  hung  a  portrait  of  bcrseU 
and  child.  It  had  been  painted  but  a  year  before  his 
death,  by  one  of  those  artisU  whom  Gherardi's  love  for 
the  art  induced  him  constantly  to  entertain  in  bia  p«Ii»* 
and  it  represented  the  sportive  boy  clambering  on  w 
curved  oaken  chair,  in  the  act  of  snatching  a  rose  froo 
his  mother's  flowing  curls." 

"It  is  the  same  picture  I  found   this  morning, 
exclaimed  I,  as  the  narrator  paused,  "a  stately,  darK- 
browed  woman,  but  with  a  sternness  of  expression 
befitting  her  glorious  beauty — looking  as  if  »be  we 
bom  to  govern  kingdoms  rather  than  to  rule  hesiti  oy 
the  gentle  sway  of  female  loveliness." 

"  It  may  be  so— and  yet  she  once  ruled  over  the  aft?^ 
tioDi  of  soma  of  Roma's  nobloat  tons,  though  eh*  c0iua 
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not  win  the  vagrant  love  of  her  own  wedded  lord. 
Proud  of  her  ancient  family,  proud  of  her  spotless  name, 
proud  of  her  superb  beauty,  which  poets  had  sung  and 
painters  sought  to  imitate,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  con- 
sciousness of  undeserved  neglect  from  him  on  whom  she 
had  bestowed  the  priceless  wealth  of  her  affections, 
should  have  stamped  her  haughty  spirit  too  visibly  on 
her  countenance.  But  it  matters  not  now :  the  sternness 
and  the  beauty  which  still  live  on  the  painted  canvass, 
have  long  since  vanished  from  the  face  of  her  whom 
princes  delighted  to  honor. 

"  The  Lady  Ippolita  wandered,  alone,  to  the  gallery, 
to  look  once  more  on  the  pictured  semblance  of  her  dar* 
ling  boy,  but  ere  she  drew  the  curtain  which  concealed 
it  fhim  her  view,  she  beheld  another  face  looking  down 
upon  her,  which  seemed  to  exert  an  almost  magical  influ- 
ence upon  her  senses.  It  was  the  Magdalen — but  the 
features  were  so  singularly  familiar  to  her,  that  she  felt 
herself  constrained  to  look  again  and  again,  ere  she 
conld  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  lovely  countenance. 
At  length,  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  for  this 
momentary  ibrgetfulness  of  her  passionate  sorrow,  she 
drew  aside  the  curtain  and  seated  herself  before  the 
image  of  her  lost  child.  But  the  face  of  the  Magdalen 
was  there,  close  beside  her  own,  and,  as  if  fascinated, 
she  could  not  look  upon  the  one  picture  without  behold- 
ing the  other.  A  strange  and  dreamlike  consciousness 
of  having  seen  that  face  many  times,  and  a  vague  feeling 
of  association  between  it  and  her  lamented  child,  seemed 
to  trouble  her  clouded  mind.  But  when  she  pondered 
over  her  dimly  shadowed  remembrances,  a  sudden  light 
flashed  upon  her,  and  she  now  knew  that  the  face  before 
her,  was  that  of  a  young  peasant-girl — the  daughter  of 
the  nurse  to  whom  had  been  confided  her  infant  boy. 

"  The  Countess  knew  too  well  her  husband*s  falsehood 
to  marvel  at  the  intrusion  of  the  humble  Contadina 
amid  the  stately  dames  which  graced  the  portrait-gallery, 
nor  was  it  the  jealous  anger  of  an  insulted  wife  which 
fired  her  eye  as  she  gazed  upon  the  loveliness  of  Ghe- 
rardi's  paramour.  A  fearful  thought  was  struggling 
within  her  breast— «  suspicion  to  horrible,  that  she 
shuddered  at  its  approach,  and  yet  could  not  banish  it 
from  her  mind.  Not  gradually — but  as  if  revealed  by 
the  blasting  flash  of  the  thunderbolt,  she  perceived  the 
singular  rRserablance  between  the  peasant-girl  and  the 
child  which  was  clinging  to  her  bosom.  The  same 
sunny  locks  sported  on  the  brow  of  both,  the  same  happy 
smile  beamed  on  the  rosy  lips,  the  same  soft  blue  eye 
lighted  up  the  joyous  faces  of  the  peasant  and  of  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Gherardi.  The  unhappy  Countess 
gazed  on  the  two  pictures,  until,  to  her  overwrought 
brain,  vague  suspicion  became  certainty,  and  when  she 
returned  to  her  own  apartment,  the  feebleness  of  exces- 
sive grief  had  given  place  to  the  feverish  excitement  of 
an  aroused  spirit.  She  confided  to  no  one  her  suspi- 
cions, but  she  wept  fio  more  for  the  boy  who  had  per' 
itked  like  a  blighted  blostomfrom  her  arms. 

*'  She  sought  the  peasant-girl,  but  all  trace  of  her  had 
disappeared,  and  the  Countess  brooded  over  her  dark 
thoughts  in  secret,  cherishing,  as  a  virtue,  the  hatred 
which  was  growing  up  in  her  heart  towards  her  faithless 


husband.  At  length  the  dark  secret  was  revealed  to 
her.  A  menial,  in  the  confidence  of  Gherardi,  in  revenge 
for  some  unmerited  punishment,  sought  the  Countess,  and 
unfolded  the  tale  of  treachery.  The  child  which  the 
Lady  Ippolita  had  borne,  died  a  few  honrs  after  its 
birth,  and  Count  Gherardi,  instigated  by  the  desire  of 
having  an  heir  to  his  honors,  had  substituted,  in  its  place, 
the  offspring  of  his  illicit  love— the  son  of  the  humble 
Contadina !  It  was  over  the  child  of  shame  the  Countess 
had  watched  with  all  a  mother*s  solicitude :  it  was  over 
the  offspring  of  guilt  she  had  mourned  in  all  the  bit- 

I  temess  of  a  mother's  grief.  The  servant's  tale  waa 
scarcely  credible,  but  the  Lady  Ippolita  felt  that  it  was 
true.  She  remembered  that  on  the  very  day  of  its  biith, 
her  child  had  been  entrusted  to  a  woman  chosen  by  her 
husband,  and  she  recalled  the  many  biting  jests  with 
which  Gherardi  had  been  wont  to  compare  the  infant's 
snowy  brow  with  her  own  dark  olive  skin. 

"  But  she  was  soon  to  receive  additional  proof  of  her 
husband's  falsehood.     The  same  base  menial  who  bad 

\  betrayed  his  master's  confidence,  taught  her  the  time 
and  place  for  confronting  her  husband  and  her  rival. 
Perhaps  the  shock  of  such  perfidy  bad  overpowefed  her 
weakened  brain  :  surely  she  was  scarcely  less  than  mad 
when  she  armed  herself  with  a  stiletto,  and  sought  the 
private  apartment  of  her  husband.  Concealing  herself 
behind  the  silken  hangings,  she  awaited  the  hour  of 
meeting.  It  came— she  listened  to  her  husband's  honied 
words  of  tenderness,  she  beheld  the  fair  brow  of  the 
Contadina  resting  on  his  bosom'— and  then— when 
aroused  to  absolute  frenzy — the  blow  fell.  The  stiletto 
was  dyed  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  low-bom  peasant-girl, 
but  ere  it  could  reach  the  faithless  heart  of  the  Count, 
the  weapon  was  wrested  from  her  grasp,  and  she  was 
struck  to  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  her  husband. 

"  When  the  Lady  Ippolita  awoke  from  her  long  and 
deathlike  swoon,  she  was  immured  within  the  walls  of  a 
madhouse.  But  she  was  not  mad  then : — no — it  were 
better  that  she  had  been.  Her  indomitable  pride,  her 
luLughty  refusal  to  obey  the  wretches  who  were  her 
keepers — ^her  frantic  attempt  to  free  herself  from  her 
bonds,  and  the  bitter  cries  extorted  from  her  by  mental 
anguish,  were  regarded  as  evidences  of  insanity.  The 
scourge  and  the  fetter  were  used  to  compel  obedience, 
and  when  bodily  strength  had  failed  under  the  cruel 
treatment,  the  quiet  of  debility  was  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  returning  reason.  But  she  was  not  mad ; 
every  indignity  was  stamped  in  characters  of  fire  upon 
her  heart ;  every  incident  of  her  past  life  was  before  her 
as  if  pictured  on  the  walls  of  her  noisome  cell.  She 
pined  for  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  but  ten  long  years 
did  the  proud  Countess  Gherardi  linger  in  that  horrid 
prison. 

"  At  length  an  opportunity  for  escape  occurred.  She 
fled  from  the  wretched  cell  where  she  had  so  long  been 
buried,  and  hid  herself  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Fearing  to  be  retaken  by  her  tormentors,  and  destitute 
of  every  comfort,  she  was  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  herbs 
and  roots  which  she  could  dig*  from  the  earth  at  dead  of 
night.  The  simple  peasanu  learned  to  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  her  who  lived  so  mysteriously,  and  thus,  for 
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many  monthSf  she  was  enabled  to  baffle  her  pursuers. 
But  when  all  fear  of  discovery  was  at  an  end,  she  came 
out  from  her  solitude.  She  then  learned  that  Count 
Gherardi  was  dead,  and  the  estates  haNnng^  passed  into 
other  hands,  there  was  none  now  to  heed  her  existence ; 
so  she  built  herself  a  rudo  hut  amid  the  remnanu  of 
old-world  splendors,  and  there  found  more  peace  than 
had  visited  her  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers." 

*'  I  trust  she  repented  of  her  sins  in  her  seclusion," 
•aid  I. 

The  glare  of  the  old  woman^s  eyes  was  absolutely  I 
terriBc  as  she  replied,  "  Would  you  repent  of  having 
crushed  the  venomous  serpent  which  had  struck  its  fangs 
into  your  heart?" 

While  listening  to  her  story,  I  had  caught  the  peculiar 
expression  of  her  face,  and  transferred  it  to  my  canvass 
as  it  now  stands.  The  fazzoletto  thrown  back  from  her 
forehead,  the  black  veil  which  she  always  wore,  flung 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  the  strong  chiselling  of 
her  Roman  countenance  are  all  there,  just  as  they  then 
appeared. 

**  I  have  done,"  said  I,  as  she  rose  to  depart ;  **  the 
picture  is  finished. 

"  And  are  these  my  features  T"  said  she,  at  length,  in 
a  tone  that  seemed  almost  incredulous. 

I  presented  a  mirror  to  her,  and  asked  her  to  judge  of 
the  correctness  of  my  delineation ;  but  she  pushed  it 
away,  saying,  "Twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  last 
beheld  my  own  face  in  a  faithful  mirror." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  your  name  ?"  said  I,  "  that  I  j 
may  not  bear  to  my  distant  land  the  features  of  one  whose 
very  appellation  is  unknown  to  me." 

"  Men  call  me  the  Witch  of  the  Aventine." 

"  Why  have  they  given  you  so  ominous  a  title?" 

"  Because,  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  I  cull  roots  and  |j 
herbs  from  the  hill-side,  of  which  the  simple  peasants '| 
know  not  the  use,  but  from  which  the  learned  sage  com-^ 
pounds  many  a  bealing  draught.     It  is  thus  I  win  the 
poor  pittance  which  supplies  me  with  daily  food.     Be- 
sides, I  mingle  not  in  the  holiday  sports  of  the  people, 
nor  do  I  join  in  the  mummeries  of  their  faith ;  therefore 
do  they  shudder  at  my  approach,  and  look  on  me  as  one 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Evil  One." 

With  these  words  she  departed.  I  never  saw  her 
again,  but  the  night  previous  to  my  leaving  Rome,  I 
bad  been  out  until  near  daybreak  with  some  friends, 
and  when  I  returned  to  ray  studio,  I  found  she  had 
been  there  during  my  absence.  My  copy  of  tlie  lovely 
Magdalen,  together  with  the  two  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery, were  gone,  and  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  marble 
floor,  alone  signified  their  fate;  while,  beneath  the 
picture  of  the  old  woman,  was  traced  in  small  Roman 
characters  the  following  words : — 

"  My  revenge  is  complete ;  no  trace  of  the  false  beauty 
now  exists,  and,  in  the  Witch  of  the  Aventine,  is  seen 
all  that  remains  of  the  Countess.  Gherardi." 


Scholars  are  frequency  to  be  met  with,  who  are 
ignorant  of  nothing — saving  their  own  ignorance.— ^Z'tm- 
merman^ 


Ori  ginsl. 
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BT   ROBKRT  HAHILTON. 

I  DO  not  think  a  holier  or  purer  feeling  can  poNen 
the  human  breast,  than  Ifvhen  musing  over  the  a»hes  of 
departed  genius.  It  is  as  if  we  were  communing  with 
the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past.  It  is  a  rich,  glorious  and 
holy  sympathy  ;  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  regretted 
gone.  But  it  is  not  in  the  splendid  mausoleum,  where 
stand  the  storied  urn  or  animated  bust,  that  we  enter 
into  these  congenial  feelings.  Such  are  but  rbe  idle 
emblems  of  pomp  and  fashion— a  show  of  mummery 
without  a  meaning.  The  more  lowly  the  last  rp»tin»« 
place,  the  more  sacred  are  the  associations  it  createi. 
Give  roe  the  village  churchyard  and  its  moss-clod  turf— 
the  mouldering  tombstone,  and  its  doggrel  ver»e— the 
ivy-clasped  and  hoary  church,  with  the  still  mon*  bosry 
sexton,  mortality's  best  and  truest  chronicle— and  there, 
in  the  pilgrim  twilight,  when  all  around  speaks  «ilence 
to  the  soul— while  the  crescent  moon  is  pale  in  the 
heavens,  and  star  by  star  comes  sweetly  furib,  rapt  in 
deep  rumination,  let  me  wander,  lost  to  the  worid  and 
its  jarring  sounds. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  May,  1835,  that  I  first  beheld 
Stratford  on  Avon.  The  tall  spire  of  the  village  church, 
towering  into  the  clouds  of  a  deep  and  gorgraui  sod* 
shine,  was  the  first  precursor  of  my  proximity  to  it 
— that  I  was  approaching  the  ashes  of  the  poet-playef 
— the  angel-tutored  bard — the  mi^ty  magician,  at  show 
talismanic  touch  all  secrets  were  displayed— whose  name 
has  spread  from  pole  to  pole — ^whose  influence  has  been 
felt  in  every  clime,  and  whose  writings  will  endure  uclH 
Nature,  blazing  on  her  funeral  pyre— **  leaves  not  a 
wreck  behind."  Thus  lost  in  a  reverie  of  delicious  feel- 
ingt  I  j'Jgg^d  slowly  on,  for  I  am  one  who  loves  to  hold 
sweet  converse  with  fair  nature's  works.  Yes!  p\t  me 
my  staff  and  wallet— a  buoyant  heart— a  summer  sky, 
bright  in  cerulean  beauty— the  earth  smiling  in  its  robes 
of  emerald — the  music  of  the  songster  sounding  from 
each  bough,  and  on  my  pilgrimage  of  pleasure,  who  win 
deny  that  I  am  one  of  the  happiest  of  God*s  creaturrtt 

As  I  came  close  to  the  town  of  Stratford,  I  could  fcncy 
that  the  days  of  Shakspeare's  boyhood  were  existing. 
Not  a  tree  or  stone  but  conjured  up  some  association  of 
his  youthful  moments.  In  "  my  mind's  eye,"  I  ceold 
see  the  fair-haired  youth  glancing  on  the  page  of  Ntuire, 
and  communing  with  her  wondrous  works.  Then  the 
story  of  the  deer-stealing  came  to  mind ;  but  for  which  we 
might  never  have  had  a  Shakspeare,  for  it  was  that  art 
which  destined  him  to  play  his  mighty  part  in  the  worWi 
arena— to  challenge,  not  to  be  challenged— at  once  » 
seek  the  combat  and  triumph— and  how  he  ha*  triuoip*' 
ed,  all  earth  has  witnessed.  Kings  and  conquerors  rink 
to  nothingness,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  w 
gigantic  mind. 

But  I  am  close  on  Stratford ;  I  can  ahrady  iee  tka 
houses  of  that  holy  toiwi— the  iiecea  of  the  heart.  The 
lazy  smoke  is  curling  into  the  golden  sunset,  throwing  a 
hazy  softness  over  all,  that  sweetly  harmoniies  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  aeehe.    There  nuifl  a  band  of  roiy 
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urchins,  joyous  from  school — theirs  is  the  pure  freshness 
of  heart-^the  soul-breathing  shout  of  innocence.  Even 
such  a  one  was  Shakspeare— young,  innocent  and  joy- 
ous. It  is  a  comn)on-plBce  reflection,  but  oh,  what  a 
myriad  of  unspeakable  delights  it  conjures  up!  But 
hark!  I  can  hear  the  hum  of  the  bu.^y  throng — the 
tinkling  of  the  anvil,  and  to  crown  all,  the  village  clock 
ringA  out  the  hour  of  vespers.  A  few  more  paces,  and  I 
am  in  the  venerable  Stratford.  As  I  have  already  said, 
evening  is  the  time  when  I  love  to  ruminate  among  the 
last  lone  dwellings  of  the  departed,  so  at  once  I  directed 
my  steps  to  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare. 

The  setting  sun  was  streaming,  in  the  brilliance  of 
glory,  through  the  oriel  window  of  the  village  church — 
a  solemn  silence  pervaded  all  things — the  scrolls  that 
teach  us  how  to  live  and  die,  on  every  hand  surrounded 
me,  while  the  very  echo  of  my  footfall  sounded  as  a 
voice  of  reproach  for  breaking  thus  the  repose  of  the 
departed.  My  guide,  occasionally,  from  custom  and 
obsequiousness,  kept  directing  my  attention  to  the  tombs 
of  the  illiistriou*  departed,  but  I  was  too  deeply  sunk  in 
the  feeling  of  my  pilgrimage  to  listen  to  him,  until  he 
exclaimed,  *'  And  this  is  the  monument  of  Shakspeare.*' 
It  was  like  a  voice  from  the  grave !  Involuntarily  I 
knelt  upon  the  stone  which  covers  the  ashes  of  the 
poet,  and  for  many  minutes  was  sunk  in  the  intensity  of 
veneration.  Such  moments  are  worth  a  whole  existence ! 
They  are  the  pure  and  holy  feelings  of  the  soul,  unmixed 
with  "  baser  matter."  Here  lay  the  dust  of  him  who 
had  won,  for  himself,  a  garland  of  immortality— the 
master  of  the  human  mind,  who  saw  all  qualities  with  a 
learned  spirit — who  left  nothing  untouched,  or  slighted 
^who  dived  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and 
with  a  simplicity  which  is  ever  allied  to  genius,  portrayed 
each  passicm,  thought  and  feeling,  with  a  fidelity  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  The  philosopher  and 
the  divine,  the  poet  and  the  moralist,  all  can  find,  in  his 
pages,  rich  and  varied  stores.  He  has  painted  Virtue  in 
her  loveliest  colors,  and  Vice  in  her  most  abhorred  forms. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  further  upon  a  subject,  so  rife  with 
matter  for  the  commentator  and  the  critic.  I  profess 
only,  as  millions  do,  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare — an  ardent  admiration  of  his  character 
and  writings. 

The  shadows  of  night  which  had  now  taken  the  place 
of  ihe  golden  sunset — the  full  moon  which  was  peeping 
upwards  in  the  east — the  fluttering  of  the  bat  in  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  aisle,  with  the  impatient  tread  of 
the  sexton,  warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  rouse  from  my 
abstraction,  and  bend  my  footsteps  to  the  mansions  of  the 
living.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  I  turned  me  from  the 
•hrine  of  the  departed,  and  to  mine  inn  returning, 

"  Did  soothly  sweai^ 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair." 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June,  I  reached  Not- 
tingham, tlie  birthplace  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  whose 
eartlily  course  was  finished  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

The  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest  productions,  called 
"  Clifton  Grove"  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  in 
the  immediate  n.nghborhood — a  beautiful  grove  on  the 
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banks  of  the  River  Trent.  It  is  just  such  a  place  as 
must  have  accorded  with  the  gloomy  musings  of  the 
poet — its  umbrageous  coverings,  formed  by  the  tall  and 
hoary  beech—the  murmuring  of  the  river,  and  the  sol- 
emn silence  which  throughout  prevails.  Here  the  young 
poet  passed  many  of  his  lonely  hours,  and  fashioned  those 
productions  which  gave  such  promise  of  future  excel* 
lence ;  but  alas !  he  was  marked  by  the  spoiler  for  pre* 
mature  decay.  Yet,  perhaps,  nature  was  kind  in  calling 
him  from  the  world's  throng.  He  had  sounded  the  lyre 
of  poesy— his  aspirations  had  gone  forth,  and  won  for 
him  a  crown  of  honorable  renown.  Like  a  beautiful 
flower,  when  plucked  in  the  morning  of  its  blossom,  so 
was  it  with  the  youthful  White.  He  drooped  in  the 
morning  of  his  glory,  leaving  behind  him  a  fragrance  of 
balmy  sweets.  H  is  muse  had  begun  to  partake  of  melan- 
choly and  religion-— and  a  longer  day  might  have  dim* 
med  its  lustre.  Peace  to  his  ashes — immortality  wraps 
his  name ! 

Departing  from  Nottingham,  and  pursuing  my  course 
through  a  country  studded  with  some  of  those  most 
princely  mansions  and  beauteous  cottages  so  indigenous 
to  the  character  of  England,  after  a  walk  of  six  miles, 
I  reached  the  village  of  Hucknell,  the  church  of  which 
is  rendered  memorable  from  containing  the  remains  of 
Bjfron, 

It  is  a  plain,  bam«]ike  building,  surmounted  by  a  kind 
of  square  tower.  WMthin  the  church,  near  to  the  south 
window,  placed  against  the  wall,  is  a  marble  tablet^ 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  sister,  Augusta  Leigh, 
denoting  that  here  lies  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
who  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  the  struggle  for  the  national 
ii!dependence  of  Greece.  I  like  the  modest  and  unas* 
suming  appearance  it  presents,  with  its  effective  inscrip- 
tion, "  the  avthor  of  Childe  Harold"  a  poem  that 
contains  all  the  wild  and  powerful  imaginings  of  the 
poet,  without  the  habiliments  of  creed  or  romance. 
The  objections  which  are  frequently  thrown  out  against 
his  writings,  reach  not  this  work.  A  disregard  of 
morality  cannot  be  found  in  this  poem,  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious. It  is  a  perfect  historical,  critical,  and  philo- 
sophical disquisition  on  the  past  and  present  ages* 
Byron  was  one  of  those  creatures  which  nature  fashions 
too  finely  for  this  every-day  existence.  He  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  himself;  he  was  conscious  of  his 
superiority  over  the  mass  with  whom  incidental  circum- 
stances called  him  to  mingle,  and  feeling  this  conscious- 
ness, he  despised  the  formal  laws  of  society,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  fiery  impetus  of  his  passions,  incurred  the 
censure  of  the  little  and  the  ignorant ;  but  he  laughed  at 
their  malice,  while  they  shrunk  from  the  combat  when- 
ever he  deigned  to  throw  down  the  glove. 

As  a  poet,  next  to  Shakspeare  and  Bums,  he  pos- 
sessed, in  the  largest  degree,  the  mens  divinior.  His 
was  the  priceless  quality  of  being  conversant  with  the 
infinite  variety  of  nature's  works.  He  saw  each  and 
every  link  of  her  illimitable  chain  at  onee,  with  a  vivid- 
ness of  conception,  backed  by  an  execution  at  ^vid. 
Poetry  was  the  language  of  his  life ;  he  thought  in  it— « 
felt  in  it,  and  ia  consequence  is  the  unquenchable  fire 
which  he  has  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  immortality. 
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And  here  he  now  lies,  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  ming' 
ling  his  ashes  with  those  of  the  mother  who  guarded  his 
infancyi  when  his  eagle  eye  rested  on  the  lofty  Lock- 
^yg^t  &nd  he  roamed,  a  young  Highlander,  with  hin 
bonnet  and  his  plaid.  What  awful  changes  have,  since 
that  moment,  transpired !  His  fame  has  gone  abroad  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  earth.  At  the  very  moment 
when  all  eyes  were  upon  him^when,  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame,  as  a  patriot,  he  stood  forward  the  champion  of 
the  land  of  olden  glory,  the  angel  of  death  spread  her 
mantle  around  him,  and  quenched  the  light  of  his  exis- 
tence on  a  foreign  shore. 

It  will  perhaps  be  scarcely  credited  when  I  afHrm 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  hardly  knew  that  the 
remains  of  Byron  rested  in  their  church — ^yet  there  they 
have  the  portrait  of  the  poet  over  the  door  of  a  hosU;lrie, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  "  Byron't  Head."  *'  To  I 
vhai  base  uset  may  toe  not  return."  Yet,  perhaps,  this  , 
village  will  bo  the  watchword  of  future  oges :  the  spot 
to  which  the  pilgrims  of  genius  will  direct  their  steps,  to 
render  their  homage  at  the  shrine  of  that  meteor  spirit. 

Having  made  my  way  to  Liverpool,  I  found  a  speedy 
conveyance  to  "  the  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood,"  in 
the  Solway  steam  packet,  and  landed  near  a  small  town, 
called  Annan,  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Scotch 
Divine,  Edward  Irving,  latterly  of  the  unknoum  tongue 
notoriety,  as  also  that  of  the  African  traveller,  Captain 
Clapperton.  Fourteen  miles  from  Annan,  stands  Dum- 
fries, where  the  poet.  Bums,  finished  his  bright  and  short- 
lived career.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church- 
yard, is  placed  the  mausoleum  of  the  poet,  in  the  vault 
of  which  are  deposited  his  remains.  Here  we  have  a 
true  emblem  of  the  fate  of  neglected  genius,  and  of  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  parasitical  mourners.  Here  stands  a  . 
monument  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  to  extol  and 
record  the  talents  of  him  who,  when  alive,  could  hardly 
keep  the  fiends  of  penury  from  his  humble  hearth ;  who, 
while  the  aspirations  of  his  mighty  genius  were  affording 
delight  to  thousands,  was,  himself,  doomed  to  wither  in 
neglect ;  who,  with  a  soul  too  independent  to  flatter,  and 
too  proud  to  beg,  stood  aloof  in  the  solitary  pride  of  his 
heart,  till,  like  the  stricken  deer,  neglected,  shunned, 
and  forgotten — ^he  perished,  the  victim  of  a  heartless 
world ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  search  for  or  produce  excuses 
to  wipe  away  the  indelible  stain  that  must  for  ever  rest 
on  tho  age  and  country  that  thus  allowed  their  darling 
son  to  perish.  The  vices  of  the  poet  have  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  canting  hypocrite — they  have  been 
brought  ibrwerd  as  a  justification  for  his  not  having  been 
protected  and  cherished,  but  in  vain.  With  a  heart 
alive  to  the  precepts  of  nature,  Bums  saw  mankind  only 
in  their  honest  colorings.  He  had  not  the  germs  of  cun- 
ning in  his  composition,  consequently  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  impetus  of  his  passions.  He  was  no  casuist 
that  could  study  and  fashion  his  conscience  to  all  grades 
and  times*  He  regarded  mankind  with  an  eye  of  equali- 
ty— ^kings,  lords  and  knights  were  "  but  men  for  a 
shot,"  and  his  manly  and  bonmt  heart  could  never  deign 
to  forget  its  poor  but  fearless  independence,  **  to  flatter 
a  blown-up  fool "  for  the  sake  of  advancement.     How 


he  has  been  rewarded,  all  earth  be  witness,  and  aS 
nature  blush.  Here  he  lies  in  all  the  pageantry  of  pdl 
and  marble.  His  ashes  have  become  the  shrine  at  whkh 
the  pilgrims  of  all  countries  render  their  devotions.  His 
name  is  lisped  by  the  Scottish  infant  in  the  lap  of  its 
mother,  while  it  is  lulled  to  repose  by  the  warbling  of 
his  muse.  It  is  a  watchword  to  every  northern  heart- 
it  is  the  proudest  one  next  to  the  champion's  who 
secured  to  them  their  charter  of  national  indepen- 
dence. But  alas,  he  was  cradled  in  proverty,  and  per- 
ished in  neglect  \ 

Had  one  twentieth  part  of  the  lucre  which  has  been 
expended  on  this  proud  mausoleum  been  bestowed  oo 
him  while  living,  it  might  have  snatched  him  from  the 
arms  of  sorrow  and  disease,  and  lengthened  a  life  which 
was  blighted  in  its  prime.  But  it  may  be  said  of  him  as 
it  was  of  Butlei' — "  He  asked  for  breads  and  they 
gave  him  a  stone."  Some  have  argued  that  he  should 
have  revealed  his  sufferings  to  the  world.  Never !  True 
genius  will  perish  in  pride  of  heart,  sooner  than  solidt 
what  its  country  should  voluntarily  bestow. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  wealthy  and  the  titled  to  foster 
the  flower  of  genius  when  blooming  in  a  lowly  soil^-to 
nurture  and  protect  the  modest  blossom,  and  transplant 
it  to  a  more  genial  spot.  By  such  conduct  they  exalt 
their  own  fame  by  the  inseparable  link  of  generosity  with 
genius,  a  prouder  and  a  nobler  boast  than  the  brightest 
blazon  in  their  escutcheons  of  ancestral  grandeur. 

As  a  poet.  Bums  founds  his  claims  on  the  firmest  basis 
— Nature.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  was  fettered  by  no 
rules— he  wrote  neither  for  the  times,  nor  in  the  hope  of 
reputation— his  "  sweetest  woodnotes  wild  "  were  sung 
without  the  most  distant  hope  of  future  fame,  or  posthu- 
mous glory.  They  were  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  un- 
sophisticated nature.  She  wa^  ever  before  his  eyes,  in  tbs 
summer  sheen  or  the  autumn  sear,  the  hoary  winter,  and 
its  howling  storms,  and  the  last  and  best  of  Grod^s  crea- 
tions, woman  !  She,  it  was,  who  first  made  him  sound 
the  lyre,  whose  strains  will  be  heard  while  Nature 
spreads  her  mantle  of  beauty  over  dell,  woodlosd,  and 
thymy  moor. 

Though  not  a  lover  of  posthumous  pageantry,  I  coold 
not  but  admire  the  design  of  the  sculptor,  which  repre- 
sents the  poet  standing  in  his  rusty  habiliments,  with 
one  hand  on  the  shaft  of  the  plough,  and  viith  the  other, 
pressing  his  bonnet  against  his  bosom,  looking  mildly, 
yes,  majestically,  to  the  genius  of  Caledonia,  who  is  in 
the  act  of  "  of  throtcing  her  inspiring  mantle  around 
him."  The  idea  is  taken  from  the  dedication  of  bis 
works  to  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  and  the  sculptor  seems 
to  have  caught,  at  once,  the  poet's  feeling. 

The  figure  of  the  bard  is  considered  by  those  who 
remember  him,  exceedingly  striking,  and  I  was  happy  to 
hear  so.  The  face  realizes  all  that  fancy  could  picture 
in  a  son  of  genius*-^  high  and  commanding  forehead— 

"  Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  aa»unince  of  a  mazu" 

The  features  are  strongly  marked,  but  finely  propor- 
tioned, and  the  body  accords  with  all  the  manliness  and 
strength  which  one  would  conceive  the  rustic  poet  to 
haTo  possessed ;  in  short,  such  •  fi^re  as  be  himself  so 
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graphically  describoi  in  "  The  Vision  "  when  the  genius 
of  Caledonia  eay^— > 

**  f  8«w  thy  pulM^t  maddaainf  play 
Wild  tend  thee  pleuure't  deviou  wajr, 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray — 

By  passion  driven, 
But  yet  the  lifrht  which  led  astray, 

Was  light  from  Heaven !" 

The  muse  of  Caledonia  may  be  described,  alfo,  in  his 
own  words. 

"  Down  flowed  her  robe,  a  Tartan  shoeo, 
Till  hair  a  leg  was  scriroply  seen. 
And  SIC  a  leg  my  bonnie  Jean, 

Could  only  peer  it, 
8ae  straight,  sae  taper,  tight,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it.*' 

Having  subscribed  my  name  among  those  of  the  many 
pilgrims,  in  a  book,  deposited  for  that  purpose  in  the 
monument,  I  departed  to  intrude  myself  upon  the  society 
of  "  bonny  Jean,^*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
churchyard  is  Bums*  ttreetf  where  stood  the  humble 
mansion  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  plain,  unassuming,  but 
withal,  comfortable  dwelling,  and  on  the  door  was  a 
■mall  brass  plate,  with  the  words  *  Mrs.  Bums.*  Having 
announced  my  name,  and  previously  having  forwarded  a 
letter  of  introduction,  I  was  at  once  admitted  to  her 
presence.  She  was  not  what  the  mind  would  be  led  to 
fashion  her,  from  the  poet's  description.  Her  features 
were,  and  must  ever  have  partaken  of  the  sombre  cast, 


out  o*  the  poefs  bottle**  I  bade  her  farewell,  delighted 
with  an  interview  which  can  never  be  effaced  £rom  my 
\  recollection,  but  by  the  spoiler  of  all. 

From  Dumfries  I  next  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Scott, 

passing  through  a  country  of  the  most  varied  aspect, 

sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds  that  encompassed  the  peaks 

of  the  mountains  over  which  we  had  occasionally  to 

climb — at  others,  traversing  the  most  sylvan  scenery, 

where  not  a  brook,  rivulet,  river,  tree,  stone,  or  ** border 

keep"  but  what  was  allied  to  some  legend  of  olden  time. 

!  Having  reached  the  small  town  of  Melrose,  so  celebra- 

'  ted  fbr  its  abbey,  and  so  well  known  from  the  charm 

I  with  which  the  genius  of  Scott  has  invested  it,  I  made 

!  preparation  for  a  ramble  to   Dr}'burgh  Abbey,  where 

,  repose  the  ashes  of  the  poet  with  those  of  his  ancestors, 

;  in  the  family  vault.      To   me,  this  pilgrimage   had  a 

double  interest ;  first,  I  had  known  him  from  infancy, 

I  and  secondly,  I  bad  followed  in  the  train  of  his  funeral. 

Even  now  he  stands  fresh  before  me,  that  tall,  athletic 

'  figure,  crowned  by  that  glorious  cranium  of  genius,  which, 

as  he  occasionally  uncovered  to  acknowledge  the  many 

salutations  which  greeted  him  on  every  hand,  displayed 

the  mighty  pile  of  forehead,  that  palace  of  the  soul. 

The  last  time  that  I  had  beheld  him,  was  in  the  May 
of  1830,  in  what  is  called  the  North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh. 


,^.         ,.j  ...I...J  ji-.li-       .1,  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the 

but  she  retamed,  even  at  that  day,  a  dark,  mtclhgenti'  ®  .     .    -^      • 

J  I,  ijjfLjijc  r'  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  agamst  its  inclemency, 

eye,  and  a  well  moulded  forehead.     Her  ngure  was  of  i  . 

^i_       .jji      .     .       J  r  T  f      :  •       I,  the  poet  was  closely  buttoned  in  an  overcoat  of  olive 

the  middle  size;  and  from  appearance,  I  am  of  opinion, ,'         »  ■'  -.    .    - 

^     ^11^.  V        u        u    J    •  .u         t.^    ,,  color^-on  his  head  was  a  hat  of  bnmful  dimensions,  and 

must,  at  all  times,  have  been  bordenng  upon  the  en  bon\  .,.,,,,  .   ,  f      ^ 

...  -L-^i..-        iiju  r       1  in  his  riffht  hand  he  carried  a  stout  oaken  cudeel,  which 

point — she  was,  in  short,  what  is  called  a  buxom  female.  '^  1 1 .     .    , .         „     .   .    .  „  , 

>.  11  i_  J  »L  .  matennlly  assisted  him  in  his  walk,  it  being  well  known 

Our  conversation,  naturally  enough,  turned  upon  the  poet,  I  ,      ,         _      ,^  ,,  ..»..,     ^ 

-.  -  jiiri-  ••  1  that  he  suflered  from  a  malformation  in  his  right  foot. 

of  whom  she  expressed  herself  m  the  most  sensitive  and  ° 


proud  terms,  and  when  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  long  before  we  should  look  upon  "  his 
like  again"  she  beautifully  made  answer  in  the  dialect 
of  her  country ;  "  Jl*s  hard  to  say  thaif  sir.  Nature  is 
a  cunning  queans  and  she  may  ae  day  or  ither  gte  ye 
as  gude  a  poetf  but  this  lam  certain  o\  she  can  never 
gVe  ye  a  better  man  !** 

I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  particular  time  which  he 
used  to  devote  to  study.     Her  answer  was— 

"  Nane  by  ordinary.  Poetry  was  a  part  o*  his  exis- 
tence; but  he  himseV  thought  he  used  to  write  the  maist 
natural  tilings  after  a  walk  in  summer*s  afternoon, 
or  in  the  dewy  gloaming  for  he  was  nane  o*  ycr  early 
riserSt  morning  ower  often  blinkin*  at  him  ere  he  closed 
his  e^e,  but  that  wasna  a*  thegitker  his  fault.  Company 
was  fond  o*  Attn,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  be  fond 


o  company 


If 


X  was,  at  the  time,  in  company  with  a  young  female, 
who  had  never  seen  him,  and  ho  was  already  close  upon 
u««,  when  I  called  her  attention  to  him.  Startled  at  my 
information,  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  **  Eh  !  H'Ao  T 
Sir  Walter  Scott?**  The  sound  of  his  name  attracted 
his  attention;  he  fixed  his  small  grey  eyes  upon  her, 
while  a  placid  smile  of  pleasure  at  her  surprise,  played 
over  his  bold,  intellectual,  and  strongly  marked  features. 
Then  suddenly  dropping  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  his 
usual  custom,  he  moved  briskly  forward  as  if  lost  in  his 
own  communings. 

My  fair  friend's  curiosity  was,  however,  not  to  be  so 
easily  satisfied ;  she  insisted  that  we  should  follow  in 
"  his  wake.**  1  consented,  and  after  some  little  time, 
we  beheld  him  accosted  by  a  plain-looking  individual, 
over  whose  brawny  shoulders  were  thrown  the  simple 
folds  of  a  rachany  or,  in  other  words,  *'  a  shepherd* s 


The  truth  of  this  remark  was  too  fatally  verified  in  I P^^^^' 
the  fate  of  poor  Bums.  1      Their  meeting  was  of  the  most  cordial  character,  while, 

I  told  her  I  had  just  arrived  from  visiting  the  tomb  of  occasionally  a  loud  "  guffaw  "  or  laugh,  broke  from  the 
Shakspeare.  "And  is  it  a*  braw  as  Robertas  7"  asked  j  stranger,  in  the  sounds  of  which  I  imagined  I  could 
she,  meaning  her  husband's.  When  I  replied  in  the  ;' recognize  those  of  a  voice  familiar.  Crossing,  therefore, 
negative,  she  exclaimed,  "  Wcel.  that*s  odd.  Fm  sure '  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  full  view  of  the 
it  should  be  sae ^  for  Vve  often  heard  him  (Bums)  say  !  stranger's  face  was  presented  to  me.     Who  was  it,  gentle 


thai  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  being  that  Ood  ever 
gied  to  tiMzn." 

Having   partaken    of  her  hospitality,   she    quaintly 
remarking  *'  That  I  wouldna  b9  Me  waur  o*  a  toothfm* 


reader,  think  you  7  Who  but  the  author  of  the  ''  Queen*$ 

Wake" — James  Hogg,  tke  Ettrick  Shepherd^  one  of 

the  far-famed  heroes  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosianae.     Two 

of  the  mighty  ^nrits  of  the  day  now  moved  before  me,  % 
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nghi  which  only  those  who  have  feasted  on  their  writings 
can  truly  and  delicioasly  appreciate. 

They  now  turned  their  steps  toward  the  Calton  Hill, 
that  mountain  of  beauty  and  monumental  pride,  where, 
for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  they  continued  in  friendly 
intercourse,  while  the  shepherd's  rough,  hale,  hearty 
laugh  made  the  welkin  to  ring  around  them. 

We  had  placed  ourselves  on  one  of  the  little  stone 
benches  with  which  the  walks  of  this  hill  are  furnished, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pedestrian,  and  by  which  I 
saw  the  two  poets  would  closely  pass  me.  Speedily  they 
approached,  but  though  loud  and  joyous  in  their  mirth, 
I  could  not  catch  a  single  phrase,  save  Sir  Walter's 
exclamation, "  Jame»,  that  puis  me  in  mind  of  a  trick  J 
played  when  at  school." 

This  was  said  with  such  a  Dorian  accent,  and  with 
such  a  burst  of  good  humor,  that  it  rings  in  my  ears  at 
this  very  moment.  They  passed  on,  and  we  followed 
them.  The  two  poets  parted  at  the  door  of  Constable,  | 
the  publisher,  and  the  well  known  partner  of  Sir  Waller, 
into  which  the  novelist  entered ;  while  Hogg,  wrapping 
his  rachan  tighter  round  his  brawny  chest — half  walked  j 
—half  leaped,  till  he  mounted  the  steps  of  No.  17,  of  the 
same  street,  and  ensconced  himself  within  the  walls  of 
Blackwood^Sf  alias  "  Old  Ebony^s  Sanctorum,^^ 

The  school!  The  school!  at  which  the  author  of 
Waverly  was  educated,  kept  ringing  in  my  ears,  and 
feeding  the  flame  of  my  curiosity;  accordingly,  next 
morning  I  was  early  astir  to  find  out  the  first  seminary 
of  the  Great  Unknown,  I  fortunately  happened  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  F  ■  ,  a  writer  to  the  Signet, 
or  in  another  phrase,  an  Attorney  at  Law,  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  him,  with  an  honest  pride,  boast  of  his 
having  been  a  class-fellow  of  Sir  Walter's,  and  to  him, 
therefore,  I  immediately  directed  my  course,  and  gained 
the  following  clue  to  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity. 

"  You  ken  Bristo  Port?"  said  the  lawyer. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

''  And  you  ken  Hamilton's  Entry  there  ?" 

I  replied  I  did. 

"  Well,  it  was  just  there  that  Watty  and  myself  first 
learned  our  A.  B.  C." 

Brief  as  was  the  information,  it  was  enough,  and  sal- 
lying forth,  I  traversed  some  dozen  lanes,  wynds  and 
closes,  where  once  stood  the  dwellings  of  the  lords  of 
Scotland,  till  at  length  I  found  myself  at  the  spot  de- 
scribed by  the  lawyer. 

It  is  situated  in  what  is  termed  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  a  short  distance  from  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  near  to  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  ancient 
wall,  which,  in  days  of  yore,  surntundcd  the  same. 
Bristo  Port  was  then  the  southern  port,  or  entrance  to 
the  city,  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  this,  stands  a  lane 
or  close — the  latter,  however,  being  "  more  gcrmain  to 
the  matier."  This  close,  designated  Hamilton's  Entry, 
is  most  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  now  inhabited 
by  the  poorest  classes.  On  the  north  side  of  it  stand? 
the  " Sehooi  Room^^  now  convened  into  several  little 
dwellings  for  the  residence  of  humble  families. 

It  was  here,  In  the  year  1776,  that  Si^'  Walter,  under  the 
Mrs  of  a  Mr.  Leeobman,  first  commenced  his  scholarship. 


and  at  which  seminary  he  remained  till  the  aottnnn  of 
1779,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  Htgi  School  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a  pupil  of  the  first  class,  then  under  the 
tuition  of  a  Mr.  Eraser,  and  there  finished  his  prepsn- 
tory  course  of  classical  study,  under  the  celebrtied 
Doctor  Alexander  Adams.  But  to  return  to  the  "School 
Room."  In  the  days  of  Scott's  pilgrimage,  it  roust  h&v« 
been  a  low,  gloomy  apartment,  with  three  narrow  win* 
dows  faintly  admitting  the  light.  In  this  place  did  that 
great  magician  first  imbibe  the  rudiments  of  that  Isd- 
guagc  which  he  has  so  mar\'e11ous]y  fashioned  ioto 
whatever  form  his  exuberant  fancy  has  been  pleased  to 
give  existence  to. 

Not  far  from  this,  also,  stands  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet — ^a  spot  which,  singular  to  say,  is  liule  known  to 
the  admirers  of  his  genius. 

It  is  situated  at  tlie  head  of  an  alley,  oanifd  the 
College  Wynd,  a  short  distance  from  *'  The  SckooL^ 
Like  the  other  houses  of  the  olden  part  of  Ediobui^b,  it 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  flau,  each  being  inhabited  bj 
a  distinct  family.  In  the  second  flat  of  the  teoeoicot 
resided  the  father  of  the  poet,  Walter  Scott  Eiq.,  viiier 
to  the  Signet,  and  in  which  the  poet  was  bom.  The 
house  was  standing  four  years  ago,  and  might  have  been 
recognized  by  a  book-stall  placed  at  the  entrance  of  ibe 
building — but  enough  of  this.  I  pretend  only  to  give  a 
sketch  of  my  rambles  to  the  tombs  of  departed  genius. 
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On  the  siuidy  floor  of  Ocean, 

And  its  beds  of  ancient  stone, 
Which  neither  souod  nor  motion. 

Since  Creation's  hour,  have  known. 
What  heaps  of  countless  treasure, 

And  what  hosts  of  bodies  sleep, 
What  gifts  to  Fame  or  Pleasure 

Lie  a  thousand  fathoms  deep ! 

There,  side  by  side,  for  ages, 

Lie  Mammon  and  his  slaves  ;— 
Lo !  they  keep  the  golden  wages 

Which  they  toiled  for— in  the  waves  ] 
There,  on  one  quiet  pillow. 

The  bones  of  fbcmen  rest 
Who  sent,  above  the  billow, 

Death  to  each  other's  breast 

There  ^ems  and  jewels  gleaming 

In  heaps  of  priceless  height. 
E'en  in  the  darkness,  seeming 

To  flash  with  innate  light; 
Yet  she  who  rests  beside  them. 

The  youthful  and  the  fair. 
Becks  not  to  twine  and  braid  them 

Within  her  streaming  hair. 

More  rich  thy  caves  time-hallowed, 

Than  Uie  land,  old  Ocean  wide. 
More  life  thy  depths  have  swallowed 

Than  breathes  above  thy  tide  | 
And  in  thy  dark  depressions. 

Death  more  enjoys  his  store. 
Than  those,  'mid  earth's  profession*! 

Who  Aaoe,  and  yat  are  poor. 
Sosttm,  1640. 
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Park. — ^The  desolation  which  griertd  th«  eye  of  the  lorert  of 
the  driuna  in  its  nobler  walks,  eubeequent  to  the  surrender  of 
Niblo's,  by  Mr.  Wallack,  has  been  brightened  and  dispelled  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Vandenhuff  on  the  Park  boards. 
The  piece  selected  for  their  opening  was  *  The  Hunchback ;' 
and  a  full  house  assembled,  to  reap  that  delight  which  had  al- 
ready filled  many  a  breast  when  dispensed  by  the  same  talented 
artists  at  another  establishment.  Although  suffering  from  ill- 
ness.  Miss  Vandenhoff^s  Julia  was  characterised  by  the  same 
beauty  of  conception  and  execution  which  have  heretofore 
elicited  from  us  the  tribute  of  admiration ;  while  the  Master 
Walter  of  her  father  fully  embodied  the  ripe  and  skilful  analy- 
sis of  his  powerful  mind. 

We  interrupt  the  course  of  our  detail  of  their  performances 
at  this  point,  to  express  some  strictures  npon  what  professes  to 
be  a  criticism  upon  Miss  Vandenhoff's  Julia«  which  marred  the 
pagesof  the"  Spirit  of  the  Times"  of  the  11th  inst.  We  are 
unaccustomed  to  discuss  in  our  work  the  opinions  of  our  cotem- 
poraries  which  may  differ  from  our  own,  preferring  that  the 
calm,  unbiased  judgment,  which  it  is  our  endeavor  on  all  occa- 
sions and  of  all  individuals  to  express,  should,  of  iteeff,  from 
time  to  time,  elicit  respect  without  the  aid  of  comparison.  But 
the  article  referred  to  is  distiaguished  by  an  insanity  of  perver- 
sity, and  an  evident  substitution  of  personal  prejudice  for 
honest  critical  acumen,  demanding  a  rejoinder.  What  that 
prejudice  is,  and  how  engendered,  whatever  may  be  our  conjec- 
tures, we  will  not  step  behind  the  curtain  to  inquire.  We 
early  perceived  its  action  ;  and  we  believe  it  even  induced  its 
possessor  so  far  to  forget  himself  as  to  record  an  adverse  pre- 
judgment anticipatory  of  Miss  Vandenhoff^s  appearance;  at  any 
rate  influ^ncinghtm,  in  defiance  of  self-respect,  seldom  to  refer 
to  her  without  the  ebullition  of  some  sarcastic  bile  fully  indica- 
tive of  the  fountain  whence  it  emanated.  Were  Miss  Van- 
denhoff  an  assuming  pretender,  deficient  in  talent,  and  depen- 
dant for  success,  in  their  stead,  solely  upon  beauty  of  pereon  and 
the  fulsome  encomia  of  friends,  such  a  course  might  be  ex- 
cusable ;  but  she  is  as  far  removed  from  such  a  character  as  is 
the  zenith  from  the  nadir.  We  quota  a  passage  from  the 
article  referred  to. 

"Beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  we  believe  her  perform- 
ance of  Julia*  on  Monday  evening  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
crude  and  faulty  attempts  ever  witnessed  ;  we  can  recollect  but 
one  or  two  worse.  Our  condemnation  extends  both  to  her  con- 
ception and  her  execution  of  the  part.  In  the  former,  she  seem- 
ed to  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  should 
characterise  the  Julia  of  Sheridan  Knowles.  Love  and  pride 
•houlil  struirgle  in  her  breast,  tempered  by  a  refinement  of  feel- 
ing and  a  purity  of  sentiment  which  her  secluded  education  had 
imparted  to  a  soul,  by  nature  warm  and  noble.  If  the  fervency 
of  her  passion,  the  violence  of  her  wounded  pride,  should  find 
BO  check  in  the  delicacy  natural  to  her  sex,  sufficient  restraints 
exist  in  the  usages  of  the  society  into  which  she  is  thrown,  and 
her  deference  for  a  guardian  and  teacher  who  has  won  all  her 
respect  and  affection.  *  *  *  But  if  her  conception  were 
faulty,  so  was  her  execution  of  the  part.  Literally  it  outdid 
termagant." 

The  reader,  perhaps,  after  the  perusal  of  such  a  passage, 
which,  in  its  rash  severity,  plainly  'o'erleaps  its  sell,  and  fails 
o*  the  other  side,'  and  is  distinguished  by  a  falsity  of  criticism 
•o  peculiar  as  to  excite  a  smile,  may  wonder  at  our  attempt  to 
overthrow  a  fabric  which  has  crumbled  to  ruins  by  its  own 
weight  and  the  weakness  of  its  materials.  We  are  half  inclined, 
as  it  is,  to  lay  down  our  pen  and  throw  what  has  already  been 
written  npon  the  fire,  but  lest  one  unreflecting  mind  should 
be  prejudiced  by  what  we  reprehend  against  an  actress  of  the 
loftiest  talent,  we  will  persevere. 

The  sai-ditant  criticism  of  the  *  Times'  proceeds  to  deal  un- 
measured condemnation.  In  the  first  act  "  she  lacks  that  grace- 
ful ease  and  playfulness  which  belong  to  the  simple  and  enthu- 
siastic May-queen."  Subsequently, "  she  divests  the  character 
of  that  pathos  which  has  so  moved  us  when  presented  by  others  ;'* 
and  in  the  fourth  act  she  "  is  continually  rushing  about  the 
stage,  declaiming  at  the  top  of  her  lungs  and  working  up  every 
period  into  a  noisy  climax — it  is  absolute  rant."  In  reference 
to  her  conceptiou  of  the  part,  we  have  befbr*  recorded  our 
opinion  that  iu  origiaality  and  beaotf  made  it  one  of  the  pre- 


cious gems  of  her  performance  of  iL  In  the  first  act,  therwi* 
dignified  gentleness  and  yet  a  gushing  fervency  of  spirit,  as  en- 
livened by  playfulness  as  the  character  really  admits.  lo  th* 
second,  her  treatment  of  Sir  Thomas,  to  quote  our  own  language^ 
"  did  not  exhibit,  as  in  almost,  if  not  every  previous  instance,  a 
heartless  levity  and  contempt  for  him,  but  a  mere  thoughtless- 
ness,  the  result  of  circumstances,  not  a  perversion  of  the  heart.** 
In  the  remaining  acts,  the  intensity  of  passion  at  times  bursting- 
forth  is  reUeved  by  a  melting  tenderness.  What,  notwith- 
standing the  condemnation  of  our  qutui  critic,  can  exceed  the 
'pathos'  of  her  sorrow  at  the  destruction  of  Clifford's  letter-Hif 
her  parting  from  him  after  he  has  told  her  she  may  be  his  with 
honor— of  her  address  to  Master  Walter,  'save  a  father's  name» 
thou  hast  all  a  father  been;*  'chide  on,  but  turn  to  me*— call- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  tears  of  sympathy  to  evwy  eye  I 

And  now  for  the  passion  of  the  fifth  act,  so  particularly  con- 
demned. Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  address  of  Julia  t^ 
Master  Walter.    A  portion  of  it  reads, 

"  Ztay  tkff  account  te  Itee 
J  9miUle9»  li/e^  die  an  uapitied  deatk— 
Abhorred,  akamimudofikif  kind    ma  one 

Who  had  the  guarding  of  a  young  maid's  peaee. 

***** 

7*m  yemy,  raak,  inexperUneed—wmpuA 
By  mof>t  insufferable  misery ! 
Bold^  de^peraUf  and  reektes9  ! 

*    *    *     I  tell  thee,  at  hu  feet 

PttfaU  a  cor*e-~ere  nunmt  kit  bridal  bed  t» 

What  do  these  lines  indicate  but  the  very  frenzy  of  passion- 
careless  of  offence,  forgetful  of  conventional  decorum,  respect, 
jjduty,  womanly  delicacy— all !  Yes— scarcely  halting  on  the 
verge  of  madness!  And  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  our  critic,  **  the 
fervemqf  ofpaonon  thomld  he  checked  bf  Uu  maagea  of  ike  toei- 
etyinio  which  the  is  thrown^  and  her  deference  for  aguardiam 
and  teacher,  who  hot  won  all  her  reopeei  amd  i^ecHon  !**  But 
enough.  Let  the  author  of  the  play  be  the  umpire.  Master 
Walter  is  made  to  say, 

"  What  wast  thou  then  with  wounded  pride  ?    jl  iking 
To  leap  into  a  torrent !  throw  itself 
From  a  precipice  !    Jtnth  into  fire !    I  saw 
Thy  madnee* .'" 

A  word  of  Miss  Vandeahoff's  enunciation.  To  our  critic,  it 
"  is  formal  and  precise— too  like  that  of  a  school-girl  reciting 
to  a  watchful  mistress."  And  yet  the  lady  can  rant  so  impetu- 
ously, as  to  outdo  termagant !  A  smile  is  again  excited  at  the 
incompatibility  of  these  assertions.  It  is  not  the  first  time, 
however,  that  a  true  beauty  has  been  condemned  as  a  defect^ 
by  the  fiat  of  one  wilfally  or  mentally  ineapaUe  of  appreciating^ 
it  With  what  unbounded  gratificatiun  does  every  student  or 
our  language,  accustomed  to  its  analysis,  drink  in  the  pure^ 
distinct,  and  admirable  enunciation  of  Miss  Vandenhoff;  almost 
faultless  in  intonation,  and  enabling  etary  syllable,  in  its  jnst 
proportions,  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  every  quarter  of  th» 
house ! 

Before  concluding  his  anathema,  our  critic  admits  that  Miss 
Vandenhoff  may  have  talent,  and  fearful  that  bis  previoas  re- 
marks may  recoil  upon  their  author,  endeavors  to  screen  him- 
self by  explanations  and  partial  retractions.  They  only  avail 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  his  article,  as  a  sound  paper,  and  to 
excite  pity  for  the  feelings  which  gave  it  an  existence. 

The  '  Hunchback' was  followed  by  the  'Stranger;'  in  which 
Mrs.  Haller  was  so  sweetly  performed  by  Miss  Vandenhoff,  as 
to  create  astonishment  that  so  much  Impression  could  be  made 
in  the  character.  '  Richelieu*  succeeded  a  repetition  of  the 
'Hunchback;'  and  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  in  his  conception  and  exe- 
cution of  the  part  of  the  crafty  Cardinal,  redoubled  the  loAy  esti- 
mate placed  npon  his  talents.  Julia  de  Montemnr,  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Vandenhoff  received  ample  justice.  *  Ion'  was  also  play- 
ed ;  and  without  bias  or  flattery,  it  may  be  boldly  declared, 
that  Mias  Vandenhoff  surpassed  the  eijptetstlnaaof  her  warmest 
friends,  and  proved  that  her  wifleruking,  so  far  tirmm  beinf 
presumption,  was  prompted  by  the  dictates  ef  a  genius,  confi- 
dent of  iu  own  sufllcient  powers.  The  Admstus  of  Mr.  Van- 
denhoff is  deserving  of  mere  pnrtlettler  atteniiMi,  then  we  eaa, 
at  present,  bestow  on  iv 
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QUEEN     OF     B  E  AUT  Y. 


aUEEN    OF    BEAUTY. 


BONO. 


SUNG   BY   MISS   8HIRREFF. 


COMPOSED  BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  <*WE  HAVE  UVED  AND  LOVED  TOGETHER." 


Allioutto. 


«: 


gg^^ .  c  r  ClQJt^ 


A-mid  the  glow  Of  pomp  and  show  •  -  'TU  mine  with  williiv 


^iiE 


t 


SS^ 


i^^^^^^^s 


da -ty.  To  bend  the  knee  And  honor    diee,  -  -    Thou      peer  •  lees  Qoeen  of  Beauty!    I  would  not 


QDEEH     OF     BKAVTr. 


^^^^^^^^ 


And    lib        it-teirmr-nnidN;      For  iiaile,  foriniileof  ihine,  rdworldsmign.AndUra 


And  rde  the  world  at  pUuora, 

Tba  toil  utd  cara 
That  thm  migbl'at  bmn  <bm  tnui 
I  would  deem 
That  all  ihould  ba 


Wiib  beudad  kDM 
Moat  coartaonilj 
ThoDffa  PriiKM,  Kingf,  wan  near  thae! 
Wllfa  bMdwl  knaa,  tee. 


3  I'd  ieA  (by  ihrona 

With  tern,  Blone 

Of  Eu^,  and  Sea,  tb«  nreal, 
And  then  unfold 
A  "Cloth  oTGold" 

To  kiu  ihv  fboutepi  tairen ! 


rii  T. 


call 
c  all 


Nor  ihrink  from  itarndt  dnTTI 

Court  ana  dralh 

To  win  ih;  wreath 
Then  paerleii  Queen  of  Beantf .' 

Court  avta  doalh  t 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 

We  have  raceived  late  advice*  fVom  the  aeveral  publishen  at 
Philadalphia,  whose  issues  we  have  usually  beea  favored  with, 
that  they  have  been  all  regularly  despatched  so  soon  as  pub- 
lished. We  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  paehages  have 
not  come  to  hand.  If  our  Buspicioas  be  jui>t,  we  hope  that  the 
careleseoess  or  inattention  which  have  compelled  us  to  com- 
plain, may  command  examination. 

Lbttbrs  fbom  the  Old  World;  Harper  if  Brothers. — 
Althou^  the  authorship  of  the  two  volumes  bearing  this  title, 
is  attributed  on  the  title  page,  vaguely  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  I 
Che  frequent  puhlication  of  her  name  in  various  journals,  an- 
ticipatory of  the  issue  of  the  work,  authorises  us  to  announce  it 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Height.  A  portion  of  these  letters, 
and  of  a  second  series  which  is  in  due  time  to  follow,  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  The 
attention  attracted  by  them  occasioned  that  solicitation  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  authoress  for  their  publication  in  a 
more  substantial  form,  which  succeeded  in  overcoming  her 
diffidence,  and  in  favoring  the  community  with  what  must,  of 
■eceesity  and  at  once,  take  rank  as  a  standard  work.  We  re- 
cord, with  delight,  the  high  value  which  the  perusal  of  these 
letters  has  led  us  to  place  upon  them.  Their  strong,  perspicu- 
ous, comprehensive  style  is  adorned  by  a  clear,  polished, 
smooth,  elegant  and  glowing  diction ;  while  an  occasional  buret 
of  eloquent  enthusiasm  enhances  the  gratificationof  the  reader. 
The  msterials  display  the  exorcise  of  close  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  a  lucid  judgment,  refined  by  an  exquisite  taste  and 
elevated  by  a  fervent  imagination.  We  know  not,  in  a  word, 
when  we  have  derived  greater  pleasure  from  a  work  of  the  kind ; 
and  hail  its  advent  as  a  fresh  contribution  to  the  imperishable 
■tores  of  literature. 

PaBrEaMBNT:  Harper  9f  BrotJkers.— Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  a 
lady  of  brilliant  reputation,  is  the  authoress  of  this  novel.    It  || 
is  full  of  interest,  well  comparing  with  her  former  efforts.    The  ' ' 
scene  is  laid  in  England,  and  the  pleasing,  domestic  plot  is  ' 
happily  managed. 

Voices  or  the  Night:  JoAm  Owen. — The  annunciation  of 
the  name  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  as  author  of  the  poems 
combined  under  this  title,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  nothing 
of  quectionable  merit  can  be  found  among  them ;  but  a  perusal 
induces  a  far  more  honorable  decision ;  and  suffices  to  increase 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  to  establi«h  him,  if  in- 
deed he  were  not  already  firmly  so,  as  a  poet  of  the  first  order. 
His  versification  is  smooth  and  accurate;  and  there  is  that 
apirit'melady  in  his  poems,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rule  and 
plumet  of  criticism,  but  capable  of  defying  such  restraint . 
•od  soaring,  free  as  air,  to  renown.  Mr.  Longfellow  happily 
fetters  his  imagination  in  flowing  btrsins ;  increasing  the  charm 
of  his  productions.    The  *  Hymn  to  the  night,' 

I  heard  the  trailing  garmenia  of  the  night 

Sweep  throvgh  her  marble  hallo ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celebiial  walls  I 

****** 

From  the  cool  eietemeo/the  midnight  air 

My  opirit  drank  repose ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there. 

From  thoee  deep  ci»terna  flows — 

is  grand,  sublime,  yet  l\ill  of  a  sweet  simplicity.    It  Is  the  one 
glistening  diamond  among  the  gems  that  accompany  it. 

The  SpiTriRE :  T.  K.  if  P.  G,  CoUtiw.— This  novel,  a  re- 
publication, by  Capt.  Chamicr,  author  of  the  *  Life  of  a  Sailor,* 
etc,  is  a  stirring,  interesting,  very  well  written  sea  story,  with 
a  good  plot  and  nothing  particularly  soaring,  or,  on  the  other 
hand  amenable  to  censure.  It  is  read  with  pleasure,  and  in 
the  respects  mentioned,  does  credit  to  its  author.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  moral  conveyed  by  the  ultimate  success  of  its 
hero,  aAer  a  liA  of  enUne— that  crime  excusable  indeed  in  a  de- 
gree—doee  not  miUtate  against  the  extent  of  the  favor  it  might 
otherwise  receive;  but  the  departure  from  the  requititions  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  reading  community,  in  this  respect,  I! 
is  by  no  means  so  fiagraat  as  to  be  particularly  reprehensible.— 
Jfilef  if  Putnam,  | 


DuRY  IN  America  :  T.  K.  if  P.  O,  Co2i«s^Tkis  ii  tks 
second  series  of  Marryat's  Diary,  and  let  be  said  whst  may  of 
his  fVequent  errors,  his  rambling,  barren  and  inelegsnt  ityle,  lad 
his  superficiality  of  observation,  there  is  much  excelleat  isiira, 
real  wit,  and  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense.  Our  general  rfnirfci 
upon  his  former  series  will  apply  fully  to  this,  and  mnj  be  r«> 
ferred  to  for  a  Ailler  review.  He  treats,  in  the  prueat  book,  of 
^Travelling,' '  Stage  Coaches,' '  Hotels,"  Steamboats,"  GoTen- 
ment,*  '  Women,'  and  the  like  themes— and  we  most  bcanilj 
and  especially  concur  in  his  views  of  ' Bar-roomt*  •  5(i^« 
Coaches,*  *  Women,*  and  '  Patriotiant.*  One  occssiosslly  ^u 
angry  at  misrepresentation,  but  there  is  a  sufllcient  dose  of 
wholesome  and  condemnatory  truth,  which,  despite  ittosus* 
ating  qualities,  must  be  swallowed. 

True  Aims  or  Life  :  IFtfey  if  PvtiMiii.— This  is  the  title  sf 
a  little  book  comprehending  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  University  in  July  last,  by  Comclioa  Msttbev. 
It  is  sound  in  its  philosophy,  clear  in  its  deductions,  comprehes- 
sive  in  its  exhortations,  and  occasiooally  rises  into  eloquescc 

Fbight  :  Carey  if  ^ort.— We  condemned  'Nan  DsrreO,'  the 
previous  novel,  by  the  authoress  of  this,  bs  being  beoesth  criti* 
cism  in  every  thing  but  the  possession  of  an  interest,  whick 
chained  attention.  With  an  equal  degree  of  the  only  good 
quality  of  that  work,  '  Fright '  possesses  others  which  lesd  oi  to 
recommend  it  without  hesitation. — WUeff  ^  Putnam» 


EDITORS*    TABLE. 

Loss  or  THE  Leximcton.— The  panunonnt  subject  of  iote* 
rest,  at  the  present  period,  and  that  of  the  most  psisfnl  cbs* 
racter,  is  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  LexiDgton  by  ire, 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  It  will  form  an  era  in  steamboet  osri- 
gation  in  thisqusrter  of  the  union,  as  the  dreadful  catsstrophei 
attending  the  Home,  the  Moselle  and  Oronoko  hsve  is  otken 
more  remote — and,  also,  a  more  grievous  era  in  the  beuti  of 
thousands  who  mourn  the  sudden  bereavement  of  beloved  reU- 
tives  and  friends,  by  the  terrible  event.  It  is  when  desih  coaw 
under  such  cireumbtances,  that  its  features  are  direct,  sod  iti 
desolation  most  appalling.  The  heart  shrinks  from  ths  costen- 
plation  of  the  bitter  agony — iuelf  worse  than  destrucltoo,  of 
those  doomed  sufferers  in  the  hour  of  their  peril  and  deipeir. 
Without  injustice  to  the  kind-heartedness  and  skill  of  the  dead, 
it  may  be  presumed  that,  had  an  officer  of  more  coolneu  bren 
in  command  of  the  boat,  many  lives  might  have  beea  isred. 
Illness  had  detsined  Captain  Vanderbilt  from  his  ststion  lod 
duties.  His  unsurpassed  energy  and  decision  of  chsrsctei^ 
wonderfbl  quickness,  and  reach  of  judgment,  and  ImpartBrbs* 
ble  calmnefes  and  resolution  in  the  moment  of  danger,  iodacs 
sad  regrets  at  the  bodily  ill  which  confined  him  to  his  home. 
But  regrets  cannot  snatch  one  body  from  the  grave— or  cell 
back  one  spirit  of  the  lost  ones  from  its  eternal  rest ! 

Stephen  Price,  Esq. — la  the  sudden  death  of  the  waior 
manager  of  the  Park  Theatre,  the  drama  in  this  coaatry  bu 
lost  one  of  its  pioneers.  Mr.  Price  had  been,  for  npvsrdiof 
thirty  years,  we  believe,  a  manager  of  the  Park;  sad  the 
public  probably  owe  to  his  energy  and  activity  In  ths  eoadsct 
of  the  establishment,  the  gratification  experienced  from  tke 
talents  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  artisU  of  past  yesre.  ll 
matters  not  that  his  personal  interest  demanded  svcb  dTort 
Shakspeare  wrote  for  bread — but  his  works  are  not  the  lea 
treasured  and  immortal ;  and  this  consideration  should,  sod, 
doubtless,  does  enhance  the  respect  for  the  departed.  !!'• 
Price  was,  whatever  may  have  been  his  peculiar  failisp  of 
character,  a  strictly  honest  man— whose  word  needed  ao  bond  / 
to  secure  it ;  so  admirable  a  trait,  that  in  remembrance  of  i^ 
many  a  weakness  is  buried  i|i  oblivion. 

Notice.— It  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  distinctly  nader- 
rtood  that  the  year  of  the  Ladies'  Companion  conneaceB  ia 
May  or  November,  All  subscriptions  «^rc,  either,  with  ths 
JprU  or  October  number.  Persons  receiving  the>r«l  aaaiber 
of  a  new  voluwu  are  considered  as  subscnbera  for  ths  wbelt 
year,  and  pv»eot  viU  bo  inaiet^l  upon. 
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EASTPORT  AND  PASSAMAQUODDY  BAY. 

Amid  all  the  grandeur  of  American  scenery,  that  of 
Maine  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     Owing  to  its 
position,  that  state  has  not,  in  this  respect,  attracted 
notice  from    strangers,   by  any  means  commensurate 
with  its  merits.     Its  noble  rivers,  the  Saco,  the  Ken- 
nebeck  and  the  Penobscot,  flow  between  banks  of  the 
richest  and  most  various  beauty ;  now  gently  inclining  to 
the  waters'  edge,  covered  with  prime\'al  forests,  as  yet 
undisturbed  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  of  civilizaiion — 
DOW  adorned  with  the  thriving  village— anon  compres- 
sing the  maddened  current  between  them,  into  a  narrow 
and  turbid  channel,  and  darkening  its  surface  with  the 
shadows  of  frowning  and  overhanging  rocks,  from  the 
crevices  of  whose  precipitous  sides,  a  stinted  pine  or 
birch,  alone  springs  forth  against  the  blue  sky,  deriving 
a  scanty  nourishment.     Upon  the  one  river— the  Saco— 
are  fidls^  truly  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  while,  a^  the 
dashing  wheels  of  the  steamboat  convey  the  stranger 
over  the  waters  of  the  Penobscot,  through  an  abrupt 
bend  of  the  river,  where  the  spire  of  a  beautiful  village, 
high  up  among  the  old  trees,  lifts  itself  to  heaven — 
wrapt  in  admiration,  he  feels  that  the  scene  would  not 
lose  much  in  comparison  even  by  the  side  of  the  magnifi- 
cent gorge  of  the  world-renownod  and  glorious  Hudson. 
The  coast  of  Maine  is  of  tho  most  diversified  charac- 
ter.    Its  bays  are  studded  with  islands  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  the  naked  and  desolate  rock,  inspiring  terror 
in  the  heart  of  tho  mariner,   to  the   sweet  garden  of 
fertility— a  gem  in  the  midst   €£  the  waters.     Casco 
Bay,  upon  an  inlet  of  which,  stands  the  city  of  Fort- 
land,  numbers  hundreds  of  islands  that  rest  upon  its 
bosom ;  while  the  Penobscot  and  Fassamaquoddy  Bays, 
are  no  less  useful  as  excellent  harbors,  than  delightful 
scenes  for  the  admiring  eye.    Nothing  can  exceed  the 
calm  rapture  of  gliding  in  a  summer's  day,  when  old 
ocean  is  in  a  placid  mood,  and  softly  mirrors  the  smiling 
sky,  along  from  Portland  to  Bangor,  close  in  by  the 
shore,  and  winding  among  the  islands  that  dot  the  coast 
for  its  entira  distance.     Let  the  traveller  see  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scenery  of  Maine. 

We  have  given  to  our  readers,  tho  present  mooih,  a 
view  of  Fassamaquoddy  Bay  and  the  town  of  Eastport, 
which  is  built  upon  Moose  Island,  so  near  to  the  main 
land,  that  a  handsome  bridge,  twelve  hundred  feet  long, 
was  erected  in  1890,  connecting  the  town  to  Perry  on 
the  main.  Eastport  is  situated  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  the  most  of  Fassama- 
quoddy Bay  is  in  New  Brunswick.  From  its  position 
thus,  on  the  border,  aided  by  a  facile  communication 
witli  the  interior,  by  means  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  it  has 
been  able  to  secure  a  thriving  commerce,  and  is  the 
most  commercial  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
lu  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  is 
capacious  enough  to  contain  a  large  navy,  and  of  safe 
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entrance.  The  wharves,  owing  to  the  immense  tides 
sometimes  occurring  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  built 
nearly  or  quite  fortif  feel  in  height.  The  otdinary 
tides  rise  twenty^five  feet.  The  shores  of  Moose  Island, 
and  the  other  smaller  islands,  have  all  the  preparationt 
necessary  for  curing  fish,  and  unloading  timber  and 
other  articles  of  commerce. 

Eastport  numbered  in  1830,  twenty>four  hundrad  and 
fifty  inhabitants.  It  contains  a  bank,  printing  officea, 
four  or  five  houses  of  worship,  nearly  a  hundred  ware* 
houses  and  stores,  and  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwel- 
ling-houses. It  was  visited,  some  few  years  since,  by  a 
disastrous  fire,  which  checked  its  prosperi^  and  advance- 
ment, but  from  tho  effects  of  which  it  is  fast  recorering. 
It  is  ninety-three  miles  east  of  Bangor,  two  hundred  aiul 
sixty  from  Portland,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy 
from  Boston.  Communication  will  hereafter  be  held 
regularly  with  it,  by  means  of  a  new  steamboat,  built 
during  the  past  year,  to  ply  between  Saint  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Boston. 

Tho  prosperity  of  Eastport  has  been  much  enhanced  by 
its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  border;  and  its  inhabi* 
tants,  doubtless,  regard,  with  a  keen  attention,  the  progtvss 
of  the  "  boundary  question,"  since  the  method  of  its  set- 
tlement will  probably  have  a  bearing  upon  their  interests. 
All  that  Great  Britain  desires,  is  a  communication  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  the  Canadas;  which  can  only 
be  maintained,  with  facility,  by  means  of  the  valley  ^ 
the  Saint  John's  River  and  Lake  Temtscouta.     A  propo- 
sition, it  was  reported,  had  been  made,  during  the  past 
year,  to  effect  a  compromise,  by  giving  to  the  United 
States  that  portion  of  New  Brunswick  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Saint  John's  and  Fassamoquoddy  Bay,  and  receiv- 
ing, in  return,  all  that  portion  of  the  disputed  ground 
north  of  the  same  river;  thus  making  the  Saint  John's 
the  boundary,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.     One  of  the 
first  counties  of  New  Bruns^vick,  'Charlotte,'  would  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  by  this  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  Fredericton,  now  tho  seat  of  government 
of  the  territory,  and  we  are  of  the  impression,  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Saint  John's,  also.     Yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  believe  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  an  Im- 
possibility to  secure  the  object  of  the  whole  disagreement 
by  any  other  means,  would  make  the  cession;  however 
strong  the  opposition  might  be  of  those  citiaens  of  the 
territoiy,  who  would  thus  be  transferred,  noUm  voletUf 
from  her  majesty's  footstool,  to  shake  hands  with  Brother 
Jonatlian.     But  in  such  an  issue,  Eastport  would  by  no 
means  accord  her  satisfaction.     The  town  would  thus  bo 
thrown  back  a  hundred  miles  from  the  border,  and  tfa« 
peculiarities  of  her  commerce,  which  have  so  materially 
assisted  in  her  prosperity,  would  pass  into  other  hands. 
But  the  beauty  of  her  position  would  undergo  no  mu- 
tation.    The  bay  would  yet  roll  its  waters  around  its 
pretty  islands,  to  realize  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  the 
charming  scene  of  our  picture*  h.  f.  h. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  LAFITTE/'  "BURTON,   ETC 

PART  II. 

While  the  skipper  was  relating  the  etory  of  hi« ' 
brother  Hans*  adventure,  Joe  hod   greedily  drunk  in , 
every  word,  his  imagination,  at  the  same  time,  ever  ac- 
tive in  devising  means  to  bring  about  bis  long  looked  for  | 
good  fortune,  being  busily  at  work  in  extracting  some- , 
thing  from  it  to  his  advantage.     For  all  was  fish,  in  the  i 
way  of  the  marvellous,  that  came  to  Joe's  net.     When  , 
he  found  that  all  this  magic  appearance  and  disappear- ' 
ance  arose  fivm  the  power  of  an  invisible  stone,  it  at 
once  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  if  he  could  get  possession 
of  this  wonderful  stone,  he  could,  by  making  himself  in- 
visible,  get  possession  of  any  amount  of  money:  even 
walk  into  banks  in  broad  day,  and  fill  his  pockets  at  his 
leisure.      By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Joe's  bump  of 
conscientiousness  was  not  quite  so  large  as  his  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,  and  that  his  notions  of  meum  and  teum 
were  not  regulated  on  the  strictest  scale  of  morels.     But 
we  are  not  vouchers  for  the  honesty  of  Joe's  principles ; 
we  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  so  give  him  to  the 
world,  "  nothing  extenuating,  and  nothing  setting  down 
in  malice." 

I 

Now,  this  idea  of  acquiring  riches  throngh  his  invisi- ' 
bility  of  walking  into  banks  and  helping  himself  to  piles ' 
of  dollars,  was  most  grateful  to  a  man  who  knew  that  be 
was  destined  one  day  to  become  rich  by  some  extraor- 
dinary means,  and  had  hitherto  waited  so  patiently  for ! 
the  time.     It  utas  now  clear  that  the  time  had  come,  | 
and  the  meant  were  pointed  out  to  him.     Thus  Joe  rea- 
soned and  formed  a  resolution  at  once.     Incontinently 
he  jumped  from  the  lofty  stool  on  which  he  had  been; 
perched,  and  rushed  from  the  tap-room,  with  but  one  idea ; 
in  his  head,  but  one  form  of  phraseology  on  his  tongue : ' 
"  Three-mile-ron,   and  big  Sycamore !"     He  hastened  , 
home  through  the  storm,  for  the  first  time  since  he  drew  , 
the  lottery-ticket  without  stopping  to  pick  up  and  carry- 
ing home  to  examine  it,  any  thing  he  might  stumble' 
against  in  the  dark.     He  stopped  for  nothing,  but  heed- 1 
less  of  sleet  and  rain,  he  reached  his  door  and  bolted  in. 

"  It's  a  pretty  time  o'  night,  ye  lazy  good-for-naught, 
for  ye  to  be  stavin'  in  to  tlie  house  and  wakin'  up  a  hard 
workin'  voman  vot  has  l»een  wcarin'  her  finger  ends  off 
to  elbows  to  keep  ye  from  the  poor-house.  Get  ye  to 
bed,  Joe,  and  devil  a  supper-bit  do  ye  get  the  night  from 
me.     So  ye  may  comfort  yourself." 

"Supper!"  responded  Joe,  loftily,  as  he  stumbled 
about  in  the  dark.  "I  want  none  of  your  miserable 
eom-cakes  and  salt  fish.  Wait  a  bit,  wife,  and  you'll 
dine  o'  silver  platters  yet,  and  eat  beef-stakes  and  plumb- 
puddings  every  day  for  your  dinner." 

"  It's  vot  ye  are  ever  talking,  fool.  It  would  be  the 
poor  platter  ye  would  eat  off  at  all,  ye  idle  tap-room 
hanger-on,  and  drunken  rum-guzzler,  if  I  wa'nt  at  your 
hand  to  work  for  ye.     It's  a  shame  on  ye  and  me,  and  a 


*  CoDclnded  from  page  166. 


slander  through  the  town  that  ye  treat  your  family  so;" 
and  Joe  heard  an  incipient  sniffle  as  if  tears  were  soon  to 
follow. 

"  Family !  It's  my  family  that  treats  me  so ;  and 
doesn't  the  whole  country  know  ye  vollops  me  ?" 

"  I  vollop  you,  is  it !"  cried  the  rib,  springing  nimbly 
out  of  bed  and  laying  her  hand  mechanically,  in  the  dark, 
on  the  broom-handle  that  stood  at  her  head.  "  I  vollop 
you,  is  it?  Say  that  again!  say  that  again!  say  that 
again!"  and  with  each  adjuration  she  laid  the  weapon 
over  Joe's  shoulders  with  an  emphasis  and  good  will 
that  have  seldom  been  equalled.  Joe  capered  about  the 
room,  defending  his  head  as  well  as  he  could  with  a 
broken  chair,  against  which  the  broom-stick  rattled  so 
merrily,  that  a  distant  listener  would  have  supposed  half 
a  score  of  sons  from  the  "gemo'  the  saa"  were  playing 
an  affectionate  game  of  shillelah  together.  All  Joe  said 
in  return  was  to  repeat  with  great  volubility, 

*'  Three-mile-run  and  the  big  Sycamore!  Three-mile- 
run  and  the  big  Sycamore  !" 

At  length  these  words  aiTestcd  her  attention,  not  how- 
ever until  she  was  tired  of  her  exercise. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Joe,  now  7"  she 
asked  in  a  tone  that  bordered  on  pity  for  the  victim  of 
her  wrath,  for,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  always  let  her 
ire  run  out  at  the  elbows  and  became  mild  and  sweet  as 
honey  after. 

Joe  then  told  her  what  he  had  heard,  and  how  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  start  off  at  peep  of  day  before  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  Skipper's  audience  would  get  the  start 
of  him,  and  hunt  for  this  stone.  '*  I  will  be  sure  to  find 
it,  ducky,"  as  he  endearingly  called  his  rib,  said  he,  "  but 
that  I  may  be  sure,  I'll  take  the  sack  vot  I  took  down 
to  Perth  Amboy  and  bring  home  all  the  stones  that  look 
like  it." 

Joe  wna,  himself,  so  sanguine,  and  spcrite  with  such 
confidence  of  success,  and  held  out  such  glittering  visions 
of  the  wealth  the  stone  would  enable  him  to  possess,  (be 
said  nothing  about  the  bank,  well  knowing  his  wife 
possessed  a  homely,  strait-forward  honesty  in  her  notioiu 
of  right  and  wrong,  notwithstanding  she  '  vould  voUop 
him')  that  at  length  brought  her  over  to  consent  to  his 
going  on  this  expedition. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  therefore,  (for  he 
slept  none,  with  thinking  of  hk  entei'prise,  and  building 
castles  in  the  air  with  the  wealth  he  wu  to  acquire,)  our 
hero  8allie<l  forth,  armed  with  a  capacious  sack. 

"  See  now,  Joe,  ye  are  bock  by  dusk,  or— you  know 
vot,"  said  his  tender  rib  to  him  as  he  went  out  of  the 
door. 

"  Yes,  /  know  votj^*  muttered  Joe,  as  he  closed  his 
ricketty  door  behind  him,  "  I  knows  if  I  doesn't  find  the 
stone,  I'll  get  a  voHoping.  But  here  goes,  vollop  or  no 
vollop.  The  little  stars  shine  out  now  vhich  is  propish- 
nus."  Thus  speaking,  Joe  turned  from  Burnet  street, 
wliere,  in  a  little,  old,  one  story  stone  house,  still  standing 
on  the  water  side  between  the  town  and  the  lower  land- 
ing, he  dwelt,  and  entering  Albany  street,  set  bis  face 
southward  towards  the  thre^mile-run,  so  called  from  its 
distance  from  Bninswick.  The  storm  had  cleared  away, 
and  the  morning  was  fine  and  cool ;  and  savo  that  the 
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red  soil  of  that  ragion  was  made  into  paste  sometbing 
less  than  a  foot  deep,  Joe  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  it. 
The  road  waA  strait,  with  farms  and  woodlands  on  either 
tide,  and  now  and  then  a  farm-house  on  the  way-side. 
By  the  time  Joe  reached  the  old  wooden  bridge  that 
crossed  the  creek  or  'run/  the  dawn  had  broke  and'! 
every  object  was  visible  in  the  grey  morning.  His  way 
had  been  cheered  by  creations  of  wealth,  and  he  had  be- 
came the  possessor  of  a  great  castle,  and  was  about  to 
mairy  (for  Joe  forgot  his  poor  wife  in  his  lofty  aspira- 
tions) a  princess,  when  unluckily  he  chanced  to  step  into 
a  mudbole  and  sink  up  to  his  knees,  which  brought  him 
back  to  his  present  estate  and  condition. 

"  Wait  a  wee,  as  that  Scotch  Johnny  says,*'  said  Joe,  j 
"  and  we'll  see  what'll  be  what.  I  am  glad  I  started  so 
early,  for  there  was  something  in  the  Scotchman's  eye  I 
didn't  like  so  well,  as  Skipper  was  telling  the  story.  I 
believe  he  had  a  notion  after  the  stone  himself.  Thank  the 
goodness  I've  got  the  start  of  him !  There's  Peter  Pug, 
too,  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  get  his  avaricious  clutch 
on  the  stone,  and  then  he  could  get  his  liquors  for  noth- 
ing, and  pick  traveller's  pockets  unbeknown  to  'um.  I 
iigs,  I'll  use  the  stone  to  some  purpose  when  I  get  it. 
I  am  here  at  the  bridge  just  in  time.  The  old  Sycamore 
is  a  mile  up  the  run.  I'll  reach  it  if  I  walk  smart,  afore 
•un-up." 

Thus  promising  himself,  Joe  crossed  the  fence  and  got ; 
into  a  path  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  with  steady 
onward  pace  pursued  his  way  towards  the  tree  which 
had  been  sprouting  in  his  brain  all  the  night,  ready  to 
drop  golden  apples.  As  he  approached  the  spot,  he 
began  to  survey  the  pebbles  in  his  path,  for  the  rain  had  ,| 
swollen  the  stream,  and  he  thought  it  might  possibly 
have  been  washed  down  below  the  original  situation; 
besides,  he  did  not  know  but  that  there  might  be  other 
inrisible  stones  in  the  same  bed;  and  it  was  ever  Joe's 
principle,  literally,  *to  leave  no  stone  unturned'  in  the  | 
furtherance  of  his  great  end. 

At  length  he  c«me  to  a  bend  in  the  shore  of  the  creek 
which  brought  him  in  view  of  the  top  of  the  **  big  Syca- 
more," half  a  mile  off,  which,  with  its  huge  silvery  trunk 
leaning  over  the  water,  flung  far  abroad  its  snowy  arras, 
as  if,  to  Joe's  imagination,  protecting  the  invisible  stone 
beneath  it. 

**  Thera  is  the  tree,  and  the  stone  is  mine !"  said  Joe, 
exultingly,  taking  longer  strides. 

*'  Meikle  may  fa'  atween  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  said  a 
broad  voice  close  behind  him. 

Joe  turned  with  instinctive  horror,  and  saw  the  Scotch 
farmer  striding  behind  him  with  paces  full  three  inches 
longer  than  his  own.  He  never  said  a  word,  but  plied 
his  legs  more  diligently. 

**  Ye  ha'e  o'er  foul  feet  to  come  sae  far  ben,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  as  Joe  distanced  him. 

"  You  are  a  breed  o*  fool  weather,"  said  Joe,  without 
looking  round,  still  plying  his  feet,  "  ye  come  unsentfor." 

**  Ye  ha'e  o'er  meikle  loose  leather  about  yer  breeks," 
retorted  the  Scotchman,  witnessing  Joa't  enonnous 
strides. 

**  You  can  take  the  measure  o'  the  fit  o'  them,"  said 
Joe,  "  if  ye  can  get  near  enough." 
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Mair  ha»te  the  waur  speed,  quoth  the  tailor  to  the 
lang  threed.  There  was  nnicher  gotten  that  night  ye 
were  bom,  mon,"  retorted  the  other,  loosing  his  wind, 
and  falling  back.  Joe  kept  on  in  triumph,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  But  beneath  it, 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  peering  down  closely  to 
the  ground  with  both  hand:)  full  of  pebbles,  whom  did  his 
two  eyes  discover  but  little  Peter  Pug  himself,  the  verita- 
ble host  of  *'  The  Black  Dog."  For  once  in  hb  life  Joe 
felt  that  he  was,  as  he  afterwards  termed  it,  "  tee-totally 
circumwented."  There  was  honest  Peter  looking  for 
the  invisible  stone  as  earnestly  as  ever  Joe  looked  for  a 
copper  in  the  street  gutters.  Indeed,  so  absorbed  was  he 
in  his  geological  pursuit,  that  Joe  came  upon  him,  and 
forgetful  of  former  favors  at  such  a  crisis,  rolled  him 
over  and  over  like  a  small  sized  puncheon  ere  bo  was 
aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Ish  dis  te  vay  you  serves  your  frient  Petrus,  Sho," 
was  tlie  gentle  remonstrance  of  the  little  landlord  of  the 
Black  Dog,  as  he  got  him  to  his  feet;  "ant  I  give  ye  to 
moche  trinks  of  peer  and  ales  for  noting?" 

Joe  made  no  answer,  but  began  diligently  to  look 
among  the  innumerable  stones  beneath  his  feet  for  the 
magic  pebble.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up  one  to  ex- 
amine it,  when  the  Scotchman  came  up  and  gave  him  a 
push  aside  so  unceremoniously,  that  he  tumbled  on  hii 
back  with  hia  heels  in  the  air. 

"  Nae  mair  haste  than  gude  speed,"  said  he,  as  he  got 
on  his  knees  and  began  to  search  also  for  the  stone,  with 
Peter  by  his  side,  who  was  once  more  diligently  in  the 
pursuit  in  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  interrupted. 
Joe,  nothing  daunted,  also  went  to  work,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  the  bed  of  gravel  beneath  the  Sycamore  presents 
ed  a  curious  scene.  Peter,  with  his  spectacled  nose  close 
to  the  ground,  was  carefully  inspecting  every  pebble ;  the 
Scotchman  on  his  knees,  took  up  6rst  one  after  another, 
and  to  test  its  invisibility  placed  them  in  succession  upon 
his  hat  beside  him,  which  continued  neverthelesiy  to 
maintain  its  visibility  with  persevering  obstinacy.  Joe 
was  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  and  not  being  satisfied 
with  testing  every  stone  he  took  up  by  asking  Peter,  as  he 
held  it  out  in  his  hand,  "  Canst  see  me,  Peter  7"  he  would 
thrust,  afterwards,  every  one  into  his  sack :  for  he  had 
little  faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  companions,  who  might 
deceive  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  cast  away 
the  stone  which  should  chance  to  conceal  him  from  their 
vision.  Joe's  bump  of  caution  was  large,  aa  can  be 
proven  on  examination  of  his  skull,  which  may  be  seen 
at  Mr.  Fowler's  phrenological  rooms  in  Nassau  street. 
Peter's  motive  in  rising  early  and  seeking  the  magic 
stone,  was,  doubtless,  for  purposes  similar  to  those  Joe 
had  hinted  at  in  his  reflections  upon  this  worthy.  The 
Scotchman's  object,  no  doubt,  was  a  sensible  and  thrifty 
one— for  an  honest  man  might  make  very  discreet  use  of 
a  stone  possessing  such  qualities  as  that  of  which  the 
Skipper  told.  Joe's  object  in  coming  is  tnfficiently 
plain. 

After  searching  until  the  sun  was  two  hours  high, 
honest  Peter  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  began  to  swear 
the  Skipper  had  hoaxed  him.  The  Scotchman's  seal 
began  to  flag  in  another  hour,  though  not  until  after  ereiy 
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•tone  had  undei^one  his  §cratiny,  within  ten  yards  of  the 
**  big  Sycamore,"  save  about  a  bushel  of  them  which  Joe 
had  secured  in  his  sack,  which,  being  still  visible,  he  was 
assured  could  not  contain  the  invisible  stone.  He,  also, 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  credulity.  As  for  Joe,  he 
continued  game  to  the  last.  Every  stone  he  picked  up 
he  would  look  sharply  at  and  repeat  over  to  himself, 

"Si«e    of  goose-^gg— three  corners"— color,  green, 
black  and  white." 

To  his  imagination,  every  stone  that  he  took  up  bore 
some  of  these  features.  One  had  two  comers  and  per- 
haps, thought  Joe,  there  is  a  third  which  the  water  has 
smoothed  down.  **  Vl\  put  it  by."  So  into,  the  sack  it 
went.  Another  bad  a  greenish  hue — another  was  white 
with  one  comer-^another  was  black,  and  each  and  all 
followed  their  fellows  into  the  sack.  Joe's  notions  of 
the  size  of  a  goose-egg  seemed  also  to  be  very  undecided 
and  indefinite ;  for  stones  the  size  of  his  fist,  as  well  as 
pebbles  no  larger  than  almonds,  went  into  that  common 
'reoepticle,  the  sack. 

**  Some  goose's  eggs  is  bigger  and  some  am  littler," 
■aid  Joe ;  and  as  in  the  supernatural  be  knew  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  practical  deception,  he  did  not  know  but 
that  the  very  smallest  or  the  very  lai^gest  goose-egg  that 
ever  was  laid  might  be  meant,  to  ddude  him,  instead  of 
an  honest  egg  such  as  a  respectable  goose  would  lay. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  when  the  Scotchman  gave  up  the 
■earch  and  seated  himself  to  rest  beside  Peter  at  the 
tree,  that  Joe  had  not  only  filled  with  pebbles,  his  bag, 
but  all  his  pockets,  and  even  his  hat,  in  which  he  placed 
the  choicest  stones,  and  then  restored  it  to  his  head.  It 
was  at  this  crisis  that  he  observed  sundry  mysterious 
looks  and  winks  passing  between  Peter  and  his  com- 
panion ;  but  not  heeding  them,  he  began,  also,  to  fill  the 
breast  of  his  waistcoat,  the  only  unappropriated  place 
remaining  about  hit  ragged  habiliments. 

**  Hoot,  mon ;  ye  tak'  meikle  pains  wi'  yer  stanes. 
Tak'  up  the  sac,  chiel,  an'  I'll  gar  ye'U  find  ye  hae  the 
ttane  in't.  It'll  na  be  envisible  'till  it  loup  on  the  braid 
o'  yer  back.  I  wish  I  had  as  muckle  black  spice  as  I 
knaw  ye  hae  the  stane  i'  the  bag." 

These  words  of  the  Scotchman  had  their  efiect  upon 
Joe.     He  looked  briefly  up. 

"Do  you  think  so  too,  Peter?"  he  asked,  his  eyes 
glistened  with  hope. 

"  Donner !  Sho ;  if  I  didn't  think  you  vent  out  ov  tight 
Tonce  ash  you  vas  put  von  shtone  into  te  shac ;  but  it  vas 
to  little  time  I  vat  not  shure." 

Joe  was  happy,  and  would  have  danced  with  joy  at 
thin  reply  if  the  weight  of  the  stones  about  him  would 
have  permitted.  He  immediately,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  grave  Scotchman,  raised  to  his  shoulders  the  heavy 
tack  which  nearly  bore  him  to  the  ground.  It  was  no 
tooner  settled  on  his  shoulder  than,  to  his  unspeakable 
•atisfaction,  he  beard  Peter  say  to  the  other, 

**  Vere  ish  Sho,  Sawney  ?" 

I  canna  tell  ye,  mon.  Deil  fa'  me  he  was  here  a 
minute  syne  aneath  my  thumb." 

*'  Donner  and  blixen  !  he  must  have  got  te  invisible 
tbtone  in  hit  pag." 

*' Wael,  itt  patt jouking  when  the  head's  off;  the  laddie 


ha'e  gi'en  us  the  loup  o'er  the  dike.  Let  ut  be  ganging ; 
we  ha'e  staid  lang  wi'  meikle  wack  and  less  pnifit;  and 
we'll  best  be  takin'  our  ain  gait  hame  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  Poor  Sho!"  responded  Peter;  **  I  fear  te  tyfiil  has 
got  him  zoul  ant  potty !" 

'*  His  puir  wife  '11  greet  her  em  oot  for  thecdiicsl !"  re- 
sponded the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

Thns  talking  together,  the  two  turned  their  steps  ten 
wards  town,  while  Joe,  now  satisfied  he  had  about  him 
the  invisible  stone,  inwardly  rejoiced  over  his  good  lock, 
and  began  to  stagger  homeward  under  his  load.  For  not 
knowing  which  was  the  charmed  stone,  and  gufficiently 
satisfied  that  be  possessed  it,  he  was  resohred  to  bear 
the  whole  to  his  house,  and  there,  free  from  interruption, 
select  it  from  the  rest.  With  great  difficulty,  sweating 
and  blowing,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bridge,  and 
gaining  the  highway,  his  ears  regaled  and  bis  spiriu 
cheered  by  the  conversation  of  his  friends  who  walked  a 
little  ways  in  advance,  discoursing  on  his  strange  disap 
pearance.  They  were,  indeed,  so  indifierent  to  his  pres- 
ence, when  from  time  to  time  they  looked  back,  that  he 
was  more  and  more  confident  of  his  good  fortune. 

Peter,  at  length,  got  before  him  into  town  and  prepar- 
ed the  villagers  to  play  their  part.  When  Joe  came  into 
it  and  turned  the  comer  into  Bumet  street,  secure  in  hit 
invisibility,  he  passed  his  two  firiends  on  the  walk  with  a 
grin  upon  his  visage  that  nearly  upset  the  gravity  of  little 
Peter  and  the  Scotchman.  Great  was  the  amusement 
and  surprise  of  the  good  people  to  tee  Joe  plodding 
through  the  town  loaded  down  with  so  vast  a  weight  of 
stones;  but  Joe  felt  secure  within  the  mysterious  veil 
that  he  believed  enwrapped  him,  and  no  one,  by  word  or 
sign,  gave  indications  of  seeing  him.  One  thrifty  house- 
wife, with  a  wicked  smile,  dashed  a  bucket  of  slops  into 
the  street  as  he  passed  her  door,  the  majority  of  which 
lighted  upon  our  hero.  But  this  he  only  took  as  a 
stronger  testimony  of  his  invisibility. 

"  Don't  you  hear  a  noise  as  if  somebody  was  walking 
by,"  said  one  dame  to  another  as  Joe  came  near. 

*'  There  be  sounds  like  stones  rattling  and  feet  falling, 
to  be  sure ;"  replied  the  other.     **  I  wonder  what  it  is!" 

Joe  chuckled  inwardly,  and  held  his  way  steadily  to- 
wards his  own  door.  This  he  at  length  reached  ;  and 
opening  it  softly,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
only  room  his  domicil  contained,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  She  was  on  her  knees  scouring  the  floor,  and 
was  the  only  person  not  let  into  the  secret  of  her  lord's 
invisibility.  Her  eyes  therefore  bad  no  cloud  before 
tbem-«-to  htr  vision  Joe  was  wrapped  in  no  veil  of  mys- 
tery. He  stood  before  her  in  all  his  attributes  of  tangi- 
ble humanity.  She  looked  up  and  surveyed  him  with  a 
gaze  that  portended  dire  events.    Joe  trembled. 

"  You  don't  see  me,  ducky,  do  ye  ?"  he  fidteied  with  a 
sinking  heart,  ibr  her  eye  had  that  speculation  in  it,  that 
showed  it  had  for  its  vision  something  else  betides  "  air, 
thin  air." 

**  See  you,"  she  said,  rising  to  one  knee,  her  eyes  at 
the  tame  time  wandering  to  each  comer  oi  the  room  at 
if  in  search  of  something. 

"Yes,  see  me,  ducky,"  articulated  Joe,  with  rapidly 
failing  confidence.     "  Aint  I  inwitible  ?" 
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"iDwisible!  Heh!"  she  replied  tcornfully,  and  her 
eyes  at  length  rested  on  a  well  known  weapon  of  domes- 
tic use  which  custom  had  made  as  fiuniliar  to  her  hands 
as  the  birch  to  that  of  the  pedagogue. 

"  I've  got  the  stone,  ducky,  any  how,"  said  Joe,  mus- 
tenng  courage.  "  I  walked  clean  home  with  Peter  Pug 
and  Scotch  Sawney,  and  they  didn't  never  see  me  no 
more  nor  as  if  I  vasn't  a  living  man.  Aint  I  inwisible 
now,  ducky  7     You're  on'y  joking !" 

"  I'll  let  you  know,  you  wagabond,  to  let  Scotch 
Sawney  and  Pug  make  such  a  fool  of  ye.  I'll  soon  let 
you  see  whether  I  can  see  you  or  no!" 

Thus  speaking  the  ireful  dame  rose  up  and  strode  to 
the  broom-stick,  which  she  seized.  In  the  meantime  Joe 
dropped  his  sack  on  the  floor  and  began  speedily  to  dis- 
charge the  contents  of  his  pocket.  Better  had  he  let  the 
sack  remain,  for  though  it  made  not  himself  invisible,  it 
rendered  his  back  so.  It  was  a  safe  shield  to  protect  it 
from  the  blows  destined  for  it.  But  now  he  was  left 
without  armor,  and  thick  and  heavily  the  blows  fell.  In 
vain  Joe  pleaded  his  invisibility ;  and  in  vain  he  tried  to 
make  himself  invisible  by  getting  beneath  the  bed,  into 
the  closet,  and  even  out  of  doors.  But  his  active  rib 
always  foresaw  and  prevented  every  means  he  took  to 
elude  her,  while  she  laid  the  well-worked  broom  handle 
over  him  without  mercy  or  favor. 

"  I'll  make  ye  inwisible !  I'll  show  you  whether  I  can 
see  your  rotten  carcass !  I'll  make  ye  feel  me  if  I  can't 
see  you,  ye  lumping  fool,  ye !  I'll  make  an  inwisible  of 
ye,  ye  idiot !"  and  with  each  sentence  came  a  blow  that 
well  nigh  made  an  end  of  poor  "  Joe." 

At  length,  for  eveiy  thing  has  an  end,  even  a  wrathful 
rib's  anger,  she  ceased  from  her  toil  and  leaned  upon  her 
broom-stick,  like  a  vietorious  warrior  resting  on  the 
foughten  field  after  the  fight.  Joe  sat  upon  the  floor 
among  his  stones,  like  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 
and  wept,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  that  fortune 
had  so  basely  cheated  him. 

From  that  time  forward  Joe's  spirits  began  to  fail 
and  his  health  to  decline.  In  one  year  afterwards  he 
was  brought  to  his  last  legs  and  peacefully  gave  up  the 
ghost.     His  last  words,  it  is  said,  were, 

**  The  vorld  owes  me  a  livin'  and  I'll  get  von  in  the 
inwisible  vorld  vhere  I'm  going  to.  Wife,  buiy  the  broom- 
stick with  me  in  my  coffin.  Tell  Peter  Pug  I  forgive 
him,  but  not  Scotch  Sawney.  Tell  the  Saxton  to  look 
sharp  when  ho  digs  my  grave,  for  I  feel  quite  sure 
he'll  find  a  pot  o'  gold  at  the  bottom." 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  **  Joe,"  better  known  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life  as  "Invisible  Joe,"  whose  fortunes 
we  have  now  followed  from  his  marriage  to  his  grave. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  name  and  memory  that  will 
long  survive  him.  Poor  Joe!  Peace  to  thy  manes! 
Thou  art  gone,  I  trust,  where  thou  wilt  find  riches  better 
suited  to  thy  state  than  all  the  pots  of  money  the  broad 
earth  hides  in  its  breast! 

The  curious  stranger  who  saunters  into  the  venerable 
church-yard  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  town  of  Joe's 
nativity  and  death,  New-Brunswick,  will  find  a  retired 
grave  in  the  south-east  corner,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
crumbling  brown  colored  tombstone  overgrown  with  the 


moss  of  age.  This  is  the  final  resting  place  of  "Joe." 
If  he  will  there  reverently  get  on  his  knees  and  put  the 
long  grass  aside  with  his  hand,  ho  will  read  with  diffi- 
culty, the  inscription,  which  hitherto  has  puzzled  the 
learned  antiquarian : 

HIRE 
LT£TH    TK   BODTI 

of 

"lOE." 

Who  died,  Sept.  10,  1716. 
This  stone  was  placed  here  bye 
his  loving  wife. 
And  ere,  gentle  stranger,  you  quit  the  spot,  drop  o,  penny 
on  his  grave,  and  thou  wilt  show  thy  manly  sympathy, 
while  the  spirit  of  him  who  lies  beneath,  will  rest  happier 
therefor.  J*  h.  i. 


Or  iff  i  nml . 
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Young  Love  stole  out  of  the  maiden's  heart 
And  bashfully  stood  in  the  light  confessed ; 

"  Now  pray,  little  imp!  tell  me  what  thou  art!" 
Cried  the  maiden,  with  wonder  and  fear  possessed ! 

And  the  boy  tossed  back,  from  his  baby  brow. 
Its  clusters  of  sun-colored,  curling  hair. 

And  said,  with  an  eloquent  smile  and  bow-— 
"  I  am  Love,  at  your  service,  lady  fair !' 


ii» 


"  Love !  Love !"  quoth  the  maiden,  with  start  and  scream. 
While  the  glow  on  her  cheek  to  her  temple  stole, 

"  What!  Cupid!  the  vagrant — the  thief!  Do  I  dream? 
How  dared  you  steal  into  my  vestal  soult" 


"Nay!  don't  be  personal,  Lady !"  he  said, 
"  You,  yourself,  let  me  into  it."  "  I,  sir ! — and  when  7" 

"  In  childhood,  when  'mid  the  spring  blossoms  you  played^ 
I  was  playing  there  too— have  I  altered  since  then  7 

I  was  fond  of  the  flowers — I  mistook  your  young  heart. 
For  a  rosebud  half-blown — and  unseen,  in  I  flew, 

Ah!  when  anee  nestled  there.  Lady,  foti^  I  depart, 
From  a  home  so  o'erfraught  with  bloom,  fragrance  and 
dew  7 

No!  no!  tho'  'twas  yielding  as  any  young  flower, 
And  I  free  to  come— and  to  go  when  I  chose, 

I  was  far  too  well  fed  in  that  warm  sunny  bower. 
So  I've  revelled  'till  now,  'mid  the  loaves  of  the  rose." 

"  Well  fed !"  sighed  the  maiden,  "  I  feel  what  you  mean. 
And  I  have  been  nursing  this  wicked  young  elf. 

With  fiuicies  and  feelings-— so  pure  and  serene, 
And  innocent — tush!  I'm  ashamed  of  myself!" 

When  the  rogue  put  his  finger  up  in  his  blue  eye. 
And  said, "  mayn't  I  come  back  7  You'll  be  happier  far !' ' 

"  Yes,  child !"  said  the  girl,  "  go  to  sleep  and  don't  cry ! 
I  can't  do  without  you,  Love,  vretch  as  you  are !" 
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tripped  over  the  nide  carpet,  and  throwing  him  s  piece 
of  money  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  his  coat,  bnrried 
home.  The  simple  Zingaro  was  in  raptures.  She  had 
looked  on  him — she  had  smiled  upon  him— she  had 
deigned  to  accept  his  humble  homage,  and  the  poor 
"EdioaDch8.onpittore.»'— coRREcio.  !  tinker  was   in   exstasy.     Too  guileless  to  conceal   bu 

Few  more  improbable  tales  have  ever  been  narrated,  feelings,  hia  devotion  to  the  beautiful  Elena  was  soon 
than  the  one  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell,  and  yet,  \  discovered  by  his  companions,  and,  in  the  hope  rf  enjoy- 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  spirit  and  manners  of  the  ing  a  good  laugh  at  his  expense,  they  advised  him  to 
age  in  which  the  actors  lived,  and  remember  that '  V  vrai  demand  from  Colantonio,  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in 
n  ^est  pat  toujour s  Ic  vraisetnblablCt'  we  cannot  refuse  '  marriage, 
our  credence  to  the  well  authenticated  story.  I|      it  required  but  little  persuasion  to  convince  him  of  tfa« 

Antonio  Solario  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  and,  ''  probable  success  of  this  plan,  for  Solario  was  too  single- 
destined  to  follow  the  same  mean  trade,  he  had  attained  |  minded  to  suspect  any  deception  in  others.     Accordingly, 
the  age  of  eighteen  without  receiving  the  least  education,     Q^g  bright  morning,  he  presented  himself  at  the  portal, 
or  giving  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  mind  superior  to  his  |  ^nd  desired  to  see  Mcsser  Colantonio.     He  was  refused 
station.     On  the  contrary,  he  whs  characterized  by  a  ;  admittance,  but  no  denial  was  sufficient  to  turn  him  from 
simplicity  almost  approaching  to  idiocy,  and  many  were  i  j^j^  purpose,  and  he  persisted  so  loudly  in  his  demand, 
the  practical  jokes  with  which  his  boyish  companions    ^^at,  at  length,  the  painter,  disturbed  by  the  aUercation, 
delighted  to  annoy  •  il  Zingaro,*  or  the  gipsy,  as  those  of    ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ascertain  its  cause.     Solario  had  no  sooner 
his  trade  were  generally  styled.     It  hapfjened  that  he  !  ^^yg|^  ^  glimpse  of  him,  than  he  darted  past  the  »er%-ant 
was  one  day  employed  to  repair  some  kitchen  utensils  in  ;  ^„^  implored  him  to  grant  a  private  interview.     Colan- 
the  house  of  the  distinguished  painter,  Colantonio  del    ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  Zingaro's  gallontrv,  immedi- 
Fiore.     As  he  sat  in  the  court,  busily  hammering  the    ^^^^^  anticipated  some  amusement  from  his  'simplicity, 
pots  and  kettles,  he  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a    ^„j  j^j^jj^^  j^j^  ^,^.^  ^  moment,  entered  his  studio, 
young  and  lovely  female,  who,  tripping  across  the  paved    Summoning  his  daughter  to  share  the  sport,  he  bade  her 
court,  disappeared  in  a  wing  of  the  building  occupied  by  ;  ^^^^^^  j^^^.^^j^  ^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  g^^^  ^^ 
the  servants.     With  open  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  Solario  j,  ^^j^  ^f  ^^^  apartment,  and  than,  seating  himself  before 
sat  gazing  after  the  beautiful  vision,  until  his  hammer  ,:  his  easel,  ordered  that  Solario  should  be  admitted.     The 
falling  from  his  grasp,  aroused  him  from  his  stupor,  and  ||  zingaro  entered  with  a  low  obeisance,  and  threw  himself 
reminded  him  of  his  business.     Trembling  with  an  emo-  ^-Qt^,  ^^e  richly  cushioned  chair  usually  allotted  to  those 
tion  of  which  he  had  never  before  dreamed,  he  asked  her  I  \^.ho  came  to  honor  Colantonio  with  their  patronage, 
name,  and  learned  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  the     ^^0   painter,   almost  convulsed   with  laughter  at   the 
gifted  painter,  the  heiress  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  fame.  \  g^g^t  of  the  tinker,  with  sooted  clothes  and  unwashed 
Determined  to  see  her  once  more,  Solario  had  the  address    f^ce,  occupying  a  scat  which  princes  and  nobles  had  often 
to  leave  his  work  unfinished  that  night,  so  that  he  might !  gupj^  ^.y^ij  scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently  to  ask 
have  an  excuse  for  returning  on  the  morrow.     He  had    \^[^  businobs. 

scarcely  resumed  his  employment,  when  the  beautiful  ■       .,  j^,^^^^^  Antonio,"  said  Solario,  "  I  love  your  daugb- 
vision  again  appeared,  and  though  she  cast  not  a  smgle  }  ^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^  marriage." 
look  upon  the  begrimmcd  face  of  the  poor  gipsy  bov,  yet  ■ 

his  heart  overflowed  wiO.  joy  ot  the  sight  of  her  .urpa.-  'l  Astonishment,  for  a  moment,  cheeked  the  punter's 
sing  loveliness.  Solario  was  not  ignoi-ant  of  the  trick  "■'"''•"  he  excUimed,  "  You  many  my  daughterl-. 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  song,  was  common     P****^  tuiker . 

among  his  fellows ;  "  In  tinkering  one  hole  ho  took  care  ^l  "  Yes,"  returned  Solario.  "  I  am  a  poor  tinker,  it  it 
to  make  two,"  and  a  week  elapsed  before  he  had  finished  true,  but  that  is  not  my  fault.  If  I  had  been  allowed  to 
his  work  in  the  painter's  kitchen.  In  vain  the  servants  '  choose  my  own  fortunes,  I  would  have  been  a  king,  but 
scolded  the  idle  fellow ;  he  was  resolved  to  prolong  the  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  be  only  a  tinker; 
time  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  their  threats  were  una-  ,  am  I  any  the  worse  for  that  t" 

vailing.     But  at  length  all  his  excuses  were  exhausted,  I      "How  would  you   maintain  my  daughter?"   asked 
his  tricks  and  subterfuges  were  at  an  end,  and  shoulder^  I  Colantonio,  who  now  entered  heartily  into  the  humor  of 
ing  the  bag  which  contained  the  implemenu  of  his  art,    the  scene, 
the  poor  Zingaro  took  his  departure.  |       *'  Oh,  that  matter  is  soon  settled,"  replied  the  tinker. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  per-  ^  "  Look  you,  Messer  Colantonio ;  she  is  your  only  child ; 
ccivcd  the  mistress  of  his  soul  approaching,  and  as  he  j  you  have  no  one  to  keep  your  house  if  I  should  take  her 
hurried  towards  her,  he  perceived  that  she  was  standing    away,  so  I  will  marry  her  and  let  her  still  live  with  you. 


on  the  verge  of  the  carriage-way,  apparently  seeking  for 
a  place  where  she  might  cross  without  detriment  to  her 


You  will  be  made  richer  by  the  gain  of  a  son-in-law,  and 
though  I  shall  be  out  at  my  work  all  day,  yet  when  I 


little   silk   slippers.     Delighted    at   the   opportunity   of    come  home  at  night,  we  will  gather  round  a  good  supper 
serving  her,  he   dropped  his   bag,  and  taking  off  his  ; '  and  tell  stories  and  crack  jokes  till  midnight.     What  say 
patched  doublet,  laid  it  down  before  her.     Bursting  into  !'  you  f     Is  not  my  plan  a  good  one?" 
a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  address  of  the  conceit,  Elena!      "Excellent!"  returned  the  painter. 
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"  Well,  then,"  said  the  tinker,  "  call  your  daughter, 
and  let  us  settle  the  matter  at  once/' 

"  Nay,"  said  Colantonio,  ivady  to  burst  with  laughter, 
**  yoa  surely  would  not  present  yourself  before  my  daugh- 
ter in  such  attire ;  go  home,  put  on  a  more  suitable  dress, 
and  come  to  me  at  this  same  hour  on  the  morrow." 

Delighted  with  his  success,  Solario  instantly  obeyed, 
and  scarcely  had  he  left  the  room,  when  Elena  made  the 
whole  house  ring  with  her  merry  laughter,  while  her 
father,  no  less  amused  than  herself,  handed  her  a  sketch 
which  he  had  made  of  the  simple  Zingaro  in  his  rude  j 
vestments. 

Determined  to  enjoy  the  jest,  Elena  begged  her  father 
to  allow  her  to  be  present  at  their  next  interview,  and ' 
accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  Solario  was  immediately 
conducted  into  the  richly  furnished  saloou  where  sat  the 
painter  and  his  beautiful  daughter.  Nothing  but  the 
fear  of  losing  the  best  of  the  joke,  could  have  enabled 
them  to  suppress  their  mirth  at  the  sight  of  the  Zingaro. 
Attired  in  a  shabby  court  suit,  which  he  had  apparently 
purchased  from  some  old  clothes-man — ^his  usually  mat- 
ted locks  carefully  combed  out,  and  flowing  in  long  curls 
upon  his  shoulders— a  sword  of  unusual  size  buckled  to 
his  side,  he  certainly  presented  a  most  ludicrous  picture. 
At  the  sight  of  Elena,  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  gazing  at  her  with  the  strongest  expression  of 
admiration  in  his  countenance,  made  a  low  reverence, 
but  unfortunately  his  sword  became  entangled  in  the 
points  of  bis  velvet  hose,  and,  as  he  attempted  to 
advance,  ho  fell  headlong  on  the  floor.  Nothing  abash- 
ed at  this  accident,  or  the  laughter  it  occasioned,  Solario 
turned  to  the  painter  as  soon  as  he  arose ;  "  Look  here, 
Messer  Colantonio,"  said  he ;  "  ray  face  is  clean— *I  knew 
not  before  that  it  was  so  fair — my  hands  are  as  white  as 
your  own— -my  frieze  jerkin  is  replaced  by  a  velvet  coat ; 
what  say  you  to  me  now  ?" 

Colantonio,  with  a  very  grave  air,  complimented  him 
on  his  improved  appearance,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Springing  forward  as  he 
spoke,  the  gipsy  threw  himself  oo  his  knees  before  the 
lady,  and  taking  her  hand,  bent  oyer  it  until  his  lips 
almott  touched  it. 

'*How  is  this,  Solario?"  said  the  painter,  *'call  you 
that  a  kiss  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  earnestly,  "  the  Lady  Elena  will  for- 
give me ;  I  love — I  worsihip  her,  and  I  dare  not  approach ' 
too  near  the  shrine  of  her  purity.  Oh,"  continued  he, ; 
with  emotion,  "  I  know  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  her— I  '■ 
know  that  the  poor  Zingaro  is  mad  to  raise  his  thoughts  , 
to  «uch  a  creature ;  but  only  let  me  call  her  mine — let 
me  be  certain  thot  such  a  prize  awaits  my  exertions, ; 
and  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  merit  her." 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  uttered  these  words,  | 
while  it  excited  the  renewed  mirth  of  Colantonio,  called 
forth  a  very  different  emotion  in  the  breast  of  Elena.  A 
woman  is  never  displeased  at  finding  herself  the  object 
of  a  sincere  affection.  The  guileless  warmth  of  the  poor 
tinker,  and  the  deep  respect  with  which  he  had  evinced  jj 
his  affection,  awakened  in  Elena's  heart  a  far  more  i  { 
pleasurable  sensation  than  she  had  ever  experienced  i| 
from  the  homage  of  her  more  courtly  admirers.    Per-  I 


haps,  too,  she  was  somewhat  influenced  in  his  favor  by 
the  fact  that  the  Zingaro  was  by  no  means  so  despicable 
in  appearance  as  he  had  once  seemed.  His  finely- 
moulded  head,  with  its  long,  curling  locks,  might  have 
ser\'ed  as  a  model  for  sculpture,  and  his  features, 
rescued  from  the  grime  which  had  so  long  obscured 
them,  now  shone  out  in  distinguished  beauty.  While 
she  gazed  on  the  agitated  youth,  her  heart  severely 
reproached  her  for  thus  trifling  with  his  feelings,  and 
she  felt  a  presentiment  that  the  jest  would  end  in  sad^ 
and  sober  earnest. 

Colantonio,  after  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  gipsy, 
began  to  think  the  affair  would  not  be  so  easily  managed 
as  he  had  supposed.  After  resorting  to  various  expe< 
dients  for  getting  rid  of  the  unwelcome  suitor,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  confess  that  he  had  only  listened  to 
his  proposals  as  a  jest,  and  that  such  an  alliance  was 
utterly  impossible,  since  be  was  resolved  to  give  his 
daughter  only  to  the  man  who  could  paint  as  well  as 
himself.  "  She  is  a  painter's  daughter,  Solario,"  said 
he—''  she  must  be  a  painter's  wife.  Show  me  a  picture 
equal  to  that," — pointing  to  a  superb  head  of  Saint  John 
which  stood  on  his  easel—"  a  picture  painted  by  your 
own  hand,  and  my  daughter  is  yours ;  but  not  till  then.** 

At  this  confession,  the  indignation  of  Solario  knew  no 
bounds.  Starting  from  his  seat,  he  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence^-the  elo- 
quence of  the  heart.  He  was  no  longer  the  simple 
Zingaro— he  was  now  a  true-hearted,  higb-souled  being 
who  felt  that  the  best  and  purest  feelings  of  his  nature 
had  been  outraged  and  trampled  upon.  Heretofore,  his 
intellect  had  slumbered,  but  it  was  now  aroused  by 
insulted  affection,  and  there  was  beauty  and  power- 
ay,  and  terror,  in  its  awakening.  Colantonio  quailed 
before  him  as  he  depicted,  in  powerful  language,  the 
mischief  of  which  he  had  been  the  cause— when  he 
described  the  passionate  love  which  filled  his  heart—- the 
hope  which  had  inspired  him  to  look  beyond  his  station, 
and  the  shame,  the  s»orrow,  which  had  been  thus  wan- 
tonly and  wickedly  brought  upon  him. 

"  There  is  but  one  reparation  in  your  power,  Signer," 
9aid  Solario,  when  he  had  finished  his  passionate  remon- 
strance. "  Yon  say  your  daughter  shall  marry  none  but 
a  painter;  now  give  roe  your  written  promise  that  if 
within  ten  years  I  fulfil  your  condition-— if  within  ten 
years  I  paint  a  picture  as  well  as  yourself,  your  daughter 
shall  be  mine." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Colantonio.  "  Would  you 
have  me  bind  my  daughter  by  a  promise  which  may 
make  her  wretched  for  life  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Solario,  "  I  would  not  that  the  Lady 
Elena  should  feel  even  for  one  moment  such  pangs  as 
she  has  inflicted  upon  me ;  I  would  not  bind  her  by  the 
slightest  vow,  but  I  claim  your  promise,  that  if  I  return 
within  ten  years,  and  find  your  daughter  free  in  heart 
and  hand,  she  shall  be  mine.  If,  during  my  term  of 
probation,  .4ome  happier  and  nobler  rival  shall  win  her 
affections,  then  your  pledge  shall  be  given  to  the  winds, 
and  your  daughter  shall  be  free  to  wed  vdth  whom  she 
will." 

Colantonio  hesitated. 
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**  Father,"  exclaimed  tbe  agitated  Elena,  "  give  him 
the  promiM — ^we  have  erred — ^let  us  now  abide  the  pen- 
alty of  our  folly." 

Reflecting  how  little  probability  there  wai  that  Solario 
would  ever  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  finding  it  almost 
impossible  to  rid  himself  of  his  importunity,  the  painter ' 
at  length  consented,  and  left  the  room  in  order  to  pre- 1 
pare  ihc  required  paper.  At  that  instant  Elena  arose, , 
and  approaching  the  Zingaro,  laid  her  hand  in  his,  while  i 
she  uttered  a  solemn  promise  to  keep  her  hand  free  until  i 
the  expiration  of  ten  years.  j 

"  I  will  not  promise  to  be  yours  when  you  return,  Sola- ' 
rio,"  continued  she,  "  for  the  affections  depend  not  upon  | 
tbe  will,  but  I  will  never  wed  until  I  receive  permission  | 
from  your  own  lips.     Fre8er\'e,   unsullied,   the  noble  | 
integrity  of  your  character,  cherish  the  aoble  sentiments  I 
which  lie  hidden  within  your  bosom,  cultivate  the  germs 
of  intellect  which  have  even  now  begun  to  bud  forth,  and ' 
if  you  can  win  the  smiles  of  Art,  that  most  jealous  of  all  | 
mistresses,  you  need  not  despair  of  success  with  a  pain- 
tor's  child."     With  these  words  she  vanished  from  the 
room,  and  Solario,  half  frenzied  with  delight,  was  scarce ! 
conscious  of  Colantonio*s  return,  until  he  was  presented 
with  the  coveted  promise. 

Without  loss  of  time,  Solario  immediately  set  out  for 
Bologna.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  distin- 
l^uished  artists,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  casual 
information  to  direct  his  first  steps  in  his  now  career. 
He  was  fortunate  in  selecting,  as  his  first  master,  the 
celebrated  Lippo  Dalmasi,  and  in  his  studio,  by  dint  of 
close  application  and  unwearied  diligence,  he  soon 
acquired  the  principles  of  his  art.  Nothing  but  tho 
hope  of  winning  the  beautiful  Elena,  however,  could 
have  nerved  the  poor  Zingaro  to  pursue  his  laborious 
task.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  artist  who  com- 
menced the  study  of  his  profession  under  such  discoura- 
ging circumstances.  Exceedingly  poor,  and  obliged  to 
labor  half  the  night  at  his  old  vocation  in  order  to  supply 
tho  means  of  pursuing  his  new  one— -compelled  to  make 
himself  useful  to  Lippo  as  a  color'grinder,  to  obtain  tbe 
instruction  which  even  then  was  grudgingly  bestowed — 
enduring  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  wild  youths  who 
called  themnelves  the  students  of  his  master,  and  con- 
scious of  the  defects  which  his  total  want  of  education 
must  necessarily  occasion  in  his  most  successful  efforts, 
the  poor  Zingaro  devoted  himself  to  his  unwonted  duties 
with  an  ardor  and  perseverance  that  at  least  merited 
reward.  For  seven  years  Solario  continued  to  pursue 
his  '  labor  of  love,*  but  at  tho  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
conceived  a  suspicion  tliat  while  his  services  as  a  copyist 
and  back-ground  painter  were  so  useful  to  his  master,  he 
shoukl  never  be  allowed  to  advance  much  in  his  know- 
ledge of  art.  He  had  acquired  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
mechanical  business  of  painting,  and  had  thoroughly  | 
learned  the  effects  of  coloring,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
producing  those  effects,  but  he  felt  that  his  acquisitions  I 
were  rather  manual  than  mental.  He  therefore  deter- 1 
mined  to  quit  tbe  studio  of  Lippo,  and  to  study  the  best ! 
models  of  art,  in  a  tour  through  Italy.  He  bad,  by  thi^ , 
time,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  great  masters  of, 
the  art,  as  well  as  with  their  different  styles,  and  he: 


trusted  to  his  own  straggtiag  genin*  for  future  sncoess 
in  the  same  path.  Carefully  studying  the  beat  modds, 
measuring  his  strength  by  copying  the  most  oelrimted 
pictures,  and  testing  his  genius,  by  comparing;  lus  own 
unaided  efforts  with  the  works  of  distinguished  competi- 
tors, he  at  last  satisfied  himself  that  ha  was  iadeed  a 
painUr,  But  so  silently  had  he  advanced — so  obseure 
had  been  his  condition,  and  so  destitute  of  patronagie  was 
the  poor  Zingaro,  that  not  a  whisper  of  his  growii^  fiune 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Colantonio. 

Elena,  true  to  her  promise,  had  rejected  tbe  jnetca- 
sions  of  many  a  wealthy  and  titled  suitor,  while  her 
father,  unable  to  find  ^monf^  her  admirers  an  arti:3t 
worthy  to  enter  into  oompetition  with  hims4;lf,  was  coe- 
tent  to  let  her  follow  her  own  fancy. 

One  week  yet  remained  of  the  allotted  ten  years,  when 
Solario  returned  to  Naples.  Time,  and  a  mode  of  life 
so  different  from  his  early  employment,  had  entirely 
changed  his  appearance,  so  that  no  one  would  hare 
recognized  the  squalid  tinker  in  the  fine  co^intemnce 
and  stately  figure  oi  the  artist.  Assmning  a  feigned 
name,  he  obtained  a  private  audience  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  and  relating  his  romantic  tale,  begged  permis- 
sion to  execute  a  portrait  of  her  majes^,  aa  he  had 
learned  that  Colantonio  was  then  occupied  in  painting 
one.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  woman,  even  upon  a 
throne,  to  hear  such  a  story  without  deep  interest.  The 
Queen  readily  entered  into  his  plans,  and  the  portrair, 
which  he  immediately  commenced,  was  finished  on  the 
very  day  preceding  the  termination  of  his  probation. 
The  Queen  then  directed  Colantonio  to  appear  at  the 
palace  with  his  newly-completed  portrait,  on  a  certain 
hour  the  following  morning.  He,  of  course,  obeyed  the 
mandate,  but  to  his  great  chagrin,  his  picture  was  taken 
from  him  by  some  attendants,  and  he  was  ocdered  to 
wait  in  the  anteroom  until  her  majesty  should  be  pleawd 
to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  After  the  delay  of  half 
an  hour,  a  page  led  him  into  an  adjoining  apeitmeat, 
where,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  beheld  his  pfictuie 
placed  beside  another^  on  which  the  coloring  was  yet 
moist.  Before  he  could  recover  from  His  sufprtse,  he 
was  summoned  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  second  portrait.  Colantonio  was  oS  too  finank  a 
spirit,  and  too  much  devoted  to  his  art  to  hesitate  in  avow- 
ing the  truth.  Afker  the  closest  observation,  be  declared 
Solario's  picture  to  be  the  best,  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing, that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  painter  in  Italy 
who  could  surpass  it. 

"  The  painter  is  a  stranger,"  said  the  Queen,  "  bat  we 
can  perhaps  offer  him  some  uire  to  detain  him  amoog  ns. 
You  have  a  fair  daughter,  Messer  Colantonio;  would 
you  not  be  willing  to  purchase,  with  her  hand,  the  oomr 
panionship  of  so  rare  an  artist  T" 

*'  Right  gladly,  madam,"  returned  Colantonio,  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  of  thus  fulfilling  his  own 
wishes,  and  of  evading  his  promise  to  the  Zingaro. 

"  Come  forth,  Solario,  and  claim  your  reward,"  ex- 
claimed the  Queen  and  from  behind  the  rich  hangings  €^ 
an  oriel  window,  appeared  the  Zingaro. 

At  the  Queen's  request,  Solario  related  his  stoiy,  not 
forgetting  to  dwell  upon  the  love  which  inspired  him  to 
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pwnavere  amid  privation  and  insult,  while  ber  majesty 
well  knew  that,  concealed  amid  the  crowd  of  her  ladies* 
stood  one  who  would  not  bear  the  tale  unmoved.  Golan- 
tonio  was  foiled  with  his  own  weapons ;  tlie  conditions 
bad  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Queen,  leading  forth  the 
blushing  Elena,  now  lovelier  far  in  the  graces  of  woman- 
hood, than  she  had  been  when,  as  a  beautiful  child  she  won 
the  heart  of  the  poor  tinker,  placed  her  hand  in  that  of 
the  successful  painter  Ere  midnight  the  palace  rebound- 
ed with  the  echoes  of  mirth  and  music,  which  celebrated 
the  nuptials  of  Autonio  Solano  and  the  beautiful  Elena. 

■NoTB^^-Aatonio  Solario,  better  kaown  by  the  name  of  II 

Ziogaro,  (an  appellation  bestowod  by  the  Italians  upon  tbe 
gipsies  whopureue  the  trade  of  tinkert,)  wavborn  in  1382.  The 
manner  in  which  he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Colantonio  del  Fiore,  the  jest  practiced  upon  him,  and  his  final 
success  as  a  painter,  together  with  the  father**  conditional 
promise  to  the  humble  tinker,  are  all  matters  of  historical  record. 
He  was  greatly  celebrated  both  for  his  merit  as  a  painter,  and 
the  singular  events  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  in  the  deco> 
ration  uf  various  churches  and  chapels.  In  an  altar-piece  which 
he  painted  for  the  Canons  of  Latran,  he  placed  his  own  por- 
trait and  that  of  his  wife,  in  a  group  of  saints  surrounding  the 
virgin.  Some  of  his  frescos  yet  remain  in  the  convent  of 
SanL  Severino,  at  Naples.  He  died  in  1455^  See  Vite  di  Pittore 
NapoletanL 
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I  SAW  a  plain  whereon  her  store 

Of  richest  blessings  Nature  threw ; 
And  homes  of  men  were  there,  which  wore, 

In  sunset's  light,  a  joyous  hue  :^ 
Tbe  morrow  came ;  and  with  it  came 

Two  mighQr  hosts  with  fronts  opposed, 
And  o'er  that  plain  passed  death  and  flame, 

Between  those  armies  as  they  closed. 

Where  calmest  peace  so  lately  reigned, 

Raged  tumult  wild,  and  passions  hot ; 
The  flowers  by  bloody  floods  were  stained. 

The  fruits  destroyed  by  fiery  shot ; 
And  charging  squadrons,  shouting,  wheeled. 

Where  peaceful  olives  fringed  the  plain. 
And  Death,  with  thousands  strewed  the  field. 

Where  stood,  last  eve,  the  waving  grain. 

Oh !  if  to  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Of  carnage,  agony  and  wo, 
A  spirit  from  the  realms  of  bliss, 

Radiant  with  Heaven's  pure,  peaceful  glow, 
Should  wing  its  flight,  how  harsh  and  strange 

Such  sounds  and  sights  its  sense  would  jar ! 
How  would  it  shudder  at  the  change 

From  heavenly  peace  to  earthly  war ! 

Oh  !  when  shall  dawn  that  blessed  day 

Foretold  by  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
When  men  shall  cast  their  spears  away. 

And  turn  to  tillage,  lance  and  sword  7 
When  hosts  no  more  to  slaughter  led. 

Shall  see  the  reign  of  carnage  cease, 
And  o'er  the  earth,  unchecked,  shall  spread, 

The  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  7 
Boiton,  1840. 
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A  DOHESTIC  TALK  OP  THC  RETOLUTIONAllT  WAR. 
BT   SAMUEL   WOODWORTB. 

The  American  army  was,  at  this  time,  encamped  at 
Tappan,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
as  soon  as  Washington  reached  the  camp,  ho  sent  for 
Me^or  Lee,  who  was  posted,  with  the  Virginia  light- 
hor^e,  at  some  distance  in  front.  This  oflicer  repaired  to 
head  quarters  with  celerity,  and  found  the  general  in  his 
tent,  alone,  busily  engaged  in  writing.  On  Lee's  enters 
ing,  he  was  requested  to  take  a  seat,  and  a  bundle  of 
papers,  lying  on  the  table,  was  given  him  £pr  perusal. 
In  these  papers,  much  information  was  detailed  tending 
to  prove  that  Arnold  was  not  alone  in  the  base  conspi- 
racy just  detected;  but  that  the  poison  had  spread; 
and  that  a  major  general,  whose  name  was  not  con- 
cealed, was  certainly  as  guilty  as  Arnold  himself.  This 
information  had  just  been  received  by  Washington, 
through  his  confidential  agents  in  New- York ;  and  Lee 
immediately  suggested  the  probability  that  tbe  whole 
was  a  contrivance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  order  to 
destroy  that  confidence  between  the  commander  and  his 
officers,  on  which  the  success  of  military  operations  de* 
pends. 

"  The  suggestion,"  replied  Washington, "  is  plausible, 
and  deserves  due  consideration.  It  early  occurred  to 
my  own  mind,  and  has  not  been  slightly  regarded.  But 
the  same  suggestion  applies  to  no  officer  more  forcibly, 
than  a  few  days  ago  it  would  have  done  to  General 
Arnold,  now  known  to  be  a  traitor.  I  have  sent  for  you, 
sir,  in  the  expectation  that  you  have,  in  your  corps,  indi- 
viduals capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an  indispensa- 
ble, delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever  comes 
forward  on  this  occasion,  will  lay  me  under  great  obliga- 
tions, personally ;  and  in  behalf  of  tbe  United  States,  I 
will  reward  him  amply.  No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  he  must 
proceed,  if  possible,  this  night.  My  object  is  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  the  afflicting  intelligence  contained  in  the 
papers  you  have  just  read,  to  seize  Arnold,  and  by  get- 
ting him,  to  save  Andre.  They  are  all  connected. 
While  my  emissary  is  engaged  in  preparing  means  for 
the  seizure  of  Arnold,  the  guilt  of  others  can  be  traced ; 
and  the  timely  delivery  of  Arnold  to  me,  will  possibly 
put  it  in  my  power  to  restore  the  amiable  and  unfortUf- 
nnte  Andre  to  his  friends." 

Lee  readily  undertook  to  find  a  member  of  his  corps 
capable  of  executing  this  hazardous  service,  but  doubted 
whether  he  would  consent  to  engage  in  an  enterprise, 
the  first  step  to  which  was  desertion  f  The  person  he 
selected,  was  the  sergeant-major  of  the  corps,  Edward 
Champe,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
commendatory  terms,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  In 
fact,  Champe  was,  at  this  very  moment,  in  close  convert 
sation  with  'Squire  Clover,  on  the  subject  of  his  projec- 
ted marriage  with  the  'squire's  daughter,  to  which  tbe 
old  gentleman  had  given  his  conditional  consent,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*  Concluded  i^cm  page  136. 
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"  Yes,  »ir,  had  I  twenty  daughters,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  each,  I  should  be  happy  to  reward  a 
score  of  brave  soldiers  in  the  same  manner;  but  not  until 
they  had  fully  discharged  their  duty  to  their  country,  by 
securing  her  independence." 

To  this,  Champe  replied,  **I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not 
doubt  my  devotedness  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty?" 

"  I  do  not,"  returned  the  'squire,  who  was  himself  an 
old  veteran  of  the  former  French  War,  in  which  he  had 
been  severely  wounded ;  "you  have  done  well,  so  far; 
Lee  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.  Go  on  as  you 
have  begun,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  Louisa  shall 
be  yours." 

"  With  that  sweet  hope  to  support  me,  every  toil  will 
become  a  pleasure.  Had  every  American  soldier  such 
a  reward  set  before  him,  there  would  be  no  traitors." 

•*  Our  country's  independence  is  a  still  higher  reward," 
returned  the  patriotic  father,  **  and  yet  wo  had  an 
Arnold.  Who  can  be  safely  trusted,  since  he  proved 
false?  By  Heaven,  the  wretch  who  would  sell  his  coun- 
try,  is  without  the  pale  of  Christian  charity.  Eter.-ial 
curses^" 

"  Nay,  my  dearest  father !"  exclaimed  Louiso,  who  at 
that  moment  entered  the  apartment;  "I  have  often 
heard  you  say  that  it  is  sinful  to  invoke  curses  on  any 
one ;  but  that  we  must  leave  them  to  Heaven  and  their 
own  consciences." 

"  Trae,  my  child,"  returned  her  father ;  "and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  profit  by  the  echo  of  my  own  precepts.  1 
will  not  waste  my  breath  in  useless  curses ;  but  were 
this  shattered  knee  as  sound  as  it  was  on  the  morning  of 
Braddock's  defeat,  my  old  musket  there  should  speak  a 
more  effective  language.  But  that  unfortunate  day  has 
spoiled  my  marching.  When  Scipio  returns,  Louisa, 
send  him  to  me,"  and  the  oU  gentleman  repaired  to  his 
library.     Champe  then  thus  accosted  his  lady  love  ;-^ 

"  My  darest  Louisa,  your  father  has  kindly  sanctioned 
our  attachment ;  with  the  hard  condition,  however,  of 
defering  our  union  until  the  restoration  of  peace." 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  hard  condition?"  asked  Louisa. 
"  It  would  have  been  mine,  had  he  not  prescribed  it. 
Speak  candidly,  now  ;  ought  the  happiness  of  any  indi- 
vidual, to  come  for  an  instant,  in  competition  with  that 
of  our  country  ?" 

**  My  head  and  heart  would  prompt  different  answers. 
But  may  I  depend  upon  the  stability  of  your  affection!" 

"  I  could  not  change  it  if  I  would.  Your  worth  and 
virtue  first  gave  it  existence;  and  with  them,  it  will  live 
or  die." 

"  Tiien  it  shall  bo  immortal  I"  exclaimed  her  lover, 
"  for  with  such  inducements  to  virtue,  I  should  be  a  viler 
wretch  than  Arnold,  to  prove  unfaithful.  Henceforward, 
my  mouo  shall  be,  '  Patriotism,  love,  a$td  fidelity  /* " 

At  this  moment  %  messenger  arrived  from  the  camp, 
announcing  that  Major  Lee  had  returned  from  head 
quarters,  and  wished  to  soe  the  sergeant  major  as  soon 
as  possible, 

**  I  will  attend  him  immediately,"  said  the  dragoon; 
"  and  now,  adieu,  sweet  orbitress  of  my  future  destiny ; 
teach  your  pure  lipt  to  pray  for  peace,  while  I  prepar^ 
to  fight  for  it."  ^ 


"  Farewell,"  replied  the  maiden.  «  Remember  patri- 
ottsm,  and  fidelity." 

"  Patriotism,  /ore,  and  fidelity,"  ratnmed  her  lover. 
"  When  I  prove  false  in  either,  may  the  frown  of  Heaven, 
and  the  scorn  of  Louisa  be  my  punishment ;"  and  with 
these  words  he  took  his  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  camp, 
where  Major  Lee  made  him  acquainted  with  his  secret 
conference  with  the  commandei^inA:hief.  To  which 
Champe  made  the  following  reply  :— 

"  I  am  duly  sensible,  major,  of  the  honor  of  this  selec- 
tion, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your  flattering  partiality ; 
and  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  it  shall 
never  fail  for  the  want  of  my  roost  active  co-operation 
and  exertions." 

"  I  assured  his  Excellency  as  much,  when  I  named  yoa 
to  him,"  replied  the  major.  "But  to  the  point;  for 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  most  proceed,  if  pos- 
sible, this  night,  and  repair  immediately  to  the  city." 

"  With  a  flag  ?"  inquired  Champe. 

"  No,"  answered  Lee ;  "  as  a  deserter  from  the  Ameri- 
can cause." 

"A  deserter!"  reiterated  the  dragoon.  ''Edward 
Champe  to  be  stigmatized  as  a  traitor  to  his  couotiy ! 
Surely,  major,  you  do  not  seriously  propose  such  a  step 
to  me .»" 

"  Hear  me  through,  my  friend,"  returned  the  major. 
"  From  my  knowledge  of  that  nice  sense  of  honor  which 
has  ever  endeared  you  to  me,  I  anticipated  this  objec- 
tion,  and  ventured  to  suggest  it  to  his  Excellency.  •  Tell 
him,*  said  he,  *  that  going  to  the  enemy  by  the  instiga- 
tion and  request  of  his  commander,  is  not  desertion, 
though  it  may  appear  to  be  so;  and  enjoined  that  this 
explanation,  as  coming  from  himself,  should  be  urged 
upon  you ;  and  that  the  vast  good  in  prospect,  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  mere  semblance  of  doing  wrong.' 
This,  my  friend,  ought  to  conquer  every  scruple." 
"  But  the  imputation  of  dishonor  which  must—" 
"  Will  speedily  be  removed  by  your  successful  retom/' 
interrupted  the  major.  "  Think  you  that  I  would  advi^ 
any  step  that  would  tarnish  the  honor  of  my  friend  T 
Think  you  that  Washington,  the  very  soul  of  genuine 
honor— the  godlike  Washington,  would  sanction  an  act 
in  opposition  to  her  most  rigid  precepts  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would,"  replied  the  bewildered 
Champe ;  "  but  even  for  a  moment,  to  be  thought  a 
deserter!     I  cannot  endure  the  idea." 

"  An  individual  sacrifice,  to  achieve  a  great  nationa] 
good.  Reflect  on  the  very  great  obligation  you  will 
confiw  on  the  commandeMn-chief,  whose  unchanging 
and  active  benificence  to  the  troops  has  justly  drawn  to 
him  their  affection,  which  will  be  merely  nominal,  if, 
when  an  opportunity  thus  presents  itself  to  an  individual, 
of  contributing  to  the  promotion  of  his  views,  it  be  not 
zealously  embraced.  The  one  now  presented  to  yom^ 
has  never  before  occurred ;  and  in  all  probabitity,  never 
will  occur  again,  even  shouM  the  war  continue  for  ages. 
Posterity  will  not  fail  to  reiterate  your  own  words,  and 
pronounce  it  a  glorious  enterprise." 

The  words  •'  a  glorious  eourprise  T*  was,  at  this 
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moiReat,  repeated  by  a  voice  neor  them,  for  they  were 
walking. in  front  of  Lee's  tent,  Ht  the  time. 

"  Wa»  that  an  echot"  asked  Lee. 

"No ;  a  human  voice,"  returned  Champe,  who  imme- 
diately challenged  the  intruder.  A  figure  advanced 
from  the  obscurity  occasioned  by  a  large  baggage-wag- 
on, and  passed  between  the  speakers,  without  answer- 
ing the  challejige,*  but  repeating  aloud  the  following 
lines:— 

"A  glorious  sntsrpriae.  Sir  Knight, 

To  gild  ihy  riniuf  name ; 
Then  spur  thy  steed,  and  iteek  the  fight. 

To  save  a  maiden's  fame." 

"It  is  old  crazy  Peg,  the  fortune-teller,"  observed 
Major  Lee,  in  a  subdood  lone.  "  Some  call  her  the 
witch  of  Blagge*8  Cove,  Let  her  pass.  She  paid  us  a 
visit  about  a  month  «go,  while  you  were  on  forage  duty, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  soldiers.  At  thai  time 
her  quotations  were  all  Mcripture  phraaet ;  but  it  seems 
she  has  changed  her  key,  and  is  now  harping  on  the 
days  of  chivalry.  That  ballad,  Til  be  sworn,  is  three 
oenturies  old." 

"And  armed,  too!"  exclaimed  Champe.  "What  a 
singular  character !     Where  does  she  reside  T" 

"  That  is  a  secret,"  returned  Lee :  and  the  intruder 
eontinoed  her  quotation  :•— 

**  The  knight  invoked  his  lady  fair, 

And  spurred  his  coqrser  trae, 
TIH  Roland '■  turrets,  high  in  air. 

Arose  upon  hi*  view. 
Beneath  her  prison  tower  be  stole, 

While  she,  with  cautious  heed, 
Contrived  to  drop  the  precious  scroll. 

Which  he  alone  must  read." 

In  repeating  the  last  line,  she  placed  a  letter  in  the 
hand  of  the  major,  who  read  it  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in 
the  baggage-wagon,  while  Champe  exclaimed :-« 
A  spy  in  the  camp!" 

Ay,  and  an  honest  one,"  rctui-oed  Lee.     "  But  ex- 
plain, where  is  she?" 

"  Vanished,  like  Mocbeth's  witches,"  replied  Champe. 

**  This  letter,"  said  Lee,  "  is  from  the  city,  and  comes 
opportunely,  for  it  contains  information  that  will  facili- 
tate our  purpose.  The  traitor's  quarters  are  contiguoutf 
to  the  river.  Will  you  not  consent  to  gratify  yoor  gene- 
ral in  the  most  accceptoble  manner,  to  be  the  avenger  of 
the  army's  reputation,  stained  as  it  is  by  foul  and  wicked 
perfidy ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  be  the  instrument  of 
•anng  Andre  irom  an  jgnominaous  death  7" 

"  I  know  not  how  to  determine,"  returned  Champe ; 
"  my  mind  is  tortured  with  opposite  and  conflicting  emo- 
tions. To  save  that  brave  man  I  would  sacrifice  every 
thing  but  my  honor." 

"  You  may  do  still  more,"  resumed  Lee ;  "  perhaps 
bring  to  ligbt  more,  or  relieve  innocence  from  distrust ; 
quiet  the  torturing  suspicions  with  which  the  mind  of 
Washington  is  now  harrowed,  and  restore  to  his  confi- 
dence a  once  honored  general.  The  accompHsbment  of 
so  much  good  is  ceruinly  too  attractive  to  be  relinquished 
by  a  generous  mind,  and  when  connected  with  the  recol- 
leciion  of  the  high  credit  which  the  selection  reflecu 
upon  yourself  as  a  soldier,  you  ought  not— nay,  you 
must  not  pause.  Trust  me,  your  hoiwr  shall  be  sale. 
Come,  tir,  here  is  a  deiail  of  tho  plan  of  opnmtioiis, 
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drawn  up  by  his  Excellency  himself.     Bead,  and  admire 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  which  framed  it." 

Champe  finally  signified  his  readiness  to  assent  to 
the  design.  "But  should  I  prove  unfortunate  in  the 
attempt,"  he  continued,  "  let  my  fame  be  protected  by 
those  who  have  induced  me  to  undertake  the  enterprise." 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  But  you  must  depart  without 
delay,  as  there  are  strong  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm,  which  will  injure  the  roads.  Hero  ara  your 
instructions,  with  a  few  guineas  for  expenses;  and  hero 
are  two  letters  from  the  commander-in-chief,  to  individu- 
als in  the  city,  who  stand  high  in  his  confidence.  This 
one  is  fur  Doctor  Truemnn,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the 
American  Army,  but  who  has  retired  from  the  service, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  which  ho  received  at  the 
surprise  of  Fort  Montgomery.  He  now  more  effertu- 
ally  serves  our  cause,  by  playing  the  loyalist  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  This  one  is  for  a  Mr.  Godfrey,  a  man 
of  singular  courage,  enterprise  and  address ;  a  real  Pn^ 
teus,  when  masquerade  is  requisite.  In  delivering  these 
letters,  be  extremely  cautious ;  for  though  both  of  them 
are  in  correspondence  with  his  Excellency,  neither  of 
them  is  in  the  other's  secret,  nor  must  be,  except  in 
some  case  of  great  emergency,  when  you  are  at  liberty 
to  act  as  circumstances  may  require." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  discretion,**  a-as  Champe*8 
reply. 

"  And  bear  in  constant  recollection,**  continu(*d  the 
major,  "  the  solemn  injunction  so  pointedly  expressed  in 
these  instructions,  of  forbearing  to  Icill  the  traitor,  in 
any  condition  of  things." 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  obsened  Champe.  "  Let  us 
compare  watches.  I  will  regulate  mine  by  yours.  You 
will  recollect  the  importance  of  holding  back  pursuit  as 
long  as  possible.  It  now  lacks  nineteen  minutes  of 
eleven.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  zig-zag,  to  avoid  the 
out-posts,  and  that  will  consume  time." 

"  I  will  do  every  thing  that  I  can,  without  exciting 
suspicion,"  replied  Lee,  "  Your  horse  is  the  best  in  the 
corps ;  don*t  spare  him  on  this  occasion.  Your  hand ! 
God  bless  you."  And  so  they  parted,  Champe  taking 
the  road  to  Powles'  Hook. 

After  Champa's  departure,  Major  Lee  threw  himseU* 
on  a  couch,  and  pretended  to  bo  asleep,  knowing  that  he 
would  soon  be  called;  and,  as  he  suspected,  Captain 
Carnes  made  his  appearance,  exclaiming ;— * 

"  Major,  awake !    A  deserter  must  be  pursued !" 

"  Well,  well,  lot  tlie  enemy  look  to  it,"  muttered  the 
major,  without  opening  his  eyes.  But  Captain  Carnes 
was  not  to  be  repulsed  by  this  manoeuvre ;  but  persisted 
in  rousing  the  major. 

"  Migor  Lee !"  he  exclainied,  in  a  louder  voice. 
"  One  of  our  dragoons  has  deserted,  I  wait  for  orders 
to  despatch  a  party  on  pursuit !" 

"  Charge  their  right  i"  exclaimed  Lee,  as  if  dreaming ; 
"and  drive  them  into  the  river!" 

"For  God^s  sake,  m^or,  awake!"  shouted  Carnes; 
when  Lee  partially  aroused,  and  exclaimed:— 

"  Who's  thei«  ?  Oh,  Carnes,  U  U  youf  What 
biought  yott  bera  to  lato  f    Call  in  tha  morning ;  I  can- 
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not  attend  to  you  now.  My  ride  to  bead  quarters  ba» 
fatif^upd  me  extremely.     I  need  repose." 

"Major  Lee!"  exclaimed  the  importunate  officer  of 
tbe  day.  "  My  duty  compels  me  to  claim  your  attention 
for  a  moment.     A  dragoon  ba«  deserted!" 

"  A  dragoon  deserted  !     Impossible !"  returned  Lee, 

**  I  wish  it  were,"  returned  the  positive  captain. 
"  But  one  of  our  pickets  has  just  reported  that  he  fell  in 
with  a  dragoon,  who  being  challenged,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  escaped." 

"  Who  could  the  fellow  be  t"  aslsed  Lee,  coming  for- 
ward, and  rubbing  his  eyes.  ''  Some  booby  of  a  coun- 
tinman,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  with  a  yawn. 

*'  No,  sir,"  persisted  Games.  "  The  patrole  distin- 
guished him  sufficiently  to  know  that  he  is  a  dragoon ;  from 
the  army,  at  all  events ;  possibly  from  our  corps.  I  have 
ordered  out  a  detachment  which  awaits  your  commands." 

"Pshaw!  Games!"  exclaimed  Lee,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
rision. "  Such  an  idea  is  not  ouly  improbable,  but  ridicu- 
lous. Why,  during  the  whole  war,  not  a  single  dragoon 
has  ever  deserted  from  the  legion." 

"  There  must  always  be  a  first,  major;"  returned  the 
pertinacious  Games.  **  No  general  turned  traitor  before 
Arnold;  and  there  is  no  calculating  the  effect  of  his 
example." 

"  Gro,  examine  the  squadron  of  horse  you  have  assem- 
bled, and  convince  yourself  that  no  ono  is  missing." 

Games  instantly  disappeared,  when  Lee  said  to  him- 
self, "  This  manoeuvre  will  gain  a  few  minutes  more  of 
time  for  the  gallant  Ghampe.  It  is  now  nearly  mid- 
night. One  hour's  start  will  ensure  his  safety.  Well, 
sir,"  said  he,  as  Games  re-entered,  "  are  you  convinced  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,  to  my  grief  and  astonishment.  The  fugi- 
tive is  known." 

*'  Indeed  I  and  pray  who  is  he  1"  asked  Lee. 

*'  No  less  a  person  than  Sergeant  Major  Ghampe, 
whom  you  have  so  long  honored  with  your  confidence." 

"Ghampe !"  exclaimed  Lee.     "  Impossible !" 

"It  ii  true,  sir;"  persisted  Games.  "Sergeant 
Ghampe,  his  horse,  baggage,  arms,  orderly-book,  all, 
are  missing." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  7"  inquired  the  major. 

"  Too  sure,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  party  is  ready  for 
pursuit,  and  I  request  your  written  orders." 

"Ghampe  missing!  Oh!  I  see  it  all,"  cried  the 
major,  with  an  encouraging  smile.  "  He  is  only  gone 
to  pass  an  hour  with  his  sweetheart.  This  practice  of 
leaving  camp  for  personal  pleasure,  is  an  example  too 
often  set  by  the  officers  themselves,  Gaptain  Games; 
destructive  as  it  is  to  discipline,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
orders,  and  disastrous  as  it  may  prove  to  the  corps  in 
the  course  of  ser\-ice.** 

"I  am  very  sensible,  sir,  that  the  practice  is  too 
prevalent,"  retumed  Games ;  "  and  yet  I  wish  that  the 
present  officer  is  no  worse.  But  the  fugitive's  course 
is  in  a  contrary  direction.  I  am  certain  that  Sergeant 
Champe  is  now  on  his  w*ay  to  the  enemy ;  and  solicit 
your  orders  for  the  detachment  to  pursue  him." 

"  Who  commands  it  f"  asked  Lee. 

"  Lieutenant  Goddard,"  answered  Cames. 

**  U«  cannot  be  spared,"  obeerved  Lee,  "  as  I  hate  a 


particular  service  for  bim  in  the  moraii^.  Saninon 
Gomet  Middleton  for  the  present  command."  As 
Games  departed,  Lee  thus  communed  with  bimaelf  t-^ 

"  This  arrangement  will  add  to  the  delay;  and  I  know 
that  the  tenderness  of  Middleton's  disposition  will  be  of 
service  to  Ghampe,  should  he  unfortunately  be  retaken." 
At  this  moment  the  Gomet  made  his  appeamnce.  "  This 
is  an  extraordinary  afifair,  Middleton,"  said  Lee. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  major,"  retumed  Middleton.  "  An 
individual  so  much  esteemed  and  respected  for  his  valor 
and  patriotism.  But  the  treachery  of  Arnold  is  acting 
like  an  infection." 

"Rigorous  means  most  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
spreading,"  observed  Lee.  Here  are  your  orders,  sir. 
See  that  they  are  instantly  obeyed.  Pursue  as  far  as 
you  can  with  safety.  Bring  the  deserter  ali\'e,  if  possi> 
blc,  that  he  may  suffer  in  presence  of  the  army.  But 
kill  him  if  he  resists  or  escapes  after  being  taken.  Now 
be  expeditious." 

"I  shall  be  expeditious,  sir,"  obeerved  Middletoo, 
examining  the  paper.  "  But  this  wants  your  sigiuonre, 
major." 

"  Ay,  true  i  Give  it  me,"  said  Iiee,  taking  the  orders 
and  signing  his  name.  ''  I  am  so  bewildered  with  Str 
tigue  and  watching,  that  I  am  scarcely  awake.  Zounds ! 
what  a  mistake !"  This  last  explanation  «ras  in  coose* 
queoce  of  his  pouring  tbe  ink  instead  of  the  sand  over 
the  writing. 

"  The  deserter  still  lengthens  the  space  between  us," 
observed  Middleton,  to  which  observation  Lee  replied — 

"  I  will  prepare  another  in  a  moment.     Sixty-five 

minutes,  and  he  has  the  best  horse  in  tbe  corps.     I 

think  ho  is  safi?.     Here,  sir;  fly  to  tbe  execution  of  yoor 

'  duty.    And  yet  a  minute  more  might  pre\'ent  his  ruin." 

Recalls  Middleton  :--> 

"  Gomet  Middleton,"  said  Lee,  as  the  officer  re-en- 
tered the  tent,  "  one  caution  is  necessary.     Be  not  so 


absorbed  in  eagerness  of  pursuit,  as  improvidentially  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"I  will  be  circumspect,  sir,"  replied  Middleton, 
going— 

"And,  Gomet,"  continued  Lee,  still  detaining  him, 
"  if  you  recover  the  deserter,  take  particular  care  of  his 
horse  and  accoutrements." 

"  I  will  not  forget  a  word  of  your  instructions,"  re- 
plied the  comet,  and  he  stayed  no  further  question,  but 
was  instantly  astride  his  Virginia  courser,  and  in  pnr> 
suit  of  the  fugitive.  As  he  left  the  tent  of  Major  Lee, 
the  latter  thus  congratulated  himself:— 

"Now  my  heart  beau  lighter!  There  is  now  Httle 
doubt  of  Gharope*s  escape,  and,  if  he  succeed  in  his 
enterprise,  a  glorious  victory  will  be  achieved,  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  none  but  the  guilty." 

On  the  following  morning  tbe  family  of  'Squire  Clover 
was  thrown  into  a  stale  of  great  consternation  by  the 
news  of  Ghampe*s  desertion,  commnnicated  to  them  by 
Doctor  Stramonium,  who  gave  it  the  worst  powiMe  color* 
ing,  prompted  by  jealousy  and  disappointment.  In  a  day 
or  two,  however,  they  were  rdieved  from  their  wgrrt 
apprefaenaions,  by  a  clandestine  visit  irom  Mother  Deri»y, 
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who  delivered  a  letter  to  Louisa  from  Champe  himself 
which  tet  all  their  mindB  at  ease. 

Mother  Derby  was  well  aware  before  she  left  the  city 
of  New-York  to  deliver  the  letter  from  Champe  to  Miss  i 
Cloveri  that  her  eldest  son,  Captain  Derby,  had  been 
sent  into  the  neighborhood  of  Tappan,  to  reconnoitre, 
and  learn  the  fate  of  Sir  Henry's  aid-de-camp,  Major 
Andre,  about  whom  Sir  Henry  had  began  to  entertain 
the  most  serious  apprehensions.  She  therefore  took 
some  pains  to  meet  her  son,  in  order  to  caution  him 
against  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  whose 
cause  he  had  betrayed.  After  executing  her  commis- 
sion to  the  family  of  'Squire  Clover,  she  bent  her  steps 
towards  the  Primrose  cottage,  with  whose  inmates  she 
knew  that  her  son  had  formerly  been  iiitimHte.  Here 
she  airived  just  in  time  to  avoid  meeting  with  ber  other 
son,  William,  the  quack  doctor,  who  had  just  been  pre- 
scribing fur  the  old  lady,  and  left  the  house,  in  front  of 
which  be  met  tLe  renegade  captain,  disguised  as  a  coun- 
tryman, who,  without  recognizing  him,  bade  him  good 
morning ;  and  then,  in  a  feigned  voice,  asked— 

"  Can  you  direct  a  ti*aveiler,  sick,  weak,  and  faint,  to 
the  nearest  inn  ?" 

**  Sick,  sir  !*'  replied  the  quack.  **  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you.  I  am  Doctor  Stramonium,  surgeon  and  chap- 
lain in  tlie  contioental  army." 

"You  are  attached  to  the  army,  thenT"  asked  the 
British  Captain. 

"Not  exactly  attached,"  replied  the. doctor;  "but 
have  a  great  attachment  for  it;  though  its  reputation 
has  been  sadly  tarnished  by  treason.  Bill  Derby 
betrayed  one  important  post,  and  Benedict  Arnold 
attempted  to  betray  another.  You  have  heard  of  Bill 
Derby,  I  presume?  He  that  received  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  a  captain's  commission,  for  leading  the 
British  troops  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Montgomery  7" 

"  Yes,  I  have  beard  of  him,"  replied  the  renegade. 

"  Well,  a  halter  awoitt  him,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,"  observed  the  doctor.  "  But,  as  I  was 
about  to  inform  you,  I  have  a  few  patients  in  this  house, 
and  should  be  happy  to  add  you  to  the  number." 

"  Who  lives  here  ?"  asked  the  British  officer. 

"Mrs.  Primrose,  an  elderly  lady;  with  her  grand- 
daughter, the  fair  Miss  Lucy." 

"  Formerly  of  Goshen  ?*'  asked  the  captain. 

"The  same,"  returned  the  quack.  "They  have  a 
spare  room,  and  will  accommodate  you  reasonably." 

"  Lucy  Primrose  !  God  of  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  the 
captain,  in  a  soliloquizing  tone.  "  How  that  name  can 
shake  this  stubborn  heart!  Oh!  days  of  innocent 
delight  and  joyous  hopes,  whither  have  yo  flown  ?  By 
one  rash,  damning  deed,  I  have  forfeited  paradise,  and 
must  now  endure  the  hell  I  have  made  for  myself.  But 
stay]  The  lapse  of  ages  may  not  restore  this  opportu- 
nity.    I  will  feast  my  eyes  with  one  look,  and  then^ 

oh!—" 

Here  the  renegade  uttered  a  piteous  groan,  upon 
which  the  doctor  observed— 

"You  appear  to  be  very  weak,  sir.  Permit  me  to 
lead  you  in." 

"  Presently,"  returned  the  captain,  and  then  recovering 


ff 


'"  demanded  the  fiery  renegade. 
Where  is  he?  and  what  opeob* 


himself  by  a  powerful  exertion,  be  inquired  Mrith  a  forced 
calmness— 

"  What  news  is  there  stirring?" 

"  Not  much,  but  what  every  body  knows,  and  is  now 
the  general  theme  of  conversation." 

"  And  what  may  that  be?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  The  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  wonderful  operation 
I  performed  last  night,"  returned  the  quack,  with  his 
usual  assurance. 

"An  operation!"  reiterated  the  captain;  of  what 
nature  ?" 

"  Why,  you  most  know,  sir,  that  the  celebrity  of  my 
name  having  reached  the  ears  of  our  noble  prisoner, 
Major  Andre—" 

"Of  whom?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  seizing  the 
quack  by  the  arm,  with  the  gripe  of  a  giant. 

"  Bless  me,  sir  I"  exclaimed  the  trembling  doctor  | 
"  you  are  not  so  weak  as  I  took  you  to  be.  I  spoke  of 
Major  Andre,  who  is  to  be  hung  as  a  spy.' 

"  Quirk — tell  me 
"  what  is  his  situation  ? 
lion  did  he  require  ?" 

"The  impression  is  good,"  soliloquized  the  quack. 
"I  must  keep  it  up.  Hem !  You  must  excuse  my  not 
answering  these  questions,  till  we  are  better  acquainted. 
For  though  I  passed  the  whole  of  last  night  in  adminis- 
tering spiritual  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
his  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  earnestly  re- 
quested me  not  to  speak  of  his  situation  to  any  one. 
'  My  dear  doctor,' "  said  he — 

"  Instantly  communicate  every  particular  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  or—" 

"  Why,  you  recover  fast,  sir,"  replied  the  quack ; 
"  but  excuse  me.  Tbe  confidence  of  his  Excellency 
must  not  be  betrayed." 

"  Then  you  shall  accompany  me  to  one  who  will  not 
be  trifled  with."  On  saying  this  the  renegade  raised  a 
.small  ivory  whistle  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  shrill  call, 
on  which  a  party  of  British  soldiers  made  their  appear- 
ance from  behind  the  cottage. 

"  Seize  that  rebel !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  and 
bear  him  to  the  boat." 

"Galen  and  Saint  Crispin!"  exclaimed  the  quack. 
"  But  here's  the  devil  to  pay  with  a  vengeance !  Seize 
me  t  why,  gentlemen,  I  am  a  physician — a  chaplain— « 
man  of  science — ^a  non-combattant ;  you  cannot  make  a 
prisoner  of  me.  Don't  you  know  Doctor  Stramonium  f 
Bvcry  body  knows  me." 

"Take  him  instantly  to  the  boat!"  interrupted  the 
captain,  "  and  wait  there  until  I  come,  unless  yon  hear 
an  alarm,  in  which  case  make  tbe  best  of  5 our  way  to 
the  city  without  me,  and  I  will  return  by  land." 

At  this  moment,  his  mother,  who  had  been  watching 
his  movements,  exclaimed— 

"  Foolhardy  valiant!  desperately  brave !  'Tis  tempt- 
ing fate,  and  daring  Heaven's  vengeance,  to  venture 
thus  within  the  very  lines,  with  ten  rash  comrades,  on 
each  head  of  whom  a  traitor's  price  is  set!  But  I  will 
save  or  perish  with  him."  With  these  words  she  retired 
out  of  sight,  behind  the  cottage,  while  the  quack  strag- 
gled and  expostulated  with  the  soldiers. 
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"  Pray,  gentlemcm,"  aaid  he,  "  don't  think  of  making 
a  prisoner  of  me.  I  have  a  patient  here  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  the  consequence  may  be  fatal.  Fray,  capuin, 
conaider— " 

"  Stop  hit  mouth,  and  take  him  along  instantly !" 
thundered  tbo  captain.  "  Pinion  him  if  he  resists. 
Sergeant  Tremour,  stand  sentry  here  while  I  reconnoitre 
within."  With  these  words  the  captain  rushed  into  the 
cottag;e,  while  the  soldiers  pinioned  the  quack,  and 
forced  him  on  board  the  boat,  he  still  expostulating-— 

"  Here  is  another  pretty  scrape  for  a  physician !  fine 
kettle  of  fiifa  !  Pray  don't  stop  my  mouth,  gentlemen ; 
I  will  confeaa  the  whole.  I  am  no  doctor  at  all ;  it  is 
all  a  joke.  I  never  saw  Andre  in  my  life.  I  am  only 
poor  Jack  Derby,  the  shoemaker ;  I  mean  the  musician — 
no,  I  mean  the  pedlar;  no,  no,  not  the  pedlar,  I  mean 
the  preacher — the  lawyer — the  schoolmaster — the — " 

"  Gag  the  chattering  rebel !"  interrupted  the  sergeant ; 
"  he  will  raise  an  alarm !  and  I  don't  much  like  my  i 
fituation  here,  these  rebels  are  up  to  so  many  Yankee 
tricks." 

At  this  moment  Mother  Derby  made  her  appearance 
from  behind  the  cottage,  saying— 

**  I  have  been  detained  too  long ;  the  alarm  is  given, 
the  chase  it  up,  and  I  must  warn  this  desperate  boy." 

"  Why,  craxy  Peg !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  *'  what 
brought  you  here  V* 

"  To  warn  you  of  your  danger,  1  am  come,"  exclaimed 
the  sybil ;  *'  riding  post  haste  upon  the  whirlwind's  blast. 
You  have  presumed  to  laugh  my  art  to  scorn.  Learn 
to  respect  it.  Beware  an  ambushed  foe.  Retreat  like 
lightning,  or  else  meet  the  thunder!"  As  she  pronounc- 
ed the  last  word,  she  fired  a  pistol  in  the  air,  and  again 
disappeared  behind  the  cottage,  from  which  a  shriek  was 
DOW  heard,  and  the  captiin  rushed  out,  with  his  sword 
drawn. 

''  To  the  boat,  captain !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant* 
"  Ever}*  bush  and  shrub  conceals  a  rebel !" 

"We  must  fight  our  way,  then,"  replied  the  captain. 
"  Prepare !  for  here  comes  one  a  piece  for  us  !" 

At  this  moment  Carnes  and  Middleton  made  their 
appearance,  each  armed  with  a  drawn  sword ;  Carnes 
crying  out— 

**  Resistance  it  vain.  If  your  lives  are  worth  pre- 
•erving,  surrender  to  us;  our  followers  may  be  less 
lenient." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  the  dupe  of  Yankee  finesse !"  re- 
turned Captain  Derby.  *'  Come  on,  and  let  blows 
decide."  At  this,  the  fonr  engaged  with  desperate 
ardor.  Middleton  soon  wounded  and  disarmed  the 
•ergeant,  and  then  assailed  the  renegade  captain,  beat 
down  his  guard,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  standing 
in  an  attitude  to  strike. 

'  "  Yield!   obstinate  man .'"  exclaimed  Carnes,  **  and 
•ak  for  quarters." 

"  I  will  not  ask  for  life,"  cried  the  prostrate  captain, 
''  from  such  rebellious  bounds  as  you  are.  I  am  over- 
powered  by  numbers,  but  not  conquered." 

"  We  would  not  strike  a  fallen  foe,"  said  Middleton. 
**  Yield  tQ  the  fortune  of  war." 


"I  will  not  yield!"  replied  the  renegade  captain, 
drawing  a  pistol,  which  fortunately  flashed  in  the  pan. 

**  That  base  attempt  at  treachery  seals  your  faie," 
contined  Carnes.  "  Die,  then,  perfidious  wretch !" 
Just  as  Carnes  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  the  captain's 
mother  rushed  between  them  with  a  shriek — 

"  Save  him !  save  him !  for  the  love  of  Heaven !" 

"  Hence,  meddling  hag !"  exclaimed  Cacnes.  "  He 
dies !" 

"  By  Heaven  he  shall  not  die!"  shrieked  the  mother, 
drawing  a  pistol,  with  which  she  wounded  Carnes  in  the 
sword-arm,  and  thus  rescued  her  son,  who  effected  his 
escape. 

In  the  mean  time,  Washington  had  received  letters 
from  Champe,  which  gave  him  hopes  of  his  final  success 
in  bringing  off  Arnold,  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Andre,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy.  But 
a  complete  disappointment  took  place  from  a  quarter  un- 
foreseen and  unexpected.  Andre,  on  his  trial,  disdained 
defence,  and  so  prevented  the  delay  which  was  hoped  for 
by  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner.  Andre  freely  confessed  the  character  in  which 
he  stood.  He  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  a  spy,  and 
condemned  to  suffer  as  such.  Washington  approved  the 
sentence,  and  ordered  his  execution  to  take  place  on  the 
first  of  October.  In  this  decision  he  was  warranted  by 
the  very  unpromiding  intelligence  contained  in  another 
letter  from  Champe,  which  he  had  just  received ;  by  the 
still  existing  implication  of  other  officers  in  Arnold's  con- 
spiracy ;  by  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion ;  and  by  real 
tendciiiess  to  the  prisoner  himself.  For  neither  Congress 
nor  the  nation  could  have  been,  with  propriety,  informed 
of  the  cause  of  delay,  had  any  been  interposed;  and 
without  such  information,  it  must  have  excited  in  both, 
alarm  and  suspicion.  The  secret  was  known  to  none 
but  Washington,  Lee,  Champe,  and  a  confidential  agent 
in  New- York,  except  the  family  of  *Squire  Clover.  An- 
dre, himself,  could  not  have  been  intrusted  with  it ;  and 
would,  consequently,  have  attributed  the  unlooked  for 
event  to  the  expostulation  and  exertion  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  which  would  not  fail  to  produce,  !n  his  breast, 
expectations  of  ultimate  relief;  to  excite  which  would 
have  been  cruel,  as  the  realization  of  such  expectation 
depended  on  a  possible,  but  improbable  contingency. 

The  enterprise  of  Champe  was  well  concerted,  and 
would  probabably  have  succeeded,  but  for  an  unforeseen 
accident.  On  the  very  day  preceding  the  night  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  Arnold  removed  his 
quarters  to  another  part  of  the  town ;  and  Champe,  who 
had  become  his  recruiting  sergeant,  was,  with  all  hit 
new  recruits,  ordered  on  board  the  transports.  He 
was  compelled  to  proceed  with  Arnold  to  Virginia,  wheo 
he  made  his  escape,  and  rejoined  the  American  army 
soon  after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree,  in  pursuit  of  Lord 
Rawdon.  His  return  to  the  American  army,  of  course, 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  hie  disappearance,  the  true 
account  of  which  was  circulated  far  and  wide,  and 
covered  the  deterter  with  well-merited  laurels.  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  he  repaired  to  Tappan,  where  he  was  made  happy 
by  the  possession  of  the  lovely  and  fiuthfol  nristivM  of 
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his  affections ;  and  Mother  Derby,  who  was  present  at 
the  ceremony,  has  often  recounted  the  particulars  which 
have  been  here  related,  to  the  roother-in-law  of  the  writer 
of  this  narrative.  She  continued  in  her  hazardous  em- 
ployment until  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  when  she 
bade  adieu  to  her  son,  Captain  Derby,  and  saw  him 
safely  embarked,  for  Halifax.  Her  other  son,  John, 
afterwards  turned  farmer,  and  was  known  in  Orange 
County  as  such,  until  within  a  few  recent  vears. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  this  tale  was  dramatized  for 
the  Park  Theatre,  where  it  was  produced  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Widow' a  Son:' 


Orif  inal. 
BALLAD. 

BY   MR3.   M.    ST.   LEON    LOUD. 

Oh  !  why  siu  the  maiden  alone  in  her  bower. 
While  others  are  wasting  in  revel  the  hour? 
And  why  are  her  dark  lashes  heavy  with  tears. 
While  the  sound  of  glad  music  still  rings  in  her  ears? 
Tis  the  eve  of  her  bridal— why  weeps  she  to-night  T 
Can  sorrow  have  enter'd  a  bo9oni  so  light  ? 
Doth  she  think  that  her  mother  in  sadness  will  mourn, 
And  her  father  in  grief  wait  his  daughter's  return! 

It  is  not  for  these  that  the  maiden  hath  gone 
To  weep  in  her  chamber,  unheeded,  alone; 
The  future,  dark  shadows  around  her  are  cast— 
And  she  writhes  in  despair  as  she  thinks  on  the  past; 
Her  lover's  rich  gifts  she  hath  torn  from  her  brow-»^ 
She  crushes  the  pearls,  and  she  shrinks  from  the  vow ; 
"  Oh  i  would  that  my  heart  in  the  grave  had  been  cold, 
Ere  iu  truth  and  affection  were  bartered  for  gold." 

She  stands  at  the  altar — oh  f  costly  and  rare, 
Are  the  jewels  that  shine  in  her  raven  black  hair: 
But  hope's  holy  light  from  her  dark  eye  hath  fled— 
Her  cheek  and  her  lip  wear  the  hue  of  the  dead ; 
The  rose-wreath  is  pure  as  a  chaplet  of  snow, 
But  pale  b  the  brow  that  is  throbbing  below ; 
And  scarce  can  the  bridegroom  her  trembling  form  hold. 
For  her  heart,  her  young  heart,  hath  been  barter'd  for  gold. 

She  hath  wept  her  last  tears  on  a  fond  mother's  breast, 

And  her  father  hath  prayed  that  his  child  may  be  blest ; 

While  her  biisom  is  bursting  with  anguish  and  pain  ;— 

On  her  heart's  early  love  she  must  think  not  again. 

She  hath  gone  with  her  lord  to  his  mansion  of  pride, 

An  honor'd,  an  envied,  a  desolate  bride, 

For  under  the  pearls,  and  the  satin's  rich  fold. 

Lies  a  heart  that  was  perjur'd,  and  barter'd  for  gold. 

Oh !  bright  was  the  blosson,  and  green  was  the  leaf, 
When  she  left  her  first  love  to  the  canker  of  grief ; 
And  sweet  sung  the  bird  in  her  favorite  bower— 
Now,  sere  is  the  green  leaf,  and  witber'd  the  flower ; 
The  gay  bird  hath  flown  to  a  sunnier  sky. 
And  her  lover  hath  look'd  on  a  laughing  blue  eye ; 
But  woe  for  the  false  one !  the  valley's  damp  mould 
Lies  deep  on  the  heart  that  was  barter'd  for  gold ! 
Wyaox,  Penn. 


Original. 
WINTER. 

Dark  winter's  come,  with  frosty  breath  to  chase 
'  The  bloom  of  summer;  in  our  cloudy  sky 
He  shakes  his  icy  wings ;  his  blust'ring  winds 
Come  bellowing  from  the  hills.     Our  lovely  bay, 
I  Whose  glassy  bosom  lately  bore,  in  glee, 
I  The  boat  of  pleasure,  with  its  sti^eamers  gay, 
I  In  joyous  pomp  along ;  white  music  bland 

Floated  on  Zephyr's  wings — that  tranquil  bay — 
'  In  which,  while  wand'ring  on  its  murm'ring  marge. 
We  lately  could  have  counted  all  the  host 
;  Of  twinkling  stars,  as  truly  as  if  on 
I  Their  firmament  we  had  upturned  our  gaze^ 
I  Is  black  with  storms ;  and,  heaving  from  their  bed. 
The  angry  waters  lash  the  dreary  shore. 
The  bold  Atlantic  ships  are  driving  on 
With  topsails  reefd,  the  pleasure-skiffs  are  moor'd 
Closely  in  shore.     Broad  Hudson  sweeps  along 
With  current  strong,  as  if  he  would  resist 
The  icy  bands,  that  soon  will  chain  him  down. 
'Tis  winter  all — the  bloom  that  deck'd  the  groves 
Has  no  memorial  but  the  leaves  embrown'd. 
That  in  the  blast  career.     Those  noble  trees 
Are  leafless  now,  and  bare,  whose  branches  green 
Waved,  lately,  in  the  breeze,  that  summer  sent 
To  cool  her  evens — while  on  their  dewy  leaves 
The  moonbeams  glanced.     How  sweet  the  crescent  pale 
Of  Dian  look'd,  seen  ihro'  those  arching  boughs ! 
Seen  by  that  light  how  sweet  thy  smile  serene ! 
At  all  times  lovely — but  more  lovely  then. 
Oh  .'  who  can  look  on  beauty,  when  the  moon, 
Walking  in  majesty,  the  azure  vault. 
Sheds  on  her  face  that  soft,  celestial,  light 
In  which  earth  looks  like  heav'n,  with  heart  unmoved  T 
I  The  coldest,  stormiest  heart,  at  such  an  hour, 
I  Would  be  ashamed  to  own  it  felt  secure, 
I  And  I — no  adamantine  heart  is  mine, 
I  Yet  if  it  were,  one  look  of  thine  could  melt 
Its  obdurate  pretensions,  making  thence 
Its  ev'ry  pow'r  subservient  to  the  will 
Of  mighty  love,  whose  sceptre  thou  dost  sway. 
Then  tho'  the  bleak  winds  of  the  frigid  north 
Have  stripp'd  the  earth  of  verdure,  hushing  all 
The  music  of  the  groves — the  insect  hum 
Of  busy  life— tho'  when  we  seek  the  walks 
Where  pleasure  used  to  stray — deserted  now— 
Our  salutation  is  the  bitter  blast. 
I  will  not  sigh  for  pleasures  gone,  thy  smile 
Still  beams  upon  roe  its  delighting  ray. 
With  no  deceitful  promise,  telling  still 
Of  joys  to  come.     And  can  the  breast,  where  hope— 
The  hope  thou  hast  implanted,  blossoms  fair. 
Care  for  the  changes  of  the  changing  year? 
Lament  that  Nature,  in  her  wonted  round. 
Hath  thus  destroyed  what  she  had  made  so  fair? 
Wither'd  the  leaves  of  summer  that  the  spring 
May  soon  replace  them  with  her  glowing  buds  ? 
No!  thou  art  all  to  me — of  thee  possess'd, 
Whate'er  the  sum  of  my  external  things. 
Bliss  must  be  mine  superior  to  tho  power 
Of  spring's  delights,  and  hoary  winter's  reign.       j.  «. 
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Oriffinal. 
AUNT    RUTH. 

BT    MRS.    SKBA   SMITH. 

RiADiR  dear,  when  thou  bcholdest  one  of  those  un- 
appropriated ladies,  one  of  those  **  better  halves"  of 
creation,  who  has  dared  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
going  through  the  world  alone  in  her  blessedness,  art 
thou  for  asking  the  reason  7  Art  thou  curious  to  deal  out 
the  wherefore  of  such  an  anomaly  7  I  know  thou  art. 
And  yet  it  is  a  vain  fantasy ;  for  ten  to  one  thou  wilt  stray 
very  wide  of  the  truth,  seeking  for  romantic  incidents 
and  heart-bnsaking  catastrophes,  when  the  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  most  common-place  circumstances  imagina- 
ble. Some  may,  and  probably  many  do,  remain  "single," 
after  the  example  of  good  Queen  Bess,  simply  becr.use 
their  "  proud  stomachs"  cannot  brook  any  will  but  their 
own ;  others  for  any  and  every  reason  but  the  lack  of  an 
oiTer.  But  wherefore  ask  why  7  Did^st  thou  never  be- 
hold an  ambitious  vine,  springing  in  its  loveliness,  at  Brst 
imploringly  and  gently  spreading  out  its  delicate  tendrils 
for  support,  but  none  appearing,  how  it  daily  grew  sturdy  in 
its  helpless  solitude,  the  stock  becoming  more  and  more 
consolidated,  knots  and  excressences  making  their  ap- 
pearance, till  it  stands  alone,  asking  and  needing  help 
from  none  7  Did'st  thou  never  see  this  7  Then  why 
ask  a  reason  for  the  solitary  state  of  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful of  creation  7     Such  is  the  fact,  and  that  is  enough. 

I  plead  guilty  to  having  suffered  much  from  this  kind 
of  idle  curiosity,  especially  in  the  case  of  Aunt  Ruihf 
whose  sketch  I  am  about  to  give  thee,  and  the  result 
may  serve  as  a  caution  to  all,  who  are  looking  to  find 
aught  that  is  strange  or  mar\'ellou8  in  these  things. 

Aunt  Ruth  was  somewhat  smaU  in  stature,  with  black 
glossy  hair,  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  round,  pretty  forehead, 
a  neat  nose,  and  small  mouth.  I  like  to  be  explicit  in 
these  things,  for,  indeed,  her  little  person  was  so  pretty 
that  it  increased  the  mystery  of  her  blooming  solitude. 
I  have  often  heard  those  who  were  familiar  with  my 
good  Aunt  in  her  younger  days,  tell  of  the  conquests  she 
achieved,  and  how  every  girl  in  the  village,  if  she  mar- 
ried at  all,  must  be  content  to  take  up  with  one  of  the 
discarded  lovers  of  Aunt  Ruth.  Many  were  the  middle 
aged  men  pointed  out  to  me,  who  at  one  time  imagined 
themselves  ready  to  die  "all  for  the  love**  of  Aunt  Ruth. 
True,  they  were  now  sturdy,  robust  men,  who  looked 
entirely  guiltless  of  such  folly,  but  such  had  been  the 
fact. 

Perhaps  Aunt  Ruth  might  have  been  a  little  too  prim- 
looking  for  a  belle,  even  in  her  "  palmiest'*  days,  but 
then  her  bewitching  smile  must  have  done  great  execu- 
tion. Even  now,  when  I  dare  not  "  guess*'  at  her  age, 
she  is  exceedingly  lovcable,  and  would  be  entirely  so, 
were  it  not  for  a  certain  air  of  precision  and  nicety, 
which  must  have  always  characterised  her.  She  is  now 
the  very  pink  of  maidenly  neatness  and  propriety.  I 
should  be  utterly  horrified  to  behold  a  hair  upon  her  head 
misplaced ;  and  a  crimp  upon  the  skirts  of  her  dress  or  a 
•pot  upon  her  muslins  would  alarm  me  with  serious  fears 
for  her  health,  or  the  sanity  of  her  mind.     Her  pocket- 


I  handkerchief  has  always  a  peculiar  fold,  and  her  mfflet 
a  particular  stiffness,  that  make  them  look  as  if  beloDg- 
ing  to  Aunt  Ruth  and  no  one  else. 

She  is  in  great  demand  by  all  the  married  ladies,  not 
j  one  of  whom,  I  verily  believe,  but  rejoices  at  her  state  of 
"  single  blessedness,"  for  the  little  hands  of  the  good 
spinster  are  just  the  things  for  certain  delicate  kinds  of 
needle  work ;  and  then  nothing  can  exceed  her  admira- 
ble taste  in  such  matters.  Aunt  Ruth,  in  return,  will 
glance  at  the  care-worn  faces  of  the  married  laiUes,  and 
at  their  multifarious  cares,  and  perplexities,  and,  with  as 
much  of  a  shrug  as  her  fine  taste  will  venture  upon,  de- 
clare, "  well,  it  must  be  confessed,  I  am  one  of  the 
wise  ones.*' 

She  is  secretary  to  most  of  our  charitable  societies, 
and  missionary  societies ;  indeed  is  an  active  member  in 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  except  the  Maternal  Association, 
I  and  it  was  at  one  time  seriously  considered  whether 
she  could  not  be  made  a  member  of  this,  for  the  sake 
of  having  her  for  secretary,  for  her  penmanship  is  ex- 
quisite, looking  like  her  own  self,  small,  neat  and  firm. 

Now,  dost  thou  ask,  why  is  she  single  f  Gentle 
reader,  thou  must  have  divined  the  reason.  It  is  simply 
this.  Aunt  Ruth  was  always  so  nice.  Many  and  many 
were  her  admirers,  and  "offers,**  but  somehow  they  did*nt 
exactly  suit.  She  could'nt  always  tell  why,  to  be  sure, 
;  but  she  did*nt  like  them,  and  that  was  enough.  One  was 
as  illiterate  as  a  Hottentot,  or  as  clumsy  as  a  bear; 
another  had  carrotty  hair,  and  a  sheepish  look— Hme  was 
too  sentimental,  another  too  matter4>-factish,  etc.  etc. ; 
and  so  the^ear  creature  went  on  multiplying  objectMMM 
until  considerable  past  twenty,  and  every  body  prophesied 
she  would  "  go  through  the  s«ramp  and  at  last  take  op 
with  a  broken  stick.*'  The  oM  ladies  shook  their  beads 
and  looked  grave,  the  young  ones  curled  their  pretty 
lips,  tossed  their  heads,  and  one  after  another  married 
the  rejected  lovers  of  the  fastidious  maiden,  and  settled 
down  into  sober,  every-day  matrons. 

At  length  the  village  circle  was  enlivened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  to  the  number  of  beaux,  and,  of  course, 
one  mora  to  the  list  of  Aunt  Ruih*8  admirers.  This  was 
in  the  person  of  a  black-eyed,  dashing  young  sailor,  all 
animation,  wit  and  humor,  and  retailing  his  nautical 
yams  with  the  best  grace  imaginable.  Henry  Jackson 
walked,  and  sang,  and  talked  with  Aunt  Rutb,  and,  for 
once,  she  seemed  exactly  suited.  There  could  ba  no 
mistake  about  it.  Whatever  Henry  Jackson  might 
choose  to  say  or  do,  he  was  sure  to  |ait  Aunt  Ruth. 

But,  alas,  with  all  his  recklessness,  he  somehow 
lacked  the  courage  to  tell  a  lady  that  be  loved  her.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  this  sketch  had  never  been  writtea, 
and  Aunt  Rutb,  instead  of  being  as  she  is,  the  pink  of 
maidenly  precision,  might  have  been  humdrum  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  a  slattern  into  the  bargain.  Heaiy  knew 
every  rope  in  a  ship,  and  knew  how  to  manage  the 
taughtest  wind  that  ever  blew,  so  that  his  snog  fittla 
barque  could  ride  it  out  in  safety;  wouldn't  mind  hoist- 
ing his  colors,  trimming  his  sails,  and  heaving  to,  to  fira 
a  salute  to  the  commod<H«  himself,  when  OC^Mloa 
served,  for  all  these  things  were  familiar  to  htm;  b«t 
somehow,  all  his  daring  forsook  him,  aad  he  coM 
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give  hifl  lips  the  rif ht  pucker  to  sayi  "  I  love  you."  So 
he  was  forced  to  resort  tb  pen  and  ink  to  say  what  every 
body  knew  before. 

Now,  Aunt  Ruth  was  nice  in  all  matters.  She  shud- 
dered at  the  least  infringement  of  maidenly  decorum. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  she  delayed  some  days  to  answer 
the  epistle  of  her  lover.  To  do  so  earlier,  might  argue 
an  indelicate  precipitation.  Unhappy  maiden !  the  letter 
was  destined  to  be  her  only  solace  through  the  rest  of  her 
solitaiy  pilgrimage. 

Henry  waited,  and  wondered,  puzzling  in  vain  to  con" 
ceive  the  cause  of  her  silence ;  for,  frank  and  ardent  him- 
self, he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  sympathise  with 
the  scruples  of  a  maiden  so  exaecdingly  particular.  At 
length,  from  waiting  and  wondering,  his  pride  became 
piqued,  and  to  convince  his  "  lady  love  "  that,  if  rejected, 
he  was  inconsolable,  in  sheer  revenge  he  offered  him- 
self to  a  village  rival,  with  fewer  charms  indeed,  but 
also  with  fewer  scruples  than  Aunt  Ruth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unconscious  maiden  feasted  on 
the  honied  words  with  which  the  warm-hearted  sailor  | 
had  clothed  the  language  of  his  love,  little  dreaming  of 
tho  storm  that  was  gathering  around  her. 

Propriety  at  length  became  fully  satisfied,  and  she  was 
seated  at  her  desk  to  pen  a  response.     Aunt  Ruth  must ' 
have  weighed  every  word ;  tho  one  chosen  must  have , 
been  just  the  thing,  neither  too  warm,  nor  too  cold ;  and 
over)-  letter  must  have  been  made  just  as  it  should  be. : 
While  thus  occupied,  a  young  gossip  came  in  with  the  | 
astounding  intelligence  that  Henry  Jackson  and  Lucy 
Cobb  were  published.     Aunt  Ruth  turned  slightly  pale, 
and  her  small  foot  beat  time  to  her  thoughts.     When 
her  reporter  had  left  the  room,  she  took  the  paper  on 
which  she  had  been  writing,  and  slowly,  and  thoughtfully, 
tore  it  piece  by  piece,  carefully  wiped  her  pen,  arranged 
her  papers,  and  closecltoe  escrutoire,  and  from  that  day 
never  appeared  to  think  liny  thing  more  about  it.  I 

It  was  observed,  that  from  that  time  Aimt  Ruth  began 
to  wear  a  pocket,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  precious  . 
letter  was  deposited  ;  for,  more  than  once,  she  has  been  ' 
detected  conning  the  characters  upon  a  sheet  of  pajier . 
somewhat  worn  and  discolored  by  age,  which  she  after- ' 
wards  deposited  with  a  saddened  smile  and  a  suppressed 
sigh,  in  her  pocket.     Still  further,  she  has  been  seen 
gluing  strips   of  paper  upon  the  severed  angles  of  a  ' 
decaying  document,  which  she  concealed  in  her  own 
quiet  way.     It  must  have  been  the  long-treasured  letter. 

Great  hath  been  my  curiosity  to  behold  it — to  luxu- 
riate in  its  delicious  periods.  But  in  vain.  When  we 
have  been  inmates  of  tho  same  chamber,  and  I  have 
been  witness  to  all  the  ceremony  of  a  '*  Maiden  Lady's'* 
toilet — have  witnessed  the  removal  of  one  garment 
after  another,  each  one  being  carefully  folded  before  it 
was  laid  aside,  and  then  the  identical  pocket  deposited 
beneath  her  pillow ;  how  I  have  longed  to  lay  sacri- 
legious hands  upon  it !  But  no ;  Aunt  Ruth's  propriety 
had  become  contagious,  and  I  could  not — dared  not  do 
it.     No,  no,  it  were  a  cruelty. 

But  the  luxuiy  of  perusing  the  precious  relic  was  re- 
served for  two  saucy  urchins,  of  twelve  and  fourteen, 
brotliers.     By  some  unaccountable  fatality,  the  strings 
t»7 


of  Aunt  Ruth's  pocket,  one  day,  broke  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  dropped  it  upon  the  floor.  The  two  boys 
held  their  breath  till  she  was  (airly  out  of  sight,  and 
then  pounced  upon  the  prize.  Scissors,  thimble,  pin- 
ball,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  an  old  maid's  pocket,  were 
unceremoniously  tumbled  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sacred 
letter  dragged  out  in  a  trice.  Attracted  by  the  noise, 
I  found  them  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  Aunt  Ruth's 
treasures,  and  reading  the  letter  with  all  the  glee  and 
eagerness  of  unsentimental  boyhood .  The  honied  words, 
that  had  been  like  the  dew  of  Heaven  US  the  heart  of 
Aunt  Ruth,  were  gabbled  over  amidst  shouts  of  mer- 
riment. 

Scarcely  had  I  discovered  them,  when  she  made  her 
appearance.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mingled 
apprehensions  of  her  face.  One  instant  she  paused  to 
take  in  the  whole  evil,  and  then  rushed  upon  them.  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  flustered.  The  graceless 
rogues  took  to  their  heels,  bursting  out  into  a  shout  and 
laugh,  such  as  boys  only  can  utter.  Since  that  I  have 
overheard  them  repeating  something  to  each  other  with 
a  chuckling  laugh,  at  which  Aunt  Ruth  will  color,  and 
look  uneasy,  and  I  grow  seriously  angry  with  them  for 
their  unfeeling  merriment. 


Original. 
THE    BOY'S    MOUNTAIN    SONG. 

FROM  THE   6ERMAN. 
BT  BUrUS   DAWKS. 

I  AM  the  mountain  shepherd  boy; 
Beneath  me  castles  rise  in  joy ; 
Here,  first,  the  earliest  sunbeams  play. 
Here,  last,  at  evening,  linger  they ; 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

Here  is  the  torrent's  fountain  head; 
I  drink  it  from  its  rocky  bed ; 
As  rushing  wildly  on  its  way 
Among  the  crags,  I  dash  the  spray ; 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

The  mountain — it  is  all  my  own— 
The  storm-clouds  are  its  cireling  zone ; 
From  north  to  south  they,  howling,  hush 
My  song  amidst  their  clamorous  rush  ; 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

While  far  below,  the  thunders  tear, 
Here  stand  I,  in  the  calm,  blue  air; 
I  know,  and  call  to  them :  touch  not. 
But  leave,  in  peace,  my  father's  cot! 
I  am  the  boy  of  the  mountain ! 

And  should  the  larum-bell  resound, 
And  beacon-fires  flame  up  around, 
I  then  descend  and  join  the  throng, 
And  swing  my  sword  and  sing  my  song; 
I  am  tlie  boy  of  the  mountain  i 
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Origlnml. 
THE    CHARIB    BRIDE; 

A  LIOKND  OF   HISPAMIOLA. 
BT  THE  AUTHOE  Of  "  CftOMWCLL,"  "  THE  tftOTHERS/*  ETC. 

CHAPTER   y. 

The  flun  wan  high  in  heaven,  when   Hernando  de 
Leon  awoke  from  the  deep  but  perturt>ed  and  restless 
slumbers,  which,  induced  by  the  fever  of  bis  wounds, 
and  the  toilsome  journey  of  the  preceding  day,  had 
fallen  on  him,  almost  before  his  limbs  wore  stretched 
upon  their  temporary  couch.     The  bright  rays  streaming 
in  between  the  massive  beams  that  barred  the  poital  of , 
his  dungeon,  full  of  ten  thousand  dancing  motes,  had 
fallen  full  upon  his  face  and  uncurtained  eyelids,  dazzling 
the  orbs,  within  so  that,  when  he  up-started  from  his 
dreamless  sleep,  it  was  a  moment  or  two  before  he  could 
so  far  collect  his  thoughts,  unaided  by  the  promptings  of 
his  eyesight,  as  to  discover  where  he  was,  or  what  bad 
been  the  circumstances  which  placed  him  in  that  wild 
abode.     By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  truth  dawned  on 
his  mind ;  and,  with  the  truth,  that  dull  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, that  dense  and  smothering  weight,  which,  to  souls 
of  the  highest  order  and  most  delicate  perceptions,  seems 
ever  to  attend  the  loss  of  liberty.     For  a  while,  therefore, 
he  brooded  gloomily  and  darkly  over  the  strange  events 
of  the  past  day;  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  entrapped;  the  unexplained  and 
unintelligible  conduct  of  the  savages ;  and,  above  all,  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  their  treatment  of  himself. 

Hence  his  thoughts  strayed,  by  no  unnatural  transition, 
to  the  mild  features  and  kind  ministry  of  the  Charib  boy ; 
but  though  he  probed  his  memory  to  its  lowest  depths, 
he  could  not  satisfy  himself  of  aught  pertaining  to  those 
half-remembered  lineaments.  After  a  little  space,  wan- 
dering again,  his  spirit  began  to  reflect  upon  the  chances 
of  his  liberation ;  nor  did  be  meditate  long  on  this  topic, 
before  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  his  present 
escape  from  the  bonds  of  the  flerce  Cacique,  and  for  his 
ultimate  return  to  the  settlement  of  bis  countrymen,  he 
must  rely  entirely  on  his  own  energies.  Hope  of 
assistance  from  without  was  evidently  desperate  !  The 
speed  and  secrecy  with  wluch  the  Indians  bad  conducted  | 
their  retraat— the  ignorance  of  all  his  comrades  re-  j 
specting  his  own  movements  on  tliat  eventful  morning — 


death.     Stimulated  by  reflections  such  as  these,  to  some- 
thing of  exertion,  Hernando  rose  from  his  lowly  coocfa, 
with  the  intent  of  exploring,  to  the  utmost,  the  secrets  of 
his  prison-house,  which,  so  far  as  the  uncertain  light, 
chequered  and  broken  by  the  gratings  through  which  it 
found  its  way,  permitted  him  to  judge,  seemed  of  con- 
siderable depth  and  magnitude ;  when,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, as  he  raised  himself,  he  perceived  that  during  his 
slumbers,  his  dungeon  had  been  visited  by  some  one,  who 
had  left,  hard  by  bis  humble  pillow,  a  calabash  of  pore 
cold  water,  with  a  slight  meal  of  fruits  and  the  cassava 
bread,  which  formed  the  principal  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  simple   Indians.     So  sound,  however,  bad 
been  his  sleep,  that  the  noise  of  opening  the  heavy,  creak- 
ing g&te  hod  fallen  unheard  and  unheeded  on  his  dulled 
senses.     To  lave  his  heated  brow  and  hands  in  the  cool 
element— to  qnaflT  a  long,  long  draught,  more  aoothii^ 
and  delicious  in  his  present  temper,  than  the  most  fra- 
grant wines  of  Xeres,  or  the  yet  more  renowned  and 
costly  bal  de  Pefias,  was  his  flrst  impulse;  but  when, 
refreshed  and  reinvigoraied  by  the  innocent  cop,  he 
turned  to  taste  the  eatables  before  him,  his  very  soal 
revolted  from  the  untouched  morsel,  the  rising  spasm  of 
the  throat,  the  kftteriea  paaHo  of  poor  Lear,  convulsed 
him ;  and  casting  the  food  from  htm,  he  buried  his  hoe, 
aching  temples  in  his  hand,  and  remained  for  many 
minutes  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep  stupor-^ben,  by 
a  mighty  cfibrt,   shdcing   off*  the   lethargic  gloom,  he 
drank  again  more  deeply  than  before,  sprang  to  his  f^t, 
and  strode  with  firm  and  rapid  steps,  several  times  to 
and  fro  the  area  of  his  prison,  immediately  within  the 
wicket,  where  fell  the  brightest  glances  of  the  half-inter- 
rupted sunlight. 

"  Shame,  shame !"  he  cried,  at  length,  giving  articu- 
late expression  to  his  thoughts—"  shame,  shame,  oa 
thee,  Hernando ! — to  pine  aa4  gi^'^  ^'"^y  thus  beneath 
the  pressure  of  so  slight  an  evil— for  what  is  this  to  thy 
hard,  soul-cankering  captivit}^  among  the  savage  pay- 
nimry  of  Spain^when,  fettered  to  the  floor,  thou  languisb- 
cdst  for  nine  long  months,  unvisited  by  the  fair  light  of 
heaven.  Shame !  it  must  not  be !" — and  he  manned  him- 
self upon  the  instant  by  a  single  effort,  and  turning  from 
the  light,  explored  with  cautious  scrutiny,  each  nook 
and  angle  of  the  cavern.  It  was  of  large  extent;  wide, 
the  death,  flight  or  capture  of  all  those  who  had  been  I  deep,  and  full  of  dark,  irregular  recesse*;  and  seemed 


privy  to  the  time  or  place  of  his  encounter  with  Her- 
reiro;  and,  above  all,  the  great  and  almost  certain  proba- 1 
bility,  that  some  ulterior  object — invohdng  inroads  on  ' 
the  Spanish  posts,  uf  magnitude  sufficient  to  engage  their  | 
occupants,  exclusively,  in  their  own  self  preservation —  I 


to  have  been  used  as  a  species  of  magazine  or  store- 
house ;  for  piles  of  dried  fish,  baskets  of  wicker-work, 
heaped  with  the  golden  ears  of  maize,  or  roots  of  the 
ca.4sava,  cumbered  the  floor,  while  on  rude  shelve  were 
stowed  away  the  simple  fabrics  of  the  Indian  loom. 


had  drawn  the  wily  Caofiabo  to  such  a  distance  from  j.  muttings,  and  rolls  of  cotton  cloth  fantastically  died; 


his  usual  fastnesses — all  these  considerations  led  the 
young  captive  to  believe,  that  on  himself  alone — on  hitt ; 
own  often  tried  resources — on  his  own  resolute  will,  and  i 
unflinching  nerves  —  on  his  own  deep  sagacity  and 
dauntless  courage — on  his  own  hardihood  of  heart,  and  | 
corresponding  energy  of  thewes  and  sinews,  depended  • 
all  hi»  hopes  of  extrication  from  an  imprisonment  which  ' 
premised  to  be  long  indeed,  and  painful,  unless  it  should  i 
be  brought  to  a*  more  speedy,  though  no  less  unwished  ' 
^c^niination,  through  tho  medium  of  a  violent  and  cruel 


and  in  one,  the  most  secret  nook,  protected  by  a  wooden 
door,  a  mass  of  glittering  ornaments,  some  wrought  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  others  of  the  adulterated  metal,  whieh 
the  savages  termed  guanine  breast-plates,  and  crowns, 
and  bracelets,  enough  to  have  satisitflcd  the  avarice  insa- 
tiate of  a  Pizarro  or  a  Corte.  Nor  were  these  all ;  for, 
visible  amid  the  darkness,  by  the  mys  which  their  own 
gorgeous  substance  concentrated,  lay  bars,  and  ingots, 
and  huge  wedges  of  the  virgin  metal,  besides  a  pile  of 
unwrought  ore,  gleaming  with   mosi^y  veins,  of  value 
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atteHy  incalculable.  Slight  was  the  glance  which  the 
young  Spaniard  cast  upon  these  more  than  kingly  trea- 
sures-^ single  crevice  opening  to  the  outer  air,  had 
been  to  him  a  discovery  more  precious  than  the  concen- 
trated wealth  of  all  the  mighty  mines  of  the  new  world — 
a  single  cont  of  plate,  with  helm  and  buckler,  and  a  good 
Spanish  blade  to  match  them,  ho  would  have  clutched 
with  hand  that  scorned  the  richer  metal^but  these  were 
■ot ;  and  he  turned  from  the  Cacique's  treasury  with  a 
heedless  air,  to  resume  his  hitherto  unprofitable  search. 
Not  far  did  he  go,  however,  before  another  wooden  door 
presented  itself,  closed  only  by  an  inartificial  latch,  which 
yielded  instantly  to  his  impatient  fingers.  It  opened, 
and  be^re  him  spread  a  huge  and  stately  hall,  for  such 
it  seemed,  wide  as  tlie  cloistered  chancel  of  some  gothic 
pile,  and  loftier,  walled,  paved  and  vaulted  by  the  prime- 
val band  of  nature,  first  and  unrivalled  architect,  with 
the  eternal  granite — ^not  as  the  outer  chamber,  obscure 
or  dimly  seen  by  half-excluded  daylight,  but  flooded  with 
pare,  all-pervading  sunshine,  which  poured  in,  unpolluted 
and  unveiled,  through  the  vast  natural  arch  which  termi- 
nated the  superb  arcade.  His  heart  leaped,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  vast  joy  of  the  moment,  into  his  very  throat! 
All  suffering,  all  anxiety,  all  wo  was  instantly  forgotten ! 
for  he  was  free !  free  as  the  fresh  summer  vrinds  that 
wantoned  round  bis  head,  rife  with  the  perfumes  of  a 
thousand  flowery  hills !  free  as  the  glowing  sunshine  that 
streamed  in  so  gloriously  through  that  broad  portal ! 
With  a  quick  step  and  bounding  pulse,  he  leaped  toward 
the  opening !  he  reached  !  he  stood  upoa  the  threshhold ! 
Wherefore  that  sudden  start,  wherefore  that  ashy  pallor, 
pervading  brow  and  cheek  and  lip  I  One  other  step,  and 
he  had  been  precipitated  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  shet*r 
verge  of  the  huge  rock,  which  fell  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  ninety  fathoms,  down  to  the  cultured  plain  below ! 
His  feet  were  tottering  now  upon  the  very  brink,  and  it 
required  a  more  than  ordinary  efibrt  of  his  strong  active 
frame,  to  check  the  impulse  of  his  forward  motion,  which 
had  been  so  impetuously  swift,  that  but  a  little  moi^e 
would  have  sufficed  to  hurl  him  into  empty  air.  With  a 
dull,  leaden  weight,  that  sudden  disappointment  crushed 
down  the  burning  aspirations  of  his  soul— his  heart  fell 
sick  within  him— he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  throb- 
bing temples — he  was  again  a  captive !  It  was,  howe- 
ever,  but  fur  a  moment  that  he  was  immanned ;  before  a 
second  had  elapsed,  he  was  engaged  with  all  his  energies 
iu  the  examination  of  the  smallest  peculiarities  of  the 
place,  hoping,  alas !  in  vain,  that  he  should  still  discover 
there  some  path  whereby  to  quit  his  prison-house ;  but 
not  the  faintest  track— not  the  most  slight  projection, 
whereon  to  plant  a  foot,  was  there;  above,  below,  to 
right  and  left  of  that  huge  arch,  the  massy  precipice  was 
umtxfth  and  hard  and  slippery  as  glass-««nd  aiker  a 
minute  inspection,  the  Spaniard  was  reluctantly  con> 
pellod  to  own  to  his  excited  hopes,  which  fain  would 
have  delivered  themselves,  that  nothing  had  been  gained 
by  his  discovery  beyond  the  power  of  gating  forth  over 
the  beauties  of  that  boundless  scene  which  stretched 
away,  for  miles  and  miles,  beneath  his  feet  to  the  blue 
waters  of  the  ocean,  which  lost  themselves  in  turn  in 
the  illimitable  azure  of  the  cloudlQss  skies.  Wutfully 
did  he  strain  his  eyes  over  the  wide-spread  plain,  which, 


from  that  lofty  eminence,  showed  map-like  and  distinct, 
its  every  variation  of  hill,  or  sloping  upland,  tangled 
ravine,  or  broad  and  fertile  valley,  clearly  delineated  by 
the  undulations  of  those  mighty  shadows,  which,  thrown 
by  the  strong  sunshine  from  a  hundred  sweeping  clouds 
— careered,  like  giant  wings,  over  the  glittering  land- 
scape. Many  an  Indian  village  did  he  marii,  nestling 
beneath  the  umbrage  of  iu  sheltering  palms,  or  perched 
upon  some  bold  projection,  around  the  base  of  which 
mprmured,  with  chafing  waters,  some  one  of  those  bright 
streams,  hundreds  of  which  might  be  seen  glancing  gold- 
like to  the  morning  sun ;  but  though  he  gazed  till  his 
eyes  ached,  he  could  descry  no  tokens  of  his  country- 
men. The  settlements  of  Isabella  were  either  too  far 
distant  to  be  reached  by  any  human  glance,  or  were, 
more  probably,  concealed  by  some  dark,  forestpmanlled 
hill,  for  he  could  neither  discern  them,  nor  tfven  recog- 
nize the  curvature  of  the  fair  bay  on  which  they  stood. 
Suddenly,  while  he  lingered  yet  over  the  distant  pros- 
pect, a  faint  sound  burst  upon  his  ear — a  sound  oft  heard 
and  unforgotten ;  though  so  faint,  that  now  it  scarcely 
rose  above  the  whisper  of  the  breeze  waving  the  myriad 
treetops  of  that  untrodden  solitude,  and  the  small  voice 
of  the  far  river,  whose  angry  roar  was  mellowed  by  the 
influence  of  distance,  into  a  soft  and  soothing  murmur. 
He  started  and  glanced  hurriedly  around— again  that 
sound->-nearer  and  clearer  than  before'^-the  remote  din 
of  ordnance!  Toward  the  east  he  gaied;  and  there, 
winning  their  quiet  way  through  the  calm  waters  in 
close  propinquit}'  to  the  green  maigin  of  the  isle,  he 
saw  four  caravellas,  with  every  snow-white  sail  spread  to 
the  favoring  gales,  with  fluttering  signals  streaming  from 
their  mast  heeds,  and  by  their  oft-repeated  saloos,  solicit 
ing  the  notice  of  their  countrymen.  It  was— it  was, 
past  doubt,  the  squadron  of  Columbus— long  wished  for, 
and  arrived  too  late !  That  squadron  which  he  had  to 
fondly,  anxiously  desired,  the  pledge  and  sanction  of  his 
nuptials  with  his  adored  Guorica— >which  was  even  now 
making  its  destined  harbor;  while  he,  a  hopeless  captive, 
lay  in  a  liring  tomb,  his  fate  unknown,  his  prison  nnsus* 
pected — and  she,  his  darkeyed  love,  endured,  he  knew 
not  what,  of  disappointed  love,  of  intense  yearning,  and 
of  hope  deferred— perchance  of  barbaious  outrage, 
prompted  by  the  suspicion  or  the  jealousy  of  her  wild 
kinsmen.  Hopeless  although  he  was,  he  watched  those 
caravellas  with  a  gaze  as  eagerly  solicitooa  as  that  which 
the  benighted  sailor  keeps  on  the  beacon  of  his  safety- 
while,  one  by  one,  they  were  lost  to  his  sight  behind  some 
towering  promontory,  and  reappeared  again,  each  after 
each,  glittering  fonh  with  all  their  white  sails  shim- 
mering in  the  meridian  light.  At  length  he  might  behold 
them  shortening  sail,  as  though  their  haven  was  at  hand ; 
and  by  and  by  they  shot  into  the  shadow  of  a  wide  wood- 
orowned  hill ;  and,  though  the  watcher  kept  his  post 
until  the  sun  was  bending  down  toward  the  western 
verge  of  the  horizon,  they  issued  not  again  upon  the 
azure  waters,  beyond  that  mass  of  frowning  verdure^ 
With  a  heart  sicker  than  before,  he  had  already  turned 
away,  in  order  to  go  back  into  the  outer  oavem,  when 
a  sharp,  whizzing  sound  beside  him,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and,  ere  he  could  look  round,  the  long  shaft  of  a 
Charib  arrow  splintered  itself  agouist  the  ^ocky  aiv^ 
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way,  and  fell  in  fragmenti  at  his  feet.  The  first  glance 
of  the  dauntless  Spaniard  was  outward,  to  descry,  if  pos- 
sible, tho  archer  who  had  launched  that  missile,  and 
with  so  true  an  aim !  Nor  was  he  long  in  doubt—- for, 
perched  on  a  projecting  crag  of  tho  same  lino  of  clilTi;, 
wherein  was  perforated  the  wide  cave  within  the  moatii 
of  which  he  stood,  a  hundred  yards,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, distant,  he  saw  the  Charib  boy,  who  had  so  kindly 
ministered  to  his  most  pressing  wants  during  the  toil- 
some march  of  the  past  day.  A  quiver  was  suspended 
from  his  shoulders,  and  a  long  Indian  bow  was  yet  raised 
in  his  right  hand  to  the  level  of  his  eye — but  by  the 
friendly  wnfture  of  his  left,  he  seemed  to  deprecate  the 
notion  that  he  was  hostilely  inclined.  Again  he  waved 
bis  hand  aloft,  pointed  toward  the  broken  arrow, 
and  turning  hastily  away,  was  out  of  sight  before  Her- 
nando could  reply  to  his  brief,  amicable  gestures.  As 
soon  as  he  had  roused  his  scattered  energies  of  mind, 
tho  youthful  Spaniard  turned  his  attention  to  tho 
fragments  of  the  splintered  shaft;  and  instantly  disco- 
yered  a  small  packet  securely  fastened  to  the  flint  head. 
Tearing  it  thenco  with  eager  haste,  couched  in  the  Span- 
ish tongue,  and  traced  upon  the  sorap  of  parchment  by  a 
remembered  hand,  he  rend  the  following  sentences  :— 

**  Be  of  ifood  cheer-friends  ere  about  us.  When  the  moon 
sets  to-night,  watch  at  the  cavern  mouth — a  clue  of  thread  ihnll 
be  conveyed  to  thee,  by  which  thou  shalt  draw  up  a  oord  sulH- 
dent  for  thy  weight— means  of  escape  shall  wait  thee  at  the 
cliff's  foot — these,  through  the  Charib,  Oro^unbo,  IVom  thine 

ALORZO." 

He  tore  the  billet  on  the  instant,  into  the  smallest 
fragments,  and,  lest  some  prying  eye  should  fall  on  its 
contents,  scattered  it  piecemeal  through  the  rocky  porch 
to  the  free  winds  of  heaven.  This  done,  he  looked 
around  him  carefully  for  tome  projection  of  the  rock 
whereunto  he  might  fix  the  rope,  on  which  he  was  to 
wing  his  flight  down  that  precipitous  abyss,  that  no  time 
might  be  wasted  when  the  appointed  hour  should  come 
for  the  adventure,  and  soon  discovered  a  tall  stalactitic 
jilllar,  close  to  tho  brink  of  the  descent,  the  strength  of 
which  he  tested  by  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  power. 
Satisfied  now  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to 
avoid  suspicion  and  to  await  the  actions  of  his  friends 
without,  he  returned  instantly  to  tho  exterior  cave — 
secured  the  door  with  care,  and  dragging  back  the  cot^ 
ton  mattrass  on  which  ho  had  slept  the  preceding  night, 
into  the  darkest  angle  of  his  prison,  stretched  himself  on 
it,  to  expect,  as  patiently  as  might  be,  the  approach  of 
evening.  Not  long  had  ho  lain  there,  before  a  grim- 
visaged,  old,  wrinkled  warrior  entered  with  a  supply  of 
food  and  water.  Without  a  word,  tliis  tawny  gaoler 
deposited  bis  load  upon  tho  rocky  floor,  and  then,  with 
uncouth  courtesy,  applied  fresh  bandages,  besmeared 
with  some  swect<scented  Indian  salve,  which  acted 
almost  magically  to  the  refreshment  of  the  wound  upon 
the  wrist,  which  had  been  pierced  by  the  Charib  arrow. 
Having  done  this,  ho  peered  about  with  silent  scrutiny 
into  each  angle  and  recess  of  the  cave-dungeon,  and  then, 
having  severely  tested  the  strength  of  the  woodert  bar- 
riers, swung  to,  and  locked  the  heavy  lattice,  and  de- 
parted. Slowly  the  hours  of  daylight  lagged  away;  but 
|o  the  slowest  and  the  longest  term,  iu  end  must  come ; 
and  gradually  the  long  shadows,  which  the  sotting  sun 


threw  over  the  green  landscape,  melted  into  the  dimness 
of  tho  universal  gloom ;  and  one  by  one  the  stars  came 
|!out  in  the  dark  oznre  firmament,  and  all  was  still  ami 
I  sweet  and  breathless.     Anon  the  moon  came  forth,  cUmb- 
i,  ing  the  arch  of  heaven  in  her  pure  beauty,  and  bathing 
all  on  earth  in  peaceful  glory.     It  seemed  to  the  excited 
spirit  of  Hernando,  as  if  she  never  would  complete  ber 
transit  over  the  deep  blue  skies ;  and  it  was  with  no 
small  exertion  that  he  compelled  himself  to  wait  the 
time  appointed.     Well  for  him  was  it,  that  be  did  so ! 
for  when  she  had  attained  her  central  height,  a  band  of 
dusky  warriors,  with  the  great  Cacique,  Caofiabo,  at  their 
head,  well  armed  with  spears  and  warclubs,  and  equip- 
ped with  many  and  bright  torches,  paused  at  the  grat«d 
entrance,  and  summoned  him  to  show  himself  to  them, 
his  captors.     After  this  measure,  evidently  of  precaution, 
he  was  left  quite  alone ;  and  shortly  after  he  fell  asleep 
for  a  short  space,  although  his  slumbers  were  disturbed 
and  broken;  and  the  moon  had  not  set,  altboogh  her 
lower  limb  was  sinking  fast  into  the  forest,  when  be 
woke.     Cautiously  he  peered  ont  through  the  dungeon 
grate,  to  see  that  all  was  still  without,  ere  he  should  seek 
his  post;  tlien  satisfied  that  no  spies  were  upon  tbe 
watch,  he  noiselessly  unclosed  the  inner  door,  fastened 
it  soOly  after  him,  and  stealing  through  the  larger  cavern, 
showed  his  tall  figure  in  the  archway,  just  as  the  last  ray 
of  the  moon  glanced  on  the  cliffs  around  Mm,  eie  she 
should  disappear.     She  sank,  and  all  was  ^oora.     A 
moment,  and  a  shrill  sharp  whistle  rang  on  the  nigfet  atr; 
and  again  a  shaft  whizscd  by  him,  and  fell  harmless.     A 
slight  thread  was  attached  to  it,  which  finthom  after 
fathom  he  drew  in,  Hintil  a  stronger  line  supplM  its 
place,  and  next,  a  stout  cord,  and  at  length  the  promised 
rope !     With  eager  hands  he  gathered  it,  Knk  after  link, 
coil  after  coil,  fastened  it  to  the  lofty  stalactite,  and  after 
lianng  tried  by  a  sudden  jerk  the  safety  of  the  knoc, 
leaned  forth  over  the  rocky  brink,  to  see  if  tbeooe  be 
might  descry  aught  of  his  trasty  friends !     Diminished 
I  by  tho  distance,  into  a  twinkling  gleam,  scarce  laiger 
|,  than  the  fiiefly*s  sparic,  at  the  crag's  base,  there  biased  a 
:  single  torch ;  and  this  slight  glimmer  seen,  without  ooe 
j  word  or  doubt,  the  dauntless  yooth  giasped  tbe  stoat 
cable,  and  launched  himself  over  the  perilous  brink,  into 
!  tho  riewless  bosom  of  the  air.     The  rope  had  been  nee- 
pared  with  knots  at  each  foot  of  its  length,  through  ewrf 
one  of  which  was  thrust  a  tough  bamboo,  forming  a  mde 
extempore  step-ladder;  yet,  though  facilitated  somewhat, 
the  descent  into  that  black,  andr  as  it  seomcd,  bottomless 
abyss,  was  still  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  less  peri- 
lous than  fearful.    Steadily,  however^  did  Hemuido^ 
grasping  the  short  rungs  with  an  iron  gripe,  and  planfi> 
ing  his  feet  one  by  one,  descend  that  fearfiil  ladder ;  nor, 
till  ho  stood  unscathed  on  the  firm  soil  below,  did  his 
!  brain  reel,  or  his  stout  nerves  tremble,  and  there,  on  bis 
recovering  firom  the  transient  tremor  and  bewiklerment 
that  fell  upon  him,  he  found  himself  clasped  in  tbe  fond 
;  arms  of  the  faithful  Guaiica ;  while  round  them  gathered 
I  the  bold  page,  Alonzo,  and  Oroximbo,  tbe  true  Charib 
!  boy,  Guaiica*s  youthful  brotberi  who  had  alone  designed 
I  with  skill,  and  with  success  accomplished,  this  desperate 
'  adventure  of  escape. 
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O  r  t  f  in  al. 
THE    BLIGHTED    FLOWER. 

BT   ROBERT   HOWE   OOULD. 

llrss  Caroline  Fiunccs  Dewky,  (a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Chester  Dewey,  professor  at  Williamstown  Collcf  o,)  died 
at  her  father's  ranideiica  in  Rochester,  in  8«ptember  last. 
She  was  a  younf  lady  of  most  uncommon  loveliness  of  mind 
and  person — the  ornament  and  admiration  of  a  numerous  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances,  as  well  in  this  city  and  at  the  South,  as 
in  hor  own  more  permanent  place  of  residence.  We  lament, 
in  this  instance,  (as  we  are  frequently  compelled  to  do,  for 
the  loveliest  and  most  beloved  among  our  young  countrywo- 
men,) an  early  death  by  consumption. 

The  following  linos  were  written  a  short  time  previous  to  her 
death. 


"  There  was  a  brilliant  flash 
Of  youth  about  her — and  her  kindling  eye 
Poured  such  unearthly  light,  that  hope  would  hang 
E*en  on  the  archer's  arrowj  while  it  dropped 
Deep  poison.    Many  a  restless  night  she  toiled 
For  that  slight  breath  which  held  her  from  the  tomb, 
Still  wasting,  like  a  snow-wreath  which  the  sun 
Marks  for  his  own,  on  some  cold  mountain's  breast. 
Yet  spares,  and  tinges  long  with  rosy  light." — tiche. 

A  FLOWER,  of  purest,  soflest  bloom, 

Opo'd  it«  fair  leaves  upon  my  sight, 
Sbiningf  through  its  sweet  perfume 

Like  moonbeams  thro'  the  dews  of  night. 
A  thing  moro  sweetly,  purely  fair. 
Found  never  birth  in  earthly  air!—- 
EVn  now,  before  my  saddened  view 
Food  memory  paints  its  every  hue. 
It  faded  like  a  passing  sigh,— 
The  fairest  aye  are  6rst  to  die  ;— 
Drooped  op  the  stem  its  gentlo  bead. 
And  straight  its  perfumed  brightness  flod. 
How  londy  now  that  parent  tree, 
Where  such  bright  blossoms  wont  to  be ! 
Grief  perches  now,  with  sombre  wing. 
Where  these  fair  flow'rets  learned  to  cling, 
And  makes  a  sad  and  gloomy  shade, 
Where  erst  the  loveliest  sunbeams  played. 
And,  in  the  scroll  of  human  life. 
Records  like  this  are  ever  rife  :— 
List  to  that  lonely  man  of  care— 
"  Earth's  fragile  thingd,  are  still  most  fair !" 
His  brightest  child,  his  darling  one, 
The  binding  link  to  those  long  gone,— 
His  own  fair  girl— his  earthly  whole— 
His  hope— his  prayer — his  heart — ^his  souL  !^ 
Is  fading  like  that  summer  flower, 
K'en  in  her  beauty's  brightest  hoar ! 
So  bright,  she  seems  for  earth  too  fair  ;-^ 
Too  pure,  for  aught  but  upper  air. 
Where  angels  soar  on  buoyant  wing. 
And  on  the  winds  sweet  warblings  fling  ;— 
So  fond,  that  e'en  the  Heaven  above 
Might  learn  from  her,  how  pure  is  love ! 
And  gentler,  than  that  summer  breeze 
Which  still  so  softly  waved  the  trees, 
That  they  in  stillness  meet  its  kiss. 
Fearing  to  break  the  spell  of  bliss 
By  e'en  a  breath  as  soft  and  lone 
As  listening  Silence  calls  its  own ! 
Thus  bright ;  thus  fair ;— but  oh !  as  frail 
As  gossamer's  light,  floating  veil  !— 


The  soul,  within  its  earthly  bowers- 
Like  rainbow-insect  round  a  flower,^ 
Seemed  hovering  light,  with  trembling  wing, 
As  doubting  if  to  soar  or  cling; 
And  through  that  eye's  transparent  blue — 
The  evening  sky's  most  holy  hue  !— 
You  gazed  upon  a  soul  of  thought. 
With  moro  than  "  earthly  fancies  "  fraught. 
Which,  bright  before  your  gnzc,  unfurled 
Pure  traces  of  a  better  world. 
•  ••••• 

Yes !  like  a  brother's,  this  sad  heart 

Doth  swell  with  grief  to  bid  thee  port ; 

And  fain  would  suffer  years  of  pain, 

To  bid  thy  beauty  bloom  again. 

And  see  upon  that  pallid  cheek, 

Returning  health  in  blushes  speak. 

And  sparkle  through  that  beaming  eye, 

In  radiance  caught  fi'om  worlds  on  high. 

Sweet  sister  !^-such  indeed  thou  art. 

In  all  the  ties  that  bind  the  heart — 

Though  bliss  awaits  thee  in  the  sky, 

'Tis  vain  to  teach  each  bursting  sigh 

That  thou  art  called  to  happier  spheres ; — 

Grief  cannot  sec  them  through  her  tears ! 

There  was  a  deep  and  placid  spring, 

Round  which  the  sweetest  flowers  did  cling; 

And  bright  beneath  embowering  shade, 

The  stars  amid  its  ripples  played. 

One  star  there  was,  of  holiest  light, 

That  glassed  itself  there  every  night, 

And  looked  up  in  each  gazer's  face 

With  suclr  a  modest,  placid  grace, 

That,  thus  embowered  in  shade  and  bloom, 

The  fountain  seemed  its  fittest  home. 

You  never  felt,  that,  bright  on  high, 

Its  dwelling  was  the  distant  sky. 

And  that  its  fount-selected  beam 

Was  "  baseless  as  a  fleeting  dream." 

The  fount  receded,  day-by-day. 

Till  its  last  wave  had  passed  away  :— 

The  star,  as  passed  its  latest  trace. 

Had  lost  its  earthly  resting-place ; 

And  homeward  sped  its  lovely  ray, 

'Mid  the  blue  ether  far  away. 

How  shall  it  ever  greet  our  sight. 

Among  a  world  of  stars  as  bright  7— 

While  mirrored  here  it  sweetly  shone. 

Wo  deemed  its  brightness  all  our  own ; 

It  gladdened  here  the  sombre  shade, 

By  neighboring  darkness  bright  displayed  :-^ 

Now,  uodistinguiiihcd,  meeu  our  sight, — 

One  ray  amid  a  world  of  light! 

And  thus,  we  know  our  friend  shall  shine, 

An  angel,  in  a  world  divine ; 

But  oh !  to  light  our  earthly  track. 

Her  radiant  form  will  ne'er  como  back ! 

We  can  but  weep,  tho'  God  has  given 

A  seraph's  harp  to  Her  in  Heaven, 

For  sadly  wandering,  fiunt  and  lone. 

We  miss  from  Earth  her  music  tone ! 
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MIDNIGHT    IN    THE    WILDERNESS. 

A   TALE   OF    1688. 
BT   MRS.    EHILT    W.    ELLSWORTH. 

It  was  a  clondlpss  cvpning  in  September.  Alight, 
soft  haze  slept  on  the  hmrli^cape,  subduing,  but  not  im- 
pairing the  brilliancy  of  the  most  beautiful  autumnal 
scenery.  The  sun,  now  scarce  an  hour  above  the  hori- 
zon, threw  forward  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  tulip, 
the  locust,  and  various  other  forest  trees,  which,  in  this 
virgin  soil,  had  attained  to  a  gigantic  height — his  oblique 
rays,  cresting  their  majestic  tops  with  burnished  gold, 
chequered  with  exquisite  light  and  shadow,  the  rich  and 
mellow  landscape.  Occasionally,  might  be  seen  some 
isolated  shrub  or  tree,  over  which  was  sprinkled  the 
orange  or  ruby  tinted  foliage,  indicative  of  prematurity, 
or  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  first  chill  breath  of 
autumn.  Here  and  there  untrodden  wastes  of  long 
wavy  grass,  stretched  away  to  the  brink  of  a  wild  and 
graceful  stream — a  tributary  of  the  Susquehannah,  over 
the  opposite  banks  of  which,  rose  abruptly,  perpendicu- 
lar masses  of  rock,  bold  and  precipitous,  which  seemed 
to  frown  upon  the  tranquil  beauty  slumbering  at  their 
base,  consisting,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  un- 
measured distance,  of  tracts  of  dense  forest  trees,  and 
their  infinitely  varied  greens,  with  some  few  intervals  of 
un wooded  meadow.  No  where  was  the  power  of  cuUi- 
yation  felt  or  seen.  The  landscape  told  of  no  Creator 
but  the  Omnipotent  Grod.  How  eloquent  is  the  repose — 
the  holy  stillness  of  so  vast  a  solitude ! 

Far  in  the  horizon  might  be  seen,  in  a  clear  atmos- 
phere, the  smoke  of  a  small  encampmcat  of  the  Lenni 
Lenaps,  or  Delawares,  who  had  migrated  westward  of 
the  main  settlement  of  the  tribe.  With  this  exception, 
no  vestige  of  human  habitation  could  be  traced,  save  one 
log  house— the  dwelling  of  Vanarden.  A  pioneer  of  the 
earlier  settlements,  he  had  penetrated  these  pathless 
wilds— erected  a  warm  and  commodious  cabin  of  logs 
and  clay,  neatly  plastered  within,  and  hung  with  the 
skins  of  wild  animals.  One  extremity  of  this  dwelling 
was  separated  from  the  other  apartments  by  a  partition 
of  trunks  of  huge  trees,  filled  in  with  moss;  and  served 
as  a  kennel  for  several  superb  hounds.  Half  buried 
within  a  copse  of  laurels  and  white  blos^somed  box  wood, 
midway  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  rock,  stood  the  lone 
dwelling.  Like  the  nest  of  the  mountain  eagle,  it  seemed 
elevated  above  all  p&ril  from  the  intruding  foot  of  man, 
and  exempt  from  every  danger,  except  such  as  might 
arise  firom  swollen  torrents,  or  sudden  gusts  which  oc- 
casionally swept  through  the  gorges  of  the  range,  w^ith 
irresistible  violence. 

Such  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  Vanarden — his  hopes, 
bis  wishes  were  all  bounded  by  the  circling  horizon.  In 
front  of  the  cottage,  upon  a  rude  bench,  sat  a  maiden, 
who  had  scarce  yet  reached  her  eighteenth  winter.  In 
her  hand  she  held  a  rack  or  distafiP,  which  she  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  mechanically,  for  she  was  evidently  ab- 
stracted ;  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts  behig  fixed  on  some 
for  distant  object. 


Marion  was  not,  like  ordinary  heroines  of  romaoee,  a 
being  of  faultless,  dazzling  beauty.     She  was  a  very 
woman.     Yet  her  faults  were  only  the  excess   of  her 
virtues,  and  her  beauty  was  from  the  bright  emanations 
of  an  enthusiastic  soul — a  heart  glowing  with  love  and 
I  tenderness  to  all  God's  creatures.     Health,  good-humor, 
I  and   contentment,   cast  round  her  a    perpetual   halo. 
I  Youth,  gave  elasticity  to  her  step,  and  lent  a  bright  car- 
j  nation  to  her  cheek ;  while  her  voice,  like  sweet  music, 
;  sank  into  the  very  hearts  of  her  hearers.     She  was  now 
:  in  the  attitude  of  an  expectant,  and  the  careful  arrange- 
;  ment  of  her  simple  toilet,  evinced  that  it  was  for  no  in- 
j  different  visitor.     Her  dreas,  having  no  reference  to  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  was  a  robe  of  white  linen  gathrred 
I  in  folds  round  the  throat,  and,  falling  below  the  ankle, 
!  was  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  cincture  of  leather,  oma- 
'  mooted  with  the  delicate  quills  of  the  porcupine,  from  the 
nether  edge  of  which,  dropped  a  fringe  of  small  feathers, 
the  spoils  of  the  brilliant  oriole.     The  front  of  her  zone 
was  secured  by  a  small  arrow,  formed  of  some  dark 
wood,  resembling  ebony,  highly  polished,  and  finished  by 
narrow  bands,  or  flat  rings  of  chased  silver.     Her  littte 
feet  were  encased  in  half  boots  or  moccasios  of  dressed 
deer  skin,  embroidered  like  the  girdle.     From  her  nerk 
depended  a  cross,  made  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
arrow,  and  of  similar  workmanship. 

Crouched  at  the  feet  of  the  young  giii,  was  a  lion-lika 
mastiff— the  faithful  Tromp,  which,  for  years,  had  been 
her  constant  companion  and  guard.  Just  within  the 
door  was  placed  a  rifle,  with  other  accoutrements  of  the 
hunter,  together  with  a  pile  of  small  game. 

Vanarden,  after  a  day  of  exertion,  with  weary  step, 
was  kenneling  his  terrier,  and  feeding  his  large  canine 
family,  while  his  daughter  was  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
herself  to  her  disappointment.  Already  the  beautiful 
things  of  earth  were  fading  firom  the  sight,  and  the  locks 
of  the  maiden  were  damp  with  the  dews  of  evening. 
Lingering  on  the  threshhold  to  listen  yet  a  little  longer 
for  a  well  known  step,  she  patted  a  kind  good  night  to 
her  dog,  who,  as  she  drew  the  bolts  within,  stretched 
himself  upon  a  mat  before  the  cabin  door,  and  conn 
menced  his  nightly  watch. 

Marion  was  to  he  married  in  the  morning;  but  where 
was  the  priest  7     And  where  was  Rudolph  T 

From  her  thirteenth  year  Vanarden's  daughter  had 
shared  his  solitude,  and  lightened  by  her  engaging  atten- 
tions, the  cares  and  puns  from  which  no  situation  is  en- 
tirely exqmpt.  How  grateful  to  the  doting  father,  were 
the  untiring  assiduities  of  the  gentle  girl,  whose  highest 
earthly  happiness  was  found  in  the  appro\ing  smile  of 
her  parent.     Early  grief,  rather  than  time,  had  blanched 

i  his  thin  hair,  and  given  him  the  appearance  of  advsuKed 
age,  while  yet  his  broad  and  sinewy  frame  was  equal  to 
the  hardiest  achievements  of  his  youth.  Still  he  could 
ferret  tlie  bear  from  his  haunts  among  the  ca\'es  i^  the 
clifis,  and  return  laden  with  the  shaggy  trophies— the 
couches  and  curtains  of  his  dwelling.  Still  he  could 
chase  the  deer  from  hill  to  dell,  doubling  and  winding, 
with  the  speed — the  fire— and  almost  the  rocklewness  of 
boyhood ;  putting  in  daily  requisition,  his  skill  in  the  pecn- 

( liar  wood  craft  of  the  American  forester,  to  supply  his 
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table,  and  furnish  food  for  his  hotrads,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  accumulating  hoardes  of  furs  which  he  ex- 
changed for  ammunition,  and  such  necessaries  as  the  forest 
could  not  supply. 

Marion  was  content,  for  she  scarce  remembered  any 
other  life,  and  hitherto  the  calm  current  of  her  years  had 
flowed  serenely  on,  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  her  simple 
duties.  Her  father  had  learned  at  last  the  art  of  being 
happy.  Time  had,  in  some  measure,  obliterated  the 
grief  caused  by  the  death  of  his  excellent  wife,  and  had 
transferred  to  the  youthful  Marion  the  confiding  tender- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  the  partner 
of  his  choice,  the  mother  of  his  child.  Vanarden,  while 
yet  a  mere  stripling,  accompanied  his  father,  among  the 
early  adventurers  and  founders  of  the  colony  of  New 
Amsterdam,  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and  remained 
in  that  flourishing  settlement  until  the  decease  of  his 
father,  several  years  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  his  belov- 
ed wife.  Vanarden  had  married  from  romantic  attach- 
ment, a  bonnie  blue-eyed  Scotch  lass,  who  lived  but  two 
years  after  their  union — and  dying,  bequeathed  to  his 
care,  her  infant  daughter— inheritress  of  her  mother's 
name,  and  of  her  many  admirable  qualities.  Unhappy  and 
unsettled,  he  resolved,  while  Marion  was  yet  a  child,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  there  to  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  solitude.  Unshackled  by  conventional 
customs-— unrestrained  by  laws,  so  wholesome  and  so 
indispensable  in  communities,  he  knew  no  law  but  that 
of  his  own  will,  was  free  as  the  sportive  breeze  that 
rippled  the  bright  waters  of  the  Juniata ;  and  though  not 
proprietor  of  a  single  acre,  felt  liimself  one  of  the  masters 
of  this  unmeasured  domain — a  territory  equal  to  his 
highest  ambition— a  wealth  beyond  the  dread  of  want. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  celebrated  trea^  of 
Shackamaxon,  when,  by  the  philanthropic  policy  of  the 
sagacious  Penn,  his  just  and  most  conciliatory  conduct 
towards  the  Aborigines  had  secured  peace  and  friend- 
ship to  the  intruding  white  men,  that  our  hero  ventured 
to  fix  his  home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  interior  over 
which  extended  bis  benign  legislation. 

Then,  and  there,  the  red  roan  was  the  friend  of  the 
daring  pioneer,  and  sometimes  came  to  his  door  to  ex- 
change the  customary  tokens  of  amity—- to  eat  bread 
with  his  pale  brother,  and  not  infrequently,  in  tempestu- 
ous weather,  to  accept  the  ofi*er  of  a  pallet  for  the  night. 
Then  would  the  Indian,  taciturn  as  he  is  often  repre- 
sented, rehearse  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  and  recount 
the  warlike  deeds  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe  or  of  some 
near  relative,  already  gone  to  the  Great  Spirit  who  rules 
over  the  world  of  the  red  man. 

Among  the  occasional  visitors  from  distant  Indian  en- 
campments, was  a  youthful  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Iroquois,  who,  having  seen  Marion,  had  dared  to 
make  proposals  to  Vanarden  for  his  daughter.  He  was 
repulsed,  of  course ;  with  courtesy  indeed,  but  with  a 
firmness  of  manner  that  left  no  hope. 

Aronack  was  a  man  that  a  woman  could  not  choose 
but  admire^  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  must  she  fear 
him  too !  Tall,  muscular,  symmetrica],  active  as  the 
roebuck,  and  graceful  as  the  wild  burse  on  his  native 
prairie ;  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  insensible  to 


fatigue,  and  cunning  in  the  chase,  as  in  all  the  wiles  of 
Indian  warfare.  His  dress,  although  in  accordance 
with  the  costume  of  his  nation,  was  elegant  and  costly  of 
its  kind^be  looked  a  very  model  for  the  chisel  of  some 
modern  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  This  was  the  outward 
man ;  but  dark  and  fiery  were  tlie  passions  that  stirred 
his  soul  withifi,  and  threw  an  expression  of  ferocity  over 
his  handsome  features. 

Aronack  was  the  most  implacable  of  his  race ;  many 
of  whom,  among  some  noble  qualities,  cherish  deep- 
rooted  love  of  revenge,  and  the  vindictive  remembrance 
of  injury.  Could  you  have  seen  (he  scowl  of  those  angry 
eyes— the  heavings  of  his  broad  chest— the  harsh  gutter^ 
al  mutterings,  which  escaped  from  between  his  closed 
teeth,  while  his  hand,  trembling  with  passion,  involun- 
tarily closed  over  the  haft  of  his  two  edged  knife,  you 
would  have  shrunk,  as  from  a  demon.  How  like,  indeed, 
he  seemed  to  the  arch-fiend,  plotting  the  destruction  of 
innocence ! 

The  nuptials  of  Marion  were  at  hand.  Could  Aronack 
forgive  his  fortunate  rival  I  Could  he  pardon  Marion 
the  disgrace  of  a  rejection? 

"Never!"  cried  the  infuriated  savage,  as  he  strode 
from  the  presence  of  Vanarden,  "  Never,  Rudolph,  shall 
the  pale  girl  be  your's.  Blood!  blood!  Nothing  but 
blood  can  wash  away  an  indignity  like  this !  And  I  will 
have  it!" 

And  who  is  Rudolph,  whom  the  "  pale  girl"  so  greatly 
prefers  to  this  strange  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  love  7 
Rudolph,  like  Vanarden,  was  a  forest  ranger,  and  being 
a  prime  shot,  of  unerring  accuracy,  was  called,  by  the 
trappen,  *'  Rudolph,  the  True."  The  grandfather  of 
Rudolph  was  a  Swede,  and  among  the  earliest,  and  as  it 
proved,  unsuccessful  colonists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  This 
feeble  band  were  finally  defeated  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  Dutch,  now  so  firmly  established  in  their  new  terri-  . 
tory,  that  the  infant  colony  of  Scandinavians  was  wholly 
unable  to  compete  with  them. 

Thus  they  became  disheartened,  some  returned  to 
their  father^land,  others  dispersing  among  their  more 
powerful  neighbors,  the  Hollanders,  were  for  a  time  ex- 
tinct. At  this  juncture,  the  father  of  Rudolph  removed 
to  a  small  French  settlement  in  Canada,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  French  demoiselle,  and  immediately  thereafter 
engaged  in  the  peltry  trade. 

Rudolph,  with  all  the  hardihood  of  the  northmen, 
possessed  the  sprigfatliness  and  elasticity  of  the  French 
temperament.  With  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humor 
and  wit,  qualities  most  highly  prized  by  the  isolated 
forester,  the  exceeding  loneliness  of  whose  life,  rendered 
the  arrival  of  a  visitor  a  peculiarly  welcome  event, 
Rudolph's  visiu  were  hailed  with  joy,  for  mirth  was  his 
inseparable  companion,  and  he  brought  cheerfulness,  as 
it  were  sunlight  itself,  to  the  heart  of  his  host.  Rudolph 
and  Vanarden  frequently  hunted  in  company,  and  made 
common  stock  of  the  furs  obtained  in  these  excursions, 
wliich  the  former  would  dispose  of  at  the  most  con- 
venient mart,  furnishing  to  the  recluses,  by  exchange, 
some  of  the  essentials  of  life. 
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The  cottagon  had  retired.  Deep  it  the  sleep  of 
healthy  and  sweet  the  repose  that  is  earned  hy  active 
toll.  No  iron  tongue  tolled  the  passing  hours ;  or  pa- 
tient watchman  gave  assurance  that  "  all  is  well.''  They 
slept-^-though  the  melancholy  whippoorwill  repeated 
his  sad  complainings-^the  scrcechowl  hooted  her  fore- 
bodings of  evil,  and  the  aurora  borealis  lighted  up  its  fear- 
ful fires  to  tell  of  coming  dangers.  Now  it  was  that  the 
lurking  Indian  crept  from  a  tissuro  of  the  mountain,  and 
descended  stealthily  to  the  cabin.  With  light  and  noise- 
less step,  he  gained  the  little  casement  of  Marion's  room, 
in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  opened  it,  and  pressed  un- 
heard, but  not  without  difficulty,  his  herculean  frame 
through  the  narrow  window.  Pausing,  he  listened  for 
an  instant,  then  glided  to  the  pallet  of  the  slumbcrer. 
Beautiful,  in  that  pale  light,  was  the  marble  whiteness 
of  her  placid  and  innocent  brow,  over  which,  parted,  in 
rich  luxuriance,  her  bright  wavy  tresses.  Her  person 
was  scrupulously  covered  with  a  robe  of  white  linen ; 
and  a  mantle  formed  of  the  plumage  of  small  birds,  in- 
terlined with  down,  was  folded  round  her,  constituting 
a  warm  and  graceful  covering. 

Aronack  bent  over  the  low  couch,  gazed  on  the  un- 
conscious being,  and  listened  to  her  quiet  breathings. 
For  a  moment  his  cruel  heart  relented.  "  Can  I  f  Can 
I T"  involuntarily  escaped  his  lips.  **  But  shall  I  spare 
her  to  become  the  wife  of  that  grinning  devil,  Rudolph? 
It  niu«)t  be  done !"  His  hand  grasped  the  two  edged 
knife  which  he  bad  whetted  to  a  razor's  keenness.  It 
gleamed  in  the  soft  light  of  the  stars,  as  he  raised  and 
aimed  it  at  the  heart  of  the  helpless  girl. 

Hah !  One  loud  prolonged  howl,  and  Tromp,  darting 
through  the  open  window,  seized  the  throat  of  the  sav- 1 
age.    But,  oh,  the  ready  knife !     Raised  for  another  sac- ' 
rifice,  it  was  quickly  sheathed  in  the  side  of  the  ftiithful ' 
dog.      Free<l  thus  from  the  gripe  of  the  dying  animal, ' 
Aronack  turned  to  finish  his  murderous  work.     Marion 
was  gone !     The  terrified  girl  hod  vanished  through  a  door 
behind  her  couch,  which  communicated  with  the  room 
of  her  father. 

The  loss  of  her  affectionate  and  faithful  dog  was 
Marion's  first  sorrow.  Her  own  peril  and  escape  were, 
for  a  time,  forgotten,  as  she  drew  the  head  of  her  com- 
panion, guardian,  friend,  upon  her  lap,  and  with  bitter 
tears  and  lamentations  bewailed  his  ine\-itable  death. 
"  Live,  dear  Tromp,  live  for  my  sake !"  she  exclaimed, 
caressing  him ;  while  Vanarden  endeavored  to  staunch 
the  flowing  wound.  Their  cares  were  vain.  Turning 
his  eyes  upwards  to  the  tearful  face  of  his  mistress,  he 
nestled  to  her  bosom,  and,  with  low  moans,  expired. 

Thus  occupied,  her  heart  filled  with  indignation  and 
sorrow,  Marion  perceived  the  approaches  of  day ;  the 
morning,  she  believed,  of  her  wedding  day.     The  bright 
and  beautiful  world  looked  joyful  and  smiled  a  thousand 
welcomes  on  the  glorious  sun,  as  he  rose  in  unclouded 
brilliancy  from  the  deep  blue  horizon.     The  rich  and 
ever  varying  notes  of  the  mocking  bird  echoed  the  songs 
of  all  the  feathered  choristers,  filling  the  forests  with  | 
their  witching  melody,  while  the  sportive  water  falls,! 
gushing  in  a  thousand  tiny  rills  from  the  rude  rocks,  met , 
midwuy,  and  rushed,  sparkling  and  foaming,  from  one| 


jutting  crag  to  the  next,  and  the  next  below,  then  leaped 
in  one  smooth  sheet  into  the  impetuous  river.  So,  fiu- 
above  all  sources  of  human  sorrow,  all  pQinfnl  vicisA- 
tudes,  whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  moTe»  on  the 
course  of  Nature,  true  to  her  laws,  and  immatable  as 
Him  who  fixed  them. 

**  How  can  the  sun  shine  so  very  brightly  T"  thought 
Marion ;  "  and  the  birds !  how  blithely  they  sing,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened— while  my  poor  Tromp  is  dcad^ 
my  l>ravo,  loving,  generous  Tromp !  Dead !  and  even 
now  to  be  buried  from  my  sight  for  ever!  How  coh  tb^ 
sing  while  my  heart  is  almost  breaking?"  But  sing 
they  would,  and  they  caroled  wild,  sweet  requiems  ovo- 
the  fresh  sods  of  the  grave,  while  Marion  w*atered  the 
turf  with  tears  of  affection  and  regret. 

Scarce  were  the  traces  of  weeping  removed  from  her 
cheeks,  when  the  far  distant  sound  of  a  bqgle  floatii^  at 
intervals  on  the  breeze,  reminded  her  of  the  multi- 
farious and  interesting  duties  of  the  day.  To  set  about 
the  preparations  for  a  breakfast — to  renew  her  neglected 
toilet,  and  make  all  ready  for  her  approaching  visitors, 
were  tasks  which  admitted  of  no  longer  delay,  and  in 
variety  of  occupation,  Marion  found  grief's  best  panacea. 

Hour  afler  hour  passed  on.  The  sun  reached  his 
meridian ;  and  now  the  shadows  were  thrown  towards 
the  east.  Another  soft,  hary  sunset  succeeded,  differii^ 
from  that  of  the  proceeding  evening  only  in  tbegtMqgeoos- 
ness  of  the  clouds,  that  hung  like  festoons  of  crimson 
and  gold,  over  the  couch  of  the  monarch  of  day,  as  he 
sank  to  his  rest,  through  which  ethereal  drapery,  as  if  in 
playfulness,  peeped,  ever  and  anon,  the  beautiful  star  of 
evening,  Hesperus,  so  loath  it  seemed  to  bid  the  lovely 
earth  good  night. 

Again  the  hush  of  twilight — again  the  funereal  still- 
ness of  evenings— again  the  farewell  glance  abroad,  ere 
the  cabin  was  closed  for  the  night-— midnight  once  more, 
and  doubly  midnight  seemed  the  hour,  mid  the  gloom  and 
seclusion  of  a  wilderness !     But  where  was  RudcJph? 

Aronack,  disappointed  in  his  nefarious  attempt  upoa 
the  life  of  Marion,  and  well  aware  that  precaudoos 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  a  second  essay  of  the  kind, 
had  formed  a  new  scheme  of  mischief;  and  the  hour  of 
it  accomplishment  was  now  come. 

With  a  malignant  smile,  which  spoke  both  trinmph 
and  derision,  he  stole  again  from  his  hiding  place  among 
the  ragged  rocks.  In  addition  to  his  usoal  appendages, 
the  Indian  weapons,  he  was  laden  with  a  rough  crate  of 
dry  moss,  sticks  and  other  combustibles  which  he  placed 
round  the  cabin  and  proceeded  with  demon-like  croel^ 
to  ignite,  patiently  watching  the  kindling  sparks  as  tha 
winds  fanned  them  into  active  flame.  One  wide  sheet  of 
fire  quickly  wrapped  the  little  dwelling  in  its  terrible  em- 
brace, while,  mid  the  roar  and  crackling  of  the  npkl 
flame,  were  mingled  the  yells  of  the  imprisoned  hounds^- 
the  wild  shrieks  of  terrified  woman,  and  the  shouts  of  aa 
agonized  father,  who  forgot  that  he  was  far  away  from 
human  help  or  pi^. 

One  moment  sufficed  to  snatch  his  daughter  from  her 
flame-wreathed  xmllet,  and  to  liberate  his  companions  of 
the  chase— but  that  single  moment  was  the  last  that 
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'  He  gazed  on  the  victim  of  his  cruelty,  now  wholly  in  his 
toils.     As  she  rose  from  her  devotions,  be  darted  from 


was  left  him;  to  repass  the  entrance  and  save  the  merest  jt     This  was  Aronack's  moment  of  complete  triamph. 
necessaries  was  impracticable. 

Hurrying  to  a  place  of  security,  they  gazed  in  dismay 
on  the  blazing  ruins  of  their  Uttle  happy  home.  The  r  his  rpccss,  snatched  up  the  young  girl  as  if  she  had  been 
flames,  tossed  by  the  winds,  threw  a  lurid,  fitfullight  ||  an  infant,  and  throwing  her,  shivering  and  exhausted, 
upon  crag,  and  treo,  and  sky,  rendering  the  aspect  of,)  across  his  shoulder,  sprang  forward  towards  the  x'alley 


nature,  frowning  and  gloomy. 

*'  Some  enemy  hath  dune  this,  my  father !"  whispered 


With  the  agility  of  the  wild  goat,  he  leaped  the  chasms — . 
threaded  the  mazes  of  the  bru«h-wood — crushed  with 


the  maiden.     At  this  insUnt  she  started  and  pressed 'j  giant  strength  the  draperies  of  wild  vines,  which,  with 
closely  to  his  side,  from  a  new  cause  of  alarm,  for  on  her  |  interlaced  boughs,  often  impeded  his  waj— swung  him- 


nervous,  sensitive  enr  fell  the  well  known  scrand  of  the 
strained  bow  and  parting  arrow.     The  missile  whizzed 


self  from  the  ovci^hanging  rocks,  and  soon  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  wooded  valley. 


over  the  bosom  of  Marion,  grazing  the  feathery  mantle  j  Where  was  thy  guardian  angel,  then,  thou  lone 
that  enveloped  her,  and  entered  the  breast  of  Vanarden. !'  and  helpless  one  7     He  was  faUhful  to  his  trust,  and 

"  My  God !  My  child !"  he  murmured,  dropped  heavily  |j  thou  wert  safe  in  the  midst  of  dangers.  Even  thy  fell 
to  the  earth,  and  with  one  fierce  and  terrible  struggle  jj  persocuior,  the  proud  Aronack,  was  but  a  minister  of 
yielded  up  his  life.  U  Heaven's  purposes  of  good,  to  thee ! 

But  Marion !  who  can  describe  the  utter  desofaitcness  '|  Aronack  had  adventured  but  the  third  of  a  league  after 
acd  heart*sickness  of  this  lone  being?     In  the  depth  of  I]  winning  the  ravine,  before  ho  was  alarmed  by  the  sound 


a  wilderness  -at  the  fearful  midnight  hour— houseless, 
friendless,  unprotected,  conscious  of  her  helplessness, 
and  too  well  assured  of  the  proximity  of  a  deadly  foe ! 


of  voices,  and  the  tramp  of  many  footsteps.  He  hesi* 
I  tated,  listened,  glanced  around,  then  listened  again. 
I  The  narrow  patli  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  smooth. 


How  strange  and  melancholy  the  scene  around  hei^—  j  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
faintly  illumined  now,  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire  !;  scale,  under  any  circumstances.  No  nook  or  bush  could 
which  had  nearly  finished  its  work  of  destruction ;  now  '  \  h©  descry,  which  offered  a  place  of  concealment.  Among 
hiddeninsuddendaricness— then  thrown  out  to  distinct  1 1  the  approaching  voices,  he  distinctly  recognized  the 
view  by  tho  quivering  blaze,  which  shot  up  in  fitful  j  merry  tones  of  Rudolph— the  bated  Rudolph  I  One 
spires  as  it  caught  new  aliment,  while  the  deep  darkness  '■  raoment  of  irresolution,  and  the  next  the  savage  dashed 
of  the  back-ground  afforded  a  striking  relief  to  tlu)  pic-  m  »nto  the  foaming  current  of  the  JuuiaU.  An  involuntary 
ture.  Tho  winds  having  risen,  after  night-fall,  now]' scream  from  the  affrighted  nrmiden  betrayed  the  savogo; 
whistled  shrilly  through  tho  breaks  of  the  mountains  and  I'f^r  instantly  Rudolph  and  one  of  his  comrades  were 
murmured  among  the  forest-trees,  which  stretched  for  i  breasting  the  stream,  in  eager  and  determined  pursuit, 
miles  in  dense  masses  beyond  the  river,  producing  a !  ^  waning  moon  was  just  gilding  the  eastern  horizon, 
sound  resembling  tho  roaring  of  the  distant  ocean,  while  ^ut  though  imperfect  the  light  that  penetrated  the  broken 
heavy  pall-like  ck>uds  were  scudding  over  tho  sky,  some-    masses  of  trees  which  overshadowed  the  opposite  bank. 


times  obscuring,  then  again  revealing  the  quiet  stars,  as 
they  looked  coldly  down ;  and  the  accumulated  horrors 


was  sufiicieut  to  enable  the  pursuers  to  distinguish  the 
uncovered  head  of  tho  Indian,  girt  with  a  fillot,  from 


of  the  night  seemed  aggravated  by  the  howling  of  the  .  ^^^^^h  dangled  a  broken  plume  of  white  feathers, 
dogs,  as  they  scampered  wildly  past  their  dead  master,  i       Rudolph  gained  upon  the  savage  who  now  became  in* 
snuffed  the  air,  and  wailed  over  him,  vainly  seeking  to    tent  on  hu  personal  safety.     The  prize  seemed  no  longer 
elicit  some  token  of  his  regard — or  dashing  furiously  to-    worth  the  risk  and  the  trouble  it  cost  him.     And  Aronack 
wards  the  ruins,  chased  each  other  in  circles  round  the  j  toesed  his  light  freight  to  a  distance  with  execrations 


mouldering  cinders. 

There  she  stood,  among  the  crags  of  the  mountain, 
beautiful  in  her  purity  and  child-like  grace,  pale  and  cold 
as  a  statue  of  monumental  marble.  Casting  her  mantle 
over  the  lifeless  remains  of  her  adored  father,  she  im- 
printed a  kiss  of  filial  tenderness  upon  his  brow^— then 
cried  audibly,  as  she  stretched  her  arms  to  heaven,  ''  I 
am  not  alone,  even  here,  I  am  not  all  alone ;"  and  she 


I  upon  the  whole  family  of  white  men— giving  to  the 
strong  and  rapid  current  the  prize  for  which  he  had 
watched*  so  zealously,  and  stained  his  hand  in  innocent 
blood  so  remorselessly.  Forced  by  an  eddy  towards  the 
maigin,  Marion  was  caught  by  her  dress  and  held  firmly 
by  some  reeds  or  briars  that  dipped  into  the  stream, 
until  Rudolph  was  able  to  reach  her.  The  momentary 
arrest  saved  her  from  inevitable  death.     "  The  voice 


poured  out  her  soul  in  fervent  prayer  to  Him  whose  eye  jj  m^os  her's  I"  cried  Rudolph.     '*  Le   Diable  I  Aronack  ! 

never  slumbers — whose  merey  seat  is  at  all  hours  accep- 1<  He  shall  have  summary  justice  for  tliis  act  of  villany. 

By  the  Holy  Mother,  he  b  swimming  to  hell,  or  I'm 
no  marksman !  Un  bon  voyagd  !'*  and  he  whirled  his 
liatchet  aloft  with  such  force  and  dexterity,  that  it  de- 
scended full  upon  the  naked  bead  of  the  Indian,  cleaving 
the  scull,  and  hurrying  tho  weapon  to  its  helve,  in  the 
gushing  brains.  Slowly  sank  the  once  brave  and  power- 
ful chief,  while  the  blood-stained  waves  closed  for  ever 
over  the  remains  of  Aronack. 

Hartford,  C<m» 


table  to  the  voice  of  anguish.  "  Be  Thou  my  father," 
she  cried,  **  and  teach  me  to  put  my  whole  trust  in  thee ; 
evermore,  be  Thou  my  Saviour  and  my  God  I"  And  the 
prayer  of  faith  went  up  from  that  dark,  dopolate  cliff,  as 
on  cherub's  wings,  to  the  Omniscient,  who  scans  the 
human  heart,  and  dieds  over  the  trustful  one,  a  spirit  of 
holy  resignation,  with  fortitude  to  endure — and  if  need 
be,  with  even  more  than  mortal  strength,  to  meet  and 
combat  the  manifold  ills  of  life. 
28 
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Orir  iiii^l* 

AN  INCIDENT  IN 

THE  EARLIER  HISTORY  OF  ATHENS. 

BT    CHARLXa   M.  P.   DKXM8. 

"  What  •tamp*  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  i 
To  view  each  lov'd  one  blotted  from  Life't  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth — aa  I  am  now !" — byeon. 

The  storv  is  laid  in  Attica. 

The  sky  smiled  serenely  upon  the  city  of  Minerva,  as 
it  lay  quietly  in  the  warmth  of  the  summer's  sun.  The 
chess  and  the  dice  invited  the  citizens  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  couch,  to  their  afternoon  amusement. 
Almost  unobserved,  the  slight  form  of  a  boy  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  moved  up  the  ascent  of  the 
Parthenon.  With  downcast  eyes  and  melancholy  de- 
meanor, he  seemed  unconscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  him,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  absorbing  inte- 
rest of  his  own  thoughts.  He  did  not  visit  that  temple 
of  his  country's  liberty  for  the  mere  gratification  of  view- 
ing the  beautiful  Ionic  and  Doric  pillars  which  orna- 
mented its  portico.  From  his  nurse's  arms  he  was  wont 
to  admire  their  splendor  as  they  seemed  to  pierce  the 
heavens,  and  keep  a  guardian  watch  over  the  city  of  his 
nativity.  His  mother  had  led  him,  in  her  evening  walks, 
to  gaze  on  its  towering  majesty,  and  his  father  had  told 
him  of  the  noble  Pericles  who  erected  the  Propylaa,  and 
recounted  his  brilliant  deeds,  until  the  fire  of  admiration 
flashed  from  the  eye  of  the  young  enthusiast. 
'  But  he  came  not  now,  as  then,  accompanied  by  those 
who  were  dearer  to  his  heart  than  his  own  life.  Solitary, 
alone,  dejected,  he  sought  the  Acropolis.  Slowly  and 
sadly  he  wandered  through  the  temples  that  crowned 
that  consecrated  height,  and  the  freqaent  sighs  that 
heaved  his  bosom,  told  that  a  weight  of  sorrow  lay  like 
an  incubus  upon  his  spirits.  Occasionally,  his  gait  was 
hurried  and  rapid,  when  the  thoughts  that  swayed  his 
mind  became  quicker  and  more  intense.  A  hot,  scald- 
ing tear  started  from  his  eye,  and  coursed  down  his 
cheek,  which  protracted  disease  had  robbed  of  its  full- 
ness and  freshness. 

An  approachrog  footstep  caused  him  to  start,  and  he 
hastily  brushed  oflfthe  tear  that  still  stained  his  face ;  for 
the  sensitive  mind  is  jealous  of  the  sorrows  which  afflict 
it,  and  feeds  upon  the  very  poison  which  destroys  it,  as 
the  fevered  lips  quaff  with  avidity  the  cooling  draught 
which  must  needs  increase  its  malady.  The  lad  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  recognized  the  orator, 
Callistrntus,  who  noticed  him  with  a  benignant  smile 
and  kind  salutation.  To  one  who,  for  months,  had  not 
received  a  pleasant  word,  and  for  years  had  felt  the  want 
of  parental  care  and  attention,  this  condescension  was 
peculiarly  gratifying.  He  immediately  conceived  a  love 
for  the  orator ;  and  ever  afier,  the  praises  of  the  popu- 
lace bestowed  upon  his  favorite,  came  to  his  heart  with 
the  genial  warmth  which  the  success  of  a  loved  object 
always  imparts.  How  often  do  we  bestow  all  our  favors 
upon  our  prosperous  associates,  whose  hearts  may  be  as 
callous  as  adamant,  while  we  withhold  the  smiles  which 
would  make  sunshine  around  many  a  widowed  heart, 
and  brighten  the  pathway  of  many  an  abandoned  orphan. 


The  fair  and  sunny  land  of  Greece  lay  like  a  lovely 
virgin  in  her  ne$ta.  Patriotism  waa  the  first  principle 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  that  enthusiast  boy,  and  be 
looked  upon  his  native  land  with  the  pride  that  thrills  a 
lover's  heart  as  he  gases  in  adoratien  upon  the  idol  of 
his  affections.  The  phantom  images  of  past  ages  flitted 
before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  wrapt  visionary.  "  Sea-bom 
Salamis  "  slumbered  upon  the  bosom  of  the  water;  and 
he  fancied  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  flgnre  of 
Alcibiades,  as  his  victorious  fleet  sweJled  up  the  bay  on 
their  return  from  the  Hellespont.  He  listened  to  hear 
the  hum  of  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  as  they  floated  on  the 
fragrant  atmosphere  which  hung  around  its  thyme^oyvered 
sides ;  and  the  monotony  which  accdmpanied  their  labor 
was  in  unison  with  the  melancholy  which  depressed  his 
heart.  The  sparkling  fountains  threw  up  their  water 
amid  the  graves  of  the  Lyceum,  and  gui^led  on  in  their 
beds,  to  cool  the  grassy  banks  of  ito  gardens.  The 
Areopagus  lay  before  him,  as  stem  as  Justice ;  and  the 
Forum,  the  Temple  of  Eloquence,  caught  his  eye  as  hs 
glanced  over  the  city.  He  looked  upon  the  Crimicos, 
where  slumbered  the  great  and  good  of  his  ooantiy, 
whose  departed  spirits  hovered,  with  guardian  care,  over 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  life;  and  the  Academy 
which  had  listened  to  the  silver>toned  voice  of  the  heroic 
Socrates^  and  was  even  thta  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  the  divine  Plato. 

The  lad  gazed  on  all  that  fair  picture  but  it  only 
increased  the  loneliness  of  his  heart.  He  was  deserted. 
The  flrst  strugglings  of  an  ambitious  spirit,  bound  down 
by  the  fetters  of  circumstances,  were  stirring  within  him. 
He  felt  as  every  towering  soul  must  feel  when  a  con- 
sciousness of  enduring  undeserved  opposition  steals  over 
its  lof^  aspirations.  Such  opposition  to  one  who  is  truly 
and  inherently  great,  is  only  like  the  temporary  confine- 
ment of  the  eagle,  which  prompts  it  to  higher  and  mors 
rapid  soaring. 

"  Yes,  Greece,  thou  art  beautiful !"  he  nraraiurpd — 
"  beautiful  as  the  visions  of  Poesy  can  paint  thee.  The 
very  sun  smiles  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  thy  loveli- 
ness, as  he  looks  from  his  lofty  throne  upon  thee !  Well 
may  the  poet  sing  of  thee-— well  may  the  warrior  die  for 
thee !  It  is  glorious  to  be  thy  son-^liy  lowest  son,  as  I 
am !  Yes,  I  am  the  least  of  thy  children.  The  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher  may  gather  around  him  disciples  who 
venerate  him ;  the  multitude  will  hang  upon  the  words 
of  the  orator,  and  crowds  will  drink  in  the  notes  of  the 
poet :  but  who  thinks  of  the  orphan—- but  to  mock  him, 
and  add  another  unpleasant  ingredient  to  the  cup  of  his 
misery,  which  is  nearly  as  bitter  as  wormwood !  They 
call  me  Baialy^'^vrhyl  Because  the  fates  have  not 
given  me  a  body  as  perfect  as  that  of  others ;  becanss 
disease  has  nursed  my  infai^  in  her  arms,  and  fever 
has  deepened  the  slumber  of  my  cradle.  The  casket, 
forsooth,  must  dim  the  lustre  of  the  gem  which  it  con- 
tains. I  wish  I  could  die,"  he  added,  alter  a  pause ; 
"  the  worid  has  no  pleasure  for  me.  And  I  should  see 
my  father  and  mother,  and  their  smiles  would  make  me 
an  Elysium.  But  I  am  an  orphan  now  {"•^^nd  a  large 
tear  started  to  his  eye—''  every  body  speaks  crossly  to 
me,  if  they  deign  to  speak  at  all.     My  tutor 
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because  I  am  negligent,  but  they  do  not  reward  those 
who  instruct  one  who  is  despised.  Oh  i  I  could  lay  me 
down  and  sleep  quietly  under  that  little  mound  that 
springs  up  at  the  side  of  the  liyssus ;  and  iu  waters 
would  sing  my  funeral  dirge ;  and  many  a  beam  would 
iall  upon  my  grave  from  my  bright  and  beautiful  favorite 
star.  The  moon  would  not  frown  upon  me— nature  has 
more  feeling  than  man.  The  gentle  evening  breesc,  as 
it  steals  off  the  water,  will  kiss  the  wan  cheek  that  has 
known  no  kindness  since  it  last  felt  the  warmth  and  soft- 
ness of  my  mother's  hand.  Oh,  my  mother!"— and  he 
clasped  both  his  haadi  upon  his  heart  as  though  strug- 
gling to  crush  some  emotion  whieh  was  too  painful  for 
utterance,  but  could  not  be  suppressed. 

He  seated  himself  upon  a  slab  of  Pentelic  marble  winch 
ornamented  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,  and  burying 
bis  face  in  his  hands,  abandoned  himself  to  the  control 
of  his  feelings.  A  flood  of  tears  relieved  his  burdened 
heart,  and  he  arose  with  a  soothed  and  gentle  expression 
of  countenance.  Sunset  threw  iu  inteosi^  of  saffron 
light  upon  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  iu  pillars  of 
spotless  white  seemed  to  lean  gently  against  the  eastern 
sky. 

The  citizens  began  to  collect  in  the  Agora,  and  move 
along  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  and  the  philosophers 
gathered  their  disciples  into  the  Academy  and  Lyceum, 
to  enjoy  a  sunset  which  was  never  witnessed  out  of 
Greece.  The  lonely  boy  cast  one  more  glance  over  the 
loveliness  around  him,  and  soon  mingled  with  the  busy 
hum  of  the  stirring  citizen?^ 

**  HeftrtJ  that  love  r 
Heart*  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied." — ^moore. 

A  beautiful  girl  was  walking  alone  near  one  of  the 
rivuleu  which  watered  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  gaxing 
upon  the  varied  tinu  with  which  the  setting  sun  painted 
the  western  sky.  Her  mind  was  recalling  the  ever^inte- 
resting  recollections  of  childhood ;  the  sporU,  the  haunu, 
the  companions  of  her  earlier  days.  The  restrictions 
which  a  more  advanced  age  had  imposed,  were  such  as 
could  never  be  thought  agreeable  by  one  who  bad  been 
accustomed  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  her  own  will, 
and  have  the  guidance  of  her  own  wanderings.  She 
remembered,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  delight  she  took 
in  the  company  of  one  whose  pensiveness  threw  a  charm 
about  him,  and  tempered  the  joyousness  of  her  spiriu, 
as  the  soft  summer  cloud  mitigates  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  light.  How  her  little  heart  would  beat  as  the 
plaintive  cadences  oi  his  voice  fell  apon  her  car !  How 
deep  was  the  blush  that  suffused  her  face  when  he 
brought  her  the  beautiful  pebbles  which  he  hod  gathered 
for  her  amusement,  and  twined  the  rich  and  fragrant 
roaes  which  he  himself  had  culled,  with  her  luxuriant 
tresses !  Her  father's  removal  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
city,  had  broken  off  this  connection->-but  she  still  cher- 
ished his  remembrance.  The  words  in  which  he  ex« 
pressed  the  high-toned  and  poetic  sendmenU  of  his  soul, 
uttered  with  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  boyish  enthu- 
siasm, stole  upon  her  memory's  ear  like  the  soft  echo  of 


dying  music ;  and  the  expression  of  his  intelligent  ey9 
gleamed  up  before  her  as  the  phantom>like  recollection 
of  smne  pleasant,  but  almost  forgotten  dream. 

"  Myrrhina .'" — she  was  startled  to  hear  her  name  pro- 
nounced when  she  supposed  that  she  was  alone.  She 
turned  quickly,  and  saw  the  object  of  her  thoughts  stand- 
ing before  her.  A  blush  mantled  her  beautiful  cheeks, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  moment  almost  prevented  her 
from  speaking. 

"Myrrhina!"  he  repeated,  "I  need  not  say  how 
happy  I  am  in  being  permitted  once  more  to  speak  to 
you,  although  I  cannot  hope  that  your  eyes  will  be  turned 
upon  me  witli  the  same  affectionate  regard  which  made 
sunshine  around  hours  that  were  too  blissful  to  last  for 
ever."  He  raised  his  eyes,  which  were  bent  upon  the 
ground  in  a  vacant  abstraction,  while  pronouncing  the 
closing  words  of  a  sentence  which  called  op  the  ghosu 
of  buried  joys,  and  touched  a  rock  whence  gushed  a 
stream  of  melancholy,  but  pleasurable  recollections-— 
and  they  met  the  deep  gaze  of  her  melting  eye,  the  inten- 
sity of  whose  liquid  fire  seemed  to  thrill  through  his 
frame. 

"  And  why  cannot  you  entertain  such  a  hope  T  You 
know  little  of  my  heart,  if  you  suppose  that  the  senti- 
menu  of  kindness  which  you  wrote  there  when  we  were 
both  quite  young,  have  ever  been  erased.  And  even  if 
a  few  years  have  made  my  heart  any  harder,  the  impres- 
sion which  your  kindness  made  upon  it  tkeUf  would  only 
be  retained  in  more  durable  characters."  The  toft  yet 
firm  tones  of  her  voice,  which,  in  her  excitement,  spoke 
very  eloquence  iUelf,  stole  upon  her  listener  in  sweeter 
accenu  than  the  utterance  of  ^.miliar  hous^iold  words 
to  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  land. 

"  But,  Myrrhina,  I  have  been  so  long  away  from  yon 
that  I  supposed  you  had  entirely  forgotten  me." 

"  I  must  forget  my  childhood  and  myself  first,"  was 
the  quick  and  ardent  reply  of  the  passionate  girl. 

"Yes!"  he  returned,  after  several  minutes  of  deep 
abstraction,  "  the  remembrance  of  childhood  comes  to 
the  mind  which  has  passed  from  its  happy  scenes  into 
the  whirlpool  of  youthful  passions,  or  the  conflicting 
actions  of  more  mature  life,  like  the  perfume  of  flowers 
ov^r  the  waste  of  the  desert.  But  we  are  not  now  as  we 
were  then.  I  cannot  expect  that  the  little  kindnesses 
which  won  your  affections  iken,  would  even  attract  your 
attention  now.  And  /am  changed  !"-^hi8  voice  faltei^ 
ingly  pronounced  the  last  word — "  changed  in  outward 
circumstances,  but  still  the  same  in  heart  and  feelings." 

He  then  recounted  with  the  eloquence  of  indignation, 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  those  who  should  have 
been  bound  to  him  by  the  holy  tics  of  consanguinity,  had 
deprived  him  of  his  ample  patrimony,  and  the  cold  and 
cruel  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  his  nearest 
relatives.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  tale  of  bereavement 
and  sorrow,  he  saw  a  large  tear  floating  on  the  liquid 
blueness  c^  Myrrhina's  eye,  and  the  consoling  thought 
that  he  was  not  all  alone  in  the  world,  came  with  a  balmy 
influence  to  his  heart. 

"  Myrrhina  i  does  the  recital  of  my  sorrows  and  my 
wongs  start  a  tear  to  your  eye  f  Then  there  is  one  heart 
which  yet  feels  for  me-— one  whosa  affections  hav«  not 
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become  to  entirely  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this 
world,  as  not  to  bo  moved  by  higher  and  holier  motives 
than  those  which  prompt  only  to  the  attainment  of 
earthly  objects !" 

"  The  new  nioon>  modnet  bow  grew  brif^ht 
Amid  the  flush  of  criwaon  light  ** 

which  attended  sunset,  when  these  two  hearts  held  com- 
munion unth  each  other.  The  softness  of  the  scene,  and 
the  gushing  up  of  feelings  which  had  been  hermetically 
scaled  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  bosoms  for  years, 
created  a  joy  which  was  now  and  rapturous.  The  elo- 
quence of  silent  communion  was  making  melody  about 
their  hearts.  A  few  words  of  momentous  import,  mur- 
mured by  her  enthusiastic  companion,  fell  upon  the  car  of 
Myrrhina,  revealing  a  passion  which  years  had  nurtured, 
and  which  had  received  its  sustenance  from  the  tears  of 
his  solitary  moments.  Ho  needed  not  that  a  response 
should  be  spoken  by  her  lips-— the  glance  of  her  soft  eye, 
and  the  trembling  of  her  delicate  hand  which  he  held  in 
his,  spoke  what  words  have  never  expressed : 

"  For  what  may  tonnes  and  words  avail 
When  hearts  and  looks  are  all  our  heaven.*' 

The  approoch  of  her  nurse,  in  the  diiitant  part  of  tlie 
avenue,  warned  Myrrhina  that  it  was  time  for  her  to 
retire ;  but  the  minutes  had  flown  on  such  downy  wings, 
that  she  scai-cely  hod  noticed  their  lapse.  Her  young 
lover  impressed  a  thrilling  kiss  upon  her  ruby  lips,  and 
bounding  into  the  adjoining  copse,  gained  a  neighboring 
hillock,  while  his  almost  disembodied  spirit  hovered 
about  her  path,  and  kissed  the  ground  which  was  conse- 
crated by  the  pressure  of  her  foot.  As  her  form  died 
away  in  the  distance,  be  sent  the  warm  wishes  of  his 
heart  upon  the  zephyr,  and  turned  to  seek  his  chamljer, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  embrace  of  sleep ;  and 
on  the  wings  of  love  end  dreams,  hasted  away  to  the 
presence  of  the  object  of  hts  adoration. 

•  «»*•• 

"  View  the  patriot's  hand  on  hig'h— 
Thnnder  iratheriiig  on  the  brow, 
Lightning  fluthing  from  his  eye !"— CAav. 

When  Philip,  the  sire  of  the  "  Mighty  Murdeivr,'* 
made  Greece  the  theatre  of  his  conquest,  and  swept  over 
the  land,  like  a  desolating  sirocco,  the  city  of  Minerva, 
with  its  wealth  and  its  influence,  became  an  object  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  tempt  his  ambition.  But  at 
that  period,  she  had  a  defence  which  was  more  valuable 
than  ships,  and  more  sure  than  ^'alls  and  fortresses.  The 
spirit  of  eloquence  took  there  its  abode,  and  spoke 
"  thoughts  that  breathed,  and  words  tliat  burned,"  from 
the  lips  of  a  powerful  orator. 

Proverbially  fickle,  the  Athenians  retained  not  the 
stability  of  counsel,  and  the  decisions  of  the  morning  died 
with  the  setting  snn.  This  noble  orator~-this  son  of 
Mercury,  was  iheir  stay  and  their  surety.  When  dis- 
sension arose,  he  spoke;  and,  as  if  Omnipotence  resided 
in  his  voice,  the  storm  was  hushed.  When  the  spirit  of 
lethargy  deadened  the  energies  of  the  citizens,  the  thnn- 
der of  hi;}  appeals  impaited  life  and  vigor.  His  elo- 
qnence  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  unwilling,  and 
nrrayed  the  timid  in  the  armor  of  defence.  Listening  to 
Ms  soul-stirring  acecnta^  the  cold,  iilow  blood  of  the  aged, 


coursed  more  rapidly  to  their  hearts,  and  the  slumbering 
fire  of  youthful  enthusiasm  burst  into  a  blazing  flani^. 
He  was  the  presiding  genitu  of  the  city-^fae  smiled  npon 
the  calm,  and  guided  the  storm :  childhood  lisped  his 
praise,  and  the  hoary  heod  bowed  before  hira.  Them 
was  a  magic  in  his  voice  that  conferred  more  honor  upon 
him,  than  a  crown  could  have  done.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  his  influence  over  the  people,  that  a  MaeedoniaB 
General  wos  forced  to  exclaim^**  Take  bim  from 
Athens,  and  she  will  be  as  mean  as  the  other  states  of 
Greece !"  Philip,  himself,  feared  him  more  than  he 
did  nil  the  rest  of  the  city.  And  yet  he  attained  this 
eminence  by  ovetxroming  the  most  discouraging  obata* 
cles,  and  with  the  most  incredible  labor. 

But  he  was  not  elevated  to  so  high  a  situation  that  he 
was  free  from  the  attacks  of  enemies— for  tlie  very  supe- 
rior whiteness  of  a  man's  rolie  often  seems  to  tempt  the 
malignant  to  defile  it.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  her  devotion, 
his  native  city  had  bestowed  a  crown  of  gold  upon  him, 
for  his  generosity  in  expending  his  private  fortune  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  a  part  of  her  walls.  The  envy  of 
rivals,  and  the  bitterness  of  foes,  were  excited  by  this 
superior  mark  of  his  country's  favor,  and  means  were 
taken  to  arraign  before  the  judges,  the  person  at  whose 
suggestion  the  crown  was  bestowed. 

The  day  of  the  trial,  was  one  of  excitement  nnpara- 
lelled  in  Athens.  The  two  greatest  orators  in  the  world 
were  to  implead  each  other.  The  judges  were  inclined, 
by  their  political  prejudices,  to  the  side  of  the  accuser, 
while  the  affections  of  the  populace  were  devoted  to  him 
who  was  the  object  of  the  accusation.  The  surrounding 
country  had  flocked  into  the  city,  to  be  present  ot  this 
powerful  conteat,  and  all  hearts  and  all  thoughts  were 
engaged  in  this  absoi-bing  subject.  Athens,  that  day, 
had  but  one  thought,  one  hope,  and  that  was  the  triumph 
of  her  favorite. 

With  the  most  majestic  and  commanding  eloquence, 
the  cause  was  opened  by  the  accuser.  The  countless 
multitude  almost  held  their  breath  while  he  pronounced 
his  oration,  ond  caught  each  word,  as  though  it  were  to 
seal  their  own  eternal  dcstinv.  And  wcU  did  the  orator 
exert  his  mighty  power,  for  he  was  conscious  that  the 
elevation  of  his  rival  would  prove  his  own  degradation. 
The  tones  of  his  voice  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  he 
approached  the  climax  of  strength,  and  he  hurled,  with 
the  concentrated  force  of  a  giant,  the  weight  of  his 
nccnsarion,  like  a  thunderbolt,  against  his  opponent. 
When  the  sound  of  his  voice  died  upon  the  ear  of  the 
populacie,  a  busy  murmuring  spread  through  the  whole 
assembly.  Some  shook  their  hcods  in  disappmbaiioD, 
others  cast  a  sui^picious  eye  upon  the  accuser,  and  many 
turned  their  countenances,  beaming  with  an  expression 
of  confidence,  upon  the  orator  who  had  been  the  subject 
of  such  powerful  opposition. 

He  arose  in  the  cool  coUertcdness  of  conscious  recti- 
tude, and  cast  his  eye  over  the  living  sea  that  rolled  its 
uneasy  surface  beneath  him.  His  glance  bad  a  magic 
influence,  and  the  silence  which  succceeded,  was  unbro* 
ken  by  a  single  murmur.  The  first  words  he  uttered, 
trembled  from  his  lips,  for  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  oration  of  his  advcrsar\%  had  not  vet  sob«ided.     But 
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ax  he  advanced,  his  voice  became  firmer  and  stronger ; 
hts  brow,  which  was  calm,  not  light,  when  he  arose, 
be^B  to  contract  into  a  dark  storm,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  eye  kindled  into  lightning  as  his  feelings  became 
more  intense.  His  sentences,  which  were,  at  first,  con- 
cise  and  disjointed,  became  roond  and  connected.  He 
drew  himself  up  to  his  roost  majestic  height.  His  energy 
increased  like  the  swelling  river,  and  at  the  acme  of  his 
power,  he  dashed  the  flood  of  his  eloquence,  like  an  over> 
whelming  cataract,  upon  his  accuser.  His  success  was 
complete.  The  echo  of  his  voice  died  in  the  surrounding 
buildings,  like  the  murmur  of  the  distant  thunder ;  the 
decision  of  the  judges  wai»  given  in  his  favor,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  populace,  until  now,  pent  up,  ratified  it  by 
an  unrestrained  and  protracted  shout. 

With  his  "  blushing  honors  thick  upon  bim,"  Deuos- 
THKNKs  retired  to  his  dwelling,  accompanied  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  Athens'  citizens,  and  hastened  to  the 
presence  of  Myrrhina,  who,  for  a  few  years,  had  been 
the  mistress  of  his  house  and  heart,  to  tell  her  of  his 
success,  and  assure  her  of  the  increase  of  that  undying 
love— the  confession  of  which  he  had  long  since  impart- 
e<l  to  her,  in  the  impassioned  language  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion. 

That  evening,  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the 
Agora,  and  the  banks  of  the  CephiMus,  were  alive  with 
the  praises  of  Dxmosthenics  ;  and  the  lonely  boy,  the 
perseveiing  student,  and  the  ardent  lover,  had  become 
the  greatest  man  in  Athens. 


Original. 
CITY    LYRICS. 

KPI8TLK   TO  JANK. 
BT    PARK   BENJAMIN. 

You  ask  me,  lovely  Jane,  to  tell 

You  all  the  pranks  of  this  gay  city, 
To  weave  them  into  pleasant  rhymes. 

And  write  them  in  a  flowing  ditty ; 
Yuu  ask  of  me,  a  serious  man, 

Quite  past  the  season  of  romancing, 
To  sing  of  parties,  galas,  routs. 

Of  talking,  walking,  flirting,  dancing. 

There  was  a  timo'— how  lo^g  ago. 

Let  these  grey  hairs  of  mine  discover. 
When  I  could  prate  of  ladies'  eyes, 

And  smile,  and  sigh,  and  play  the  lover ; 
There  foa«  a  time— those  happy  hours. 

You  can,  if  any  can,  remember- 
When  all  the  world  was  May  to  me, 

And  never  ended  in  December ! 

But  now,  alas  !  those  hours  have  flown. 

And  I  am  getting  dull  and  sober. 
And  though  my  Winter  has  not  come, 

I'm  verging  fast  to  brown  October ; 
And  all  my  leaves,  that  grew  so  green, 

Are  foit  becoming  sere  and  yellow, 
And  all  my  roses  droop  and  fade. 

And  little  fruit  is  left,  that's  mellow. 


{\ 


Still,  to  divert  a  passing  hour, 

I  fain  would  now  some  moments  linger. 
And  slyly  on  the  dial's  face, 

Turn  backward  Time's  slow-moving  finger. 
I  would  revisit  old  delights^ 

The  joys  that  with  the  past  are  numbered. 
Ere  Fancy  folded  up  her  plumes, 

And  on  the  breast  of  Reason  slumbered  ! 

There  have  been  half-a-dozen  balls. 

Which  all  the  people  said  were  splendid, 
Begun  with  music  and  quadrilles. 

And  with  quadrilles  and  music,  ended. 
The  gentlemen  imbibed  Cliampagne, 

The  ladies  sipped  sherbet  and  ices. 
The  young  folks  chatted  of  the  play. 

The  old  folks  of  the  "  present  crisis." 

We've  had  a  fall  or  two  of  snow, 

And  merry  have  the  sleigh-bells  sounded, 
As  swiftly  through  the  sparkling  streets 

The  gaily-hamcssed  coursers  bounded. 
We've  had  a  tliaw,  and  some  fine  days. 

Indeed,  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  weathers; 
The  ladies  keep  house  when  it  rains, 

Lest  they  should  spoil  their  bloom  and  feathers. 

Of  sermons  we  have  bad  enough. 

And  evening  lectures  by  tlie  hundred, 
And  whot  they  all  amounted  to. 

The  folks,  that  went  to  hear  them,  wooder'd. 
We've  had  some  riots,  rows,  and  sprees, 

And  mobs  composed  of  snobs  uproarious. 
And  fires  by  day,  and  fires  by  night, 

That  mado  the  arch  of  heaven  look  glorious. 

Elopements  have  been  rather  rare, 

The  marriage-fever  is  not  raging; 
But  though  the  girls  are  not  "engaged," 

I'm  sure  they  always  look  engaging. 
When  stocks  arc  down,  and  money's  scarce. 

And  times  are  hard,  and  banks  stop  payment, 
Young  gentlemen  arc  apt  to  count 

The  cost  of  double  food  and  raiment. 

Good  bye,  sweet  Jane !  if  I  had  time, 

I  could  relate  some  curious  capers, 
Which  have  not  been  reported  in 

The  Morning  or  the  Evening  papers. 
But  I  must  pause-— though  well  aware 

There's  something  in  a  screed  of  scandal, 
More  charming  to  the  female  ear. 

Than  notes  of  Stranss,  Mozart  or  Handel. 

Nay  I  curl  not  so  your  pretty  lip— 

Nor  tear  my  letter  into  tatters ; 
Mine  is  no  courtier's  pen,  you  know. 

That  never  stirs  unless  it  flatters. 
Farewell !  we  soon  may  meet  again, 

And  then  I  give  you  leave  to  scold  me. 
Oh,  Jane,  'twill  seem  a  thousand  years 

Till  these  expectant  eyes  behold  ye  ! 
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Ori  final. 
THE   QUEEN'S    VOW. 

A   TALK   OF   ELIZABETH. 
BY  ANy  9.   STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

*'  Ther«  rote  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour, 

Of  pleasure  unftuibitter'd. 
And  not  a  trapping  decked  my  power 

That  ffaird  not  while  it  gliUer'd." 

Selboh,  since  Mary,  the  first  Queen,  ascended  the 


He  seemed  impatient  of  his  master's  will,  chafed  at  the 
bit,  and  pawed  the  turf  with  a  degree  of  wildness  that 
would  have  threatened  the  safety  of  a  less  skilful  rider. 
But  it  was  no  common  hand  that  curbed  his  fierce  spirit. 
Seldom,  even  in  that  Bge  of  manly  beauty,  could  a  more 
noble  specimen  of  English  aristocracy  have  been  pro> 
duced  than  that  lordly  rider.  There  was  pride  and  lofty 
intellect  pictured  forth  in  his  high  forehead,  and  in  the 
I  clear  dark  eyes  flashing  underneath,  which  none  could 
I  have  mistaken,  thongh  he  had  been  habited  in  a  beggar's 
raiment ;  but  his  tall,  well  built  form  lacked  none  of  the 


throne  of  her  father,  had  the  oaks  of  merry  England  '  appendages  which  became  his  rank.  A  huntiag-^resa 
echoed  such  cheering  music  as  resounded  through  the  of  heavy  velvet,  green  as  the  autumn  leaf  when  lepioin^ 
greenwood  park  connected  with  the  rambling,  irregular  toits  fall,  betrayed  his  just  proportions.  A  chain  of  rough, 
old  building,  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  had  selected  '  massive  gold  was  suspended  from  his  neck,  passing 
for  her  country  retirement,  rather  than  submit  to  the  |{  underneath  his  left  arm,  to  which  was  attached  a  bugle 
indignities  heaped  upon  her  at  her  sister's  court.  It  was  |  of  dark  metal,  inlaid  with  veins  of  emerald  and  fine  gold, 
a  glorious  morning.  The  park,  almost  a  forest  in  dimen- 
sions, sloped  down  to  the  east,  receiving  the  broad  sun- 
shine amid  its  masses  of  billowy  foliage,  till  the  play  of 
light  and  shadows,  was  like  the  smiles  and  frowns  which 
chase  each  other  over  the  face  of  an  April  sky.  A  light 
breeze  came  rippling  along  the  foliage  till  the  wet  leaves 
trembled  on  the  boughs  of  the  old  oaks,  and  the  sound  of 
a  hunter's  bugle,  came,  at  intervals,  ringing  merrily 
through  the  green  glades ;  now  with  a  burst  of  clear 
silvery  music,  and  anon  broken  by  the  deep  mouthed 
baying  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  full  cry,  on  the  track  of  a 
noble  stag,  which  a  party  of  hunters  had,  that  morning, 
aroused  from  his  lair.     At  length  the  bugle  notes  were 


I  His  dark  cap,  tufted  with  one  black  plume,  was  sufficient- 

'  ly  inclined  on  one  side  to  expose  the  lofty  contour  of  bis 

,  liead,  and  a  mass  of  black  hair,  glossy  as  the  plumage  of 

;  a  tropica]  bird.     A  lordly  man,  and  every  inch  a  match 

for  the  queenly  Elizabeth,  was  Courtney  of  Devonshire, 

as  he  urged  his  suit  that  morning  to  the  half  baugh^, 

I  half  coquettish  Princess,  beneath  the  greenwood  boughs. 

•Yet  few  women  could  have  rivalled  the  Lady  Eliza- 

I  beth  in  grace  or  personal  grandeur,  as  she  curbed  her 

hunter,  and  listened  with  downcast  eyes  and  blushing 

cheeks  to  Devonshire's  impassioned  pleadings.     She  was 

then  in  the  first  bloom  of  womanhood ;  her  high  spirit 

tamed  by  persecution,  and  her  personal  beautf  enhanced 

re-echoed  from  various  directions  of  the  park — ^the  cry  of 't  by  the  healthy  air  and  exercise  o(  a  country  lifis.     Yet 


the  dogs  was  broken,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  poor 
stag  had  escaped,  or  at  least  puzzled  his  pursuers  by 
his  abrupt  vnndings  around  the  brow  of  a  broken  mass 
of  rocks  and  vegetation,  which  formed  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  scenery.  The  western  side  and  the  sum- 
mit of  this  eminence  were  not  only  jagged  and  broken 
up  in  cliffs  and  furrows,  but  covered  with  massive  tii^s, 
and  a  thick  undergrowth,  which,  while  it  scented  the  air 
with  the  balm  of  wild  blossoms,  yielded  many  a  fragrant 
shelter  and  shadowy  hiding-jilace  for  the  hunted  stag. 
On  the  eastern  side,  which,  with  the  whole  body  of  land, 
rolled  gently  downward,  a  deep  gully  had  been  worn  into 
the  earth  by  the  overflow  of  a  small  stream,  which  went 
munnuring  and  sighing  along  the  bottom,  with  a  sweet 
sllvt  ry  ripple,  that  gave  but  slight  warning  of  the  turbid 
strength  which  a  sudden  shower,  or  a  spring  thaw,  some- 
times imparted  to  it. 

While  the  hounds  were  wandering  around  this  emi- 
nence, scenting  among  the  rich  herbage  for  a  track  of 
their  prey,  and  the  huntsm  ?n  were  scattered  over  the 
park,  two  persons,  a  gentleman  and  lady,  rode  slowly 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  at  length  drew  up  their 
horses  some  hundred  paces  from  the  stream,  just  within 
the  shadow  of  a  rock  overgrown  with  fresh  turf,  budding 
mosses  and  creeping  plants,  heavy  with  dew  and  wild 
blossoms,  which  lay  out  from  the  mass  of  earth,  with 
its  front  bathed  in  the  sunshin?. 

The  gentleman  was  mounted  on  a  young  and  fiery 


something  of  the  future  imperious  queen  might  have  been 
read  in  her  appearance  even  then.  She  was  mounted  on  no 
ladies'  palfrey,  carefully  trained  and  daintily  caparisoned, 
such  as  most  dames  of  gentle  blood  would  have  cfaoseo. 
I  Though  slender  and  exceedingly  graceful,  her  milk  white 
I  horse  was  such,  both  in  size  and  spirit,  as  any  gentleman 
I  might  have  proudly  bestrode.     Her  riding-dress,  of  a 
!  rich  blue  where  the  sun  fell  upon  it,  but  almost  sable 
I  where  the  shadows  slumbered  in  its  folds,  swept  in  ample 
drapery  over  his  snowy  shoulder  and  the  purple  saddle- 
cloth, throwing  out  her  figure  in  strong  relief  by  a  con- 
trast of  colors.     She  wore  no  stomacher;  but  a  vine  of 
delicate  needlework  ran  up  the  front  of  her  habit  6rom 
the  full,  graceful  waist,  and  curving  gently  outward, 
spread  over  her  fine  bust  in  a  rich  embroidery  of  grape 
leaves  and  tiny  clusters.     The  starched  ruff,  then  so 
much  in  vogue,   was  curtailed  of  its  usual  unseemly 
I  width,  sufficient  to  expose  the  haughty  curve  of  a  neck 
I  which  alone  might  have  betrayed  the  proud  house  from 
*  which  she  sprung.     Her  wealth  of  hair,  abondant  and 
bright,  but  almost  too  deeply  tinged  to  bo  termed  gol- 
I  den,  was  scarcely  confined  by  a  velvet  cap,  looped  up 
'  at  the  side  by  a  string  of  small,  pure  diamonds,  each 
burning,  as  with  a  spark  of  living  fire,  as  the  suo-light 
struck  fitfully  upon  it  through  the  overhanging  boughs. 
I  The  links  of  a  light  Venitian  chain  glittering  over  the 
'  embroidery  on  her  bosom,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
!  small  golden  bugle  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  the  swel- 


horse,  black,  slender,  and  firmly  limbed,  with  broad,  I  ling  mouth  was  rimmed  with  jewels  and  a  delicately 
restless  nostrils,  and  eyes  burning  with  animal  fierceness,  ji  chased  design,  twined  round  the  horn  to  the  stem,  formed 
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of  a  sinfle  ruby,  perforated  and  polished  for  the  tcarcely  II  still  enthralled  by  his  voice,  when  a  bird  which  had  been 
less  red  lips  which  were  to  give  forth  iu  music.  h  nestled  amid  the  boughs  above  them,  fluttered  out  from 

Never,  in  her  after  state,  did  the  Lady  Elizabeth  look  !|  the  leaves  with  a  musical  C17,  as  if  in  fear  that  her  nest 
so  lovely,  so  feminine,  and  yet  so  regal.  For  the  first  ,|  would  be  invaded.  The  lady  started  as  if  tlicre  had 
time  her  heart  had  opened  to  that  sweet  dream  of  love  \  been  a  human  witness  to  her  gentle  folly;  instantly  she 
which  forms  the  rainbow  of  every  woman's  life— which  ji  became  self-possessed  and  conscious.  Devonshire  heeded 
bends  over  the  secret  fountains  of  the  mind,  tinging  their  \\  not  the  intrusion,  but  grasping  her  hand  more  earnestly 
troubl*^  waters  with  some  faint  hoes  of  the  past,  till  the  ||  he  still  prosecuted  his  suit. 

hand  of  death  locks  up  all  in  his  icy  fetters.  Storms  ||  "Speak  to  roe,  lady,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  earnest  voice; 
may  come— clouds  may  lower  over  her  destiny,  but  a  j  "  sey  that  I  have  not  offended ;  grant  me  some  token — a 
sweet  memory  will  still  linger  in  the  mind  of  a  true  ;  look,  nay,  this  simple  glove;  any  thing  to  prove  that  I  am 
woman  of  that  hour,  when  her  soul  first  folded  iu  wings,  .  understood,  and  am  not  deemed  presumptuous  V* 
and  was  gathered  to  the  heart  of  another.  For  that  mo-  j  ^^  j,^  ^p^^^  Devonshire  drew  the  glove  from  her  un- 
ment  Elizabeth  was  all  feminine;  the  ring  dove  had  sup-  j  ^^^^i^„g  1,^^^  ^^  ^^  ^out  ^^  ^brust  it  in  his  bosom, 
planted  the  eagle  in  her  heart,  and  its  soft  music  seemed  |;  Elizabeth  lifted  her  eyes  to  his— there  was  an  anxious 
breathing  a  new  beauty  over  her  features— her  lips  j  tenderness  in  their  clear  depths,  and  a  working  of  the 
reddened  widi  a  brighter  color— her  heart  swelled  with  ^^^^  forehead,  which  told  how  lasting  was  the  power  she 
a  quick,  delicious  tremor  beneath  iu  glittering  vestment,  !  y^  obtained  over  his  high  nature.     It  is  marvellous  how 


and  the  blood  of  Henry  Tudor  thrilled  through  her  veins 
with  aa  sweet  a  gush  as  if  it  had  been  inherited  from  the 
life  of  a  shepherd.  There  was  a  soft  rose  tinge  waving 
in  her  cheeks,  a  smile  of  mingled  joy  and  tenderness 
beamed  in  her  fine  eyes,  and  a  gentle  drooping  of  the 


lightly,  sensible,  strong-minded  women  will,  at  times, 
trifle  with  the  most  precious  hopes  of  their  existence. 
An  hour  before,  and  Elizabeth  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  to  have  obtained  the  certainty  of  Devonshire's 
attachment  to  herself.     But  when  once  confident  of  her 


lashes  which  betrayed  bow  deeply  her  most  ^nerous ,  ^^^^^  ^^  .^p^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^.  ^  common  to  her  ex- 
feelings  were  excited.     She  was  very  happy.     Hounds, 
hunuroen,  the  chase— all  were  forgotten  in  tlie  thrilling 
sensations  of  that  blissful  moment.     She  was  loved,  not 
for  her  state  or  station,  but  for  herself  alone.     Loved 


with  a  devotion  that  satisfied  the  cravings  even  of  her 
proud  nature.  Yet  she  was  strangely  bewildeie4  *  the 
voice  of  afiection  was  breathing  in  her  ear,  her  hand 
was  trembling  in  that  of  the  impassioned  Earl,  and  it 
was  all  like  a  sweet,  wild  vision — as  if  she  had  dropped 
to  sleep  in  a  grove,  overladen  with  wild  blossoms,  and 
was  bushed  into  a  dream  by  their  breath  of  balm,  and 
the  soft  voice  of  the  morning  wind.  For  the  universe 
she  could  not  have  spoken,  or  even  by  a  look  have  an- 
swered the  eloquent  man  by  her  side.  She  knew  that  he 
was  pouring  forth  the  hoarded  tenderness  of  a  proud 
heart,  that,  even  as  she  sat,  with  royal  blood  coursing 
through  her  veins,  and  the  next  heir  to  a  throne,  he  was 
pleading  his  cause  as  tenderly,  and  yet  with  a  dignity  as 
true  to  his  manhood  as  if  she  had  been  a  humble  peasant 
girl.  Yet  she,  the  proud  lady,  and  the  future  sovereign, 
could  not  answer.  She  was  overpowered  by  the  wealth 
of  her  own  rich  tenderness,  with  a  consciousness  of  being 
beloved  by  one,  before  whom,  even  her  high  intellect 
might  bow  and  become  exalted  by  the  homage — but  a 
aoft  dreamy  or  the  silken  cords  of  love,  could  not  long 
enthrall  the  mind  of  a  being  like  Elizabeth.  The  haughty, 
imperious,  and  subtle  spirit,  which  was  afterward  so 
strongly  developed  in  her  character,  had  even  then  began 
to  put  forth  iu  blo8S<m)s.  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
what  slight  outward  circumstances  may  disturb  the 
•weetest  dream  that  ever  fell  upon  a  human  heart !  How 
many  ideal  worlds  have  vanished  at  the  sudden  opening 
of  a  door!  How  many  castles  in  the  air  have  tumbled 
beneath  the  voice  of  a  servant !  And  what  sweet  visions 
of  bliss  have  vanished  at  the  fall  of  a  book,  or  the  untimely 
chirp  of  a  pet  bird. 

Devonshire  was  speakiog,  and  Elizabeth's  heart  was 


traordinary  character,  arose  in  her  heart  and  contami- 
nated its  first  generous  impulses.  She  received  the  hom> 
age,  which  was  more  precious  to  her  thnn  any  thing  on 
earth,  with  a  degree  of  coquettish  levity,  unworthy  of 
herself  and  almost  insulting  to  the  Earl.  A  mischievous 
spirit  curled  her  lips  and  laughed  in  her  eyes,  as  she 
lifted  them  to  his  face. 

"  The  glove,  my  Lord  of  Devonshire,  were  a  slight  gift 
to  cause  so  many  words :  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  such 
trifles,  my  tiring-woman  shall  give  you  a  dozen  of  them. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  were  strange,  if  a  King's  daughter  re- 
ceived not,  with  fitting  humility,  the  vows  of  a  belted 
Earl,  especially  when  so  eloquently  urged." 

"  Lady !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  bending  bis  eyes  ear- 
nestly on  her  face.     The  blood  rushed  to  bis  temples. 
That  one  word  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  haughty  re- 
proach, and  he  held  forth  the  glove  as  if  expecting  her 
to  resume  it.     Elizabeili  lifted  her  hand,  but  whether  to 
take  the  glove,  or  motion  him  to  retain  it,  was  uncertain ; 
for  that  moment,  tlic  hounds  set  up  a  fierce  cry,  just  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  which  they  had  halted.  There 
was  a  crackling  of  branches  near  by,  and  tlicn  the  poor 
stog  came,  with  a  bound  of  desperation,  sheer  over  the 
'  rock  on  their  right— paused  and  fixed  his  large,  frighten- 
j  ed  eyes  on  them  for  an  instant,  and  plunged  madly  to- 
I  wards  the  rivulet,  his  nostrils  frothing  with  foam  and 
;  blood,  and  his  coat  torn  with  the  brambles  which  had 
•  given  him  a  moment's  shelter.     Instantly  the  dogs  came 
tearing  through  the  brushwood  in  full  cry,  and  horsemen 
:  were  seen  dashing  with  eager  speed  through  the  boughs, 
I  and  leaping  the  stream  at  iu  narrowest  pass,  some  few 
rods  below  them. 

"On,  on,  my  lord!"  cried  Elizabeth,  seizing  her  bridle 
and  waving  her  small,  uncovered  hand  in  the  air.  "  The 
hounds  are  upon  htm— we  shall  be  late  in." 

She  touched  her  spirited  horse,  which  leaped  forwaivl 
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with  a  vigorous  impulse,  aiid  cleai'ed  the  cliMm,  at  iu  j 
broadest  part,  with  tho  eai«c  and  fijace  of  a  bird  in  flight.  ' 

Devonshire  was  less  easily  excited.     Mortified  and 
vexed  by  tho    levity  with   which  his    suit  had  been 
received,  he  remained  motionless  with  suspense ;  and  ' 
it  was  not  till  he  saw  the  turf  and  wild  blossoms  fly  , 
from  beneath  her  hunter's  hoofs  as  lie  cleared  tho  stream,  | 
that  he  tightened  his  rein  to  follow.  < 

Tho  banks  were  high,  and  the  bed  of  the  brooklet 
deep  where  Elizabeth  hod  made  her  passage.     Devon- ' 
shire's  horse,  young,  Mild,  and  but  imperfectly  broken, 
vaulted  twice,  and  refused  to  attempt  the  leap.      lie 
was  about  to  wheel  rotind  a  third  time,  when  the  Prin-  \ 
cess  looked  back,  and  lifting  the  bugle  to  her  lips,  while  i 
her  horse  was  at  full  speed,  blew  a  loud,  clear  blast,  as  if 
in  mockery.     Devonshire's  steed  plunged  and  reared  at  j 
the   sound,  but  imtated  by  her  unfeeling   levity,  and 
determined  to  show  a  spirit,  reckless  as  her  own,  the 
Earl  plunged  his  spurs  madly  into  the  restive  beast,  und 
•till  urged  him  forward.     Had  the  rider  been  cool,  and  ' 
his  horse  better  broken,  the  attempt  might  not  have  ' 
proved  dangerous,  though  the  wild  creature  was  already  '• 
so  near  the  brink  as  to  prevent  full  play  to  his  limh^. 
As  it  was,  before  his  front  feet  had  struck  the  earth  he 
gnashed  the  bit  fiercely  between  his  teeth,  and  made  a  ^ 
desperate  plunge.     His  hoofs  smote  the  opposite  bank, 
but  a  mass  of  turf  gave  way,  and  the  poor  beast  turned 
sheer  over,  and  hurled  both  himself  and  rider  to  the  hot- 1 
tom  of  the  stream.     There  was   a  struggle,  a  sharp,  I 
unearthly  cry,  mingled  with   tho   groans   of  a  human  j 
being,  and  all  was  still  again. 

Eager  with  excitement,  Elizabeth  dashed  through  the  | 
thickest  trees,  supposing  the  horseman,  who  followed 
close  in  her  track,  was  the  Earl,  but  he  was,  in  truth,  but  I 
a  member  of  her  household,  who  had  also  wandered . 
from  the  hunt,  and  finding  his  mistress  unattended,  had  , 
kept  his  horse  close  behind  hers.     Deceived  as  to  her  ' 
companion,  and  guided  by  the  deep,  eager  cry  of  the 
hounds,  she  rode  gaily  forward,  and  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  death  in  time  to  witness  the  last  throes  of  the  noble  | 

I 

stag.     Two  of  her  foresters  were  beating  the  oldest 
houfldt  from  their  prey ;  another  turned  the  carcass  on  I 
its  back  as  she  came  up,  and  a  fourth  unsheathed  his  | 
hunting-knife,  as  if  expecting  her  to  dismount,  and  try  ' 
the  quality  of  the  slain  stag.     There  were  several  gen- . 
tlemen  of  birth  and  breeding,  eager  to  be  selected  as  her 
representative  in  the  unfeminine  ceremony,  but  she  had, ' 
even  in  the  excitement  of  riding,  found  time  to  repent  of  ' 
her  ungenerous  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
resolved  to  make  him  some  atonement. 

'*  No,  no,"  she  said,  motioning  the  knife  away  with  her 
yet  ungloved  hand,  "  present  it  to  my  Lord  of  Devon- 
shire ;  he  shall  act  for  me  in  this,  at  least." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  an  undertone,  and  as 
they  were  uttered,  Elizabeth  turned  her  look  on  the 
attendant,  who  had  taken  his  station  behind  her,  expec-  i 
ting  to  receive  a  glance  of  forgiveness  and  gratitude  from  I 
the  dark  eyes  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  dwelt  so  !j 
reproachfully  upon  her.  She  saw  only  the  heavy  horse  |' 
and  weather-beaten  features  of  an  old  serving-man.     For  |, 

a  moment  she  became  pale  with  apprehension,  then  her ': 
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proud  eye  kindled,  and  she  tamed  an  eagle  glance  romd 
the  company,  to  ascertain  if  the  Earl  had,  indeed,  left 
the  hunt.  There  was  a  brave  group  collected  arooml 
the  poor  stag — ^beautiful  ladies  and  lordly  men,  but  no 
where  appeared  the  one  loved  face.  At  first,  her  heart 
grew  faint,  for  the  dread  of  some  indefinite  evil  fell  upon 
it;  but  after  a  moment's  reflection,  the  bright  blood 
again  deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lips  were  slightly 
compressed,  as  was  habitual  to  her  when  excited,  bat 
even  then,  dissimulation  had  become  a  portion  of  bar 
strange  nature,  and,  though  her  haoghty  spirit  was 
aroused  by  the  contumacious  desertion  of  her  lover,  she 
remembered  that  the  eyes  of  that  parly  were  upon  hrrr 
and  checked  all  indications  of  feeling  with  a  resololioa 
worthy  of  her  riper  years.  Turning  graciously  to  a  ge»> 
tleman  of  her  train,  she  requested  him  to  take  the  knife. 

"  Our  Lord  of  Devonshire  has  proved  laggard,"  she 
said  blandly,  "so  try  thou  the  depth  of  yon  poor 
animal's  fat,  and  bring  his  antlers  up  to  our  house 
yonder."  As  the  youth  dismounted  to  obey  her,  she 
turned  to  the  old  serving  man;  "  See  that  the  venison  is 
cared  for,  and  safely  bestowed  in  our  larder,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  and  that  the  skin  is  properly  dressed ; 
it  is  a  brave  beast,  and  should  furnish  our  table  for  a 
week  to  come." 

The  old  man  bent  his  head,  nowise  astonished  at  this 
trait  of  provident  economy,  and  drew  back  to  his  place 
again. 

The  Princess  was  excited  and  ill  at  ease,  but  she  forced 
herself  to  appear  interested  in  the  state  of  the  venison, 
complimented  her  youthful  representative  on  his  skill  ia 
woodcraft,  and  bandied  jests  with  the  ladies  of  her  train, 
seemingly  as  light>hearted  and  merry  as  the  gayest  among 
them.  When  she  had  seen  the  hounds  called  together 
by  their  keepers,  and  the  deer  flung  across  a  horse  to  be 
cx>nveyed  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  she  excused  the 
company  from  farther  attendance  on  her  person,  and 
accompanied  by  tho  aged  serving-man,  tamed  her  horse, 
and  retraced  the  way  which  she  had  pursued  to  the 
hunt.  It  was  through  the  densest  i^'ood,  and  along  the 
most  broken  and  rocky  portion  of  tho  paik  tlmt  she  had 
ridden.  Tho  old  man  wondered  why  she  had  chosen  it 
again,  and  was  more  astonished  that,  on  reaching  the 
stream  which  flowed  near  the  eminence  where  the  deer 
had  found  covert,  she  turned  her  horse  to  that  part 
where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  the  banks  were  roost 
widely  asunder.  He  observed  that  the  expression  of  her 
fane  became  sad  after  leaving  the  company,  and  that  she 
approached  the  brink  of  the  stream  slowly,  and  as  one 
tired  of  excitement,  or  oppressed  with  painful  thought. 
As  her  horse  paused,  and  gathered  up  his  limbs  to  per* 
form  a  second  time  the  leap  he  had  onoe  taken  so 
bravely,  the  lady  cast  her  eyes  downward,  and  curbed 
the  generous  animal  back  with  a  cry  so  sharp  and  foil  of 
agony,  that  the  old  man's  blood  chilled  in  lus  veins  as  be 
heard  it. 

Well  might  the  haughty  woman  shrink  and  tremble 
on  her  recoiling  hunter— for,  there,  far  down  in  the  bed 
of  that  stream,  lay  the  body  of  a  horse,  wedged  in 
between  the  banks,  which,  so  low  down,  were  scaioeiy 
far  enough  apart  to  admit  his  length.     His  hoofs  were 
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in  the  air,  and  liU  heact  doubled  forwafd  on  bis  chest. 
There  were  no  marks  of  a  stfu^le,  for  the  poor  animal's 
death  had  been  as  sudden  as  if  a  bullet  had  deft  his 
heart;  his  neck  was  literally  broken.  Underneath  the 
body,  with  Ms  limbs  entangled  in  its  soiled  trappings,  lay 
the  onfMrtunate  Earl.  One  arm  was  flung  outward,  and 
the  shallow  stream  rippled  OTcr  a  hand  pale  as  a  fiagmeat 
of  sculptured  marble.  His  head  rested  on  the  brink  of 
the  waters,  the  white  face  was  turned  upwards,  and  his 
black  hair  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  cufreaty  which 
was  faintly  tinged  with  blood.  After  a  moment,  given  to 
horror  and  self-reproach)  the  Princess  let  herself  slowly 
down  from  her  saddle,  and  looked  with  a  pale,  agonised 
face,  toward  her  aged  attendant ;  her  lips  quivered,  but 
uttered  no  sound,  so  she  turned  away,  and  moved  close 
to  the  bank,  shuddering  at  every  step,  and  grasping  the 
folds  of  her  dress  firmly  in  one  band,  as  if  she  couM 
make  the  glittering  fabric  feel  some  portion  of  her  agony. 
She  bent  over  the  brink  of  the  rivulet  and  looked  down. 
That  hand  moved !  It  was  but  the  waters  lifting  it  on 
their  feeble  swell,  but  the  wretched  lady  mistook  the 
motion  for  a  vital  impulse.  A  quick,  gasping  sob,  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  cry,  burst  from  her  lips,  and 
seizing  the  stem  of  a  young  tree,  rooted  in  the  bank,  she 
flung  herself  over  the  edge,  and  clinging  to  the  tough 
grass  and  plants  that  lined  the  chasm,  descended  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream. 

When  the  attendant  came  up,  bewildered  at  the 
strange  agitation  of  his  mistress^  ho  found  her  bending 
over  the  prostrate  nobleman,  and  exerting  all  her  frail 
strength  to  free  his  limbs  from  the  entanglement  with 
the  horse.  When  her  follower's  shadow  fell  across  the 
chasm,  she  lifted  her  pale  faccy  and  beckoned  piteously 
with  her  hand.  The  terrified  old  man  was  unable  to 
descend  where  she,  in  her  desperation,  had  found  a  pae- 
sage,  so  he  went  down  the  stream  to  a  place  where  the 
banks  arose  less  abruptly,  and  retraced  its  bed'  to  her 
assistance.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  mistress  or 
servant,  till  the  unfortunate  Earl  was  rescued  from  the 
stream,  and  liiid  upon  its  dry  margin.  Then  the  lady 
sat  down  upon  the  earth,  and  lifting  his  pale  head  to  her 
lap,  bowed  her  face  over  it  with  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
the  more  touching  that  it  was  silent  and  calm. 

"What  is  that?*'  she  inquired,  suddenly  lifting  her 
head  as  the  old  man  attempted  to  remove  some  wet 
substance  from  the  hand  which  had  been  in  the  water. 

"  It  is  a  glo\*e,  lady,**  replied  the  old  roan,  in  a  low 
voice—'*  a  ■  ■  a  **  He  stammered,  and  turned  away  his 
eyes,  for  they  had  fallen  on  the  fellow  to  that  glove  upon 
the  Princess*  left  hand. 

Elizabeth  took  the  glove,  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
weeping,  and  pressing  her  lips  down  upon  the  cold  fore- 
head of  the  Earl,  kissed  him  wildly  again  and  again.  It 
was  a  moment  of  utter  abandonment.  She  laid  his  cold 
cheek  to  hers,  called  him  by  every  endearing  epithet, 
and  besought  him,  in  terms  of  wild  tenderness,  to  revive 
for  her  sake,  and  to  forgive  her  cruel  mockery  of  his  love. 

"  Lady/*  said  the  old  man,  brushing  the  tears  from 
his  eyes  as  ha  spoke,  **  I  beseech  you  let  mo  remove  the 
body.*» 

*'  And  is  he  dead  ?**  inquired  the  lady,  with  a  gvntle- 
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nesa  which  was  very  touchitig  in  one  so  lofty,  and  which 
brought  tears  afresh  into  the  old  man^s  eyes.  "  No— no, 
good  Herbert,  do  not  say  that.  See-^is  ther«  nO  warmth 
*neath  the  doublet,  and  lay  yottf  hand  on  his  heart.** 

The  old  man  obeyed  her,  but  shook  his  head  mourn* 
fully^  and  turned  his  eyes  away  to  avoid  the  eager  glanca 
which  he  felt  that  she  was  fixing  upon  his  fiice. 

"  Is  there  no  Hfe  7*'  she  Inquired » in  a  loW^  thrilfinf 
whispef. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  immediately.  It  was  & 
moment  of  terrible  suspense  to  the  heart-broken  lady,  but 
after  a  time,  he  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  deep  sigh) 
broken  and  tremtilous,  but  not  one  of  despair. 

"  Take  comfort)  lady,*'  he  said,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  hb  withered  cheeks.  *'  He  is  not  dead ;  there  is 
a  motion  of  the  heart  Kke  the  faint  shiver  of  a  dying  bird 
—twice  I  have  felt  it." 

A  gleam  of  wild  joy  flashed  over  the  Lady  ISllzabeth's 
face.  "  Help  me,  good  Herbert,"  she  said,  earnestly i 
"  Let  us  take  him  Up  to  the  pure  air.  Alas,  yon  are 
old)  and  have  no  strength.  Stay  !*'  A  sodden  thought 
presented  itself,  and  lifting  the  bugle  to  her  lips,  she 
drew  a  blast  so  clear  and  loud,  that  it  re-called  a  parly 
of  her  retainers,  who  were  making  their  way  homeward 
firom  the  hunt.  Before  they  reached  the  scene  of  disas* 
ter,  Elitebeth  had  recovered  some  degree  of  composure* 
It  is  true  that  she  remained  very  pole,  and  that  her  voice 
was  changed  with  emotion,  but  she  sent  off  a  messenger 
for  the  nearest  leech,  and  gave  directions  that  the 
wounded  Earl  should  be  removed  to  her  own  residence) 
with  her  usual  decision.  So  perfect  was  her  self*com« 
mand,  that  no  one  present  cottld,  for  a  moment,  have 
believed  her  capable  of  yielding  to  the  anguish  which  had 
overwhelmed  her  but  a  few  moments  before ;  none  but 
the  old  servitor  He  gazed  upon  her  proud  form  as  she 
rode  slowly  beside  the  litter,  and  his  heart  was  sorely 
troubled,  for  he  loved  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  felt  that 
the  passion  which)  in  the  abandonment  of  grief,  she 
had  that  day  exposed  to  him,  was  doomed  to  be  unforta* 
nate,  for  he  had  learned,  among  the  retainers  of  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  that  Queen  Mary,  herself)  had  eotertained 
thoughu  of  marriage  with  their  lord. 

Three  days  after  the  hunt  which  we  have  described) 
Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire)  lay  pale  and  senseless  in 
the  state  chamber  of  Elizabeth  Tudor's  dwelling.  Th« 
leech  had  just  departed  with  a  solemn  look,  and  an  omi- 
nous shake  of  the  head,  which  spoke  volumes  of  evfl 
prophesy  to  the  good  old  nurse,  whose  province  it  wat 
to  minister  to  the  sick  Earl  during  his  waking  hours. 
When  he  slept,  another  pale,  anxious  creature  would 
hover  around  his  bed,  and  more  than  once  the  delirium 
of  his  fever  had  been  calmed  by  the  pleadings  of  a  sad 
voice,  which  only  in  seasons  o(  oblivion  or  extreme 
danger,  was  heard  near  his  pillow.  That  anxious,  grief- 
stricken  watcher  was  Elizabeth,  the  future  Queen  of 
Englandi  Yet  none,  to  have  looked  upon  her,  as  she 
crept  around  that  dim  chamber,  with  the  gentle  tread 
and  hushed  breath  of  a  being  who  deemed  all  her  earthly 
hopes  lay  perishing  in  the  form  befora  her,  would  have 
recognized  the  high-spirited  girl  who  had  ridden  forth  to 
the  hunt  bnt  a  week  before,  elated  with  youthful  energy# 
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and  proud  from  a  consciousnevs  of  station  and  power. 
Within  that  week  a  lovely  change  had  settled  on  her 
person ;  her  step  was  quiet  and  humble,  a  misty  languor 
brooded  in  her  eyes,  and  her  haughty  mouth  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  chastened  giief.  There  was  something  in 
her  low,  meek  tones,  which  went  to  the  heart  of  those  that 
listened,  and  the  attendants  who  had  before  feared,  now 
began  to  love  her,  almost  with  devotion.  The  persecuted 
lady  had  much  to  distress  her  spirits,  independent  of  the  I 
Earl's  severe  illness.  Queen  Mary  had,  in  truth,  fixed , 
on  the  man  who  possessed  the  first  rich  affections  of  her 
half  sister.  This  had  long  been  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  court,  but  the  retirement  in  which  Elizabeth 
had  lived,  kept  her  ignorant  of  it  till  the  rumor  came  to 
add  double  sorrow,  where  she  was  already  deeply 
afflicted.  Elisabeth  was  aware  that  she  had  n^uch  cause 
for  apprehension  from  the  vindictive  spirit  of  her  power- 
ful sister,  should  that  ungenerous  woman  ever  learn  that 
the  man  designed  to  share  her  throne,  had  been  the 
inmate  of  her  hated  rival's  dwelling.  The  liberty,  nay, 
life  of  that  rival,  might  be  in  danger,  for  she  who  had  j 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  a  Lady  Jane  Gray,  was  not 
likely  to  hesitate  in  ridding  her  kingdom  of  a  being  whom 
she  hated  and  pursued  with  a  degree  of  malice  worthy 
of  her  detestible  character. 

When  the  old  nurse  became  certain  that  her  charge 
was  in  a  deep  slumber,  she  stole  softly  to  an  adjoining 
chamber  where  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  sitting  alone, 
lost  in  gloomy  forebodings. 

"  I«ady,"  said  the  old  nurse,  with  a  degroe  of  afiection- 
ate  reverence,  engendered  by  the  intercourse  of  a  sick 
room,  "  he  sleeps  now,  and  a  deathly  slumber  it  seems ; 
will  you  not  come  to  him  f  There  is  no  fever  flush  left, 
but  when  he  awakes-^if  he  ever  does  awake— it  will 
calm  him  to  feel  the  cool  touch  of  your  fingers  on  his 
forehead.  Come,  lady,  and  look  upon  him  as  he  sleeps 
— Hmother  hour — " 

The  old  woman  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  she 
was  appalled  by  the  deathly  paleness  which  settled  on 
her  lady's  face  as  she  arose  and  gathered  up  the  black 
folds  of  her  robe,  as  if  fearful  that  they  might  create 
some  noise  by  disturbing  the  fresh  rushes  scattered  every 
morning  over  the  sufferer's  chamber.  The  nurse  was 
about  to  follow  her  as  she  passed  in,  but  Elizabeth 
motioned  to  be  left  alone,  and  gently  approaching  the 
bed,  and  lifting  the  heavy  curtains,  gazed  sadly  upon  the 
pale  features  of  the  sleeper.  The  fever  had  indeed  left 
him,  but  so  enfeebled,  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe. 
His  state  was  fearfully  like  death ;  not  tlie  motion  of  a 
finger,  or  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash,  betrayed  the  presence 
of  vitality.  The  damp  hair  fell  in  raven  masses  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  lips  were  slightly  parted,  but  motion- 
less as  marble.  It  was  a  grievous  sight  to  the  heart- 
stricken  girl.  She  questioned  herself  if  his  sleep  was 
not,  indeed,  for  ever,  and  her  heart  grew  heavy  with  a 
fear  that  he  was  dying,  if  not  dead.  She  bent  her  face 
to  his  lips.  There  was  no  sound,  but  she  was  satisfied 
that  a  faint  breath  met  her  cheek ;  scarcely  perceptible, 
it  was,  and,  more  like  the  air  disturbed  by  die  trembling 
of  a  rose-leaf,  than  the  respiration  of  a  human  being. 

Satisfied  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  the  lady  sat  4own 


with  moist  eyes  and  trembling  lips,  to  check  her  grief  as 
she  beat  might,  till  the  hour  of  fearful  anoertainty  should 
be  over.  That  was  a  sorrowful  vigil ;  every  thing  about 
her  wore  a  melancholy  aspect,  as  if  all  ontward  things 
were  taking  a  funereal  hue  before  the  time.  The  mas* 
sive  furniture  seemed  filling  the  apartment  with  dark- 
ness and  shadow.  The  dense  crimson  cartains  fiell 
from  the  huge  square  bedstead  in  piles  of  cnmbrons  drap 
pery,  and  the  light  struggled  faintly  throogh  the  dim 
windows,  shedding  a  gloom  more  chilling  than  darkness, 
over  the  dusky  heap  of  velvet,  and  increasing  the  ghostly 
paleness  of  that  loved  being  who  lay  outsfirelched  beneath 
them,  so  like  a  recumbent  statue. 

When  more  than  two  hours  of  intense  stinness  had 
passed  away,  there  was  a  slight  shivering  of  the  bed- 
drapery,  and  a  low,  feeble  voice  mnrmurvd  a  name. 
Elizabeth  arose  to  her  feet,  and  a  waving  gleam  shot 
over  her  face  as  she  bowed  it  to  that  of  the  sufferer. 
His  eyes  opened,  and  a  faint  smile  played  over  his  pale 
features,  when  he  saw  who  it  was  that  bent  so  anxiously 
over  him.  With  a  burst  of  passionate  feeling,  the  Prin- 
cess stmk  to  her  knees,  buried  her  face  in  the  oonnter> 
pane,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  It  was  but  another  dream,"  murmured  the  invalid, 
closing  his  eyes,  weary  with  the  light;  "  a  sweet  vision, 
but  gone  like  the  rest.  I  thought  she  was  bending  over 
me  with  looks  of  sorrow  and  love.  Strange  that  such 
fancies  will  seem  so  real." 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  hushed  her  sobs,  and  listened. 
The  sad  tones  with  which  he  uttered  the  last  words,  fell 
upon  her  heart  like  a  reproach.  She  started  up  widi 
clasped  hands,  and  her  whole  face  kindling  with  gene- 
rous feeling. 

"  It  was  no  dream,  Devonshire!"  she  said,  taking  his 
pale  hand,  which  she  covered  with  tears  and  passionate 
kisses.  "  She  is  here,  penitent  and  sorry  for  the  past- 
overwhelmed  with  regret."  Her  voice  broke,  and  was 
drowned  in  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

The  Earl  was  dangerously  agitated ;  a  faint  crimioa 
broke  over  his  thin  cheeks,  and  his  eye-lashes  began  to 
quiver. 

"  Do  you  indeed  love  me  7"  he  whispered,  twining  his 
fingers  faintly  around  her  hand. 

"  Heart  and  soul — with  my  whole  strength  and  being!" 
replied  Elizabeth,  looking  upon  him  through  her  tears, 
and  trembling  with  intense  feelings  as  she  spoke.  **  Our 
fate  is  clouded,  but  I  am  thine — or,  if  not  thine,  Elizabeth 
Tudor  never  weds,  never,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

Devonshire  heard  the  oath,  but  had  no  strength  to 
reply ;  the  tinge  of  excitement  died  from  his  cheek,  his 
eyos  closed,  and  he  fainted. 

To  bt  continued. 


IMAGINARY    EVILS. 

It  we  except  the  blessings  of  strength,  health,  and 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  all  the  other  con- 
veniences and  pleasures  of  life  depend  on  opinion.  Except 
pain  of  body,  and  remorse  of  conscience,  all  our  evils  an 
imaginaiy.— i2o««#ea». 
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Oriff  inftl. 
HARD    TIMES! 

FL0RVTTA*8   BECONS   LETTER  TO  HER  COVSIir. 

Dear  Cousin  : — And  now  that  I  have  made  all  due 
inquiries  about  the  good  people  at  home,  I  will,  since 
you  request  it,  continue  my  adventures  in  this  city.  You 
may  remember  Mrs.  Manly,  whom  I  met  at  Cousin 
Sophia  Cotton's.  She  has  called  upon  me,  accompa- 
nied by  her  daughter,  Cornelia,  and  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  each  other,  that  we  have  become  quite 
intimate  since.  They  are  a  charming  family — quite  a 
contrast  to  the  worldly  people  among  whom  I  dwell. 
He  is  a  merchant  of  great  probity,  and  is  reputed 
wealthy.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  well  educated 
women,  possessing  refined  manners,  and  are,  withal, 
very  pious.  They  live  in  a  handsome  house,  richly  fur- 
nished, and  move  in  what  is  called  *  good  society.'  AH 
this  is,  however,  in  moderation,  for  among  their  furni- 
ture, one  never  sees  useless,  expensive  articles,  nor  do 
they  devote  much  time  to  company,  as  this  would  be 
incompatible  with  their  religious  duties.  They  are  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all,  even  by  persons  who  have  no 
religion,  and  who  imagine  those  professing  it,  to  be 
either  fools,  or  pretending  to  be  better  than  their  neigh- 
bors. Yesterday,  Uncle  and  Aunt  Bankly,  Helen  and 
myself,  dined  enfamUU,  with  Cousin  Sophia  Cotton  and 
her  husband.  Ader  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  we  seated  ourselves  around  the  fire,  uncle 
standing  in  front,  with  his  back  Co  the  fireplace. 

"  I  have  some  news  for  you,*'  be  said, "  which  I  would 
not  communicate  before  dinner,  lest  it  should  spoil  your 
appetites."  We  expressed  our  curiosity.  **  Charles 
Manly  is  declared  a  bankrupt." 

I  ottered  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  "  Poor  girls ! 
what  will  become  of  them  7" 

**  Oh,  he  will  go  on  again,**  said  aunt. 

"  Not  he ;  failing  is  not  with  him  as  with  some 
others ;  he  is  an  honorable  man  who  will  surrender  all  to 
his  creditors.*'  Mr.  Cotton  winced.  "  He  will  beggar 
himself  rather  than  retain  a  cent  which  he  thinks  their 
due.*' 

"  What  a  silly  man !"  said  Sophia.  "  With  his  family 
to  support,  he  ought  to  have  struggled  a  little  longer." 

''  Do  you  know,  Sophia,  I  admire  his  conduct,"  said 
uncle.  "  He  has  determined  to  sell  every  thing,  how- 
over,  which  I  think  rather  severe." 

''  Stupid  man!"  exclaimed  aunt. 

**  I  talked  to  him  in  the  same  way-^-mentioned  his 
family,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  better  re-consider 
the  matter.  '  Bankly,'  he  said,  '  since  you  am  not  wil- 
ling to  allow  the  honor  and  piety  of  my  proceeding,  I 
will  give  you  another  motive.  You  will  own  man  seeks 
first  his  happiness,  and  in  tliis  matter,  mine  is  deeply 
engaged.  I  might  perhaps  have  struggled  longer,  and 
kept  up  appearances,  but  I  should  have  been  most 
wretched  while  knowing  I  was  diminishing  my  creditors' 
property.  When  heavy  losses  began  to  come  over  me, 
I  feared  the  event,  ahhoagh  still  hoping  to  swim  above 
the  waves;  but,  when  all  those  houses  failed,  which 
owed  me  so  much,  I  knew,  if  I  oontioued,  it  must  be  by 
borrowing,  and  at  the  result  WM  i^iioen«tii,  I  ttopftd^ 


I  shall  sell  my  house,  reduce  my  debts  all  in  my  power, 
and  trust  Providence  will  show  me  some  means  of  pay- 
ing all,  in  future !' " 

''  What  are  they  to  doT  Must  they  starve  ?"  asked 
Sophia. 

"  I  made  the  same  inquiry,'*  said  uncle.  '' '  We  hava 
health  and  strength !'  said  Manly, '  and  must  labor  with 
our  hands.'" 

"How  vulgar!**  said  aunt.  "Pray  how  are  those 
delicate  girls  to  work  for  their  living  7" 

"  I  asked  Manly  this,"  repUed  uncle.  "  *  Better  peo- 
ple than  we  are,  have  lived  by  daily  labor,'  he  said. 
*  Paul  made  tents — Lydia  kept  a  shop,  and  Joseph  was 
a  carpenter.' " 

"  Paul,  and  Lydia !"  ejaculated  aunt,  with  contempt. 
"  Are  we  to  take  them  as  patterns  of  living  7  He  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  carried  Robinson  Crusoe  about 
in  his  pocket,  and  upon  every  emergency,  resorted  to  his 
book  to  see  what  Crusoe  did  before  be  acted.  Really,  if 
the  Manlys  behave  so  oddly,  I  must  strike  them  off  my 
visiting-list !" 

Mr.  Cotton  sat,  during  this  conversation,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  looking  gloomily  in  the  fire.  While 
her  mother  was  talking  to  Sophia,  Helen  whispered  to 
me,  "  I  think  Mr.  Manly  behaves  perfectly  right.  It  is 
a  much  more  honorable  course,  than  to  live  in  luxury 
after  one  \\9BfaiUd,  while  one's  creditors  are  suffering." 

"  I  have  heard  your  whisper,  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Cotton, 
raising  his  head,  while  Helen  colored  scarlet,  "  and  it 
has  decided  me.  I  will  imitate  Manly.  I  have  shrunk 
from  such  measures,  in  pity  to  my  Sophia,  but  surely,  she 
would  rather  see  her  husband  act  the  part  of  an  honest 
man,  than  that  of  a  mean-spirited  creature,  who  shrinks 
from  his  duty.  This  house  and  furniture  are  too  costly 
for  the  dwelling  of  a  bankrupt." 

"  What !  you  would  sell  all,  and  retire  to  some  obicuro 
bole  I  suppose!"  said  Sophia,  aghasL 

"  We  shall  be  together,  dear,  and  shall  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  we  have  acted  rightly."  Sophia 
burst  into  tears. 

"  How  can  you  talk  thus,  Mr.  Cotton  ?"  said  aunt. 

"  He  speaks  like  a  man !"  said  uncle.  "  If  he  follow 
my^vice,  he  will  suirender  all  he  possessess  to  his 
creditors.  I  intend  to  reduce  my  establishment,  and 
live  in  a  plain,  quiet  manner,  until  times  are  better." 

"  What  do  you  mean  7"  exclaimed  aunt  Bankly. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  dear,  and  what  I  have  intended 
to  say,  for  some  time  past.  I  shall  sell  off  carriages  and 
horses ;  discharge  some  dozen  of  useless  servants,  give 
no  entertainments,  and  reduce  my  expenses  as  much  as 
in  me  lies.  Business  is  at  a  ttand^HU — I  make  no 
money,  and  spend  thousands.  Is  that  a  judicious  pn^ 
ceeding,  while  I  have  a  large  family,  and  young  chiUren  7 
If  I  always  iiike  out  and  never  put  i a,  will  there  not  be 
an  end  soon,  think  you  7" 

"Nonsense,  James!  there  is  no  need  of  retrenchmtnt. 
If  business  is  low  now,  it  will  soon  revive  again." 

"  So  you  ladies  imagine,  who  stay  at  home  and  enjoy 
what  we  acquire  with  so  much  anxiety.  We  merchaata 
have  exhausted  every  means  of  increasing  business,  and 
I  do  DOC  really  see  what  we  can  do— ^o  you,  Cotton  f 
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Credit  •yntem— ^Nuikiag  •yftein*<«veiiy  •ystoni  txMt  and 
•till  'hard  times '-«'  money  acaroe/  i«  all  the  cry.  The 
best  thing  we  con  do,  will  be  to  go  and  plough^'* 

After  mnoh  oooTersation  upon  the  tame  tnbjeoi,  oor 
assembly  broke  up  in '  admired  disorder/  and  we  retnm- 
ed  home,  A  few  days  of  stormy  weather  kept  us  all  in 
the  house.  The  sky,  howeTer,  cleared  at  last,  and  a  bright 
son  soon  dried  the  streeu.  Sophia  called  upon  us  to 
invite  us  to  join  her  in  a  shopping  expedition ;  Helen 
declined,  but  I,  thirsting  for  fresh  air,  acoompanied  her. 
Broadway  looked  veiy  brilliant.  lu  shops  were  filled 
with  rich  goods  of  all  descriptions,  and  iu  side»walks 
crowded  with  ladies,  clad  in  robes  of  costly  silks,  (brs, 
and  feathers,  looking  as  if  tlie  words  retrenekment  and 
hard  time*  were  never  uttered  by  their  pretty  Grecian 
mouths — and  if  they  ever  entered  their  little  elassic 
headii  were  soon  dislodged  by  a  scornful  toss,  and  seat 
down  the  wind  for  the  use  of  more  vulgar  people. 

I  soon  saw  they  had  been  scouted  by  Sophia.  After 
sundry  visits,  and  much  shopping  in  various  parts  of  the 
ci^,  our  sleigh  drew  up  before  a  foshionable  confection- 
Ws«  We  entsred,  and  to  my  surprise,  Sophia  ordered 
ooofbotionary  to  a  great  amount.  When  we  had  re-en- 
tered the  sleigh,  I  said— -^ 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  quantity  of 

♦<  I  dare  say  you  are  surprised,*'  she  replied,  *'  after  all 
the  nonsense  Edward  said,  the  other  evening,  nbout 
economy,  and  such  vulgar  things.  I  soon  talked  him 
out  of  it,  and  gained  his  consent  to  give  a  large  pai^; 
far  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the  dear  good  soul." 

I  was  so  struck  with  Sophia's  weakness,  that  I  could 
not  speak  cordially  to  her  for  some  time.  How  could 
she  thus  abuse  the  power  she  possessed,  and  make  use 
of  the  very  love  her  husband  bears  her,  to  influence  him 
to  conduct  which  his  judgment  condemns  f  She  saw 
I  disapproved  of  her  proceedings,  and  we  rode  on  in 
fllenoe. 

<'One  more  shop,  Cousin  Floretta,'*  she  said,  ''and 
then  I  will  drive  you  home,  as  you  seem  so  fatigued.*'  I 
declined  entering,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  countenance  her 
extravagance ;  but  she  said  she  should  be  very  long,  as 
she  wished  to  select  an  evening  dress,  and  my  seat  being 
father  oonspieootts,  I  entered  the  shop.  I  stationed  my- 
self near  the  stove,  while  Sophia  advanced  to  a  counter, 
where  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  clerks, 
Qoe  of  them  came  to  the  stove,  and  stood  mending  a 
pen,  I  was  unobserved.  A  eeoood  ran  up  to  him, 
whispering-* 

**  That  is  the  rich  Mrs.  Cotton }  be  sure  you  put  an 
extra  shilling  on  every  yard ;  she  will  buy  it  the  sooner, 
M  she  detests  cheap  things." 

<'  3ut  do  you  not  know  her  husband  has  failed  f  Be* 
ware  how  yon  trust  her." 

**  Qh,  that  makes  little  difference— *the  ladies  seem  to 
ipend  the  same  at  ever." 

Sophia  flew  like  a  biUterAy  ik<ora  flower  to  flower,  as 
ihey  Uy  spread  over  the  counters.  "  Look  at  this 
•aagnifioe^t  silk,  Mrs.  Cottoo»"  said  one  clerk,  holding 
It  up  in  every  imaginable  light—"  look  at  the  lovely 
itwde  H«-the  lustrel-^t  would  make  a  splendid  evening 


dresi!"  After  looking  at  aU  the  silks  and  velvets, 
Sophia  bought  a  rioh  silk,  rivalling  the  brocades  of  old, 
and  passed  on  to  the  laoes.  Here,  after  long  hesitation 
between  silver  and  gold,  she  at  last  purchased  lace  suf- 
ficient for  flounces  and  trimming  for  her  dress-- broad 
blonde  embroidered  with  golden  flowers -^a  French 
pelerine  for  fifty  dollars,  seemed  to  complete  her  purcha- 
ses. She  was  not,  however,  let  off  thus.  Sundry  arti- 
ticles,  highly  recommended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  shop, 
were  bought  'just  to  be  in  the  &shion.'  A  sun  Btretn, 
however,  she  purchased  from  necessi^,  as  the  smaU 
bonnet  which  she  wore,  could  not  defend  her  eyes  from 
the  brilliant  sun,  which,  even  in  winter,  is  very  annoying 
to  the  face.  I  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  the 
shop,  and  we  drove  to  Mr.  Manly's  where  I  had  been 
long  anxious  to  call.  We  opened  the  parior-door,  and 
to  our  surprise,  perceived  a  long  range  of  tables  placed 
across  both  rooms,  passing  through  the  folding  doors, 
loaded  with  glass,  silver,  and  china. 

"Hey  dey!"  exclaimed  Sophia;  "are  you  going  to 
have  a  dinner-party?" 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Cenelia,  advancing  smilingly  towards 
us,  "  we  are  to  have  an  auction.'  Surprise  and  ccmcem 
kept  us  silent.  "  I  suppose  you  have  heard  c»f  the 
unfortunate  termination  of  my  father's  business,"  she 
continued,  "  and  we  are  now  selling  off  every  thing  in 
order  to  pay  Ua  debts,  and  live  in  a  manner  more  befitr 
ting  our  circumstances .'" 

Sophia  gazed  gloomi^  around,  and  I  saw  the  idea 
crossed  her,  that  such  might  soon  be  her  fate.  Mrs. 
Manly,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  auctioneer,  now 
joined  us,  and,  at  her  invitation,  we  Ibllowed  her  across 
the  hall  to  a  small  library.  Here  we  were  welcomed  by 
Klla,  Mrs.  Manly's  youngest  daughter,  who  was  busily 
engaged  cleaning  plate, 

"  Now  do  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about !"  said  Sophia, 
throwing  herself,  with  an  air  of  vexation,  in  a  chair,  near 
the  fire  around  which  we  had  all  seated  ourselves. 

"  Surely,  you  have  heard  my  husband  has  become  a 
bankrupt,"  said  Mrs.  Manly,  in  a  gentle,  resigned  man- 
ner. 

"  Yes,  and  that  you  were  to  sell  your  house  and  lot-i- 
but  why  the  furniture  f " 

"  Simply  because  Mr.  Manly  is  in  debt,  and  we  hope, 
by  the  sale  of  house,  plate,  horses,  carriages  awl  furni- 
ture, he  will  be  enabled  to  pay  all  he  owes." 

"  What  are  you  to  do  when  you  have  sold  all  V*  asked 
Sophia,  in  a  querulous  tone ;  "  beg,  I  suppose." 

"Ob,  no,  indeed,"  said  Ella,  "we  have  channiag 
prospects  for  the  future." 

"  Dear  girls  i"  said  their  mother,  wiping  a  tear  finom 
her  eye,  '<they  have  acted  nobly,  and  have  extncted 
almost  all  the  bitterness  from  their  fathcqr's  troables« 
We  have  had  our  gloomy  hours,  and  the  trial  was  note 
severe  to  poor  Maaly  when  he  thought  of  his  delicately* 
nurtured  giris;  we  have,  however,  left  it  all  to  the  will 
of  God,  who  has  promised  never  to  leave  or  fimake 
those  who  rely  upon  him  for  support.  Our  friends  have 
all  been  veiy  kind,"  she  continued,  cheeifuUy ;  "  they 
have  offered  us  houses  and  money  in  abuadanoe.  We 
have,  however}  only  aooepted  the  loan  of  «  imaE  but 
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convenient  houie,  belonginf  to  my  brother,  to  which  we 
shall  remove  Mon,  and,  mitil  Mr.  Manly  shall  again 
obtain  tome  butineM,  we  ahall  tupport  oonelvet  by 
keeping  Bcbool.*' 

"  Keeping  school !  what,  you,  Cornelia,  and  yon,  Ella, 
so  delicately  reaml,  to  be  school-misueaies  7'*  Sophia 
bunt  into  tears  at  the  idea. 

"  Why  should  we  be  exempted  from  life's  cares,*'  said 
Cornelia,  "  when  so  many  are  suffering  for  bread,  and 
for  a  roof  to  cover  them  t     That  we  have  hitherto  lived  j 
a  life  of  luxury  and  idleness,  is  rather  an  argument  for , 
resigning  them.     We  have  had  our  share  of  sweet,  and 
now  must  not  shrink  from  the  bitter."  I 

"  I  think  you  might  have  reserved  something  to  live  ■ 
on,"  said  Sophia.  "Your  father's  creditors  are  very! 
grasping."  j 

"  You  do  them  injustice,  Sophia ;  they  have  expressed ; 
themselves  bo  pleased  by  father's  endeavors  to  pay  them,  | 
that  they  have  offered  him  longer  Hme,  and  insisted  upon 
his  keeping  the  furniture.  We  shall  not  need  such  ele- 
gant articles,  but  father  has  consented  to  retain  enough 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  to  furnish  our  new  house 
decently.  Until  we  obtain  scholars,  or  father  something 
to  do,  we  shall  maintain  ourselves  by  needle-work.  Will 
you  patronise  ns,  ladies  7"  added  Cornelia,  smiling. 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  Cornelia  7"  exclaimed  Sophia, 
petulantly.     "  You  cannot  moan  it !" 

"  Certainly,  we  do,  dear  Sophia,  and  we  are  thankful 
we  have  health  and  strength  to  second  our  father's 
efforu.  Sewing  is  not  new  to  u«,  nor  keeping  school,  as 
we  have  always  taoght  a  class  of  Sunday  scholars." 

**  You  are  strange  people !"  exclained  Sophia ;  "  for 
my  part,  I  should  die  under  such  a  fate.     Tell  me,  how 
is  it  you  are  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  endure  afflietion,  | 
hut  to  meet  it  thus  cheerfully  7"  | 

"Sophia!"  said  Mn.  Manly,  taking  her  hand,  and 
gaxing  solemnly  and  tenderiy  in  her  fikoe,  "  it  is  religion 
alone  which  thus  lightens  misfortune !    Oh,  how  much 
of  the  best,  and  most  efficimit  wisdom  is  lost  to  those 
who  have  not  religion  to  steer  them  through  the  breakers 
of  lile  I    To  say  the  sting  of  detUk  is  taken  away,  will 
not  a&ct  you,  as  few  think  of  their  deatb-beda,  but  if 
you  only  knew  how  much  of  the  sting  and  bittemese  of 
those  earthly  evils  which  we  all  are  daily  experiencing 
is  rendered  harmless  by  religion,  you  would  leave  all  to 
obtain  this  priceless  talisman.    I  do  not  advise  you  to 
laugh  and  brave  misfortune,  with  a  stoic's  acoro;  that 
were  not  a  Christian's  course,  for  afflictioB,  wo  know,  is 
sent  us,  by  our  Father,  for  a  wise  purpose,  and  we  should 
not  render  ourselves  insensible  to  it ;  but  let  us  not  com- 
plain of '  chance  or  change '  in  our  destiny,  for  it  is  the 
fate  of  all  around,  and  must  be  ours.    Believe  me,  dear 
Sophia,  it  is  not  the  best  wisdom  to  olii^  too  fondly  to  a 
world  which  is  nM>viog  away  from  under  us;  if  we  have 
90  grasp  abovet  what  woe.is  ouri !" 

"  I  know  it  is  not  best  to  lovo  the  worid  too  much," 
said  Sophia,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  but  then  one  must  be 
oomfortable.  It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  it  cooly, 
before  band,  but  when  one  cmues  to  live  in  a  small, 
inconvenient  house,  fonrished  vrith  common  carpets,  and 
«Q  curtains  iund  poor  diaiiet's    and  bo  senfuati    and, 


of  coune,  so  visitors  oh,  dear  i  my  very  soul  shudders 
at  the  picture !  much  do  I  fear  I  shall  oue  day  be  forced 
to  hear  it  all." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Cornelia,  "  I  can— 
*  8m  aU  these  idoU  of  lift  depart,' 
without  a  sigh,  for  I  feel  they  were  growing  around  my 
heart.  I  was  loving,  too  well,  the  elegances  and  luxu- 
ries with  which  I  was  surrounded ;  these  beautiful,  but 
idle  weeds  of  life  would  soon,  I  fear,  have  impeded  the 
growth  of  better  plants ;  they  were  taken  from  mo  by  a 
kind  Father,  wlio  saw  my  danger,  and  I  bless  the  hand 
which  plucked  one  from  the  precipice !" 

The  face  of  Cornelia  glowed  with  holy  emotion,  aa 
if  the  heaven  towards  which  she  raised  her  eyes,  was 
shining  down  upon  her. 

Sophia  gazed  at  the  young  Christian  with  a  troubled 
and  wondering  look ;  she  was  perplexed  with  all  she  had 
heard ;  a  new  world  seemed  opened  upon  her — glimpses 
of  better  things  came  to  her  heart — of  a  spiritual  life, 
opposed  to  her  own  woridly  one,  and  she  could  not  hesi- 
tate which  of  these  two  were  the  better  choice.  A  deep 
sigh,  and  a  mounifnl  shake  of  the  head,  showed  sho 
feared  it  a  hopeless  thing  for  her  to  obtain  that  cmvied 
state  of  mind,  which  elevates  the  children  of  men  to  a 
communion  with  their  unseen  God. 

**  Dear  me  f"  exclaimed  young  Ella,  who  had  pursued 
her  work  in  silence,  "  what  need  is  there  for  all  this  phi- 
losophy and  fortitude  7  What  have  we  lost  7  a  little 
money !  Shall  we  pine  for  this  '  yellow  slave,'  when  we 
have  life  and  health,  and  love  7"  She  threw  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck,  and  kiased  her  fervently. 
"While  I  h%v0  mamma,  and  fether,  and  sister,  and 
heaps  of  relations,  and  my  dear  Sunday  scholars  around 
me,"  she  continued,  with  animation,  ^  what  oare  I  if  I 
live  poorly  and  labor  all  day  f " 

"  Ah,  Ella,  you  are  young,  yet !"  said  Sophia,  but  she 
gaxed  upon  our  pious  friends  with  a  look  which  spoke 
her  admimtion  and  envy  of  their  noble  endumnee  of  the 
evils  of  their  lot,  and  firm  reliance  upon  their  Saviour. 
As  we  rode  home  together,  Sophia  seemed  sad  and  sub- 
dued. 

"  Those  Manlys  are  inexplicable  people  to  me,"  she 
said.  "I  wish  I  had  their  fortitude  and  endurance. 
Listening  to  them,  has  almost  induced  me  to  permit 
Charles  to  sell  all,  and  live  less  expensively,  until  busi- 
ness revives,  and  his  difficulties  are  over;  but  then» 
again,  I  could  not  support  a  life  of  privation  as  the 
Manlys  could.  I  am  so  very  deUctUe  I  should  sink 
under  it— and  so  very  refined,  that  my  soul  revolts  at  th» 
idea  of  squeesing  up  in  a  smaH  house,  with  totn-beef,  or 
pork  and  beans  for  dinner— disgusting !" 

Oh,  dear!  why  will  not  people  reflect!  If  Sophia 
would  not  thus  crush  down  her  better  nature— if  sbo 
would  reflect  a  moment,  she  would  see  the  Manlys,  hi 
all  their  poverty,  are  a  thousand  times  more  happy,  and 
more  respectable,  thus  doing  their  duty,  than  she  can 
ever  be  while  living  in  splendor  which  she  is  conscious 
she  does  not  deserve,  and  ought  to  resign.  Every  one 
acknowledges  happiness  does  not  lie  in  silver  and  gold» 
and  yet  they  ding  to  it,  theyfosten  thehr  souls  to  it,  as  if 
their  silver  $biA  gold  were  of  purer  metal  than  that  of 
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oilier  people,  and  they  might  rarely  trust  in  it  for  felicity. 
Will  they  not  heed  the  lessons  of  sages  f  Will  they  not 
listen  to  the  dying  testimony  of  Croesus,  that  miliiontnre 
of  old  t  No ;  these  things  were  not  written  for  their  edi- 
fication— they  past  them  over  to  their  neighbors.  As 
CrtBsus  called  upon  Solon,  I  invoke  the  Wise-man  of 
Jade.  "Oh,  Solomon!  Solomon!  would  the  world 
study  thy  experience  more  deeply,  they  would  not  so 
eageHy  'join  house  to  house,'  and  *  gather  silver  and 
gold/  and  surround  themselves  with  '  men-singers  and 
women  singers,  and  all  the  delighu  of  the  sons  of  men.' 
They  would  count  thy  estimate  of  these  things  as  true, 
and  with  thee,  would  join  in  wisdom's  chorus—- 
**  And  all  this  is  siso  vanity  r* 
Good  bye,  cousin — or  rather,  amen,  for  I  have  tent 
you  quite  a  homily.  ■•  K.  s. 


Or  iglB*!* 
BURNING  OF  THE  LEXINGTON.^ 

O^ia  the  dark  wintry  wave,  the  low  night  wind  wss  sighing. 
The  moon's  psilid  smile  faintly  gleam'd  in  the  wost. 

When  a  boat,  o*er  the  water,  wss  r^idly  flying. 
Like  a  sea-bird  at  eve,  to  a  haven  of  rest. 

There  were  many  warm  hearts  in  that  ooeaa-hoBM  beatiag. 
Who  late  had  dapsrtad  fh»m  friends  they  held  dear, 

Bttt  the  hopes  of  return,  and  the  fond  thoughts  of  meeting. 
Could  bid  every  pang  of  regret  disappear. 

And  fome  were  then  speeding  to  home's  peaceful  pleasares. 
Who  long  had  been  braving  the  peritons  main  ; 

They  were  draamiag  <rf'bliM,  fbr  their  heart's  dearest  treasnrst 
Were  near,  aad  in  fancy  they  dasp'd  them  again ! 

No  gale  In  her  pathway—no  storm-cload  above  her. 
No  fierce  ocean-tempest  displaying  its  powee— 

Oh !  why  should  the  spirit  of  dark  mia  hover 
Above  that  lone  boat,  at  the  calm  evening  hour  Y 

In  eecret  and  silence  a  dread  foe  Is  stealiag. 
To  do  his  dark  deeds  in  Night's  shadowy  gloom  t 

Aad  soon  the  sad  truth,  all  its  horrors  revealing, 
Proclaims  to  the  victims,  their  sorrowful  dooak 

The  boat  is  in  flames!    Hark!    Afar  o'er  the  ocean, 
Rings  the  wild  cry  of  fear,  and  the  shriek  of  deq>air! 

'TIS  a  moment  of  anguish  and  fearful  commotion. 
For  many  a  doom'd  one  is  perishing  there ! 

The  red  fire  is  bursting  in  Airy  around  them, 
There's  no  path  of  retreat,  and  no  power  to  save  | 

The  wide  waste  of  cold,  wintry  waters,  surrounds  them— 
No  hope  and  no  choice,  but  the  flame  or  the  wave! 

One  thought  to  their  homes,  and  one  prayer  raised  to  Heaven ; 

One  shuddering  look  on  their  merciless  foe ; 
A  shriek,  a  wild  plunge    aad  the  victims  have  givea 

Themselves  to  the  grave  that  is  frowning  below ! 

More  flercely  and  (hst  the  wild  flames  are  careering  { 
More  faint  grow  the  soands  and  more  fearful  the  scene } 

Beneath  the  cold  wave  they  are  fast  disappearing, 
For  Death  and  Destruction  triumphant  have  been ! 

Tis  morn,  and  the  sun  o'er  the  water  is  beaming ) 

No  traces  of  shipwreck  and  ruin  remain  ; 
But  many  a  heart,  in  deep  anguish,  is  dreaming 

That  Night's  scene  of  misery  over  again ! 


*Maay  versoe  have  beea  published  npen  the  awlbl  catastrophe 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  above ;  but  as  there  is  much  of  (be 
spirit  of  poetry  In  these,  we  have  waived  that  objection. 


Original 
TRENTON    FALLS. 

BT   MRS.   E.   r.  BLLBT. 

Though  mnch  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
beauties  of  Trenton  Falls,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  like  a  detailed  desrripdon.  I  will,  therefore,  de- 
scribe what  I  saw,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  convicted 
of  presumpHon.  I  am  afraid  my  account  will  be  like 
those  pictures  of  the  Chinese,  which  lack  the  beauty  of 
a  Iandsca|)e,  though  its  different  objects  are  carefully 
presen>'ed.  But  I  will  place  before  the  reader,  as  well 
as  I  can,  some  of  the  things  seen,  and  his  imagination 
most  supply  all  defects  by  investing  them  with  the  gloiy 
they  possess— the  glory  of  life  and  poetry. 

Leaving  Utica,  you  travel  northward  some  fifteen  miles 
over  a  rough  and  broken  road,  which  yet  has  some  fine 
displays  of  scenery.  One  high  hill  commands  a  noble 
panoramic  view  of  Utica,  and  the  surrounding  coantiy, 
with  its  back  ground  of  lofty  blue  mountains,  indistinct 
in  the  distance.  I  will  suppose  you  to  have  admired 
this,  and  to  have  breakfasted  comfortably  at  the  hotel, 
near  Trenton  Falls.  Were  you  not  in  haste  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  object  of  your  journey,  you  could 
long  survey  with  delight  llie  charming  landscape,  undu- 
lating, rich  and  varied,  that  may  be  seen  from  the  piazza 
of  the  hotel.  But  at  present  you  are  too  impatient  to 
see  the 

**  Many  colored,  many  voiced  vale. 

Over  whoea  pines,  end  crags,  and  eavens  saO 

Fast  clouds,  shadows,  and  sanbeams !" 

After  a  short  walk  through  the  wood,  yon  deicend  by 
the  ladder  into  the  rarine.  It  is  deep  and  narrow. 
The  morning  son  shines  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall 
of  rocks,  leaving  the  stream  in  shadow.  The  first  im- 
pression is  of  the  solitode  and  profound  qniet  of  the  spot. 
The  dark,  towering  pile  on  either  side  shots  out  the 
world ;  you  have  only  the  blue  sky  far  above,  and  the 
roar  of  the  fall  sounding  dreamily  in  your  ears.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  stream  next  strikes  your  atten- 
tioo.  It  is  so  narmw  that  one  might  leap  acmes ;  verj 
deep,  and  black  as  night.  The  water  flows  impetaonsly, 
bnt  with  almost  noiseless  force.  A  broad  platform  of 
rock,  which  is  overflowed  in  the  wet  season,  extends 
along  on  either  side;  from  this  platform,  the  walla,  of 
black  cariionate  of  lime,  rise  perpendiculariy.  They  are 
covered  at  the  summit,  and  a  little  way  down,  with  fiyrest 
trees.  The  platform  and  layers  of  rock  in  every  direc- 
tion are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  remains  of  ani« 
mals,  which  geologists  say  lived  ages  ago,  and  were  suc- 
cessively entombed.  If  you  are  a  naturalist,  you  will 
stop  to  hammer  out  some  of  these  euriotia  apeeimena ; 
but  if  inclined  to  prefer  the  Kving  loveliness  of  natarOt 
you  will  ciut  a  glance  up  the  gorge,  where  you  have  a 
view  of  the  first  rapid,  gushing  from  the  arms  of  the 
woods.  It  is  picturesque  beyond  description.  A  short 
walk  ncMthwnrd  brings  you  close  beside  it ;  and  the  head 
grows  giddy  with  watching  the  furious  conflict  of  the 
waters  grappling  with  the  rocks,  and  lashing  themselwa 
into  crean^colored  foam,  till  their  power  is  triumphant, 
and  they  subside  into  the  quiet  current  below*    The  ban 
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clifr«  have  a  castellated  appearance,  aiid  are  so  Dear,  that 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  eastern,  are  thrown  upon 
the  western  side.  The  leaves  that  drop  down,  fall  into 
tha  stream.  Passing  the  rapids,  you  turn  to  the  left,  still 
walking  on  the  ledge ;  and  the  first  fall  bursts  upon  your 
view.  You  have  a  side  view  of  an  immenso  quantity  of 
water,  churned  into  amberfoam,  crowded,  in  its  fall,  be- 
tween two  black,  ancient-looking  rocks.  The  contrast 
of  these,  with  the  rich,  creamy  blue  of  the  agitated 
waters,  streaked,  too,  wiih  black,  is  superb.  On  the 
other  side,  a  Uiin,  wide  stream  trickles  over  the  verge, 
an  ethereal  veil,  that  scarcely  hides  the  dark,  uncouth 
form  behind  it.  On  the  rocky  seat,  between  the  two  cas- 
cades, a  poetical  traveller  remarks,  that  the  spirit  or 
nymph  of  the  place  might  be  supposed  to  sit—"  invisi- 
ble, twining  her  hair,  which  falls  in  the  surf,  with  her 
own  ari>orvital  leaves,  and  gracing  her  fair,  cold  brow, 
with  crystals  from  her  own  rocks,  whilo  she  glances 
upward  to  the  monarch  on  the  cliff,  who  now  hurls  down 
the  severed  mass — or  bathes  in  the  misty  showers  that 
rise  from  its  palace  of  waters !" 

Here  is  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  bare,  smooth  rock, 
crowned  with  folittge.  The  dark  wall,  opposite,  is 
sprinkled  with  moisture,  and  the  drops  trickle  down  its 
sides.  There  is  a  recess  in  the  woods,  looking  full  of 
gloom,  which  would  be  the  very  spot  for  a  noonday 
slumber.  ^ 

You  climb  the  rocks,  assisted  by  the  chain,  and  reach 
the  level  of  the  first  fall.  The  woods  are  around  you 
like  a  rich  curtain ;  enjoying  their  refreshing  coolness, 
you  walk  under  the  projecting  rock,  to  the  bridge,  some 
distance  above.  Crossing  it,  you  ascend  the  eastern 
precipice ;  not  by  its  face,  half  co\-ered  with  green  moss, 
dripping  and  sparkling,  but  by  a  substantial  wooden  lad- 
der. The  second  rapids  are  below  the  bridge,  but  you 
turn  from  them  to  gaze,  entranced  with  admiration,  on 
the  beautiful  view,  commanded  by  the  elevation  you  have 
reached.  The  second  and  third  fall,  which  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other  side,  on  account  of  the  winding  of 
the  stream,  are  fully  visible.  They  are  considerably 
wider  than  the  first,  and  the  second  fall  is  composed  of 
four  small  ones.  This  view  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful 
sketch,  an  engraving  of  which,  hangs  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel.  The  rocky  gorge — the  tall,  frowning  piles — ^the 
ragged  trees  on  the  verge,  and  half  way  down — the 
swiftly-flowing  creek,  or  river,  as  it  should  be  called,  at 
your  feet— the  succession  of  falls  a  little  way  up,  together 
with  the  varied  assemblage  of  objects  which  the  pencil, 
not  the  pen,  must  portray — form,  altogether,  a  picture 
whose  wild  loveliness  surpasses  the  most  gorgeous  crea- 
tion of  fancy. 

Re-crosstng  the  bridge,  you  may  rest  awhile  in  a  sweet 
arbor,  shaded  by  overhanging  folioge.  The  shelving 
rocks  form  a  seat,  and  grass  and  moss  grow  thickly  in 
their  crevices.  Here  may  be  plucked  many  a  fiury  wild 
flower.  The  opposite  side,  which  was  rather  sloping  a 
little  way  below,  soon  begins  to  ascend,  precipitous  as 
before.  The  face  of  the  rock  is,  in  some  places,  shroud- 
ed with  bright  green  moss,  which,  in  other  spots,  is 
peeled  off  in  large  flakes.  Farther  on,  the  steep  ascends 
still  more  abruptly,  and  the  sharp  trees  seem  to  pierce 


the  very  skies.  A  few  birds  may  be  seen  skimming  over 
their  summits,  like  specks  on  the  fair  sunny  blue  of  the 
firmament. 

The  stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  fall,  is  wide, 
shallow,  and  broken  by  fragments  of  rock.  Ascending, 
the  path  winds  through  the  bushes  on  the  left.  Coming 
forth  tirom  the  leafy  screen,  you  find  yourself  in  another 
amphitheatre  of  imposing  magnificence.  The  third  fall 
divides  itself  in  two  streams ;  one  of  which  descends  in 
a  thin,  transparent  sheet,  while  in  the  other,  the  whole 
majesty  and  impetuosity  of  the  waters  are  concentrated. 
There  is  more  of  force  and  grandeur  here,  than  in  the 
other  falls ;  and  perhaps  less  of  the  wildly  picturesque. 
The  cascade  seems  more  willing  to  rely  on  its  own  claims 
to  our  admiration,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  abrupt 
turns,  or  startling  contrasts.  It  descends  with  thunder- 
ous roar,  and  flings  up  clouds  of  spray,  which  are  some- 
times decorated  with  a  lovely  rainbow.  The  craggy 
precipices  on  cither  side,  are  covered  with  patches  of 
luxuriant  foliage.  Pointed  trees  are  growing  in  their 
clefts,  and  present  a  very  singular  appearance. 

The  observatory  stands  near  the  top  of  the  third  fall. 
If  you  wish  to  refresh  yourself  after  climbing  up,  with 
some  excellent  cold  spring  water,  you  may  do  so  there, 
and  be  furthermore  indulged  with  a  splendid  view 
of  the  glen  below.  Before  the  erection  of  this  little 
building,  however,  nature  had  provided  a  cool  retreat  in 
which  weary  travellers  might  rest.  It  is  a  narrow  cavern, 
roofed  and  walled  on  one  side  with  rock,  while  the  root 
of  an  uptom  tree  sheltered  it  on  the  other.  There  ape 
seats  of  soft  green  moes ;  and  a  little  rill  gushing  from  a 
fissure,  communicates  a  deligbtful  freshness  to  this  lovely 
arbor.  Here  the  prospect  may  be  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection.  A  ravino  of  startling  depth  is  below  you ; 
yet  the  cliffs  seem  never  weary  of  rising  skyward.  The 
eye  cannot  discern  any  considerable  dimunition  in  their 
height,  although  you  have  ascended  more  than  two  hui^ 
dred  feet. 

Walking  on  the  platform  some  distance,  yon  come  to 
the  fourth,  or  milldam  fall,  so  called  from  a  saw-mill 
upon  the  opposite  side.  Hera  you  lose  sight  of  the 
bolder  features  of  the  landsci^>e ;  the  view  of  the  glen 
is  cut  off;  the  creek  is  smooth  and  wide.  It  is  now  a 
placid  stream,  embosomed  in  a  gentle  valley.  Among 
the  bushes,  you  may  find  a  pretty  spring  bubbling  out  of 
the.rock ;  and  some  kind  hand  has  added  a  spent,  through 
which  iM  crystal  water  may  refresh  the  lips  of  the  thirsty 
wanderer.  You  proceed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
again  the  scene  is  changed.  The  stem  bluffs  tower  over 
your  head  once  more ;  and  to  the  right  may  be  seen  the 
lower  part  of  the  fifUi,  or  Cascade  FaO,  dashing  wildly 
over  piled  and  broken  rocks.  Its  tumultuous  roaring, 
amidst  this  scene  of  qniet  beau^,  might  remind  one  of 
the  fremcy  of  a  tragic  queen,  when  the  silent  spectators 
stand  aghast  at  her  distracted  demeanor. 

At  ita  foot  is  a  lovely  basin,  in  which  the  water  is  of 
the  color  of  jet,  but  perfectly  clear.  So  wall-like  are  its 
sides,  that  standing  on  its  margin,  you  may  drop  directly 
down,  a  pole  six  or  eight  feet  long,  without  being  able  to 
touch  bottom.  I  did  so,  at  least,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
conjecture  what  is  the  real  depth.    A  much  longer  pole 
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might  IniTe  been  uied,  probably,  witb  the  Mme  want  of 
•ucoesa.  The  water  in  the  basin  lookt  ringgish,  but  its 
numerous  whirlpools  show  an  under  current.  The  mas- 
ses of  white  foam,  like  snow-drifts,  that  float  on  the  sur- 
face, contrast  beautifully  with  its  black  hue.  Here  is  a 
fine  echo.  I  remember  hearing  a  shoot  from  the  brow 
above,  answered  in  peals  of  thunder  by  the  reverberating 
elifib.  If  the  Giant  of  the  Ravine  had  visibly  uttered  his 
voice,  we  could  not  have  been  more  startled. 

The  cascade  fall  rushes  from  the  bosom  of  rocks  and 
woods.  The  steeps  rise  abruptly  from  iu  sides;  and 
there  are  riftts  in  the  rock,  which  seem  to  show  that  some 
mighty  shock  has  suddenly  rent  asunder  the  solid  mass. 
One  of  these  is  partially  filled  by  huge  stones ;  and  the 
pile  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  an  Indian, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow.  It  carries  the  imagix»tion 
back  to  the  infant  days  of  our  country,  when  such  scenes 
were  indeed  haunted  by  the  revengeful  savage. 

(ao  up  a  fi)w  feet,  and  you  have  the  whole  view.  A 
miotic  wall  of  rocks  encloees  a  circular  space,  shaded 
by  tall  hemlocks,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  intersected 
by  a  narrow  rifk,  through  which  rushes  the  headlong 
stream.  On  high,  huge  masses  project  over  the  beetling 
verge;  and  trees,  rooted  on  the  edge,  are  hanging  in 
mid  air.  A  little  stream  that  falls  from  the  top,  is  dis'> 
persed  in  a  shower  of  spray.  Just  in  front  is  a  smooth, 
rounded  mass  of  rock,  "  a  stem  round  tower,'*  which 
might,  indeed,  pass  for  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  other  days. 
A  cavity  corresponding  to  its  slwpe,  on  the  other  side, 
shows  plainly  that  the  moontain  has  been  riven  by  some 
terrific  convulsion.  The  creek,  or  river,  which  is  narrow 
and  swif^  bends  a  little,  and  sweeps  round  the  base  of 
the  tower. 

Tott  stand  close  to  the  cascade,  on  a  slippery  shelf, 
but  supported  by  a  ohain  on  either  side  of  the  path. 
This  precaution  viras  adopted  in  consequence  of  lives 
having  been  lost  here.  This  spot  has  been  fatal  to  more 
than  one.  A  single  misstep,  and  no  earthly  power  oould 
rescue  the  victim.  The  waters  do  not  descend  in  one 
great  sheet,  like  the  third  fall ;  but  hemmed  within  nai^ 
row  bounds,  dash  turoultoously  over  broken  kdges  of 
rock.  The  fall  is  more  properly  a  rapid,  with  the  stu- 
pendous force  and  grandeur  of  a  cataract.  J  know  not, 
indeed,  what  can  convey  such  an  idea  of  power,  of  over- 
whelming, restless  power,  as  the  furious,  fiMOiing  sweep 
of  this  pent-up  flood. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  you  climb  the  steep ; 
and  may  stop  to  rest,  if  you  like,  in  an  arlxir  close  by  the 
top  of  the  cascade  fall,  shaded  by  an  overhanging  hem- 
lock, and  impervious  to  the  sun.  At  length,  fail  the  sixth 
greets  your  eyes ;  and  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  loveli- 
est of  all.  It  is  the  most  romantic  gien  imaginable. 
The  scenery  is  bold,  if  not  as  striking  as  before.  Rocks 
are  piled  upon  rocks  to  a  dixty  hei^t,  and  the  walls,  en 
each  side,  approach  close  to  each  other.  The  brow  of 
the  cliff  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  The  stream  ia  namw 
and  swifL  The  &ll  itself  is  less  awfully  grand,  but  quite 
as  beautiful  as  the  one  immediately  below.  Close  beside 
it  is  a  deep  pool  in  the  solid  rock,  whioh.  bears  the  name 
of  "  Jacob's  WelL"  It  has  apparently  been  scooped  by 
the  continual  revolving  of  etones  washed  into  a  crevice 


by  the  water,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  overflows  the 
whole  platform.  The  well  is  circular,  and  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  being  some  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The 
water  is  black,  like  all  the  rest,  bnt  so  clear,  that  by 
laying  your  face  to  the  brink,  you  may  count  the  stones 
on  the  bottom. 

A  few  rods  above  the  sixth  fall,  the  stream  makes  a 
sudden  bend  to  the  lefl,  and  is  lost  to  sight.  The  foamy 
speed  with  which  it  comes  rushing  round  the  rock,  inti* 
mates  that  there  are,  at  least,  some  rapids  concealed ; 
but  further  progress  is  impossible.  The  path  ends  here ; 
and  unless  you  were  an  eagle,  to  scale  the  sky,  or  an 
insect,  to  walk  along  the  bare  side  of  the  cliff,  your  cari- 
osity must  remain  ungratified. 

If  you  have  feeling  for  the  grand  and  beantifol,  I  need 

not  say  what  will  be  your  emotions  during  this  astonishing 

survey  of  the  glories  of  nature,  while  your  ears  drink  in 

**  the  old  and  solemn  harmony  "  treasured  here  for  ages. 

Win  you  not  be  convinced  that  the  secret  strength 

**  Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  inilnite  dosie 
Of  hesvsn,  it  s  law—" 

inhabits  here  f 

And 

"  What  wers  this— what sarth,  and  stars,  sad  ms. 
If,  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings, 
Bileaeeaad  aoUtade  were  vacancy  V 


Original. 
TO   THE    STARS. 

BT   ROBERT   EAMILTOB. 


Flowers  of  eternal  fire !  your  forms  I 

Scattered  athwart  the  plains  of  azure  bright, 
Sunning  your  breasts  in  Luna's  brilliancy. 

Who  upward  peereth  in  her  lustrous  light. 
Blossoms  of  glory  .'  dewed  with  sparkling  tears 

From  the  empyrean  fount  of  Heaven's  luag^— 
Brightly  ye  flourish — silver-crested  spheres^— 

All  beauteous  in  your  holy  blossoming. 
Around  your  bosoms,  borne  on  viewless  wings. 

Angelic  beings  flit  their  happy  way. 
Gathering  the  fragrance  ye,  sweet  flowers,  do  fling. 

To  balm  the  xeph^rrs  of  undying  day. 
Realms  of  the  just  1    Oh !  in  your  (^orioos  bowers. 
Be  mine  a  wreath  of  your  eternal  flowers ! 


Original. 
THE    SINNER'S    APPEAL. 

BT   FRANCES   8.  OSGOOD. 

The  sinner  placed  a  verdant  spray. 

Within  her  dead  child's  hand, 
And  turned,  in  wordless  woe,  away^ 
*  A  lost  one--4>arrod  and  banned ! 

In  that  mate  act  were  prayer  and  vow  t 

Oh !  be  her  gnilt  finrgiven ! 
Her  dorelet  bears  an  olive-bough, 

To  make  her  peace  with  Heaven  I 
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OriffiBBl. 
THE  PRICE    OF    A    HEART. 

BT  BSirRT  r.   HAKKI50T0V. 

"  Will,  Marguet,  what  hare  yoa  now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Liaton,  of  Bond  Street,  of  her  maid,  upon  her  raturo  to 
the  parlor  from  nxawetrng  the  door  bell  the  Mcoiid  time, 
within  ten  minutea  of  the  first. 

"  Another  note,  ma'am,''  replied  Margaret,  placing  it 
in  the  extended  hand  of  her  mistress. 

"So,  so!  For  Miss  Charlotte,  too,  as  well  as  the 
other.  Do  you  know  the  person  who  delivered  it, 
Margaret?" 

'*Yes,  ma'am;"  returned  the  maid;  "it  was  Mr. 
Cordis'  footman." 

"  Take  it  up  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Liston,  after  she  had 
sufficiently  inspected  the  exterior  of  the  note.  Margaret 
disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Liston,  a  graceful  woman,  with 
a  very  round  head,  bright  expressive  eyes,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  possessed  of  a  very  insinuating,  almost  stealthy 
manner— leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  was,  for 
a  few  moments,  absorbed  in  cogitation ;  then,  rising  and 
placing  the  lace  collar,  upon  which  she  had  been  engaged, 
upon  the  work-table  beside  her,  she  went  up  the  stairs  to 
seek  her  daughter. 

Charlotte  was  rapidly  walking  her  chamber  in  much 
agitation,  when  her  mother  sofUy  opened  the  door.  Her 
lip  was  tremblings— her  cheek  flushed,  and  hereyespaik- 
ling.  The  two  missives,  apparently  most  important  in 
their  contents,  to  be  productive  of  so  much  excitement, 
were  lying  wide  open  upon  her  bed.  Mrs.  Listen's  en- 
trance arrested  her  progress  midway  in  the  apartment, 
and,  as  she  caught  the  peculiar  and  meaning  smile, 
which  prevaded  her  mother's  features,  the  crimson  on 
her  cheek  spread  like  tbs  lightning's  flash,  until  it  suf- 
fused forehead,  face  and  neck,  and  the  poor  giri,  half 
gasping,  sank  upon  her  bed,  concealing  her  face  within 
her  hands.  Mrs.  Liston  glided  to  her,  and,  partially 
removing  one  hand,  kissed  the  portion  of  forehead  thus 
revealed ;  then  passing  one  arm  around  her  daughter's 
waist  and  seating  herself  beside  her,  took  with  the  other 
the  letter  which  had  first  arrived. 

Charlotte  had  not  seen  the  gesture  by  which  this  was 
accomplished,  but  she  intuitively  recogniied  the  action; 
and,  suddenly  lifting  her  head,  while  that  blush,  almost 
fearfully  deep,  clouded  her  clear  complexion  again,  and 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  were  fully  parted  in  the 
intensity  of  her  emotion,  she  extended  both  hands  for 
the  letter ;  and  as  her  parent,  to  retain  it,  held  it  at  the 
length  of  her  arm,  clasped  them  imploringly,  only  arti- 
culating, in  great  emotion, 
"  No,  no !  Dear  mother,  no !" 

"  I  am  your  mother,  Cbariotte ;"  answered  Mrs.  Lis- 
ten, soothingly,  yet  in  a  tone  that  implied  her  maternal 
right  to  be  the  confidant  of  her  child.  Charlotte  sub- 
mitted without.further  expostulation,  and  Mrs.  Liston 
proceeded  to  peruse  the  letter. 

As  may  have  been  anticipated,  both  the  letten  which 
have  been  brought  in  question  were  surcharged  with  the 
protestations  and  implorings  of  love !    They  were  from 
30 


gentlemen  possesring  very  diverse  characteristics,  as 
might  have  been  predicated  upon  the  dissimilitude  of 
these  epistles — ^their  representatives.    The  one  that  had 
first  arrived,  and  which  Mrs.  Liston  was  now  about  to 
read,  was  on  a  white  fine  letter  sheet,  neatly,  but  plainly 
folded— >the  impress  of  the  seal  being  the  initials  of  the 
writer's  name ;  the  second  on  the  most  delicate  note 
paper,  highly  perfumed,  gilt  edged,  and  having  a  full 
blown  rose  painted  upon  its  comer;  while  its  seal  was 
two  cupids  bearing  a  transfixed  heart.     The  writer  of 
the  former  was  a  young  merchant,  of  comparatively 
humble  but  respectable  parentage,  whose  birth-place— 
and  the  home  of  his  youth — was  in  the  interior  of  this 
state;  he  having  sought  the  city  for  fortune's  sflTke.     He 
had  been  well  educated,  and,  with  industry,  persever- 
ance and  economy,  was  slowly  but  securely  winning  his 
way  to  success.     He  had  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
interccnirse  with  polished  society,  until    Mr.   Liston, 
whose  store  was  near  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  had 
had  some  business  transactions,  pleased  with  his  conduct 
and  address,  invited  him  to  Iris  house.    Possessed  of 
strong  powers  of  observation,  and  those  inbora  graces  of 
character  N^hich  distinguish  the  natural  gendeman,  ha 
was  guilty,  in  the  beginning,  of  no  very  observable /atu; 
/MM,  and  speedily  assimilated  his  manner*  to  those  of 
the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown.    The  result  of  his 
frequent  visits  at  Mr.  Liston's  had  been  the  enkindling 
of  fervent  love  m  his  heart  towards  the  child  of  his 
friend,  and  the  tender  of  his  affections  in  the  letter  be- 
fore us. 

The  perfumed  note  was  the  exquisite  production  of  Mr. 
Philip  Laurens  Cordis ;  who  was  the  son  of  his  deceased 
father,  Simeon  Cordis,  who  died  worth  a  half  million, 
all  of  which,  minus  a  few  trifling  legacies,  came  into  the 
possession  of  this,  his  only  scion.  The  bereaved  orphan 
had  scarcely  deposited  his  parent  in  the  grave  before  he 
sported  a  crack  turn-out,  with  footmen  and  tiger  to 
nwtch ;  whiskers,  mustachios,  and  imperial ;  dressed  al- 
ways in  the  height  of  the  ultra  ton;  was  guilty  of  every 
fashionable  dissipation  and  folly,  and  took  himself  to 
be  as  his  haagera  on  declared  him— h  wonderfully 
fine  gcntieman.  Ambitious,  like  Knowles'  Wilfoitl,  to 
ei^ay  the  notoriety  of  possessing  the  handsomest  wife  in 
the  town,  he  had  paid  his  devoirs  to,  and  now  offer- 
ed his  hand,  to  Miss  Charioita  Liston. 

Ltrre  scenes  and  love  letters,  it  has  been  said,  are  of 
no  interest  except  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them ;  but 
as  it  would  be  tedious  for  our  readers  to  wait  all  the 
while  that  Mrs.  Listen  is  perusing  the  particular  two 
addressed  to  her  daughter,  we  wiU  venture  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  and  read  with  her.  It  may  be  interesting 
too,  to  notice  peculiarities  of  chaxaoter,  demonstrated  by 
that  unswerring  index,  the  heait. 
The  first  note  read  thus : 

MimListok:  Should  yoa  deem  these  words  presunptvoas, 
I  fervently  pny  you  to  psrdon  them  in  consideration  of  the 
feelings  whieh  prompt  tbem.  I  dare  not  smother  them  longer, 
lett,  should  they  And  no  •jrmpsthy,  where  alone  it  would  be  of 
value,  my  peace  should  be  wrecked  beyond  the  hope  a/  retto- 
ratioa.  As  it  it,  1  hare  dared  to  love  yoo—tLod  that  with  my 
whole  heart!  It  Is  written,  and  my  fate  hangs  apoa  yoor 
decree. 

1  have  seen  yoa  aader  many  and  various  elrenmttanees  r  is 

the  brilliant  ball-room,  and  the  calm  unity  of  the  flunily  eiivlo— > 

^*  sad  in  all  I  have  leea  evidences  of  an  elevation  of  miad  aad 
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cliaraetor,  which  d«naiul«d  reipaet  trom  my  JodfaMttt  white 
they  so  deeply  inproMed  my  feelinfe. 

For  myeelf;  you  are  elready  aware  of  my  conaezione  aad 
proepecta,  I  am  not  rich— but  with  the  derree  of  •ucoeie  that, 
with  the  blewinf  of  health,  I  may  reaaonably  preaume  upon  ; 
I  ehaU  be  I  able  to  provide  a  family  with  every  comfort,  and,  it 
■ay  Im,  with  aa  much  of  luxury  aa  would  be  conaiatant  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  largest  fortune,  I  hnow  that  with  you  the 
iiuestion  of  fortune  will  be  nothinf ;  or  I  ahould  have  heaitated 
to  addroaa  you  thua. 

I  fbol  that  an  act  like  that  in  which  I  am  now  enfa|;ed,  poeaeaaea 
aaolomnity  mater  than  the  world  ia  willing  to  allow  it ;  and  it 
ia  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  aacred  reaponaibilities  which 
I  profeaa  myaelf  by  it,  to  be  ready  to  aaaumo,  that  I  com- 
mit iL 

Whatever  may  be  the  tenor  of  your  reply,  may  Heaven— I 
■peak  it  fervently  and  nrayerftilly-^bleaa  yon  in  all  thioga,  and 
be  to  yoit  an  nnfailinf  mend— and  auch,  at  leaat,  I  cui  aubscribe 
myself,  CHARi.Kf  P.  Ellibton. 

Before  Mrs.  Liaton  bad  half  concludecl,  Charlotte  had 
recovered  from  her  confusion,  and,  bending  her  eyes  with 
a  faxe,  eameat  aa  though  «be  would  read  eveiy  thought 
of  her  lool,  on  her  mother's  face,  watched  for  the 
display  of  some  emotion  by  which  she  could  estimate 
the  impression  the  letter  had  made.  But  Mrs.  Listen's 
features  were  calm  and  serene  throughout,  and  she  laid 
down  the  letter  and  took  up  the  perfumed  billet  with- 
out a  word.  All  Charlotte's  interest  in  her  movements 
seemed  at  once  to  end.  She  gently  disengaged  her 
mother's  arm  from  her  waist,  and  starting  up,  began 
again  her  walk  to  and  fro.  Once  or  twice  she  came  be- 
hind her  mother  by  the  bedside,  and  with  hands  clasped 
above  her  shoulder,  gazed  upon  ElUston's  letter  with  a 
brightning  eye,  a  long  drawn  breath,  and  a  softly  steal- 
ing smile,  that,  had  he  been  a  witness  to  it,  would  liave 
called  firom  him  a  burst  of  rapture. 

But  we  must  have  the  second  note; 

Ht  Dbak  Miss  CnAaLorri :  I  am  altogether  overcome  with 
yoar  aurpaaaing  lovelineae  and  aceompltthmenta,  which  have 
made  yon  the  admiration  of  every  one.  I  am  impatient  to 
throw  myaelf  at  yonr  fset  and  claim  you  aa  the  empreaa  of  my 
afleetiena.  Should  you  amale  upon  me,  you  will  fill  with 
ecataay,  the  heart  of  Yoar  adorer, 

Philip  Lao&bns  Co&dis. 

Deeply  contrasted  as  were  the  characters  of  the  let- 
ters, the  emotions  of  the  writersi  while  penning  them, 
were  equally  so. 

Elliston  wrote  as  though  a  great  stake  in  life  were  to 
be  played ;  after  intense  reflection,  and  in  solitude.  His 
hands  trembled  while  ho  folded  the  sheet,  with  the  ex- 
citement of  his  feelings — and  as  he  sent  it  to  its  destina- 
tion, his  eyes  were  lifted  in  an  involuntary  prayer  for  its 
success.  Cordis  vn:ote  with  a  segar  in  his  month,  and  a 
companion  looking  over  his  shoulder ;  and  as  be  super- 
scribed the  note,  rose  up,  contemplated  it  with  the  ex- 
tramest  satisfaction,  and  drawled  out,  "  Jack,  I  fancy 
that's  tbo  perfection  of  a  love  letter.  It*ll  be  successful 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  You  know  I'm  devil- 
ishly fastidious,  and  if  it  suits  me,  it  must,  of  course,  suit 
her."  After  this  very  humble  train  of  reasoning,  he 
called  his  footman,  sent  the  note,  and  went  out  for  a  game 
of  biUiai^ 

There  was  no  exhibition  of  her  thoughts  on  Mn.  Lis- 
ton's  countenance  when  she  had  penisod  the  note,  more 
than  when  she  had  concluded  the  letter.  The  glance 
which  Charlotte  cast  at  her  was  foiled  in  obtaining  any 
due  to  her  fbelings;  and,  with  the  painful  suspense  in 
which  she  was  placed,  and  the  emotions  which  her  situ- 


ation called  into  activity,  she  was  ready  to  sink  to  tfas 
floor.     Her  mother  spoke  and  rsliered  her. 

"Charlotte,  my  dear,"  said  Mn.  Liston,  with  a  smile, 
and  carelessly,  *'  you  have,  of  course,  no  preposseasioB 
in  favor  of  either  of  these  gentlemen." 

If  Charlotte's  agitation  had  before  been  extreme,  it 
was  now  agonising.  Clinging  to  the  bed-post,  she  only 
gasped  forth  with  difficulty  "  No,  mother^-that  i»— " 
and  she  paused  in  the  midst  through  absolute  inability  to 
utter  more. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mn.  LislOD,  feign- 
ing to  hear  no  more  than  the  faintly  ottered  and  half  re- 
tracted negative ;  **  since  it  is  extremely  nnfortmiate  for 
the  feelings  to  become  interested  in  a  matter  of  tins  kind 
before  the  judgment  has  deddcd  upon  it." 

Charlotte  did  not  understand  this  reasoning,  and  a 
look  of  wonder  was  her  only  reply. 

"  Here,  my  dear,"  said  Mre.  Liston,  beckoning  to  her 
daughter  to  seat  herself  by  her  side.  It  was  done  the 
mother  continued-^ 

"Yon  look  astonished  to  hear  me  say  so,  my  dear,  bnc 
yon  are  misled  by  false  notions,  as  thousands  fanvn  been 
before  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  sufier  yomaelf  to 
be  so  far  deceived  as  to  ruin  your  pi^ospecte  tn  life,  as 
thousands,  also,  have  done.  Listen  calmly,  ray  love. 
You  say  you  have  no  prepossession  in  fevor  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen.  So  vre  can  diseoss  their  pretensions 
without  any  improper  bias.  I  am  no  advocata  for  this 
flimsy,  imaginative  love,  my  dear.  It  has  no  basis-^t  is 
like  the  air—" 

"  What!"  interrupted  Chariotta,  suddenly,  "do  yon 
not,  and  hare  you  not  always  loved  my  fatherl" 

Mrs.  Liston  reddened  a  little  at  this  home  tfanat,  and 
hesitated  a  nuNnent  before  she  r^ied. 

"  Understand  me,  my  love.  I  mean  that  wild,  poeti- 
cal love,  which  we  read  of  so  much  in  novels.  Certain- 
ly, I  love  yoor  fathei^^ut  it  is  a  feeling  aritii^  from  re- 
spect, and  admiration  of  his  good  qualities.  I  say  now 
to  my  daughter,  under  present  circumstances,  what  I 
would  not  make  known  to  the  worid,  because  it  is  so 
very  apt  to  misinterpret.  I  say  freely  to  you,  that  I 
never  entertainod  towards  yoor  father  any  sentiment  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  I  reprobate— I  was  too  guarded. 
For  I,  too,  my  dear,  had  several  lovers  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  I  indulged  myself  in  eveiy  girlish  sentimentaUiy, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  select  frnm  amo^g  them 
the  onew  bo  possessed' the  surest  means  to  secure  my  hap- 
piness. Love  matches  are  veiy  fervent,  and  greti^ng  in 
the  outset'  but  the  cement  doesn't  always  adhere.  Now, 
in  a  marriage,  in  which  proper  respect  is  had  to  the  con- 
nexions and  property  c»f  one's  lover,  the  wife  can  calmly 
estimate  her  husband's  character,  overtook  his  weak 
points  and  be  contented  with  his  strong  ones;  and  so  life 
will  pass  away  in  a  very  rational  manner." 

Wo  will  not  punue  Mn.  Listen's  reasoning  frnther. 
Its  object  is  undoubtedly  already  imderstood,  to  induce 
Charlotte  to  accept  Mr.  Cordis  and  r^lbse  the  poorer 
and  more  Lumble  Elliston.  Slie  continued  her  wily  ad- 
dress for  more  than  an  hour ;  represented  the  ooaditim 
of  the  latter  in  the  most  unfevorable  light,  and  excused 
the  '  foibles,'  as  she  termed  them,  of  the  former. 
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coBoluded  by  an  intuiaation  that  oppcNition  to  her  will 
would  finrfeit  her  love. 

"  But  I  know/'  she  added,  rising,  "  that  my  Charlotte 
will  tnut  her  mother's  judgment,  and  gratify  her  wishes. 
Sit  down  now  at  once,  and  write  to  Mr.  Cordis,  that 
you  accept  his  offer.     A  word  will  do.     That's  a  dear." 

She  opened  her  daoghter*s  desk,  took  out  a  sheet  of 
note  paper»  arranged  a  seat,  and  with  a  kiu,  led  Charlotte 
to  it. 

"  A  word  will  do."  she  repeated,  passing  to  the  door. 
"  Have  it  done  before  dinner.  It  must  be  done  before 
dinner,  my  dear,"  and  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
Charlotte  had  not  uttered  a  syllable  all  the  while  her 
mother  had  been  speaking ;  and  now  sat  motionless  as  a 
•tatue  and  almost  as  icy  cold. 

Mrs.  Listen  descended  to  the  parlor  and  resumed  her 
work.  Every  few  moments  she  drew  her  watch  from 
her  belt,  anxiously  noting  the  departure  of  the  time. 
She  listened,  ever  and  anon,  to  hear  if  she  could  distin- 
guish any  sound  in  Charlotte's  chamber  above.  All 
seemed  in  perfect  silence  there.  She  questioned  every 
servant  that  entered  the  parlor,  if  Miss  Charlotte  had 
left  her  room.  None  had  seen  her;  and,  finally,  when 
the  dinner  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  Mr.  Liston  was 
every  moment  to  be  expected  home,  she  went  again  up- 
stairs. There  sat  Charlotte  by  the  table,  her  arms  ex- 
tended across  it,  her  face  downward  upon  it,  and  her 
whola  frame  convulsed  with  agony. 

Somewhat  alarmed,  Mrs.  Luton  raised  herself  upright 
in  her  seat;  and,  by  the  action,  the  note  was  revealed,  not 
a  word  npoo  it,  but  wet  with  tears.  This  disappoint- 
ment cheeked  the  little  of  motherly  tenderness  which  had 
gushed  op  within  her,  for  she  felt  that  her  whole  plan 
might  be  firostrated,  should  Mr.  Liston  arrive  before  the 
acceptance  had  actually  been  despatched  to  Cordis. 
Her  vexation  found  vent. 

"  I'm  very  much  surprised,  Charlotte.  Not  a  word 
written  yac  You  think  little  of  my  wishes.  I  say  I  am 
exceedingly  surprised." 

Her  tone  aroused  Charlotte,  who  had  wept  herself 
almost  into  insensibility.  Her  look  of  utter  misery  and 
the  mournful  accents  of  her  imploring  tones,  would  have 
melted  any  heart  save  that  of  a  managing  motb(>r. 

"Mother,  dear, dear  mother!  how  can  I  marry  him!" 

**  Well,  well;  dismiss  the  subject,  now.  There,  your 
father  is  coming  In.  Dry  your  eyes,  and  don't  for  the 
world  let  him  see  that  you  have  been  so  agitated.  His 
business  has  troubled  him  a  great  deal  of  late,  and  any 
more  anxiety  of  mind  might  throw  him  into  illness. 
Arrange  your  dress  and  come  down  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  mustn't  lup  a  word  of  these  letters— mind,  dear." 

Mrs.  Liston  knew  that  Charlotte's  love  for  her  lather 
was  so  intense,  that  she  would  sooner  have,  herself,  ten 
thousand  afflictions,  than  to  pain  him  with  a  single  one. 
The  falsehood  respecting  his  business  she  considered  an 
admirable  ruse  de  guerre  to  prevent  any  explanation. 

Before  Mrs.  Liston  opened  the  parlor  door,  she  had 
provided  another  string  to  her  bow,  still  more  effectual- 
ly to  avoid  an  enclarissement. 

"  Ah,  wife,"  and  the  warm  hearted  Mr.  Listen  came 


forward  and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  as  was  ever  his  cus- 
tom on  meeting  her.  "  But  whore's  Lotty  t"  he  continu- 
ed. **  She's  generaUy  here  to  give  me  a  kiss,  when  I 
come  h<mie  I" 

**  She's  above  stairs,  and  will  be  down  soon.  The 
fact  is,"  Mrs.  Listen's  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper-^'  she 
has  just  heard  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  very  dear 
schoolmate,  which  has  really  tronbled  her  very  much. 
Prey  don't,  now,  Mr.  Liston,  say  a  word  to  her  about  it, 
for  she  said  to  me  only  a  moment  ago, '  I  hope  fiither 
won't  see  that  I've  been  so  silly  as  to  cry  so  bitteriy.'  " 

"  ISIly !  If  it's  silly  to  have  feelings,  I'm  confounded 
if  I  shouki  know  what  to  call  wise.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  Lotty!    However,  if  it's  so,  I'll  say  nothing." 

All  seemed  perfectly  secure.  Chariotte  appeared 
after  a  few  momenta,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  traces  of  her  suffering  and  teare.  Her  father 
kissed  her  very  affectionately,  without  making  any  pai^ 
ticular  remarks;  and  dinner  being  announced,  the  fiimily 
descended  to  the  dining  room. 

Charlotte  could  not  eat.  Her  usual  cheerfulness  was 
all  gone ;  her  father's  sallies  could  not  elicit  one  lone  rey 
of  a  smile,  and  silence  gradually  ensued.  Mr.  Liston, 
finally  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  turning  to 
Charlotte,  had  half  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  when  Mn. 
Liston,  in  the  anxiety  of  fear,  lest  ho  was  about  to  de- 
velope  her  deception,  anticipated  him  with— 

''  Charlotte,  my  dear,  you  may  retire  if  you  choose, 
your  anguish  disturbs  your  father— go,  my  dear!" 

Olad  of  an  escape,  Charlotte  rose  with  a  tear  tremb- 
ling in  either  eye,  and  her  lips  quivering  with  emotion. 

"  No" — replied  Mr.  Liston  firmly.  "  I  wish  to  speak 
to  her,  and  she  must  stay.    Sit  down,  Chuiotte." 

He  spoke  reprovingly,  and  so  seldom  did  she  listen 
to  any  accents  from  his  lips,  save  those  of  affection,  that 
her  wounded  heart,  which  did  not  deserve  this  suffering 
was  torn  asunder  anew,  and  she  sunk,  gasping  into  her 
chair. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Liston!"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach, springing  up  and  endeavoring  by  the  bustle  of 
concern  for  her  daughter,  to  divert  tho  dreaded  revela- 
tion— "  Come,  love,  come  to  your  chamber,  I'll  go  with 


ft 


you, 

She  assisted  her  to  her  feet,  and  they  had  nearly  at- 
tained the  door,  when  Charlotte  suddenly  turned  and  fell 
down  by  her  father's  side,  and  laying  one  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  grasping  his  arm  with  the  other,  sobbed 
outr— "  Do  not  speak  so,  dear  father!  indeed,  I  am  not  to 
blame !" 

"  I  think  you  are,  ray  child.  Such  grief  for  a  mere 
school  companion  from  whom,  perhaps,  you  have  been 
parted  for  years,  is  immoderete." 

"  Father !"  cried  she,  in  astonishment-^"  School  com- 
panion !"  He  looked  up  from  her  face  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Liston,  who,  now  that  detection  was  absolutely  inevita- 
ble, changed  color  and  was  silent;  and,  in  a  moment  att 
flashed  upon  him.  It  was  not  the  first  period  of  agony 
he  had  endured,  at  the  deception  of  his  wife.  She  had 
deceived  him  first,  in  professing  to  love  him,  ardently— 
for  he  was  the  wealthiest  of  her  suiton,  and  the  most 
highly  connected— and  his  life  had  been  robbed  of  serta- 
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itj  and  happioeM  by  her  constant  exhibitions  of  scbem- 
iog  and  duplicity.  But  his  sorrows  in  that  respect  were 
strictly  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  He  could  not  hold 
her  up  to  his  child,  in  that  holy  light  in  which  a  mother 
so  brightly  shines— ^w  her  pattern  for  purity  and  truth— 
but  he  never  uttered  a  rash  word  against  her  in  that 
child's  presence.  Even  now,  ho  drew  Charlotte  closer 
to  him,  pressed  her  affectionately  to  his  bosom,  kissed 
her  forehead,  again  and  again,  in  remorse  for  the  suffer- 
ing  which  a  mother's  deceit  had  infiicted,  and  said 
tenderly— 

"  I  am  wrong  then,  my  dear  child.  What  is  it  ? 
Tell  me  without  fear,  what  has  so  afflicted  you  f  Your 
father  b  a  true  friend  to  you.  He  will  counsel  you 
well!" 

"  I  know  you  are,  dearest  father — I—- 1  havfi"»^he 
besitatod.  Mrs.  Liston,  anxious  to  make  her  peace  with 
her  husband  by  a  d'splay  of  sincerity,  undertook  the  nar- 
ration for  her. 

*'  Charlotte  has  received  from  Mr.  Cordis,  a  tender  of 
kis  hand  and  heart,"  said  she. 

Why  did  she  not  reveal  the  whole  truth  T  Even  in  that 
very  moment  the  thought  glanced  through  her  mind  that 
she  might  arrest  the  tale  thus  but  half  communicated, 
and  succeed  in  her  hopes  at  last ! 

"  Cordis !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Liston,  with  a  sneer  in  the 
tone  that  would  have  withered  the  puppy  who  bore  the 
name,  had  he  been  in  his  presence ;  "  when  such  a  one 
marries  my  daughter,  it  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  my 
grave!     Cordis!" 

What  a  change  those  few  words  wrought  in  his  child. 
Life — bounding  life  and  joy,  swelled  in  her  veins  again 
— pain  was  forgotten — beauty  painted  once  more  her 
eye,  cheek  and  lip— and  she  stood,  in  her  own  recovered 
gladsomeness,  by  her  father's  side.  Mr.  Liston  gazed 
upon  her  with  delighted  astonishment. 

"  There  is  some  deeper  cause  for  grief  than  the  mere 
reoeption  of  the  note"-^thought  he  to  himself.  His 
wife's  interference  in  Cordis*  behalf,  so  consistent  with 
her  cold-heartedness  and  worldliness,  naturally  sugges- 
ted itself. 

"Your  mother  would  have  had  you  marry  Cordis,  my 
child,"  said  he,  carelessly.  There  was  no  reply  and  his 
suspicions  were  confirmed.  "  I  always  endeavor  to  agree 
with  her  in  her  plans  for  your  prosperi^  and  happiness, 
my  daughter,  but  I  fear  we  sfaaU  not  be  of  the  same  mind 
now.  You  can  never  while  I  live,  be  wife  to  Cordis. 
Perhaps  I  know  more  of  him  than  your  mother  does !" 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  appreciate  what  a  morning 
Charlotte  must  have  passed  under  the  infliction  of  the 
artful  persuasions  of  her  mother.  Ho  drummed  on  the 
table,  and  said— unconscious  that  he  spoke  aloud — loud 
enough  at  least  for  Charlotte's  ear  to  catch  such  exstatic 
words,— 

''If  Elliston  bad  been  bold  enough  to  push  his  suit,  all 
this  might  have  been  spared !" 

**  He  has,  dear  father !    He  has  V 

The  fruition  of  every  dearest  hope  contained  in  her 
father's  words,  forced  the  exclamation  from  her  lips; 
but  modesty,  instantly  recoiling,  robbed  her  cheek  of  its 
ros«  again.     Her  father  soon  restored  her. 


"He  has,"  cried  he,  starting  up,  "diea  all  is  wall! 
Why  have  I  brought  him  here  week  after  wedc,  bat  that 
I  felt  he  was  the  man  to  be  the  husband  of  my  child  t  I 
have  seen  that  you  love  him— I  know,  Lotty,  for  Fva 
watched  yon  when  you  little  thought  of  me !  Heaven 
be  thanked  .'-—But  I  have  overstayed  my  lima  yoa 
needn't  write  to  him— I'll  bring  him  up  to  tea."  Thns 
•peaking,  for  he  could  not  longer  restrain  his  emotioas 
at  his  wife's  conduct,  he  suddenly  left  the  house. 

**  Jack,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  the  purport  of  tfau  noia 
is  beyond  my  anticipation,  or  rather  I  should  say,  my 
comprehension.  Did  you  ever  read  any  thing  so  cool  in 
your  life?" 

Thus  ejaculated  the  bean-ideal  of  perfection,  Mr. 
Cordis,  as  he  extended  a  note  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing at  arm's  length,  through  his  eye-glass.  Jack  took  it 
and  read  as  follows : — 

Sir:  ExprMtlar  my  oblirstions  for  ths  prvfsrenee  yo«  havs 
exhibited  lor  my  daughter,  I  am  coauniaaioBsd  by  ber  to  iafivrm 
you  that  ahe  must  decline  your  proffer.    I  em  siff  yonrs,  Ac 

Moaais  Lisroii. 

«  That  is  cool,"  said  Jack. 

"  Isn't  it  T    Shall  I  caU  him  ontT'* 

«  No.  He  isn't  fly  to  that.  He'd  be  for  horievhip- 
ping,  or  the  police  office." 

"  Oh !  then  you  think  I'd  best  let  him  alone !  Well, 
I'll  take  your  advice,  but  I'm  in  a  high  timte  of  inftir 
mation  notwithstanding.  I  say  Jack,  I'll  keep  ray  eye  ob 
that  creatora  still.  Her  mother  goes  the  death  fo»  ne, 
that  I'm  sure  of,  and  something  may  tarn  up,  to  bring 
her  to  her  paces  yet.  One  thing,  Jack,— tf  ever  I  do 
get  her  frirly  belied,  I'U  pay  her  for  this,  demne!" 

Mre.  Liston  felt  that  fuU  forgiveness  from  her  ba«baad 
was  now  impossible.  The  dextrous  skill  with  whfch  be 
had  avoided  exposing  hor  to  Charlotte  did  not  soften  her, 
and  a  feeling  of  revenge  was  enkindled  towards  Char- 
lotte, whose  hesitation  to  become  the  victim  of  her  unfeel- 
ing plans  had  placed  herself  in  so  much  lower  a  grade  in 
Mr.  Listen's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  had  frustrated  a 
scheme  which  she  had  long  been  engendering.  But  she 
exercised  the  distinguishing  trait  of  her  character,  ia 
fully  repressing  any  manifesutions  of  her  feelicgs,  and 
was,  if  possible,  mora  kind  than  ever  to  Chariotte. 

As  for  Charlotte,  she  was  all  happiness.  Every  day's 
sun  went  down  upon  the  fullness  of  her  joy.  Ellistoa 
was  daily  with  her,  for  Mr.  Liston' had  forbklden  their 
marriage  until  a  sixmonth,  at  least,  should  have  passed 
away;  that  they  might  enter  its  holy  state  with  a  fell 
perception  of  each  other's  characters — that  if  any  incom- 
patibility of  thought  or  feelings  hould  exist  to  wither  the 
flower  of  love,  it  might  not,  at  too  late  a  momeotyscatter 
iu  leaves  and  sweetness  upon  the  air. 

To  be  eonHnued, 


The  liberty  of  a  people  consisU  in  being  governed  by 
I  laws  which  they  have  made  themselves,  under  whatso- 
ever form  it  be  of  government;  the  liberty  of  a  private 
man,  in  being  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  as  fer 
!  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  his  emm- 
I  try. — Cowley. 
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only  impouible,  after  haviDg  been  broufht  up  fVom  childhood 
with  her,  but  no  unaeceMary  a«  to  be  ndiculoua.  A  bold  point 
miifht  be  made  by  an  actrest,  darinf  enoof  h,  (a  rery  pardonable 
offence)  to  h^p  Mr.  Knowlet  to  what  he  should  have  aaid,  and  a 
full  round  of  applause  be  heard,  where  there  is  comparative 
silence  now. 

Mr.  Knowlet  injures  the  winding  up  of  some  of  his  plays 
by  deferring  the  denouement  of  the  underplot  until  after  the 
main  plot  has  been  fully  concluded.  This  oceurs  in  both  the 
"  Hunchback*'  and  "  Love  {"  but  in  the  latter  it  has  far  the 
worse  effect,  since  the  finale  of  the  underplot  is  much  pro- 
tracted, and  the  chief  personnges  are  lost  sight  of.  Nor  do  we 
admire  the  underplot.  This  mairic  change  of  a  woman  to  a 
blustering  young  man  by  the  mere  donning  of  man's  clothes, 
and  a  sword,  and  the  blinding  of  even  her  lover's  eye  in  broad 
daylight,  and  during  several  interviews,  entrenches  too  much 
upon  the  fantastic  to  be  worthy  of  one  whose  powers  should 
never  be  exerted  except  to  elevate  the  drama.  Madame  Vestris 
may  render  the  character  very  agreeable,  as  it  was  written  ex- 
pressly for  her ;  but  cannot  redeem  its  violation  of  pwbabillly 
and  taste. 

The  Vandenboffs,  is  portions  of  "  Love,"  both  fether  and 
daughter,  seemed  to  soar  above  their  former  achievements. 
In  the  first  act,  the  haughty  imperiousoess  of  the  Countess,  and 
the  grovelling  demeanor  of  the  loving  serf  were  placed  in  ad- 
ninbia  contrast,  and  formed  a  bold  picture  of  that  state  of 
serfage,  such  as  Huon's,  infinitely  more  degrading  than  that  of 
African  slavery— wherein  the  vassal  of  a  domain  is  no  better 
treated  than  the  kine  he  feeds,  who  is  sold  with  the  land  he  tills, 
has  no  chronicles,  no  individuality — scarce  a  name.  When 
afterwards,  Huon's  bosom  swells  with  natural  dignity  and  resolu- 
tion, and,  required  to  commit  an  act  which  will  wreck  his  own 


PARK^-MrB.FitzwiIliams,— whose  versatility  of  talent  strikes 
us  with  more  and  more  astonishment,  the  oftener  webehold  her 
performances— succeeded  the  Vandenboffs.    We  are  sorry  to 
record  that  ber  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  discouraging, 
and  exhibited  but  a  poor  appreciation  of  her  powers.    Parti- 
cular comment  upon  her  is  unnecessary  as  she  only  repeated 
the  characters,  with  one  addition,  which  we  have  before  re- 
marked upon  with  delighL    Opera  followed  her,  in  the  shape 
of  Donnizetti's  Love  Spell,  a  light,  airy,  and  charming  com- 
position, first  introduced  upon  the  Park  boards  by  Madame 
Caradori  Allan.    Its  melodies  and  cborusses  are  exceedingly 
winning,  and  some  of  them  have  been  nightly  encored.    The  * 
vocal  parts  were,  in  one  instance,  finely,  in  the  others,  respecta- 1 
biy  sostained.    Mr.  Gubilei  is  a  rich  basso,  and  rose  superior.  1 
Misa  Poole,  aa  ever,  was  pleasing,  and  interesting,  singing  very  j 
sweetly,  yet  not  with  that  degree  of  scientific  skill  indispensa- ; 
ble  in  a  Prima  Donna.    More  years  of  study  will,  with  her  pow- 1 
ers,  ftilly  initiate  her  into  the  mysteries  of  the  operatic  art. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month  the  Park  boards  will  be 
trod  by  the  Vandenboffs  again ;  and  as  their  first  appearance  ; 
will  probably  be  in  the  play  of  Love,  of  which,  we  have  not  yet  | 
been  able  to  express  opinions,  we  will  devote  some  attention  to 
It  at  the  present  time. 

The  plot  and  poetry  of  the  play  are  already  well  known. 
The  idea  of  the  plot  was,  doubtless,  suggested  to  Knowles'  mind  . 
by  the  beautiftil  episode  of  the  Countess  and  the  Page  in  his 
own  Hunchback.  But  unfortunately,  suggestions  derived  from  ' 
himself  do  not  end  with  this.  In  the  perusal  of  the  play,  and ' 
wkfle  wo  are  listening  to  it  when  acted,  the  ghosts  of  the  au- 1 
thor's  several  previous  dramas  will  come  up  and  flit  before  us ' 
in  dim  array,  intangible,  yet  with  distinctive  features,  now  1;  peace  and  that  of  another,  he  prefers  to  die  in  manly  indepen- 
singly  and  alone,  and  now  in  groups,  half  concealing  each  other.  ,1  denoe,  than  to  be  in  so  far  the  tool  of  a  master,  the  gradual 
There  are  new  and  glorious  passages,  it  is  true,  but  as  a  whole, ''  change  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vandenhoff  as,  daring  to  reason  and 


it  is  bat  a  medley  compound  of  what  he  has  done  before.  Again, ! 
although  Mr.  Knowles  has  a  happy  faculty  of  discoursing  upon ' 
what  "Love"  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot,  of  what  it  is  and  of 
what  it  is  not,  he  has  in  this  play  rung  the  changes  upon  it, 
rather  too  frequently,  for  our  taste.  We  should  sigh  beforehand 
with  the  certainty  of  our  latigne,  were  the  task  set  us  to  count 
the  several  invocations  to,  explanations  of,  and  speeches  about, 
**  Love,"  in  this  one  play. 

The  plot  is  not  happily  managed.  We  find  it  easier  to  con- 
demn, than  in  all  respects  distinctly  to  define  why  we  are  dissat- 
isfied. The  interest,  in  representation,  is  climacteric,  as  far  ab 
the  aeene  between  Huon  and  the  Countess,  after  his  return 
ttom  self  exile,  in  the  suite  of  the  Empress.  That  was  intend- 
ed doubtless,  by  Knowles,  to  be  somewhat  of  a  counterpart  to 
the  great  scene  between  Julia  and  Clifford ;  but  it  fails  of  crea- 
ting an  effect  by  any  means  commensurate  with  such  an  expec- 
tation. Wherefore  it  is  so,  we  can  scarcely  analyze  to  our 
mind.  There  is  nothing  apparently  wanting  in  the  language— 
which  sounds  to  the  ear  as  though  it  should  excite,  and  that  ac- 
tively, the  feeling  a.  We  are  not  laboring  under  an  ill  imprea- 
ston  obtained  from  poor  acting,  since  two  artists,  acknowledged 
of  the  greatest  genias,  sustained  the  several  parts  of  Huon  and 
the  Countess ;  and  from  their  mouths  every  word  fell  aa  it 
should  have  fallen.  But  such  is  the  impression  of  the  scene ; 
and  the  interest,  instead  of  broadening  and  strengthening, 
dwindles  thenceward  to  the  close,  except  when  renewed  and 
regenerated  by  the  Cquntess'  defiance  of  the  Empress.  The 
introduction  of  the  Empress,  also,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  play, 
to  be  at  once  prominent  in  the  plot,  when  we  have  known  noth- 
ing of  her  befbre,  creates  an  unpleasant  effect;  an  officer  or 
lady  commisiionod  by  her  to  deal  with  the  Connteaa,  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  in  taste. 

Huon  believes  himself  married  to  Catherine  the  serf,  instead 
of  Cntherine  the  Countess — and  when  the  Countess  throws  her- 
eelf  at  hb  feet,  and  claims  him  for  her  husband,  in  reply  to  his 
exclamation—^  I  married  Catherine."    She  sayi— 

"  My  name  l«  Catherine,  as  thou  oughtA  to  know. 
But  did  not  know"— 

or  something  very  like  it    This  ignorance  of  Huon's  ia  not 


to  resolve,  he  feels  the  greatness  of  his  own  emotions,  was 
masterly  in  the  extreme.  "  My  Lord,  I  will  not  sign !"  was 
magical  in  power — ^the  whole  scene  with  the  Duke,  indeed,  was 
conducted  most  admirably. 

Miss  Vandenhoff  can  be  subjected  to  no  comparison  in  the 
part  of  the  Conatess,  and  the  conception  and  achievement  of  it 
must  be  attributed  to  her  own  unaided  powers.  The  confiict 
of  feelings  at  the  injury  of  the  serf  by  the  lightning,  and  his 
recovery,  was  most  skilftilly  managed,  and  drew  down  unstinted 
applause ; — and  her  scene  with  the  Empress  was  a  display  of 
enthusiasm  of  paseion  and  wild  abandonment  of  power,  accom- 
plishing a  ftill  triumph  on  the  occasion,  and  establishing  her 
daims. 

The  company  of  the  Park  has  not,  for  years,  combined 
greater  talent  than  during  the  present  season.  That  talent  has 
been  called  into  active  and  unsparing  exercise.  Yet  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  last  benefits  of  several,  who  have  hardest  labored, 
and  are  favorites  too,  in  a  high  degree,  were  so  but  in  name.  The 
days  when  a  stock  performer  could  count  upon  the  aid  of  his 
benefit,  are  gone  by.  If  this  state  of  things  continue  longer, 
what  encouragement  has  a  performer  to  persevere,  through  a 
laborious  season,  for  the  gratification  of  that  public  who  look 
upon  his  exertions  so  indifferently? 

New  Chatham. — This  neat  and  comfbrtable  establishment 
has  been  re-opened  under  the  management  of  Mesara.  Flynn  and 
Thome.  The  present  company  is  by  no  means  inferior ;  and 
novelties  of  every  description  have  been  presented,  to  win  the 
attendance  of  the  public — ^with  good  effect.  Mrs.  Gibbs  has  pas- 
•  sad  thronjrh  two  engagements  with  much  success,  drawing  down 
[  repeated  encores  for  ber  songs.  Mr.  Browne,  the  very  mention 
of  whose  name  excites  a  laugh,  has  amused  with  his  commicali- 
lies  and  eccentricities,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott  has  appeared  in 
some  of  his  favorite  sailor  characters.  Constant  effort,  warily 
bestowed,  must  make  the  Chatham  a  flourishing  establishment. 
Its  position  is  in  every  respect  superior,  for  a  house  of  its  class, 
— it  is  neat,  pleasant  and  commodious,  and  its  prices  do  nol 
draw  heavily  upon  the  pnrite.  Tact,  more  than  laviah  ex> 
penditure,  is  the  secret  of  management  now-a-days,  and  the 
managers  of  the  Chatham  certainly  do  not  lack  iL 
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of   tboM  rayf ,     Diet        on    the     dia  •  tant  sea,     May   the  hopet   of 


^m 


^ 


^^m 


my  young  dayt,      Be    waim'd  to     Hie    hy    thee ;     May    the  hopes    of    my    young  days,  Be 


F=?= 


_ 


^ 


warm*d  to  life    hy    thee. 


0  j^,^  _  ,^tfi 


•KOOltD  TSMI. 

Fairest  flower  'neath  eastern  skies, 

Stored  in  thy  peaceful  mind; 
Mora  of  wealth  for  me  there  lies, 

Than  in  the  gems  of  Ind. 
Never  from  thy  trusting  heart, 

Ne*er  from  Uiy  smiling  hrow. 
May  die  hopes,  the  peaoe  depart, 

vv  faieh  beam  upon  them  now* 


THIRD   TBRSK. 

Hours  and  days  will  wing  their  flight, 

Still  never  day  ifaall  fade; 
But  111  share  some  new  delight. 

With  thee,  my  Indian  Maid. 
In  the  passing  hour  of  gloom. 

Rest  thou  uy  cares  on  me; 
To  restore  thy  Pleasure's  bloom, 

Win  my  best  guerdon  be. 
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LITERARY    REVIEW. 

Michael  Aemiteonc  :  Harper  if  £ro<A«r«.— Thia  tal«,  which 
wu  writun  to  expose  the  croeUies  of  the  Factory  •jitem  of 
Enf lend,  eppeared,  acfOM  the  water,  in  monthly  nurobera.  It 
i§  almuat  beyond  conception  and  belief,  that  the  horrora  herein 
depicted  can  have  their  foundation  in  truth  ;  but  Mrs.  Trollope, 
the  authoreH,  sayi, "  let  none  dare  to  tay  this  picture  is  exag- 
gerated,  til)  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  by  his  own 
personal  inrestigatioo,  that  it  is  so."  Here,  then,  is  a  slavery 
more  horrible,  ten  thousand  times,  than  that  in  our  own  South. 
The  latter,  is  to  it,  as  the  sun  to  utter  darkness '  And  yet, 
English  statesmen  point  to  America  with  acorn !  There  is  a 
eertain  saying  in  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  books,  **  First  cast  out 
the  beam,  etc,"  which  will  richly  apply  in  this  case.  The  tale  is 
very  affecting,  but  we  do  not  think  well  managed.  The  rescued 
factory  children  are  elevated  in  the  end,  to  too  high  natation. 
It  is  ill-jadged,  and  it  may  be  said,  abanrd,  to  make  as  good  as 
**  lords  and  ladiea  **  of  them. 

Makian  :  Harper  if  Brother*^— Thie  is  a  tale  by  that  charra- 
lig  writer,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall.  An  Irishwoman,  she  delights  in 
portraying  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character,  which  is  by 
Bone  better  understood  than  heiaalf.  Marian  is  a  delightful 
tale. 

Mbmoirs  or  Feankltn  :  Harper  tf  llrol&«rc— Certainly  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Harpers*  most  valuable  Family  Library 
would  have  been  wanting,  had  it  been  brought  to  a  close  with- 
out numbering  among  its  volumes,  one  or  more,  containing  the 
life  of  a  man  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to  his  countrymen,  and 
whoee  preeepto  have  been  so  eelehrated,  aa  thoee  of  Frmiklia. 
His  **  Life,  written  by  himself,"  which  has  been  the  general 
medium  for  obtaining  information  of  him,  ia  imperfect  in  deteil 
and  analysis  of  character,  as  every  autobiography  neoessarily 
must  be.  The  materiale  for  a  comprehensive  compeud  of  his 
leading  principles  of  action,  and  the  events  of  his  noble  career, 
have,  of  late,  from  various  sources,  been  placed  in  command, 
aad  we  are  glad  to  And  them  given  to  the  public  by  the  Harpers, 
In  the  attractive  garb  of  their  *'  Library."  There  are  two  vol- 
nmes,  and  the  work  is  embellished  by  a  well-engraved  portrait. 

French  Rivai,vTtoN :  Lea  if  BloMekard. — ^These  "  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  by  Madame  Tussaud,  a  lady  who 
was  on  terms  of  persona)  intimacy  with  most  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages notorious  in  ite  bloody  annals,  contains  many  anec- 
dotes of  peculiar  interest ;  especially  in  the  closeness  of  detail, 
and  the  subjects  of  observation  which  would  be  expected  from 
a  woman.  The  translation,  however,  has  not  been  rary  happily 
effected. — CarvilU. 

RoMANCB  ov  Teavel;  5.  Colwtam,r— In  a  haadsome  volume 
Mr.  Colman  has  given  to  the  public,  several  teles  by  N.  P. 
Willis,  Esq.,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  peri- ' 
odicaL    The  collection  forms  a  pleasant  volume. 

Trials  or  the  Heaet  :  Lea  if  BUmckard^-^Tha  tales  under 
this  title,  are  by  Mrs.  Bray,  an  authoress  of  some  celebrity.  The 
moral  of  the  first  story  is  decidedly  bad.  If  a  young  lady  be 
affianced  early  in  life,  hf  her  parents,  to  one  who  cares  not  par- 
ticularly for  her,  and  before  the  marriage,  she  loves  another, 
and  ia  loved  by  him  in  return,  she  exhibits  no  **  lieroism  "  and 
**  magnanimity,"  as  Mrs.  Bray  tacnhes  ns,  to  adhere  to  the  former 
one ;  but  is,  rather,  deficient  In  true  moral  courage,  and  it  in 
the  highest  degree,  crirainaL  The  rest  of  the  tales  are  very 
well :  but  some  of  the  remarks  thrown  in  by  the  authoress, 
here  and  there,  lead  us  to  believe  her  prejudices  to  be  strong, 
and  her  judgment  not  of  the  soundest  character. 

A  WoEO  TO  Women  :  Carey  if  /Tart— This  volume  is  from 
the  self-devoted,  benevolent,  pious  Mrs.  Fry,  authoress  of  the 
Listener.  It  consists  of  many  short  essays  on  various  subjecta ; 
among  them, "  English  Prejudices,  *•  The  Love  of  the  World." 
The  uses  of  "  Hospitality,"  "  Music,"  "  Hearing,"  "  Dancing," 
"Reading,"  etc  The  fervently  religious  character  of  these 
essays,  may  be  anticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  authoress* 
praittoas  workt^^WiUy  if  Putnam. 


Geeen  Mountain  Bots  :  £.  P.  WaHem  if  S0n#<— 1 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  avthor  of  a  tale,  written  sobm  yean 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  entitled  "  May  Martia, 
or,  the  Money  Diggers.**  It  introduces  the  notorioos  Eihaa 
Allen  to  the  reader,  since  ite  scene  is  laid  in  his  trying  time^ 
The  story  is  well  written,  interesting,  and,  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  give  an  insight  into  Vermont  life  at  the  time,  iaslrae- 
tive. — Rohinea*  if  Pratt, 

Clinch's  Poems:  Jamee  JJanu.— "The  Captivity  in  Baby- 
lon," is  the  title  of  the  major  poem  of  this  collection.  It  is  ia 
the  Spenserian  stansa,  and  throughout,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
poesy.  Sometimes  it  rises  into  the  noblest  straina.  We  eaa- 
not  say  but  that  we  think  Mr.  Clinch  has  been  more  sveeeeslbl 
in  some  of  his  less  pretending  efforts.  One  or  two  of  the  auner 
poems  in  this  collection  are  very  saperier,  and  some  of  hiaodos, 
hitherto  published,  deserve  to  be  accounted  in  the  first  rank  of 
American  poetry.  This  volume  is  beautifully  bound  aad  print- 
ed.—/Ft/cy  if  Putnam. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

The  warmth  and  rains  of  the  past  month  have,  at  alar  earUer 
period  than  usual,  unlocked  the  bosoms  of  many  of  our  aCreaaas 
from  their  icy  fetters,  and  given  an  earnest  of  an  early  spring. 
The  Hying  sleamboate  already  ply  their  dashiag  wings,  and, 
we  sincerely  hope,  that  the  starting  up  of  nature  from  her  tor- 
por, miQr  infuse  a  lift  and  energy  into  oar  bnaiBees  cla8aes,that 
will  lighten,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  the  darkness  of  their  hopea. 
M^y  our  streets  swarm  with  Strang  era,  throagiag  to  thla  great 
mart — and  may  the  sound  of  men's  gladness  echo  the  carnival 
voice  of  spring. 

HtTDsoN  Rivm  Stkamboat  Comtant^— The  boate  «f  this 
company  are  undergoing  complete  repairs  and  reaovatioaa,  aad 
will  ahortly  be  in  ftill  career.  We  nnderstand)  also,  that  seve- 
ral new  boate,  of  the  moat  elegant  construction  and  model, 
which  have  been  built  during  the  past  season  by  the  company, 
will  be  placed  immediately  on  the  line.  The  pablic  will  thea 
possess  facilities  Ibr  travel  on  our  noble  river,  never  aqvalled  for 
comfort,  speed  and  convenience.  The  commanders  of  the 
several  boate  of  thb  eompaay  are  gentlemea,  ia  every  seaae  of 
the  word,  and  those  whose  interest  or  pleasure  will  lead  tham 
often  to  pass  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  will  do  well  from  the 
outset,  to  adhere  to  those  boate,  wherein  there  is  ed  oiaBiliMt  a 
concern  to  secure  the  happiness  of  every  passenger. 

Public  BinLDiNca.— At  an  early  period  of  the  aeaaoa,  we 
hope  to  see  the  workmen  busy  upon  those  grand  struetures, 
the  Custom  House  and  the  Exchange.  They  will  prove,  when 
fiaished,  two  of  the  most  chaste  specimens  of  art  in  the  cooatry, 
and  will  honor  as  well  as  ornament  the  city.  We  are  impaiieat 
to  see  them  in  completeness  and  beauty. 

OuE  Speiko  Fashion  Plate. — After  much  trouble  and  at  oo 
little  expense,  we  present  oar  readers  with  aa  unrivalled  plate 
of  the  Spring  Fashions  for  the  present  seasoa. 

Evening  Dress.— Fancy  silk  robe,  with  low  Oreeian  eorsafe, 
trimmed  with  face  quilling  ;  short  sleeves,  puffed  very  Aall,  with 
quilling  of  laco  ;  skirt,  full,  double  flounced,  with  quilled  laco 
to  corro8)M>nd  with  the  corsage  and  sleeves.  Onrd  and  tasaala 
and  long  kid  gloves,  triouied  with  lace.  Hair,  plain,  with  lUI 
plaits  at  the  ears. 

Walking  Dress.— Robe  of  heavy  silk ;  skirt,  flill,  with  threo 
flounces ;  the  corsage  made  half  high,  with  sleeves  demi-large ; 
shawl,  of  silk,  largo  size,  embroidered,  richly  fringed.  Hat, 
small,  crown  placed  far  back,  deooraUd  with  ribbona  aad 
bouquet  of  flowers. 

BaiDAL  Decss.— Elegant  white  ailk  robe,  akirt,  AdI,  with 
two  flounces  of  rich  lace,  headed  with  silk  eord }  corsage  low, 
trimmed  with  antique  point  lace  to  correspond  with  the  akirt ; 
sleeves  short  aad  full,  trimmed  with  ailk  cord  in  taaaels,  aad  Mv- 
minating  with  lace  rufllos.  The  front  hair  diapoeed  in  riaglelB, 
ornamented  with  a  coronet  of  flowera*  Veil  of  laco,  eotwiaod 
ia  the  braid  of  the  hack  hair. 
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THE    YOUNG    MOTHER. 

Thkrs  is  nothing  so  delightful  ia  cootemplation,  as 
the  innocent  gaiety  and  thoughtlessness  of  childhood. 
Many — ^many  a  literal  wanderer  over  earth's  desolate 
walk»-7^<^i'>*^  whom  fortune  has  seemed  to  set  herself 
in  unappeasable  o.pposition — whose  grey  hairs,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  near  .relative  to  cheer — ^gazes  upon  the  con- 
gregated bands  of  laughing  urchins,  who,  in  their  sport, 
interrupt  him,  it  may  be,  in  his  porambulations,  and,  as 
vivid  memory  retraces  the  scenes  of  his  career,  drops  a 
tear  of  wo,  and  sighs  to  be  a  boy  again !  And  so,  some- 
times, have. the  most  of  us— yet  few  would  repass  ihe 
ordeal  of  vanished  life,  were  tliore  more  than  speculation 
in  such  a  desire. 

But  early  childhood—the  infancy  of  the  miod*s  expan- 
sion— when  each  new  thing  makes  the  little  one's  eye 
kindle,  and  its  whole  face  glow  with  the  curiosity  of 
awakening  reason — then  is  childhood  most  interesting — 
yet  then  is  it  invested,  in  general,  in  the  parent's  mind 
with  no  measure  of  the  true  interest  which  should  attach 
to  it.  It  is  a  plaything— its  half-framed  phrases  of 
speech — its  exuberant  outbursts  of  delight— »iu  exhibi- 
tions of  affectioD—- all  render  it  dear.  But  many  an 
infant  mind,  at  that  period,  drinks  in  the  careless  word 
that  may  be  treasured  up — ^indistinctly,  yet  with  effect — 
to  stamp  iu  conduct  in  the  future.  The  ear  hears,  and 
the  mind  understands  the  speech  of  elders,  far  earlier 
than  it  can  frame  thought  into  words.  And  acts,  too— 
the  outbursts  of  anger — the  eye  kindled  into  fury,  are 
lessons.  The  tale  of  deceit — ^perhaps  to  that  child  itself 
^-may  be  a  lesson ;  for  how  can  the  period  be  designated 
when  the  destinctive  outlines  of  truth  and  falsehood 
develope  themselves  in  the  mind  of  a  child  f  Who  shall 
presume  to  declare  it  7 

We  have  given,  this  month,  a  beautiful  engraving  of  a 
young  mother  and  her  child.  The  train  of  reasoning  to 
which  it  has  led  us,  in  illustration,  is,  we  know,  trite, 
yet  what  subject  can,  with  better  effect,  be  brought  up, 
and  up  again,  for  discussion  and  exhortation?  There 
are  mothers  who  will  go  with  us  thiuugh  this  short  essay 
with  no  sneer  upon  their  lips,  though  we  say  only  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again.  We  have  before 
expressed  our  views,  in  this  magazine,  that  the  mother 
is  appointed,  more  especially,  to  be  the  instructress  of 
her  children.  Thatf  too,  the  education  of  her  children — 
that  noble,  glorious  duty,  solves  the  mooted  point  of 
woman's  sphere — for  that  is  her  sphere— ^nd  it  is  ra- 
diant, exalted,  (feneration  follows  generatioii  to  the 
grave.  It  is  not  in  schools  and  academies  that  the  cha- 
racter is  formed.  It  may  be,  indeed,  when  the  thought- 
less mother  makes  chance  her  child's  morel  instructor, 
and  he  is  left  to  have  his  good  faculties  blunted,  and  his 
bad  ones  quickened  and  enlarged  by  evil  companionship. 
HoMK  is,  or  should  be,  the  nursery  of  charactei^-the 
mother,  the  watchful  gardener.  Let  the  mother  think, 
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then,  early — early ^  that  licr  child  is  to  be  a  man.  Let 
her  look  forward  to  the  good  he  may  do — the  station 
he  may  win,  when  the  hairs  of  her  head  are  silvered 
with  age,  or  the  grave  has  enfolded  her  for  ever— let 
her  think,  too,  on  the  other  hand  of  the  wo— the  evil  he 
may  entail— of  the  curses  that  may  be  heaped  upon  him 
in  life — of  a  friendless  death,  and  a  memory  block  with 
infamy-^let  her  think  this,  fur  she  should  do  so— and 
while  she  smiles  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  mater- 
nal tenderness  upon  the  prattling  child  upon  her  knee 
a  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be,  will  render  it  more  than  a 
plaything,  and  fill  her  breast  with  a  solemn  foeling  of  her 
responsibleness. 

To  one  from  abroad— we  mean  from  out  of  our  own 
city — ^wben  he  walks  up  Broadway  of  a  pleasant  day,  the 
dress  of  many  of  the  children  creates  a  feeling  of  even 
astonishment.  We  have  seen  gentlemen  pause,  and 
ladies,  too,  in  amazement,  at  the  miniature  men  and 
women,  scarce  able  to  more  than  totter,  yet  bedizened 
with  every  attribute  of  the  extreme  of  fashion.  Thus  to 
dress  cliildren  in  New<^ork,  has  become  a  fashion— a 
sad  and  lamentable  one.  No  argument  is  required  to 
develope  its  evil  tendency.  Every  time  such  clothes  are 
put  upon  a  child,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Vani/y— a  feel- 
ing strong  enough,  in  almost  every  character,  without 
extraneous  applications  to  increase  it— and  intolerable, 
when  stimulated  and  excited  to  unwarrantable  and  dis- 
proportionate action.  It  is,  wo  say  it  again,  a  sad  fash- 
ion— to  make  a  puppet  of  a  child,  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  such  dreadful 
resulu.  Thoughtlessness  gave  it  birth,  doubtless — may 
thought  abolish  it  at  once. 

The  mother  must  temper  her  fondness  with  discretion, 
remembering  how  excess  of  dress— ^f  adulation— of  at- 
tention— trifling  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  time,  may  bo  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  evil.  It  is  the  future  which  we  would 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  mother,  in  connection  with 
her  child — the  dim  and  donbtful  future!  We  would  re- 
peat thtU  again  and  again — it  should  be  written — ^if  it  be 
not  on  the  mother's  heart— where  her  eye  may  rest  upon 
its  truthful  inculcation  day  after  day — "  Remember  the 
Future  when  you  look  upon  your  child !"  And  the  young 
mother  more  especially— who,  for  the  first  time,  has  felt 
the  absorbing  glow  of  maternal  love — she  is,  more  than 
all,  apt  to  forget— to  look  only  at  the  present— to  make 
her  child  no  more  Chan  her  plaything.  We  would  im- 
press the  responsibleness  of  her  charge  upon  such  a  one, 
and  teach  her  to  reflect  what  her  child  is  to  be— that  it 
is  to  be  fashioned  for  action — for  life — for  good. 

Thus  should  every  mother  reason.  The  quotation 
refers  to  a  daughter. 

*'  Her  womanhood ! 
*Tis  when  I  think  of  that,  I  feel  how  greaU* 
How  lolemo  'tis,  to  own  a  parent't  love ; 
A  parent's  duty!    Twill  be  mine  to  nurse 
Thit  little  bud,  and  shield  it  from  the  stona. 
And  make  it  ripe  for  Heavea  I    Ifkbebefair, 
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And  more  the  cynofure  of  wonderinf  •yea, 

It  trill  be  mine  to  f  umrd  from  vanity, 

And  teach  how  fairer  far  all  beauty  ia, 

That  bath  companionship  with  inner  f  race. 

The  beauty  of  the  soul !  how  worthien  elee! 

If  Nature  stint  her  yifts,  and  unadorned 

The  casket  be,  mine  'twill  be  to  impart 

80  rich  a  lustre  to  the  jewel  in't. 

That,  for  its  sake,  no  haltinir  thourht  will  pause 

At  the  poor  case  that  holds  it !    Ob,  in  sif  ht 

Of  glorious  occupation  like  to  this. 

Be  it  my  sole  ambition  to  achieve  it 

To  the  content  of  conscience !    All  my  hope 

For  fame  and  honor,  that  my  child  may  be 

80  paramount  in  goodness,  that  the  mind 

Shall  backward  turn  to  her  whose  anxious  care 

Did  help  to  make  her  so,  and  I  be  thought  of 

When  I  am  in  my  grave !" 

Such  IS,  indeed,  a  mother's  highest  earthly  renown— 
to  have  her  virtues  reflected  back  in  her  children.  There 
is  a  hii^her  point — the  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  a  duty 
appointed  by  Heaven^to  achieve  what  Heaven  ha» 
established  as  one  great  aim  of  woman's  life — this  care- 
ful rearing  of  her  children — to  which  supreme  regard 
should  be  paid.  b.  r.  b. 


Original.  ^ 

FAREWELL   TO   GREENWOOD. 

BT  MISS   C.   r.    ORNX. 

Farxwxll  !  that  mournful  word,  farewell ! 
It  comes  like  some  enchanter's  spell, 
The  current  of  our  joy  to  chill. 
And  makes  brief  pleasure,  briefer  still. 
Thou  murm'ring  stream,  with  rulHed  breast, 
That  ott  has  soothed  my  soul  to  rest, 
From  thy  green  banks  how  can  I  go, 
And  bid  my  sorrow  chock  its  flow  1 
Fickle  as  Fancy's  wildest  dream 
Art  thou — an  ever-changing  stream ; 
Now  calm  and  tranquil  as  in  sleep, 
Now  rushing  by  with  murmur  deep. 
Then,  by  the  storm  to  fury  driven, 
By  rugged  rocks  thy  waves  are  riven ; 
Thy  foam-capped  cresu  in  desperate  ire. 
Threaten  destruction  deep  and  dire. 
'Twere  dangerous  then,  thy  wrath  to  dare, 
The  boldest  seaman  might  beware. 
But  when  the  sinking  orb  of  day, 
Sheds  on  yon  hills  his  latest  ray-^ 
When  gorgeous  clouds  of  every  hue- 
Rose,  purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  blue, 
Wait  round  their  monarch's  dying  bed, 
To  catch  the  latest  glory  shed 
From  his  effulgent  beams ;  then  thou 
More  and  more  beautiful  doth  grow — 
Thy  placid  surfiice  oae  broad  sheet, 
Where  all  the  living  splendors  meet. 
The  verdant  banks  within  thy  stream, 
As  lovely,  bright,  and  real  seem. 
As  though  another  world  as  fair 
As  our  own  orb  lay  hidden  there. 
And  round  the  Point,  behind  the  trees. 
With  pennons  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
Glides  many  a  vessel  fair  and  bright. 
With  swelling  sheets  of  canvass  white; 


And  many  a  gallant  little  boat 
Swifl  o'er  thy  dancing  waves  doth  float. 
And  many  a  strong  arm  plies  the  oar, 
Midway  between  each  rocky  shore. 
While  rushing  by  with  speed  and  force. 
The  steamer  holds  its  steady  course. 
And  here  and  there  a  porpoise  grave. 
Leaps,  for  a  moment,  from  the  wave. 
Then  rolling  awkwardly  away. 
Leaves  the  faint  traces  of  his  stay. 
But  thy  smooth  waters  calmly  glide 
Where  treacherous  rocks  their  terrors  hide ; 
And  ofl,  too  late  to  save  his  bark. 
The  seaman  may  his  danger  mark. 
Montressor's  Island  greets  the  sight, 
Laved  by  thy  waters  glist'ning  bright ; 
The  distant  hills  are  cleariy  seen. 
Clad  in  their  many-tinted  green. 
Thy  heights,  Weehawken !  boldly  rise. 
Seeming  to  join  the  earth  and  skies. 
With  vapor-wreath  of  spiral  curi, 
The  rattling  steanvcars  onward  whirl ; 
All  o'er  thy  banks,  with  glimmeriag  sheen. 
Stately  old  mansions  fair  are  seen, 
And  noble  trees  stand  proudly  bj. 
Waving  their  graceful  boughs  on  high. 
One  mansion  than  the  rest  more  fliir. 
Rises  in  simple  beauty  there. 
With  slender  leaves,  that  brightly  shine. 
Glitters  the  silver-glancing  pine— • 
The  solemn  fir— the  cypress  green — 
The  willow's  pensile  boughs  are  seen ; 
The  proud  magnolia's  bloom  of  snow— 
The  oleander's  crimson  glow. 
The  hydrangers,  profuse  of  bloom. 
And  many  a  flower  of  rare  periume. 
Birds  of  sweet  song  and  plumage  gay, 
Flit  with  light  chirp,  from  spray  to  spray. 
And  the  bright  golden  sunlight  streams 
« O'er  the  green  lawn  in  brilliant  gleams. 
Echo  gives  back  the  gladsome  shout. 
Rung  by  young  voices  gaily  out. 
Figures  of  youthful  beauty  fair, 
Are  seen  disporting  froely  there. 
One  graceful  form  of  fairy  mould. 
With  waving  curls  of  sunlit  gold. 
Chases  the  bird  or  gem-like  fly, 
With  bounding  step,  and  sparkling  eye. 
Or  lures  with  accents  soft  and  bland, 
And  crumbs  from  her  own  tiny  hand. 
Of  feathered  tribes  a  num'rous  band. 
Nature's  aristocratic  bird. 
The  peacock's  loud,  harsh  cry  is  heard. 
And  ntmuing  by  with  stately  pace, 
He  moves  in  all '  the  pride  of  place.' 
Scene  of  Enchantment !  faro  thee  well ! 
No  more  in  thy  green  shades,  I  dwell ; 

~    Would  that  I  had  an  artist's  power, 
To  paint  thee  at  the  sunset  hour ! 
Though  scarcely  needs  the  aid  of  art. 
To  paint  what's  graven  on  the  heart ! 
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Brikt  time  bad  the  young  Spaniard  and  his  Indian 
prineest  for  explanation,  or  for  conyerse ;  for  while  she 
wa«  yet  clasped  to  his  grateful  breast  in  the  first,  sweet 
embrace  of  lore,  a  lon^,  wild  yel!  rang  far  into  the  bosom 
of  the  night  from  the  cave*8  month  above ;  and  the  broad 
glare  of  a  hundred  torches,  tumultuously  brandished  by 
as  many  strong^  and  savage  bands,  disclosed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  fugitives,  the  6erce  Ca^iqne,  himself, 
•unrounded  by  the  flower  of  bis  wild  chivalry,  armed  at 
all  points  with  bow,  and  buckler,  war-club  and  javelin, 
and  pike,  thronging  the  rocky  threshold  of  that  deserted 
dungeon.     Each  swarthy  figure  stood  out  revealed  on 
that  bold  eminence,  like  animated  sculptures  of  the  far- 
famed  Corinthian  brass,  the  sinewy  frames,  the  well-de- 
▼eloped  muscles,  nay  more,  the  very  features  and  expres- 
sion of  every  stem  Cacique,  the  plumy  crowns  and  pic- 
tured  quiver,  all  clearly  visible,  and  palpably  defined 
against  the  fierce  red  glow,  which  formed  the  back- 
ground to  that  animated  picture.     Brief  time  was  there, 
indeed,  for  instantly  discovering  the  mode  by  which  the 
fugitive  bad  \eh  his  place  of  confinement,  and  guessing, 
as  it  seemed,  that  his  flight  was  but  recent— -for  though 
the  crimson  glare  of  the  resinous  torches  rendered  the 
group  above  as  visible  as  daylight  could  have  done,  it 
lacked  the  power  to  penetrate  the  gloom  which  veiled 
the  little  knot  of  beings  at  the  base  of  that  huge  preci- 
pice.    Two  of  the  boldest  of  the  great  Cacique's  fol- 
lowen  addressed  themselves  to  the  pursuit  by  the  same 
fearful  and  precarious  ladder ;  while  many  others  might 
be  seen  casting  aside  the  heavier  portions  of  their  dress 
and  nrmature,  and  girding  up  their  loins  in  preparation 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

"Haste,  haste,  Hernando,"  whispered  the  Indian 
maiden  in  a  voice  that  fairly  trembled  with  agitation — 
"  baste  to  yon  thicket  by  the  stream— fly  thou,  Aloaso, 
and  unbind  the  horses !  come,  Orozimbo— brother." 

And  as  she  spoke,  grasping  her  lover  by  the  arm,  she 
hurried  him  away  to  a  dense  mass  of  thorny  brushwood, 
which,  overcanopied  with  many  a  vine  and  many  a  tan- 
gled creeper,  clothed  the  bank  of  a  wide,  brawling 
streamlet,  flowing  with  a  loud  and  incessant  murmur, 
though  in  a  slender  volume,  over  a  bed  of  gravel,  and 
small  rocky  fragments,  detached,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
iW>m  the  tall  crag  that  overhung  it.  Here,  fastened  to 
the  branches,  stood  three  Spanish  chargers,  equipped 
with  the  lightest  housings  then  in  use;  except  that  one, 
in  addition  to  the  saddle,  was  pronded  with  a  velvet 
cushitfn  attached  to  the  cantle,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  thong,  securing  it  to  the  richly  plated  crupper. 

"Mount,  mount,  Alonso,"  cried  the  maiden;  "stay 
not  to  hold  your  master's  stirrup— mount,  and  delay  not. 
Every  minute,  now,  is  worth  a  human  life."  While  yet 
the  words  w«e  on  her  lips,  the  page  had  leaped  iato  his 

*  Concluded. 


saddle;  and  swinging  her  slight  form,  with  scarce  an 
effort,  to  the  croupe  of  the  tall  charger,  Hernando, 
without  setting  foot  in  stirrup,  vaulted  into  the  saddle 
before  her;  grasped  the  reins  firmly  with  a  practised 
hand ;  and  stirring  his  steed's  mettle  with  the  spur,  rode 
a  few  paces  down  the  channel  of  the  stream  till  he  had 
reached  a  place  clear  from  the  overbowering  brushwood 
— Hhe  boy,  Alonxo,  following  hard  on  his  traces,  leading 
the  third  horse  by  the  bridle  at  his  side. 

"  Where  oh,  where  tarries  Orozimbot"  whispered, 
again  the  Charib  maiden,  in  the  sweet  low  music  of  her 
native  tongue ;  "  without  him,  all  is  naught !" 

Ere  she  had  well  done  speaking,  they  had  cleared  the 
thicket;  and  by  the  strong  illumination  of  the  lights 
above,  a  fearful  scene  was  rendered  visible.  The  fore- 
most two  of  their  pursuers  were  half  way  down  the 
ladder,  while  three  more  of  their  followers  had  com- 
menced the  perilous  descent,  and  were  now  hanging  to 
the  topmost  rung !  But  where  was  Orozimbo  7  for, 
though  tho  torehlight  was  of  far  more  avail  to  them  who 
profited  by  its  partial  lustre  from  a  distance,  than  to 
those  whose  eyes,  blinded  by  its  near  presence,  looked 
abroad  vainly  into  the  surrounding  darkness — the  bottom 
of  the  precipice,  and  all  tho  thicket  round,  were  buried 
in  impenetrable  gloom.     Where,  where  was  Orozimbo  7 

A  sharp  twang  broke  the  silence  which  had  succeeded 
to  the  yell  of  the  infuriate  Indians.  A  keen,  sharp,  ring- 
ing twang!  a  hurtling  sound,  as  of  some  missile  in  quick 
motion  followed — a  long  dark  streak  was  seen  alfhost 
immediately  glancing,  witliin  the  circling  radiance  of  tha 
torches,  toward  the  leading  Charib— at  the  next  instant 
he  relaxed  his  hold — a  piercing  yell  of  anguish  and  de> 
spair  pealed  up  to  tho  dark  heavens— headforemost  the 
tawny  figure  of  the  savage  plunged  earthward — and  the 
soft,  heavy,  plashing  noise  with  which  it  struck  the 
soil,  announced,  as  plainly  as  the  clearest  words  could 
tell,  that  not  one  bone  remained  unbroken  after  that 
fearful  fall!  Another  twang— and  yet  another— and, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  small  shrill  voice  of  tha 
fatal  chord,  another,  and  another  of  the  wretched  Indi- 
ans, transfixed  by  the  unerring  shaft  of  Orozimbo,  were 
precipitated — one  shrieking  hopelessly  but  incessantly 
through  the  deaf  air,  until  the  awful  crash  finished  his 
cries  and  agonies  togethpr«-one  mute  in  his  stern  despair 
— from  their  slight  foathold;  while,  daunted  by  the 
deadly  archery  of  iheit  unseen  enemy,  and  ignorant  how 
many  foes  were  launching  death  at  every  shot  among 
them,  tho  sun'ivors  retreated  up  the  ladder  with  wild 
haste;  and,  when  they  reached  the  summit,  a  long* 
drawn  yell,  strangely  expressive  of  malice  frustrated, 
and  disappointed  vengeance,  told  those  who  heard  it 
from  below,  that  they  abandoned  that  precarious  method 
of  pursuit.  Another  moment,  and  the  light  passed  away 
from  the  verge,  and  a  loud  burst  of  dissonant  and  angry 
voices,  receding  rapidly,  betokened  that  the  pursuen 
had  turned  ofl*  to  some  easier  exit  from  their  hill-fortress. 

Secured,  thus,  by  the  bravery  and  foresight  of  her 
stripling  brother,  from  a  pursuit  so  instantaneous  that 
escape  would  ha\'e  been  scarce  possible,  Guarica  called 
aloud,  no  longer  fearing  to  betray  their  proximity  to  the 
enemy  by  her  words. 
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"  Hattcn,  good  brother,  hasten !  We  tany  for  thee, 
Orosimbo,*'  and  guided  by  the  aocentt  of  her  well-known 
voice,  paniiog  from  the  rapidity  of  his  previous  modonsi 
mod  from  agitation  in  a  scarcely  less  degree,  with  his 
full  quiver  rattling  on  his  naked  shoulders,  and  the  long 
bow,  which  had,  of  late,  done  such  good  service,  swing- 
ing at  his  back,  the  Charib  boy  dashed  down  the  slight 
declivity,  and  wreathing  bis  hand  lightly  in  the  courser's 
mane,  bounded,  at  once,  upon  his  back. 

"  Follow,  Guarica,  follow  me  close ;  there  is  no  time 
for  words,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  snatched  the  bridle.,  and 
dashing,  at  once,  into  a  gallop,  drove  down  the  pebbly 
channel  of  the  stream-<->the  small  stones  and  the  water 
Bashing  high  into  the  air  at  every  stroke  of  the  fleet 
steed,  and  indicating  to  Hernando  the  direction  which 
his  guide  had  taken.  No  easy  task  was  it,  however,  to 
ride  at  the  fierce  pace  which  Orozimbo  had  taken  up, 
down  that  wild  water^sourse ;  for  though  the  streamlet 
was  so  shallow  that  it  barely  reached  the  horse's  knees, 
the  rugged  inequalities  of  its  bed«— here  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  rough  and  craggy  frogmcnts,  here  paved 
with  round  and  slippery  boulders,  and  there  with  broad, 
smooth  ledges  of  hard,  slaty  rock,  polished  by  the  inces- 
sant rippling  of  the  current,  till  ice  itself  would  have 
afforded  a  less  treacherous  foothold,  rendered  it  perilous 
indeed,  save  to  a  cavalier  of  the  first  order,  to  put  a 
horse  to  his  speed  among  its  numerous  obstacles.  At 
first,  the  youthful  Spaniard  could  not  conceive  the  cause 
which  sbjuld  have  tempted  Orosimbo  to  lead  him  by  so 
strange  a  path ;  but,  busy  as  he  was  in  holding  up  and 
guiding  the  stout  charger  which  nobly  bore  his  double 
'freight,  his  mind  was  actively  employed ;  and  almost  on 
the  instant  remembering  the  wondrous  instinct,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  scent  of  the  sagacious  bloodhound,  with 
which  the  Charib  tribes  were  wont  to  follow  on  the  track 
of  any  fugitive,  ho  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  singular  pre- 
caution. For  something  more  than  two  hours  they 
dashed  on  unwearied  through  the  sparicling  waters, 
which,  driven  far  alofl,  had  draggled  all  their  garments 
from  buskin  to  the  very  plume — ^the  stream  now  winding 
in  bold  cur\'es  through  rich  and  fair  savannahs,  now 
diving  into  the  deepest  and  most  devious  shades  of  under- 
wood and  forest.  Still  on  they  dashed,  whether  the 
fVee  night  wind,  laden  with  its  freight  of  ten  thousand 
dewy  odors,  sweeping  across  the  open  meadows,  brought 
freshness  to  their  heated  brows— or  the  damp  mist- 
wreaths  of  the  steamy  forest  chilled  the  very  life-blood 
in  their  veins.  Still  on  they  dashed,  rousing  the  wild- 
fowl from  their  sedgy  haunts  on  the  stream's  margin, 
scaring  the  birds  of  night  fVom  their  almost  impervious 
roosts,  till  now  the  stars  began  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,  and  a  faint  streak  on  the  eastern  sky  to  tell  of 
coming  day.  They  reached  a  smooth  green  vega, 
broader  than  any  they  had  yet  passed  or  seen,  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  Oroximbo  paused  from  his  headlong 
raoe, 

"All  is  well,  now,  Guarica— pursuit  is  far  behind; 
three  leagues  hence,  just  beyond  that  fringe  of  wood 
which  you  may  see  glooming  dark  against  the  opening 
mom,  tarry  your  gallant  kinsmen,  Don  Hernando. 
Jiaiiy  would  blame  ks  for  the  deeds  which  we  have 


wrought  in  thy  behalf,  young  Spaniard.  AU  our  cono- 
trymen  muH  bate  us ;  and  if  we  'scape  this  'venture,  oar 
future  home  must  be  within  the  scope  of  Spain's  all- 
powerful  protection.  All  peril  is  now  over  for  a  space ; 
and  if  thou  art  aweary,  my  sweet  sister,  here  may  we 
rest  awhile." 

"  No,  no !"  Guarica  interrupted  him,  breathless  from 
the  wild  speed  at  which  they  had  thus  far  jouneyvd. 
"  No,  no !  no,  no !  we  will  not  pause  till  we  have  reached 
the  cavaliers." 

"  At  least,  however,"  interposed  Hernando,  using  the 
Indian  tongue,  which  was  no  less  familiar  to  him  than 
his  native  language — "  at  least,  let  us,  if  we  be  free  fron 
present  danger,  ride  somewhat  gently,  in  order  that  oar 
steeds  may  so  regain  their  wind,  and  be  in  ease  again  to 
bear  stoutly,  if  aught  should  call  for  fresh  exertioa  of 
their  mettle." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Orozimbo,  tonung  his  horse's 
head,  and  riding,  as  he  spoke,  up  the  green  raaigin  of 
the  rivulet,  till  he  stood  on  the  level  meadow,  where  he 
was  joined  immediately  by  his  companion*— "  be  it  to. 
Well,  I  am  assured  no  foeman  can  have  followed  with 
such  speed  as  to  be  less  than  two  leagues  distant  in  oar 
rear>— and  on  this  open  plain,  none  can  approach  us 
undetected.  One  hour's  advance  will  bring  us  to  a  bond 
of  horsemen,  under  the  bold  Ojeda,  that  would  contemn 
the  might  of  Caofiabo's  tribe." 

Taking  the  lead  once  more,  he  trotted  gently  forward; 
the  daylight  brightening  more  and  mc»re,  till  the  gieot 
sun  burst  from  the  cloudy  veil  that  curtained  his  bright 
orient  chamber,  and  filled  the  earth  with  lustre  and 
rejoicing.  Oh,  how  sweet,  to  the  weary  fugitives,  was 
that  glad  sunburst;  awakening,  as  it  did,  upon  the 
instant,  the  matutinal  chorus  of  ten  thousand  joyous  war> 
biers,  and  calling  forth  unnumbered  odors  from  the  vp 
rising  flowers,  which  hod  lain  sad  and  scentless  daring 
the  absence  of  that  glorious  bridegroom.  Hope,  which 
had  languished  in  their  bosoms  during  the  long  night 
hours,  was  now,  at  once,  transmuted  by  nature's  wod» 
drous  alchymist,  into  gay,  cheery  confidence— Love, 
which,  oppressed  by  doubt,  anxie^  and  care,  hod  been 
rensembered  only  to  aggravate  their  sorrows,  and  enhance 
their  apprehensions,  resunoed,  beneath  that  gladsome 
light,  its  more  l^itimate  and  wonted  function,  and, 
before  many  moments  had  elapsed,  Hernando  woe  r^ 
counting  to  the  attentive  ears  of  the  sweet  Indian  gir], 
his  confident  and  certain  expectation  of  an  immediate 
termination  to  all  the  obstacles  which  had  thus  frr 
opposed  their  union ;  while  he  inquired  eageriy  into  the 
late  mysterious  history  of  his  surprise,  imprisonment, 
and  rescue.  Few  words  sufficed  to  make  all  dear. 
Chance,  alone"-4>lind  and  sudden  chance  hod  brought 
about  his  capture^««  chance,  which  had,  in  fact,  pre- 
served the  Spanish  settlements  from  certain  peril'— proba- 
ble destruction.  Apprised  of  the  relaxed  discipline,  and 
contemptuous  negligence  of  roiiitoiy  usages,  which  had 
crept  on  the  garrison  during  the  absence  of  iu  great 
commander,  the  wily  Charib  had  assembled  all  his  bold 
tributary  hordes,  and  was  even  then  in  full  march  to 
commence  an  onslaught,  on  walls  which  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  found  mounted  with  culverins  unloaded. 
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•nd  watched-  -or  anwatched  nther— 4>y  leiitinelB  anann* 
ed  and  sleeping.     With  the  unwearyinir  diligence  of  trae 
affection,  late  on  the  night  preceding  the  intended  dael, 
the  sweet  Guarica,  having  learned,  accidentally,  the 
march  and  purpose  of  her  savage  ancle,  had  started  from 
her  distant  home,  on  foot  and  unaccompanied,  with  the 
intent  to  warn  her  lover  of  the  approaching  peril ;  while, 
to  a^d  Buspicion,  she  had  directed  Orozimho  to  join  the 
Cai^iqiie's  expedition.     Frastrated,  however,  and  delayed 
by  many  an  unforeseen  mischance,  she  would  have  come 
too  late ;  but  for  the  ^rce  encounter  between  Hernando 
and  his  treacherous  foe,  which  had  retarded  the  advance 
of  Caofiabo,  who,  wary  and  suspicious,  had  fancied  the 
detection  of  his  plot  in  the  Spaniard's  unexpected  pres- 
ence at  his  appointed  rendezvous.     As  it  was,  she  arrived 
at  Isabella  a  short  half  hour,  at  most,  after  her  lover  had 
set  forth  into  the  forest;  and,  disbelieved  by  the  lazy 
watchers,  would  even  then  have  effected  nothing,  had 
she   not  happened  to  encounter  ttie  heroic  partisan, 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  even  then  setting  foot  in  stirrup  to 
ride  forth  on  some  daring  foray.     Telling  her  simple 
tale  to  this  brave  leader,  who  failed  not  to  perceive, 
upon  the  instant,  the  probability  of  such  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  Caofiabo,  and  who,  with  intuitive  rapidity  of 
mind,  detected  somewhat  of  the  truth  of  her  connection 
with  Hernando,  she  obtained  instant  and  implicit  cre- 
dence.    Before  ten  minutes  had  passed  by,  the  tocsin 
called  the  garrison  to  arms ;  the  guns  were  scaled  and 
loaded ;  and  with  his  own  peculiar  band  of  fleet  and 
fiery  skirmishers,  Ojeda  mounted  to  ride  forth  and  skin* 
the  country,  having  learned,  from  some  chance  oxpres- 
■ions  dropped  by  Herreiro  in  the  gateward's  hearing, 
the  place  of  meeting  fixed  for  that  morning's  sanguinary 
pastime.     Ere  he  had  ridden  forth,  however,  Don  Gus- 1 
man's  senritor  came  at  furious  gallop  from  the  scene  of 
action,  having  escaped,  though  not  unwounded,  by  dint 
of  desperate  spurring  firom  the  wild  chieftain's  archery.  > 
From  his  report,  tha  truth  of  all  Guarica's  tidings  was 
DOW  confirmed  past  doubt,  with  the  addition  of  Her- 
reiro's  death,  and  his  more  generous  rival's  capture. 
Ordering  the  maiden  to  be  carefully  detained,  but  with 
all  hoQor,  in  the  fortress,  the  gallant  partisan  dashed  out 
in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  his  bold  companion.     Nor, 
though  too  late  for  this,  did  he  fail  to  avenge  him ;  for, 
after  sweeping  many  a  league  of  forest  and  savannah 
with  his  fleet  chivalry,  he  had,  near  nightfall,  met  the 
returning  force  of  Caofiabo;  who,  satisfied  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Spaniards  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
bis  onslaught,  having  detached  a  hundred  of  bis  men  to 
escort  his  much  valued  captive,  was  hurrying  back,  to 
■woop,  as  he  fancied,  on  his  unprepared  fuemen,  in  the 
dead  of  night.     Charging,  immediately,  with  lance  in 
rest,  although  his  little  band  numbered  not  one  sixteenth 
part  of  the  Charib  forces,  Ojeda,  like  a  tliunderbolt, 
drove  through  them;  and,  as  they  fled  diverse,  divi- 
ding his  small  party  into  companies  of  five,  pursued  them 
fiercely  with  a  hot  fire  of  pistolets,  until  they  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  swamps  or  thickets,  impervious  to  the 
chargers  of  their  steel-clad  enemies.     Fifty  slain  Indians, 
and  a  single  captive,  attested  the  rash  Spaniard's  prow- 
and,  ere  the  moon  had  risen,  within  the  walls  of 


Isabella,  the  prisoner  was  confironted  with  the  lovely 
niece  of  the  fair  Queen  Anapaona.  The  instant  result  of 
this  conference,  was  the  return  of  the  Charib  maiden, 
escorted  by  Ojeda,  with  a  fresh  band  of  forayers,  to  her 
native  home;  where  she  was  joined,  at  daybreak,  by 
her  fiiithful  brother,  with  ample  tidings  of  the  captivity 
and  destined  fate  of  her  young  lover. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  infuriate  Caofiabo, 
whom  Orozimbo,  hurrying  homeward,  had  met  on  his 
retreat,  bafilcd,  and  desperate,  and  bent  on  vengeance, 
had  openly  declared,  that  on  the  third  day  thence,  he 
would  march  with  ten  thousand  followers,  and  slay  his 
captive  before  the  very  walls  of  Isabella,  and  in  sight  of 
his  helpless  countrymen,  with  the  most  direful  tortures. 
The  simple  plan  was  soon  arranged,  and  in  pursuance  of 
it,  Orozimbo  forthwith  returned  to  the  hill-fortress,  where 
he  was  destined  to  watch  constantly  for  an  occasion  of 
communicating  with  the  prisoner.  This,  by  aid  of 
Alonzo— whom,  less  carefully  guarded,  he  had  easily 
visited,  and  whom,  at  eariy  twilight,  he  contrived  to 
liberate — was  speedily  and  thoroughly  eflected.  Th« 
horses,  with  Guarica,  had  been  secreted  in  tlie  thicket, 
by  a  plan  preconcerted,  as  soon  as  the  night  had  become 
dark  enough  to  veil  their  movements.  Ojeda,  who  had 
come  so  far  with  her,  returning  to  array  hb  troop,  and 
cover  their  retreat  as  soon  as  he  was  well  assured  that 
tho  escape  of  his  companion  from  the  dungeon  was  now 
well  nigh  certain,  and  that  his  presence  on  the  spot 
would  binder  rather  than  advance  their  flight. 

All  this  Hernando  soon  learned  finom  his  sweet  com* 
panion,  and  as  they  careered  easily  and  freely  over  tha 
fair  green  plain  which  stretched  for  miles  around  them, 
and  on  whose  bmad  champaign  existed  neither  dingle^ 
brake,  nor  glen,  to  shade  a  lurking  foaman,  the  certainty 
of  safe^  and  of  freedom  lent  wings  to  the  young  lovet'W 
buoyant  and  exstatic  soul.  Well  mounted,  and  well 
armed  with  weapons  of  defence — for,  with  his  charger, 
the  bold  and  wary  partizan  bad  failed  not  to  send  rapier, 
and  pistolcu,  and  battle  axe— he  would  have  cared  but 
little  had  he  been  destined  to  fall  in  with  a  score  of 
roving  Indians— but,  as  it  seemed,  no  such  encounter 
was  to  he  looked  for— much  less  apprehended. 

And  now  the  wide  savannah  was  already  passed,  and 
at  the  verge  of  the  forest,  within  a  short  half  mile  of  tha 
spot  where  Ojeda  waited  their  arrival,  with  ears  and 
soul  intent  on  every  sound  that  might  betoken  their 
approach,  they  had  to  cross  a  narrow  streamlet,  running 
through  deep  and  wooded  banks.  Orocimbo,  who  as 
their  guide,  had  led  the  way,  was  in  the  middle  of  tha 
ford ;  while  Hernando,  with  the  maiden,  was  descending 
the  steep  path  which  led  to  it,  when  the  well  known 
twang  of  the  Indian  bow  was  heard,  and  an  arrow  whia* 
zed  through  the  air  so  truly  aimed,  thatit  passed  through 
the  Spaniard's  higli-crowned  hat. 

''Push  on,"  cried  the  quick-witted  youth,  upon  the 
instant,  *'push  on,  boy,  to  close  quarters;'*  and  as  he 
spoke,  snatching  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  he  dashed  bis 
spun  into  his  hone's  flanks,  and  passing  Orozimbo  in 
mid  channel,  drove  up  the  opposite  ascent,  followed  by 
his  page,  sword  in  hand. 

Then  from  the  brushwood  rose  a  loud,  wild  yell, 
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companied  by  a  flight  of  the  long  Charib  thafu;  close  to 
the  head  and  breast  of  De  Leon  they  hurtled,  but  none 
took  effect  on  him,  or  on  Alonzo.  A  sharp  cry  rang, 
however,  from  the  rear,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  splash  in  the  shallow  water;  and  then,  with  bridle 
loose,  and  blood-stained  housings,  the  steed  of  Oroximbo 
darted  at  a  fierce  gallop  onward.  Scarce  had  Hernando 
reached  the  brow  of  the  ravine,  before,  with  levelled  pikes 


now  he  might  be  seen  within  two  hundred  yards,  plsring 
his  bloody  spurs,  and  brandishing  aloft  his  formidable 
rapier.  Thrice  did  Hernando  rush  upon  the  Indians  in 
the  vain  hope  of  succoring  his  prorafised  bride,  striking 
down,  at  each  charge,  a  Charib  warrior ;  but  each  time 
he  was  driven  back  by  force  of  irresistible  numbers,  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  her  from  sure  death,  had  not 
a  bloody  form,  grim,  ghastly,  and  death-stricken,  arisen. 


and  brandished  war-clubs,  a  dozen  Cbaribs  rushed  against  i:  like  a  spectre,  from  the  channel  of  the  stream,  armed 
him,  and  one  more  daring  than  his  fellows  seized  on  his  |{  with  a  Spanish  blade^faithful  in  death  itself,  young 


bridle  rein.  Not  half  a  second  did  he  keep  his  hold  • 
for,  levelled  at  a  hand*s  breadth  of  his  head,  Hernando's 
pistol  flashed  with  unerring  aim— the  bullet  crashed 
through  the  Indian's  temples,  and  he  fell,  without  a  word 
or  groan,  beneath  the  charger's  feet.  Rising,  upon  the 
instant,  in  his  stirrups,  the  bold  cavalier  hurled,  with  a 
sure  and  steady  hand,  the  discharged  weapon  in  the  face 
of  his  next  opponent,  and  before  he  had  even  seen  the 
effect,  although  it  felled  him  stunned  and  headlong  to 
the  earth,  unsheathed  his  trusty  rapier  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other,  casting  his  bridle  loose,  he  drew 
and  discharged,  fatally  his  second  pistol.  All  this  had 
passed  with  the  speed  of  light ;  and  Alonzo,  having,  at 
the  same  time,  cut  down  the  first  of  his  assailants,  the 
Indians  broke  away  on  all  sides,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  have  effected  thehr  eseape;  and  so,  in  fact,  they 
might  have  done,  had  the  young  Spaniard  chosen  to 
abandon  Orozirobo  to  his  &te;  but  such  was  not  his 
nature.  Reining  his  clmrger  up,  he  turned  his  head, 
and  <sptlled  aloud  upon  the  faithful  Indian ;  at  the  same 
point  of  time,  the  Charibs,  who  had  scattered  diverse 
before  his  headlong  charger,  began  again  to  rally,  and 
one,  the  boldest  of  their  number,  fitting  an  arrow  to  his 
bow-string,  drew  it  with  steady  and  swift  aim  quite  to 
the  head ;  the  chord  twanged  sharply,  and  the  shaft  took 
effect,  right  in  the  broad  breast  of  the  war-horse,  trans- 
fixing his  embroidered  poitrel;  headlong  he  fell  to 
earth ;  and,  as  be  fell,  the  savages  gaining  firesh  courage, 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  npon  the  hapless  rider.  So 
speedily,  however,  had  the  skilful  soldier  regained  his 
foothold,  and  so  powerfully  did  he  wield  his  rapier, 
that  they  still  dreaded  to  close  with  him  absolutely. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  fair  Guarica,  for,  dislodged 
from  her  seat  by  the  shock  of  the  charger's  downfall,  she 
had  been  thrown  to  some  yards'  distance,  and  seized,  as 
soon  as  she  had  touched  the  ground,  by  a  gigantic  savage, 
who,  all  aUiirst  for  vengeance  and  for  blood,  brandished 
his  pondrous  war-club  round  bis  head,  in  very  act  to 
smite;  while,  hampered  by  their  nomerous  foemen, 
neither  Hernando  nor  the  page  could  possibly  assist  her 
in  this  fearful  crisis.  Just  al  this  moment,  the  thick,  fast- 
beating  tramp  of  many  horses,  at  full  gallop,  was  heard 
by  both  parties,  and  the  continuous  crashing  of  the  brush- 
wood, through  which,  with  furious  speed,  a  band  of 
Europeans  were,  it  was  evident,  advancing.  The  near 
seunds,  it  would  seem,  inspired  both  parties  with  fresh 
vigor;  the  savages  striving  to  finish  their  fell  work 
before  they  should  come  up  to  the  rescue,  the  Spaniards 
gaining  confidence  and  hope  from  the  vicinity  of  friends. 
Too  late,  however,  would  the  arrival  of  Ojeda,  on  the 
scene  of  action,  have  proved  to  save  Guarica ;  though 


Orozimbo.  Though  faint  and  staggering,  be  plied  bis 
keen  sword  with  such  mortal  energy,  that  all  shrank 
back  from  iu  downright  descent.  The  chief  who  had 
sei^l  Guarica,  and  whose  averted  head  beheld  not  the 
approach  of  this  new  combatant,  received  ^be  full  sway 
of  its  sheer  edge  on  his  bended  neck.  Through  muscle, 
spine  and  marrow,  the  trenchant  blade  drove  unresisted ; 
loosing  his  grasp  upon  his  captive,  he  dropped  dead 
without  a  word  or  straggle,  and  carried  onward  by  his 
own  impetus,  the  Charib  boy  fell  over  him,  and  lay 
beside  him  in  his  blood,  motionless,  although  living  still. 
A  second  more,  and  with  their  battle-ciy,  **  Saint  Jago," 
the  fiery  Spaniards  were  upon  ^em,  with  flash  and  shot, 
and  stab  and  stroke,  till  not  an  enemy  remained  alive 
upon  the  bank  of  that  small  stream,  which  late  so  puns 
and  lucid,  flowed  now  all  dark,  curdled,  and  thick  with 
human  gore.  Ere  yet  the  mortal  struggle  was  %re]l 
over,  Hernando  caught  Guarica  to  his  arms,  while  the 
page  had  upraised  the  body  of  her  faithful  brother  from 
the  earth,  and  wiped  the  foam  and  gore  from  his  pale 
lips,  while  the  stem  Spaniards  stood  around,  mnta  and 
awe-stricken,  leaning  upon  the  weapons  which  reeked 
yet  with  the  homicidal  witness.  One  form  was  there, 
beside  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  on  whom  Hernando's  eyes, 
engrossed  by  the  sad  spectacle  before  him,  had  not  yet 
fallen— a  tall  and  noble  form,  goi^geously  clad  in  scarlet, 
with  much  lace  and  embroidery  of  gold.  But  it  was  not 
the  gorgeous  dress— scarlet— 'uor  lace— nor  gold— ^nit 
the  long  locks  of  snow  shading  that  broad  and  massive 
brow,  the  air  of  conscious  dignity  and  inborn  worth,  the 
impress  of  unutterable  thought  united  to  invincible 
resolve,  that  stamped  upon  that  face  and  figure  a  natural 
majesty  exceeding  that  of  princes  a  majesty  becoming 
the  discoverer  of  worlds !  Silent  he  stood,  and  sor- 
rowful,  while  the  boy,  Orozimbo,  placing  the  fair  hand 
of  his  sister,  who,  with  her  lover,  knelt  above  Idm  in 
speechless  agony  of  wo,  in  that  of  the  yornig  Spaniard, 
strove  hard  but  fruitlessly — against  the  grasp  of  death 
which  was  now  grappUng  with  his  vety  soul — to  give 
his  feelings  sound^gasping  forth  something  of  which 
naught  conld  be  heard  bat  the  words — "Take  her,  love 
and  protect" — his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  as  he  struggled 
still  to  fix  them  on  the  beloved  brow  of  her  for  whom  ha 
died;  his  lips  were  fearfully  convulsed,  and  with  one 
murmur— "  Sister,  sister!"  he  sank  upon  the  earth,  as 
still  and  senseless  as  its  least  valued  clod.  Then  that 
great  man  broke  silence — 

"  This  is  the  visible  and  present  hand  of  Ood !  Take 
her,  Hernando ;  she  is  yeuis  yours  in  the  face  of  men, 
and  before  Qod  I  Take  her  to  be  your  wife  for  ever  and 
for  ever,  and  as  to  her  you  do  prove  ^tthfiil,  true  and 
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lovitig'-^so  may  U  be  with  yoa  and  youn  here  and  here- 
after I" 

Aod  the  wide  forest  aisles  n-echoed  to  tho  deep 
"  Amen  "  which  burst  impressively  firom  the  stem  lips  of 
the  Spanish  warriors. 

The  tendeniesA  of  her  espoused  lord  effaced^  in  time, 
the  cloud  from  the  fair  Indian's  brow ;  and  if  the  course 
of  their  6rst  early  love  was  troubled,  so  was  it  not  with 
its  meridian  tide!  Happy  they  lived  and  honored;  and 
wheoy  at  leng^  they  paid  the  debt  which  all  must  pay 
to  nature,  it  was  among  the  tears  of  children  so  nume- 
rous and  noble,  that,  to  this  Tery  day,  many,  the  proudest 
families  of  Spain's  nobility,  are  proud  to  claim  descent 
from  Don  Hernando  de  Leon,  and  bis  bright  Charib 
Bride !  h. 


Original. 
LOVE    RULETH    FOR   EVER. 

BY  J.    tAJKB  BARTLBTTK. 

Otkb  the  earth,  and  over  the  sea, 
Wherever  the  light  of  the  mind  may  be ; 

In  wilds  of  the  West,  or  groves  of  the  East; 

'Neath  the  soldier's  helm,  and  the  cowl  of  the  priest ; 
'Neath  every  garb  which  man  can  wear. 
Through  every  deception  how  deep,  or  how  rare, 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

The  red  man  roveth  thro'  forests  wild. 
Where  civilization  hath  never  smiled; 

Strong  is  his  arm,  and  the  wild  deer's  pace 

He  far  outstrips,  in  the  eager  chase; 
Tet  the  untaught  son  of  warrior's  bold, 
Into  kindness  melts  when  the  tale  is  told. 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

Away  with  the  wind  o'er  the  rolling  wave. 
For  ever  careering  above  his  grave, 

The  sailor  long  clings  to  the  taper  mast ; 

When  the  storm  shrieks  loud,  and  the  rain  falls  fast. 
Whispers  seem  borne  on  the  eddying  wind. 
To  teO  with  his  sweetheart,  tho'  left  behind. 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

Tho  great,  the  lowly,  and  the  proud. 

Beneath  its  magic  power  are  bowed ; 

Thro'  its  vortex  wild,  all  hearu  are  whirl'd, 
Its  subjects  are  all,  aod  iu  kingdom  the  world ; 

Its  life  is  eternal-- priceless  its  dower. 

And  a  million  tongues  proclaim  each  hour. 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

It  ruleth  aHke,  in  tieaven  and  Earth, 

Creation  gave  the  first  tale  of  its  birth ; 
It  moveth  each  world,  and  it  lighteth  each  star, 
Which  in  tho  blue  ether  is  beaming  afar, 

And  the  angel  harps  with  quivering  chords, 

Re-echo,  again,  to  each  other,  the  words. 

Love  ruleth  for  ever. 

CincinneUit  Ohio* 


Original. 
THE    FAIR  YOUTH  OF    NAMUR.» 

BT   MRS.   B.   F.  BLLBT. 

Ik  the  good  old  Flemish  city  of  Namur,  dwelt  a 
widow,  who  lived  very  retired  and  quietly.  None, 
except  those  who  saw  her  at  church— -where  she  was 
never  missing-— or  in  her  little  retail  shop,  where  she 
dealt  in  silk  stuffs  and  fine  laces,  were  aware  of  her 
existence.  Perhaps  Madame  Le  Blond  would  have 
died  in  the  same  obscurity  in  which  she  lived,  had  she 
not  been  blessed  with  a  son^  who,  ere  he  reached  his 
two  and  twentieth  year,  became  an  object  of  interest  to 
at  least  half  tlie  city,  and  what  is  better,  to  the  fairer 
half.  He  was  a  good  youth,  and  had  been  piously  edu- 
cated ;  had  never  seen  worse  company  than  that  of  his 
excellent  mother  and  her  relations ;  had  no  opportunity 
of  spending  money,  for  the  dame  inherited  nothing  from 
her  husband's  efiects,  and  the  avails  of  her  shopkeeping 
wore  barely  suflicient  for  their  support.  Her  son  waa 
therefore  moderate  in  his  wishes,  as  well  as  hooest,  sen- 
sible and  industrious.  But  all  those  virtues  wo«ld  hardly 
have  made  his  name  known  in  Namur,  had  he  not  pos- 
sessed the  most  rare  and  exquisite  beauty  of  person. 
No  youth,  in  the  town  or  country,  could  bo  thought  of  as 
a  match  to  him.  Not  to  mention  a  figure  of  faultless 
symmetry,  there  was  an  irresistible  charm  in  his  noble 
features,  in  his  blue,  melting  eyes,  and  the  most  per%ot 
mouth  in  the  world.  On  account  of  the  rich  (olden 
curls  that  clustered  about  his  temples,  and  the  clear  rosy 
hue  of  his  complexion,  he  was  called,  instead  af  Mr. 
Le  Blond — ''the  Blondin,"  simply.  It  was  then  the 
fashion  for  young  gentlemen  to  wear  periwigs  and 
swords.  Madame  Le  Blond,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
insisted  oa  her  son's  wearing  an  ell  measure  instead  of  it 
sword;  and  bis  own  bright  locks  supplied  the  place  of 
the  periwig.  And  most  of  his  fair  acquaintances  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  innovation. 

The  Bloodin,  himself,  thooght  veiy  little  of  the  matter, 
nor  knew  how  deeply  he  had  bewitched  the  hearts  of  the 
damsels  of  Namur.  He  had  always  been  used  to  kind 
looks  and  caresses;  and  if  any  of  his  iair  customers 
chose  to  detain  him  in  discourse,  he  made  no  other 
observation,  mentally,  than  that  women  loved  to  talk. 
If,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  any  lady  chanced  to  presa  his 
hand,  ha  returned  the  pressure  as  in  courtesy  bound,  and 
suffered  her  to  depart. 

Madame  Le  Blond  soon  found  her  shop  a  great  place 
of  resor^  aod  preferred  even  to  more  showy  and  splendid 
ones.  After  a  day's  vigorous  employment  in  sellii^  silks 
and  lacea,  she  would  say  to  her  son,  "  Lee,  my  child, 
how  it  pleases  Heaven  to  bless  our  industry,  prudence 
and  honesty !"  They  both  gave  thanks  for  the  bleasing ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  seemed  not  always  to  follow 
their  exertions.  The  good  dame  was  certainly  as  dili- 
gent and  as  prudent  as  her  son ;  yet  when  aUme  in  the 
shop,  it  was  very  seldom  she  could  drive  a  bargain  with 
her  capricious  Uidy  customers.  Her  goods  were  ever 
second  rat»— her  prices  unreasonable.     But  to  the  youog 

*  Frsely  translated  from  the  Oermaa. 
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man,  they  would  pay  the  same  prices  without  a  munnur. 
"  Weill  child/*  the  mother  would  say,  "  I  am  old  and 
morose ;  I  have  not  your  arts  of  persuasion.  It  is  my 
time  for  rest.  I  have  managed,  and  worked,  and 
scraped  together,  long  enough.  It  is  now  your  turn. 
Take  to  yourself  a  wife.  I  will  nurse  my  old  age  with 
you." 

"  But  where  to  look  for  a  wife  1" 

"Leave  that  to  me,  my  child,"  said  Madame  Le 
Blonde. 

"  What  think  you,  mother,  of  my  Cousin  Marie  f  You 
know  my  uncle  said  long  ago,  that  Mario  and  I  were 
made  for  each  other.  She  is  a  clever  damsel.  I  remem- 
ber we  used  to  play  man  and  wife  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. My  uncle  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  only  a  few 
days  ago." 

"  And  to  me,  also,"  interrupted  Madame  Le  Blond. 
"  But,  my  dear,  that  can  never  be,  for  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty  reasons. .  I  will  tell  you  the  first  half  dozen, 
merely.  First,  so  long  as  we  were  unsuccessful  in  busi- 
nessy  your  uncle  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now 
he  is  more  cordial-— he  knows  we  have  prospered  for 
some  years  past.  Secondly,  Marie  is  a  good,  clever, 
managing  giri,  but  she  has  nothing.  A  merchant  should 
not  ask  what  his  wife  i#,  but  what  she  hat.  Sho  has 
nothing— you  have  nothing.  What  is  the  product  of 
nothing  multiplied  by  nothing  7  Thirdly,  you  are  first 
cousins^  and  both  human  opinion  and  divine  laws  oppose 
the  union  of  near  relations.    Fourthly-—" 

''Enough,  enough,  mother!"  cried  the  dutiful  son. 
"It  was  only  a  first  thought  of  mine.  Choose  me 
another." 

Madame  Le  Blond  soon  fixed  her  mind  upon  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  rich  cutler,  M.  Paulet. 
The  young  lady  was  rich,  but  inconceivably  ugly ;  hump- 
backed and  one-«yed,  and  otherwise  disagreeable  in  per- 
son. She  could  never  have  dreamed  of  finding  a  hus- 
band, had  she  not  had  gold  to  purchase  lovers.  The 
cutler  closed,  at  once,  with  Madame  Le  Blond's  propo- 
sition, and  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  delighted  at  the  thought 
of  being  courted  by  the  handsome  Blondin,  blushed  so 
deeply,  that  her  yellow  face  looked  almost  green. 

The  innocent  youth,  when  informed  of  his  mother's 
negotiation,  felt  as  if  every  thing  before  his  eyes  had 
turned  green.  When  he  had  recovered  from  his  first 
horror,  he  held  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Mother, 
I  will  give  you  three  hundred  reasons  why  I  cannot 
marry  Mademoiselle  Paulet.  First,  a  fever  which  seizes 
roe  whenever  I  think  of  her ;  second,  a  nausea ;  third,  a 
giddiness  in  my  head;  fourth,  a  rushing  in  my  ears; 
filth—" 

"  Stop !"  cried  the  dame,  who  had  no  inclination  to 
hear  the  other  reascms ;  you  talk  like  an  apothecary,  not 
like  a  respectable  merchant.  Only  calculate  Mademoi- 
selle Paulet's  gold  invested  in  our  trade,  and  increased 
ten  fold,  as  it  may  be !" 

But  the  mother  and  son  could  not  agree  in  their 
reckoning.  The  one  set  her  old  head  against  the  other's 
young  hearL  She  became  more  peevish;  he  more 
melancholy.  Although  it  was  cold  weather,  he  grew,  all 
at  ouce,  fonder  of  walking  out  than  he  had  been,  even  in 


summer,  to  escape  maternal  solicitations  at  home.  Nay, 
had  he  not  been  withheld  by  his  filial  aifections,  he  would 
gladly  have  left  the  city,  and  gone  abroad  into  the  worU 
to  seek  his  fortune. 

One  morning  he  went,  after  his  custom,  to  bear  tbe 
mass.  Near  him,  in  the  church,  knelt  a  young  lady, 
dressed  in  rich,  though  simple  travelling  apparel ;  her 
face  shaded  by  a  veil  embroidered  with  gold.  Her 
fingers  diligently  plied  her  rosary,  but  many  a  fintive 
glance  from  under  her  veil  did  she  direct  towards  the 
handsome  youth.  Poor  Le  Blond's  heart  was  veiy 
heavy,  for  it  was  full  of  the  hideousness  of  his  proposed 
bride,  and  the  anger  of  bis  mother.  As  he  left  the 
church,  he  saw  the  Indy  who  had  observed  him  so 
attentively,  go  out,  accompanied  by  another,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  gentlemen.  They  stepped  into  an  elegant 
carriage,  and  drove  off.  The  Blondin  knew  that  they 
must  be  people  of  quality.  He  met,  the  next  day,  at 
the  stone  bridge  in  the  lower  city,  the  same  ladies  walk* 
ing ;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  save  one  of  them  from 
falling,  as  she  slipped  in  the  snow  upon  tbe  steps.  It 
was  the  lady  in  the  embroidered  veil.  She  had  hurt  her 
foot  slightly,  and  leaned,  for  support,  on  the  arm  of  the 
young  man,  while  she  asked  him  a  number  of  questions. 
When  she  heard  he  was  a  dealer  in  laces,  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  purchase  some,  and  directed  him  to  bring  them 
to  her  hotel,  at  such  an  hour,  next  day.  He  was  to  ask 
for  the  Countess  St.  Silvain.  She  would  have  chatted 
longer  with  the  beautiful  Blondin,  but  at  the  moment 
tbe  two  gentlemen  came  up,  to  inquire  the  reason  of  her 
delay.  She  told  them  of  the  dreadful  accident  she  had 
escaped  by  aid  of  the  youth ;  they  assisted  her  into  a 
coach,  and  the  young  man  was  left  alcme. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  repaired  to  the  hotel  with 
the  goods,  and  was  shown  to  the  apartmenu  of  the 
Countess.  He  showed  her  two  boxes  full  of  costly 
laces.  She  made  choice  of  some,  paid  him  his  demand, 
added  a  gold  piece  <w  two  in  reward  for  his  trouble,  and 
again  engaged  him  in  conversation.  When,  amooig 
other  things,  he  told  her  he  had  never  been  out  of 
Namur,  the  Countess  said,  "Will  you  engage  in  my 
service  7  You  shall  then  travel  through  France.  I  will 
give  you  a  better  salary  than  your  business  would  yield. 
You  shall  be  mine,  or  my  husband's  private  secretary." 

She  spoke  in  a  sweet,  persuasive  voice;  and  the 
Blondin  felt  almost  tempted  to  embrace  her  offer,  pai>- 
ticularly  when  he  thought  of  Mademoiselle  Paulet, 
who  had  a  strong  nasal  twang  in  her  speech.  Bat  his 
old  mother!  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  her;  no! 
although  he  had  sworn  on  hundred  times  to  run  away, 
rather  than  marry  the  cutler's  daughter.  So  he  refused 
the  enticing  proflfers  of  the  Countess. 

This  resolution  was  a  noble  one,  and  deserved  the 
reward  with  which  Providence  honored  it  in  the  sequeL 
But  it  was  sorely  shaken,  when,  on  his  return  home, 
Madame  Le  Blond  assured  him  that  the  negotiation 
between  her  and  M.  Paulet,  had  gone  too  far  to  be  hono- 
rably receded  from  ;  and  that  he  must,  perforce  wed  tbe 
humpbacked  heiress.  In  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  youth 
went,  next  day,  to  the  Countess'  hotel;  but  returned 
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quietly  home  to  the  shop,  for  the  lady  and  ber  iiute  bad 
alrpady  left  Namur. 

This  adventure  was  soon  forgotten.  His  domestic 
trials  ceased  not,  but  the  young  man  bore  them  with 
patience  and  firmness  a  whole  year.  Meanwhile,  Louis 
the  Great,  of  France,  took  it  into  his  head  to  increase 
his  greatness.  In  1692  he  advanced  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  to  Namur,  and  at  the  expense  of  some 
hundred  weight  of  powder,  totally  demolished  the  scheme 
of  marriage  pending  between  Madame  Le  Blond  and  M. 
Paulet,  in  behalf  of  their  ofTipring.  For,  after  eight  day's 
siege,  the  king  took  the  city,  the  castle  in  twenty ;  and 
the  good  old  dame  fell  ill  of  her  fright  and  died. 

The  Blondin,  no  doubt,  felt  indebted  to  the  French 
monarch  for  his  military  interruption  of  his  nuptials ;  but 
he  sorrowed  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  his  mother.  She 
left  him  a  larger  substance  than  he  had  expected.  With- 
out his  knowledge  she  had  laid  by  a  pretty  store  of  gold, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  her  stock  at  some  future 
time.  He  put  her  design  in  execution;  left  the  small 
•hop,  and  opened  a  large  and  handsome  one  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets.  He  was  particularly  pleased  in 
his  new  abode,  by  a  garden  that  belonged  to  his  share  of 
the  buildings— for  he  loved  the  culture  of  flowers.  This 
garden  adjoined  another,  belonging  to  a  house  in  a 
parallel  street ;  the  two  were  dirided  only  by  a  thorn 
hedge,  in  which  there  were  many  gaps,  owing  to  neglect 
in  trainipg  the  branches.  Le  Blond  had  in  his  a  lovely 
jasmine  arbor,  where  he  resolved  to  spend  much  time 
in  study.  The  house  in  which  he  had  hired  apartments 
was  that  of  President ,  the  superior  bailiwick. 

One  summer's  morning,  on  approaching  his  arbor,  he 
saw  sitting  there  a  young  damsel,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  studying  diligently.  She  was  apparently  about 
nineteen ;  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  such  a  maiden  as 
Le  Blond  had  never  before  seen.  So  dazzlingly  fair  her 
brow,  her  neck  so  voluptuously  rounded— so  softly  tinted 
with  carmine  her  lips  and  cheeks^-so  rich  the  glossy 
abundance  of  her  dark  hair,  that  fell  in  lovely  ringlets 
down  to  the  prettiest  shoulder  in  the  world !  The  youth 
stood  bewildered,  and  only  after  a  long  pause  ventured 
to  approach.  The  beauty  seemed  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed. She  was  evidently  a  stranger.  She  rose  and 
bowed,  and  each  commenced  a  faltered  apology.  A  con- 
▼ersaUon  might  have  ensued,  but  did  not ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  the  young  man*s  understanding  seemed  transferred 
from  his  earn  to  his  eyes ;  and  in  the  next,  the  fair  maiden 
was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
This  much,  however,  was  made  out:  that  they  were 
neighbors.  The  young  lady  lived  in  the  house  fronting 
on  the  street  St.  Fiacre,  parallel  to  that  in  which  Le 
Blond  resided.  She  had  been  studying  the  French  gram- 
mar, for  she  was  only  three  months  out  of  Italy.  While 
these  explanations  were  taking  place,  with  the  help  of 
signs  and  gestures  to  translate  Italian  into  French,  a 
female  voice  called  "Jacqueline !"  The  fair  girl  instantly 
hastened  away,  leaving  her  book  in  the  arbor. 

The  Blondin  was  quite  intoxicated  with  the  vision  of 
beauty  that  had  crossed  him.  A  sudden  desire  seized 
him  to  learn  Italian;  he  had  before  wished  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  language,  spoken  by  so  many  of  his  customers; 
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but  sow  he  vowed  a  vow,  not  to  rest  till  he  should  be 
able  to  tell  the  lovely  girl,  in  her  own  tongue— he  knew 
not  what. 

Towards  evening  he  went  out  into  the  street  St.  Fiacre 
with  the  half-formed  purpose  of  restoring  the  French 
grammar  to  its  fair  owner.  He  came  in  front  of  the 
house,  a  large  noble-looking  building.  In  the  lower  part, 
over  a  ware  shop,  he  read  the  sign—"  The  Misses  Buon* 
vicini,  milliners  from  Milan.''  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Jacqueline  was  one  of  tbei>e ;  but  he  could  not  summon 
courage  to  call  and  deliver  the  volume  she  had  forgotten. 

Le  Blond  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  his  fancied  die* 
covery  that  Jacqueline  was  a  milliner.  He  thought  it 
would  suit  well  his  own  business  in  the  silk  and  lace  line. 
She  was  certainly  the  only  damsel  in  the  world  who 
would  suit  him  fur  a  wife. 

He  was  under  a  mistake.  Jacqueline  resided  in  that 
house,  but  was  not  one  of  the  Misses  Buonvicini.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Greneral  de  Fano,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  remained  in 
the  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  And  poor  Le 
Blond,  who  was  no  great  politician,  had  never  even 
heard  of  General  de  Fano,  one  of  the  ablest  cheers  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 

Jacqueline,  on  her  part,  was  not  less  interested  in  the 
handsome  youth  with  whom  she  had  formed  so  unex- 
pected an  acquaintance.  She  knew  who  resided  in  the 
house  to  which  the  garden  with  the  jasmine  arbor  be- 
longed, and  supposed  the  youth  the  President's  son. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  their  first  meeting,  Le  Blond, 
from  his  arbor,  saw  the  fair  Jacqueline  walking  in  the 
milliners'  garden.  He  joined  her  quickly,  her  book 
under  his  arm ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  meet  at  certain  hours  to  give 
and  receive  lessons,  the  one  in  French,  the  other  ia 
Italian.  Jacqueline  proved  an  apt  scholar,  but  the  youth 
was  less  quick  of  apprehension.  The  conjugation  of  the 
veri>  avuxre,  for  example,  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
him ;  for  he  never  could  get  beyond  **  iu  ami"  Jacque- 
line was  obliged  to  add  the  third  person ;  and  when  she 
bade  him  repeat  after  her  **  not  amiamo"—-w9  love,— 
he  forgot  his  Italian,  and  could  only  cover  her  hand  with 
kisses.  In  short,  the  young  people  were  incurably  ena« 
mored  with  each  other. 

The  lessons  proceeded  day  after  day,  and  Le  Blond 
learned  to  speak  Italian  tolerably;  but  both  he  and 
Jacqueline  were  much  disturbed  at  the  discoveiy  of  the 
mistake  they  had  mutually  entertained.  "  If  I  were 
only  rich !"  sighed  he. 

"  If  I  were  only  poor !"  murmured  she. 

To  increase  their  unhappiness,  winter  came,  and 
stripped  the  arbor  of  its  foliage,  and  covered  the  garden 
walks  with  snow.  They  met  more  rarely— and  many 
difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  their  intercourse.  Both 
had  sworn  eternal  constancy;  but  doubts  destroyed  the 
peace  of  both. 

One  evening,  in  gloomy  mood,  Le  Blond  went  to  a 
tavern  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  not  for  eight  days 
spoken  with  Jacqueline.  She,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  invited  to  balls  and  parties  without  number,  and 
that  very  evening  was  present  with  her  parents  at  an 
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vntertainment  giv«n  by  the  Pretident.     Her  lorer  eloMd 
hu  shop  early  aod  went  over  to  the  tavern,  that  he  might 
not  hear  the  dancing  over  hit  head.    He  was  thwoaghly  ! 
niterable. 

Near  him  sat  a  man  in  a  grey  surtout,  grave  and  stem 
in  appearance.  He  was  sipping  a  glass  of  Pontac,  and 
nodded  to  the  youth.  "  Are  you  not,"  said  he  at  length, 
''are  you  not  M.  Le  Blond f" 

The  youth  looked  at  the  stranger,  but  could  not  recol- 
lect his  name,  though  he  remembered  having  seen  him 
several  times  within  the  last  week,  once  particularly  at 
his  shop,  where  he  purchased  a  large  piece  of  silk. 
Then  was  something  striking  in  his  lean,  sallow  face, 
and  be  had  a  pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  to  pierce  one 
through. 

''You  seem  not  in  a  good  humor!"  observed  the 
stranger. 

"Very  possibly.     One  cannot  always  be  so,'*  said  Le 
Blond. 
"Will  you  drink?" 

"  That  will  not  make  me  more  cheerful." 
"  I  am  very  sorry.     Can  I  do  nothing  to  help  yon  f  ** 
"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Try  me.     I  am  more  interested  in  you,  young  man, 
than  you  imagine.    You  know  not  my  name ;  let  us  be 
friends,  nevertheless.     I  can  and  will  assist  you,  if  you 
will  have  confidence  in  me." 
"  You  are  very  good." 
"  Has  any  one  injured  you?" 
"  No  one,  sir." 

"  Have  you,  then,  met  with  a  loss  ?" 
"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Comet  come :  I  can  guess  what  ails  you ;  but  depend 
upon  me.    You  are  a  child  of  fortune.     Will  you  trust 
me  f    You  shall  not  repent  it." 
"I  will." 

"  Good.  But  here  is  no  place  to  talk  of  what  I  have 
to  say  to  yon.  Let  me  see  I  am  a  stranger  in  Namur. 
Will  you  accompany  me  to  my  hotel,  and  spend  to-night 
with  me  t" 

Le  Blond  hesitated  to  accept  this  singular  invitation, 
font  then  he  thought  of  the  ball  at  the  President's,  and 
Jacqueline  dancing  over  his  head.  "I  YriU  go  with 
yon,"  said  he — and  followed  the  stranger. 

He  was  introduced  at  the  hotel  into  a  luxurious  apart- 
ment. Several  servants  were  in  waiting,  and  a  splendid 
supper  was  prepared.  The  youth  saw  that  his  friend  in 
the  grey  surtoot  must  be  a  man  of  property,  who  might 
command  better  society  than  that  of  a  poor  silk  merchant. 
"With  whom  have  I  the  honor  to  talk?"  at  length 
asked  he,  much  embarrassed,  of  his  entertainer. 

"  I  am  called  simply  Abubeker,"  replied  his  host ;  "  I 
am  a  Chaldean  by  birth." 

"  A  Chaldean !  And  how  came  you  so  far  from  your 
native  country  t" 

"  I  was  curious  to  visit  other  lands.     I  think  of  going 
to  Iceland  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  a  little  milder." 
"  To  Iceland !  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  left  Asia  ?" 
The  Chaldean  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  and  then 
answered  in  an  indifferent  tone — "  It  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  since  I  came  over." 


"  Great  Heavens!  One  hundred  and  twenty  years!" 
cried  the  bewildered  Blondin.  "May  I  ask  bow  old 
you  call  yourself?" 

"  Just  three  hundred  and  twelve  years.  I  know  you 
will  think  I  am  jesting  with  you,"  said  the  stranger; 
"but  you  shall  hear  other  things,  if  yon  will  only  trust 
me.  This  I  ask^^o  not  judge  me  by  my  weeds,  but  by 
my  deeds." 

Here  the  servants  announced  supper.  They  sat  down 
to  rich  viands,  and  the  choicest  wines.  When  they  had 
supped — "Now,  dear  friend,"  said  Abobeker,  "banish 
reserve    speak  openly  to  me." 

The  youth  did  so — though  he  had  some  internal  mis- 
givings as  to  the  character  of  his  friend.  "  And  you, 
master  Abubeker,"  he  added,  "  have  been  entertaining 
me  with  fairy  tales,  can  yo«  expect  a  reasonable  man  to 
believe  you  ?" 

"  That  is  as  yon  please,"  returned  the  other,  iadiile- 
rently.  "  Only  do  as  I  re<{aire.  Yon  may  obeerve  diat  I 
am  skilled  in  secret  leaning.  Have  you  never  heaid  of 
necromancy  ?" 

"  Certainly-— but  never  had  much  (aith  in  it.  I  know 
there  are  such  things  as  juggling  and  deception." 

" Possibly^— among  you  ignorant  Europeans;  bat  in 
our  Chaldee  it  is  very  different.  Look  yon,  young  man : 
I  have  taken  a  great  fimcy  to  you ;  I  tell  you,  you  were 
bom  under  a  lucky  star.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  help 
you.  You  are  in  need  of  money.  There  is  a  treasure 
boned  in  the  earth,  near  the  castle  St.  Valerien  des  Anges." 

"  A  treasure  ?" 

"  Yes— ft  very  eonsidersble  one.  Yon  ai«  deetiaed  to 
obtain  it — you,  and  no  other." 

"  When  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  choose  to  make  the  journey." 

The  youdi  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  gravity  of  Uie  stranger.  He  thought  awhile, 
and  thm  said,  "  Very  well,  master  Abubeker.  I  have 
to-morrow  to  pay  a  note  for  five  thousand  livres.  As 
you  say  I  am  destined  to  possess  this  treasure,  will  3roQ 
have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  that  sum  upon  the  security 

of  It." 

"  With  pleasure !"  replied  the  Chaldean.  "  You  shall 
have  it  to-night,"  and  thereupon  he  changed  the  con- 
versation. 

It  was  late  when  Le  Blond  took  his  leave.  He  did 
not  remind  his  friend  of  his  promised  loan,  for  to  say 
truth,  he  bad  only  pretended  to  stand  in  need  of  that 
sum  to  make  trial  of  his  sincerity.  But  as  he  was  going, 
Abubeker  begged  him  to  wait  a  moment;  went  into 
another  apartment,  brought  out  four  bags  of  gold,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  and  ordered  a  servant  to  carry  them 
to  the  lodgings  of  M.  Lo  Blond. 

When  the  youth  awaked  next  morning,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  Chaldean,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  Jacque- 
line. He  could  not  help  thinking  the  old  fellow  a  humo- 
rist, or  a  fool,  and  entertained  no  doubt  that  his  bags  were 
filled  with  sand  and  stones.  He  was  not  a  little  per* 
plexed,  on  opening  them,  to  find  louis  d'ors  bright  as  if 
freshly  coined.  He  took  a  few  to  a  goldsmith,  who  pn>> 
nounced  them  pure  gold.  He  was  now  ashamed  of 
doubting  the  stranger's  story  of  the  treesuro. 
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He  went  next  day  to  Abubeker's  hotel,  coofetsed  his 
little  fnad  with  respect  to  the  gold,  and  laid  open  bis 
whole  heart  to  him.  The  Chaldean  seeined  much  inte- 
rested. "Dig  the  treasure,"  said  he;  "purchase  an 
estate  with  a  handsome  income,  eppear  as  a  wealthy 
suitor  before  General  de  Fano,  and  see  how  willingly  he 
will  give  you  his  daughter." 

"  And  what  must  I  do  if  I  go  with  you  ?"  asked  the 
youth. 

"  Airange  your  business,  and  give  out  that  you  are  i 
gobg  on  a  journey.    Say  not  a  word  of  iu  object,  for  my 
assistance  depends  on  your  silence." 

"  May  I  not  tell  Jacqueline  7" 

**  Tell  her  of  your  joumey*-of  your  hopes  of  better 
fortune ;  but  nothing  of  Valerien  des  Agnes,  or  of  the 
treasure." 

"When  do  we  set  out?" 

"  In  three  days  from  this  time." 

In  three  days  Le  Blond  left  Namur  in  his  friend's  car- 
riage ;  they  set  out  at  midnight,  and  arrived  the  next 
evening  at  a  hunting  lodge  in  the  midst  of  a  wood.  "  Do 
we  pass  the  night  here?"  asked  the  youth— for  the 
accommodations  seemed  rude,  even  to  him. 

"  The  castle  ruins  are  but  a  few  rods  off,"  replied  the 
Chaldean.  "At  midnight — not  earlier,  nor  later — we 
must  be  on  the  spot.  Let  us  sup,  meanwhile,  by  this 
warm  fire,  and  refresh  ourselves." 

The  young  man  was  shivering  with  cold.  He  warmed 
himself,  and  drank  eagerly  the  cup  of  wine  given  him  by 
his  companion.  They  passed  the  evening  in  drinking 
and  relating  pleasant  stories.  When  they  went  forth  at  | 
midnight,  Le  Blond  was  so  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
the  fumes  of  the  wine,  that  even  the  hope  of  possessing  a 
treasure  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open.  The  Chaldean 
went  before  with  a  dark  lanthom,  motioning  to  his  young 
friend  to  follow  him,  a  short  way  through  the  wood,  to 
the  reitts  of  a  wall.  There  he  bade  him  wait  a  few 
momenta,  while,  by  the  light  of  the  lanthom,  he  eom- 
meiMed  reading  from  a  book.  He  closed  the  boodt  ia 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  turning  round,  found  the  youth 
last  asleep. 

Lb  Blood  slept  some  hours,  and  on  awaking  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  again  in  the  lodge.  The  fire  burnt 
low  in  the  chimney ;  the  old  forester  stood  by  the  win- 
dow, and  seemed  to  watch  him,  for,  at  the  moment,  he 
stepped  to  the  door,  whispered,  and  the  Chaldean  came 
in. 

"Where  am  I?  where  is  the  trBasuief"  cried  the 
young  man,  rousing  himself. 

"  You  fell  asleep,  and  suffered  the  hour  to  pass,"  said 
the  other.  "  We  must  now  devise  other  means  of  ob- 
taining it.  Come — ^return  with  me;  the  carriage  is  at 
the  door;  the  day  is  breaking." 

Though  much  disappointed,  LaBk>ad  could  not  refuse 
to  obey.  They  set  out  on  their  return.  To  the  young 
man's  impatient  questions,  the  Chaldean  only  answered, 
that  he  too  was  exhausted  with  watching,  and  that  it  was 
his  turn  to  sleep.  At  length  they  stopped  near  a  bridge 
to  change  horses.  The  Chaldean  alighted,  pretending 
that  he  would  immediately  return ;  but  in  his  place,  a 
broad-shouldered,  rough-looking  fellow  stepped  into  the 


carriage,  seated  himself  beside  the  youth,  and  the  coach' 
man  drove  on. 

Le  Blood  was  about  to  remoostrate;  but  a  pistol 
threateningly  pointed  at  him  by  his  new  travelling  com- 
panion, enforced  his  acquiescence. 

"  At  your  first  ill  word,"  said  the  man,  "  or  motion 
towards  escape,  I  have  tho  honor  to  plant  this  knife 
between  your  ribs,  or  send  this  ball  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery into  your  head.  And  for  greater  security,  you 
must  permit  me  to  bind  your  eyes,  till  such  time  as  I 
think  proper  you  should  see."  The  young  man  sub- 
mitted with  rather  a  bad  grace,  for  he  thought  he  had 
worse  to  apprehend  than  being  made  sport  of. 

After  a  long  journey,  the  carriage  stopped,  and  his 
guard  ordered  him  to  get  out.  He  obeyed,  and  stood 
still  as  he  heard  the  vehicle  rolling  away.  Waiting  to  have 
his  eyes  unbound.  At  length  he  ventured  to  ask  where 
he  was.  No  answer.  He  lifted  his  hand  cautiously  to 
his  head,  but  felt  not  the  dreaded  knife  between  his  ribs. 
He  tore  away  the  bandage.  All  was  darkness ;  and  he 
began  to  fear  he  had  really  lost  his  sight.  But  he  soon 
saw  the  lights  gleaming  from  a  row  of  houses,  and  from 
different  carriages  that  rolled  past  him.  He  was  in  Na- 
mur, in  the  well  known  street  directly  in  front  of  the 
President's  house,  and  his  own  shop,  w^hich  was  closed, 
because  it  was  midnight.  His  ktte  travelling  companion 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

By  dint  of  vigorous  knocking)  he  roused  his  clerk,  and 
gained  admission  into  his  own  domicil.  He  was  glad 
enough  to  throw  himself  on  the  bed  and  sleep  till  sun- 
rise— but  the  morning  brought  self-reproach  and  vexa- 
tion that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  fooled.  He 
determined,  however,  to  keep  his  promise  of  secreey  to 
the  Chaldean,  and  to  be  less  credulous  in  future.  Twenty 
times  that  day  he  went  into  the  garden,  in  h^pes  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  fair  Jaoquetiae,  and  at  night  walked 
in  the  street  St.  Fiacre.  The  next  day  it  was  worse. 
On  returning  to  inquire  after  the  family  of  General  de 
Fano,  he  learned  that  they  had  quitted  Namur,  it  was 
supposed,  to  return  to  Italy.  The  disappointed  lover 
wept  bitterly,  for  be  now  thought  Jacqueline  loet  to  him 
for  ever. 

But  one  cannot  always  weep.  The  young  man  shut 
up  his  grief  and  despair  in  his  own  bosom,  and  went 
quietly  about  his  affairs,  resolved  to  fulfil  his  duty, 
though  his  heart  was  broken.  Thus  passed  six  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  letter  was  brought  to  him, 
among  other  business  papers,  bearing  the  superseriptiofr— 
"  To  M.  de  Blond  de  Laure.''  The  house  and  street  in 
which  he  lived  wera  named,  so  that  the  missive  appeared 
meant  for  him,  though  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 
aristocratic  d$  before  his  name,  nor  the  additional  "  de 
Laure."  It  was  dated  from  the  estate  de  Laure  at  Gail- 
lac,  in  Languedoc.  The  writer  signed  himself  Martin 
Crispin,  most  humble  servant  and  steward  of  monsieur, 
bis  patron.  The  contents  were  in  substance  as  follows: 
That  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges,  having  purchased  for 
M.  de  Blonde  the  princely  estate  de  Laure,  with  all 
lands  and  titles  thereto  appertaining,  tlie  factor  and 
steward  thereof  craved  leave  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  fevor  of  bis  new  patren,  and  hoped  still  to  retain  die 
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trust  he  had  hitherto  held.  All  the  servAiiti  of  the  { 
household  desired  nothing'  so  much  as  that  their  new 
master  should  come  in  person  to  rule  over  them.  But 
in  cose  he  should  oot  choose  to  do  so  at  present,  tlie  said 
Martin  Crispin  craved  to  know  in  what  manner  he  should 
remit  the  monies  coming  in  quarterly  from  the  estate,  etc. 
M.  Le  Blond  road  the  letter  three  times — ^then  flung 
it  aside  and  muttered — "  Martin  Crispin  is  an  ass  !*'  and 
as  the  name  of  St.  Valerien  des  Anges  recurred  to  him— 
"  It  is  another  piece  of  the  Clialdean\  foolery !  No,  no, 
master  Abubeker!  This  time  you  do  not  find  me  so 
ready  a  dunce !" 

A  few  days  after  came  another  thick  letter.  It  con- 
tained a  deed,  drawn  up  in  legal  form,  of  the  estate  of 
Lauro,  in  the  name  of  M.  Le  Blond,  as  owner  of  the 
property ;  with  divers  other  leg^  documents  confirming 


**  Caaselesa  jealousy !  I  have  brought  her  back  to  yon. 
I  am  married  to  a  fainr  on  Mount  Caucasus.  I  would 
punish  your  suspicion,  could  I  be  angry  with  yon.  But 
my  time  is  short.  Your  fortune  is  mode ;  enjoy  it  with 
discretion.'* 

"  But  Jacqueline  f  *' 

"  Patience.    She  is  here— in  this  city.    Do  you  accept 

the  invitation  you  vrill  receive  to-morrow.     Farewell— 

'.be  prudent  and  happy."     With  these  words  be  left  tlw 

'room.     Le  Blond  threw  on  his  clothes  and  hastened 

;  after  him ;  but  was  too  late.    He  was  obliged  to  go  back 

to  bed,  still  vexed  with  jealousy  and  doubt. 

The  next  day  a  stately  stranger  called  upon  him,  bear* 
ing  an  invitation  to  dinner  fcom  the  Archbishop  of  Abby. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  our  young  friend,  as  M.  de  Laare, 
in  a  rich  dress,  descended  from  the  carriage  at  the  Arch- 


his  title.     Among  these  a  note  caught  his  eye,  which  '  j  l>"hop'»  door.     The  noble  host  was  in  his  garden,  sui^ 


contained  the  following  words : 

8ta :  Yoa  are  now  in  pomeiiioo  of  jomt  treasure,  eoavarted 
into  a  pleasant  and  valuabl  e  estate.    Enjoy  it,  and  be  nleni, 

AaUBBKSB. 

The  youth  could  no  longer  doubt,  but  he  was  bewild- 
ered at  his  good  fortune.  He  submitted  the  papers  to 
legal  investigation,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  their  validity, 
and  the  real  existence  of  his  possessions  in  Languedoc, 
quitted  Namur,  resolved  that  the  first  thing"  he  would  do, 
wmild  be  to  travel  over  Italy  in  search  of  General  de 
Fano  and  his  daughter. 

*  He  entered  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  had  alighted 
at  Abby,  when  he  saw  pass  a  coach  and  four,  accompa- 
nied by  several  outriders,  and  driving  at  a  rapid  pace. 
As  Uiey  passed  him,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  within, 
and  to  his  utter  astonishment,  saw  the  well-remembered, 
sallow  face  of  the  Chaldean,  earnest  in  conversation  with 
a  young  lady,  who  was  no  other  than  Jacqueline  herself. 
No  words  can  describe  his  amazement ;  but  ere  he  had 
recovered  from  the  stupor  of  surprise,  the  coach  was  out 
of  sight,  and  he  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  them. 
That  night  he  slept  at  Oaillac,  but  his  wonder  and 
vexation  were  scarcely  removed  by  a  sight  of  his  estate. 
He  had  Iain  sometime  in  bed,  when  the  door  of  his 
chamber  unexpectedly  opened,  and  a  servant  with  a 
light  aonouneed  a  visitor,  who  entered  unceremoniously. 
The  young  man  sprang  from  the  bed'—"  You,  M.  Abu- 
beker?" he  exclaimed. 

"Nay,"  interrupted  the  Chaldean,  "I  am  here  no 
km^er  Abubeker.  In  France  I  bear  a  French  name — I 
am  called  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges." 

**  Very  good,  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges  ? — but — ** 
**  I  have  now  fulfilled  my  promise  to  you,  M.  Le  Blond. 
I  am  going  to  Iceland,  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone  in 
the  firee  of  Hecla." 

**  Excellent,  most  worthy  sir ;  but  pennit  me  one  ques- 
tion—Is Mademoiselle  de  Fano  to  help  you  find  the 
philosopher's  stone  ?" 
''What  an  idea!" 

*"  You  have  carried  off  my  beloved.    Take  back  your 
treasure,  and  restore  me  Jacqueline." 
''  Who  told  yon  I  had  carried  her  offt" 
My  own  eyes.  I  sasr  you  driving  together  yesterday." 


rounded  by  several  of  his  friends.    After  the  presentation 
I  was  o^'er,  Le  Blond  received  the  congratulations  of  all 
present  on  his  newly  acquired  possession. 

"We  must  be  better  acquainted,  since  we  are  hence- 
,  forth  next  neighbors,"  cried  on  old  man  who  was  laoM 
I  of  one  leg.     "  I  am  General  de  Fano.    My  daughter  has 
spoken  to  me  of  your  acquaintance  in  Namur." 

The  youth  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns.  The  old  Gen- 
eral smiled  as  he  observed  his  emotion.     "  Give  me  your 

I  arm,"  said  he,  "  to  walk.    Jacqueline  is  yonder  in  the 

'  arbor.     She  knows  you  are  here." 

Le  Blond  did  not  spend  time  in  attempting  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  his  present  delight.  He  spoke  at  once  to 
the  point,  and  asked  if  M.  St.  Valerien  des  Anges  had 
informed  General  de  Fano  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
young  lady. 

"  That  he  has  done,"  replied  the  old  soldier;  "and 
has  given  me  so  good  an  account  of  you,  as  to  make  me 
happy  to  welcome  yoo  as  my  son-in-law.  He  has  known 
you  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  St.  Sil- 
vain;  and  being  a  humorist,  and  possessing  immense 
wealth,  with  none  to  inherit  it,  thought  he  could  not  do  a 
better  deed  than  make  happy  a  youth  who  proved  so  du- 
tiful a  son,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  good  qualities  he 
discovered.  Enough,  here  is  Jacqueline ; — nay,  I  shall 
have  to  support  you !    Let  roe,  at  least,  hobble  out  of  the 
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way!" 

Is  it  necessary  to  lengthen  my  story?— to  tell  how  M. 

de  Laure  was  declared  the  betrothed  of  Mademoiselle  de 

Fano  at  the  Archbishop's  table :  how  the  marriage  was 

I  celebrated  with  all  splendor,  and  the  happy  couple  r^ 

I  tired  to  the  estate  purchased  for  Le  Blond  by  the  provi- 

'  dent  Chaldean,  on  account  of  its  neighborhood  to  General 

de  Fano's;  how  the  young  bridegroom  thought  the  jewels 

on  the  neck  of  his  Jacqueline  less  bright  than  the  teftrs 

of  happiness  in  her  eyes;  and  how  he  never  caused  her 

to  shed  any  other? 

It  remains  but  to  mention,  that  the  fair  youth  bore 
away  the  palm  of  beauty  from  all  the  men  of  his  day,  and 
that  under  Jacqueline's  tuition,  he  acquired  great  fluency 
in  the  Italian  language,  particularly  in  conjugating  the 
verb  amare. 

Columbians-  C. 
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V 


Ortff  inal. 
TIME'S    O  RATION 

BT   ALBERT    PIKE. 


Ob  !  I  am  Iwt  a  poor  and  simple  wight, 
Who  iit  and  rhyme  in  my  own  quiet  way*, 

And  at  my  pleainre  to  the  world  indite, 
Regardless  of  iu  censure  or  its  praise, 

Though  I  have  had  conferred,  in  black  and  white, 
A  share  of  both  npoo  my  simple  lays. 

By  divers  magazines  and  sheets  veracioos. 

By  editors  ferocious  sonae,  some  gracious. 

So  you  had  best  receive  what  we  shall  utter, 

With  all  humility— for  if  you  dare 
'Gainst  Time  or  his  interpreter  to  mutter, 

One  nor  the  other  can  your  anger  scare. 
We  sail  i'  the  wind's  eye  like  a  sharp-nosed  cutter. 

Nor  ask  for  tide  or  summer  breezes  faix^— 
Our  course  is  onward,  and  doth  not  depend 
On  any  help  that  you  or  yours  can  lend. 

Thus  much  I  have  indited  for  preamble, 

And  introduction  to  old  Time's  oration ; 
My  Muse,  you  knew  before,  delights  to  ramble — 

Bat,  broken  now,  at  my  least  intimation. 
She'll  either  walk,  trot,  canter,  pace  or  amble ; 

In  short,  including  all  in  one  summation, 
She  is  a  quiet  sort  of  a  Pegasus, 
That  fine,  but  old,  and  somewhat  hard-rid  race-horse. 

**  Heaiken !"  said  Time.    "  That  sea  upon  whoee  sands 
Lie  strawed  the  shapeless  wrecks  of  countless  ages, 

On  which,  obedient  to  old  Fato's  command. 
Written  upon  his  dim  and  dreadful  pages, 

I've  laid,  in  anger,  my  destroying  hand — 
That  sea  whose  dark  and  constant  fuiy  rages 

From  mine  into  Eternity's  dim  realms, 

No  age  like  this  within  iu  bosom  whelms. 

Ay,  ye  are  wiser— better!  ye  will  stand, 

Henceforth,  nearer  that  illimitable  sea, 
A  fearful  beacon  on  a  fearful  strand, 

To  show  how  faithless — ^foolish — man  can  be; 
To  show  that,  like  the  buzzard,  be  can  band. 

To  rob  the  weak,  and  prey  on  poverty — 
A  watchword  of  unutterable  scorn. 
To  nations,  ages,  worlds,  as  yet  unborn. 

Why  yo  have  measured  out  a  nation's  soil — 
Their  fathers'  graves  and  bones,  by  lottery ; 

Unto  their  Christian  robbers  as  a  spoil; 
Ye  are  content  to  future  time  to  be 

A  beacon  and  example— yet  ye  coil 

Yourselves  within,  and  boast  your  sanctity. 

Religion,  hear  ye  talk,  your  bread  and  meat  is — 

And  yet,  at  one  blow,  ye  break  nineteen  treaties, 

To  which  your  sacred  honor  bad  been  pledged. 

Your  faiih,  your  manhood,  your  eternal  souls- 
No  cause— no  crime— no  faiihlessnests  alleged. 
Go !  search  in  history's  guili-blackened  rolls 
For  crime  like  this !     Most  nobly  je  have  fledged 
Tour  pinions  \    Weep,  oh,  weep  the  luckless  Poles ! 


Then  on  the  Indian  pounce — bald-eagle-like ! 
And  only  when  ye  fear  no  vengeance,  strike! 

Lo !  'us  the  dead  of  winter !     Look,  and  learn ! 

An  exiled  nation  is  upon  their  way 
To  their  new  desert  home.     Often  they  tnm 

Their  sad  gaze  backward,  as  the  god  of  day 
Mounts  upward — while  bis  courser's  fire-hoofs  spurn, 

Beyond  the  Mississippi's  waters  grey. 
The  broad  fields  where  their  fathers'  bones  were  laid, 
Now  rudely  tossed  up  by  the  white  man's  spade. 

Onward  they  face— the  infant  and  the  old^ 
All  plodding  on  their  weary  way  afoot— 

And  barefoot,  too — while  bitterly  and  cold 

The  winter  wind  blows  round — and  even  the  brute 

Shrinks  from  its  keenness  in  the  sheltering  fold. 
Yet  on  they  go,  despairingly  and  mute. 

Plunging  amid  half-firozen  pools  of  mud, 
I  Or  tracking  the  bard  clods  and  flints  with  blood. 

Loaded  like  beasts  of  burden,  on  they  crowd, 
Hungering,  half-naked,  and  with  painful  tread ; 

Behold  the  brave,  by  ignominy  bowed. 
Clanking  his  chains  because  he  dared  to  shed 

His  blood  for  freedom— -while,  without  a  shroud, 
The  ghastly  corses  of  their  many  dead, 

Piled  by  the  road-side,  tell  a  fearful  tale 

Of  wo  and  famine,  to  make  men's  hearts  quail. 

And  when  they  halt,  the  sick,  by  twenties  cooped 
In  narrow  wagons,  on  the  earth  are  strewed, 

To  moan  away  their  life— mothers  that  drooped 
Along  the  road,  bring  up  their  famished  brood ; 

And  huddled  round  the  fires,  in  all  their  "  looped 
And  ragged  wretchedness,"  they  clutch  the  food 

Doled  out  to  them  by  Avarice's  hand — 

A  weary,  faint,  heartpbroken,  squalid  band. 

Is  this  your  boasted  magnanimity  7 

is't  thus  ye  trample  on  a  fallen  foe  f 
Insatiate  spoilers  !  in  your  tyranny 

Have  ye,  in  truth,  so  early  fallen  so  low  f 
Hungry  for  domain  as  the  hungering  sea. 

Onward  the  waves  of  your  dominion  flow; 
Yet,  misei>Iike,  ye  stoop  to  stint  for  bread. 
Those  whom  your  avarice  disinherited. 

Theirs  was  a  fair  inheritance  and  name- 
Freedom  her  golden  sunlight  round  them  shed, 

And  made  their  toil  and  hunger  sweet.     Ye  came. 
And  happiness  for  ever  from  them  fled. 

The  lions  of  the  forest  now  are  tame, 

Moved  by  contractors,  at  so  much  a  head. 

Your  government  must  manage  at  this  day, 

To  turn  a  penny  in  an  honest  way. 

I  know  ye  fully ;  those  who  have  not  shared, 
Sit  tamely  down  in  meek  and  cold  inaction— 

As  dogs  will  cower,  by  the  night-wolf  scared— 
Or,  as  they  might  do,  having  made  a  paction 

With  bolder  robbers.     When  upon  them  glared 
The  foulness  of  the  mean  and  base  transaction, 

It  was  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man. 

To  rise  in  arms,  and  oB  it  place  their  baa.' 
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Originftl. 
FORTUNE-HUNTING;    OR, 


THE    HEIRESS. 


BT   XMMA   C.    EMBURT. 

**  Her  love  ii  not  the  kare  that  I  do  hunt.'*— as  tou  likc  it. 

"  Is  it  possible  I  find  yoa  for  once  idleT"  said  Charles 
Errington  as  he  entered  the  oflice  of  his  friend  Lindsay." 

"  You  may  always  find  roe  unemployed  at  this  hour, 
Charles ;  my  week's  labor  is  finished,  and  I  was  jnst 
about  to  turn  the  key  upon  my  musty  deeds  and  docu- 
ments.  There  are  a  few  things  which  excite  me  to  such 
lightheartedness  as  the  sunset  of  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
for  it  is  always  the  harbinger  of  repose  and  enjoyment." 

*'  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Lindsay,"  said  Enington, 
"  you  work  like  a  galley  slave  all  the  week  and,  when 
compelled  to  desert  from  positive  fatigue,  you  deem  this 
mere  cessation  from  labor — enjoyment,  I  wish  I  had 
some  portion  of  your  easy  temper." 

"  Perhaps  the  sources  of  contentment  are  not  open  to 
you,  Charles,  as  they  are  to  me.  My  unremitting  exer^ 
tions  are  necessaiy  to  provide  for  the  support  of  my 
mother  and  sister;  and  when,  after  severe  toil,  I  sit 
down  with  them  amid  the  comforts  and  even  laxuries  of 
life ; — when  I  see  the  cheerful  fire,  the  plentiful  table, 
the  neatly  appointed  household,  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased  by  my  industry,  I  believe  my  enjoyment  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  millionaire  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
wealth.  If  your  father  had  left  you  no  fortune,  Erring- 
ton,  you  would  have  learned  by  this  time  that  the  true 
secret  of  content  is  industry." 

"Faith,  then  I  shall  soon  have  a  chance  of  being  as 
wise  on  the  subject  as  yourself,  Lindsay,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  late  to  begin  the  necesfory  discipline.  Do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  ruined  man?" 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  Nay,  it  is  too  true :  you  certainly  must  have  heard  of 
the  failure  of  the  great  mercantile  house  of  which  my 
father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  principal 
partners." 

**  Yes,  but  your  whole  fortune  was  surely  not  involved 
in  that  7" 

"  My  father  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  persons 
connected  with  him  in  business  and  this  has  been  my 
ruin.  He  died  before  any  developments  had  been  made 
of  their  imprudent  if  not  dishonorable  conduct,  and  as  he 
left  all  his  estate  in  their  power,  they  have  benefited 
themselves  at  my  expense.  An  annuity  of  one  thousand 
dollars  is  all  I  can  now  command." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  loss  of  fortune,  Errington,  but 
really  I  cannot  consider  you  poor.  With  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  a  profession,  a  man  may  be  independ- 
ent. You  have  talents,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  knowledge 
tafficienC  to  give  you  a  liigh  rank  among  scientific  physi- 
eians." 

*'  Faugh  1  the  very  thought  of  my  profession  disgusts 
me.  This  penetrating  into  the  dens  of  disease,  breathing 
the  close  and  feted  atmosphere  of  a  sick  room,  and  expo- 
sing myself  to  the  contact  of  pestilence  is  not  to  my 
taste.  I  hate  the  sight  of  •afferiof  and  always  ayoid  it, 
if  I  can." 
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But  a  good  physician 
of  alleviating  sufiering." 

**  Yes,  at  the  expense  of  his  convenience,  his  comfort, 
!  perhaps  his  health.  He  gives  his  time,  his  care,  bis 
skill;  his  feelings  are  daily  harrowed  up  by  soeaea  of 
distress,  and  what  is  his  reward  7  why— >if  the  patirnt 
dies,  the  physician  is  blamed ;  if  he  gets  well,  bit  fint 
business  probably  to  dispute  his  doctor's  bill.  No  no 
I  cannot  live  by  the  practice  of  my  profiessioa." 

"  Well  if  you  are  reaolved  to  abandon  your  mediral 
studies,  your  income  will  amply  suffice  for  your  aoppoct 
while  you  pursue  some  other  path.  Soppoae  yoa  tiy  the 
law." 

"  What !  become  a  delver  and  digger  into  the  rubbish 
of  centuries !  Waste  my  youth  threading  that  interrainA- 
ble  maze  of  words  in  which  equity  is  hidden  firom  vulgar 
eyes ! — and  when  all  is  learned—when  I  have  woven  my 
web  of  wiles,  then  quietly  ensconce  myself  in  the  midst 
of  it  and  wait  for  victims,  as  a  spider  watches  for  flies. 
No,  that  wont  answer." 

"  What  if  you  should  adopt  a  holier  calling  T  yovrfine 
figure  would  appear  to  a  great  advantage  in  the  pulpit, 
and  you  are  quite  handsome  enough  to  be  a  fiavorite 
preacher  among  the  ladies." 

"  Excellent — ^to  declaim  to  a  multitude  against  the 

\  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  while  my  whole 

heart  was  panting  after  their  enjoyment.     Whatever  I 

may  become  in  later  days  I  am  not  yet  qualified  to  plaj 

Tarivffe:* 

"  Nay,  in  my  last  suggestion  I  did  but  jest,  Enriogtoo, 
for  I  believe  there  are  few  heavier  sins  than  that  of 
making  the  church-aisle  the  path  to  woridly  advantage. 
But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  7  Remain  a  bachelor  and 
live  upon  your  annuity  f  *' 

"  That  is  one  of  the  impoatibilitiea— ny  inoome  would 
scarely  pay  my  tailor's  bill.  There  is  but  one  leaource 
for  me,— I  must  marry  afortwne.*^ 

**  And  thus  seU  yovreeif  far  gold — ha,  Errington  f" 

"  No,  I  would  put  in  one  scale  my  fine  person,  my 
talent,  my  fisshionable  reputation,  and  in  the  other  the 
lady's  fortune ;  so  that  one  should  counterbalance  the 
others.     It  would  be  only  a  fair  exchange." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  say  to  your  little  friend, 
Mary  Danvers7" 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  Lindsay,  don't  speak  of  that 
girl — I  dare  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  her.  I  love  her 
to  distraction,  but  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  make  her  my 
wife." 

**  Why  not?  With  her  domestic  habiu,  her  refined 
tastes,  and  the  economical  ideas  which  her  parents'  limi- 
ted means  have  necessarily  imparted,  she  would  md&e 
an  estimable  wife  for  a  poor  man." 

"  Yes,  for  a  hmui  like  yon,  Lindsay,  but  not  for  one 
whose  extravagant  habit*  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  dee- 
troyed  by  a  change  of  circumstanoes.  I  heattated  aboot 
marrying  Mary,  when  I  thought  myself  rich,  because 
I  the  had  no  fortune,  and  I  certainly  cannot  afibrd  it  now. 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  I  learned  my  poverty." 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lindsay  warmly,  "  I  have 
known  the  want  of  money  so  oflen  that  I  am  folly  sensi- 
ble of  ill  value;  but  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus  would  doc 
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tempt  me  to  barter  my  affections.  There  it  but  one  way 
to  teflt  your  feelings  towards  an  heiress ;  ask  yourself 
whether,  if  she  were  dowerless,  you  would  love  and  seek 
to  win  her.  If  your  heart  replies  in  the  affirmative  you 
may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  make  her  your  wife;  but  if 
you  feel  that  her  wealth  is  the  only  magnet  of  attraction, 
then  act  like  an  honorable  man,  and  withdraw  finom  a 
pursuit  which  can  only  end  in  sorrow.  A  woman  is 
easily  deceived  when  her  feelings  are  interested,  and  the 
man  who,  underfalse  pretences,  would  rob  her  of  the  trea- 
sure of  her  affections,  is  a  greater  villian  than  the  thief 
who  steals  her  gold." 

''You  are  quite  eloquent,  Lindsay." 

"  Because  I  have  witnessed  some  of  the  suffering  cau- 
sed by  this  accursed  spirit  of  foriune-huniing.  It  is 
Bcarely  three  years  since  I  drew  up  a  marriage  settlement 
for  a  young  and  wamvhearted  woman,  who  bestowed  a 
large  portion  of  her  wealth  upon  her  impoverished  lover, 
and  would  have  given  all,  without  restriction,  but  for  the 
caution  of  her  guardian.  She  was  not  attractive  in  per- 
son, but  she  was  an  affectionate  and  loveable  creature, 
proud  of  her  husband,  and  happy  in  the  thought  that  she 
had  been  enabled  to  bestow  on  him  the  wealth  which 
surrounded  him  with  luxury.  He  wedded  her  only  for 
that  wealth,— he  obtained  possession  of  all  her  available 
property,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained 
gratification  of  his  vicious  tastes.  His  cruelty  drove  her 
madf  and  a  commission  of  lunacy  which  he  has  taken 
out,  enables  him  to  control  the  income  of  that  portion  of 
her  estate  which  is  secured  from  his  lapacity,  while  she 
pines  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane." 

"  But  you  cannot  suppose,  Lindsay,  that  all  men  are 
equally  base." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Hszael,  who,  when 
the  prophet  predicted  the  murder  and  rapine  which  he 
would  aflerwards  commit,  exclaimed,  '  Is  thy  servant  a 
dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?'  and  yet  the  prediction 
was  actually  fulfilled  by  htm  to  the  very  letter.  He  who 
can  enter  upon  so  sacred  an  engagement  as  that  of  mai^ 
riage,  with  a  consciousness  that  on  his  part  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  interest,— he  who  can  sin  against  his  better 
nature  in  thus  deceiving  a  woman  who  loves  and  trusts 
him  ;  cannot  say  what  will  be  his  future  conduct.  No 
man  can  stay  the  tide  of  evil  within  his  heart,  and  he  who 
will  commit  one  unprincipled  act,  may  be  easily  led  to 
continue  his  career  of  crime." 

"  You  argue  well,  Lindsay,  and  yet  I  cannot  afford  to 
be  convinced  by  your  reasoning.  I  want  money— I  have 
a  thousand  expensive  tastes  and  habits  which  must  be 
gratified,  and  I  shall  seriously  undertske  the  task  of 
courting  an  heiress.  But  I  had  nearly  foi^otten  the  ob- 
ject of  my  present  visit.  I  intend  setting  out  for  the 
Springs  next  week,  can*t  you  spare  a  few  days  from  your 
business,  and  take  a  trip  with  me  to  the  summer  resort 
ofFashionf" 

**  I  have  been  thinking  of  indulging  myself  in  a  little 
extravagance,  Errington ;  I  feel  the  neeiiof  relaxation,  and 
was  debating  whether  to  travel  North  or  South,  but  the 
indnoemcnt  of  your  socie^,  Charles,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
the  question." 

"Thank  you:   lam  glad  to  find  yov  so  aoottiiUe  in 


this  matter.  We  shall  exchange  characters  for  a  little 
while ;  you  will  be  the  idle  man  and  I  the  busy  one,<»- 
you  will  appear  as  a  mere  spectator,  and  I  as  an  actor  on 
the  stage  of  fashion,  for  I  mean  to  commence  the  practice 
of  my  new  profession  among  the  belles  of  Saratoga." 

So  saying,  Errington  flung  away  the  end  of  his  segar  and 
sauntered  out  of  the  office. 

"  There  goes  one,"  said  Lindsay  to  himself,  "  whom 
the  world  has  spoiled;  his  generosity  has  degenerated 
into  profuseness,  his  liberality  has  made  him  a  spendthrift, 
his  wit  has  drawn  around  him  a  crowd  of  unworthy  assa- 
ciates,  and  the  talents  which  might  have  won  for  him 
the  admiration  and  regard  of  the  estimable  portion  of 
society,  are  wasted  upon  the  idle  frivolities  of  a  life  of 
fashion." 

In  pursuance  of  their  plan,  a  few  days  after  their  con- 
versation, the  young  men  repaired  to  Saratoga,  where, 
among  the  young  and  gay,  the  intellectual  and  the  fash- 
ionable, the  sensible  and  the  frivolous,  the  modest  and 
presuming,  the  unaffected  and  the  arrogant,  both  found 
ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  their  individual  tastes. 
But  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to  satiate  Lindsay  with 
such  a  life  of  excitement,  and  he  was  already  beginning 
to  think  of  home,  when  a  new  arrival  induced  him  to 
prolong  his  stay,  and  excited  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
breast  of  his  friend  Errington. 

The  usual  crowd  were  one  day  assembled  on  the  pias- 
ra  of  the  hotel,  to  speculate  on  the  new  comers  as  they 
descended  from  the  sta^e,  when  a  party  alighted  which 
was  destined  to  interest  several  classes  of  observers.  It 
consisted  of  an  elderiy  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  attired  in  style  of  display  but  little  adapted  to 
travelling,  while  die  other,  in  a  simple  straw  bonnet  and 
dark  dress  would  have  seemed  like  an  attendant,  had  not 
the  old  gentleman  been  so  particular  in  dividing  his  at- 
tention equally  between  both.  As  they  retired  to  their 
rooms,  various  remarks  were  made  respecting  them,  and 
as  one  or  two  persons  present  recognized  the  gentleman, 
the  company  were  soon  in  possession  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  derived  from  slight  acquaintances. 
It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Ardley,  was  an  Englishman,  of 
large  fortune,  and  remarkable  only  for  his  love  of  claret, 
and  his  fondness  for  a  prudent  game  of  whist ;  that  one 
of  the  ladies  was  his  daughter  and  the  other,  the  daugh- 
ter by  a  former  mariiage,  of  his  second  wife.  Such  was 
the  story  set  afloat  immediately  after  their  first  appear- 
ance. 

The  father  was  a  jolly,  good-humored  man,  with  a 
very  red  face,  very  white  hair  and  a  sly  twinkle  of  the 
eye  which  betokened  a  love  of  the  good  things  of  this  lifis, 
whether  they  came  in  the  shape  of  substantial  viands, 
pleasant  beverages  or  sparkling  bon-mots.  Before  his 
daughters  ventured  to  exhibit  themselves,  he  had  already 
made  acquaintance  with  half  the  gentlemen  in  the  honse, 
for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  his  'infinite  humor, 
especially  as  he  had  a  haUt  of  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
poohsts  immediately  after  uttering  a  jest,  and  jingling 
the  '  small  change'  with  which  he  was  always  abundant- 
ly supplied;  thereby  giving  the  company  auricular  de- 
monstration that  his  jokes  were  uttered  by  a  *  m€m  who 
had  mpn%e9»* 
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If  their  cbaracten  mi^ht  be  judged  according  to  their 
•tyle  of  dreatf  there  could  be  but  little  Bimilority  of  ditpo- 
•ition  in  the  two  balf-Ristera.  Attired  in  a  rich  em- 
broided  satin  robe,  and  loaded  with  jewelry,  h«r  emacia- 
ted figure  contracted  within  the  tniallest  postible  com- 
paBs,  MisB  Ardley  entered  the  saloon  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  conscious  that  nothing  is  wanting  on  her  part  to 
ensure  success.  But  the  report  of  her  father's  wealth 
could  not  blind  people  to  the  fact  that  her  drab-colored 
complexion,  light  blue  eyes  almost  destitute  of  lashes, 
and  hair  of  the  tint  and  quality  of  tow,  afforded  small 
claim  to  admiration  on  the  score  of  personal  attractions. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Mountfort,  was  no  beauty ;  a  petite  figure 
•lightly  inclining  to  en  bon  pointy  a  face  beaming  with  rosy 
health,  a  dark  eye  sparkling  with  intelligence,  and  teeth 
of  pearly  whiteness,  redeemed  her  want  of  regularity  of 
features,  and  made  amends  for  a  mouth  rather  too  wide, 
and  a  forehead  somewhat  too  low.  A  plain  silk  dress 
displayed  the  finely-rounded  waist  and  well  proportioned 
figure ;  her  dark  hair,  simply  parted  in  front,  was  gather- 
ed into  a  full  braid,  in  accordance  with  a  fashion,  which, 
though  not  becoming  to  more  than  one  person  in  fifty,  is 
admirably  calculated  to  exhibit  to  advantage  a  small  and 
beautifully  moulded  head.  Devoid  of  any  ornament,  un- 
less a  small  gold  watch,  which  seemed  worn  for  use 
rather  than  display,  could  be  considered  such,  the  simpli- 
city of  her  dress  soon  satisfied  those  who  were  inquiring 
"  which  is  the  heiress  ?"  and  Anna  Mountfort  found  her- 
self on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  only  the  appendage 
to  her  wealthier  sister.  But  she  seemed  quite  content  to 
be  left  to  the  society  of  elderly  ladies  and  married  gentle- 
men, while  the  heiress  was  riding  or  walking,  dancing  or 
talking  with  foreign  counts,  whiskered  dandies,  mousta- 
ched  beaux,  and  other  distinguet,  who  usually  assem- 
ble at  a  place  like  Saratoga,  A  temper  naturally  cheer^ 
ful  served  to  reconcile  Miss  Mountfort  to  the  superiority 
of  her  sister  in  worldly  advantages,  and  to  a  careless  ob- 
server she  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  the  comparative 
neglect  she  experienced.  But  the  few  who  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  by  her  naive  manners,  to  watch  her 
more  closely,  could  not  but  notice  the  quiet  smile  which 
often  lurked  on  her  young  lip,  as  she  beheld  the  interest- 
ed attentions  which  were  lavished  upon  her  unattractive 
sister. 

At  their  first  appearance  both  Lindsay  and  Errington 
had  been  attracted  by  the  lovely  countenance  of  Anna 
Mountfort.  Her  bright  face  seemed,  like  spring  sun- 
shine, to  light  up  every  thing  it  looked  upon.  Kindly 
feelings,  warm  affections,  brilliant  intellect  beamed  from 
every  feature,  and  even  her  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the 
formal  etiquette  of  fashionable  life  was  an  additional 
charm  to  men  of  taste  and  talent.  But  Errington  could  n(M 
afiord  to  waste  bis  attentions  upon  the  dowerless  beauty. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  mako  the  best  of  his  time, 
before  the  story  of  his  impoverishment  should  debar  him 
from  the  opportunities,  which,  as  a  man  of  wealth,  he  now 
enjoyed,  and  he  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  the  rich 
Miss  Ardley,  the  reputed  heiress  of  her  father's  large 
estate,  with  an  assiduity  that  could  scarce  fail  of  success. 

Charles  Errington  had  all  the  requisites  for  shining  in 
fashionable  society.    He  was  six  feet  high,  and  he  em- 


ployed the  most  skilful  tailor  in  town ; — ^his  hair 
ven  black,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  barber,  was  taught  u 
fall  in  graceful  curls,  after  a  fashion  which  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  conceal  the  defecu  of  those,  who,  like  king  Midas, 
are  afflicted  with  omcj'  eart; — hit  whiskers  and  imp*' 
rial  were  as  glossy  as  sultan  Mabmoud*s  dye  could  make 
them ;  and  the  curve  of  his  moustache  was  admirabty 
calculated  to  display  the  classical  form  of  his  mouth, 
while  it  afforded  the  benefit  of  contrast  to  bis  fine  teeth. 
Add  to  these  personal  advantages,  a  quick  wit  at  mider* 
standing,  and  a  ready  tact  in  adapting  himself  to  the 
characters  of  his  associates,  and  it  most  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  qualities  xatM 
essential  to  success  in  fashionable  life.  It  is  time  our 
hero  was  gifted  with  far  higher  attributes.  He  had 
talents  of  the  noblest  order— 'learning  beyond  bis  years*— 
warm  affections — and  lofty  impulses;  but  of  what  ma 
were  tkete  in  the  career  of  fashion  and  foitooe-huniiag  t 
His  talents  could  only  make  him  feared  by  the  weak,  bis 
learning  might  be  a  bugbear  to  the  ignorant,  his  affections 
were  likely  to  interfere  with  his  wordly  prosperi^,  and 
his  better  feelings  might,  perhaps,  overturn  some  weU-ar> 
ranged  scheme  of  advancement.  As  a  matter  of  poticj, 
therefore  all  such  inconvenient  gifU  were  placed  oat  of 
view.  Like  the  English  duchess  who  pawned  her  diar 
moods,  and  cotrnterfeited  them  in  paste,  in  order  togim- 
tify  her  gambling  propensities,  Errington  was  ooDteM  to 
barter  the  true  glory  of  nature,  and  wear  the  fidse  glitter 
of  factitious  advantages,  in  order  to  win  the  stake  for 
which  he  was  now  playing. 

He  soon  found  that  in  the  present  instance  his  task 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  one.  Not  that  the  lady  was 
by  any  means  ignorant  of  the  snares  with  which  she  was 
beset,  but  simply  because  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  be 
caught  in  the  lure  of  him  whom  she  should  like  best.  la 
fact  Jane  Ardley  was  no  novice  in  eociety.  She  had 
already  reached  that  uneeriain  age  when  a  woman  is 
usually  pretty  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
and,  whatever  might  have  been  her  motives  for  not  marry- 
ing earlier  in  life,  she  certainly  showed  no  diaposition  to 
coyness  at  present.  Errington's  reputation  for  wealth 
had  first  induced  her  to  listen  graciously  to  his  blandish- 
ments, and  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  triumph  of  en- 
thralling one  of  the  handsomest,  and  most  fashionable 
heroes  of  bocie^.  Totally  destitute  of  intellectual  graces. 
Miss  Ardley  was  gifted  with  that  species  of  craft  and 
subtlety  which,  in  the  acquisition  of  workily  gain,  often 
fully  supplies  the  place  of  mental  vigor.  In  the  race  of 
life,  the  creeping  tortoise  more  frequently  reaches  the 
goal  than  the  aspiring  eagle,  and  cunning  will  often  attain 
what  int^rity  would  not  stoop  to  win.  Conscious  of  her 
personal  defects,  mortified  at  the  fate  which  had  coodenw- 
ed  her  so  long  to  a  single  life,  uid  alarmed  by  the  grow- 
ing attractions  of  Iwr  sister,  whom  she  had  managed  to 
keep  out  of  view  as  long  as  possible,  Misa  Ardley  now 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  her  position  as  an  heir- 
ess, and  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  wedding  a  fbrtune-hun^ 
ter  than  to  allow  another  season  to  paM,  unmarried. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Ardley  looked  on  with  as  orach 
indifference  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
gione  which  was  daily  played  before  him.     Uniformly 
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kind  and  atfientivB  to  both  his  daughters,  he  seemed  to 
have  little  afiection  for  either,  and  seemed  to  care  no 
more  for  the  swarm  of  adventurers,  who  surrounded  the 
heiress  of  his  fortune,  than  for  the  comparative  neglect 
which  his  step-daughter  experienced.  Mr.  Ardley  was 
one  of  those  persons,  .often  met  with  in  society,  the  con- 
aommate  selfishness  of  whose  nature  is  so  overlaid  with 
agreeable  social  qualities  that  the  existence  of  the  hidden 
vice  is  never  suspected.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  amiability  which  springs  from  innate  good 
feeling,  and  that  which  is  only  the  result  of  refined  self- 
love.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  as  the  abundant  crop  of  rich 
grain  produced  from  a  fertile  soil ;— in  the  other,  it  is  only 
the  growth  of  wild-flowers,  sown  by  the  wind  in  the  cre- 
vices of  a  flinty  rock ;  and  yet  most  persons,  charmed  by 
the  beauty  which  meets  their  eye,  will  be  found  to  prize 
most,  those  companions,  whose  pleasant  manners  serve  to 
conceal  their  indurated  hearts.  Mr.  Ardley's  store  of 
anecdote,  his  ready  wit,  his  imperturbable  good  humor, 
his  amusing  epicurism,  which  exhibited  itself  in  his  fond- 
ness for  cooking  with  his  own  hands  his  favorite  dishes, 
his  droll  imitations  of  distinguished  persons  whom  he 
had  met  in  society,  and  his  admirable  buffa  singing, 
made  him  a  great  favorite  with  all  classes  of  persons. 
So  long  as  he  could  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,—- so  long  as 
his  bottle  of  claret  and  game  of  whist  were  not  denied 
him,  he  cared  not  a  pin  for  the  mischanoes  or  successes, 
the  griefs  or  the  joys,  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Led  away  by  his  admiration  of  the  gentle  Anna  Mount- 
fort,  Lindsay  had  been  as  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to 
her  as  his  friend  Errington  in  his  devotion  to  her  sister. 
He  found  her  modest,  retiring  manners  were  the  fruits  of 
a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  heart  filled  with  all  femi- 
nine feelings ;  and,  in  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
the  comparative  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated,  he 
learned  that  her  beauty  was  the  least  of  her  attractions. 
But  he  was  not  too  deeply  infatuated  to  forget  the  call  of 
doty,  and  leaving  Errington  to  settle  his  affairs  with  the 
heiress,  Lindsay  returned  to  his  office,  resolving  to  banish 
from  his  thoughts  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  was  too  poor 
to  wed.  He  found  this  no  easy  task,  however ;  never  be- 
fore had  his  want  of  wealth  seemed  to  him  so  severe  a 
privation,  and  when  the  Ardleys  took  lodgings  in  New- 
York,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  a 
frequent  visitor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Errington  had  taken  care  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  heiress.  Proud  of  her  conquest.  Miss  Ardley 
accepted,  in  the  most  public  manner,  of  his  attentions,  and 
even  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  displaying  her  power 
over  him.  But  the  time  came  when  he  dared  no  longer 
delay  the  decision  of  the  matter.  His  money  was  long 
since  exhausted,  his  debts  had  accumulated,  and  his  credi- 
tors had  only  been  induced  to  wait  by  the  tidings  of  his 
approaching  marriage.  He  was  also  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foreign  count,  who,  after  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  every  body,  by  riding  daily  through  Broadway  on 
horseback,  attended  by  two  grooms  in  liveries  of  blue 
and  silver,  condescended  to  pay  court  to  the  ladies,  taking 
care,  however,  to  select  those  who  were  reputed  wealthy. 
This  distinguished  individual,  who  possessed  the  superior 
advantages  of  two  inches  additional  stature,  and  a  title, 
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began  to  show  symptoms  of  rivalship  in  the  good  graces 
of  Miss  Ardley,  and  Errington  felt  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Seizing  the  earliest  opportunity,  he  breathed 
his  protestations  of  love  into  the  wUling  ear  of  the  lady, 
and  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  he  was  not  doomed  to  sigh 
in  vain.  But,  knowing  that  an  application  to  her  father 
would  necessarily  involve  the  discovery  of  his  straightened 
circumstances,  he  endeavored,  without  alarming  the 
lady's  suspicioos,  to  offer  satisfactory  reasons  for  keeping 
their  engagement  secret  from  her  family.  Miss  Ardley 
entered  fully  into  his  plans,  and  assured  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  her  father's  consent  to  their  union, 
alleging,  that  by  the  will  of  her  mother,  from  whom  the 
fortune  had  descended,  the  property  was  to  become  hers, 
immediately  upon  her  marriage,  and  that  it  was  conse- 
quently the  interest  of  her  father  to  defer  such  an  event 
as  long  as  possible.  These  tidings  were  artfully  designed 
to  incite  Errington  to  greater  avdor  than  he  had  yet 
shown,  and  their  effects  was  quite  equal  to  her  expectap 
tions.  He  immediately  proposed  an  elopement  and  with 
less  hesitation  than  he  bad  expected  or  even  wished,  she 
consented  to  a  clandestine  marriage. 

It  was  with  strange,  sad  feelings  that  Errington  ponp 
dered  on  his  future  destiny,  when  he  returned  home  on  that 
eventful  evening.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and,  therefore,  reflection  could  do  him  no  good ;  yet 
he  indulged  it  until  his  brain  reeled  on  the  very  verge  of 
madness.  He  felt  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  wed  a 
woman  of  unattractive  person,  of  vulgar  manners,  of  un« 
cultivated  mind  and,  as  he  doubted  not,  of  harsh  tern* 
per,— a  woman,  in  short,  whom  he  should  blu»h  to  intro* 
duce  as  his  wife.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  sacri« 
ficed  his  happiness,  and  he  could  not  but  ask  himself 
whether  gold  was  worth  the  price  he  vras  about  to  pay 
for  it.  He  was  half  tempted  to  break  off  the  alliance, 
but  his  eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  unpaid  bills  and  he  knew 
not  how  to  resist  so  powerful  an  argument. 

During  these  proceedings,  Lindsay  had  alloiK'ed  his 
affections  to  become  too  deeply  interested  in  the  orphan 
sister,  and  he  now  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  his  folly 
in  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  fascinations  of  her  socio* 
ty.  He  felt  that  he  had  acted  unwisely,  but  he  deter* 
mined  to  make  amends  for  his  error  by  an  instant  and  total 
withdrawal  of  his  attentions.  He  accordingly  left  home 
one  evening,  with  a  resolution  to  make  it  his  farewell  visit 
to  Miss  Mountfort,  since  his  poverty  forbade  him  to  offer 
her  his  hand.  But,  alas,  for  the  weakness  of  lovers'  vows ! 
He  found  Miss  Mountfort  alone,  and,  unfortunately  for 
his  good  resolutions,  the  conversation  assumed  a  tone  of 
sentiment,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  prudential  calcula- 
tions, as  well  as  to  his  sense  of  honor.  Scarely  conscious 
of  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  he  uttered,  he  avowed 
bis  love  to  the  gentle  girl,  and,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
rapture  and  self-reproach,  learned  that  his  affection  was 
not  unrequited.  But  when  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts 
had  somewhat  subsided,  he  remembered  that  duty  requi- 
red him  to  make  a  frank  statement  of  his  circumstances, 
lest  he  should  involve  Miss  Mountfort  in  an  engagement 
of  which  she  might  afterwards  repent. 

''I  have  erred — deeply  eimed,  dear  Miss  Mountfort,'* 
said  he,  "  in  thus  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  my  heart ; 
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I  can  only  offer  you  a  humble  home,  and  a  narrow  for^ 
tune.  My  utmost  exertions  can  but  insure  me  an  income 
of  fifleen  hundred  dollars,  and  my  mother  and  sister  have 
a  claim  upon  me,  which  cannot  be  disallowed.  Can  you 
consent  to  share  the  simple  comforts  of  that  abode,  which 
is  brightened  by  the  simshine  of  affection,  but  destitute 
of  all  the  appliances  of  luxury  V* 

**  Cannot  a  wife  be  content  with  the  lot  which  suffices 
for  a  mother,  Lindsay  t"  said  Miss  Mountfort,  "  but  per- 
haps," continued  she,  while  the  flush  of  wounded  pride 
crossed  her  fair  face,  "  perhaps  you  think  I  shall  be  a 
burden  to  you ;— prudence  may  require  that  you  should 
wed  a  woman  of  fortune,  rather  than  a  dowerless 
orphan." 

"  Anna, — Miss  Mountfort,  this  is  unkind :  it  is  but  for 
your  own  sake,  I  hesitate.  God  knows  how  cheerfully  / 
could  encounter  poverty  and  privation  for  you,  but  you 
are  accustomed  to  the  rich  appointments  of  a  wealthy 
household,  and  how  can  you  endure  the  change." 

"  You  forget,  Lindsay,  that  I  enjoy  these  luxuries  only 
upon  sufferance,"  said  Miss  Mountfort,  with  an  arch  look, 
"  you  forget,  that  though  living  in  the  midst  of  splendor, 
I  am  absolutely  poor." 

"  No,  Anna,  had  I  qot  known  you  to  be  destitute  of 
fortune,  I  would  have  suffered  in  silence  the  pangs  of 
hopeless  affection,  but  would  never  have  made  known  to 
you  my  feelings.  Yet,  heretofore,  your  father's  kindness 
has  secured  you  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  narrow 
income,  and  as  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  there  will  be 
■eoessity  for  economy  and  restraint,  of  which  you  little 
dream." 

"  I  shall  not  shrink  from  ray  duties,  Lindsay ;  can  you 
not  trust  me  even  as  I  trust  you  f "  and  as  she  spoke  she 
laid  her  hand  on  bis. 

"  Trust  you  t  yes — with  my  whole  heart,"  exclaimed 
tiindsay,  passionately,  as  he  pressed  that  little  hand  to 
his  lips. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Ardley  entered  the  room, 
with  a  most  whimsical  expression  of  face,  and  holding  an 
open  letter.  At  the  sight  of  Lindsay  he  paused,  and  read 
aloud  the  following  words : 

My  Dear  Father— 

Circumstancea  which  you  doubtlcM  nndoretand,  have  indu- 
ced me  to  take  a  stop,  which  jou  will,  I  trunt,  excttse,  siuce  in 
unitiog  myself  to  a  man  of  fortune,  and  good  standiug  iu  society, 
I  have  only  followed  your  repeated  advice.  I  was  married  this 
aOTDiBf  and,  after  to-morrow,  we  shall  be  at  the  Astor  House, 
where  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  our 
friends. 

Tour  affectionate  daughter, 

Jane  Errington. 

Lindsay  and  Miss  Mountfort  listened  in  mute  amaze- 
ment  to  this  singular  epistle,  and  awaited  the  explosion 
of  parental  wrath,  which  they  expected  would  follow. 
But,  Mr.  Ardley  was  too  food  of  his  ease  to  get  in  a 
passion  about  trifles. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  he  to  Lindsay, "  were  yeu  privy  to  this 
plan?" 

**  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Ardley,  that  it  was  never 
hinted  to  me." 

"  What  is  the  fortune  of  your  friend,  Errington  7" 
asked  the  anxious  father. 


Lindsay  hesitated,  until  the  question  was  repeated, 
when  he  replied,  "  I  believe  his  income  is  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year." 

"  A  thousand  dollars!  not  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars !  why  I  thought  he  was  almost  a  miUionaire"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Ardley. 

'*  He  was  once  veiy  wealthy,  but  the  Mlnre  of  the 
house  of  Errington  &.  Co.,  in  New  Orleans,  haa  ruined 
him ;  an  annuity,  which  he  draws  from  his  mother,  is  a& 
he  now  possesses." 

''  Then  Jane  has  made  a  pretty  business  out  <»f  her 
well-managed  elopement.  She  would  not  ask  my  consent 
for  fear  I  would  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  I  suppo^^, 
Mr.  Errington  was  equally  afiraid  of  inconvenient  develop- 
ments. Well, — ^if  this  isn't  diamond  cut  diamond!— 
Upon  my  soul  it  is  a  capital  joke,"  and  the  father,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  sofa,  indi^lged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Lindsay  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  could 
only  attribute  his  conduct  to  the  influence  of  his  favorite 
claret,  but  the  arch  smile  which  sat  on  the  lip  of  Anna 
Mountfort,  was  more  mysterious  to  him  than  the  obstre- 
perous mirth  of  her  father.  He  waited  in  vain,  however, 
for  an  explanation  of  the  jest,  for  Anna  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  father's  ear,  which  served  to  restore  him 
to  his  usual  caution,  and  Lindsay  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
I  stand  what  could  make  a  daughter's  elopement  so  good 
,  a  joke. 

I     A  few  weeks  after  the  events  just  recorded,  a  small 
.  select  bridal  party  were  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 
I  The  chief  actors  in  the  scene,  were  our  friends,  Lindsay 
'  and  Miss  Mountfort,  while  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  their  train  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Errington,  whose 
I  elopement  had  so  recently  formed  the  '  nine  day  wonder' 
I  of  the  fashionable  world.     Mr.  Ardley,  who  gave  away 
the  bride,  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  full  of  iU-repressed 
mirth  as  he  whispered  in  tlie  ear  of  each  ooachman  on 
leaving  the  church.     The  bridegroom  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  that  the  car- 
riages were  proceeding  in  a  direction  difierent  from  that 
I  which  they  had  pursued  on  their  way  to  the  church. 
.  But  in  a  few  moments  they  turned  into  one  of  the  noat 
I  splendid  streets,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ci^, — the  steps 
j  were  let  down,  and  marshalled  by  Mr.  Ardley,  the  com- 
I  pany  entered  a  stately  house,  furnished  in  the  most  superb 
I  manner.    Lindsay   stared  in  silent  wonder,  and  had  just 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  fatber-in-Iaw  was  about  to 
'  make  the  bride  a  very  magnificent  present-— but  one, 
,  which  little  suited  the  fortune  of  the  bridegroom,  when 
!  Mr.  Ardley  led  him  aside,  and  beckoning  to  Ezrington 
t  to  follow  them,  thus  addressed  them : 

I  **  Business  before  pleasure,  gentlemen ;  let  us  settle 
;  one  afiair  first,  and  we  can  eat  our  sumptuous  repast 
i  with  a  bettor  relish.  My  wife  was  very  wealthy,  and 
;  fiMiring  the  effect,  which  so  great  a  fortune  might  have 
I  upon  her  daughter's  character,  she  made  awiU,  by  which 
she  bequeathed  to  me  the  use  of  all  the  income,  provided^ 
I  kept  the  child  in  ignorance  of  her  pronpecu  until  her 
j  twentieth  year.  Thi*  condidon  was  easily  fulfilled,  and 
I  just  twelvemonths  ugo,  she  learned  that  she  waa  an 
'  heiress.    But  her  romantic  temper  led  her  to  wish  the 
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secret  BUU  kept,  in  order  to  test  the  nnoerity  of  her  fuitors, 
and  as  I  was  thus  enabled  to  retain  the  income  another 
year,  you  may  be  sure  I  made  no  objection.  But  she  is 
of  age  to-day,  and  I  must,  hereafter,  be  content  with  a 
bare  two  thousand  a  year,  which  is  mine  by  the  bequest 
of  her  mother." 

**  Of  whom  do  you  speak  t"  exclaimed  Errington,  as 
Lindsay  was  about  to  ask  the  same  question,  <' Jane  is 
surely  more  than  twentyone." 

"  Indeed  she  is,  ray  good  sir ;  your  wife  will  never  see 
thir^-one  again,  Mr.  Errington,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
Anna  Mountfort,  my  step-daughter,  the  heiress  of  the 
large  fortune,  which  fame  so  kindly  bestowed  on  me. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  Anna  positively  forbade  me  to  tell  you  the 
whole  truth  at  an  earlier  period,  but  I  may  now  congratu- 
late you  upon  obtaining  with  the  hand  of  your  lovely 
bride,  an  estate  worth  fifteen  thousand  a  year." 

•*  And  Jane?"  gasped  Errington. 

**  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  five  hundred,  during  her 
life,  which  will  be  doubled  at  my  death.     Had  you  asked 
roe  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  I  should  have  felt  myself 
bound,  by  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  to  tell  you  the  truth 
respecting  her  prospects,  but  you  choose  to  marry  without 
inquiring  '  vkich  is  the  heiress,*  and  must  now  reap  | 
the  benefits  of  your  own  folly.     Mr.  Lindsay,  any  future 
inquiries  you  may  wish  to  make  shall  be  promptly  an- ' 
swered,  and  all  the  necessary  documents  shall  be  put  into  j 
your  hands  to-morrow,  but  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
cuse me  at  present, — dinner  will  be  ready  to  be  served,  | 
as  soon  as  I  shall  have  cooked  the  delicious  eanveus  backs  | 
which  are  now  awaiting  my  attention."  i 
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Or  igl  B«I. 
A    WINTER'S    MORNING. 

BT   ROBERT   HAMILTON. 

Pall'd  in  the  gloom  of  desolation  lies 
Valley  and  plain,  rich  mead  and  garden  gay ; 

And,  towering  with  their  snow  peaks  in  the  skies, 
Mountain  on  Mountain  stretcheth  far  away  ; — 

All  wear  the  impress  of  stern  Nature's  sway. 
While  sparkling  are  wan  nature's  frozen  tears, 

Like  beauteous  jewels  in  the  sun's  cold  rey. 
Whose  bloody  front  scarce  through  the  welkin  peers. 

Slow  from  the  hamlet  curls  the  column  grey — 
The  sparrow  chirps — the  red  breast,  homely  bird. 

Peeps  from  the  eaves — the  dew-lark's  lonely  lay 
By  the  lake's  brim,  all  mournfully  is  heard. 

Creation  lies  beneath  morn's  wintry  cloud. 

Like  lifeless  beauty  in  iti  funeral  shroud ! 


Allowino  the  performance  of  an  honorable  action  to 
be  attended  with  labor,  the  labor  is  soon  over,  but  the 
honor  is  immortal :  whereas,  should  even  pleasure  wait 
on  the  commission  of  what  is  dishonorable,  the  pleasure 
is  soon  gone,  but  the  dishonor  is  etenial.»Jb4»  Stewart. 


Original. 
NIGHT. 

BT  MRS.   8XBA  SMITH. 

"  Some  who  had  early  mudatea  to  depart. 
Yet  are  allowed  to  steal  my  path  athwart."— woanswoaTB. 

Thricx  welcome,  solenm,  thoughtful  Night, 
With  the  cool  and  shadowy  wing ; 

For  visions,  beautiful  and  bright. 
Thou  dost  to  fancy  bring — 

And  then  the  mental  eye  I  turn. 
Thy  kingdom,  soul,  to  view, 

For  higher  progress  eager  bom. 
And  onward  strength  renew. 

I  love  thy  dim,  majestic  car, 
With  no  moon  lighting  by. 

When  still  and  hushed  is  each  pale  star. 
And  the  heavens  look  deep  and  high— 

And  o*er  me  seem  thy  wings  to  brood 
With  a  protecting  love, 

And  I  nestle  in  thy  solitude. 
Like  a  stricken,  wearied  dove. 

I  bless  thee  for  each  hallow'd  thought, 
Which  thou,  oh!  Night,  dost  bring — 

Thy  quiet,  with  high  teachings  fraught, 
While  round  me  seems  to  ring 

The  music  of  the  better  land. 
And  gentle  watch  lo  keep. 

The  presence  of  a  guardian  band 
Is  round  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  soothingly,  oh !  Night,  dost  thou. 
Departed  ones  restore 

I  see  each  fair  and  peaceftil  brow 
With  their  loving  looks  once  more^ 

Alas,  the  loved  and  gentle  ones, 
They  pass  from  earth  away, 

And  pleasantly  we  hear  their  tones. 
When  the  midnight  shadows  play. 

We  feel  their  holy  presence  near, 
Their  gentle  pressure  feel, 

Their  words  of  whisper'd  comfort  hear. 
And  angel-like  appeal — 

And  every  struggle  for  the  right 
They  smilingly  approve, 

And  arm  us  doubly  for  the  fight, 
With  spirit-faith  and  love. 

Oh !  holy  Night,  thou  bring'st  to  me, 
Bright  visions  of  the  past. 

And  pleasant  dreams  are  bom  of  thee. 
And  from  thy  pinions  cast — 

No  fancies  dark,  no  terrors  wild. 
Come  hovering  round  my  bed, 

But  peaceful  as  a  wearied  child 
I  rest  my  aching  head. 
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Original. 
Z  A   D  I  O. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THX  FRENCH  OF  VOLTAIRE.* 

In  the  time  of  king  Moabdor,  there  lived  at  Babylon  a 
young  roan  named  Zadig,  who  had  ftrengthened  by  eda- 
cation,  an  intellect  naturally  very  acute.  Although  rich 
and  young,  be  knew  how  to  control  bit  passions ;  be 
affected  nothing,  nor  did  ho  always  obstinately  contend 
for  the  truth,  but  was  willing  to  respect  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  men.  All  were  astonished  to  see  that,  although 
possessed  of  much  wit,  he  never  attacked  with  raillery 
those  vague  and  confused  propositions,  those  rash  as- 
sumptions, those  ignorant  decisions,  those  silly  jests,  and 
that  idle  tumult  of  words,  which  was  termed  conversa- 
tion at  Babylon.  He  had  learned,  in  the  first  book  of 
Zoroaster,  that  **  self-love  is  a  balloon  filled  with  wind, 
from  which  a  tempest  rushes  forth  whenever  a  puncture 
is  made  therein."  He  was  moreover  generous,  and  did 
not  fear  to  benefit  the  ungrateful ;  following  this  great 
precept  of  Zoroaste%  **  When  you  eat,  give  to  the  dogs 
also,  lest  they  bite  you.''  He  was  also  remarkably  wise, 
4aT  be  always  sought  the  fellowship  of  men  of  wisdom. 
Instructed  in  the  sciences  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time ;  in  addition  to 
this,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  metaphysical  know- 
ledge of  every  age,  though  that  is  saying  but  very  little. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  year  was  three  hundred, 
sixty-five  and  one-fourth  days  in  length,  and  that  the  sun 
was  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  yet  when  the  principal 
magi  told  him,  with  insulting  haughtiness,  that  he  enter- 
tained blasphemous  sentiments,  and  that  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy  to  the  state,  to  believe  the  sun  turned 
oik  its  axis,  and  the  year  contained  twelve  months,  he 
kept  silenoe  without  anger,  end  without  disdain. 

Zadig,  possessing  great  wealth,  and  consequently 
many  friends ;  having  moreover  health,  a  graceful  figure, 
a  just  and  moderate  mind,  a  sincere  and  noble  heart ; 
believed  he  could  be  happy.  He  was  about  to  marry 
Semira,  whose  beauty,  birth,  and  fortune  rendered  her 
the  greatest  match  in  Babylon.  He  had  for  her  a  solid 
«nd  virtuous  attachment,  and  Semira  loved  him  with 
passion.  They  had  almost  reached  the  fortunate  moment 
which  was  to  unite  them,  when,  walking  tc^ther  towards 
one  of  the  gates  of  Babylon,  beneath  the  palms  which 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  they  were  inter- 
fupted  by  certain  men,  armed  with  sabres  and  bows. 
These  were  sattellites  of  the  young  Orcan,  nephew  of  the 
minister,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  courtezans  of 
his  uncle  to  believe  that  eveiy  thing  was  permitted  him. 
He  had  neither  the  graces  nor  the  virtues  of  Zadig,  but, 
believing  he  possessed  every  attraction,  he  was  plunged 
In  despair  when  he  found  he  was  not  preferred.  This 
jealonsy,  which  arose  solely  from  his  vanity,  made  him 
iancy  he  loved  Semira  to  distraction.  He  determined  to 
cany  her  oiT  by  force.     The  ravishers  seized  her,  and,  in 


*  This  ule  is  fbll  of  Voluirs's  wit,  a«d  conpletety  free  A-om 
the  generally  irrelirious  i«ndency  of  bit  writings,  and  as  aucli, 
shonld,  in  JuBtica,  ba  better  known.  It  haa  not  probably  been 
tranilated  into  English  bafora,  although  familiar  to  the  readers 
•r  French. 


the  blindness  of  their  violence,  they  wounded  ber;  tfanf 
causing  the  Uood  of  one  to  flow,  the  very  sight  of  whom 
would  have  tamed  the*tig»rs  of  Mount  Immans.  She 
pieroed  the  air  with  her  lamentations. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  lover,"  cried  she,  **  they  tear  me  from 
thee,  whom  I  adore." 

She  paid  no  attention  to  her  own  danger ;  she  thought 
only  of  her  dear  Zadig.  He,  at  the  same  time,  defended 
her  with  with  all  the  strength  which  love  and  vakir  ia- 
spired.  Aided  only  by  two  slaves,  be  pot  the  ravishers 
to  flight,  and  conveyed  Semira  home,  fainting  and  bloody, 
who,  on  opening  her  eyes,  beheld  her  liberator. 

"  Oh,  Zadig,"  she  said,  **  I  love  thee  not  alone  as  my 
betrothed,  but  I  love  thee  as  one  to  whom  I  ow*  both 
honor  and  life." 

Never  was  heart  more  penetrated  with  gratitude  than 
that  of  Semira,  never  did  lips  so  ravishing  express  sen* 
timents  so  touching.  They  were  uttered  in  words, 
prompted  hy  the  ooasciousness  of  the  greatest  of  benefits 
received,  breathing  at  the  same  time,  too,  of  transport 
the  most  tender,  and  of  love  tho  most  artless.  Her 
wound  was  slight,  and  was  easily  healed ;  but  Zadig  was 
more  dangerously  hurt ;  an  airow,  striking  him  near  the 
eye,  bad  deeply  wounded  him.  Semira  importuned  the 
gods  for  nothing  but  the  cure  of  her  lover.  Her  eyes 
were  night  and  day  bathed  in  tears;  she  waited  the 
moment  when  those  of  Zadig  could  meet  her  glances ; 
but  an  abscess  arising  upon  the  wounded  eye,  left  her 
every  thing  to  fear.  They  sent  even  to  Memphis  to 
employ  the  great  physician,  Hermes,  who  came  with  a 
numerous  retinue.  He  visited  tho  sick  Zadig,  and  de- 
clared he  would  lose  his  eye ;  he  even  foretold  the  day 
and  the  hour  when  this  sad  accident  should  happen. 

**  Had  it  been  the  right  eye,"  said  he,  "  I  could  have 
saved  it,  but  the  wounds  of  the  left  eye  are  incurable." 

All  Babylon,  in  lamenting  the  destiny  of  Zadig,  ad- 
mired the  profound  knowledge  of  Hermes.  Two  days 
after  the  abscess  burst  of  its  own  accord;  Zadig  was 
perfectly  cured.  Hermes  wrote  a  book,  wherein  he  de- 
monstrated that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  cured.  Zadig 
did  not  read  it,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  go  out,  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  visit  to  her  who  alone  had  inspired  him  with 
hopes  of  happiness  in  life,  and  for  whom  alone  he  wished 
to  have  eyes.  Semira  had  been  gone  into  the  countiy  for 
three  days.  On  the  route,  he  learned  that  his  beauteous 
being,  having  declared  openly  that  she  had  an  insure 
mountable  aversion  to  one-eyed  men,  had  married  Orean 
the  night  before.  At  this  announcement  he  sank  to  the 
earth  without  sensation ;  his  grief  reduced  him  even  to 
the  edge  of  the  grave ;  he  was  for  a  long  time  severely 
sick,  but  at  length  reason  triumphed  over  his  afllliction, 
and  the  hcartlessncss  of  her  he  loved,  served  in  some 
measure  to  console  him. 

**  Since  I  have  suffered,"  said  be,  "  from  the  caprice  of 
one  who  was  educated  in  the  splendors  of  a  court,  I  am 
resolved  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  a  citizen." 

He  chose  Azora,  the  wisest  and  best  bom  in  the  city ; 
he  married  her,  and  lived  a  month  with  her  in  the  de- 
lights of  a  union  the  most  tender.  He,  however,  remaikcd 
in  her  a  little  levity,  and  too  much  of  an  inclination  to 
discover  that  the  youngest  and  handsomest  fonncd  were 
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alwmyt  those  who  had  the  most  wit  and  virtue.  One  day 
Azora  returned  from  a  promenade,  flushed  with  anger, 
and  uttering  loud  exclamauons.  * 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  wifef "  said  he  to  her. 
**  Who  can  haTe  disturbed  you  thus  ?*' 

**  Alas !"  said  she,  "  you  would  be  equally  so,  if  you 
had  seen  the  spectacle  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness. 
I  have  been  to  console  the  young  widow  of  Cosroe,  who 
two  days  since  erected  a  tomb  to  her  young  husband,  near 
the  rivulet  which  skirts  this  meadow.  She  promised  the 
gods,  in  her  grief,  to  dwell  near  this  tomb  as  long  as  the 
waters  of  the  rivulet  flowed  near  it." 

"Ah !"  said  Zadig,  "  behold  a  woman  who  really  loves 
her  husband !" 

"  Oh  !**  interrupted  Azora,  "  if  you  knew  upon  what 
she  was  occupied  wlien  I  visited  her!" 

"  What  was  it,  then,  my  beauteous  Azora  T" 

"  She  was  employed  in  turning  the  course  of  the  rivu- 
let." 

Azora  continued  her  revilings  so  long,  and  uttered  her 
reproaches  so  violently  ogainst  the  young  widow,  that  this 
display  of  virtue  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  Zadig. 

He  had  a  friend  named  Cador,  who  was  one  of  those 
young  persons  in  whom  his  wife  found  more  probity  and 
merit  than  in  others :  he  received  him  into  his  confidence, 
and  assured  himself,  as  far  as  he  could,  of  his  fidelity,  by 
making  him  a  considerable  present.  Azora,  having 
passed  two  days  with  one  of  her  friends  in  the  country, 
returned  on  the  third  to  the  house.  Her  domestics,  in 
tears,  announced  that  her  husband  had  died  suddenly 
the  night  before ;  that  they  had  not  dared  to  carry  her 
this  sad  news,  and  that  they  had  laid  Zadig  in  the  tomb 
of  his  fiuhers,  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  In  the  evening 
Cador  demanded  permission  to  speak  to  her,  and  the  two 
wept  together.  In  the  morning  they  wept  less,  and  dined 
together.  Cador  told  her  his  friend,  Zadig,  had  left  him 
the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  her  to  understand  his  greatest  happiness  would  be 
in  partaking  of  his  fortune  with  her.  The  dame  wept, 
was  vexed,  became  calm ;  the  supper  was  longer  than 
the  dinner,  and  they  conversed  with  more  confidence. 
Azora  bestowed  an  eulogy  upon  the  deceased,  but  con- 
fessed that  be  had  faults  from  which  Cador  was  exempt. 
In  the  midst  of  the  supper,  Cador  complained  of  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  spleen ;  the  dame,  restless  and  eager  to 
assist  him,  caused  all  the  essences  with  which  she  per- 
fumed herself  to  be  brought,  to  try  if  there  were  not  some 
one  of  them  good  for  a  pain  in  the  spleen ;  she  regretted 
much  that  the  great  Hennes  was  no  longer  at  Babylon ; 
she  deigned  even  to  touch  the  part  where  Cador  felt  such 
extreme  pains. 

"Are  you  subject  to  this  cruel  malady?"  said  she, 
with  compassion. 

**  It  has  frequently  brought  mo  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,"  responded  Cador,  **  and  there  is  but  one  remedy 
which  can  relieve  me ;  it  is  to  apply  to  the  affected  part 
the  nose  of  a  man  who  has  just  died." 

*'  A  singular  remedy,"  said  Azora ;  but  the  great  merit 
of  the  young  man  at  length  determined  her.  "  After 
all,"  said  she,  "when  my  husband  shall  have  passed 
from  the  world  of  to-day  into  the  world  of  to-morrow, 


j  will  the  passage  be  less  agreeable  to  him  if  his  nose  shall 
'  be  a  little  shorter  in  the  second  life  than  in  the  first  t" 
I  She  took  then  a  razor;  she  went  to  the  tomb  of  her' 
I  husband,  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  then  advanced  to  cut 
•  off  the  nose  of  Zadig,  whom  she  found  extended  in  the 
!  tomb.  Zadig  raised  himself,  holding  his  nose  with  oam 
hand,  and  arresting  the  razor  with  the  other. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  "  make  no  farther  outcry  against 
the  young  widow  of  Cosroe ;  the  project  of  cutting  off  my 
nose  may  well  vie  with  that  of  turning  a  rivulet  from  its 
course." 

Zadig  found  the  first  month  of  marriage  to  he  the 
honoy-moon,  the  second  the  moon  of  wormwood.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  repudiate  Azora,  who 
haa  become  too  difficult  to  live  with,  and  sought  for  hap- 
piness in  the  study  of  nature. 

"  There  is  no  one,"  said  he,  "  happier  than  a  philoso- 
pher, who  reads  in  the  great  book  which  God  has  placed 
before  our  eyes.  The  truths  which  it  reveals  are  for 
him  ;  he  nourishes  and  elevates  his  soul ;  he  lives  a  tran- 
'  quil  life;  he  fears  no  man,  nor  does  his  tender  wife  en- 
deavor to  deprive  him  of  his  nose." 

Full  of  these  ideas,  he  retired  to  a  country  house  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  did  not  there  occupy 
himself  in  calculating  how  many  drops  of  water, flow  in 
the  space  of  a  second  under  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  nor 
whether  a  fourth  of  a  cubic  more  oi  rain  fell  in  the  veni- 
son month  than  in  the  month  of  mutton.  Neither  did  he 
endeavor  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  making  silk  from  the 
spider's  web,  nor  porcelain  from  broken  bottles ;  but  h« 
studied,  above  all,  the  properties  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  soon  acquired  a  sagacity  which  revealed  to  him  a 
thousand  differences,  where  other  men  behold  nothing 
but  uniformity.  One  day,  while  walking  near  a  wood, 
he  saw  running  towards  him  the  finest  horse  of  the  king's 
stable,  which  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  groom 
on  the  plains  of  Babylon.  The  chief  huntsman  and  all 
the  other  officers  ran  after  him  with  much  anxiety.  The 
chief  huntsman  accosted  Zadig,  and  demanded  if  he  had 
not  seen  the  horse  oi  the  king  pass  by. 

"  It  is,"  replied  Zadig,  "  a  horse  which  gallops  beau* 
tifully ;  he  is  five  feet  in  height;  his  hoofs  are  small;  his 
tail  is  three  feet  and  a  half  in  l<ngih;  the  bosses  of  hie 
bits  are  of  gold  twenty*three  carats  fine ;  his  shoes  of  sil- 
ver eleven  deniers  fine." 

"  What  road  has  he  taken  T  Where  is  he  7"  demanded 
the  chief  huntsman. 

"I  have  never  seen  him,"  responded  Zadig,  "nor 
heard  any  speak  of  him." 

The  chief  huntsman  and  chief  eunuch  did  not  doubt 
that  Zadig  had  stolen  the  horse  of  the  king ;  they  con- 
ducted him  before  the  assembled  judges  of  the  state,  who 
condemned  him  to  the  knout,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  exile.    Hardly  had  the  sentence  been  passed, 
;  era  they  found  the  horse.     The  judges  were  under  the 
'  grievous  necessity  of  retracting  their  decree ;  but  they 
I  condemned  Zadig  to  pay  four  hundh^d  ounces  of  gold  for 
,  having  said  he  had  not  seen  that  which  he  had  seen ;  he 
I  was  first  compelled  to  pay  this  fine,  and  was  afterwards 
'  permitted  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  atsemblcd  judges.* 
He  spoke  in  these  words : 
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"  Stan  of  justice,  abytsen  of  knowledge,  mirron  of 
truth,  who  have  the  weight  of  lead,  the  hardness  of  iron, 
the  briliiancy  of  the  diamond,  and  much  affinity  with 
gold ;  since  it  is  permitted  me  to  speak  before  this  august 
assembly,  I  swear  by  Orosroades  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
sacred  horse  of  the  king  of  kings.  Listen  to  the  truth : 
You  must  know  that  when  walking  in  the  paths  of  the 
wood,  I  perceived  the  marks  of  a  horse*s  hoofs ;  they 
were  all  at  equal  distances.  These  are  the  marks,  said 
I,  of  a  horse  whose  gallop  is  perfect.  The  foliage  of  the 
trees  bordering  upon  a  narrow  path  seven  feet  wide,  was 
somewhat  ruffled  on  the  right  and  left,  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  path.  This  horse,  said 
I,  has  a  tail  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  which,  by  its 
movements  to  the  right  and  left,  has  disturbed  the 
foliage.  I  saw  beneath  the  trees  which  formed  a  bower, 
five  feet  in  height,  some  leaves  newly  stripped  from  the 
branches:  I  knew  the  horse  must  have  touched  them, 
and  was  consequently  five  feet  high.  As  to  his  bits,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  gold,  twenty-three  carats 
fine,  for  he  struck  the  bosses  of  them  against  a  stone, 
which  I  knew  to  be  a  touch-stone,  and  which  I  have  pre- 
viously used  as  a  test.  I  finally  judged,  by  the  marks 
which  his  shoes  left  upon  stones  of  another  kind,  that  bo 
was  shod  with  silver,  eleven  deniers  fine." 

All  the  judges  admired  the  profound  and  subtle  di^ 
cemment  of  Zadig ;  the  news  «amo  even  to  the  ears  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Men  spoke  of  no  one  but  Zadig  in 
the  anti-chambers,  the  chambers,  and  the  cabinet;  and 
although  several  magi  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer,  the  king  commabded  the  fine  of 
four  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, to  be  remitted.  The  notary,  tho  bailiffs,  and 
the  attomies  came  in  grand  procession  to  deliver  back 
his  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold ;  they  only  retained  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
justice,  in  addition  to  which  their  servants  demanded 
perquisites. 

Zadig  plainly  saw  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be  too  wise 
in  certain  circumstances,  4md  promised  himself,  on  the 
next  occasion,  not  to  be  so  ready  in  divulging  what  he 
had  seen. 

The  moment  of  trial  soon  came.  A  prisoner  of  state 
escaped;  he  passed  under  the  windows  of  his  house. 
They  questioned  Zadig;  he  answered  nothing;  but  they 
proved  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  time. 
He  was  condemned  for  this  crime  to  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred ounces  of  gold,  and  thanked  his  judges  for  their 
indulgence,  according  to  the  custom  of  Babylon. 

**  Great  Heaven !"  said  he  to  himself,  "how  lamenta- 
ble to  be  found  walking  in  a  wood  where  the  horse  of 
the  king  has  passed !  how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  found  at 
a  window !  How  difficult  to  be  happy  in  this  life !" 

,  Zadig  endeavored  to  console  himself  by  philosophy 
and  friendship  for  the  evils  which  fortune  had  caused 
him.  He  had,  in  the  suburbs  of  Babylon,  a  house  em- 
bellished with  great  iaste,  where  he  assembled  all  the 
works  of  art,  and  all  the  pleasures  worthy  of  an  honest 
man.  In  the  morning,  his  library  was  open  to  all  the 
wise;  in  the  evening,  his  table  was  the  place  of  resort  of 
food  company:  but  he  very  soon  found  how  dangerous  [ 


the  wise  are  ;  a  great  dispute  arose  concerning  a  law  of 
Zoroaster  which  prohibited  the  eating  of  griffins. 

"  How  can  the  griffin  be  prohibited,"  said  tome,  **ii 
such  an  animal  does  not  exist  f " 

"  It  must  be  that  he  exisu,"  said  others,  "else  Zoro- 
aster would  not  prohibit  his  being  eaten." 

Zadig  wished  to  reconcile  them,  by  saying,  "  If  there 
are  griffins,  do  not  eat  them ;  if  there  are  none,  of  coarse 
we  shall  not  eat  them ;  and  in  either  case  we  shall  all 
obey  Zoroaster." 

A  learned  man,  who  bad  composed  thirteen  voloniea 

upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  griffin,  hastened  to  accuse 

,  Zadig  before  a  chief  magi  named  Yebor,  the  most  igno- 

;  rant  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  therefore  the  moet  bigotted. 

I  This  man  would  have  impaled  Zadig  for  the  glory  of  the 

sun.     His  friend,  Cador,  came  to  see  the  old  Yebor,  and 

said  to  him : 

"  Long  live  the  sun  and  griffins  I  beware  how  yon 
punish  Zadig :  he  is  a  saint ;  he  has  griffins  in  his  poul- 
try yard,  and  does  not  eat  them ;  and  his  accuser  is  a 
heretic  who  even  dares  to  maintain  that  rabbits  have 
cloven  feet,  and  are  not  unclean !" 

"Ah,  well  •"  said  Yebor,  shaking  his  bald  bead,  "  it  is 
necessaiy  to  impale  Zalig  for  thinking  wrongly  of  grif- 
fins,  and  the  other  for  speaking  wrongly  of  rabbits." 

Cador  at  length  arranged  the  matter,  and  nobody  was 
impaled ;  although  several  doctors  murmured,  and  pre- 
dicted the  fall  of  Babylon.  Zadig  exclaimed :  **  In  what 
does  happiness  consist !  Every  thing  persecutes  me  in 
this  world,  even  beings  which  do  not  exist."  He  cursed 
the  learned,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  goodeon»- 
pany. 

He  assembled  at  his  house  all  the  upright  men,  and 
most  amiable  women  in  Babylon ;  he  gave  delicate  sup- 
pers, preceded  by  concerts,  and  animated  1^  charming 
conversation,  using  every  means  of  banishing  that  anx- 
iousness  of  displaying  wit,  which  is  the  sorest  way  of  de- 
stroying its  effect,  and  of  spoiling  every  social  meeting. 
Neither  was  the  choice  of  his  friends  nor  of  his  viands 
influenced  by  vanity ;  for  he  preferred  reality  to  apfiear- 
ances,  and  hence  received  due  estimation,  without  making 
any  pretensions. 

Opposite  his  house  dwelt  Arimare,  a  person  wboea 
wicked  soul  was  depicted  upon  his  coarse  ph]rsiognomy. 
He  was  envious  and  swelling  with  pride ;  and  to  heighten 
all,  was  of  a  troublesome  disposition.  Having  never 
been  successful  in  the  world,  he  revenged  himself  by 
cursing  it.  Rich  as  be  was,  he  found  H  difficult  m 
gathering  flatterers  around  him.  The  noise  of  the 
chariots  which  came  at  evening  to  the  house  of  Zadi^, 
vexed  him;  the  sound  of  his  praises  vexed  him  still 
farther.  He  went  frequently  to  the  assemblies  of  Zadi^, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  table,  without  being  invited ; 
there  he  blighted  the  joy  of  the  whole  company,  as  the 
Harpies  are  said  to  have  infected  the  viands  which  they 
touched.  This  man,  who  in  Babylon  was  termed  *'  the 
envious,"  wished  to  ruin  Zadig,  because  he  was  called 
**  the  happy."  "  An  opportunity  for  doing  an  injury  hap- 
pens a  hundred  times  a  day,  bat  for  doing  good  not  oooe 
a  year,"  says  Zoroaster. 
The  envious  man  vrent  to  Zadig,  who  was  promenadiay 
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in  his  garden  with  two  friends  and  a  lady,  to  whom  he 
often  uttered  many  gallant  compliments,  without  any 
other  intention  than  tliat  of  saying  them.  The  conver- 
sation turned  upon  a  war,  which  the  king  had  happily 
concluded  with  the  prince  of  Hyrcania,  his  vassal.  Za- 
dig,  who  had  signalized  his  courage  in  this  short  war, 
pmised  the  king  very  much,  and  the  lady  he  praised  still 
more,  lie  took  his  tablets  and  wrote  four  verses  which 
he  wrote  extempore,  and  gave  them  to  the  beautiful  lady 
to  read.  His  fiiends  begged  him  to  let  them  see  the 
verses  ;  but  modesty,  or  rather  a  well-directed  self-love, 
restrained  him.  He  tore  in  two  pieces  the  leaf  of  the 
tablet  upon  which  he  had  written,  and  flung  them  into  a 
rose-bush,  where  they  would  be  sought  for  to  no  purpose. 
A  slight  rain  following,  they  regained  the  house.  The 
envious  man,  who  remained  in  the  garden,  searched  until 
he  found  a  part  of  the  leaf.  It  had  been  so  ambiguously 
written,  that  the  half  of  the  venes  which  completed  the 
line,  made  sense  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  a 
short-measured  verse ;  but  by  a  strange  chance  these 
little  verses  contained  slanders  of  a  most  abominable 
nature  against  the  king. 

The  envious  Arimare  was  happy  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  had  in  his  hands  the  means  of  destroying  a 
virtuous  and  amiable  man.  Full  of  this  cruel  joy,  he 
caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  king  this  satire  written  by 
the  hand  of  Zadig :  who,  together  with  his  two  friends 
and  the  lady,  was  committed  to  prison.  He  was  soon 
tried,  without  being  permitted  to  ifier  any  thing  in  his 


king  immediately  ordered  Zadig  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  his  two  iiriends  and  the  lady  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Zadig  bent  his  face  to  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  the  king 
and  queen,  humbly  demanding  their  pardon  for  having 
composed  bad  poetry ;  he  spoke  with  so  much  grace, 
wit,  and  reason,  that  the  king  and  queen  desired  to  see 
him  again.  He  came,  and  pleased  them  still  more. 
They  gave  him  all  the  wealth  of  the  envious  man  who 
had  unjustly  accused  him ;  but  Zadig  returned  it  all ;  and 
the  envious  man  was  only  touched  with  pleasure  at  the 
idea  of  not  losing  his  wealth.  The  esteem  of  the  king 
for  Zadig  increased  daily.  He  shared  all  his  pleasures 
with  him,  and  consulted  him  in  all  his  affairs.  Zadig  at 
last  thought  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  be  happy. 

The  time  arrived  for  the  celebration  of  a  great  feast, 
which  took  place  every  five  years.  It  was  the  custom  at 
Babylon  solemnly  to  debate,  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years,  which  one  of  the  citizens  had  performed  the  most 
generous  deed.  The  grandees  and  magi  were  the  judges. 
The  chief  satrap,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  recounted 
the  noblest  actions  which  were  performed  under  his 
government.  They  came  to  this  solemnity  from  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  earth.  The  victor  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  a  cop  of  gold,  garnished  with  pre- 
cious stones,  with  these  words :  "  Accept  this  reward  of 
generosity,  and  may  the  gods  give  me  many  subjects  who 
resemble  you." 

The  memorable  day  anrived,  and  the  king  appeared 
upon  his  throne,  surrounded  by  grandees,  Baagi,  and 


own  defence.  When  be  came  to  receive  sentence,  the  ||  deputies  from  all  nations,  who  came  to  witness  these 
envious  man  met  him,  and  said  aloud,  that  his  verses  |!  games  where  glories  were  acquired,  not  by  speed  of 
were  good  for  nothing.     Zndig  did  not  pride  himself!  horses,  nor  strength  of  body,  but  by  virtue.     The  chief 


upon  beiug  a  good  poet,  but  be  was  in  despair  at  being 
condemned  as  guilty,  and  at  being  compelled  to  witness 
the  imprisonment   of  a   beautiful  lady  and  two  of  his 


satrap  recited,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  actions  which  seemed 
to  give  their  performers  a  claim  to  this  estimable  prize. 
He  spoke  not  of  the  greatness  of  soul  with  which  Zadig 


friends,  for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  commiued.     He  |  returned  the  envious  man  his  wealth :  this  was  not  an 


was  not  permitted  to  speak  for  himself,  because  his  ta- 
blets spoke  for  him  :  such  was  the  law  in  Babylon.  They 
led  him  forth  to  death  through  a  crowd  of  curious  spec- 
tators»  none  of  whom  dared  to  complain,  and  who  gath- 
ered around  to  examine  his  countenance,  and  see  if  he 
died  with  a  good  grace.  His  parents  only  were  afflicted, 
for  his  wealth  did  not  revert  to  them.  Three-fourths  of 
it  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  the  re- 
mainder for  the  benefit  of  the  envious  man. 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
death,  the  parrot  of  the  king  ficw  from  his  balcony, 
and  alighted  in  the  garden  of  Zadig  upon  a  rose-busk. 
A  peach,  shaken  from  a  neighboring  tree  by  the  wind, 
had  fallen  upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  written  leaf, 
to  which  it  was  fast  glued*  The  bird  seized  the  peach, 
together  with  the  leaf,  and  carried  them  to  the  knee  of 
the  monarch.  The  curious  prince  read  the  words,  which 
formed  no  sense,  but  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  some 
verses.  He  loved  poetry,  and  there  is  always  a  resource 
in  princes  who  love  it:  the  adventure  of  the  parrot 
caiii^ed  him  to  reflect.  The  queen,  who  remembered 
what  had  been  written  by  Zadig,  brought  the  piece  upon 
which  his  accusation  was  founded.  They  joined  the 
two  parts,  which  fitted  together  perfectly,  and  they  then 
read  the  verses  as  Zadig  bad  composed  them.     The 


action  which,  in  his  eyes,  deserved  to  dispute  the  prize. 
He  presented  first  a  judge,  who,  having  decided  a 
very  important  case  against  a  citizen,  by  a  mistake  for 
which  he  was  not  even  responsible,  had  given  all  his 
property  as  a  compensation  for  what  the  other  had  lost. 
He  then  produced  a  young  man,  who  being  enamored 
to  distraction  of  a  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  espouse, 
bad  yielded  her  to  a  friend  who  was  dying  for  love  of 
her,  paying  at  the  same  time  a  dower  in  yielding  her. 

Afterwards  a  soldier  was  brought  forward,  who  in  the 
war  of  Hyrcania  had  given  a  still  greater  example  of 
generosity.  The  soldiers  of  the  enemy  had  seized  his 
betrothed,  and  he  defended  her  against  them :  they  told 
him  that  other  Hyrcanians  wero  seizing  his  mother  at  a 
few  steps  dbtancc :  he  quitted  his  betrothed  in  tears,  and 
ran  to  rescue  his  mother;  he  then  returned  to  her  he 
loved,  and  found  her  expiring.  He  would  have  slain 
I  himself,  but  his  mother  reminded  him  that  he  was  her 
only  hope  and  stay  in  life :  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
endure  existence. 

The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  soldier.     The  king 

I  then  spoke  and  said :  "  His  act,  and  those  of  the  others, 

;  are  noble,  yet  they  do  not  astonish  me ;  yesterday  Zadig 

;  did  that  which  astonished  me.     I  had  for  some  days 

disgraced  my  minister  and  favorite,  Coreb.  I  complained 
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of  him  with  violence,  and  all  my  courtiers  usured  me  I 
was  too  mild,  vying  with  each  other  in  saying  every 
imaginable  thing  against  him.  I  asked  of  Zadig  what 
he  thought,  and  he  dared  to  speak  favorably  of  him.  I 
have  seen  examples  in  history,  of  men  who  have  given 
their  wealth  to  recompense  an  error,  of  men  who  have 
yielded  their  mistress,  and  of  men  who  have  preferred  a 
mother  to  the  object  of  their  love ;  but  I  have  never  read 
of  a  courtier  who  spoke  in  favor  of  a  disgraced  minister, 


younger  his  sister ;  the  elder  deserves  the  thirty  thotiiwind 
pieces.'* 

Zadig  summoned  them  to  appear  before  him,  one 
i>fter  the  other.     He  said  to  the  elder :  ''  Your  father  k 
'  not  dead,  he  is  healed  of  his  sickness,  and  is  retnmed  to 
Babylon." 

''  God  be  praised,"  responded  the  young  man;  "bnt 
the  tomb  cost  me  very  dear!" 

Zadig  said  the  same  thing  afterwards  to  the  youager. 


against  whom  bis  sovereign  was  enraged.    I  give  twenty  ^  u  God  be  praised,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  return  my  father  all 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  each  of  those  whose  generous  h  j  i,ave;  but  I  hope  he  will  leave  my  sister  what  I  have 


actions  have  been  recited,  but  I  award  the  cup  to  Zadig. 

**  Sine,"  said  he,  "  it  is  your  majesty  alono  who  merits 
the  cup ;  you  have  performed  an  action  heretofore  un- 


heard of,  since,  being  a  king,  you  have  not  been  angry  !  father  most." 


given  her." 

You  shall  return  nothing,"  said  Zadig,  "  but  shall 
have  the  thirty  thousand  pieces ;  it  is  you  who  love  your 


t» 


with  your  slave  for  withstanding  your  passion. 

Men  admired  both  the  king  and  Zadig.  The  judge 
who  had  sacrificed  bis  wealth,  the  lover  who  had  married 
his  mistress  to  his  friend,  the  soldier  who  had  preferred 
the  safety  of  his  mother  to  that  of  his  betrothed,  received 
the  gifts  of  the  monarch— <hey  had  their  names  recorded 
in  the  book  of  the  generous;  but  Zadig  had  the  cup. 
Tbis  day  was  consecrated  by  feasts,  even  longer  than  the 
law  required,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  still  retained  in 
Asia. 

The  king  lost  his  prime  minister;  he  chose  Zadig  to 
fill  his  place.  All  the  handsome  women  in  Babylon  ap- 
plauded the  choice,  for  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
there  had  not  been  a  minister  so  young.  All  the  cour^ 
tiers  were  chagrined ;  the  envious  man  was  seized  with  a 
spitting  of  blood,  and  his  nose  swelled  prodigiously. 
Zadig,  having  thanked  the  king  and  queen,  went  also  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  to  thank  the  parrot. 

"Beautiful  bird,"  said  he,  ''it  is  thou  who  hast  saved 
my  life — it  is  thou  who  hast  made  me  prime  minister. 
The  horse  of  his  majesty  caused  me  much  evil,  but  thou 
hast  done  mo  much  good.  Behold,  then,  on  what  the 
destinies  of  man  depend !" 

Zadig  caused  every  one  to  reverence  the  sacred  power 
of  the  laws,  but  prevented  the  weight  of  his  dignity  from 
falling  heavy  on  any.  He  did  not  restrain  the  will  of  the 
divan,  and  allowed  each  vizier  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 
When  he  presided  at  the  tribunal,  it  was  not  he  who 
judged,  it  was  the  law ;  when  that  was  too  severe,  he 
tempered  it  with  mildness ;  when  it  lacked  power,  his 
equity  made  people  suppose  they  were  the  laws  of  Zoro- 
aster. It  is  from  Zadig  that  all  nations  inherit  this  great 
principle, ''  that  it  is  better  to  hazard  saving  a  guilty  roan, 
than  to  condemn  an  innocent  one."  He  believed  laws  to 
be  made  for  succoring  citizens  as  well  as  intimidating 
them.  His  chief  talents  lay  in  detecting  truth,  which  all 
men  endeavor  to  hide.  In  the  first  days  of  bis  adminis- 
tration, he  put  his  great  talent  in  practice.  A  famous 
Babylonian  merchant  had  died  in  the  Indies;  he  had 
made  his  two  sons  heirs  in  equal  portions,  after  appor- 
tioning a  marriage  dower  to  his  daughter,  and  left,  besides, 
a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  to 
that  one  of  his  sons  who  should  be  judged  to  love  him 
most.  The  elder  brother  built  him  a  tomb ;  the  second 
added  a  part  of  his  heritage  to  the  dower  of  his  sister. 
Every  one  said :  "  The  elder  loves  his  father  most,  the 


There  came  to  the  court  daily  complaints  against  the 
governor  of  Media,  named  Irax.  He  was  a  person  whose 
:  natural  disposition  was  not  bad,  but  had  been  corrupted 
I  by  vanity  and  indulgence  in  pleasure.  Ho  rarely  suiTeml 
j  himself  to  be  spoken  to,  and  never  to  be  contradicted. 
,  Peacocks  are  not  more  vain,  nor  doves  more  voluptoons 
I  than  he  was ;  he  lived  but  in  a  state  of  false  glory  and 
false  pleasure.     Zadig  undertook  to  correct  him. 

He  sent  him,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  a  music  master, 
with  twelve  singers  and  twenty-four  violin-players;  a 
steward,  with  six  cooks  and  four  chamberlains,  who  were 
commanded  not  to  quit  him.  The  order  of  the  king  de- 
manded the  following  plan  to  be  scrupulously  observed ; 
and  behold  how  th^  matter  ended !  The  first  day,  as 
soon  as  the  voluptuous  Irax  was  awake,  the  music  mas- 
ter entered,  followed  by  his  singers  and  violin  players ; 
they  sang  a  song  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  every  three 
minutes  the  chorus  was,  "  What  extreme  merit  I  what 
grace  !  what  grandeur !  ah,  how  contented  his  highness 
ought  to  be  with  himself!"  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
'  song,  a  chamberlain  made  a  harrangue  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  in  length,  in  which  she  expressly  praised  all  the 
good  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  him.  The  har- 
rangue being  finished,  they  conducted  him  to  the  table  to 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  The  dinner  lasted 
three  hours ;  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
the  first  chamberlain  said,  "  He  is  right."  Hardly  had 
he  pronounced  four  words,  ere  the  second  chamberlain 
exclaimed,  "  He  is  right,"  The  two  other  chamberlains 
gave  way  to  loud  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  jokes  which 
Irax  uttered,  or  ought  to  have  uttered.  After  dinner 
they  repeated  the  song  to  him. 

This  first  day  appeared  delightful  to  him ;  he  believed 
the  king  of  kings  honored  him  according  to  his  merits. 
The  second  day  seemed  less  agreeable ;  the  third  was 
wearisome;  the  fourth  insupportable ;  the  fifth  a  pooisb- 
ment.  At  length,  wearied  with  hearing  them  always 
sing,  '*  Ah !  how  contented  ought  his  highness  to  be  with 
himself!"  that  he  was  always  in  the  right,  and  with  being 
harrangued  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  he  wrote  to  court, 
begging  the  king  that  he  would  deign  to  recall  his  cham- 
berlains, his  musicians,  and  bis  steward;  promising  at 
the  same  time  to  be  less  vain,  and  more  attentive  to  his 
duties.  Thus,  although  he  was  less  flattered,  he  became 
more  happy ;  for  pleosuro  never  ending,  is  not  pleasure. 

There  was  a  great  dispute  in  Babylon,  which  had 
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endured  fifteen  yean,  and  had  divided  the  empire  into 
two  obstinate  sects ;  the  one  maintained  that  the  temple 
of  Myrtfara  ought  never  to  be  entered  but  with  the  left 
foot  foremost;  the  other  held  this  custom  in  abomination, 
and  never  entered  it  but  with  the  right  foot  first.  Eveiy 
one  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  solemn  feast-day,  to  asccr^ 
tain  which  sect  Zadig  would  favor.  The  whole  universe 
had  their  eyes  upon  his  two  feet,  and  the  city  was  in  agi- 
tation and  suspense.  Zadig  entered  the  temple  by  leap- 
ing in  with  both  feet  joined  together,  and  proved  after- 
wards, by  an  eloquent  discourse,  that  the  God  of  Heaven 
and  earth  is  no  observer  of  the  person,  and  attaches  no 
more  importance  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  foot.  Every 
one  agreed  with  him,  not  because  he  was  right,  not 
because  it  was  reasonable,  but  because  he  was  prime 
minister. 

He  also  discovered  the  grand  secret  of  finishing  both 
his  general  and  practical  business  in  the  morning ;  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  occupied  in  embellishing  Babylon.  He 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  recompensed,  by 
benefits  and  distinctions,  those  who  advanced  them.  In 
the  evening  he  amused  the  king  and  queen.  The  king 
said :  **  He  is  a  great  minister !"  The  queen  said :  "  An 
amiable  minister !"  and  both  added :  *'  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  loss  had  he  been  hung !"  d.  s.  r. 


1 


Or  i  final . 
THE    CROSS    BEFORE    THE   CROWN. 


>Lst 


die  the  death  of  the  rigbtsous,  and  lot  my  last  end  be 
like  hia."*-MUMBBRs  xziii.  10. 


Or,  let  me  die  the  Christian's  death 

Of  triumph  and  of  peace. 
Like  him,  when  fainter  grows  my  breath, 

Ere  it  for  ever  cease- 
Like  him,  may  I  possess  the  power, 
To  meet  unshrinkingly  that  hour ; 

And  bid  the  world  fiirewell. 
Without  a  pang,  without  a  fear. 
Without  a  wish  to  linger  here- 
Assured  that  **  aU  is  well!'' 
Eager  to  soar  from  earth  away, 

A  soul  from  bondage  free- 
To  the  bright  realms  of  endless  day. 

And  pure  felicity. 
Methinks  I  hear  a  still  small  voice. 

Responsive  to  my  prayer ; 
Approving  well  my  uttered  choice, 

The  Christian's  end  to  share : 
And  thus  to  me  it  kindly  saith— 
"  If  thou  woukl'st  die  the  Christian's  death, 

And  gain  bis  blest  reward ; 
Renounce  this  world  of  sin  and  stiife. 
And  live  the  Christian's  holy  life. 

Obedient  to  his  Lord; 
Seek  but  His  smile— fear  but  His  frown, 

Count  worldly  gain  but  dross ; 
'Tis  meet  if  thou  wilt  wear  the  crown. 

That  thou  shouldst  bear  the  cross.*' 

w.  c. 
Penjleld,  Geo. 
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TO  A  TOUN6  LAOT,  AN  ORPHAN,  CMBARKIMG  FOR  EUROPE  TO  JOIN 

HER  SISTER. 

BT   CHARLES   COXSTANTINE    PISE,   D.   D. 

What  though  the  sun  hath  set  upon  the  shore, 

Where  thou  hast  left  so  many  loving  hearts: 
'Tis  but  a  transient  gloom  that  settles  o'er 

The  bright  and  beauteous  vision,  which  departs 
Only  to  dawn  more  cheerfully  again 

Upon  thy  gentle  soul — as,  on  the  morrow, 
That  sun  will  greet  thee,  rising  on  the  main, 

And  scattering,  like  mist,  all  pain  and  sorrow. 

Thongh  from  the  hearth,  where  love  and  peace  abide, 

Offspring  of  Heaven,  thou  goest— thou  wilt  meet 
Another  hearth-stone,  where  thy  sister  sweet 

Will  soothe  thee  as  an  angel— by  her  side 
Thou  wilt  be  happy ;— pure  affection,  there. 

Will  hug  thee  from  thy  grief,  and  kiss  off  every  tear! 
The  places  which  now  seem  so  dark  and  lone, 

Will  be  all  bright  with  Heaven's  serenest  ray ; 
And  flowers  will  bloom,  and  breathe  their  fragrance  on 

Tho  tuif — where  every  grass-blade  seems  to  say : 
Spirits  will  meet,  and  love— ^hcui  time  is  done ! 

Farewell !— in  thy  first  childhood  I  have  known 
What  tender  sympathies  were  thine— and  now, 

I  feel,  that  they,  with  years,  have  stronger  grown. 

Take  with  thee  all  my  friendship— hear  the  vow 
My  heart  breathes  forth  to  Him,  whose  watchful  eye 

Will  never  close  upon  thee ;  be  thou  blest 
Where'er  thou  goest — angels  from  on  high. 

Sent  to  watch  o'er  thee— take  thee  to  their  breast : 
They  love  the  lovely  and  the  good^lhey  hear 

The  lonely  wish— the  silent  sob— the  prayer. 

Farewell — the  winds  are  freshening,  and  the  night 
Is  gathering  round  :^o-morTow  will  be  bright  1 


Original. 
A     SKETCH. 

BY    FRANCES    S.   OSGOOD. 

I  SAW  in  those  dark,  timid  eyes» 

A  flash  of  noble  anger  rise, 

I  watched  the  glow  of  generous  shame,— 

How  richly  to  her  cheek  it  came, 

And  trembled  in  "bright  tumult"  there, 

Beneath  the  waves  of  glossy  hair ! 

I  heard  a  voice,  low,  girlish,  sweet, 
Reprove  another's  slight  deceit, 
And  well  by  that  frank  voice  I  knew, 
By  her  eye's  fire  and  cheek's  warm  hue, 
That  now  in  her  fresh,  early  youth, 
She  is  a  worshipper  of  Truth. 
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Orif  inal 
THE    QUEEN'S   VOW.* 

A   TALK   OF   KLIZABETH. 

BY    ANN    8.  STEPHENS. 

CHAPTER   il. 

That  gweet,  colm  contentment,  wUch  pcn.'ndqs  the 
mind,  wlien  once  satisfied  in  its  yeaniing  after  aflfection, 
settled  upon  the  heart  of  the  enfeebled  Earl,  like  dew 
within  the  leaves  of  a  perishing  flower.  Never,  in  his 
whole  life,  bad  he  been  so  happy  as  in  that  gloomy  and 
darkened  chamiber.  If  he  slept,  there  was  a  bland, 
tranquil  smilo  for  ever  playing  about  his  mouth,  and  in 
his  waking  hours  he  would  gaxe  about  on  the  dark,  mas- 
sive furniture,  as  if  he  had  something  of  love  to  bestow 
even  on  the  inanimate  witnesses  of  his  contentment. 
There  was  something  delicious  and  healthy  in  the 
repose  shed  over  him,  which  brought  strength  to  his 
sick  couch,  and  cheerfulness  to  his  pillow.  Elizabeth, 
too^as  if  resolute  on  not  being  awakened  to  tlic  painful 
uncertainty  of  a  dream  so  fraught  with  bliss — abandoned 
herself  to  a  flood  of  gentle  feelings,  which,  for  tiie  time, 
held  all  others  in  abeyance. 

The  old  nurse  was  still  detained  in  the  invalid's  cham- 
ber, but  only  as  a  matter  of  propriety ;  it  was  Elizabeth's 
hand  that  smoothed* his  pillow — her  gentle  smile  that 
greeted  him  when  he  awoke,  and  her  low  rich  voice  that 
read  his  favorite  authors,  or  conversed  till  he  was  dis- 
posed to  sleep  again.  The  old  woman  was  allowed  to 
remain,  whole  hours  together,  in  the  recess  of  a  distant 
window,  engaged  in  rude  worsted  work,  or  gazing  abroad 
upon  the  ripening  foliage  in  the  park,  and  the  half-tamod 
deer  that  sported  amid  its  umbrageous  shadows. 

Three  weeks  went  by  like  a  dream ;  Devonshire  had 
left  his  couch,  and  as  his  strength  returned,  took  shoit 
walks  with  the  Princess,  attended  only  by  her  favorite 
old  aenitor,  Herbert.  By  degrees  their  rambles  were 
extended  to  the  park,  till,  at  last,  they  would  spend 
whole  hours  together  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  isolated 
clump  of  trees,  or  on  tome  grassy  bank,  flushed  with 
summer  wild  flowers,  whose  fragrance  rendered  the 
atmosphere  almost  as  sweet  and  dreamy  as  their  state 
of  existence.  In  after  years,  how  often  did  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  turn  bock  to  the  memory  of  those  few  weeks 
of  happiness — to  that  shady  park,  aud  the  sweet  wild- 
blossoms,  with  a  thrill  of  regret,  tliat  made  her  heart 
throb,  and  her  brow  look  grief-stricken,  beneath  its  royal 
diadem.  That  memory  kept  one  spot  for  ever  green  in 
her  heart— one  fountaia  open,  which  gushed  up  pure 
waters,  when  selfishness,  vanity  and  ambition,  had  poi- 
soned all  the  rest. 

"  You  arc  sad,  to-duy,"  said  Elizabeth,  as  the  two 
wandered  forth  one  evening,  just  as  the  sunset  was 
tinging  the  heavy  sward,  and  tlie  riule  old  trees,  with  a 


!  through  bis,  and  mm^ing  forward—- "ctrasge  that  an 
,  invalid  should  repine  because  his  health  is  retDming ;  at 
'  any  other  time,  my  blood  would  thrill  to  the  touch  of  thia 
'  sweet  breeze,  after  even  a  day's  illness,  but  now  the  vigor 
which  it  imparts  only  reminds  me  that  I  am  strong  enoc^b 
'  to  return  home,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go." 
I  The  Princess  drew  closer  to  his  side,  and  the  smile 
died  on  her  lips. 

"  Do  not  say  that,'*  she  said,  in  a  low,  regretful  voice ; 
"  you  are  yet  far  from  well.  Come,  let  as  retam  to  the 
house ;  I  feel  as  if  just  awaking  from  a  aweet  dream ; 
there  is  something  too  real  in  this  brood  sky  and  the 
dying  sunlight." 

"  And  yet  it  is  very  beautifnl,"  said  Devonshire,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  small  fingers  that  clasped  his  arm, 
and  looking  first  into  her  changing  fisoe,  then  abroad  on 
the  green  park,  where  the  rich  twilight  lay  slomberiBg  in 
wreaths  of  misty  purple  amid  the  heavy  foliage.  **  Let 
us  walk  forward ;  there  is  one  spot  that  we  have  not  yet 
Nnsited." 

The  color  flashed  over  Elizabeth's  face,  for  she  knew 
well  what  place  he  alluded  to,  and  blashed  with  shame 
at  the  remembrance  of  her  own  ungeneroos  conduct,  bat 
she  made  no  ubjoction  when  the  Earl  turned  in  the  same 
direction  which  they  had  pursued  on  the  eventful  morn- 
ing of  the  hunt.  She  was  rendered  anxious  and  unhappy 
by  his  mention  of  returning  home.  Most  truly  she  as- 
serted that  his  words  had  aroused  her  from  a  sweet 
dream— a  dream  that  never  again  was  to  settle  npon  her 
heart. 

"  Why  should  you  leave  me,  Courtney  ?"  she  asked, 

anxiously,  "  why  should  we,  of  our  own  free  will,  cast 

away  the  happiness  which  has  made  the  last  three  weeks 

so  precious  7   Your  words  have  made  me  vei^  wretched." 

"  While  illness  was  an  apology  for  remaining  by  your 

side,  there  might  be  little  in  my  becoming  an  inmate  of 

your  house,  even  for  the  lynx-eyed  minions  of  the  court 

to  cavil  at;  but  should  we  remain  together,  now  that  I 

am  well  enough  to  loiter  beneath  these  old  trees  which 

'  wo  have  both  learned  to  love  so,  it  were  a  miracle  if  we 

!  meet  not  both  with  censure  and  persecutioD.     Nay,  frown 

I  not,  dearest,  it  is  for  your  sake,  not  mine,  that  I  wouM 

I  be  prudent;  remember  the  jealous  eyes  of  Queen  Mary 

are  upon  your  slightest  movement." 

Elizabeth's  lips  trembled,  and  she  looked  earnestly  in 
his  face,  anxious  to  learn,  by  its  expression,  if  he  was 
aware  how  much  the  Queen's  interest  in  himself,  might 
add  to  her  vigilance.  Ho  seemed  thoughtful  and  seri- 
ous, but  there  was  nothing  in  his  fi&ce  that  betrayed  a 
knowledge  of  the  Queen's  partiality,  and,  with  the  timi- 
dity of  a  heart  that  truly  and  fervently  loved,  she  shrunk 

from  naming  her  fears  of  a  rival. 
I 
!      Devonshire's  next  words  were  calculated  to  dismjiate 

'  those  fears,  had  they  been  Jess  vague  than  they  really  were. 

^  They  had  walked  on  in  silence,  till  at  length  he  paused 


hue  of  russet  gold.     She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  lifted    abruptly  just  beneath  the  rock  where  his  first  declaxmtioa 
her  eyes  to  his  face  with  an  expression  of  deep,  womanly  ! !  o(  love  had  been  made.     The  brushwood  was  yet  twisted 


tenderness,  that  made  her  own  absolutely  beautiful. 
"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  Earl,  drawing  her  arm  gently 

*  Concluded  from  pay*  S3C. 


and  trampled  where  the  hounds  bad  rushed  through  in 
pursuit  of  the  stag,  and  farther  on  might  be  seen  the  rivu- 
||Iet*s  bank,  torn  and  broken  up,  where  Devonshire's 
I  horse  had  struggled  for  a  footltold  afler  his  fatal  leap. 
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The  blood  rushed  over  £li/.al>eth'8  brow  as  she  recognized 
the  spot,  but  Devonshire  leaned  again<)t  a  jutting  frag- 
ment of  the  rock  and  quietly  contemplated  the  scene. 

*'  It  was  a  perilous  fall*"  he  said,  turning  with  a  smile 
to  the  confused  lady,  "  hut  to  what  happiness  has  it  not 
led.  Hem,  my  Elizabeth — ^licre  where  I  was  so  chafed 
by  your  scorn,  let  me  listen  a^ain  to  the  precious  words 
that  have  made  my  sick  chamber  a  paradise." 

"  Why  should  I  repeal  that  to  you  in  words,  of  which  ; 
cveiy  act,  feeling  and  loj)k,  bear  evidence,"  said  Eliza-  j 
beth,  her  confusion  and  suspicion  alike  swept  away  by  the  | 
voice  and  manner  of  her  generous  lover.     "  Remember  j 
what  I  was  when  we  stood  here  three  weeks  ago,  and  j 
look  upon  roe  now.     Has  no  change  come  over  me,  think  \ 
you,  that  I  could  again  return  such  words  as  you  then  | 
spoke  with  mockery  or  pride  1     I  believe  that  in  every^ 
human  being's  life,  there  is  a  season  when  the  spirit 
within  undergoes  a  trans6guration,  partial  or  complete, 
when  the  circumstance  of  a  day — a  week,  or,  it  may  be, 
a  year,  flashes  over  the  soul,  leaving  traces  therein,  pal- 
pable, and  as  easily  read  by  the  discerning,  as  the  progress 
of  an  army  through  the  bosom  of  a  country  at  rest.     The 
heart  lives  years  in  momcnu,  when  it  is  first  touched 
by  the  love  of  another.     Mine  lias  almost  reached  its ' 
maturity  within  these  three  short  weeks.     Would  you 
have  me  say  more  ?" 

Devonshire  looked  admiringly  in  her  face  and  felt 
how  truly  she  had  spoken,  and  how  very  beautiful  was 
the  change  that  had  indeed  fallen  upon  her  lofty  spirit. 
There  was  no  haughty  flashing  of  the  eye,  or  scornful 
curve  on  that  red  lip  as  in  former  days.  While  speak- 
ing, a  generous  enthusiasm  lighted  up  her  face,  but  it 
only  left  a  beautiful  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and  she  stood 
before  him,  subdued,  gentle  and  loveable,  as  the  most 
lowly  peasantpgirl  on  his  estate.  A  generous  feeling 
throbbed  at  the  Earl's  heart  as  he  witnessed  these  signs 
— more  gratifying  to  his  proud  nature  tlian  the  most 
honied  words  that  ever  fell  from  a  woman's  lips. 

**  I  feel  it  all — all  your  condescension  and  goodness," 
exclaimed  the  Eai-I,  warmly,  "  and  yet,"  he  continued, 
with  a  smile,  *'  I  would  fain  have  some  token,  when  I 
am  away— -something  to  convince  mo  that  this  is  not  a 
dream — that  I  am  indeed  so  honored  and  blessed." 

Elizabeth  took  a  small  velvet  case  from  her  bosom, 
and  drew  from  thence  a  glove,  richly  embroidered,  but 
stiffened  and  soiled  with  water.  She  held  it  toward 
the  Earl,  but  her  hand  trembled,  and  her  voice  was  un- 
steady. 

"  I  took  it  from  your  gratip  when  the  hand  which  held 
it  was  cold,  and  I  thought  dead — when  I  believed  that 
you  had  perished,  despising  me  in  your  heart.  Take  it, 
and  when  Elizabeth  Tudor  is  proven  false  to  the  love  she 
has  pledged,  or  when  you,  Devonshire,  from  fickleness 
or  ambition  fail  to  meet  that  love— return  the  token.  I 
shall  understand  its  language.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  fellow  to  that  glove  shall  be  cast  from  its  resting- 
place  near  my  heart,  and  that  lieart  will  be  broken  or 
hardened,  I  know  not  which." 

Devonshire  took  the  glove  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom 
without  speaking  a  word,  but  there  was  eloquence  in  his 
dark  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  deep  feeling  pervaded 


his  face,  far  more  powerful  than  Ianguag;e.  He  pressed 
her  hand  fervently  to  his  lips,  and  drawing  it  again 
through  his  arm,  moved  forward  just  as  a  dark  object 
crept  round  the  hill,  and  approached  the  old  servitor, 
who  had  been  standing  beyond  earshot,  apparently 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  brooklet  where  it 
whirled  and  ruflled  round  the  mass  of  earth  and  broken 
sods  which  had  been  coet  into  its  channel  by  the  fall  of 
Devonshire's  horse.  The  strange  object  proved  to  be  a 
man  of  diminutive  stature,  stooping  in  the  shouldcnt, 
stealthy  in  his  walk,  and  clod  entirely  in  black  velvet, 
which  gave  his  person  the  appearance  of  being  much 
smaller  than  it  really  was.  Old  Herbert  looked  np,  and 
gave  some  indications  of  the  surprise  which  really  pos- 
sessed him  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  stealing  through 
the  trees  like  a  timid  wild  animal,  terrified  by  the  sight 
of  a  human  being.  He  drew  toward  the  old  roan,  and 
seemed  about  to  address  him  ;  but  the  moment  Devon- 
shire and  the  Princess  came  in  sight,  he  tumcnl,  hesi- 
tated, and,  at  last,  moved  cringiugly  forward,  as  if 
afroici,  and  yet  desirous  of  attracting  their  notice. 

'*What  brings  you  here,  fellow?"  said  the  Earl, 
sternly,  for  he  felt  the  Lady  Elizabeth  start  and  cling  to 
his  arm,  as  if  terrified  by  the  creature's,  strange  appear- 
ance. **  Whence  got  you  liberty  to  ro\'e  at  will  in  this 
domain  T" 

The  strange  being  made  no  answer,  but  fixed  his  keen 
and  exceedingly  small  black  eyes  on  the  lady,  while  be 
fumbled  awkwardly  in  his  doublet,  and  at  lengtli  drew 
forth  a  packet,  bearing  the  broad  seal  of  England. 
Elizabeth  turned  pale,  and  extended  her  hand  to  receive 
the  missive;  but  the  sallow  messenger  bent  low,  held  it 
forth  to  the  EnrI  of  Devonshire,  and  again  slowly  lifting 
his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  her  changing  features  with  a 
bold,  unswerving  gaze,  that,  at  another  time,  would 
have  called  forth  a  severe  reprimand.  But  she  was  too 
anxious  about  the  package  for  remark  on  the  mingled 
insolence  and  servility  of  his  bearing ;  while  he  waa  mark- 
ing every  painful  expression  of  her  face  with  his  glit- 
tering, snake-like  eye,  she  stood  motionless,  gazing  on 
the  well-known  seal,  bet*  hand  dropping  heavily  by  her 
side,  as  it  had  fallen  on  learning  the  destination  of  the 
package,  and  her  face  changing  from  pole  to  crimson 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

Devon^thirc,  though  less  agitated  than  tlie  lady,  seemed, 
nevertheless,  sufliciently  embarrassed  by  his  situation. 
He  glanced  irresolutely  from  the  package  to  the  Prin- 
rcs«),  and  from  her  to  the  strange  messenger. 

"  Take  those  saucy  eyes  from  the  lady's  face,  sirrah," 
he  exclaimed,  sternly,  on  marking  the  rude  scrutiny  with 
which  the  fellow  regarded  the  Princess.  *'  If  to  deliver 
this  package  be  your  sole  business  with  me,  withdraw  to 
a  distance  while  I  learn  its  contents." 

The  strange  man  bent  his  eyes  to  tlie  earth,  bowed 
very  low,  and  said  in  a  soft,  bumble  voice^ 

"  I  am  but  the  messenger  from  a  party  of  noble  gentle« 
men,  who  await  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  presence  at  his 
own  house.  With  his,  and  the  noble  lady's  perroiaiion, 
I  will  return  as  I  came." 

Once  more  the  man  lifted  those  strange,  glittering  eyes 
to  the  lady'a  face.    The  Earl  regarded  him  with  a  haughty 
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frown,  and  seemed  about  to  speak  more  sternly  than 
before,  but  Elizabeth  laid  her  hand  suddenly  cm  his  arm, 
and  said  in  a  low,  eugrr  whisper — 

"  Bo  cautious ;  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  beseech  you, 
not  another  word.  He  is  Queen  Mary's  physician.  It 
were  far  better  that  you  trod  a  viper  to  the  earth,  than 
that  man,  silky  and  humble  as  he  seems." 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  lady,"  said  the  Earl,  taking 
her  hand  gently  within  his  own,  as  the  messenger  turned 
away  with  a  subtle  smile  beaming  over  his  thin  face,  for 
he  had  gathered  enough  from  the  lady's  manner,  to  know 
that  she  was  terrified  by  his  presence.  "  Compose  your- 
self, and  do  not  look  so  apprehensive.  It  were  a  dis- 
grace to  my  knighthood,  did  the  caitifTs  insolence  go 
unrebuked.  Mary,  herself,  could  do  no  less  than  chas- 
tise the  menial  who  dared  to  lift  his  insolent  gaze  to  herf! 
maiden  and  royal  sister." 

"  Alas !  I  have  Utile  to  expect  from  her  sisterly  love," 
replied  Elizabeth,  following  the  diminutive  physician 
with  her  eyes,  as  he  moved  softly  toward  old  Herbert. 
**  From  the  cradle,  my  person  has  been  odious  to  her. 
Through  her  command,  my  liberty  has  been  curtailed, 
and  my  life  even  threatened.  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
this  retirement  to  avoid  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
me  at  her  court,  where  I — a  King's  daughter— was  com- 
pelled to  give  precedence  to  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
thereby  taking  upon  myself  the  stain  of  illegitimacy. 
These  things  I  have  suffered.  What  deeper  indignity 
and  sorrow  is  in  store  for  me,  none  can  tell.  Until  now,  | 
I  have  born  all  patiently,  but  I  have  become  timid  as  a 
child  since  the  fato  of  another  has  been  woven  with 
mine.  Believe  me,  Devonshire,  Queen  Mary  is  a  fearful 
being !" 

When  Elizabeth  ceased  speaking,  she  was  very  pale, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with   tears.     Devonaliire  strove  to 
comfort  her,  bot  she  seemed  terrified  out  of  her  usual  | 
finiyoess;  her  limbs  trembled,  and  the  color  came  and 
went  in  her  cheek,  like  lightning  in  a  summer  cloud. 

**  Road  the  package,"  she  said  more  tranquilly,  af\er 
he  had  striven,  by  persnasive  words,  and  every  method 
in  his  power,  tu  reason  her  oot  of  what  seemed,  to  him, 
a  state  of  groundless  apprehension.  **  I  can  guess  what 
its  contents  are.  Your  faith  will  be  put  to  the  trial, 
even  earlier  than  I  expected.  Read,  Devonshire,  for  if 
I  mistake  not,  your  choice  is  now  to  be  made  between  a 
reigning  Sovereign  and  a  persecuted  Princess,  whose  very 
birthright  is  made  a  question  for  every  vulgar  mouth  in 
lier  sister's  kingdom." 

Had  any  doubt  of  Devonshire's  ignorance  of  Mary's 
intentions,  with  regard  to  himself,  arisen  in  his  compan- 
ion's imnd,  it  must  have  been  satisfied  by  the  look  of 
amazement  with  which  he  regarded  her  as  she  spoke. 
He  seemed  bewildered,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  for  the 
meaning  of  her  words,  and  the  strange  agitation  with 
which  they  were  uttered,  so  unHke  the  almost  masculine 
self  possession  which  usually  marked  all  her  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Witli  a  vague  suspicion  that  the  package 
would  explain  all,  he  was  about  to  tear  away  the  seal, 
when  she  laid  her  trembling  hand  upon  it  and  prevent'^d 
liim. 

•^'One  moment!"  she  said,  becoming  4:dlorJes«  with* 


intense  feeling:  '*  I  would  say  one  word  before  the  seal 
is  broken.  At  this  moment,  your  plighied  fiiith  and 
honor,  as  a  true  knight,  bind  you  to  me.  I  release  you 
from  this  obligation,  and  you  open  that  packet  n.%  frt»e  to 
decide,  as  if  no  such  being  as  Elizabeth  existed.  I  can 
but  guess  at  its  contents,  bnt  if,  on  reading  it,  one  strug- 
gle arises  in  your  heart — if  but  the  shadow  of  a  wish 
lead  you  to  the  higher  destiny  it  may  offer,  follow  that 
wish !  I  have  no  hope— no  dream  of  the  future,  which 
is  not  woven  with  my  love  of  you;  but  should  your  faith 
give  way  to  the  glittering  temptation  which,  I  doubt  not, 
lies  beneath  that  seal,  I  am  no  lo\'e-9ick  maiden  to  pioe 
and  die  in  the  sorrows  of  desertion.  I  have  been  very 
happy,  and  should  these  pure,  sweet  feelings  be  driven 
from  my  heart  by  neglect  or  oppression— a  thirst  for 
power— vanity— ambition— a  thousand  strong  pasaons 
may  rush  in  and  take  their  place,  but  no  second  love  can 
enter  there.  Now,"  she  added,  more  calmly,  "I  will 
walk  homeward  with  Herbert,  while  you  learn  what 
brought  yon  sable  caitiff  from  my  sister's  court." 

"  Nay,"  said  Devonshire,  detaining  her,  "  there  can 
be  nothing  which  you  may  not  know."  Without  farther 
hesitation  he  tore  away  the  seal,  and  began  to  read.  A 
dim  twilight  rendei-ed  it  difficult  to  decypher  the  writing, 
but  scarcely  had  he  made  himself  master  of  half  its  mean- 
ing, when  the  blood  rushed  over  his  temples,  and  he  bit 
his  lips  impatiently,  as  if  dissatisfied  and  embarrassed. 
Elizabeth  remarked  this  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  that 
brought  the  light  again  to  her  eyes,  for,  though  she  tamed 
away,  and  strove  to  occupy  herself  with  other  objects,  she 
could  not  foi*bear  now  and  then  casting  a  look  on  his  bee 
while  her  own  was  pale  and  clouded  with  anxiety.  Be- 
fore the  Earl  had  fully  perused  the  document,  he  re-folded 
it  and  approached  the  lady. 

"  It  is  a  proposal  from  the  Queen's  privy  council,"  be 
said,  hurriedly;  **  one  that  overwhelms  me  with  pain  and 
astonishment." 

"  The  Quocn,  through  her  counsellors,  makes  o^iertures 
which  might  raise  you  to  her  throne ;  is  it  not  90  ?"  in- 
quired the  Princess,  in  a  voice  too  calm  and  steady  for 
any  thing  but  assumed  composure. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Earl,  hurriedly.  "  Messengers 
are  awaiting  an  answer  at  my  house.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  send  Herbert  forward  to  prepare  horses  ?  I  must 
go  to  these  people  at  once." 

Elizabeth  timied  vety  pale,  and  was  utterly  unable  to 
find  words  in  which  to  answer  him,  but  she  bowed,  and 
drew  herself  up  with  a  more  stately  bearing  than  she  had 
assumed  since  the  day  of  the  bunt.  Herbert  went  for- 
ward to  obey  the  hasty  ordci's  giN'en  by  the  Elari,  and  the 
noble  pair  walked  on  in  silence.  They  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  changed  characters;  he  was  restless  and  exci- 
ted ;  Elizabeth  walked  by  his  side,  apparently  calm,  in 
thought  and  feeling,  but  her  fecc  wa»  perfectly  white, 
and  there  was  a  rigid  expression  about  her  mouth  which 
told  how  terribly  painful  was  the  state  of  suspense  under 
which  her  proud  spirit  struggled.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  house,  Devonshire  saw  that  his  orders  had 
been  obeyed.  His  groom  was  leading  forth  a  couple  of 
saddled  horses  from  the  stable. 

**  I  will  take  farewell,  dear  lady,  here,"  said  the  Eail, 
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paiuinp  beneath  a  clump  of  trees  that  concealed  them 
from  obfervation.  **  To-morrow  I  will  ride  over,  or,  if 
thene  people  choose  to  remain  my  guests,  will  send  you 
word  more  fully  of  this  matter." 

He  took  her  hand/but  it  lay  cold  within  his  grasp, 
and  even  in  the  waning  light,  ho  observed  that  the  face 
•he  turned  toward  him  wore  an  expression  of  smothered 
anguish,  such  as  he  had  never  witnessed  there  before. 
For  the  first  time,  he  suspected  the  thoughts  passing 
through  her  mind. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  almost 
amounting  to  reproach,  "  you  cannot  have  deemed  mo 
•o  unworthy  as  to  suppose — no,  no,  you  must  be  aware 
that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  a  proposal  like  this." 
Elizabeth  started,  and  a  faint  shiver  ran  through  her 
frame.  Devonshire  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  smiled  a^ 
he  did  so.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  between  respect 
and  the  aroused  affections  that  gushed  up  in  his  noble 
heart,  he  pressed  his  lips,  for  the  fir^t  time,  upon  her 
forehead,  and  murmured,  "  Were  Mary  Queen  of  a  uni- 
verse, she  would  fail  to  win  this  true  heart  from  its  alle- 
giance. So  farewell,  dear  lady ;  we  shall  meet  again, 
and  soon." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  low,  chuckling  laugh,  which 
seemed  close  by  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 
They  both  started  and  looked  anxiously  around.  No 
living  thing  was  in  sight,  and  after  a  moment's  thought 
they  hurried  from  the  spot,  Devonshire  exclaiming,  "  Do 
not  be  apprehensive,  lady,  it  was  but  the  noise  of  a  deer. 
See,  Herbert  has  sent  the  horses  forward ;  farewell  once 
again,  and  may  all  good  angels  bless  you  !" 

Thus  making  a  hurried  adieu,  Devonshire  sprang  to 
his  saddle  and  rode  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  his  own 
residence.  While  Elizabeth  was  yet  watching  his  form 
as  it  grew  dim  amid  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  a 
dark  object  crept  warily  from  the  clump  of  oaks  where 
ahe  had,  a  few  moments  before,  stood  with  the  Earl,  and 
crouching  almost  to  the  earth,  glided  like  an  unquiet 
spirit  into  the  depths  of  the  park. 

When  she  could  no  longer  hear  the  tramp  of  her  lover's 
horse,  Elizabeth  turned  to  her  solitary  home — went  to 
the  chamber  which  Devonshire  had  occupied,  and  casting 
herself  on  the  bed,  gave  way,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  to  a  passion  of  tear?,  which  arose  more  from  over 
excitement  than  from  any  reasonable  cause  of  sorrow. 

It  was  two  days  before  Devonshire  returned.  He 
had  resolutely  refused  all  overtures  for  a  union  with 
Queen  Mary,  and  when  her  messengers  pressed  him  for 
some  reason  which  might  soften  the  anger  of  their 
rejected  mistress,  he  boldly  acknowledged  his  attach- 
ment to  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  though  ho  left  them  to 
doubt  its  favorable  return.  When  the  Princess  learned 
this  noble  frankness  of  her  lover,  she  was  filled  with 
anxiety,  not  only  for  her  own  safety,  but  for  his.  She 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cruel  nature  of  her 
sister,  even  for  a  moment,  to  believe  that  she  would  not 
deal  vengeance  on  those  who  had  thwarted  her  wishes 
and  wounded  her  pride,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  Queen. 

Weeks  went  by  and  brought  no  event  calculated  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  anxiety  of  the  lovers.  Though 
Devonshira  hod  taken  up  his  n^sideoce  on  a  small  estate 
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which  he  owned,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elizabeth's 
dwelling,  and  spent  as  much  of  his  time  with  her  as  tho 
usages  of  society  would  permit,  Mary  seemed  to  over- 
look them  both,  and  when,  at  last,  she  summoned 
Devonshire  to  London,  it  was  to  receive  him  with 
more  than  her  usual  favor.  She  even  invited  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  again  to  her  presence,  and  those  less  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  a  nature  that  knew  neither  gene- 
rositv  nor  mercv,  misht  have  been  deluded  into  a  belief 
that  she  had  been  won  to  the  exercise  of  those  sweet 
virtues  in  l>rhalf  of  her  <iister.  But  Elizabeth  was  not 
deceived  for  a  moment.  She  knew  that  the  cruel  woman 
only  stifled  her  resentment  till  she  could  indulge  it  without 
fear  of  retaliation  from  her  subjects,  and  it  required  all 
her  efforts  to  persuade  Devonshire  from  casting  himself 
at  the  Queen's  feet  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Phillip 
of  Spain,  and  urging  her  sanction  to  their  union. 

CHAPTPIR   in. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  eventful  stag-hunt, 
when  Elizabeth  once  mure  became  an  inmate  of  her 
favorite  dwelling.  Devonshire  had  foiuid  means  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  cotirt  long  enough  to  pay  one  brief 
visit  to  his  estate,  and  was  ex]>ected  down,  for  the  second 
lime,  on  a  quiet,  summer  day,  when  our  story  resumes  its 
interest. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  was  seated  by  a  window  of  the 
chamber  which  Devonshire  had  once  occupied  in  her 
residence.  There  was  a  rich  color  blooming  in  her  cheek, 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  pleasant  smiles  as  she  gazed 
abroad  on  a  scene  beautiful  in  itself,  and  connected  with 
so  many  sweet  associations.  The  sun  was  just  breaking 
from  behind  a  heap  of  white,  transparent  ck>uds,  which 
floated  to  and  fro  over  tbo  blue  sky,  the  lovely  vestige  of 
a  shower  wliich  had  just  fallen.  A  rich,  balmy  odor 
came  up  from  a  thousand  wild  blossoms,  which  had  given 
forth  their  sweetest  breath  from  the  nestling*places  in 
the  green  nooks  and  hillocks  of  the  park,  and  the  old 
oak  boughs  waved  in  tlic  sun,  glittering  with  rain-drops, 
and  shedding  a  cool  moisture  on  the  grass.  It  was  a 
pleasant  scene,  and  cheeiful  were  the  lady's  thoughts  as 
she  gazed  upon  it.  Another  hour  and  Devonshire  would 
be  lingering  by  her  side.  Never  had  she  so  fondly 
anticipated  his  coming ;  nearly  a  year  had  passed  by, 
and  they  had  not  met  save  once,  without  the  formali- 
ties of  a  court  to  fill  them  with  inquietude  and  restraint. 
She  was  pondering  over  the  past,  and  striving  to  subdue 
her  mind  to  its  usual  composure,  when  old  Herbert  came 
across  tlie  lawn,  bearing  about  him  marks  of  excitement 
quite  unusual  in  that  aged  servitor,  who  was  remarkable 
for  a  deportment  more  stiff  and  formal  even  than  his  age 
and  place  of  tnist  warranted.  He  had  been  an  attendant 
of  the  unfortunate  Anna  Boleyn,  and  was  admitted  to 
more  familiar  intercourse  with  her  royal  daughter,  than 
many  persons  of  more  equal  rank  could  aspire  lo.  When 
Elizabeth  saw  him  coming  toward  the  house,  so  different 
to  his  usual  habit,  she  beckoned  him  to  approach,  and 
leaning  from  the  casement,  inquired  if  he  had  met  with 
any  evil  tidings,  and  why  he  appeared  so  full  of  pertur- 
bation. The  old  man  only  waved  his  head,  and  besought 
the  lady  to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  making  signs  that 
he  was  afraid  of  being  overheard.     When  summoned  to 
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the  lady's  chamber,  he  infoimed  her  that  he  had  been, 
on  household  matters,  down  to  a  villa^  lyinff  midway 
between  her  residence  and  that  of  Lord  Devonshu^, 
where  it  was  rumored  that  a  body  of  rebels,  headed  by 
one  Wyat,  had  been  dispersed,  near  London,  by  the 
Queen's  troops — ^tbat  four  hundred  of  the  insurgents  were 
already  executed,  and  many  persons  of  noble  birth  im- 
prisoned as  abettors. 

"Were  any  names  mentioned?"  inquired  the  lady, 
turning  faint  with  apprehension. 

The  old  man  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  impart  the 
evil  tidings  he  had  gathered. 

"  I  went  into  a  hostelry,"  he  said,  evasively,  "  where 
a  refugee  from  Wyat's  party  had  halted  for  refreshment; 
it  is  whii^pered  that  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  brave 
young  husband,  wiih  many  others,  have  been  sent  to  the 
block — that  Lord  Suflfolk  is  in  prison,  and  that  warrants 
are  out  for — for — " 

The  good  old  man  paused  abnjptly— cast  a  look  full 
of  trouble  and  compassion  on  the  pale  features  of  the 
Prinoesd,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  Say  that  a  warrant  is 
out  for  your  misti-ess,  Herbert — only  for  bf**,  and  she 
will  bless  you  that  the  news  is  no  worse,"  exclaimed 
Elizabeth,  rising  from  her  chair  and  laying  her  clasped 
hands  on  those  of  the  old  man,  ns  if  her  sorrow  and  hu- 
mility could  change  the  nature  of  his  tidings. 

"  Alas !"  replied  the  kind-hearted  servant,  turning  his 
face  away  from  her  eager  gaze,  "  alas,  noble  lady,  dierc 
is  one  other  name.  I  would  peril  the  remnant  of  my 
poor  life  to  prove  it  otherwise),  but  a  warrant  is  out ; 
they  are  in  pursuit  of  Aim  even  now." 

Elizabeth  gasped  for  breath;  her  hands  unlocked, 
and  fell  heavily  down,  and  she  sallied  back  as  if  all 
strength  hod  suddenly  departed  from  her  limbs. 

"  Herbert,"  she  murmured,  sinking  to  a  chair,  and 
pressing  a  hand  over  her  eyes,  "  Herbert!" 

The  old  man  knelt  before  his  unhappy  mistress.  After 
a  few  moments,  she  removed  the  hand  from  her  eyes. 
Though  her  face  was  white  as  marble,  she  had  struggled 
hard  for  composure,  and  spoke  collectedly, 

•*'  Said  you  they  were  in  search  of  my  Lord  of  Devon- 
ahiro,  Herbert  ?  How  know  you  this  ?  Where  is  the 
Earl  ?" 

"  While  I  was  at  the  hostelry,  lady,"  replied  Herbert, 
*'  he  passed  by  with  but  one  attendant,  on  his  way  to  the 
estate,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  another  party  came 
up,  inquiring  which  way  he  had  taken,  and  boasting  that 
tliey  had  the  Queen's  warrant  to  drag  him  up  to  London, 
where  he  would  surely  be  executed  for  lending  troops 
and  gold  to  forward  the  rebellion.  The  crooked  man  in 
black,  that  once  brought  a  letter  to  my  lord  from  London, 
•oon  after  his  illness,  was  of  the  party,  and  when  some 
of  his  companions  boasted  of  having  a  warrant  out  against 
you,  my  lady,  the  little  man  saw  me,  and  bade  the 
trooper  hold  his  peace  for  a  braggart  and  a  liar." 

"  And  went  you  not  forward  to  warn  the  brave  Earl?" 
inquired  Elizabeth,  eagerly. 

"  Alas !  what  could  I  dof  At  (Wsf,  I  did  think  of  it, 
but  the  troops  were  well  mounted  and  I  am  but  an  old 
«an.  My  mistress  was  in  peril,  so  I  betook  me  home  to 
procect  her  with  the  strength  of  one  feeble  arm." 


"  Think  not  of  me,  but  ride  forth  even  now,  good 
Herbert;  perchance  the  Earl  turned  hitherward  rather 
than  to  his  own  house.     Nay,  tarry  not  a  moment !" 

Herbert  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  his  mistress, 
at  which  something  of  her  naturally  imperious  spirit 
broke  forth. 

"  Away!  and  do  my  bidding,"  she  exclaimed,  starting 
to  her  feet,  and  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  door. 
"To  horse  at  once!  return  not  till  you  have  seen  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  «r  can  bring  tidings  of  his  safety." 

The  poor  old  servant  was  terrified  by  her  stem  man- 
ner. He  hurried  to  the  door,  then  turning  back,  sunk 
on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

"  I  beseech  you,  lady,  let  me  remain.  Who  can  de- 
fend you  so  faithfully  as  old  Herbert — whom  can  yoa  trust 
so  well?" 

"  Alas !  no  one,"  replied  Elizabeth,  for  a  moment  won 
to  forgetfulness  of  her  orders  by  the  old  man's  generous 
devotion.  "  The  very  menials  of  my  household  are,  I 
misdoubt  mo,  court  spies,  but  fear  not,  my  kind  follower; 
I  will  wait  your  return  here.  If,  as  you  suppose,  a  war- 
rant is  out  for  my  apprehension,  I  have  only  to  submit. 
You  could  in  nothing  aid  me,  so  depart  at  once !" 

Saying  this,  she  raised  the  old  servitor  from  her  feet, 
and  with  a  throb  of  hope,  saw  him  depart  from  the  room. 
Again  she  took  her  station  at  the  window,  but  no  person 
to  have  gazed  upon  her  face  then,  would  have  believed 
it  the  same  that  hod  beamed  there  an  hour  before. 
With  pallid  cheeks— a  pale  brow— and  lips  trembling 
with  anxiety,  she  looked  fortli,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
point  where  Herbert  had  disappeared,  and  one  hand 
grasping  the  rude  frame-work  of  the  window,  till  the 
blue  veins  rose  clear  over  its  white  surface.  All  at  once 
she  started  up,  uttered  a  fistint  cry,  and  sunk  to  her  chair 
again,  strengthless  as  an  infant.  On  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  last  seen  old  Herbert,  appeared  a  party  of  horse- 
men. Her  heart  told  her  what  it  was.  Even  at  the 
distance,  she  recognized  the  tall  form  of  Lord  Devon- 
shire, and,  at  his  side,  the  little  uncouth  figure  of  the 
Queen's  physician. 

It  is  anxiety  that  makes  cowards  of  us.  When  certain 
of  the  worst,  we  gather  up  our  strength  to  meet  the  evil, 
like  warriors  acquainted  with  the  number  of  their  foe. 
When  the  Princess  Elizabeth  saw  that  the  object  of  her 
anxiety  was  taken  captive,  she  became  calm.  HcHieri, 
the  faithful  old  sers-ant,  was  also  held  in  durance  by  two 
rough-looking  men,  who  rode  pompously  on  either  side 
his  horse,  each  grasping  the  good  old  prisoner's  doublet, 
and  occasionally  giving  him  a  rude  shake  as  if  lie  were  a 
dog  that  had  crossed  their  path.  Elizabeth  saw  it  all 
from  the  window,  and  turned  with  suddenly-aroused 
dignity  to  meet  her  rude  guests.  While  they  were  dis- 
tributing guards  about  the  house,  whispering  together, 
and  de>ising  plans  to  entrap  their  victim,  she  descended 
to  the  broad  stone  hall  where  they  were  assembled,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  an  aged  female  attendant,  and  quietly 
took  her  station  pear  the  huge  fireplace,  as  if  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  honored  friends. 

''  May  I  inquire,"  she  said,  after  a  moment,  casting  a 
tranquil  glance  round  the  confused  group,  "  by  what 
chance  my  poor  house  is  honored  by  so  much  goodly 
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coiii|)aiiy.  My  Lord  of  Devonshire,  we  had  expected  you 
earlier  in  the  day." 

"  I  did  not  think  to  be  encumbered  with  so  gallant  a 
retinue/*  replied  the  Earl,  casting  a  glance  of  haughty 
scorn  on  a  bluff,  red-faced  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  party,  '*  but  with  this  fair  gentleman's  pei^ 
mission  I  will  explain — '* 

"  We  will  Mve  your  lordship's  breath,  and  the  lady's 
patience,"  said  the  man,  insolently.  "  These  documents 
have  a  marvellous  brief  way  of  explaining  themselves." 
Drawing  forth  a  warrant  from  his  doublet,  the  man  ad- 
vanced with  a  swaggering  air  to  the  Princess,  and  laid 
his  broad  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  neither  shrunk 
from  his  touch,  nor  schemed  in  the  least  discomposed  by 
a  sight  of  the  warrant. 

"  Does  that  paper  authorise  the  arrest  of  any  person 
except  myself,  she  inquired  mildly." 

"Your  grace,  alone,  is  named,"  said  the  man,  some- 
what awed  by  her  calm  manner  of  questioning  him. 
"  We  have  another  warrant  whereby  the  noble  Earl, 
yonder,  is  under  arrest." 

Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  see  that  those  two  per- 
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the  butler,  while  our  crusty  friend  here,  shows  us  the 
house,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  followers.  "  Our  Lord 
of  Devonshire  was  somewhat  chary  of  his  welcome ;  so 
with  her  grace's  leave,  we  will  house  here  to-night.  It 
will  go  hard  if,  in  this  large  mansion,  there  be  not  two 
rooms  in  which  these  dainty  prisoners  can  be  lodged  till 
morning." 

Devonshire  had  brooked  the  fellows  insolence  with 
tolerable  composure  until  now,  but  forgetful  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  started,  and  put  his  hand  down  to  where  his 
sword  should  have  been.  Tbe  Queen's  leech  saw  the 
motion,  and  burst  into  a  low,  chuckling  laugh.  Both 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  recognized  the  sound.  It  was 
the  same  which  had  disturbed  them  beneath  the  clump  of 
oaks,  more  than  a  year  before.  It  required  a  powerful 
effort  for  Devonshire  to  conquer  his  indignant  wrath,  and 
repress  an  impulse  to  crush  the  uncouth  being  with  his 
foot.  Elizabeth  turned  a  little  paler  than  before,  and 
made  a  slight  motion  with  her  hand,  which  was  intended 
as  a  caution  to  the  excited  nobleman. 

Meantime  Herbert  moved  toward  a  stair-case  leading 
to  the  upper  rooms,  with  more  alacrity  than  he  had 


sons  withdraw  their  hold  from  my  follower's  doublet,"  |  hitherto  evinced.     An  expression  which  it  seemed  difli- 


said  Elizabeth,  sternly,  pointing  to  the  men  who  guarded 
Herbert. 

Tbe  leader  hesitated,  and  seemed  about  to  refuse  her 
demand.  The  Lady'  eye  kindled.  "Obey,  sir,"  she 
said,  "  or  show  warrant  why  he  is  held  in  durance !" 

''Well,  well,"  said  the  leader,  shrugging  his  huge 
shoulders, "  the  old  chap  may  go  free,  providing  you  will 
promise  not  to  have  any  tears  or  squalling  on  your  own 
account,  but  let  us  take  you  up  to  London  without  raising 


cult  to  account  for,  shot  into  his  eyes.  The  Queen's  offi- 
cer mistook  it  for  resentment ;  burst  into  a  broad,  mock- 
ing laugh,  and  amused  himself  by  urging  the  old  man 
forward  with  the  point  of  his  long  sword. 

Herbert  was  a  frank,  honest  old  man,  but  his  youth  had 

I  been  spent  in  King  Henry's  court,  where  he  had  learned 

prudence,  and  the  skill  of  masking  his  own  purposes. 

Without  any  comment  on  the  ill  usage  he  was  receiving, 

he  led  the  officer  through  several  chambers,  from  which 


another  rebellion  about  our  ears,  as  you  have  about  our  |  escape  might  seem  easy,  i^nth  apparent  cheerfulness ; 


gracious  Queen  Mary's.  Let  the  stout  old  knave  go, 
John,"  added  the  bluff  speaker,  "  but  mind  that  he  geu 
us  into  no  mischief  by  raising  the  tenants  about  our  ears, 
or  any  like  foolery." 

The  men  withdrew  their  hands,  and  Herbert  stood  once 
more  at  liberty. 

**  Now  bestir  those  withered  limbs  to  some  purpose, 
old  man,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  taking  off  his  cap  and 
pacing  the  hall  in  all  the  vulgar  glory  of  his  brief  power. 
"  Go  to  the  larder  and  bring  forth  the  venison  pastry, 
that  I  warrant  me  is  hid  away  for  thy  supper— a  few 
rashers  of  bacon,  and  some  tankards  from  the  cask  which 
thou  and  the  fat  butler  drink  from — none  other;  mark, 
we  are  not  to  be  cheated  with  the  lambs'  drink  that  ye 
doubtless  serve  up  to  her  grace's  table." 

Herbert  looked  indignantly  on  the  pompous  speaker, 
thrust  his  hand,  with  a  sullen  smile,  into  the  bosom  of 
his  doublet,  but  moved  not  an  inch. 

"  60,  good  Herbert,  bring  what  they  require,"  said 
Elizabeth.  **  Remember  they  are  the  Queen's  officers, 
notwithstanding  this  lack  of  courtesy." 

Herbert  moved  toward  a  side  door,  but  with  an  air 
most  unequivocally,  demonstrating  that  he  sacrificed  his 
own  will  to  the  wishes  of  his  lady. 

**  Stay  a  minute,  old  crony !"  exclaimed  the  leader, 
coming  from  a  comer  of  the  hall  where  he  had  exchanged 
a  few  brief  whispers  with  the  little  man  in  black,  while 
Elizabeth  was  speaking.    '*  One  of  you  fellows  summon 


but  when  they  approached  the  apartment  which  had  once 
been  appropriated  to  the  sick  Earl,  and  which,  from  the 
massive  strength  of  its  shutters,  and  its  height  from  the 
ground,  seemed  tbe  one  best  calculated  for  a  prison.  He 
passed  the  door  with  a  nervous  kind  of  haste,  and  when 
compelled  to  open  it,  did  so  with  every  appearance  of 
sullen  discontent,  as  if  he  had  been  overreached  io  some 
design. 

"  We  have  brought  you  to  the  spot  at  last,  my  old  fox, 
have  we  7"  said  the  officer,  exultiogly,  taking  a  survey  of 
the  room.  "  High  windows — only  one  door.  This  will 
do.  Hollo,  there,  some  of  you  knaves ;  come  hither  and 
barricade  these  windows,"  he  shouted,  going  to  the  head 
of  the  stair-case.  Several  of  his  followers  rushed  up  tbe 
stairs,  to  whom  ho  gave  some  directicHis,  and  then  ad- 
dressed Herbert  again.  "  Come,  now,"  he  said, "  point 
out  a  safe  place  for  the  lady." 

Herbert  led  the  way  through  a  small  anti-room,  to  the 
sleeping  chamber  of  his  mistress.  The  man,  rude  as  he 
was,  seemed  to  feel  something  of  the  respect  which  £lled 
the  good  servitor's  bosom,  on  entering  the  place  which 
should  have  been  kept  sacred  to  the  royal  maiden. 

"  Turn  that  woman  out,"  ho  said,  observing  a  female 
attendant  moving  in  tbe  dim  hght.  Her  grace  must  lack 
a  tiring  woman.  She  will  not  need  one  in  ike  tower. 
Now  go  down  and  ransack  the  larder ;  my  men  are  hun- 
gry as  a  pack  of  hounds." 

While  Herbert  was  thus  employed,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
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romained  standing  in  the  ha]l.  Of  the  twenty  pcrson9 
who  entered  with  their  leader,  some  half  dozen  only  re- 
maincdf  a  part  regaled  theniselvea  in  the  kitchen,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  supper,  while  others  were  occupied  above 
stairs.  Devonshire  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to 
approach  the  Princess,  but  the  man  who  hung  about  him, 
as  a  guard,  followed  every  step  so  closely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  passive,  or  assemble  the  coarse  herd 
near  her  person.  Louton,  the  Queen's  leech,  still  linger- 
cd  in  the  hall,  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  cold  sinister 
smile,  more  full  of  jeering  malice,  than  it  is  possible  to 
describe,  playing  over  his  small,  sallow  features.  At 
every  turn  he  drew  a  pace  nearer  the  Princess,  and  at  last 
planted  himself  directly  before  her,  folded  his  arms, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face,  mingling  something  of  a  leer. 


calmness,  worthy  of  her  firm  character.  She  was  well 
aware  that  the  late  rebellion  was  only  used  as  a  pretext 
by  her  revengeful  sister,  for  involving  two  persons  in  rnin, 
who  had  become  obnoxious  in  her  eyes,  and  that  thera 
was  less  hope  from  the  Queen's  clemency,  or  sense  of 
justice,  than  if  both  herself  and  the  Earl,  bad  ia  tnitfa, 
been  guilty  of  treason. 

She  knew  that  the  Tower  was  crowded  with  the  higbett 
nobility  of  the  land,  that  the  laws  of  England  were  nsed 
but  as  a  vast  silent  power,  under  whose  shadow,  Mraffolda 
stood,  reeking  with  noble  and  innocent  blood,  lighted  op 
by  the  death  pyres  of  good  men,  and  that  hundreds  of 
human  beings  were  daily  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
base  passions,  and  narrow  bigotry  of  their  rulers. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  lady  became  pale,  and  that 


with  the  wicked  smile  which  became  absolutely  revolting ;  she  trembled  for  her  own  life,  and  for  that  of  one  still  dear- 
in  its  expression. 

"  The  humble  leech  may  feast  his  eyes  on  those  fair 
features,  at  will  now — ha — ha — ^tbe  spurned  dog  does  not 
always  show  his  teeth.  Times  have  changed  since  you, 
traitor  lord,  rebuked  me  for  daring  to  lift  my  eyes  from 
the  earth.  The  leech  was  overbold,  forsooth.  But  now 
that  he  has  travelled  down  from  London,  to  kiss  this 
dainty  hand,  it  would  be  but  charity  to  yield  the  warm 
lips,  such  things  have  been  done  by  twilight,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  oak  boughs— ha,  your  grace,  that  is  a  dainty 
blush — ha — >ha — ha — ." 

As  he  Snished  this  mocking  speech,  the  ingrate  forcibly 
seized  the  lady's  hand|  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  laugh- 
ing and  muttering  insolently  all  the  time. 

With  the  energy  of  a  lion  breaking  from  his  toils, 
Devonshire  dashed  back  the  man  who  strove  to  hold 
hixn,  and  dealt  the  insolent  monster  a  buffet  that  laid 
him  for  a  moment  senseless  at  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
feet. 

"  Bear  him  out,  if  you  would  not  see  the  base  life 
crushed  from  his  careass  !"  ho  exclaimed  fiercely  to  the  !■  in  a  shout  of  merriment,  which  at  that  moment,  arose 
astonished  guard, "  away  with  him,  or  I  shall  do  murder!"  j  from  below. 


I  er,  when  she  pondered  on  these  terrible  themes.  She  had 
fallen  back  in  the  huge  carved  chair,  oppressed  with 
thought,  and  yet  all  incapable  of  sleep,  when  a  slight 
noise  issued  from  behind  the  cumbrous  drapery  of  ber 
bed.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and  uttering  a  faint  cry, 
stood  gazing  on  the  bed,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  expecting 
every  instant  to  see  that  terrible  leech  creep  forth  again 
to  overwhelm  her  with  his  dastardly  malice.  The  dra- 
pery was  shaken  as  if  by  a  current  of  air,  and  while  she 
gazed  on  it  with  white  lips  and  gleaming  eyes,  the  whole 
crimson  mass  was  cautiously  uplifted,  and  the  face  of  old 
Herbert  looked  out  upon  her. 

'  "Hist — lady,  hist,"  be  said,  laying  a  finger  wamingly 
on  his  lips,  "  do  not  scream  again,  it  iaonly  your  old  ser- 
vant." 

There  was  a  sound  at  the  door,  BBoia.  bolt  cautiously 
withdrawn,  old  Herbert  flung  himself  back,  and  the  cloud 
of  velvet  drapery,  with  its  golden  fringe,  dropped  with  a 
loud  rustling  sound  over  the  whole  couch.  The  crash  of 
its  heavy  bullion  tassels,  as  they  fell  to  the  floor,  was  lost 


and  spuming  the  creature  with  his  foot,  the  noblemitn 
stood  pale  and  trembling  with  rage,  supporting  the  terri- 
fied Princess  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  with  the  other 
to  the  hall  door. 

The  men  approached,  some  to  keep  guard  on  the 
Earl,  and  others  to  remove  the  leech,  who  gave  indi- 
cations of  life,  but  still  lay  grovelling  on  the  stone  flags. 
As  they  lifted  him  up,  his  face  was  exposed,  it  was  ashy 
white,  and  his  lips  were  specked  with  foam.  Devonshire 
was  so  fiercely  angered  that  he  took  no  heed  of  the  fright- 
ful appearance,  but  Elizabeth,  though  a  brave  woman, 
shuddered  to  the  heart's  core,  as  those  small  eyes  glared 
upon  her.  A  dark  rim  eincircled  them,  and  their  glitter 
was  like  that  of  a  venomous  reptile.  After  a  few 
moments  he  stood  up,  folded  Ids  arms,  and  laughed  that 
low,  deadly  laugh  again. 

That  night  the  Lady  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
chamber,  alone  and  sleepless.  Thunders  of  boisterous ' 
mirth  now  and  then  came  up  from  the  hall,  where  her 
jailors  were  carousing,  and  the  tread  of  a  sentinel  sounded 
gloomily  from  the  anti-room.  Though  her  mind  was 
filled  with  dark  forebodings,  the  royal   maiden  contem- 


"  Did  you  call,  lady,"  inquired  the  sentinel,  thrusting 
bis  head  cautiously  into  the  room. 

Elizabeth  answered,  in  a  fiunt  voice,  that  she  had  simi- 
moned  no  one,  and  requested  him  to  withdraw. 

"  It  was  a  bat  screaming  in  the  chimney,  I  suppose," 
muttered  the  man,  and  after  glancing  keenly  round  the 
apartment,  he  closed  the  door,  secured  the  bolts,  and  re- 
sumed his  monotonous  walk.  Again  the  bed  curtains 
were  lifted,  and  old  Herbert  stepped  out  on  the  floor,  look- 
ing somewhat  more  robust  in  person  than  he  had  appear- 
ed in  the  morning.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  took 
his  lady's  hand,  lifted  tlie  curtains  again,  and  drew  her 
after  him. 

"  Do  not  speak,  "  he  whispered  "  hush !  is  not  that 
the  sentinel  again  7" 

There  was  a  lamp  burning  in  the  room,  and  for  the 
space  of  tliree  minutes  the  lady  stood  in  the  dim  crimson 
light,  shed  through  the  curtains,  breathless  and  bewilder- 
ed, but  silent  as  death.  There  was  an  old  portrait  hanging 
behind  the  couch,  the  picture  of  a  female,  set  in  heavy 
frame  work  ti£  polished  oak.  After  satisfying  himself 
that  all  was  still,  in  the  anti-room,  Herbert  began  to  fum- 


plated  her  position  with  a  degree  of  forethought  and  i  ble  about  this  picture  which  flew  beck  into  the  wall,  Irav- 


rns  uuBBTt  s  vow 
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lag  an  aperture  large  enough  for  the  Princess  to  pass» 
fipom  her  chamber  without  incoDvenience,  and  with  little 
risk  of  noise. 

"  Now  tell  me  where  all  this  tends  ?"  said  Elizabeth 
in  a  fubdoed  voice,  as  Herbert  led  the  way  through  a 
large  room,  and  began  to  search  about  a  portrait,  corres- 
ponding to  the  one  through  which  they  had  just  found 
egress,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  escape,  and  if  I  have  followed 
you  thus  far,  it  is  that  I  may  not  be  overheard  in  what  I 
wish  to  say." 

'*  But  the  Earlf**  said  Herbert,  earnestly. 

Elizabeth's  eyes  flashed  light'-''  Can  he  escape  V*  she 
exclaimed  with  sudden  energy;  "  How,  good  Herbert, 
howT" 

The  old  man  untied  his  doublet  and  betrayed  a  corres- 
ponding one  underneath.  "  That  picture  opens  to  the 
Earl's  room,"  he  whispered.  "  I  have  placed  two  stout 
horses,  by  the  stream,  in  the  park.  Those  sots  below, 
are  half  blind,  with  spiced  wines,  already.'' 

Elizabeth  clasped  her  hands,  and  her  eye's  sparkled 
with  gratitude.  A  smile  stole  over  the  old  man's  face  as 
he  observed  the  sudden  change.  He  beckoned  with  his 
band,  and  the  next  minute,  she  stood  before  her  lover. 

''I  will  go  and  draw  off  the  sentinel,"  muttered  the 
kind  old  man,  as  he  closed  the  panel  after  his  mistress. 
Poor  lady— poor  lady,  this  will  be  a  sod  parting."  And 
with  these  words,  which  but  feebly  expressed  the  innate 
delicacy  which  made  him  risk  every  thing,  rather  than 
intrude  on  the  sorrowful  pair,  he  left  the  room. 

Herbert  stole  down  to  the  hall.  The  revellers  were  by 
thu  time  so  overcome  with  strong  potations,  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  flask  of  wine,  and  after 
extinguishing  one  of  the  lights,  as  if  by  accident,  thereby 
throwing  a  portion  of  the  hall  in  deep  shadow,  he  boldly 
presented  himself  (flask  in  hand)  before  the  sentinel  who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  Devonshire's  chamber.  The 
man  received  him  somewhat  suspiciously  at  first,  but  the 
wine  proved  a  quick  passport  to  his  favor,  and  Herbert 
took  good  care  to  drown,  by  the  loudness  of  his  voice, 
any  noise  from  within  that  might  arouse  attention. 

When  Herbert  again  sought  the  prisoners,  he  found  the 
Earl  painfully  agitated,  while  Elizabeth  stood  before 
him  in  tears.  She  was  speaking  in  a  low  earnest  whis- 
per, her  eloquent  face  lifled  to  his,  and  her  hands  clasped 
and  wound  together  in  the  energy  of  feelings  she  was 
compelled  to  suppress. 

**  Urge  me  not, — cease,  I  entreat  you  I"  said  the  Earl, 
in  a  low  tremulous  whisper,  "  I  cannot  leave  you  to  the 
power  of  these  men." 

'*  My  Loi-d/'  said  the  old  servitor,  **  the  Princess  is 
safe,  they  dare  not  touch  a  tress  of  that  sacred  head.  The 
people  would  defend  her,  even  against  their  Queen.  Slie 
may  suflfer  imprisonment— nothing  more — ^but  for  your 
lordship  to  remain  is  death.^* 

''Nay,  good  Herbert— I  am  innocent,  and  must  be  tried 
by  my  peers,"  said  Devonshire. 

"  Alas !"  said  Elizabeth,  "  is  not  the  soil  of  England 

now  red  with  innocent  blood — cast  not  aside  this  last 

chance  of  safety,  Devonshire,  go  abroad  but  for  one  year, 

and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  should  return  be  unsafe,  I 
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will  abandon  this  desolated  land,  struggle  no  longer  with 
my  fiste,  but  share  your  exile." 

Still  the  Earl  seemed  irresolute,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  urged  the  injury  which  might  fall  on  her  fame  as  a 
woman,  should  she  depart  in  his  company,  and  had  re- 
peated again,  and  again,  the  confidence  which  she  really 
felt  in  her  own  personal  safety,  that  he  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent  to  depart. 

Without  further  delay,  Herbert  flung  off  his  duplicate 
garments,  and  began  to  fasten  them  over  the  Earl's  rich 
attire,  explaining  his  arrangements  for  escape  the  while, 
and  occasionally  whispering  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  pale  and  suffering  lady.  She  stood  by,  with  pallid 
cheeks  and  trembling  lips,  till  his  disguise  was  complete 
but  the  anguish  throbbing  at  her  heart  was  too  sti*ong  for 
control.  When  all  was  ready,  she  flung  herself  on  his 
bosom,  forgetful  of  her  pride — station — every  thing  save 
the  tenderness  and  pain  of  that  wretched  farewelL  She 
felt  that  he  was  straining  her  to  his  bosom,  that  his  lipi 
were  pressed  passionately  down  upon  her  forehead,  and 
that  tears  were  falling  like  raicdrops  over  her  face.  A 
mist  came  over  her  senses,  and  when  tliat  cleared  away, 
she  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  alone,  her 
heart  desolated,  and  widowed  for  ever^— «Ae  felt  that  ii 
u>a$/or  ever. 

Devonshire  followed  the  directions  of  his  humble  friend, 
melancholy,  and  as  one  in  a  dream.  The  agitation  which 
overwhelmed  him,  perhaps,  aided  in  his  escape,  for  his 
step  was  unsteady  and  feeble  as  that  of  an  aged  maih 
The  hall  was  still  thronged  with  rioters,  but  some  lay 
outstretched  on  the  stone  floor,  overcome  with  wine, 
while  others  slumbered  with  their  faces  downward,  and 
their  arms  folded  on  the  table,  and  a  few  still  kept  up 
their  dnmken  wassail  amid  empty  wine-cups,  tankards 
overturned,  and  fragments  of  a  most  prodigal  supper. 
One  man  sat  alone  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  board;  his 
elbows  were  supported  by  the  table,  and  his  sharp, 
pointed  chin  rested  on  his  clenched  hands^  while  his 
eyes  wandered  restlessly  from  object  to  ol^ject.  It  was  tho 
Queen's  leech.  He  had  tasted  no  wine,  and  was  drun* 
ken  only  with  his  own  evil  passions.  He  looked  vaguely 
on  the  disguised  nobleman  aa  he  entered  the  hall,  but  in 
the  dimness,  mistook  him  for  old  Herbert* 

"  Hillo— call  that  fellow  back— >we  want  wino*-wine» 
more  wine,"  brawled  the  leadii^  officer,  rising  unsteadily 
from  his  seat,  and  throwing  his  arms  wildly  about,  "  ho, 
there.  Zounds,  he  has  gone  f  Let  me  but  lay  hands  on 
him  and  I  wlU— I  will—" 

Staggering  a  few  paces  toward  thd  dtfor  where  the 
fugitive  had  disappeared,  the  fellow  sat  down  again,  and 
waved  his  head  in  a  mysterious  and  consequential  man- 
ner, which  the  little  man  in  black  regarded  with  a  smile 
of  bitter  contempt. 

"Hist,  hist;  the  horses  afe  tins  way,"  said  Herbert, 
gliding  up  to  the  fugitive,  as  be  found  shelter  beneath 
the  clump  of  oaks,  connected  with  so  many  sweet  re* 
membranoes.  The  Earl  paused  a  moment,  dashed  his 
hand  across  hu  eyes,  and  followed  the  old  man  in  silence. 

"  (vod  bless  you,  my  lord.  God  bless  and  speed  you," 
said  Herbertf  fervently,  as  the  Earl  bent  from  his  saddle 
and  wrung  the  hand  which  hod  held  his  stirrup ;  "  rida 
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cautiously  the  first  league,  then  pot  the  hone  to  his 
speed,  and  he  will  bear  you  half  way  to  the  coast  before 
the  knaves,  up  yonder^  shake  off  their  debauch." 

Six  months  went  by,  and  the  scene  of  our  story  changes 
to  a  room  in  Queen  Mary's  palace.  It  was  night,  and 
the  rays  of  a  small,  brazen  lamp,  fed  by  some  chemical 
compound  that  emitted  a  strung,  spicy  odor  through  the 
room,  were  multiplied  and  tinged  by  the  reflection  of 
various  bottles  filled  with  colored  fluids,  and  ranged  on 
a  shelf  over  the  fireplace.  A  small  table  stood  in  one 
comer,  of  black  oak,  with  curiously-twisted  legs,  wreath- 
ed together  half  way  down,  in  a  sort  of  pedestal,  and 
branching  out  in  the  form  of  three  serpents,  with  curving 
necks,  and  heads  hideously  life-like,  which  seemed  stri- 
ving to  disentangle  themselves,  and  creep  over  the  floor. 
On  this  table  lay  a  crucible,  a  crystal  mask,  and  a  quantity 
of  dried  herbs.  A  thick  cloud  of  unpleasant  vapor,  hung 
over  a  neighboring  furnace,  where  a  few  embers  smoul- 
dered, which  flow  and  then  flashed  up  in  a  slender  flame, 
kindling  the  red  atmosphere  to  a  lurid  glare.  At  such 
times  the  faces  of  two  human  beings  seated  beneath  the 
lamp,  were  revealed  with  frightful  distinctness.  They 
seemed  like  twin  fiends,  holding  evil  counsel  togethei\ 
One  was  the  Queen*s  leech,  who  sat  crouching  on  a  low 
stool,  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees.  His  companion  was  a  slight,  ill-favored 
looking  man,  habited  in  the  garments  of  an  Ecclesi- 
astic. His  eyes  wandered  restlessly  beneath  the  keen 
glance  with  which  Louton  regarded  him,  and  he  shuf- 
fled his  feet  about  on  the  floor  as  if  anxious  to  termi- 
nate a  conversation  that  had  alread  lasted  half  an 
hour. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  leech,  in  a  cautious  under  tone, 
"  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  Queen  cannot  live  a 
month.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  has  become  more  popular 
with  the  people  than  ever,  since  her  long  imprisonment, 
and  the  triumphant  vindication  of  her  inDOcence  in  the 
Wyat  affair.  Philip  is  informed  of  his  Queen's  danger, 
and  is  raising  forces  to  oppose  this  offspring  of  King 
Harry's  spurious   marriage.     France  will  remain  neu- 


u 


I  would  rather  plant  a  dagger  in  mj  emu 


frame, 
heart." 

"  Ho .'"  exclaimed  tha  priest,  and  a  smile  of  quiet 
meaning  stole  over  his  face.  **  I  thought  you  wem  not  a 
man  to  lavish  geld  and  deal  out  precioas  nostnima  for 
the  love  of  country  or  mother  church.  Now 
stand  each  other.     This  Devonshire — " 

**  Has  crossed  my  path  every  where  trod  upon 
buffeted  me  to  the  earth— nay,  spumed  me  with  his  foot 
— ay,  and  in  her  presence!"  shrieked  the  pale  leech, 
in  a  voice  sharp  and  almost  hissing  with  stifled  rage. 

"And  you  would  serve  the  Holy  Church  and  find  re- 
venge at  the  same  time,"  resumed  the  priest,  softly. 

"  The  crushed  serpent  can  hoard  his  venom  so  long  as 
there  is  life,"  replied  Louton,  more  quietly.  **  I  have 
told  all  now ;  he  shall  die  vinthout  seeing  her,  though  I 
am  compelled  to  cross  the  waters  to  woik  the  deed  with 
this  hand." 

**  It  needs  not  that,"  said  the  priest,  musingly.  **  Give 
me  the  Uquid  you  spoke  of.  There  is  a  man,  even  now,  in 
the  Earl's  household,  beyond  the  seas,  who  will  administer 
it  with  dne  caution,  for  less  than  the  promised  gold ;  be 
speedy,  and  get  the  drug.    I  will  find  a  messenger." 

"It  is  here,"  whispered  the  leech,  searching  in  the 
bosom  of  his  sable  doublet.  Dravring  forth  a  small 
crystal  flask,  spotted  with  gold,  and  looking  cautiously 
round  the  dim  apartment,  he  placed  it  in  the  priest's 
extended  hand. 

" Is  it  sure?"  muttered  the  monk. 

"  Deadly  as  a  serpent's  venom,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  priest,  grasping  the  flask  closely 
in  his  palm,  while  a  strange  smile  gleamed  over  his  face 
as  he  bent  forward  toward  the  leech,  "  and  now,  fiur 
leech,  have  no  fear  that  these  precious  drops  will  not 
sweeten  the  Earl's  night  draught,  and  speedily,  too.  Tliat 
you  may  be  more  certain  of  revenge,  let  me  whisper  a 
state  secret  in  your  ear.  Should  her  Queen's  grace  be 
taken  from  this  people,  as  you  predict.  King  Philip, 
instead  of  urging  war  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  will 
aspire  to  her  throne,  as  be  lias  shared  that  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign.     This  Devonshire  might  stand  in  the 


tral,  or  urge  the  claims  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  Dauphincss;  jl  way  of  such  design,  therefore^  he  dies.      Ha!  good 


eveiy  thing  abroad  looks  fair  for  our  cause,  and  if  we 
but  weaken  her  strength  here,  all  may  go  well  with 
England  and  the  Holy  Church." 

"  But  what  has  the  life  or  death  of  an  exile  Earl  to  do 
with  these  mighty  plans?"  inquired  the  priest,  for  the 
first  time  looking  fiill  at  the  leech. 

"  Every  thing— every  thing !"  replied  the  other,  in  a 
shrill,  eager  whisper.  "  I  tell  you,  Sir  Prior,  if  this 
haughty  woman  once  seta  her  foot  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, the  Earl  of  Devonshire  will  most  certainly  share 
her  state  to  trample  us  under  his  foot.  He  is  a  Protes- 
tant at  heart — as  wily  and  uncompromising  a  reformer, 
as  the  Princess  herself." 

**  But  why  not  mix  the  drug  for  Elizabeth  herself," 
said  the  priest,  quietly.  "  She  may  be  taken  ill,  and  the 
Queen's  leech  sent  as  a  special  grace." 

"  No,  no,  I  could  not  do  it !"  exclaimed  the  leech, 
starting  -back,  and  then  slowly  resuming  his  position, 
while  a  perceptible  shudder  crept  through  his  crouching 


Louton,  is  the  news  sudden,  that  you  turn  so  pale  t 
But  good  night ;  be  content  that  revenge  is  at  hand." 

With  these  words  the  friar  stole  gentiy  from  the  room. 
The  leech  sat  several  minutes  gazing  vacantly  on  the 
floor,  motionless,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with  a 
flood  of  new  and  harrowing  thoughts.  At  last  a  strange, 
wicked  expression  stole  over  his  face,  and  rising  to  his 
feet,  he  went  to  the  table,  powdered  a  Htde  of  the  dried 
herbs  in  his  palm,  and  proceeded  to  mingle  them  in  the 
crucible  with  a  clear  liquid,  which  he  poured  from  a 
bottle  taken  from  over  the  fireplace. 

"Fool!"  he  muttered,  stirring  up  the  embers,  and 
placing  the  crucible  en  the  furnace,  "  fool !  does  he  think 
I  can  distil  no  drops  to  sweeten  a  wedding  posset  for 
King  Philip,  also? — fool!" 

For  more  than  three  hours  the  furnace  sent  its  red 
glare  through  that  gloomy  apartment.  During  all  that 
time  the  leech  cowered  to  his  seat  agoin,  listening  to  the 
simmering  noise  which  arose  from  the  crucible,  as  if  it 
had  been  delicious  music.     At  length,  just  as  the  grey  of 
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momtng  broke  faintly  into  tbo  room,  he  arose,  Ufted  the 
crucible,  and  began  to  stir  the  fire  with  a  bar  of  slen- 
der iron.  It  might  have  been  that  his  hand  was  tremu- 
lous from  want  of  rest,  or  that  he  became  dizey  from  the 
fumes  of  that  poisonous  decoction,  for  it  sent  forth  a 
•weet,  sickneing  odor,  that  would  have  enervated  a  much 
•tronger  man.  All  at  once  he  reeled,  and  the  crucible 
•hook  in  hu  hand  so  violently,  that  half  its  contents  fell 
upon  the  embers.  Instantly  a  clear  flame  of  exceeding 
brilliancy  shot  up  to  the  roof;  a  dim,  purplish  smoke 
filled  the  room,  and  when  that  rolled  away,  the  morn- 
ing light  fell  on  the  leech.  He  was  outstretched  upon 
the  floor,  with  his  thin,  white  face  turned  upwards,  and 
a  sHght  froth  still  increasing  on  his  blue  lips ;  his  fingers 
worked— there  was  a  faint  motion  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
sunrise  poured  gently  through  the  narrow  casement  over 
his  dead  body. 

Mary  the  cruel  was  dead,  and  Elizabeth  stood  within 
the  palace  of  her  ancestors.  The  voice  of  a  whole  nation 
went  up  to  do  her  homage,  and  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  wise,  the  brave,  and  the  noble  of  her  kingdom. 
Royalty,  magnificence,  power,  youth— every  thing  that 
could  gratify  a  lofty  mind,  was  hers,  and  yet  there  was 
«  shadow  on  her  heart  that  nothing  could  disperse. 
That  one  loved  being,  without  whom  her  grandeur 
seemed  a  mockery,  was  still  absent  in  a  foreign  land. 
Old  Herbert  had  been  sent  to  him  weeks  before,  and  as 
yet,  no  tidings  of  Earl  or  servitor  reached  the  court. 
Elizabeth  was  seated  one  night  alone  in  her  closet, 
weary  with  the  cares  of  state,  and  pondering  on  past  scenes 
with  a  thrill  of  recollection  that  made  her  eyes  dim,  and 
her  heart  throb.  Thoughts  of  a  meeting  that  was  to 
endow  that  one  beloved  object  with  a  portion  of  her 
grandeur  filled  her  devoted  and  proud  bosom,  when  old 
Herbert  entered  the  closet  and  stood  before  her.  The 
Queen  sat  speechless  in  her  chair,  for  she  read  all  in 
the  old  man's  grief^wom  features.  He  drew  a  package 
from  his  bosom,  unfolded  it,  and  laid  a  single  glove  upon 
the  table. 

"  I  found  it  lying  against  his  heart  when  they  were 
shrouding  him  for  the  grave,'*  said  the  old  servant,  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears  at  the  sad  recollection. 

The  Queen  fixed  her  heavy  eyes  on  the  glove,  an  ashy 
paleness  came  to  her  face,  and  her  forehead  contracted 
with  intense  agony  beneath  its  glittering  coronet.  She 
neither  spoke,  nor  was  aware  when  the  old  servitor  left 
her  presence,  though  be  had  knelt  by  her  side  pleading 
with  her  to  be  comforted,  till  his  voice  was  choked  with 
grief  and  terror. 

Three  days  afVer  this  agonizing  scene,  Elisabeth  stood 
before  her  people  a  changed  woman,  and  years  after, 
when  her  corse  lay,  surrounded  by  all  the  lOyal  trappings 
of  the  grave,  in  that  very  palace,  those  who  opened  her 
cabinet,  found  one  secret  drawer,  ia  which  lay  a  solitary 
glove,  the  embroidery  faded  by  time,  and  the  seed  pearls 
dim,  as  if  long  ago  they  had  been  drenched  with  water. 
It  was  cast  forth  and  swept  away  among  other  glittering 
fragments  of  the  wardrobe,  but  no  one  guessed  bow  deeply 
the  fate  of  that  extraordinary  woman  was  woven  with  a 
thing  thus  carelessly  regarded. 


Original. 
THE   POET'S    BOOKS. 

BT  LTDIA  H.   SIGOURITXT. 

A  POET  should  be  conversant  with  God 

In  all  His  works.     For,  from  the  untrodden  cliff 

Where  fiery  Andes  mocks  the  driven  cloud — 

To  the  obscurest  mass,  which  arctic  storms 

Deny  an  efHorescence— from  the  roar 

Of  the  wild  rainbow-cinctur'd  cataract. 

To  the  slight  ripple  of  the  loneliest  lake, 

AH  speak  of  Him. 

Choose  not  the  ponderous  tomes. 
Where  Science  wastes  away  the  oil  of  life, 
And  early  hoary,  seeks  the  voiceless  tomb. 
Its  lesson  still  unleam'd ;  nor  lose  thyself 
In  the  entangling  lore  of  many  lands, 
Until  thy  mother  tongue  seem  strange  to  thtoe* 
Much  knowledge  is  much  toil,  and  hath  no  end. 
But  come  thou  forth,  amid  the  breeze-swept  trees. 
And  leam  their  language.    Ask  the  peaceful  vales. 
Where  roam  the  herds,  or  where  the  reaper  plies 
His  busy  sickle — ask  the  solemn  sea, 
With  all  its  foaming  wilderness  of  waves 
To  spread  their  many  volumes  out  for  thee. 
And  search  thou  there,  on  every  changeful  leaf, 
Jehovah's  name. 

Question  the  rough-leafed  herb. 
That  lines  the  simpler's  scrip,  nor  seem  to  heed 
Such  answer  as  its  healing  essence  yields. 
Talk  with  the  fire-fly,  as  it  gilds  the  eve—- 
And  catch  the  murmur  of  the  waving  boughs. 
Where  hides  the  slumbering  nest. 

List  when  the  Night, 
That  dark-rob'd  queen,  disbands  the  muf&ed  stars. 
And  to  the  young  ear  of  the  trembling  dawn 
Uttereth  the  Maker's  name.     And  when  the  Day 
Casts  all  its  deeds  into  grey  Twilight's  lap, 
And  weary,  sinking  in  oblivion's  ^leep. 
Doth  wail  the  judgment— 'be  .thou  there,  to  take 
The  burden  of  true  wisdom  on  thy  harp, 
And  teach  another  age. 

So  shalt  thou  be 
Remember'd  from  thine  ashes — ^if  thy  book 
Was  glorious  Nature,  and  thy  teacher — God ! 
And  thy  heart's  creed,  such  Poesy,  as  makes 
Virtue  more  lovely — such  a  hymn  as  they 
Who  lead  the  eternal  choir  of  seraphim, 
Might  set  to  music. 

Hartfordf  Conn, 


Original. 
CHARITY. 


"  Nat,  thank  me  not !"  the  kind  one  said, 

"  'Tis  to  mytelf  I  've  given .' 
Each  friendly  deed  like  this,  I  make 

A  stepping-stone  to  Heaven!^* 
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THE   PRICE   OFA    HEART. 

BT  HXlfRT  r,   HARRINGTON. 


Thx  probationary  six  monthi  had  nearly  expired,  and 
already  Mrs.  Liston  began  to  bu§y  her  active  mind  aboat 
Charlotte*!  wedding  day  and  dress,  and  the  degree  of 
oeremony  to  be  observed  on  the  great  occasion.  It  was 
after  she  had  consumed  almost  an  entire  morning  in  con- 
sultation upon  the  subject  with  Charlotte, — who  waa  very 
unwillingly  made  a  party  to  the  discussion,  since  her 
thoughts  were  dwelling  constantly  upon  the  more  essen- 
tial features  of  the  marriage  tie,— that  she  thought  proper, 
at  dinner,  to  broach  the  subject  to  Mr.  Liston,  and  to  re- 
mind him  how  near  it  was  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
he  had  desired  the  marriage  to  be  delayed,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  making  some  definite  arrangemenu  respec- 
ting it.  Charlotte  blushed  deeply  at  her  mother's  abrupt 
remarks,  and  cast  down  her  eyes ;  but  her  feelings,  looks, 
and  all  were  instantaneously  changed,  when  her  father,  in 
reply,  said  in  a  low,  sad  tone,  witli  a  shake  of  his  head — 
"  We  may  have  oo  marriage  for  a  long  time  yet,  Mrs. 
Liston." 

Charlotte  dropped  her  knife  and  gazed  steadfkstly  In 
bis  face,  suddenly  and  with  alarm,  saying, 
"Charles  is  well?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Liston,  "  I  saw  him  but  about  an 
hour  ago.     Don't  be  agitated.   I  am  troubled,  as  you  see, 
but  the  result  may  prove  suspicion  to  have  been  unfoun- 
ded.    I  must  leave  yoa  thus  hastily,  and  may  not  be  at 
home  to  tea.     Be  cheerful — I  hope  all  may  be  well  yet." 
With  those  vague  hints  at  some  impending  evil,  Mr. 
Liston  left  his  family,  who  remained  for  some  minutes 
mute  with  astonishment.     It  was  manifest  that  he  had 
wished  to  prepare  their  minds  for  distressing  news, 
^hich  he  wms  unwilling  to  communicate  at  once*     The 
afternoon  was  spent  by  the  mother  and  daughter  in  ear- 
nest and  painful  converse  upon  the  uncertain  grief  which 
overshadowed  them.     Mr.  Liston*s  words  were  suscep- 
tible of  a  varie^  of  interpretations.     Elliston  might  have 
been  unfortunate  in  busine88T«-or  Mr.  Liston  himself'^ 
and,  again,  the  horrid  thought  crossed  Charlotte's  mind, 
that  something  might  have  been  charged  against  her 
lover — something  to  tarnish  his  fame — his  honor;  not 
that  for  a  moment  she  could  believe  him  guilty  of  the 
•lightest  dereliction — ^but  in  the  involvements  of  business, 
circumstanpes  might  have  appeared  to  criminate  him. 
The  afternoon  passed  in  this  distressing  anxiety ;  and 
pure  enough,  Mr,  Listop  did  not  come  home  to  tea«— a 
inost  unusual  thing. 

<'But  Charles,  will  soon  be  here,  to  cheer  us,  and  to 
explain  all/' — thought  Charlotte.  But,  hour  after  hour 
ftf  the  evening  slowly  departed  and  brought  no  lover,  no 
iather.  Suspense  had  now  become  agony.  It  was  late 
into  the  night,  when,  pale  and  agitated,  scarcely  himself, 
|n  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  his  misery,  and  the  conflict 
of  his  feelings,  Mr.  Liston  returned.  Both  wife  and 
daughter  hastened  to  him.  Ho  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  caUed  fur  wine.     Charlotte  knelt  by  his  side 

*  ^qncltidsd  from  pags  84<l 


and  wept  at  his  haggard  looks,  as  she  took  his  trembHnf 
hand. 

**  Dear  father,  what  is  it— let  as  sympathise  with  yaa 
let  us  know  your  grief?" 

"  Sympathise  with  me,  my  child,"  he  replied,  kisaing 
her  forehead,  in  the  saddest  tones  she  had  ever  heand 
him  utter,—**  You  must  suffer  with  me— you  must  sorrow 
with  me,  and  bitter  sorrow  it  will  be.     All  day  I  have 
been  unravelling  a  scheme  in  which  my  credit  has  been 
used  to  bolster  up  an  insane  and  cursed  speculation.     The 
three  firms  with  whom  I  have  dealt  most  largely,  and 
in  whom  I  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  have  been  the 
conspirators.     Their  speculations  have  proved  rotten  to 
the  core.     They  have  staked  millions  upon  them ;  they  are 
I  bankrupts — and  I  am  on  their  paper  to  such  an  extent, 
and  am  otherwise  so  involved  with  them  in  the  regular 
I  channels  of  business,  that  every  dollar  I  own  must  go-— 
lyes,   every  dollar,  to  pay  their  deficits— ** Oh!  God," 
he  cried  fervently,  starting  from  his  chair,  and  rapidly 
pacing  the   room,  **  would  that  our  merchants  would 
mark  more  distinctly  in  their  minds  the  line  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty!     This  rushing  headlong  into 
business  on  borrowed  capital,  and  fiir  exceeding  that 
capital  in  the  amount  of  their  bu8tness«-this  grasping  at 
sudden  wealth,  by  means  of  the  thousand  temptations  to 
speculation  thrown  in  their  paths-i-tfais  using  of  friends 
to  further  mad  projects  that  may  ruin  friends  and  all — 
it  is  not  honest — it  is  not  honest— and  it  has  rained  me-*- 
ruined  me !"     He  sank  again  into  his  seat,  and  his  eye 
fell  on  his  daughter,  who  still  knelt  by  his  chair,  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  And  you,  my  Charlotte,  you  are  doubly  rained — EUie- 
ton's  gains  were  deposited  with  me — and  all  is  gone— be 
has  lost  all  too ;  I,  by  these  false  friends,  have  beggarad 
him  1"  The  honest,  suffering  roan  covered  his  (ace  with 
his  hands.  Charlotte  tried  to  soothe  him.  Forgetfiil  of 
herself,  she  employed  every  endearing  stratagem  that  love 
oould  suggest,  to  beguile  his  thoughts  from  the  dreadful 
subject  of  their  contempladoD,  and  calm  his  agitated  feel- 
ings; and  when,  afler  a  half-hour  he  smiled  placidly 
upon  her  and  bad  her  good  night,  her  joy  that  she  had 
succeeded,  dispelled  for  the  time,  every  cloud  with  which 
reflection  upon  their  reverses  might  have  oversliadowed 
her  innocent  heart. 


Mrs.  Litton  slept  not  a  wink  that  night.  Her  miad 
was  filled  with  plou  and  conspiracies  to  make  the  best 
of  the  destruction  which  threatened  them.  For,  to  her, 
poverty  and  loss  of  station  were  destruction,  or  even 
worse.  From  nothing  would  she  have  so  shrunk  with 
horror,  as  from  the  very  fate  which  seemed  her  doom. 
She  had  married  for  wealth  and  station— to  be  deprived 
of  them  was  to  be  inearthed  alive ;  and  some  means  were 
to  be  devised  to  secure  for  herself  the  position  in  society 
to  whioh  she  had  been  accustomed.  No  matter  what 
the  sacrifice^-^he  end  was  to  be  attained.  She  cared 
comparatively  little  for  the  ^ws  Mr.  Liston  might  en- 
tertain of  her  conduct,  whether  success  should  attend  her 
endeavors  or  no.  He  would  be  unable  longer  to  assist 
her-^to  supply  her  with  luxuries — and  he  had  sank 
at  once  into  a  nullity.    At  breek&at,  the  next  mormng, 
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Mr.  Listons's  features  bore  evidence  that  to  him  too,  the 
night  had  been  one  of  sleeplessness— and  he  soon  left  the 
hoase.  He  had  no  sooner  gone,  than  Mrs.  Liston  array- 
ed herself  for  a  walk,  and  hurried  to  the  residence  of 
Mifls  Phcebe  Marsh,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Mr.  Philip  Lau- 
rens Cordis,  a  woman  very  like  herself,  and  bent  on  the 
onion  of  her  favorite  nephew  to  Charlotte  Liston.  She 
was,  too,  Mrs.  Liston*s  most  intimate  friend,  and  advi- 
ser. We  leave  them  together;  where  they  remained, 
talking,  both  at  a  time,  in  mysterious  whispers,  for  four 
mortal  hours. 

Chariotte  could  not  fully  appreciate  the  state  of  things. 
Young,  loving  and  beloved,  sofTering  as  yet  no  evil,  she 
could  osly  regard  the  future  with  an  indefinable  dread, 
that  had  nothing  in  it  of  immediate  suffering.  But  she 
had  not  seen  Charles  for  nearly  two  whole  days !  That 
was  grief  greater  than  all.  She  jumped  for  joy,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  when  she  received  a 
note  from  him.  of  a  few  lines,  hastily  written,  begging  her 
not  to  think  that  he  had  forgotten  her,  but,  to  attribute  his 
absence  to  the  absorbing  and  perplexing  duties  attendant 
apon  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  precisely  their  position, 
and  to  settle  up  their  affairs.  Mrs.  Liston  returned  from 
her  walk  with  a  sombre  countenance,  but  calm  and  col- 
lected, uid  did  not  utter  a  word  to  Charlotte  of  her  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  their  calamity,  or  even  advert  to  it. 
Mr.  Liston  came  home  to  dinner,  and  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  aB  he  hastily  swallowed  it,  and  was  away  again. 
It  was  a  long,  tedious  afternoon  to  Charlotte,  as  she  sat 
musing  in  her  chamber  alone.  Supper  brought  no 
iatheri-and  again,  no  lover  appeared  in  the  evening, 
to  cheer  her  loneliness.  She  began  to  feel  sorrowful 
indeed. 

Mr.  Liston  could  not  pour  out  his  feelings  into  that 
bosom,  which  should  have  been  bis  comforter  and  sup- 
port; for  Mrs.  Liston^s  advice  would  have  been  based 
on  cold,  calculating,  selfish  policy ;  perhaps  bordering  on 
dishonest ;  and  he  would  not  depress  the  buoyant  mind 
of  his  child,  by  making  her  the  recipient  of  his  continual 
and  increasing  griefs.  He  was  compelled  to  smother  the 
flame  within  himself,  and  the  very  light  of  heaven  became 
hateful  to  him.  All  he  had  possessed  was  gone,  as  he 
had  at  first  surmised ;  and  with  an  hones^,  incumbent 
on  all,  but  to  rare  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is  rewarded 
with  urns,  and  services  of  plate,  he  gave  up  every  thing 
to  pay  the  debts  of  false,  deceitful  and  dishonorable 
friends-*-false,  deceitful,  and  dishonorable,  in  that  they 
had  turned  from  the  legitimate  sources  of  business,  and 
in  the  hope  of  millions  at  a  throw,  had  lost !  and  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  their  ruin,  those  who  had  trusted  in 
their  honor,  and  their  straight  forward  dealings. 

Iq  the  meantime,  EUiston  visited  Charlotte ;  but  less 
frequently  than  before,  for  almost  every  hour  was  em- 
ployed in  attention  to  the  wreck  of  his  affairs.  They 
conversed  freely,  at  such  times,  of  the  necessary  pos^one- 
ment  of  their  noion,  and  EUiston  seemed  to  look  with 
foreboding  upon  the  chances  that  they  should  ever  be 
united.  Charlotte,  however,  preserved  her  elastici^  of 
spirits  and  endeavored  to  cheer  him ;  but  she  only  par- 
tially succeeded.  A  month  thus  passed ;  and  Charlotte 
bad  Bc^cely  spokep  to  her  father,  more  than  to  exchange 


the  common  greetings  of  the  day.  He  was  in  a  con* 
tinual  fever  ot  agitation.  He  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
almost  wandering  in  mind ;  and  his  unmerited  sufferings 
were  evidently  exerting  the  sad  effect,  to  make  him  mis- 
anthropic and  morose.  He  permitted  no  unnecessary 
delay,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  final  settlement  of  affairs ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  house,  furniture,  carriagea  and 
horses  were  sold  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  and 
the  family,  with  the  few  hundred  dollars,  wbich,  afier 
the  last  debt  had  been  fully  liquidated,  were  fortunately 
left  for  their  immediate  wants,  were  bestowed  in  compa- 
ratively humble  lodgings. 

We  have  aaid  that  the  cold  hearted  Mrs.  Liston  had 
early  devised  a  scheme  to  restore  herself  to  the  station 
of  which  Mr.  Listen's  failure  had  deprived  her.  It  was 
no  less  a  heartless  than  a  daring  one;  and  to  be  success- 
;  ful,  was  to  be  warily  accomplished.  The  reader  may 
have  surmised  it;  for  it  was  to  induce  Charlotte,  upon 
false  grounds  and  representations,  to  abandon  Elliston, 
and  to  receive  the  once  rejected  Cordis.  But  Mrs.  Lis- 
ten was  competent  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
if  it  could  be  done  by  any  being  on  the  broad  earth.  She 
did  not  commence  her  assaults  early;  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  their  house,  she  had  only  drawn  Charlotte's 
attention  to  her  father's  condition,  by  sorrowful  exclama- 
tions, as  "  Your  poor  father !  he  knows  not  what  to  do!" 
*'  Oh,  Charlotte,  how  dreadfully  your  dear  father  lookad 
to-day !"  and  the  like;  endeavoring  to  centre  her  daugh- 
ter's mind  upon  that  one  thought — the  misery  of  her 
parent.  But  when  they  had  exchanged  roominess  and 
freedom  for  the  confinement  of  lodgings,  she  made  more 
regular  advances.  Mr.  Listen,  by  his  conduct,  much 
assisted  her.  He  did  not  really  re}>el  the  testimonials 
of  Charlotte's  affection,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  render 
the  gratification  they  had  bestowed  in  former  days ;  and 
be  was  totally  silent  upon  their  prospects  and  situation ; 
save  that  now  and  then,  he  would  burst  out  with  a  heart- 
rending exclamation,  that  something  must  be  done — that 
his  little  store  would  be  exhausted  before  the  year  had 
half  expired — and  that  he  was  too  old  to  begin  the  world 
anew ! 

In  the  cautious  conversations  held  by  Mrs.  Liston  with 
her  daughter,  she  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  an  essential 
point  of  progresS'-the  impressing  of  an  intense  convic- 
tion on  Charlotte's  mind,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  devote 
all  her  powers  to  the  support  of  that  parent  who  had 
reared  her  to  womanhood.  Once  rendered  satisfied  that 
such  a  course  was  a  demand  of  the  moM  imperious  duty, 
it  engrossed  every  faculty. 

"  What  shall  I  do,mother  }"  was  her  constant  queMion. 
"  What  can  I  do  f  My  dear,  dear  father !  I  would  yield 
up  every  thing  for  him— I  would  go  any  where— do 
any  thing  !  Advise  me — advise  me !  Shall  I  take  i^ 
school — ^go  out  as  governess— paij^^-— give  mittic  lessons— 
what?" 

To  every  suggestion  of  this  nature,  Mrs.  Liston  skil- 
fully interposed  such  objections,  as  seemed  to  render 
any  plan  of  the  kind  foolish  or  unworthy.  Yet  "  her  poor 
father"  was  still  harped  upon ;  and  indeed,  Mr.  Liston 
had  become  an  object  of  pity.  His  looks  were  haggard, 
his  Step  infirm,  mnd  his  mind  in  a  painful  state  of  constant 
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foreboding.    Oftener  than  ever,  he  exclaimed  **  what  are 
we  coining  to !  When  shall  we  begin  to  starve !" 

Charlotte's  days  were  as  miserable  as  his  own.  She 
prvyed  him  to  unbosom  himself  to  her,  and  consult  with 
her.  She  suggested  to  him  too,  the  plans  she  communi- 
cated to  her  mother  •  but  he  gave  her  no  encouragement. 
**  Something  of  more  consequence  than  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  to  save  us,  my  child !"  said  he,  in  reply 
t9  her  one  afternoon.  He  simply  referred  to  the  inade- 
quacy  of  her  exertions  to  yield  tbom  all  a  support ;  but 
Mrs.  Liston  was  present  and  heard  the  remark.  Upon  it 
her  fabric  was  to  be  reared. 

She  entered  her  daughter's  room  the  next  morning, 
and  found  her  with  her  head  buried  in  the  bc^  clothes, 
weeping  violently.  It  was  the  very  state  of  mind  most 
desired. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,  are  you  ill?'*  she  asked,  as  if  in 
deep  concern. 

**  III  in  heart,  mother.  Here  am  I,  convinced  that  I 
ought  to  do  something  for  our  support.  I  have  health — 
strength — determination ;  and  yet  day  after  day  passes, 
and  every  plan  I  suggest  seems  futile." 

"  It  is  a  sad  state  of  things  indeed.  Your  poor  father, 
I  fear,  will  speedily  be  in  his  gra%'e,  if  he  cannot  soon  see 
the  prospect  of  relief  from  the  absolute  beggary  which 
stares  us  in  the  face." 

-  "  He  will  indeed!"  cried  Charlotte,  in  agony,  starting 
up;  "I  cannot  bear  the  thought?  name  something,  mother 
—something  !•— I  care  not  wbat,->-to  save  him,  and  I 
am  ready  to  undertake  it.  But  oh,  devise  somethings- 
something  !" 

"You  feel,  don*t  you,  my  Charlotte,  that  a  child's  duty 
to  an  unfortunate  parent  is  imperative  above  all  others— 
that  heaven  and  public  opinion  both  declare  it  to  be  so?" 

«*  Yes,  mother,  yes !" 

''You  have  made  great  professions,  my  child.  But 
were  a  sacrifice  really  to  be  required  of  you — one  that 
would  inevitably  raise  your  father  above  the  fear  of  want 
and  suffering,  and  bring  peace  to  his  grey  hairs — ^in  such 
an  event,  when  your  duty  to  your  father  could  be  fully 
accomplished,  I  fear  you  would  shrink." 

Charlotte  turned  deadly  pale.  She  did  not  surmise 
the  announcement  that  her  mother  was  about  to  make, 
but  she  felt  that  she  had  reference,  by  her  guarded  speech, 
to  something  terrible  to  her.     She  gathered  strength  to 

reply. 

''No,  mother.  From  no  sacrifice  which  I  felt  that 
heaven  would  approve,  would  I  for  a  moment  shrink." 

**  Do  you  remember  your  father's  words  of  yesterday ,•*-«• 
*  something  of  more  consequence  than  any  thing  of  tnis 
kind  is  necessary  to  save  us,  my  child.' " 

"I  do." 

**  He  had  reference  to  a  proposition  made  to  him  some 
days  ago,  which  he  gpasped  at,  as  the  drowning  man 
grasps  at  the  floating  straw.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
stand  he  took  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  not  for  the 
world  pass  a  word  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  has  com- 
missioned me  to  do  it.  He  fisels  that  in  our  present  cir> 
eumstanoes,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  once  have 
been  reprehensible,  is  justifiable;  and,  indeed,  demanded. 
We  are  sadly  situated! 


Mrs.  Liston  sighed,  and  forced  two  or  three  mimite 
tears  into  her  eyes.  Chariotte  stood,  fnnen  with  hatTor. 
She  could  not  but  gather  vague  ioMges  of  the  truth— and 
they  palsied  every  faculty  of  her  mind;  she  gasped,  tot- 
tered,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  her  mother  caught 
her,  laid  her  upon  her  bed,  bathed  her  forehead  in  colc^gae, 
and  left  her,  hoping  that  she  might  be  restored  by  an 
hour's  rest. 

That  same  aflemoon,  Ellistoo,  who  had  beconoe  a  clerk 

in  a  wholesale  establishment,  upon  a  moderate  salary, 

received  a  note  of  the  following  purport: 

Mr.  Elliston  :— Permit  me,  a  motaal  friend  of  ycmrselfaad 
the  Luton  family,  to  offer  a  word  of  counseL  The  reverses  Mr. 
Liston,  and  yourself,  have  both  experienced,  command  the  aym- 
pathy  of  all  who  know  you.  They  have  occarred  at  a  most  na- 
fortunate  period,  when  vour  happiness  was  about  to  be  coasam- 
mated  by  a  union  with  his  child.  That  union,  you  rauct  feel,  is 
DOW  impowible,  at  least  for  a  long  period,  when  the  eireamstaa- 
ces  of  the  family  are  considered.  Some  days  since,  a  proposi- 
tion of  marriage  with  Miss  Charlotte  was  made  to  Mr.  Liston, 
by  a  rich  young  f entleman,  aader  the  sappositi<m,  it  is  to  b« 

ftrecumed,  that  you  had  resigned  all  pretensions  to  her  kaml. 
n  his  great  distress  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  be  would 
eagerly,  as  I  have  the  means  of  kaowiag,  entertain  the  offer,  ee» 
pecially  as  a  guaranty  is  made  to  secure  to  him  sufficient  per 
annum  during  his  life,  to  support  him  handsomely,  but  be  is  fet- 
tered by  the  knowledge  that  your  engagement  still  extsta  Miss 
Charlotte  has  but  lately  been  apprised  of  the  offer,  and,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  feels  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  sacrifice  feeling 
to  the  welfare  of  her  father ;  but  she  too  is  placed  in  an  uawel- 
come  dilemma.  I  make  this  statement,  that  you  may  know  how 
to  govern  yourself.    Let  me  assure  you,  this  is  At>m — 

A  siNcaaa  raisinii. 

Elliston  was  amazed— confounded.  It  was  all  very 
plausible.  True,  it  seemed  very  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
Liston's  high-mindcdness,  to  be  guilty  of  such  aresouree 
for  support ;  but  then  he  knew  that  misery  works  great 
changes,  and  that  Mr.  Liston  had  certainly  changed 
much.  But  Charlotte-^that  she  should  think  to  desert 
him ! — him,  whom  she  had  loved  so  well — with  whom 
he  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  delightful  confidence, 
mingling  hearts,  and  souls  in  the  sweetest  of  all  oommo- 
nion!  But  how  deeply  she  loved  her  father  he  well 
knew — and  he  could  imagine  to  what  a  state  ci  mind 
the  constant  sight  of  his  misery  might  reduce  her ;  when 
any  sacrifice  would  not  seem  too  severe  to  save  him. 
Never  were  there  two  more  miserable  beings  than  were 
Charlotte  and  Elliston  during  that  night.  He  should 
have  despised  an  anonymous  note  of  so  mighty  import. 
He  should  have  mistrusted  every  word,  letter  and  tine 
of  it.  He  should  have  gone  to  Chariotte,  shown  it  to  her, 
conversed  freely  with  her<— and  had  he  done  so,  how 
much  wo  had  been  spared  to  them !  But  ho  trusted  it; 
and  at  midnight  he  sat  in  his  solitazy  apartment,  and 
penned  a  note  to  her.  It  informed  her,  that  he  had 
heard  of  an  offer  having  been  made  by  a  rich  young  gen- 
tleman to  her  father,  for  her  hand ;  that  x>exbaps  she 
might  feel  it  her  duty  to  comply  with  it,  fer  his  sake, 
were  she  unfettered — that  his  love  for  her  was  all-sur- 
passing—was his  very  life— but  that  he  gave  her  heck 
her  vows  of  affection,  that  she  might  be  free  to  act— end 
invoking  blessings  on  her,  he  closed. 

The  note  was  despatched  early  in  the  morning.  Char- 
lotte had  risen  with  a  distressing  headache,  and  was  con- 
fined tu  her  chamber.  Her  mother,  knowing  the  hand- 
writing, and  from  her  consciousness  of  what  had  been  the 
incentive  to  its  composition,  guessing  at  its  contents,  car- 
ried it,  with  suppressed  exultations,  up-stairs.    What  is 
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a  hetdachef  or  any  acbe,  when  the  words  of  a  lowd  one 
are  to  be  perused  I  Charlotte  {^rasped  at  the  letter ;  but 
had  no  sooner  drank  in  its  painful  meaning^,  than  she 
&intedy  and  remained  long  insensible.  In  the  meantime, 
while  measures  were  instituted  for  her  recovery,  Mrs. 
Listen  Cdund  a  moment  to  run  it  over.  It  was  just  what 
•he  would  have  herself  dictated.  She  resolved  to  say 
nothing  more,  but  to  let  what  had  already  occurred  pro- 
duce iu  full  e6fect. 

The  poor  girl  was  ill^very  ill,  all  that  day.  Her 
father  came  in  to  see  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  could  not 
avoid,  even  when  she  was  in  such  a  state,  adverting  to 
what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind — the  destitution  which 
threatened  them.  ''  There."  said  he,  as  he  walked  the 
floor,  "  I  have  to-day  paid  our  landlady  for  our  last 
month's  board,  and  have  just  fifty  dollars  left.  Oh, 
Heaven,  how  soon  that  pittance  will  be  gone !" 

It  needed  but  this  to  fix  Charlotte's  wavering  mind. 
In  the  calm  ^Nitfay  of  despair,  she  wrote  to  Elliston  that 
she  indeed  felt  that  doty  demanded  her  to  resign  him. 
How  she  had  loved  Am,  he  knew  well,  and  she  was  con- 
scious how  dear  she  had  been  to  him.  Life  was  to  be  to  her 
henceforth  only  a  scene  of  wo.  If  she  were  doing  wrong, 
she  entreated  him  to  forgive  her— for,  indeed,  she  hardly 
knew  herself  what  she  intended—what  she  was  doing. 
She  did  not  maintain  her  cold  firmness  throughout,  for 
two  or  three  times  the  tears  gushed  forth,  every  feature 
was  convulsed,  and  she  was  the  weak,  wretched,  suffer^ 
ing  woman ;  bat  her  father's  words,  "  Oh,  Heaven,  how 
soon  that  pittance  will  be  gone !"  renewed  her  again  to 
her  task,  and  before  midnight  it  was  accomplished.  The 
letter  she  had  written,  blotted  here  and  there  with  tears, 
was  put  into  her  mother's  hand  the  following  morning, 
who  lost  not  a  moment  in  despatching  it.  Elliston  read 
it,  and  felt— how  deeply !— for  the  agony  in  which  it  was 
evidently  penned ;  he  longed  to  rush  to  her;  to  her,  who 
had  been  his  own — ^her,  who  had  pledged  herself  to  be 
his  before  God,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  to  her — and 
to  soothe  and  comfort  her;  but  it  was  too  late !  He  turned 
away,  a  lone,  desolate  man ! 

"  Come,  mother,"  said  Charlotte,  the  same  day,  for 
Elliston  was  no  more  to  her — the  worst  was  over  and  she 
was  impatient  to  consummate  the  sacrifice,  before  her 
unnamral  strength  should  forsake  her — "  who  has  pro- 
posed for  mo  7  Name  him,  that  I  may  send  him  the 
acceptance  be  desires.  The  sooner  the  better— for  then 
my  poor  father  will  the  sooner  be  happy!    Who  is  he  7" 

With  perfect  calmness  of  action,  that  surprised,  andi 
somewhat  alarmed  her  mother,  she  opened  her  desk,  and 
prepared  herself  to  write— she  waited  but  for  the  name. 

"It  is  an  old  acquaintance,"  replied  Mrs.  Listen, 
trying  to  smile,  for  she  felt  that  Charlotte  was  in  a  fear- 
ful state,  and  dreaded,  as  well  she  might,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  name.     "  It  is  Mr.  Cordis." 

The  appalling  shriek  that  burst  from  the  child  she  had ; 
thus  bartered  away  for  gold,  pierced  even  her  callous 
feelings.     Such  a  shriek  of  misery— one  that  is  given; 
forth,  only  when  the  heart  is  torn  in  twain,  and  feels  tliat 
it  is  consigned,  beyond  every  ray  of  hope,  to  ghastly 
death  in  the  midst  of  life ! 

It  was  two  days  before  Mr.  PliiUp  Laurens  Cordis  1 


received  a  note  from  Charlotte,  declaring  herself  ready 
to  become  his  wife ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  the  affair  had  progressed, — the  dismissal  of  El- 
liston,—her  own  desperate  resolve  to  succor  her  father 
at/dl  hazards,  it  was  two  days  before  she  could  aubmit  to 
the  degradation  of  addressing  a  coiununicatioB  of  the 
kind  to  such  a  man. 


it 


Jack,  you  must  positively  let  me  have  five  thousand 
this  week,"  drawled  Cordis,  as,  extended  on  a  sofa,  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  segar,  with  deli- 
cately white  fingers,  sparkling  with  jewelled  rings.  "  You 
must,  indeed.  I'm  drained,  that's  a  fact.  I  lost  six 
thousand  at  faro  last  night,  you  know !" 

«  Yes — ^but  you've  come  to  the  wrong  shop.  Cordis. 
My  pockets  at  present  are  as  emp^  as  yours." 

"  But  you're  in  my  debt  double  that  amount.  Jack,  eh  7 
Some  of  it  borrowed  more  than  a  year  ago.  Face  up  a 
little,  can't  you  7  Demme,  I'm  obliged  to  cut  ceremony, 
I'm  so  decidedly  hard  run." 

"You  don't  mean  to  insult  me,  Mr.  Cordis,  by  this 
reference  to  what  I  owe  you  7" 

**  Insult !  why,  demme,  the  farthest  thing  from  my  in- 
tention. I  never  asked  you  for  a  dollar  of  it  before— 
because  I  never  was  so  put  to  it.  Insult !  By  no  means, 
my  dear  fellow !" 

"  I  chose  to  consider  it  in  that  light,  Mr.  Cordis,"  re- 
plied Mr.  John  Hansard  Marion;  who  had  indeed  bor- 
rowed some  ten  thousands  of  Cordis,  had  lived  upon  him, 
eaten  his  dinners  and  suppers,  and  sometimes  domesti- 
cated himself  with  him  for  months  together.  Mr.  Marion 
was  an  Englishman ;  of  good  family — so  he  told  Cordis, 
when  he  first  sought  his  acquaintance;  rich  beyond  ac- 
count, with  large  expectations  into  the  bargain — as  he 
told  Mr.  Cordis.  Certainly  an  elegant  man,  as  he 
showed  for  himself — upon  which*^t3commendations,  Mr. 
Cordis  had  made  him  his  bosom  friend — scorning  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  as  being  shockingly  vulgar. 
While  Mr.  Marion  was  speaking  in  a  very  pompons  tone 
of  voice,  he  put  on  his  coat  deliberately,  adjusted  his 
cravat,  arranged  his  hat  before  the  glass,  took  his  cane, 
and  with  "  You  will  probably  hear  from  me  before  long," 
dashed  magnificently  out.  Mr.  Philip  Laurens  Cordis 
stood  mute  with  astonishment,  entertaining,  for  the  very 
first  time,  the  shrewd  idea  that  he  had  been  swindled  ; 
an  idea  which  he  indulged  in  more  and  more  every  day, 
when  he  found  that  his  particular  friend  was  altogether 
invisible  ;  that  demand  for  payment  having  operated  like 
the  wand  of  a  magician — ^to  spirit  Mr.  Marion  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

At  this  moment  Charlotte's  note  was  put  into  his 
hand. 

"  In  at  the  death,  and  got  the  brush  !"  he  exclaimed 
exultingly.  "  She's  mine !  She's  mine  at  last !  Wont  I 
show  her  off;  and  wont  I  make  her  repent  that  first  re- 
fusal 1  I'll  give  this  two  thousand  a  year  to  the  old  'uns 
fur  a  year  or  two,  since  aunt  Marsh  insists  upon  it,  and 
tbcn  they  may  whistle  for't.  It'll  come  douced  hard  to 
poney  it  over  at  all!  I  must  positively  look  into  my 
affairs.  Egad,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  made  a  smash  of 
it  before  feng.  That  would  be  a  pretty  go !  But  I'll  have 
the  giri !" 


' 
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Mrs.  Litton  was  in  the  extteme  of  exultation.  All 
had  gone  forward  moet  prosperously.  Charlotte,  it  was 
troe,  moved  about  like  one  more  dead  than  alive,  but 
then  a  few  weeks  would  reconcile  her  to  her  change  of 
prospects,  and  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Cordis'  establisbnynt 
would  so  contrast  with  the  humble  home  which  was  all 
Elliston  could  possibly  furnish,  that  she  doubted  not  that 
the  bloom  would  soon  visit  her  cheek  again.  It  was  an 
object  to  have  the  marriage  speedily  consummated ;  and, 
if  possible,  without  Mr.  Liston's  knowledge ;  for  there 
was  no  knowing  whether  he  would  not  imperatively 
annul  all  the  transactions,  unless  they  had  proceeded 
beyond  his  power.  Charlotte  was  passive;  ready  to 
consent  to  any  thing— a  puppet  in  her  mother's  hands. 
Mr.  Cordis  had  no  particular  wish  to  be  brought  tete-O' 
tete  with  Mr.  Lis  ton,  so  that  his  absence  from  the  cere- 
mony would  bo  particularly  pleasing  to  him.  It  was 
therefore  arranged  at  Mrs.  Marsh's  residence,  between 
that  lady,  Mrs.  Listen,  and  Mr.  Cordis,  that  the  knot 
should  be  tied  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  parlor,  upon  the  third 
afternoon  thence;  when  Mf.  Liston  had  declared  that 
some  little  business  would  detain  him  from  home  during 
the  entire  afternoon  and  evening. 

Mr.  Cordis  purchased  an  elegant  bridal  dress  for 
Charlotte,  and  a  rich  set  of  jewelry.  There  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  little  ostentation  attending  the  ceremony 
— the  circumstances  would  not  admit  of  it.  The  day 
came.  Charlotte  could  not  go  down  to  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Liston  inquired  for  her  with  concern ;  remarking  that  she 
was  pining  away  every  day.  But  he  was  in  haste,  and 
only  sent  a  consoling  message  to  her  through  her  mother. 
The  bride,  whose  heart  bad  been  sold  for  a  father's 
pecuniary  aid,  was  arrayed  for  her  inauspicious  bridals. 
Mr.  Cordis  called  for  her  in  his  carriage.  There  was 
necessarily  some  bustle  and  confusion,  which  the  land- 
lady as  necessarily  observed,  and  was  curious  to  discover 
the  meaning  of.  Feeling  that  all  was  secure,  Mrs. 
Liston  confided  to  her,  in  the  overflow  of  her  spirits, 
some  of  the  great  essentials  of  the  affair :  that  Charlotte 
was  to  marry  Mr.  Cordis  at  his  aunt  Marsh's ;  that  the 
bridesmaids  and  all  were  wailing  there ;  that  the  cere- 
mony would  lake  place  at  five  precisely ;  that  it  was  Mr. 
Cordis'  elegant  carriage  which  was  at  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Cordis  himself  who  was  in  the  parlor  waiting  for  them ; 
and  finally,  she  invited  the  landlady  to  come  up  and  see 
Miss  Charlotte  in  her  splendid  dress  and  jewels.  The 
landlady  complied ;  and  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at 
Charlotte's  appearance.  Her  face  had  the  ghastly  hue 
of  death ;  and  she  could  not  cross  the  chamber  without 
her  mother's  assistance.  The  landlady  said  nothing,  but 
she  felt  in  her  heart  the  whole  truth — that  the  poor  girl 
was  sacrificing  herself  for  her  parents.  She  could  not 
congratulate — she  dared  not  pity. 

Charlotte  was  assisted  into  the  carriage  by  Mr.  Cordis, 
who  was  dressed  in  the  ridiculous  extreme  of  fashion ; 
Mrs.  Liston  followed.  Mr.  Cordis  then  got  in,  and  the 
vehicle  rattled  away  to  Mrs.  Marsh's.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  after  four  when  it  left  the  Listens'  lodgings ; 
and  at  precisely  half  past  four,  Mr.  Liston,  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  meeting  the  merchant  with  whom  he 
wished  to  transact  his  business,  entered  his  paflor.    Ho 


was  in  a  peculiarly  sociable  humor;  for  an  old  and 
staunch  friend  had  been  reasoning  with  him  upon  the 
foolishness  of  moping  about,  wasting  his  time  and  ener- 
gies, when,  with  his  excellent  business  habits,  knowledge, 
and  well  known  character,  he  could  easily  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent situation  as  fiaustor,  or  agent,  or  confidential  dcrk ; 
the  friend  had  said,  indeed,  that  he  would  himself  cheep> 
fully  give  two  thousand  dollars  salary,  if  Mr.  Liston 
would  allow  him  the  benefit  of  his  talents  and  experience. 
Mr.  Liston  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  a  new 
man— the  old  Mr.  ListoO'-^s  we  knew  him  in  fonner 
days. 

Finding  his  parlor  empty,  he  went  to  his  own  chamber 
The  ladies  were  not  there.     He  knocked  at  Charlotte's 
door,  and  then  ventured  to  open  it.    That,  too,  waa 
empty.     "Out!"  he  muttered,  in  astonishment;  "Why 
she  was  too  unwell  to  appear  at  the  dinner  table !"    In 
the  hall,  as  he  advanced,  he  encountered  the  landlady. 
"  The  ladies  are  outf"  he  said,  as  a  casual  remark. 
"  Why,  Mr.  Liston !"  cried  she,  lifting  up  both  handsp 
"  and  you  not  know  where  they  are  gone  f " 
**  No,  Mrs.  White.    Is  there  any  thing  unusual  ?" 
"  And  really  you  do  not  know  that  your  daqghter  has 
gone  to  be  married  f " 

"Married,  Mrs.  White!  What  do  you  mean?"  be 
replied,  turning  pale. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Liston  told  me,  not  an  hoar  ago,  that 
she  was  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Philip  Cordis,  at  his  aunt 
Marsh's,  at  five  o'clock  precisely ;  and  sve  enough,  Mr. 
Cordis  came  for  her  in  bis  own  carriage,  and  she  was 
lifted  into  it,  in  bridal  clothes,  looking  like  death,  poor 
thing,  and  away  they  drove." 

The  drops  stood  on  Mr.  Listen's  forehead;  he  said 
not  a  word ;  but  he  hastily  pulled  out  his  watoh,  and 
found  that  it  wanted  fifteen  minutes  to  five.  In  less  than 
one  more,  he  was  hastening,  at  a  very  immoderate  pace  for 
a  man  of  fifty,  towards  Mrs.  Marsh's ;  whose  mansion  he 
reached  at  two  minutes  and  a  quarter  after  the  clock  had 
struck.  He  minded  not  servants,  but  pushing  all  aside, 
ascended  to  the  parlor;  which  he  entered  at  an  interest- 
ing moment;  for  the  Episcopal  clexgyman,  who  was 
officiating,  was  just  pronouncing  those  important  and 
conclusive  words  of  the  service,  "  If  there  be  any  here 
who  know  cause  why  these  two  should  not  be  joined  in 
marriage,  let  him  proclaim  it  now,  or  ever  after  hold  his 
peace."  They  were  \evy  solemnly  said ;  but  probably 
without  any  remote  idea  in  the  clergyman's  mind  that  a 
response  would  be  made.  A  voic«,  however,  broken 
ivith  exhaustion,  cried  out  from  near  the  door : 
"  I  do !  Stop  where  you  are !" 

Mrs.  Liston,  who  a  moment  before  had  been  standing 
and  glancing  around  at  appropriate  intervals,  all  swell- 
ing with  pride  and  joy,  melted  dowh  at  the  sound,  like  a 
tender  flower  cut  ofi*  by  a  sudden  frost.  Mr.  Listen 
came  forward. 

''  I  forbid  the  bands,  for  my  daughter  is  not  of  age ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  know  this  has  all  been  in  defiance 
of  her  feelings — the  scheme  of  others.  Is  it  not  so,  mj 
child  t    Speak  freely — is  it  not  so  f " 

Charlotte's  silence  repHed  in  sufficiently  significant 
tones.     Mr.  Cordis,  at  this  moment,  thought  proper  to 
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brifltle  a  little ;  especially  as  so  many  of  his  relations  and 
intimate  friends  were  present. 

"This  unceremonious  interruption,   Mr.  Liston,  un- 
warrantable— " 

"  Faugh  !'*  cried  Mr.  Liston,  in  the  deepest  intona- 
tion of  detestation.  ''Unwarrantable!  When  is  not  a 
father  warrantable  in  saving  his  daughter  from  the  wreck 
of  all  she  holds  dear  7  She  would  have  sold  her  heart  for 
me ;  for  you  know,  even  while  you  stand  up  to  wed  her, 
that  she  loves  another !  And  even  were  her  heart  disen- 
gaged, she  would  be  Unking  herself  to  one  whom  she 
could  never  love,  and  thus  close  up  the  fountains  of  her 
best  sympathies  for  ever.  I  will  not  say  that  willingness 
to  submit  to  such  a  sacriBce  may  not  be  noble  in  a  child ; 
but  the  parent  who  would  accept  it — the  father  or  mother 
who  would  live  by  the  sale — ^ye«,  the  sale  of  their  child ! 
'—such  parents  are  unworthy  ever  to  have  lived !  Come, 
Charlotte,"— she  sprung  into  his  arms — "  thank  Heaven, 
I  was  not  too  late !  Come  away  from  these  shambles, 
and  I  will  speedily  take  precautions  that  no  more 
scheming  shall  peril  the  happiness  of  my  child.  Will 
you  attend  us,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  clergy- 
man; "we  may  have  need  of  your  services  immediat<»ly ; 
but  not  with  such  a  bridegroom  !  Good  afternoon,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  said  further,  bowing  to  all,  as  he 
divested  his  daughterof  her  jewelry,  and  threw  it  upon  the 
table;  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  driven  away  the  chfeiful- 
ness  of  so  pleasant  a  party." 

He  desoewled  the  stairs,  Charlotte  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  and  the  clergyman  following,  leaving  as  amazed  a 
company  as  were  probably  ever  assembled  together.  A 
hack,  fortimately  passing,  was  hailed,  and  drew  up. 

"  Say  to  Mrs.  Listen,  that  we  wait  her  company,"  said 
Mr.  Liston  to  the  servant;  and  that  lady,  who  would 
gladly  have  escaped  the  torture  of  the  ride,  was  com- 
pelled to  present  herself.  Arrived  at  their  lodgings,  Mr. 
Liston  escorted  the  clergyman  and  ladies  to  the  parlor 
and  then  disappeared  for  a  moment,  during  which  he 
was  heard  giving  earnest  directions  to  the  hack-driver, 
who  shortly  after  drove  off  at  a  rapid  p«ee.  Rejoining 
his  family,  he  was  all  vivacity  and  spirit.  Before  half  an 
hour,  the  hack  returned.  Mr.  Liston  hastened  down 
stairs.  That  voice!  Charlotte  started  op,  and  the  blood 
rushed  over  neck,  (ace  and  forehead!  The  door  opened — 
it  was  Elliston !  In  a  moment  she  was  in  his  arms ;  Sor  a 
word  from  her  father  hod  explained  all ! 

Mrs.  White  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
summoned,  to  their  great  surprise,  to  Mr.  Liston's  par- 
lor, to  be  witnesses  to  Miss  Charlotte's  marriage;  and 
the  bonds  that  jaioed  two  willing  hearts--<«las,  that  ever 
others  should  feel  those  ties  !— were  solemnized.  When 
the  nuptial  blesaii^  had  been  pronounced,  Mr.  Liston 
whispered  In  his  wife's  ear,  "  Rather  hasty— but  then 
you  will  not  be  able  Co  scheme  any  mora !" 

Mr.  Liston  took  a  small,  genteel  house  immediately, 
and  Elliston  boarded  with  him.  Mn.  Liston  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  herself  to  comparative  obscurity,  and 
submitted  with  the  best  gmce  she  could  command.  She 
derived  some  assistance  in  subduing  her  pride,  from  the 
fact,  that  before  three  months,  Mr.  Philip  Laurens  Cor- 
dis was  openly  proclaimed  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggax^— 
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worth  nothing,  and  good  (or  nothing.  "  Good  Heavens, 
what  an  escape .'"  she  said  to  herself.  She  often  re- 
peated the  same  ejaculation  in  after  years,  when  she  Was 
an  inmate  of  Elliston's  dwelling,  and  he  fast  becomii^ 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  city^-bappy  in  the  affections 
of  a  loving  wife,  and  children,  whom  he  strove  to  nurture 
in  truth,  virtue,  and  knowledge. 

Mr.  Liston  often  said,  as  he  looked  into  the  happy  face  of 
his  Charlotte,  "  Sell  my  child  for  my  support !  Heaven 
would  blush  at  it !" 


GIVE 


Orifinal. 
BACK   AGAIN    THE   BRAID   OF   HAIR. 

BT  CAROLINK  ORNX. 


GivK  back  again  the  braid  of  hair 
And  then — yes,  then,  we'll  part; 

The  braid  that  thou  wert  wont  to  wear. 
Next  to  thy  faithless  heart. 

Ay,  give  it  back,  and  go  and  find 

Some  other  trusting  breast ; 
Then  breathe  thy  vows,  false  as  the  wind; 

Those  vows  to  thee  a  jest. 

To  cloud  with  gloom  life's  morning  ray. 

The  too  food  heart  to  wring- 
To  thee,  should  trifles  light  as  they, 
One  moment's  anguish  bring  7 

Not  now,  but  when  this  heart  has  long 

Forgot  its  hopes  and  fears, 
Ay,  e'en  forgot  its  one  deep  wrongs 

Its  agony,  its  tears-— 

A  look,  a  word,  a  tone,  a  flower, 

Or  something  lighter  still. 
Perchance  may  thee  possess  the  power 

Thy  inmost  soul  to  thrill. 

For  each  some  mea'ry  of  the  past 

From  its  long  sleep  will  wake, 
And  weave  a  spell,  which  oVr  thee  cast, 

Thon  ne'er  again  can'st  break. 
'  Then  give  me  back  the  braided  treis, 

Thou'lt  then  need  no  such  token. 
To  rouse  thee  from  forgetfulness 

Of  vows  long  scorned  and  broken  t 


Orifinal. 
SONNET.— TO    CAROLINE. 

Ykars  have  rolled  onwards,  gentle  Caroline, 
Since  the  last  time  beneath  the  old  oak  tree, 
I  gnzed  with  love  on  beauty,  and  on  thee^ 

And  dared  to  worship  at  so  fair  a  shrine  ! 

Dost  recollect  the  scene  T    fht  silver  moon 
Rode,  proud  and  peerless,  in  the  spangled  sky ; 

The  air  was  music,  and  iu  low  sweet  tune, 
Breathed  but  of  peaee,  of  love  and  melody. 

Yes!  all  was  smiling,  and  fend  memory  brings, 
That  sweetest  parting,  days  of  gloom  to  cheer, 

O'er  sorrow's  darkness  bright  effulgence  flinga. 
And  by  its  magic  smoothes  my  brow  of  care. 

But  ah!  'tis  hard  to  muse  on  vamsh'd  hours, 
*  And  see  the  thomt  remain,  while  fade  the /overs .' 


AWAY,    BONNIE    BARK. 

AN   IRISH   MELODY. 


MOOUUTO. 


on  lk«fcrttnad  I  ha:fmtmgtM»]owd§»agBofwaf  own  Ik •  thw - laad {  For  wlmt-log  tli«Til  -  lej  or 


Wtn^^lprm^m 


dear  &tlMr>kiid 


Kil  -  lar-  ny  nj  Cottaga  doth  stand,  !'▼•  wandor^d  too  long  from  nj 


^^msm^^^ 


H,i:\i"Uft^ 


eHnMaf  tha  hUl,      Tka  **  Hwp  of  mj  Coontry"  wai  d«u>  Co  aa 


•tUl :  I  'ra  breathed  her  iweet  mane  when 


^^^ 


own  natiTO  ahora,  But  I  laok  it  in  gladnaw  to  leaTo  it  no  more;  Whatbarbaaldnginaonligfat  whtra 


a  a     a  a  ^ 
4L^    JLT 


BO  OM  WM  ^,       To       ooo  Mjr  loon  foU  or    to      Hit    to  njiiffh ;  Aod  kor  tlmo-lwllow'd  no  - lo-di«o 


btottfbtto  BiymUid,  The  homo   I  had  lovod  and  tho  IHooda  loft  bohiad;    Tho  olood  fk««  Mf  hrowoodtho 

"^-=1 ^ 


orango  and  viiio,Tboir  ~^~       bat  made  too  think,  E  *  rin,  of  thino !  Tve  hewd  the  glad  mmg  and  Vi% 

beou-tieo 


ttar  from  my  eyo,         Aro     (obo,    aad   for  •  o  •  ror!  — Biy    hooit   hoi    bo    aifh!       For     whUo  Pro  a 


■eon  the  fay  dance,  In  the  homoo  of  the  light-heart  -  ed    danghtan  of  France;  Bat  the  long'^r   I 


m= 


f 


eot  oB      my    owa  aa  -  Uro    ahoro,     P  n     wao  -  dor     a  -  way  from    old    B  •  rin    ao  oMro. 


f^'^iP/.jK 


wandor'd    a  -  way  from  thy  fhora,  My  heart,  dar  •  fing  E  -  rin,    bat  lof«d  thee  the  more. 
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THEATRIC  A  LS. 

PaUCo-^Ib  the  ettrij  part  of  tbe  month,  «  aif  ht  wm  Mt  apart 
(br  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Simpson,  when  the  perforroancee  were 
kappilj  eelected,  and  a  good  hoUM  Mtembled  to  testify  tbe  bif  h 
Tsspect  which  is,  in  Bwery  quarter,  entertained  for  that  gentle- 
man. His  own  appearance  upon  the  boards,  as  an  actor,  for 
tbe  time  bying,  elicited  the  most  enthusiastic  applause }  and  at 
the  tsrmiJiaiion  of** Is  He  Jealous?"  he  appeared  before  tbe 
audience,  and  in  a  very  appropriate  address,  alluded,  with 
great  feeling,  to  his  position,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  favor 
extended  to  bin.  Few  have  claims  upon  tbe  theatrical  public 
predominant  to  those  of  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vandenhoff  have  concluded  a  second  engage- 
ment. The  eemparatively  thin  audiences  which  have  greeted 
tbe  aflbrts  of  such  artists,  strikingly  demonstrate  the  peculiar 
prostration  of  the  drama  in  iU  higher  wallcs,  at  the  present 
time.  To  wb4t  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it  may  be  partially,  but 
not  entirely  ascertained.  That  it  eanaot  b*  considered  a  fun- 
damental dedine  of  taste  for  theatrical  orovsements,  the  sud- 
denness of  the  diminution  of  prosperity  in  tbe  larger  eeUblish- 
Bients,  and  the  throngs  which  hare  congregated  nightly  in  those 
minor  hovaes,  where  the  draft  upon  tbe  pocket  is  light,  abun- 
dantly testify.  We  should  be  inclined,  with  many  others,  to 
decide  that  tbe  destrociion  of  tbe  National  had  exercised  a 
blighting  infiueno*,  were  it  not  that  tbe  same  lamenuble  pros- 
tratton  has  distingnisbad  the  career  of  tbe  prominent  theatres 
in  alt  oor  large ettiee.  Tbe  primeval  cause,  then,  is  to  be  found 
in  that  subject  of  woful  dieenssion  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every 
quarter  and  circle,  **  tbe  state  of  the  times."  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  when  the  highest  order  of  talent  in  the  highest  walks  thns 
Ikils  to  attract,  the  drama  is,  whether  permanently  or  tempora- 
rily, prostrated  indeed. 

Mr.  VandenbolTs  first  benefit,  when  a  good  house  was  assem- 
bled, introduced  Miss  Vandenhoff  to  the  public  in  a  new  cha- 
racter—'* Pauline,"  in  the  **  Lady  of  Lyons."  She  won,  in  the 
estimation  of  all,  fresh  laurels  by  its  performance.  The  scenes 
«hieh  may  be  designated  as  more  especially  well  acted,  were 
that  in  which  Pauliae  first  meets  the  mother  of  Claude,  and  the 
\tm  when  she  is  re-united  to  him.  The  distinguished  ability 
di«pl»yMi  in  the  latter,  together  with  tbe  abiding  favorable  im- 
pressions of  the  executioB  of  the  preceding  portiona,  excited 
continual  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  upon  the  same 
occaaiM,personated  Caio.  Of  his  dellneatioa  of  thU  character 
Id  former  yearn,  upon  the  boards  of  the  National,  we  commented 
critically  and  at  length,  as  such  a  masterly  performance  de- 
serves. We  consider  it  as  possessing  a  loftiness  and  graadenr, 
•o  unapproachable,  at  least,  so  uoapproached,  as  to  stand  forth 
alone,  distinct—**  oamixed  with  baser  matter." 

We  have  not  room  to  enter  into  critical  details  of  the  per- 
fbrmances  of  Mr.  and  Miss  VandenbofTdttring  their  engagenMUt. 
It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  If,  for  reasons  already  specified,  it 
was  not  so  fortunate  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  afforded  a 
banquet  of  no  ordinary  excellence  to  those,  oomparatively  few 
thongh  they  may  be,  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  time,  place, 
or  circumstance,  from  tbe  enjoyment  of  superior  talent,  and  has 
yet  more  confirmed  tbe  vigorous  bold  thoee  artists  have  obtained 
igion  the  estimation  of  the  public 


CiiATiiAMir-Tfais  coBWnieBt  and  pretty  theatre  eeeme  dee- 
tlned  to  ride  trinnphaatly  over  tbe  quickwnds  which  have 
•f^rwbelmed  the  success  of  tbe  more  pretending  establishments, 
and  to  return  rich  gains  into  tbe  treasury,  in  despite  of*  the 
limes."  The  eogagement  of  **  Taokee  Hill "  baa  proved  most 
Ibrtnnate.  His  houses  have  been  excellent  throagbout,  and  his 
delineations  of  the  Yankee  have  literally  been  received,  in  the 
stereotype  phrase,  with  **  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause." 
Me  is  undoubtadly  the  best  representative  of  the  Yankee  upon 
the  stage.  He  overacu,  it  is  true ;  but  that  is  rendered  neces- 
i»ry,  that  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  trails  of  tbe  interior 
New-Eaglander  may  be  rendered  more  bold  and  distinguish- 
nble.  It  Is  rumored  that  the  management  have  engaged  Jlfrs. 
Jlfartyfi,  Jlfr.  Manvert  and  Mr.  Mariyn^  and  that  they  will 
appear  during  the  present  month  in  several  favorite  operas. 


LITERARY    REVIEW. 

UNiVEitaAL  IIisTOar:  Harper  if  J^rtfttera.— This  pnblicap 
tion,  in  six  volumes,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  celebrwied 
Family  Library,  is  tbe  standard  work  of  Tytlor,  continoed, 
from  the  close  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  to  which  period 
Tytler's  labors  extended,  up  to  the  year  18S0,  by  Dr.  Nam, 
professor  in  Oxford  University,    llie  whole  has  been  super- 
vised by  a  competent  American  editor ;  some  passages,  aot  of 
material  value,  and  which  might  be  considered  objectioaaMe 
by  the  American  reader,  omitted,  and  quotations  firons  other 
Unguagee  rendered  into  English.    The  work  of  no  author  oa 
General  History  could  have  been  selected,  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive, clear  and  satisfactory,  than  that  of  Dr.  Tytler.    fu 
reputation  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  long  been  a  treat  botb 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  most  repute  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  testimony  can  be  borne  te  the  sDociBcCBflss  of 
the  information  to  be  derived  tirom  it,  by  thoasuads  who  havo 
thus  been  led  critically  to  examine  its  contents.  Tlua  selection 
for  the  **  Family  Library  "  is  a  moat  bappjF  one ;  and  adds  grear 
ter  vakie  to  that  compendium  of  important  informatioB.   It  is, 
we  may  s«y,  imperative  npon  every  bead  ot  a  fbmily,  whose 
means  will  compass  it— and  it  is  afforded  at  a  pcculiarty  low 
price — to  provide  bis  household  with  the  **  Library." 

Life  or  Hasrisoiv:  L.  ff.  Rantom. — ^From  this  work,  by  B. 
J.  Burr,  Esq,  may  be  obtained  the  more  important  events  of  tbe 
life  of  General  Harrison.  When  its  small  size  la  considered,  it 
certainly  is  entitled  to  tbe  credit  of  great  compreheBstvenesa ; 
since  there  is  much  of  detail. 

Tmb  Path-Fiwdek  :  Le»  ^  RlaHekard/~~li  is,  we  may  tivly 
say,  a  relief  to  us  in  our  capacity  of  critics,  to  find  Mr.  Cooper 
returned,  and  luxuriating  in  what  may  be  termed  hia  proper 
sphere.    The  tenor  of  bis  late  works  has  imposed  tbe  noplea- 
sant  task  of  condemnation,  while  thefeelings  have  been  thoee  of 
mingled  wonder  and  pity  at  what  bos  appeared  almoet  mental 
aberration.    But  he  has  resumed  bin  old  *CrBii,' and  fiToa  as 
now,  as  though  regenerated  and  reinvigorated,  a  BOvel  ofgrBaX 
merit  and  interest ;  and  since  be  has  voluntarily  returned  to 
himself,  we  can  forget  the  past  at  once.   Tbe  scene  of  **  Tbe 
Path-finder  **  ia  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  sgaia 
iotroducea  our  old  acquaintance,  *  Leatber-atoekiDg,*  and  his 
famous  rifle, '  KiUdeer,'  under  tbe  new  tawbriquet  which  gives 
naoM  to  the  novel    He  has  all  tbe  traiU  which  have  nmde  him 
so  populmr;  and  forme  the  centre  of  interest.    For  tbe  fint 
time,  we  find  him  in  love !    The  plot  of  tbe  tale  is  of  the  very 
simplest  description— tbe  characters  few— as  well  as  the  aceaes; 
but  thoee  scenes  are,  the  moat  of  them,  vivid  and  eochaiiiing  to 
the  attention ;  one  or  two  introducing  circumstances  no  alto- 
gether novel,  as  much  to  enhance  tbe  delighL    Perh^M  Mr. 
Cooper's  chief  failing  ia  in  the  stifTness  of  his  disJogneo— and 
they  form  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  deep  interest  of  the '  Path- 
finder.*   It  would  seem,  from  tbe  frequent  introductioB  of  aet 
dialogues  in  sHnations  often  manifestly  incoaaistent  with  th# 
scene  in  progress,  that  Mr.  Cooper  considers  himself  happy  in 
them,  and  that  their  excellence  will  excuae  all  the  impropriety 
of  their  place.  Tbe  contrary  is  decidedly  tbe  truth  {  but  it  is  net 
tbe  first  time  that  an  author  has  been  found  wedded  cloeely  ia 
spirit  to  bis  worst  faults. — OmnriU*. 


PiLGRiMAaB  TO  JBBuaALBM :  Ctinf  if  Hort — ^This  is  a  narra- 
tive of  travels  through  the  Holy  Land,  by  Banm  Geramb,  a 
French  rooak  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe.  Tbe  style  is  eou- 
nently  concise,  and  comprehensive ;  and  tbe  volumea  contain 
much  valuable  inibrmatioB  upon  points  not  noticed,  or  only 
touched  npon  by  other  travellers  in  that  interesttiag  regioib— 
Wiley  4-  Putmam. 


I  Notice.— It  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood  that  the  year  of  the  Ladies*  Compan'on  commences  is 
i  May  or  JVbeemter.  All  subscriptions  eajptre,  either  with  ffce 
j  Jprit  or  October  number.  Persons  receiving  the  jlrsf  annbtr 
I  of  a  nete  volume  are  considered  as  subscribers  for  the  whole 
I  year,  and  payment  will  be  insisted  upon. 
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